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AMERICAN    PUBLISHER'S 

ADVERTISEMENT. 


SO  recent  and  so  thorough  has  been  the  revision  which  this  work 
has  enjoyed  at  the  hands  of  the  English  Editors,  that  but 
little  has  remained  to  be  done  in  preparing  the  present  reprint ; 
while  the  enlargement  which  the  volume  has  necessarily  under- 
gone, in  the  introduction  of  the  most  modem  views  and  discov- 
eries, has  rendered  it  advisable  to  confine  the  additions  to  as 
moderate  a  compass  as  possible.   The  American  Editor  has  there- 
fore added  but  few  notes,  together  with  a  number  of  illustrations, 
and  has  directed  his  attention  rather  to  secure  the  accuracy  so 
essential  to  a  treatise  of  this  nature.    Especial  care  has  been 
devoted  to  the  formulse,  and  errors  have  been  corrected  wherever 
a  minute  supervision  has  been  able  to  detect  them. 

In  its  present  enlarged  and  improved  form,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  work  fairly  represents  the  existing  condition  of  the  science, 
and  that  it  may  be  found  worthy  a  continuance  of  the  very 
remarkable  favor  which  it  has  so  long  enjoyed. 

Philadklphia,  May,  1869. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO 

THE   TENTH    EDITION. 


rIE  rapid  progress  of  cheniical  discovery  during  the  last  few  years 
has  rendered  it  necessary  to  make  considerable  alterations  and 
additions  in  almost  every  part  of  the  present  Edition. 

The  chapter  on  the  General  Principles  of  Chemical  Philosophy  has 
been  re-written. 

Some  considerable  additions  t  have  been  made  to  the  descriptions  of 
the  metals,  especially  those  of  rarer  occurrence,  several  of  which  have 
acquired  greatly  increased  iinportance  by  the  more  exact  investigations 
of  late  years.  The  distinguishing  reactions  of  the  several  metals  are 
also  given  more  fully  than  in  former  editions. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Organic  Chemistry  has  been  re-written,  espe- 
cially the  sections  relating  to  the  Hydrocarbons,  Alcohols,  and  Acids, 
upon  which  great  light  has  been  thrown  by  recent  investigations. 

The  section  on  Animal  Chemistry  has  been  entirely  revised. 

The  Atomic  Weights  used  in  this  Edition  are  those  which  are  now 
almost  universally  received  among  Chemists,  and  the  Notation  has 
been  altered  in  accordance  with  them. 

The  Nomenclature  has  been  simplified  by  discarding  the  word  "  of  " 
in  the  names  of  salts,  &c.,  using,  for  example,  the  term  "silver  nitrate" 
instead  of  "  nitrate  of  silver." 

The  Weights  and  Measures  used  are  those  of  the  French  decimal 
system ;  and  Temperatures  are  expressed  on  the  Centigrade  scale,  ex- 
cepting where  the  contrary  is  expressly  stated.  A  comparative  Table 
of  the  two  scales  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

H.  Bence  Jones. 
Henry  Watts. 

LozTDOir,  October,  1868. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

TO 

THE    THIRD    EDITION 


THE  correction  of  this  Edition  for  the  Frees  was  the  daily 
occupation  of  Professor  Fownes,  until  a  few  hours  pre- 
viouN  to  his  death  in  January,  1849. 

His  wish  and  his  endeavor,  as  seen  in  his  manuscript,  were  to 
render  it  as  perfect  and  as  minutely  accurate  as  possible. 

When  he  had  finished  the  most  important  part  of  the  Organic 
Chemistry,  where  the  most  additions  were  required,  he  told  me 
he  should  **  do  no  more,"  —  he  had  "  finished  his  work." 

At  his  request  I  have  corrected  the  Fress  throughout,  and  made 
a  few  alterations  that  appeared  desirable  in  the  only  part  which 
he  had  left  unaltered,  the  Animal  Chemistry. 

The  Index  and  the  Fress  have  also  been  corrected  throughout 
by  hb  friend  Mr.  Robert  Murray. 

H.  Bence  Jones,  M.D. 

30  Gboswhor  Btbeit,  /an.,  1850. 
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PREFACE 

TO 

THE    FIRST    EDITION. 


THE  design  of  the  present  volume  is  to  offer  to  the  student 
commencing  the  subject  of  Chemistry,  in  a  compact  and 
inexpensiye  form,  an  outline  of  the  general  principles  of  that 
science,  and  a  history  of  the  more  important  among  the  very 
numerous  bodies  which  Chemical  Investigations  have  made  known 
to  us.  The  work  has  no  pretensions  to  be  considered  a  complete 
treatise  on  the  subject,  but  is  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  the  larger  and  more  comprehensive  systematic  works  in  our 
own  language  and  in  those  of  the  Continent ;  and  especially  to 
prepare  the  student  for  the  perusal  of  original  memoirs,  which,  in 
conjunction  with  practical  instruction  in  the  laboratory,  can  alone 
afford  a  real  acquaintance  with  the  spirit  of  research  and  the 
resources  of  Chemical  Science. 

It  has  been  my  aim  throughout  to  render  the  book  as  practical 
as  possible,  by  detailing,  at  as  great  length  as  the  general  plan 
permitted,  many  of  the  working  processes  of  the  scientific  labora- 
tory, and  by  exhibiting,  by  the  aid  of  numerous  wood-engrav- 
ings, the  most  useful  forms  of  apparatus,  with  their  adjustments 
and  methods  of  use. 

As  one  principal  object  was  the  production  of  a  convenient  and 
useful  class-book  for  pupils  attending  my  own  lectures,  I  have 
been  induced  to  adopt  in  the  book  the  plan  of  arrangement  fol- 
lowed in  the  lectures  themselves,  and  to  describe  the  non-metallic 
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elemenU  and  some  of  their  most  important  oompooBda  before 
dUcuiwiug  the  subject  of  the  general  philosoplijr  of  Cbanicsl 
H<:ieDce,  and  even  before  describing  the  principle  of  the  equivar 
lent  r|uantities,  or  explaining  the  use  of  the  written  sTmbdical 
language  now  universal  among  Chemists.  For  tbe  benefit  of 
UH>Ne  to  whom  these  matters  are  already  familiar,  and  to  render 
the  hiiitorjr  of  the  compound  bodies  described  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  work  more  complete,  I  have  added  in  foot-notes  the  view 
adopt<id  of  their  Chemical  Constitution,  expressed  in  srnibols. 

I  have  devoted  as  much  space  as  could  be  afforded  to  the  veiy 
important  subject  of  Organic  Chemistry ;  and  it  will,  I  believe, 
be  found  that  there  are  but  few  substances  of  any  general  interest 
which  have  been  altogether  omitted,  although  tbe  very  great 
number  of  bodies  to  be  described  in  a  limited  number  of  pttges 
rendered  it  necessary  to  use  as  much  brevity  as  possible^ 

Geo.  Fownbb. 

UirxTBRSTTr  College,  Loitdov. 
Octohtr  6, 1847. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

THB  Science  of  Chemistry  has  for  its  object  the  study  of  the  nature  and 
properties  of  all  the  materials  which  enter  into  the  composition  or  struc- 
tore  of  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  the  air,  and  of  the  rarious  organised  or  liv- 
ing  beings  which  inhabit  these  latter.  Erery  object  accessible  to  man,  or 
which  may  be  handled  and  examined,  is  thus  embraced  by  the  wide  circle 
of  Chemical  Science. 

The  highest  efforts  of  Chemistry  are  constantly  directed  to  the  discorery 
of  the  general  laws  or  rules  which  regulate  the  formation  of  chemical  com- 
pounds, and  determine  the  action  of  one  substance  upon  another.  These 
laws  are  deduced  from  careful  obserration  and  comparison  of  the  proper- 
ties and  relations  of  Tast  numbers  of  individual  substances ;  —  and  by  this 
method  alone.  The  science  is  entirely  experimental,  and  all  its  conclusions 
the  results  of  skilful  and  systematic  experimental  investigation. 
The  applications  of  the  discoveries  of  Chemistry  to  the  arts  of  life,  and 

'  to  the  relief  of  human  suffering  in  disease,  are,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
science,  both  very  numerous  and  very  important,  and  encourage  the  hope 

'    of  still  greater  benefits  from  more  extended  knowledge  than  that  now 

I     enjoyed. 

I  In  ordinary  scientific  speech,  the  term  chemieal  is  applied  to  changes 
which  permanently  affect  the  properties  or  characters  of  bodies,  in  oppo- 
sition to  effects  termed  phytkal,  which  are  not  attended  by  such  conse- 
quences. Changes  of  decomposition  or  combination  are  thus  easily  distin- 
guished ftrom  those  temporarily  brought  about  by  heat,  electricity,  mag- 
netism, and  the  attractive  forces,  whose  laws  and  effects  lie  within  the 
province  of  Physics  or  Natural  Philosophy. 

Nearly  all  the  objects  presented  by  the  visible  world  are  of  a  compound 
nature,  being  chemical  compounds,  or  variously  disposed  mixtures  of  chemi- 
cal compounds,  capable  of  being  resolved  into  simpler  forms  of  matter. 
Thus,  a  piece  of  limestone  or  marble,  by  the  application  of  a  red-heat,  is 
decomposed  into  quicklime  and  a  gaseous  body,  carbon  dioxide.  Both  lime 
8  26 
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and  carbon  dioxide  are  in  their  turn  susceptible  of  decomposition,  the  for- 
mer into  a  metal,  calcium,  and  oxygen,  and  the  latter  into  carbon  and 
oxygen.  For  this  purpose,  howcTer,  simple  heat  does  not  suffice,  the  reso- 
lution of  these  substances  into  their  components  demanding  the  exertion 
of  a  high  degree  of  chemical  energy.  Beyond  this  second  step  of  decom- 
position the  efforts  of  Chemistry  hare  hitherto  been  found  to  fail;  and  the 
three  bodies,  calcium,  carbon,  and  oxygen,  having  resisted  all  attempts  to 
resolve  them  into  simpler  forms  of  matter,  are  accordingly  admitted  into 
the  list  of  eUmentt; — not  fVom  any  belief  in  their  real  oneness  of  nature, 
but  ftrom  the  absence  of  any  evidence  that  they  contain  more  than  one 
description  of  matter. 

The  partial  study  of  certain  branches  of  Physical  Science,  as  the  physi- 
cal constitution  of  gapes,  the  chief  phenomena  of  heat  and  electricity,  and  a 
few  other  subjects,  forms  so  indispensable  an  introduction  to  Chemistry 
itself,  that  it  is  rarely  omitted  in  the  usual  courses  of  oral  instruction.  A 
sketch  of  these  subjects  is,  in  accordance  with  these  views,  placed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  volume. 


PART  I.-PHYSICS 


OP  DENSITY  AND  SPECIFIC  GEAVITY. 

rr  is  of  great  importance  at  the  ontaet  to  understand  clearly  what  is  meant 
by  the  terms  dmtity  and  tpeeifie  gravity.     By  the  density  of  a  body  is  meant 
its  man,  or  quantiiy  ofmatter^  compared  with  the  mass  or  quantity  of  matter 
of  an  equal  volume  of  some  standard  body  arbitrarily  chosen.     Specific  graty- 
ity  denotes  the  weight  of  a  body,  as  compared  with  the  weight  of  an  equal 
balk,  or  Tolume,  of  the  standard  body,  which  is  reckoned  as  unity.*    In 
all  cases  of  solids  and  liquids,  the  standard  of  unity  adopted  in  this  country 
is  pure  water  at  the  temperature  of  15*6°  C.  (60°  Fahr.)    Anything  else 
might  hare  been  chosen ;  there  is  nothing  in  water  to  render  its  adoption 
for  the  purpose  mentioned  indispensable:  it  is  simply  tal^en  for  the  sake  of 
eoHTenienoe,  being  always  at  hand,  and  easily  obtained  in  a  state  of  perfect 
parity.     An  ordinary  expression  of  specific  weight,  therefore,  is  a  number 
explaining  how  many  times  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water  is  con- 
tained in  the  weight  of  the  substance  spoken  of     If,  for  example,  we  say, 
that  concentrated  oil  of  Titriol  has  a. specific  gravity  equal  to  1*85,  or  that 
perfectly  pure  alcohol  has  a  density  of  0*794  at  16*5°  C,  we  mean  that 
equal  bulks  of  these  two  liquids  and  of  distilled  water  possess  weights  in 
the  proportion  of  the  numbers  1*85,  0-794,  and  1;  or  1850,  794,  and  1000. 
It  is  necessary  to  be  particular  about  the  temperature,  for,  as  will  be  here- 
after shown,  liquids  are  extremely  expansible  by  heat;  otherwise  a  constant 
balk  of  the  same  liquid  will  not  retain  a  constant  weight.     It  will  be  pro- 
per to  begin  with  the  description  of  the  mode  in  which  the  specific  gravity 
of  liquids  is  determined :  this  is  the  simplest  case,  and  the  one  which  best 
illoetrates  the  general  principle. 

In  order  to  obtain  at  pleasure  the  specific  gravity  of  any  particular  liquid 
compared  with  that  of  water,  it  is  only  requisite  to  weigh  equal  bulks  at 
the  standard  temperature,  and  then  divide  the  weight  of  the  liquid  by  the 
weight  of  the  water ;  the  quotient  will  of  course  be  greater  or  less  than 
unity,  as  the  liquid  experimented  on  is  heavier  or  lighter  than  water.  Now, 
to  weigh  equal  bulks  of  two  fluids,  the  simplest  and  best  method  is  clearly 
to  weigh  them  in  succession  in  the  same  vessel,  taking  care  that  it  is  equally 
full  on  both  occasions,  a  condition  very  easy  of  fulfilment. 

A  thin  glass  bottle,  or  tfask,  with  a  narrow  neck,  is  procured,  of  the 
form  represented  below  (fig.  1),  and  of  such  capacity  as  to  contain,  when 
filled  to  about  half-way  up  the  neck,  exactly  1000  grains  of  distilled  water 
at  15*5"  C.     Buck  a  flask  is  readily  procured  from  any  one  of  the  Italian 

*  In  otKer  wor^  density  meaiui  compArative  mau.  nnd  specific  grnvlty  compAnitive  vftight. 
VImw  exiHreMionii,altbough  really  relating  to  distinct  thiD>p4,are  atl^n  used  quite  indiCTerfutly 
in  cbemiod  wrftiiigs,  nnd  witbottt  practical  inconvenieuce,  since  mass  and  weight  are  directly 
I>n>p)rt(oiuiI  to  each  other.  __ 
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ariiftcera,  to  be  found  in  every  large  town,  who  manufacture  cheap  ther- 
mometers for  sale.  A  counterpoise  of  the  exact  weight  of  the  empty  bottle 
is  made  from  a  bit  of  brass,  an  old  weight,  or  something  of  the  kind,  and 
carefully  adjusted  by  filing.  The  bottle  is  then  graduated,  by  introducing 
water  at  15*5°,  until  it  exactly  balances  the  1000-grain  weight  and  counter- 
poise in  the  opposite  scale ;  the  height  at  which  the  water  stands  in  the 
neck  is  marked  by  a  scratch,  and  the  instrument  is  complete  for  use.  The 
liquid  to  be  examined  is  brought  to  the  temperature  of  15*5°,  and  with  it 
the  bottle  is  filled  up  to  the  mark  before  mentioned ;  it  is  then  weighed, 
the  counterpoise  being  used  as  before,  and  the  specific  gravity  directly 
ascertained. 


Fig.  I. 


Fig.  2. 


A  watery  liquid  in  a  narrow  glass  tube  always  presents  a  curved  surface, 
ft'om  the  molecular  action  of  the  glass,  the  concavity  being  upwards.  It  10 
better  on  this  account,  in  graduating  the  bottle,  to  make  two  scratches,  as 
represented  in  the  figure,  one  at  the  top  and  the  other  at  the  bottom  of  the 
curve :  this  prevents  any  future  mistake.  The  marks  are  easily  made  by 
a  fine*,  sharp  triangular  file,  the  hard  point  of  which,  also,  it  may  be 
observed,  answers  perfectly  well  for  writing  upon  glass,  in  the  absence  of 
a  proper  diamond  pencil. 

It  will  be  quite  obvious  that  the  adoption  of  a  flask  holding  exactly  1000 
srains  of  water  has  no  other  object  than  to  save  the  trouble  of  a  very  tri- 
fling calculation ;  any  other  quantity  would  answer  just  as  well,  and,  in 
fact  the  experimental  chemist  is  often  compelled  to  use  a  bottle  of  much 
smailer  dimensions,  from  scarcity  of  the  liquid  to  be  examined. 

When  the  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  is  to  be  determined  with  great  accu- 
racy a  case  which  frequently  occurs  in  chemical  inquiries,  a  little  glass 
bottle  is  used,  of  the  form  showed  in  fig.  2.  This  bottle  is  provided  with  a 
perforated  conical  glass  stopper,  most  accurately  fitted  by  grinding.  By 
completely  filling  the  little  bottle  with  liquid,  and  carefully  removing  the 
portion  of  liquid  which  ia  displaced  when  the  stopper  is  inserted,  an  unal- 
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ienble  measure  is  obtained.     The  least  possible  quantity  of  grease  applied 
to  the  stopper  greatly  promotes  the  exact  fitting. 

When  the  chemist  has  only  a  small  quantity  of  a  fluid  at  his  f'*9'  8> 
disposal,  and  wishes  not  to  lose  it,  the  little  glass  vessel  (fig.  8) 
is  particularly  useful.  It  is  formed  by  blowing  a  bubble  on  a 
glass  tube.  On  that  portion  of  the  tube  which  is  narrowed  by 
drawing  the  tube  out  over  a  lamp,  a  fine  scratch  is  made  with  a 
diamond.  The  bubble  is  filled  up  to  this  mark  with  a  liquid 
whilst  it  stands  in  water  the  temperature  of  which  is  exactly 
known.  A  Tery  fine  funnel  is  used  for  filling  the  bubble,  the 
stem  of  the  funnel  being  drawn  out  so  as  to  enter  the  tube,  and 
the  upper  opening  of  the  funnel  being  small  enough  to  be  closed 
by  the  finger.  The  glass  stopper  is  only  wanted  as  a  guard, 
and  does  not  require  to  fit  perfectly. 

The  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  a  solid  body  is 
made  according  to  the  same  principles,  and  may  be  performed 
with  the  specific-gravity  bottle  (fig.  2).  The  bottle  is  first 
weighed  full  of  water ;  the  solid  is  then  placed  in  the  same  pan 
of  the  balance,  and  its  weight  determined;  finally,  the  solid 
is  put  into  the  bottle,  displacing  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  the 
weight  of  which  is  determined  by  the  loss  on  again  weighing.  Thus  the 
weights  of  the  solid  and  that  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water  are  obtained.  The 
former  divided  by  the  latter  gives  the  specific  gravity. 

¥or  example,  the  weight  of  a  small  piece  of  silver  wire 

was  found  to  be 98*18  grains. 

Glass  bottle  filled  with  water 294-69      " 


After  an  equal  volume  of  water  was  displaced  by  the  sil- 
ver, the  weight  was 


Hence  the  displaced  water  weighed 
From  this,  the   specific   gravity  of  the  silver )  98*18 
wire )  "9:33 

Another  highly  ingenious,  but  less  exact  method  of 
determining  the  specific  gravity  of  solids,  is  based  on 
the  well-known  theorem  of  Archimedes. 

This  theorem  may  be  thus  expressed : 

When  a  solid  is  immersed  in  a  fluid,  it  loses  a  por- 
tion of  its  weight;  and  this  portion  is  equal  to 
the  weight  of  the  fluid  which  it  displaces ;  that 
is,  to  the  weight  of  its  own  bulk  of  that  fluid. 

It  is  easy  to  give  experimental  proof  of  this  very  im- 
portant proposition,  as  well  as  to  establish  it  by  reason- 
ing. Figure  4  represents  a  little  apparatus  for  the 
former  purpose.  This  consists  of  a  thin  cylindrical 
vessel  of  brass,  into  the  interior  of  which  fits  very  accu- 
rately a  solid  cylinder  of  the  same  metal,  thus  exactly 
MUtig  it  When  the. cylinder  ip  suspended  beneath  the 
bucket,  as  seen  .in  the  sketch,  the  whole  hung  from  the 
arm  of  a  balance  and  counterpoised,  and  then  the 
cj^mder  itself  immersed  in  water,  it  will  be  found  to 
We  lost  a  certain  weight;  and  that  this  loss  is  pre- 
cisely equal  to  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water, 
^VS  then  be  proved  by  filling  the  bucket  to  the  brim, 
whereupon  the  equilibrium  will  be  restored. 

8* 
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The  consideration  of  the  great  hydrostatic  law  of  fluid  pressure  easilj- 
proves  the  truth  of  the  principle  laid  down.  Let  the  reader  figure  to 
himself  a  ressel  of  water,  haiiug  immersed  in  it  a  solid  cylindrical  or  rec- 
tangular body,  and  no  adjusted  with  respect  to  density,  that  it  ahall  float 
indifi'erently  in  any  pan  beneath  the  surface  (fig.  6.) 
Now  the  law  of  fluid  pressure  is  to  this  efi'ect : 

The  pressure  exerted  by  a  fluid  on  any  point  of  the  containing  Teasel,  or 
on  any  point  of  a  body  immersed  beneath  its  surface,  is  dependent,  firstly, 
upon  the  density  of  the  fluid,  and,  secondly,  upon  the  Tertical  depth  of  the 

point  in  question  below  the  surface.  It  is  independent 
of  the  form  and  lateral  dimensions  of  the  vessel  or 
immersed  body.  Moreover,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
physical  constitution  of  fluids,  this  pressure  is  exerted 
in  every  direction,  upward,  downward,  and  laterally, 
'  with  equal  force. 

The  floating  body  is  in  a  state  of  equilibrium ;  there- 
fore the  pressure  downward  caused  by  its  gravitation 
must  be  exactly  compensated  by  the  upward  trans- 
mitted pressure  of  the  column  of  water  a,  6.  But  this 
pressure  downward  is  obviously  equal  to  the  weight 
of  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  since  the  body  of  neces- 
sity displaces  its  own  bulk.  Hence  the  weight  which 
a  body  loses  when  immersed  in,  or  floated  on  water,  is  equal  t«  the  weight 
of  the  volume  of  water  displaced  by  that  body. 

Whatever  be  the  density  of  the  substance,  it  will  be  buoyed  up  to  this 
amount ;  in  the  case  supposed,  the  buoyancy  is  equal  to  the  whole  weight 
of  the  body,  which  is  thus,  while  in  the  water,  reduced  to  nothing. 

A  little  reflection  will  show  that  the  same  reasoning 
may  be  applied  to  a  body  of  irregular  form ;  besides,  a 
solid  of  any  figure  may  be  divided  by  the  imagination 
into  a  multitude  of  little  perpendicular  prisms  or  cylin- 
ders, to  each  of  which  the  argument  may  be  applied. 
What  is  true  of  each  individually  must  necessarily  be  true 
of  the  whole  together. 

This  is  the  fundamental  principle;  its  application  is 
made  in  the  following  manner: — Let  it  be  required,  for 
example,  to  know  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body  of 
extremely  irregular  form,  as  a  small  group  of  rock  crys- 
tals :  the  first  part  of  the  operation  consists  in  determining 
its  absolute  weight,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  its  weight 
in  air ;  it  is  next  suspended  from  the  balance>pan  by  a 
fine  horsehair,  immersed  completely  in  pure  water  at 
15*5®,  and  again  weighed.  It  now  weighs  less,  the  dif- 
ference being  the  weight  of  the  water  it  displaces,  that 
is,  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk.  This  being  known, 
nothing  more  is  required  than  to  find,  by  division,  how 
many  times  the  latter  number  is  contained  in  the  former ; 
the  quotient  will  be  the  density,  water,  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  15*5°,  being  taken  =  1.     For  example : 


f^'ff.^ 


The  quarts -crystals  weigh  in  air 
When  immersed  in  water,  they  weigh 


293-7  grains. 
180-1 


(( 


Difiference,  being  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water     113-6      *' 

298-7 

=  2*59,  ine  specific  gravit     required. 

113-6 
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The  rule  is  generally  thus  written :  <'  Diyide  the  weight  in  air  by  the 
loss  of  weight  in  water,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  specific  -.   » 

fravitj."     In  reality  it  is  not  the  weight  in  air  which  is  ^' 

required,  but  the  weight  the  body  would  have  in  empty 
space:  the  error  introduced,  namely,  the  weight  of  an 
eqiiAl  bulk  of  air  is  so  trifling,  that  it  is  usually  neglected. 

Sometimes  the  body  to  be  examined  is  lighter  than  water, 
and  floats.  In  this  case,  it  is  first  weighed,  and  afterwards 
attached  to  a  piece  of  metal  heavy  enough  to  sink  it,  and 
suspended  from  the  balance.  The  whole  is  then  exactly 
weighed,  immersed  in  water,  and  again  weighed.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  weighings  gives  the  weight  of  a 
quantity  of  water  equal  in  bulk  to  both  together.  The 
light  substance  is  then  detached,  and  the  same  operation  of 
weighing  in  air,  and  again  in  water,  repeated  on  the  piece 
of  metal.  These  data  give  the  means  of  finding  the  specific  gravity,  as 
will  be  at  once  seen  by  the  following  example : 

Light  substance  (a  piece  of  wax)  weighs  in  air  .     188*7  grains. 

Attached  to  a  piece  of  brass,  the  whole  now  weighs  183-7       *' 

Immersed  in  water,  the  system  weighs     .        .        .        •       88*8       *• 

Weight  of  water  equal  in  bulk  to  brass  and  wax       .  144*9      '* 


Weight  of  brass  in  air 60*0 

Weight  of  brass  in  water 44-4 

Weight  of  equal  bulk  of  water 5*6 

Bulk  of  water  equal  to  wax  and  brass               •        •         .144*9 
Bulk  of  water  equal  to  brass  alone 5*6 


<< 


Bulk  of  water  equal  to  wax  alone 189*8      '' 

188*7 

=  0*9598 

1898 

In  all  such  experiments  it  is  necessary  to  pay  attention  to  the  tempera- 
tare  and  purity  of  the  water,  and  to  remove  with  great  care  all  adhering 
air-babbles,*  otherwise  a  false  result  will  be  obtained. 

Other  cases  require  mention  in  which  these  operations  must  be  modified 
to  meet  particular  difficulties.  One  of  these  happens  when  the  substance 
is  dissolved  or  acted  upon  by  water.  The  difficulty  is  easily  overcome  by 
substituting  some  other  liquid  of  known  density  which  experience  shows  is 
wiihout  action.  Alcohol  or  oil  of  turpentine  may  generally  be  used  when 
water  is  inadmissible.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  specific  gravity  of  crys- 
tallized sugar  is  required,  we  proceed  in  the  following  way :  The  specific 
frsTity  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  is  first  carefully  determined ;  let  it  be  0-87 ; 
the  sugar  is  next  weighed  in  the  air,  then  suspended  by  a  horsehair,  and 
weighed  in  the  oil ;  the  difference  is  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  the  lat- 
ter; a  simple  calculation  gives  the  weight  of  a  corresponding  volume  of 
water:  — 


*  A  limple  plAn  ofiivoUling  Altogether  the  adheeion  of  alr-bnbblei,  which  oft<»n  aro  not  eiwlly 
Hn-HTfd,  coiwiatA  in  bnitinK  the  water  to  eballition,  introducing  the  t>ody  whirh  has  lHH«n 
inched  in  the  air  into  the  Rtill  boillpk  water,  which  ia  then  allowiHl  to  cool  to  16-5°,  when  the 
■^cottd  weighing  to  performed. 
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Weight  of  sugar  in  air 400     grains. 

Weight  of  sugar  in  oil  of  turpentine      ....     182-5      " 

Weight  of  equal  bulk  of  oil  of  turpentine    .        .        .     217-5      *< 

87  :  100  =T  217-5  :  260. 
the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water;  hence  the  specific  graritj  of  the 
sugar,— 

400 

=  10. 

250 


If  the  substance  to  be  examined  conaista  of  small  pieces,  or  of  powder, 
then  the  method  first  described,  namely,  that  of  the  specific-gravitj  bottle, 
can  alone  be  used. 

By  this  method  the  specific  graTities  of  metals  in  powder,  metallic  oxides, 
and  other  compounds,  and  salts  of  all  descriptions,  may  be  determined  wiih 
great  ease.  Oil  of  turpentine  may  be  used  with  most  soluble  salts.  The 
crystals  should  be  crushed  or  roughly  powdered  to  aroid  errors  arising 
from  cavities  in  their  substance. 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  solid  can  also  be  readily  found  by  immersing 
it  in  a  transparent  liquid,  the  density  of  which  has  been  so  adjusted  that 
the  solid  body  remains  indifferently  at  whatever  depth  it  may  be  placed. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  must  now  be  determined,  and  it  will,  of 
course,  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  solid.  It  is  necessary  that  the  liquid 
chosen  for  this  experiment  do  not  dissolve  or  in  any  way  act  upon  the  solid. 
Solutions  of  mercuric  nitrate,  or  corrosive  sublimate,  can  be  used  for 
bodies  heavier  than  water,  while  certain*  oils,  and  essences,  and  mixtures 
of  alcohol  and  water,  can  be  conveniently  employed  for  such  substances  aa 
have  a  lower  specific 'gravity  than  water.  This  method  is  not  only  adapted 
to  the  exact  determination  of  specific  gravities,  but  also  serves  in  many 
cases  as  a  means  of  readily  distinguishing  substances  much  resembling  one 
another.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  to  have  a 
specific  gravity  3;  a  red  amethyst  (2-67)  will  then  float  upon,  and  a  topax 
of  the  same  color  (8-55)  will  sink  in  this  liquid. 

The  theorem  of  Archimedes  affords  the 
key  to  the  general  doctrine  of  the  equili- 
brium of  floating  bodies,  of  which  an 
application  is  made  in  the  common  hydro- 
meter,— an  instrument  for  finding  the 
specific  gravities  of  liquids  in  a  very  easy 
and  expeditious  manner. 

When  a  solid  body  is  placed  upon  the 
surface  of  a  liquid  specifically  heavier 
than  itself,  it  sinks  down  until  it  displaces  a  quan- 
tity of  liquid  equal  to  its  own  weight,  at  which  point 
it  floats.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  substance  floating 
in  water,  whose  specific  weight  is  one  half  that  of 
the  liquid,  the  position  of  equilibrium  will  involve 
the  immersion  of  one  half  of  the  body,  inasmuch  as 
its  whole  weight  is  counterpoised  by  a  quantity  of 
water  equal  to  half  its  volume.  If  the  same  body 
were  put  into  a  liquid  of  one  half  the  specific  gravity 
of  water,  if  such  could  be  found,  it  would  then  sink 
beneath  the  surface,  and  remain  indifferently  in  any 
part.  A  floating  body  of  known  specific  gravity  may 
thus  be  used  as  an  indicator  of  the  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid.  In  this 
manner  little  glass  beads  (fig.  8)  of  known  Fpecific  gravities  are  some- 
times employed  in  the  arts  to  ascertain   in  a  rude  manner  the   specific 


Pig,9. 


Fig.t, 
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grkTitj  of  liquids;  Uie  oae  tbmt  floftta  iodlfferetitly  beneath  the  aarttat, 
without  either  sinking  or  rising,  haa  of  course  the  bkois  specific  grBTily  M 
Uie  liquid  itself;  this  is  pointed  out  b;  the  Dumber  marked  upon  the  bead. 

The  bjdrometer  {fig.  9]  in  general  use  conaista  of  a  floating  vessel  of 
thin  metal  or  glass,  haying  a  weight  beneath  to  miuDtain  it  in  an  upright 
position,  and  a  stem  aboTe  bearing  a  divided  scale.  The  use  of  the  inelru- 
menl  is  very  aimpLe.  The  liquid  to  he  tried  is  put  into  a  smalt  narrow 
jar,  and  the  inslrumeDt  floated  in  it.  It  is  obTious  that  tbs  denser  the 
liquiil,  (he  higher  will  the  bjdrometer  float,  because  a  smaller  displacement 
of  liquid  will  counterbalance  its  weight.  For  the  same  reason,  in  a  liquid 
of  less  deniitj,  it  sinks  deeper.  The  hydrometer  comes  to  rest  almokt  im- 
mediately, and  then  the  mark  on  the  stem  at  the  fluid-Ierel  zoaj  be  read  off. 

Ver;  extensive  use  is  made  of  instruments  of  this  kind  in  the  arts ;  the* 
aomelimes  bear  different  names,  according  to  the  kind  of  liquid  for  which 
■bey  arc  intended ;  but  the  principle  U  the  same  in  all.  The  graduation 
is  very  commonly  nrbitrsry,  two  or  three  different  scales  being  unfortu- 
nately used.  These  may  be  sometimes  reduced,  however,  to  the  true  num- 
bers expressing  the  specific  gravity  by  the  aid  of  tables  of  comparison 
drawn  np  for  the  purpose.     (Stt  Appkndix.) 

Tables  are  likewise  used  to  reduce  the  readings  of  the  hydrometer  at 
any  temperature  to  those  of  the  normal  temperature. 

The  division  of  the  instrument  from  below,  upward,  into  100  parts,  is 
touch  to  be  preferred  to  these  arbitrary  scales.  Half  of  these  divisions  must 
be  made  upon  the  item.  The  lOOlb  diTision  indicates  the  point  of  immer- 
sion in  dislilled  water  at  15-6°  C.  (60°  Fahr.)  If  in  another  liquid  the 
inslmment  sinks  less  deeply,  for  example  to  GO,  then  60  volumes  of  Ihis 
li4|nid  weigh  as  much  as  100  volumes  of  water.  Hence  the  weight  of  100 
volumes,  that  is,  the  specific  gravity,  is  VV  ==  1  67.  By  this  arrangement 
nf  the  scale,  it  is  evident  that  the  reduction  of  the  specific  gravity  is  so 
simple  that  no  tables  are  required. 

A  very  convenient  and  useful  instrument  in  the  shape  of  a  small  hydro- 
meter, for  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  urine,  has  been  put  into  tbe  bands 
of  the  physician;*  it  may  be  paoked  into  a  pocket-ease,  with  •  little  jar 
and  a  thermometer,  and  is  always  ready  for  use.-f- 


[*  TW  gradoition  nF  thi  nrfiiDnFt«r  ii  nich 
tk>  ictoal  qiKlllr  KiiiTltr  wttbnot  cnJculntion, 
tWnr<K««r  ths  llqDjd  irlian  Ifali  liwtrunieDl  I 

•p-cttk  imvltj  will  b>  1013.  atwol'the  ■innRB  < 
Lt  Thm  nod*  of  detmnlnlDg  tfa»  ipeclflc  gnLvl  ty 
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The  determinAtion  of  the  specific  gravitj  of  gMee  and  vapors  of  TolatlTe 
liquids  is  a  problem  of  very  great  practical  importance  to  the  chemist:  the 
theory  of  the  operation  is  as  simple  as  when  'liquids  themselves  are  con^ 
cerned,  but  the  processes  are  much  more  delicate,  and  involve  besides  cer- 
tain corrections  for  differences  of  temperature  and  pressure,  founded  on 
principles  yet  to  be  discussed.  It  will  be  proper  to  defer  the  considerations 
of  these  matters  for  the  present.  The  method  of  determining  the  specific 
gravity  of  a  gas  will  be  found  described  under  the  head  of  Oxygen,  and 
that  of  the  vapor  of  a  volatile  liquid  in  the  Introduction  to  Organic 
Chemistry. 

In  the  text    It  reenlta  from  the  theorem  nt  Archimedee,  that  if  luiy  nolld  be  Immened  in  wmter 
and  then  in  any  other  liquid,  the  loee  of  weight  eniitAined  in  each  cnm  will  give  the  relatire 
wel):ht«  (if  equal  bulks  uf  the  llqaide,  and  on  dividing  the  weight  of  the  liquid  by  the  weight 
of  Ihn  water,  the  quotient  will  bu  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  experimented  on.    For  in- 
stance, let  a  piece  of  glase  rod  (fig.  10)  be  suspended  from  the' balance  pan  and  exactly  counter- 
poised, then  inmiente  it  in  water  and  restore  the  equipoise  by  weights  added  to  the  pan  to  which 
the  glum  is  suiipended,  the  amount  will  give  the  loss  of  weight  by  immersion  or  the  weight  of  a 
bulk  of  water  equal  to  that  of  the  stopper.    Now  wipe  the  glass  dry,  and  having  removed 
the  additional  weightii,  immerse  it  in  the  other  liquid,  and  rastore  the  equipoise  as  before;  this 
latter  weight  is  the  weight  of  a  bulk  of  the  liquid  equal  to  that  of  the  water.    The  Utter  divided 
by  the  former  gives  the  specific  gravity.    For  example  >- 
The  glaes  stopper  loses  by  immersion  in  water  ......        171  _ 

The  glass  stopper  lost*  by  immersion  in  alcohol 148       ** 

^^  =  .880^  the  specific  gniTlty  required. — B.  B.] 


OF  THE  PHYSICAL  CONSTmjTIOlI  OF  THE  ATMOS- 
PHERE AND  OF  GASES  IN  GENERAL. 

PrMjaircB  Rome  little  sbBtraclion  of  miDd  to  realiie  completely  the  COD- 
litioo  in  which  bit  things  Kt  the  surfsce  of  the  earth  oxiBt.  We  liTO  »t 
Ibe  bottom  of  an  immense  ooe>D  of  gneeouB  matter,  which  CDTelapi  eiery- 
ihiog,  vid  presses  upon  everything  nilh  a  force  which  appears,  at  flrst 
sight,  perfectly  incredible,  but  whose  actual  amount  admits  of  esij  proof. 

Graritf  being,  bo  far  as  is  known,  common  to  all  matter,  it  is  natural  to 
tipect  that  gases,  heing  material  Bubstances,  should  be  acted  upon  by  the 
orth's  attraction,  as  well  as  solids  and  liquids.  This  is  really  the  case, 
ukd  the  result  is  the  weight  or  pressure  of  the  Atmosphere,  which  IB  noth- 
iag  more  than  the  effect  of  the  attraction  of  the  earth  on  the  particles  of  air. 

B«fort  describing  the  leading  phenomenn  of  the  atmospheric  preBsnre,  it 
isiiMesMry  to  notice  one  lery  remarkable  feature  in  the  physienl  oonsli- 
iDlion  of  gaaeii,  upon  which  depends  the  principle  of  an  extremely  Taluahle 
iairranient,  the  air-pump. 

Oaaes  are  in  the  highest  degree  elaatic ;  the  volume  or  space  which  a  gai 
Mcupiea  depends  upon  tbe  pressure  eierl«d  upon  iL  Let  the  reader  imagine 
1  cjlinder,  a,  closed  at  the  bottom,  in  which  Fig,  12. 

■ores  a  piston,  air-tighl,  so  that  no  air  can  es-  _ 
ipe  between  the  pistoo  and  tbe  cylinder.  Sup- 
poM  now  tbe  piston  be  pressed  downward  with 
lEHtaia  force;  tbe  air  beneath  it  will  be  com- 
[irtMed  into  a  smaller  bulk,  the  amount  of  this 
tompressian  depending  on  the  force  applied;  if  n 
Ibe  power  be  sufficient,  the  bulk  of  the  gas  may  ■ 
btihasdimiaiahed  to  one  hundredth  part  or  less.  B 
Vben  the  preasure  is  remoTCd,  the  elaetioity  or 
inmm,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  included  air  or  gas, 
■ill  iiDmediat«1y  force  up  the  piston  until  it  ar- 

Agtin,  take  fig.  12.  b,  and  suppose  the  piston 
loitand  about  the  middle  of  the  cylinder, hai in gi 
>ir  beneath  in  its  usual  stal«.  If  the  piston  be 
low  dnwn  upward,  the  air  below  will  expand,  _ 
»  u  to  fill  completely  the  increased  epaoe,  and  — 
ibii  to  an  apparently  unlimited  extent.  A  volume  of  air,  which,  under 
iirdinarj  circumstances,  occupies  the  bulk  of  a  cubio  inch,  might,  by  the 
mnoTal  of  the  pressure  upon  it,  be  made  to  expand  to  the  capacity  of  a 
■bole  room,  while  a  renewal  of  the  former  pressure  would  be  attended  by 
'iliriaking  down  of  the  air  to  its  former  bulk.  The  smallest  portion  of 
pt  iotrodaced  into  a  large  exhausted  vessel  becomes  at  once  diffused 
ilirongh  the  whole  apace,  an  equal  quantity  being  present  in  every  part; 
ilie  TMscl  it  full,  although  the  gas  is  in  a  stale  of  extreme  tenuity.  This 
power  of  expaDsinn  which  air  possesses  may  have,  and  probably  has,  in 
Polity,  a  limit;' but  the  limit  is  never  reached  in  practice.  We  are  quite 
itTe  in  the  assumption  that  for  all  purposes  of  experiment,  however  reBned, 
■it  ii  perfectly  elastic. 

It  is  nsokl  to  usigQ  a  reuon  for  this  indefinite  expansibility  by  ascribing 
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to  tli«  psrtlolei  of  in«Uri»1  bodias.  wbBn  ft  in  (ueouB  UaU,  m  Mlf-repalsiTa 
kgeno;.     TIub  BtAMment  U  coinmoDlj  mmda  Hmewhat  in  Ihit  I 


BfttUr  i(  nnder  (be  influence  of  two  opposite  forcei,  one  of  vhiek  tends  t« 
draw  the  pftrticlee  lofclher,  Ihe  other  to  sepante  them.  Bj  the  prepoD- 
dei-kace  of  one  or  other  of  theBc  forcra,  we  heTe  the  three  statce  called 
■olid,  liquid,  and  gaseouB.  When  the  particIcB  of  matter,  ia  coaaeqaeDce 
of  the  direction  and  etren^th  of  their  mutual  allractions,  poweat  only  a 
lerjr  Blight  power  of  molioa,  a  aolid  Babstanee  resDlts;  whea  the  Torces 
are  nearly  balanced,  we  baie  a  liquid,  the  paniclee  of  wbich  in  the  interior 
of  the  mass  are  free  to  mOTC,  hat  jet  lo  a  certain  extent  are  held  lofether; 
and  laatlj,  when  the  attracliTe  power  eeeme  to  be  completely  overcome  bjr 
■t«  antagoniBt,  we  have  a  gaa  or  Taper. 
Tarioua  names  are  applied  to  these  forcca,  and  Tariooi  ideaa  eatertamad 
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coneemiDg  Diem ;  the  atlrsctiTc  foreei  bear  Ihe  name  of  eohetion  wheD  they 
uc  exerted  belweeo  particles  of  malter  BcparKted  b;  aa  immeaBurablj 
small  interTal.  and  graTitation  wben  Ihe  diitance  la  great.  The  repuleive 
principle  is  often  thought  to  be  ideatical  with  the  principle  of  heat,  W« 
ihill  return  to  this  aubjeot  in  discussing  the  nature  of  heat,  (Ste  page  TT.) 
The  orJinarj  air-pump,  shown  in  section  in  fig.  13,  consists  esientiallj 
of  a  DCtallic  cylinder,  in  which  moTes  a  tightly  fluing  piston,  by  the  aid 
of  iu  rod.  The  bcttum  of  the  cylinder  eommunioates  with  the  Tessel  to  be 
eihausEed.  and  is  furnished  with  a  taItc  opening  upward.  A  aimilar 
Talre,  also  opening  upward,  is  fitted  to  the  piaton ;  these  TaWes  are  made 
with  slips  of  oiled  silk.  When  the  piaton  ia  raiaed  n-om  the  bottom  of  Ihe 
cylinder,  the  apace  led  beneath  it  must  be  Toid  of  air,  since  the  piston- 


1  weight,  or  by  the 


TsWe,  lifts  the  latter,  and  escapes  into  the  cylinder, 
begins  to  descend,  the  lower  valTS  oloaes,  by  il 
transmitted  pressure  from  aboTe,  and  communicBtion  « 
eat  off.  As  the  descent  of  the  piaton  conlinaea,  Ihe  air  inclosed  in  the 
cylinder  becomes  compressed,  its  elasticity  is  increased,  and  at  length  il 
farces  open  the  upper  Talre.  aud  escapes  into  the  atmoiphere.  In  this 
manner,  a  cylinder  full  of  air  is  at  erery  stroke  of  the  pump  retnoTed  from 
Ihe  receiTer.  During  the  descent  of  the  piston,  the  upper  valve  remains 
open,  and  the  lower  cfoaed.  »nd  the  reverse  durlug  the  opposite  movement. 
Ia  practice,  it  is  very  convenient  to  have  two  such  barrels  or  eylioders, 
arranged  side  by  side,  Ihe  pistnn-rods  of  which  are  formed  into  racks, 
hariog  a  pinion,  or  small-taathed  wheel,  between  them,  moved  by  a  winch. 
By  this  contrivance  the  operation  of  eihaustion  is  much  facitllated  and 
the  labor  lessened.    The  arrangement  ia  shown  in  flg.  14,  on  Ihe  preceding 

A  simpler  form  of  air-pump   is  thus   constmcted:   the  cylinder,  which 
may  be  of  large  dimenBiona,  is  furnished  with  an  accurately  fitted  solid 
pision.  the  rod  of  which  moves,  air-light,  through  a  oontrivanoe  called  a 
tmSag-boi,  at  Ihe  top  of  the  cylinder,  where  also  the  only  valve  ewnlial 
to  the  apparatus  is  to  be  found  ;    Ihe  latter  is  a  solid  conical  plug  of  metal, 
ihowD  at  a  ID  the  figure,  kept  tight  by  Ihe  oil  contained  in 
the  chamber  into  which  it  opens.      The  communioalion  with        fV.lt' 
the  vessel  to  be  exhausted  is  made  by  a  tube  which  enters 
the  cylinder  a  little  above  the  bottom.     The  action  is  Ihe 
following:   lei  the   piaton  be    supposed  in  the  act  of  rising 
from  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder ;   as  soon  as  it  paaaes  the 
month  of  the  lube  I,  all  communicalion  is  stopped  between 
the  air  above  the  piston  and  the  vessel  to  be  exhausted ;  the 
ieclaaed  air  suffers  coTDpression  until  it  acquires  sufficiBnt 
elasticity  to  lift  the  meial  valve   and  escape  by  bubbling 
through  the  oil.     When  the  piston  makes  its  descent,  and  ( 
this  valve  closes,  a  vacuum  is  left  in  Ihe  upper  part  of  the 
cylinder,  into  which  the  air  in  the  receiver  rushes  so  soon 
ai  the  piston  has  passed  below  the  orifice  of  the  connecting 
lobe. 

In  the  silk-valved  air-pump,  exhaustion  ceases  when  the 
elasticity  of  the  air  in  the  receiver  becomes  too  feeble  to 
riiae  the  valve:  in  that  last  described  the  eihau'tion  may, 
on  the  conlrary,  be  carried  to  an  indefinite  extent,  without, 
kowever,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  be- 
toming  complete.  The  conical  valve  is  made  to  project 
a  little  below  the  cover  of  the  cylinder,  so  aa  to  bo  forced 
Bp  by  the  piston  when  the  latter  reaches  the  top  of  lbs 
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erlindcT;  the  oil  l^cn  cnten  mod  dispkcea  any  «ir  tkat  utt;  b«  tarking  in 
the  cKTitj. 

It  is  a  great  improTencnt  to  the  maehitic  lo  iupplj  th«  pigioB  with  a 
rttirf-talt  opaning  upward;    this  ma;  aUo  bi  of  melal,  aod   contained 
within  the  bodj  of  th«  piiton.     Its  use  is 
'V  !*<  to  aToid  the  momentar;  condeDsatiaii    of 

the  air  in  the  receiver  when  the  piston  de- 
tesads.  The  pump  ia  worked  hj  a  lerer  in 
the  manner  represented  in  Sgure  16. 

The  air-pamp  maj  be  used  Tor  condeos- 
ing  instead  of  for  rarefying  the  air.  It  Ifae 
ejUnder  (fig.  16)  is  filled  with  air  from  tbe 
opening  (IJ.  it  maj  be  forced  by  the  rise  of 
the  piston  through  the  *>It«  (s)  into  S 
eommunicating  chamber,  and  thia  operation 
ma;  be  frequently  repeated. 

To  relum  lo  the  atmosphere.  Air  po»- 
aesses  weight:  a  light  Hask  or  globe  of 
glass,  furnished  with  a  slopeoek  and  ex- 
hausted b;  the  air-pump,  weighs  consider- 
abl;  less  than  when  full  of  air.  If  the 
capaoii;  of  the  TCssel  be  equal  to  100 
cubic  inches,  this  difference  may  Mnoant 
to  nearly  30  graiiu. 

The  mere  fact  of  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere may  be  demonstrated  by  securely 
tying  a  piece  of  bladder  OTcr  the  mouth  of 
an  open  glass  receiver,  snd  then  ezhaostiDg 
the  air  from  benealb  it;  the  bladder  wiU 
become  more  and  more  concaTe,  until  It 
suddenly  brenks.  A  thin  square  glass  bot- 
tle, or  a  large  air-Iiglit  tin  box,  may  b« 
crushed  by  withdrawing  the  support  of  the 
air  in  the  inside.  Steam-boilers  hare  been 
often  destroyed  in  this  manner  by  coltaps«, 
in  ooniequeuce  of  the  accidental  formation 
of  a  partial  vacuum  within. 

After  what  has  been  said  on  (he  subject  of 
fluid  pressure,  it  will  scarcely  be  necessary 
lo  obserre  that  the  law  of  equality  of  pres- 
Bure  in  all  directions  also  holds  good  iu  the 
'  case  of  the  atmosphere.      The  perfect  mo- 
bility of  the   particles  of  air   permits  the 
transmission   of   the   force    generated   by 
their   gravity.     The  sides   and  bottom  of 
an  eihauated  vessel  ars  pressed  upon  ttilli 
as  much  force  as  the  top. 
If  a  glass  tube  of  considerable  length 
could  be  perfectly  exhausted  of  air,  and  then  held  in  an  upright  position, 
with  one  of  its  ends  dipping  into  a  vessel  of  liquid,  the  latter,  on  being 
allowed  access  lo  the  lube,  would  rise  in  its  interior  until  the  weight  of 
ibe  column  balanced  the  pressure  of  the  air  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 
Now,  if  the  density  of  this  liquid  were  known,  and  the  height  and  area  of 
the  column  measured,  means  would  be  furnished  for  eiaclly  estimating  the 
._»..nt  nf  nresaure  exerted  by  the  almosphore.     Such  an  inMrumenl  is  the 
amount  Of  pressu  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  3^  .^^^^^^  .^  ^^  ^^^ 

S  b"th«  blo'pip.  (!«>•  •'  *««•  «?««»i*7;  "  i»  'ben  filled  with  clean. 
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Fig.n, 


drj  merenrjy  care  being  taken  to  displace  all  air-babbles,  the  open  end 
stopped  with  a  finger,  and  the  tube  inrerted  in  the  basin  of  mercury.  On 
removing  the  finger,  the  fluid  sinks  away  from  the  top  of  the  tube,  until  it 
stands  at  the  height  of  about  30  inches  above  the  level  of  that  in  the  basin. 
Here  it  remains  supported  by,  and  balancing  the  atmospheric  pressure, 
the  space  above  the  mercury  in  the  tube  being  of  necessity  empty. 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  thus  seen  to  be  capable 
of  sustaining  a  column  of  mercury  80  inches  in  height,  or 
thereabouts :  now  such  a  column,  having  an  area  of  one  inch, 
weighs  between  14  and  15  pounds:  consequently  such  must 
be  the  amount  of  the  pressure  exerted  upon  every  square  inch 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  objects  situated  thereon, 
at  least  near  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  enormous  force  is 
borne  without  inconvenience  by  the  animal  frame,  by  reason 
of  its  perfect  uniformity  in  every  direction ;  and  it  may  be 
doubled,  or  even  tripled,  without  injury. 

A  barometer  may  be  constructed  with.other  liquids  besides 
mercury;  bat  as  the  height  of  the  column  must  always  bear 
an  inverse  proportion  to  the  density  of  the  liquid,  the  length 
of  tube  required  will  be  often  considerable ;  in  the  case  of 
water  it  will  exceed  83  feet.  It  is  seldom  that  any  other  liquid 
than  mercury  is  employed  in  the  construction  of  this  instru- 
ment. The  Royal  Society  of  London  possessed  a  water  barora-  . 
eter  at  their  apartments  at  Somerset  House.  Its  construction 
was  attended  with  great  difficulties,  and  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  keep  it  in  repair. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  consider  a  roost  important  law 
which  connects  the  volume  occupied  by  a  gas  with  the  pressure 
made  upon  it,  and  is  thus  expressed : 
The  volume  of  gas  is  inversely  as  the  pressure ;  the  density 
and  elastic  force  are  eHrecUff  as  the  pressure,  and  inversely 
as  the  volume. 
For  instance,  100  cubic  inches  of  gas  under  a  pressure  of 
80  inches  of  mercury  would  expand  to  200  cubic  inches  were 
the  pressure  reduced  to  one  half,  and  shrink,  on  the  contrary, 
to  60  cubic  inches  if  the  original  pressure  were  doubled.    The 
change  of  density  must  necessarily  be  in  the  inverse  proportion 
to  that  of  the  volume,  and  the  elastic  force  follows  the  same 
role. 

This,  which  is  usually  called  the  law  of  Mariotte,  though 
really  discovered  by  Boyle  (16B1),  is  easily  demonstrable  by 
direct  experiment.  A  glass  tube,  about  7  feet  in  length,  is 
closed  at  one  end,  and  bent  into  the  form  represented  in  fig.  18,  the  open 
limb  of  the  syphon  being  the  longer.  It  is  next  attached  to  a  board  fur- 
nished with  a  movable  scale  of  inches,  and  enough  mercury  is  introduced 
to  fill  the  bend,  the  level  being  evenly  adjusted,  and  marked  upon  the 
board.  Mercury  is  now  poured  into  the  tube  until  it  is  found  that  the 
inclosed  air  has  been  reduced  to  one  half  of  its  former  volume ;  and  on 
applying  the  scale,  it  will  be  found  that  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the 
open  part  of  the  tube  stands  very  nearly  30  inches  above  that  in  the  closed 
portion.  The  pressure  of  an  additionnl  "atmosphere"  has  consequently 
reduced  the  bulk  of  the  contained  air  to  one  hnlf.  If  the  experiment  be 
still  continued  until  the  volume  of  air  is  reduced  to  a  third,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  column  measures  60  inches,  and  so  in  like  proportion  as 
far  as  the  experiment  is  carried. 

The  above  instrument  is  better  adapted  for  illustration  of  the  principle 
than  for  furnishing  rigorous  proof  of  the  law;  this  has,  however,  been 
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doQc.  MM.  At%go  and  Dulong  pnbliihed,  In  th«  Tear  IB30,  an 
esrlain  cipcrimeDtB  made  hj  Them  in  Parii,  in  nnicb  ihe  law  in  question 
bad  been  Tcrified  la  Uie  eilenl  of  27  aimoeplieTca.  And  with  rarefied  air, 
of  wbataTer  degree  of  rareracliou,  the  law  has  been  found  true. 

All   gaaea   are   alike   sutyeol   U   Ihii  law,  and   all 
^Vg- II*-  Tapors   of    Tolalile   Uquide,   when  remote  from  Ibeir 

poinli  of  liquefaotion.*  It  in  a  matter  of  the  greatcBl 
importanoe  in  practical  chemigtr;,  aiuce  it  gives  the 
meana  of  making  eorrectiooe  for  preaaure,  or  deter- 
mining bj  calculation  the  change  of  Tolnme  whieb-  a 
gaa  would  auffer  b;  anj  given  change  of  external 
prenure. 

Let  it  be  required,  for  example,  to  soWe  the  follew' 
ing  problem:  We  hare  100  cubic  inches  of  gaa  in  a 
graitualed  Jar,  the  barometer  standing  at  29  incbea; 
how  man;  cubic  inchea  will  it  occupy  when  Ihe  column 
rises  lo  80  inches  ?^Now  the  volume  must  be  iDveraelj 
as  the  pressure:  conHequently  a  change  of  pressure 
in  the  proportion  of  29  lo  SO  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  change  of  volume  in  the  proportion  of  30  to  29,  the 
SO  cubic  inches  of  gaa  contracting  to  29  cubic  inchea 
under  the  gonditions  imagined.    Uenee  Ihe  answer: 

80  :  29  =  100  :  96-67  cable  inches. 
The  reverse  of  the   operation   will  be  obvious.      The 
pupil  will  do  well  to  familiariie  bimaclf  with  the  aim* 
pie  calculations  of  eorrection  for  pressure. 

From  what  has  been  said  reapecting  Ihe  eaaj  eom- 
pressibilitj  of  gases,  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  Ihe 
•ImoHphere  cannot  have  Ihe  same  density,  snd  cannot 
exert  equal  preaiures  at  different  elevations  above  the 
sea-level,  but  that,  on  Ihe  contrarj,  these  must  dimin- 
iHb  with  Ihe  altitude,  and  very  rspidlj.  The  lower 
strata  of  air  bale  to  bear  Ihe  weight  of  those  above 
them;  the;  become,  in  eonaequence,  denser  and  more 
oompreased  than  the  upper  portions.  The  follawlog 
Ubie,  which  is  taken  from  Prof.  Graham's  work, 
sbowa  in  a  very  simple  manner  the  rule  followed  in 
thia  respect: 

Hellht  shaTt  the  BMht  nt  tarDmatm', 

M.iDiiill».  TolDne  or  ilr.  In  lochs. 

0  ...        1     ...      80 

2T05         .         .  2         .         .         15 


1062      .         .         .     16    .         .         .1-875 
13-626         .         .        82  .        .  0-93T6 

lG-28  .         .     64     .         .  0-46876 

The  numbers  in  the  Grat  column  form  an  arilkmflieal  series,  b;  the  con- 
stant addition  of  2-705;  those  in  the  second  column  an  increasing  gromtt- 
rical  series,  each  being  double  its  predecessor;  and  those  in  Ihe  third,  a 
decreasing  geometrical  seriee,  in  which  each  number  is  the  half  of  that 
Blanding  above  it. 

■  Near  tbs  IhnieiytnjC  point  lb*  liw  no  loncFr  bolih ;  Ihs  •oIdib*  dlmlnlihta  men  npidlf 
Ihu  the  OHCrx  indloUao,  ■  souIIit  emoqaiof  pnnuv  betas  "■•«'  mllW««- 
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Id  asoeDding  ioto  Ibe  mir  in  &  balloon,  these  effecls  are  well  obserred; 
Ihe  expamioa  of  the  gaa  within  the  nuwhine,  and  the  fall  of  the  roercnrT 
ID  the  barometer,  sooa  indicate  lo  the  Toyager  the  fact  of  hi*  baring  left 
beloir  him  k  eonsidBrable  part  of  the  whole  atmoiphere. 

The  inTentioa  of  the  barometer,  which  took  plaee  in  the 
fear  1643,  b;  Torrieeiti,  a  pupil  of  the  Celebrated  Galileo,  Kff,l». 
ipeedilj  led  to  the  obserTation  that  the  atmoflpheric  pressure 
al  the  same  IcTel  is  not  aonstant,  but  posaessea,  on  the  con- 
trarr,  a  small  range  of  rariatian,  selitom  eioeeding  in  Europe 
3  or  2'5  inches,  and  within  tfae  tropics  usuallj  ooDfined  within 
Buch  narrower  limira.  Two  kiads  of  Tariatione  are  dinlin- 
gnished:  regular  or  horarj,  and  irregular  or  accidental.  It 
has  been  obserred  that  in  Europe  the  height  of  the  barometer 
19  greatest  at  two  periods  in  the  twentj-tour  hours,  depending 
npon  the  seasoa.  In  winter,  the  first  maximum  takes  place 
about  9  A.  M.,  the  first  minimum  at  3  P.  ¥.,  after  which  the 
merearjr  agnin  rises  and  attains  its  greatest  eleTation  at  9  in 
the  erening;  in  summer  these  hours  of  ibe  aerial  tides  are 
somewhat  altered.  The  accidental  variations  are  much  greater 
in  amoant.  and  render  it  eitremelj  difficult  to  trace  the  regu- 
lar changes  aboTe  mentioned. 

The  barometer  is  applied  with  great  aJrantage  to  the  mea- 
surement of  accessible  heights,  and  it  is  also  in  dailj  use  for 
foretelling  the  state  of  the  weather;  its  indications  are  in  this 
respect  eztremeljr  deceptive,  cioept  in  the  case  of  sudden  and 
Tialent  storms,  which  are  almost  always  preceded  by  a  rapid 
Ul  in  (he  mercurial  column.  It  ia  often  eitremel;  useful  in 
this  respect  at  sea. 

To  the  practical  chemist  a  moderately  good  baromeler  ia  an 
iadiapensable  article,  since  in  all  experiments  in  which  volumes 
of  gasea  are  to  be  estimated,  an  account  must  he  taken  of  the 
slmospherio  pressure.  Fig,  19  represents  a  very  convenient 
and  economical  syphon-barometer  for  this  purpose.  A  piece 
af  new  and  stout  tuba,  or  about  one  third  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
tler,  is  procured  at  the  glass-bouse,  sealed  at  one  eitremity. 
anJ  bent  into  the  syphon-form,  as  represented.  I'ure  and 
warm  mercnry  is  nett  introduced  by  gucceasive  portions  until 
Ibe  lube  is  completely  filled,  and  the  latter  being  held  in  an 
alright  position,  the  level  of  the  melal  in  the  lower  and  open 
limb  is  conveniently  ailjusted  by  displacing  a  portion  with  a 
stick  or  glaas  rod.  The  barometer  is,  lastly,  attached  to  a 
board,  and  furnished  with  a  long  scale,  made  lo  slide,  which 
luy  be  of  boa-wood,  witb  a  slip  of  ivory  at  each  end.  When 
*D  observation  ia  to  be  taken,  the  lower  extremity  or  lero  of 
Ihe  scale  is  placed  exactly  even  with  the  mercury  In  the  short 
limb,  and  then  the  height  of  the  oolunm  is  at  once  read  off. 
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HEAT. 

IT  will  be  eoiiTenient  to  consider  the  sabjeoi  of  heat  under  seTersl  see* 
lions,  and  in  tiie  following  order : — 

1.  Expansion  of  bodies,  or  effects  of  Tariations  of  tempermture  in  alter- 

ing their  dimensions. 

2.  Conduction,  or  transmission  of  heat. 
8.  Change  of  state. 

4.  Specific  heat. 

6.  Sources  of  heat. 

6.  Dynamical  theory  of  heat. 

The  phenomena  of  radiation  mnet  be  deferred  until  a  sketch  has  been 
given  of  the  science  of  light. 

EXPANSION. 

If  a  bar  of  metal  of  such  magnitude  as  to  fit  accurately  to  a  gauge,  when 
cold,  be  heated  considerably,  and  again  applied  to  the  gauge,  it  will  he  found 
to  have  become  enlarged  in  all  its  dimensions.  When  cold,  it  will  once 
more  enter  the  gauge. 

Again,  if  a  quantity  of  liquid  contained  in  a  glass  bulb,  furnished  with 
a  narrow  neck,  be  plunged  into  hot  water,  or  exposed  to  any  other  source 
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of  heat,  the  liquid  will  mount  in  the  stem,  showing  that  its  volume  has 
been  increased.  The  bulb,  however,  has  likewise  expanded  by  the  heat, 
and  its  capacity  has  consequently  been  augmented.  The  rise  of  the  liquid 
in  the  tube,  therefore,  denotes  the  difference  between  these  two  expansions. 

Or,  if  a  portion  of  air  be  confined  in  any  vessel,  the  application  of  a 
slight  degree  of  heat  will  suffice  to  make  it  occupy  a  space  sensibly  larger. 

This  most  general  of  all  the  effects  of  heat  furnishes  in  the  oatset  a 
principle,  by  the  aid  of  which  an  instrument  can  be  constructed  capable 
of  taking  cognizance  of  changes  of  temperature  in  a  manner  equally  ac- 
curate and  convenient :  such  an  instrument  is  the  thermometer. 

A  capillary  glass  tube  is  chosen,  of  uniform  diameter :  one  extremity  is 
closed  and  expanded  into  a  bulb,  by  the  aid  of  the  blowpipe  flame,  and  the 
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Fig.  23, 


itA. 


other  somewliat  drawn  oat,  and  left  open.  The  bulb  is  now  cautiously 
heated  by  a  spirit-lamp,  and  the  open  extremity  plunged  into  a  Teasel  of 
mercury,  a  portion  of  which  rises  into  the  bulb  when  the  latter  cools, 
replacing  the  air  which  had  been  expanded  and  driven  out  by  the  heat. 
By  again  applying  the  flame,  and  causing  this  mercury  to  boil,  the  remain- 
der of  the  air  is  easily  expelled,  and  the  whole  space  filled  with  mercurial 
vapor.  The  open  end  of  the  tube  must  now  be  immediately  plunged  into 
the  vessel  filled  with  mercury ;  as  the  metallic  vapors  condense,  the  pres- 
sure of  the  external  air  forces  the  liquid  metal  into  the  instrument,  until 
finally  the  tube  is  completely  filled  with  mercury.  The  thermometer  thus 
filled  is  now  to  be  heated  until  so  much  mercury  has  been  driven  out  by 
the  expansion  of  the  remainder,  that  its  level  in  the  tube  shall  stand  at 
common  temperatures  at  the  point  required.  This  being  satisfactorily 
adjusted,  the  heat  is  once  more  applied,  until  the  column  rises  quite  to  the 
top;  and  then  the  extremity  of  the  tube  is  hermetically 
sealed  by  the  blowpipe.  The  retraction  of  the  mercury 
on  cooling  now  leaves  an  empty  space,  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  perfection  of  the  instrument. 

The  thermometer  has  yet  to  bo  graduated;  and  to 
make  its  indications  comparable  with  those  of  other 
instmmenta,  a  scale,  having  at  the  least  two  fixed 
points,  must  be  adapted  to  it. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  temperature  of  melting 
ice,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  mixture  of  ice  and  water,  is 
always  constant;  a  thermometer,  already  graduated, 
plunged  into  such  a  mixture,  always  marks  the  same 
degree  of  temperature,  and  a  simple  tube  filled  in  the 
manner  described  and  so  treated,  exhibits  the  same 
effect  in  the  unchanged  height  of  the  little  mercurial 
column,  when  tried  from  day  to  day.  The  freezing- 
point  of  water,  or  melting-point  of  ice,  constitutes  then 
one  of  the  invariable  temperatures  demanded. 

Another  is  to  be  found  in  the  boiling-point  of  water,  or,  more  accurately, 
in  the  temperature  of  steam  which  rises  from  boiling  water.  In  order  to 
give  this  temperature,  which  remains  perfectly  constant  whilst  the  baro- 
metric pressure  is  constant,  to  the  mercury  of  the  thermometer,  distilled 
water  is  made  to  boil  in  a  glass  vessel  with  a  long  neck,  when  the  pressure 
is  at  30  inches  (fig.  23).  The  thermometer  is  then  so  placed  that  all  the 
mercury  is  surroundeu  with  steam.  It  quickly  rises  to  a  fixed  point,  and 
there  it  remains  as  long  as  the  water  boils,  and  the  height  of  the  barometer 
is  anchanged. 

The  tube  having  been  carefully  marked  with  a  file  at  these  two  points,  it 
remains  to  divide  the  interval  into  degrees:  this  division  is  entirely  arbi- 
trary. The  scale  now  most  generally  employed  is  the  Centigrade,  in  which 
the  space  is  divided  into  100  parts,  the  zero  being  placed  at  the  freezing- 
point  of  water.  The  scale  is  continued  above  and  below  these  points, 
numbers  below  0  being  distinguished  by  the  neg^itive  sign. 

In  England  the  division  of  Fahrenheit  is  still  in  use:  the  above-mentioned 
space  is  divided  into  180  degrees;  but  the  zero,  instead  of  starting  from 
the  freezing-point  of  water,  is  placed  32  degrees  below  it,  so  that  the  tem- 
perature of  ebullition  is  expressed  by  212°. 

The  plan  of  Reaumur  is  nearly  confined  to  a  few  places  in  the  north  of 
Germany  and  to  Russia:  in  this  scale  the  freezing-point  of  water  is  made 
0*,  and  the  boiling-point  80°. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a  uniform  system  has  not  been  generally  adopted 
JO  graduating  thermometers:  this  would  render  unnecessary  the  labor 
which  now  so  frequently  has  to  be  performed  of  translating  the  language 
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of  one  Mkle  into  th>t  of  Knatber.  To.  effect  this,  preecBts,  however,  no 
cremt  difficulty.  Let  it  be  required,  for  example,  to  know  Ihe  dcfrae  vt 
Fahrenheit'*  Male  which  eorreaponds  lo  60°  C. 

lOO*  C  =  180"  F,  or  5»  C  =  e»  F, 
Coniequentlj, 

6 ;  9  =  00  :  lOa 
But  Ihen,  •!  Fabrenbeit'i  Male  eommriicea  with  82°  instead  of  0°,   tli»t 
number  must  be  added  to  the  result,  making  60°  C  _  M0°  F. 

The  rule  Ihen  will  be  the  following:  —To  oonverl  CentiKrade  degreM 
toto  Fahrenheit  degrees,  mullipljr  by  9,  diiide  the  product  by  6.  and  add 
82;  to  conTcrt  Fahreahrit  degrees  into  Centigrade  degrcei,  subtract  82, 
multiply  b;  6,  and  diride  by  9. 

The  reduction  at  negHliTo  degrees,  or  those  below  sero  of  one  reale  into 
those  of  another  scale,  is  effected  in  Ihe  same  way.  for  example,  to  con- 
vert—  15°  C.  iolo  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  — 


Te  hsTO  — 16  > 


-  +  82  _  —  27  +  E2  »  +  6  F. 


In  this  work,  temperatures  will  alwaya  be  given  in  Centigrade  degrees, 
nnless  the  contrary  is  eiprestily  staled. 

Mercury  is  usually  chosen  lor  making  thermometers,  on  account  of  its 
regularilj  of  expansion  within  certain  limits,  and  because  it  is  easy  to 
haie  the  scale  of  great  extent,  from  Ihe  large  interral  between  the  freeiing 
and  boiling  points  of  Ihe  metal.  Other  substances  are  somelimea  nsed: 
alcohol  is  employed  for  eelimatiog  very  low  temperatures,  because  thia 
liquid  hag  not  been  froien  even  at  the  lowest  degree  of  cold  which  has  been 
artificially  produced. 

Air-thermometers  are  alanuaed  for  some  few  particular  purposea;  indeed, 
the  first  thermometer  ever  made  was  of  this  kind.  There  are  two  modifica- 
tions of  this  instrument:  in  Ihe  first,  the  liquid  into  which  the  lube  dips  is 
open  to  the  sir;  and  in  Ihe  second,  shown  in  fig.  24,  the  atmosphere  is 
completely  excluded.  The  effects  of  expansion  are  in  the  one  case  compli- 
cated with  those  arising  from  changes  of  pressure,  snd  in  the  other  cease 
to  be  visible  at  all  when  the  KhoU  instrument  is  subjected  to  alterations  of 
temperature,  because  the  sir  in  the  upper  and  lower  reaerroir  being  eqnnlly 
affected  by  such  chaoges,  no  alteration  in  the  height  of  the  fluid  ooltupn 
.F^.  at. 
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esn  oceur.  Aceordingly,  each  instruments  are  called  differential  therm om- 
etera^  sinee  they  serve  to  measure  differences  of  temperature  between  the 
two  portions  of  air,  while  changes  affecting  both  alike  are  not  indicated. 
Fig.  '25  shows  another  form  of  the  same  instrument. 

The  air- thermometer  may  be  employed  for  measuring  all  temperatures 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest;  M.  Pouillet  has  described  one  by  which  the 
heat  of  an  air-furnace  could  be  measured.  The  reservoir  of  this  instru- 
ment is  of  platinum,  and  it  is  connected  with  a  piece  of  apparatus  by 
which  ibe  increase  of  volume  experienced  by  the  included  air  is  determined. 

An  excellent  air-thermometer  has  been  constructed  and  used  by  Rudberg, 
and  more  recently  by  Masnus  and  Regnault,  for  measuring  the  expansion 
of  the  air.  Its  construction  depends  on  the  law,  that  when  air  is  heated 
and  hindered  from  expanding,  its  tension  increases  in  the  same  proportion 
in  which  it  would  have  increased  in  volume  if  permitted  to  expand. 

All  bodies  are  enlarged  in  their  dimensions  by  the  application  of  heat, 
sod  reduced  by  its  abstraction,  or,  in  other  words,  contract  on  being  artifi- 
cially  cooled:  this  effect  takes  place  to  a  comparatively  small  extent  with 
solids,  to  a  larger  amount  in  liquids,  and  most  of  all  in  the  case  of  gases. 

Each  solid  and  liquid  has  a  rate  of  expansion  peculiar  to  itself ;  gases, 
on  the  contrary,  expand  nearly  alike  for  the  same  increase  of  heat. 

ExpanMion  of  SoUdt. — The  difference  of  expansibility  among  solids  is  very 
easily  illustrated  by  the  following  arrangement:  a  thin,  straight  bar  of  iron 
is  firmly  fixed,  by  numerous  rivets,  to  a  similar  bar  of  brass :  so  long  as 
the  temperature  at  which  the  two  metals  were  united  remains  unchanged, 
the  compound  bar  preserves  its  straight  figure ;  but  any  alteration  of  tem- 
perature gives  rise  to  a  corresponding  curvature.  Brass  is  more  dilatable 
than  iron;  if  the  bar  be  heated,  therefore,  the  former  expands  more  than 
the  latter,  and  forces  the  straight  bar  into  a  curve,  whose  convex  side  is 
the  brass;  if  it  be  artificially  cooled,  the  brass  contracts  more  than  the 
iron,  and  the  reverse  of  this  effect  is  produced. 


■IB* 


This  fact  has  received  a  most  valuable  application.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  insist  on  the  importance  of  possessing  instruments  for  the  accurate  mea- 
rarement  of  time;  such  are  absolutely  indispensable  to  .the  successful 
cultivation  of  astronomical  science,  and  not  less  useful  to  the  navigator, 
from  the  assistance  they  give  him  in  finding  the  longitude  at  sea.  For  a 
long  time,  notwithstanding  the  perfection  of  finish  and  adjustment  be- 
stowed upon  clocks  and  watches,  an  apparently  insurmountable  obstacle 
presented  itself  to  their  uniform  and  regular  movement:  this  obstacle  was 
the  change  of  dimensions  to  which  the  regulating  parts  of  the  machine 
vere  subject  by  alterations  of  temperature.  A  clock  may  be  defined  as  an 
iBstraraent  for  registering  the  number  of  beats  made  by  a  pendulum :  now 
the  time  of  oscillation  of  a  pendulum  de^^VkdB principally  upon  its  length; 
My  alteration  in  this  condition  will  seriously  affect  the  rate  of  the  clock. 
The  material  of  which  the  rod  of  the  pendulum  is  composed  is  subject  to 
expansion  and  contraction  by  changes  of  temperature ;  so  that  a  pendulum 
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tAjattA  to  vibni*  *w«b4*  tt  l-^-S"  wmU  (•  (m  rioir  ff  the  t«inp«nniT« 
rf><«  ro  :V'°.  fr-'«  ii*  brfaoiDF  loafer,  ud  hM  f>M  if  the  temperUon  Ml 

Tlii*  prrai  •lii^cb.ii  bu  l>n«  orrrcot  bj  Bafcinic  Ihe  rod  of  >  number 
»f  ban  n(  iT-o  lo-l  br*-«.  or  ima  ■■<!  liac.  BCtkU  wbose  r>lci  of  cipan- 
pioD  ire  iltfffrrni.  >D'I  irrsLFinf  ibrsc  ban  in  mcb  ■  manner  that  the 
cipan-iuB  in  oa*  dirtrtU-u  of  ik;  iroa  ahall  be  eiadlr  compenuted  bjr 
■bat  in  I  be  oppa*ite  dire«iioa  or  ihr  br*n  or  dne.  itU  possible  lo  maintaiB 
■  nHpT  all  rirrgmiianm  of  lemperaiorc  an  iniariable  dialance  betwe«n  Ihe 
point*  of  fU-p^-mioB  and  of  o^illaiioa.  Tbi*  i*  of^ca  called  the  jriAVoa 
p^^^ulim:  B|-.  L-T  will  clearly  illu«irml»  iu  priBciple;  the  shadetl  bu*  *re 
iuppv<«l  lo  be  iron  and  the  others  line. 


A  itill  itinpler  compeiii 
or  bob,  iniiread  of  being 
glau  jar  conlaining  men 
of  tbe  steel  petnlulum-n 
which  lenfthena  Ihii  ro 


in-peadulum  id  Ihua  conslrucled.  Tbe  weight 
Je  of  a  disc  of  metal,  consisti  of  a  cjlindrical 
/.  which  is  held  bj  a  stirrup  at  tbe  eilremilj 
i-rod,  Sg.  28.  The  same  increase  of  tetnperalure 
rod,  oauses  (he  Talume  of  Ihe  mercury  lo  enlarge, 
Ihe  jar:  the  cenire  of  grarity  is  thus  elevated,  and 
by  properly  adjuBling  the  quantity  of  mercury  io 
''  ~  glass,  the  rirtual  length  of  Ihe  pendulum  may 


made  c< 


Blchee 


cighlcd  n 


power  IB  a  horiionlal 
eei,  lei  lu  moiion  in  one  direction  by 
itseir.  and  in  the  olher  by  a  Sne  spiral 
spring.  The  rate  of  going  deprnds  greatly  on  Ibe 
diamcler  of  this  wheel,  nod  Ihe  dianieler  is  of  ne- 
cessity subject  to  Toriation  by  cbiingc  of  lempers- 
jmedy  the  eitil  thus  involved,   Ihe  c'" 


mfcren 


!   of   I 


,  balai 


wheel 


ing  different  rates  of  expanaion,  firmly 
Holdereil  tngclher.  Ihe  n;are  expansible  being  on  lbs 
otilaide.  The  compound  rim  is  also  cut  through  in  two  places,  as  repre- 
■enled  in  Ibe  drawing.  When  tbe  watch  is  exposed  lo  a  high  temperalure, 
Rna  tbe  diameter  of  the  wheel  becomes  enlarged  by  expansion,  each  seg- 


Bcnt  ia  made,  b;  tha  ume  ag encj,  to  iBBume  a,  sharper  ourre.  whereby 

iM  centre  oT  graTitj  is  thrown  inward,  and  the  eipaDBiTe  effect  eompletelj 

ffUDpenaated.     Man;  other  beautiful  applications  oT  the  same  principle 

might  be  pointed  out:  the  metallic  thermometer  of  M.  Breguet  ia  one  of 

these. 
Mr.  Daoiell  rerj  ekilfuUr  applied  the  eipaiiBion  of  a  rod  of  metal  la 

the  meuarement  of  temperatures  aboTe  IhoM  capable  of  beios  indicated  b/ 

the  thenoomeMr.     A  rod  of  iron  or  pla- 

linum,  aboat   fire  iDchea  long,  is  dropped  "^ 

into  a  tube  of  black  lead  earthen « ari! ;  a 

little  ejlinder  of  baked  poroelain  is  put 

erer  it,  and  secured  id  its  place  by  a  pla- 

tinom  (trap   and  a   wedge   of   poroelain. 

When  the  whole  is  etposid  lo  heat,  the  es- 

psDsion  of  th«  bar  drives  forward  the 
ejlinder,  which  moTes  with  a  cerlnin  de- 
gree of  friction,  and  shows,  bj  the  eilent 
of  its  displacement,  the  leuglheniiig  which 
the  bar  has  nndergone.  It  remains,  there- 
fore,  to  measure  the  amount  of  its  displace- 
otDt,  which  must  be  tstj  ■niall,  even  when 
llie  keat  has  been  exceedingly  intense. 
Tkii  ig  effected  by  Ihe  contrivance  shown 
in  fgure  SO,  in  which  the  nation  of  (he  1 
longer  arm  of  the  lever  carrying  the  Tcrnier 

of  the  icale  is  multiplied  by  10,  in  consequence  of  its  superior  length.  The 
Kale  ilgelf  is  made  comparable  with  (hat  of  the  ordinary  thermometer,  by 
plnaging  the  inBtrumetlt  into  a  bath  of  mercury  near  its  point  of  congela- 
li«D,  and  afierwards  into  another  of  the  same  metal  in  a  boiling  state,  and 
Dirking  off  the  interraL  By  this  instrument  the  melting-point  of  cast 
iron  vaa  fixed  at  1630°  C.  (2786"  F.),  and  the  greatest  heat  of  a  good  wind- 
turatee  at  about  1816°  C.  (3390°  F.) 

The  actual  amount  of  expansion  which  different  solids  undergo  by  the 
ume  increase  of  heat  has  been  carefully  inrestigated.  The  follonting  are 
MDS  of  Ihe  results  of  the  best  inTesdgations,  more  particularly  those  of 
LiToiiier  and  Laplace.  The  A-action  iodicatea  the  amount  of  expansion  in 
length  suffered  by  rods  of  the  undermentioned  bodies  in  paseins  from  0° 
to  100": 

Firwood* . 
Engliih  Bint  glass 
flstinnmt 

Cnnmaa  white  glass; 

Comaon  white  glasS' 

OlsBs  without  lead 

Another  speeimen 

Steel  nntempered 


rfr 


Soft  iron 

Gold 

Copper. 

Brara 

SiWw   . 

Lead 


^■n  (he  tauar  expansion,  the  eubk  expansion  (or  increase  of  volume) 
|»;  be  calculated.  When  the  expansion  of  a  body  in  different  directions 
"  tqnsl,  s!,  for  example,  in  glass,  hammered  metals,  and  generally  in 
noM  nncrjst  alii  led  sabslanoes,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  triple  the  fraction 
'ifmung  the  increase  in  one  dimension.     This  rule  does  not  hold  true 

'IxteSnettoBortbcTHHb— Kator.       t>0'<>^ 

■  »«ia<Cttlt.  tUvolilermlUpliicei  alMlbcniB. 


■tfAbi."*.  ■  ihia  |>IUiBc9  wire  Ba;  br  fwcd  IBM  ■  {Ian  lata,  wUtaal 
■ajr  (rsr  ilm  ikc  rl»**  aiii  bn*k  oa  coulik^. 

A  x-rj  uHful  iii'lc  appl.ciiioB  ot  «ta£'i««  b;  Wu  n  Itat  af  (ta  eal- 
tiuf  of  »:»M  bj  •  b  .»  i»i.b:  ihii  i*  rw-tiEilj  p«««aMil  ia  tta  laba»a«ory 
(iir  ■  grrU  •mrl'tj  'if  iigrpO'W*-  The  fla«  lo  b*  rat  b  asrked  with  iak 
in  lilt  tt'iuiitfi  •lirtfti-iB.  iD-l  ibm  ■  track.  coKiaraopd  bj  aaj  i  iiaiiaii  mt 
mrtli-A,  »i  fruit  i|j>UBF«  fmn  ibf  dr*iivl  liac  ot  franarc.  m>j  ta  led  Itj 
iLr  f.'iiDl  '>f  a  br*i»-l  ifn  ro-l  (I'lnr  ilie  laiirr  *iib  ike  prraiaat  prcciaioa. 

f./f^Bii'ti  of  I.Hpuib.—'Xht  ili'Maiion  of  a  lipoid  naj  b>  rtrtfT»mT«l  bj 
filhiif  •  iberDi'iOirtfr  wiib  il.  ia  vbicb  lb*  nUiioa  bnirMB  t^  c^aetlj 
uf  ilic  hall  ab<J  ibal  of  ibe  tttnt  ia  rxafily  kaowa.  and  obwrriag  tba  hMght 
Ut  Ibr  culunn  at  iliffereoi  innpf  raiuns.  Il  u  B««c«!<an  ia  IhU  cipcrucst 
to  r«kc  iota  acc'iunl  Ibc  ellrcia  of  the  eipaaiioa  of  the  giav  itaclf,  ihs 
obwrifl  FMull  being  eri'Untlj  Ibe  *jfn-m»  of  the  lao. 

Li'|ui'l>  »r7  eieeeilinflj  Id  ifata  particnlar.  Tbe  ToUoai^  table  Utakoi 
from  Ptcltt*  £Umttm  dt  fkyagut: 


Apparnt  DilaUUian 

Water 

II|rlr»cblorie  aeiil.  ap.  gr.  M87 


GUui  bttmtn  V  nd  VOt^. 


a  table  giTen 


rmined  by  » 
lel.  The  ap- 
iH  Petit,  and 
'  maiit  of  ita 
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tnbonliiiBta  pmrls.  It  contisls  of  two  aprighl  glass  lubes,  oonneoled  at 
ikeir  b*sei  hj  t,  faoriiODtkl  tube  of  much  amaller  dlmeDsIons.  8in«*  >  free 
commani cation  eiiBta  between  the  two  lubes,  mercurj  poured  inio  tbe  one 
will  rise  to  the  same  leTcl  in  the  other,  prOTided  ils  temperature  is  the 
ume  in  both  tubes ;  when  this  is  not  the  case,  the  hotter  column  will  be 
Ihe  taller,  because  the  expansion  of  the  metal  diminishes  its  specific  grarily. 
■nil  the  law  of  hyriroslatio  equilibrium  requires  that  the  height  of  bucIi 
colnmna  should  be  ioTerxely  an  (heir  den.iiliee.  Bj  the  aid  of  the  ouiiT 
tTtinders,  one  oT  the  lubes  in  mainlained  eoantiintl;  at  0°,  while  the  other 
is  rused.  bj  means  of  heated  water  or  oil,  to  any  required  temperature. 
The  perpendicular  heighta  of  the  columns  miiy  then  be  read  off  by  a  horl- 
iDDtal  mierometer  telesaape.  moving  on  a  rertical  diTideil  scale. 

ThcM  heifchta  represeat  TOlumea  of  equal  weight,  because  volumes  of 
njual  weight  benr  an  inverse  proportion  lo  the  densities  of  Ibe  liquids,  so 
thitlhe  amouutor  eipanaion  admits  of  being  very  easily  calculated.  Thus, 
Irithe  eolumn  at  0°  he  six  inches  high,  and  that  at  100°,  6108  inches;  Ibe 
increase  of  height,  108  on  6000,  or  jjj  part  of  Ihe  aotnal  cubical  expansion. 


The  indirotions  of  the  mercurial  thermometer  are  inaccurate  when  very 
tii|b  ranges  of  temperature  are  concerned,  from  the  increased  eipansi- 
bilitj  at  the  metal.  The  error  thus  caused  i«,  however,  nearly  compen- 
ni(U  for  temperatures  under  iOi-^"  by  the  expansion  of  the  glana  tube.  For 
^if  her  lemperaturea  a  small  correction  in  neceeiary,  as  the  above  table  shows. 

To  what  extent  the  expansion  of  different  liquids  may  vary  between  th« 
tune  Icmperalnres  is  obvious  from  n  glance  at  fig.  32,  which  represents  the 
tipwuion  of  mercury  (M|.  water  (W),  oil  of  lurpenline  (T),  and  alcohol 
i  .1 1.  A  column  of  these  several  liquids,  equalling  at  0°  the  tenfold  height 
o[lh(  line  0  0  1  in  the  diagram,  would  exhibit,  when  healed  to  a  temper- 
dare  ot  10°,  '20",   30°,  &c.,  an  expansion  indicated  by  the  distauaes  at 
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seen  that  oil  of  turpentine,  between  0^  and  100®,  expands  rery  nearly  ^ 
of  its  Tolume,  and  that  mercury,  between  the  same  limits  of  temperature, 
expands  uniformly,  while  the  rate  of  expansion  of  the  other  liquids  increases 
with  the  rise  of  the  temperature. 

An  exception  to  the  regularity  of  expansion  in  liquids  exists  in  the  ease 
of  water ;  it  is  so  remarkable,  and  its  consequences  so  important,  that  it 
is  necessary  to  advert  to  it  particularly. 

Let  a  large  thermometer-tube  be  filled  with  water  at  the  common  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  and  then  artificially  cooled.  The  liquid  will  be  ob- 
served to  contract,  until  the  temperature  falls  to  about  4°  C.  (39*2^  F.,  or 
8®)  aboTe  the  freeiing-point.  After  this  a  further  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture causes  expansion  instead  of  contraction  in  the  volume  of  the  water, 
and  this  expnnsion  continues  until  the  liquid  arrives  at  its  point  of  con- 
gelation, when  so  sudden  and  violent  an  enlargement  takes  place  that  the 
vessel  is  almost  invariably  broken.  At  the  temperature  of  4®,  water  is  at 
its  maximum  density  ;*  increase  or  diminution  of  heat  produces  upon  it, 
for  a  short  time,  the  same  effect. 

A  beautiful  experiment  by  Dr.  Hope  illustrates  the  same  fact.  If  a  tall 
jar  filled  with  water  at  10®  or  15®,  and  having  in  it  two  small  thermometers, 
one  at  the  bottom  and  the  other  near  the  surface,  be  placed  at  rest  in  a 
very  cold  room,  the  following  changes  will  be  observed : — ^The  thermometer 
at  the  bottom  will  fall  more  rapidly  than  that  at  the  top,  until  it  has  at- 
tained the  temperature  of  4®,  after  which  it  will  remain  stationary.  At 
length  the  upper  thermometer  will  also  mark  4®,  but  still  continue  to  sink 
as  rapidly  as  before,  while  that  at  the  bottom  remains  stationary.  It  is 
easy  to  explain  these  effects :  the  water  in  the  upper  part  of  the  jar  is  rapidly 
cooled  by  contact  with  the  air;  it  becomes  denser  in  consequence,  and  falls 
to  the  bottom,  its  place  being  supplied  by  the  lighter  and  warmer  liquid, 
which  in  its  turn  suffers  the  same  change ;  and  this  circulation  goes  on 
until  the  whole  mass  of  water  has  acquired  its  condition  of  maximum 
density,  that  is,  until  the  temperature  has  fallen  to  4®.  Beyond  this,  loss 
of  heat  occasions  expansion  instead  of  contraction,  so  that  the  very  cold 
water  on  the  surface  has  no  tendency  to  sink,  but  rather  the  reverse. 

This  singular  anomaly  in  the  behavior  of  water  is  attended  with  the 
most  beneficial  consequences  in  shielding  the  inhabitants  of  the  waters 
from  excessive  cold.  The  deep  lakes  of  the  North  American  continent 
never  freese,  the  intense  and  prolonged  cold  of  the  winters  of  those  regions 
being  insufficient  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  such  masses  of  water  to  4®. 
Ice,  however,  of  great  thickness  forms  over  the  shallow  portions  and  the 
rivers,  and  accumulates  in  mounds  upon  the  beaches,  where  the  waves  are 
driven  up  by  the  winds 

Above  the  freezing-point,  sea- water  has  no  point  of  maximum  density. 
The  more  it  is  cooled  the  denser  it  becomes,  until  it  solidifies  at  -2-6®.f 
The  gradual  expansion  of  pure  water  cooled  below  4®  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  great  and  sudden  increase  of  volume  it  exhibits  in 
the  act  of  freesing,  in  which  respect  it  resembles  many  other  bodies  which 

•  AocortUnir  to  the  latMt  r«0«iirchM  of  Kopp,  the  point  of  gr»»t«4t  density  of  the  water  ii 
4-08°  C.  (39-34°  F.).  According  to  the  dcU-rminntionii  of  thie  phjatcbt,  the  Tolume  of  water 
»>  1  at  OP  C.  changefl  when  heated  to  the  following  Tohioies : 


2P  0-W991 

40  099988 

6P  0*99990 

fP  0-99999 

10°  1-00012 

120  lOOOSl 

140  1-00056 


10»  1-00086 

18°  1-00118 

209  100167 

tP  1-00-iOO 

]M«  1-00247 

26®  1*00272 

MP  i-ooioe 


850  1-00670 

40°  l-00;63 

46°  100064 

80°  1-01177 

66°  1-01410 

00°  0^)1060 

06°  i-oioao 


70°  1-02226 

76°  1.02644 

80°  1-02868 

66°  1-03189 

90°  1-03640 

96°  1-03900 

100°  1-04290 
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expand  on  solidifying.  The  force  thus  exerted  by  freezing  water  is  enor^ 
mous.  Thick  iron  shells  quite  filled  with  water,  and  exposed,  with  their 
fuse-holes  securely  plugged,  to  the  cold  of  a  Canadian  winter  night,  have 
been  found  split  on  the  following  morning.  The  freezing  of  water  in  the 
joints  and  creTiees  of  rocks  is  a  most  potent  agent  in  their  disintegration. 
£xp€au»n  of  Gases. — This  is  a  point  of  great  practical  importance  to  the 
chemist,  and  happily  we  have  very  excellent  eTidence  upon  the  subject. 
The  following  four  propositions  exhibit,  at  a  single  view,  the  principal 
facts  of  the  case: 

1.  All  gases  expand  nearly  alike  for  equal  increments  of  heat ;  and  all 

▼apors,  when  remote  from  their  condensing  points,  follow  the  same 
law. 

2.  The  rate  of  expansion  is  not  altered  by  a  change  in  the  state  of  com- 

pression, or  elastic  force  of  the  gas  itself. 

8.  The  rate  of  expansion  is  uniform  for  all  degrees  of  heat. 

4.  The  actual  amount  of  expansion  is  equal  to  ,) ^  or  y}^^^  or  0*03666  of 
the  volume  of  the  gas  at  0*^  Centigrade,  for  each  degree  of  the  same 
scale.* 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  description  of  the  methods  of 
investigation  by  which  these  results  have  been  obtained;  the  advanced 
atadent  will  find  in  Pouillet's  £timfnt9  de  Physique^  and  in  the  papers  of 
Magnus  and  Kegnault^f  all  the  information  he  may  require. 

In  the  practical  manipulation  of  gases,  it  very  often  becomes  necessary 
to  make  a  correction  for  temperature,  or  to  discover  how  much  the  volume 
of  a  gas  would  be  increased  or  diminished  by  a  particular  change  of  tem- 
perature; this  can  be  efl^ect«d  with  great  facility.  Let  it  be  required,  for 
example,  to  find  the  volume  which  100  cubic  inches  of  any  gas  at  10*^ 
would  become  on  the  temperature  rising  to  20°. 

The  rate  of  expansion  is  , f  ^  or  y^  J^  of  the  volume  at  0°  for  each  degree ; 
or  3000  measures  at  0°  become  3011  at  1^  8022  at  2<',  8110  at  lO**,  and 
3220  at  20°.     Hence 

Heas-atlOO.       Mens,  at  20<'.       Meaa.  atlO".       Meaa.at20O. 
3110        :        8220      ==        100        :      103&37 

If  this  calculation  in  required  to  be  made  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  zero  of  that  scale  is  82°  below  the  melting- 
point  of  ice.  Above  this  temperature  the  expansion  for  each  degree  of 
the  Fahrenheit  scale  is  -A-^  of  the  original  volume. 

This,  and  the  correction  for  pressure,  are  operations  of  very  frequent 
occurrence  in  chemical  investigations,  and  the  student  will  do  well  to  become 
familiar  with  them. 


Note. — Of  the  four  propositions  stated  in  the  text,  the  first  and  second 
have  recently  been  shown  to  be  true  within  certain  limits  only;  and  the 
third,  although  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  would  be  very  difficult  to 
demonstrate  rigidly ;  in  fact,  the  equal  rate  of  expansion  of  air  is  assumed 
in  all  experiments  on  other  substances,  and  becomes  the  standard  by  which 
the  results  are  measured. 

The  rate  of  expansion  for  the  different  gases  is  not  absolutely  the  same, 
but  the  difference  is  so  small  that  for  most  purposes  it  may  with  perfect 
safety  be  neglected.     Neither  is  the  state  of  elasticity  altogether  indifferent^ 

*  Hw  fncUon  y^^  i>  very  oonveaient  for  calculation. 

t  P(««ndorfrii  Annaleo,  iv.  1. — Ann.  Cbim.  PfajB.,  8d  seriea,  iv.  5,  and  t.  62.  — See  aim 
Vitti^  MctkMiarjr  of  Chemiatry,  art.  IIbat,  vol.  iii.  p.  46. 
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(he  eipftnaioQ  being  •enilbl;  grtaler  for  ftn  equal  riie  of  temperatura  whea 

the  gas  is  in  a  coDipressed  state. 

It  it  important  lo  notice  lliat  the  greateet  deviations  from  the  mle  »r« 
eihibited  by  those  gasea  wliich,  as  will  hereafler  be  seen,  are  moat  easily 
liquefied,  aucb  as  carbon  dioxide,  cyanogen,  and  sulphur  dioxide;  and  Ibal 
tbe  discrepancies  become  smaller  and  Hmaller  as  the  elastic  force  is  leaacned  ; 
so  thai,  if  means  eiieled  for  comparing  the  different  gnses  in  Blatea  t^uallt^ 
diilant  from  iheir  points  of  condensation,  there  is  reason  lo  beliera  that  tfae 
law  would  be  strictty  fulfilled. 

The  eiperiments  of  Uallon  and  Oaj-Lussao  gi*e  for  the  rate  of  eipBn- 
sion  ,Vt  of  the  volume  at  0°:  Ibis  is  no  doubt  too  high.  Those  of  Rudbers 
give  ,|]i  those  of  Magnus  and  of  Regnault  ,^. 

The  ready  expaniibilit;  of  air  by  heat  gives  rise  to  the  pbcoonena  of 
winds.     In  the  temperate  regions  of  the  earth  these  are  very  variable  and 
-.    jj  unoerlain,   but  wilhin  and  near   the  tropics   s 

'  much  greater  repularily  prevails;  of  this  tLe 

.  yjt$    %  Irade-wHidi  furiiiBh  a  beautiful  emmple. 

'  """^     ^^  The  smaller  degree  of  obliquity  with  which 

S^  the  sun's  rays  fall  in  the  localities  mentionnl, 
occasions  Ihe  broad  belt  Ihns  stretcbiog  round 
the  earth  to  become  more  healed  than  any  olh^r 
4  S  piirt  of  Ihe  surface.  The  heat  thus  acquired  by 
absorption  is  imparled  to  Ihe  lower  stratum  of 
air,  which,  becoming  expanded,  riiieB,  and  gives 
place  (o  another:  and  in  this  manner  an  as- 
cending current  is  establisbed,  the  colder  Mid 
heavier  air  streaming  in  laterally  from  Ihe  more 
temperate  regions,  north  and  south,  to  supply  the  partial  vacuum  thus  occa- 
sioned. A  circulation  no  commenced  will  be  completed,  in  obedience  to  tb« 
laws  of  hydroBlatics,  by  the  cslablichment  of  count ei^currents  in  the 
higher  parts  of  the  atmosphere,  having  directions  the  reverse  of  those  on 
the  surface , 

Such  is  the  effect  produced  by  Ihe  unequal  beating  of  Ihe  equatorial 
parts;  Or,  more  correctly,  such  would  be  Ibc  effect  were  it  not  greatly 
modified  bj  Ihe  earth's  movement  of  rotation. 

As  the  circumference  of  the  earth  is,  in  round  numbers,  about  24,000 
miles,  and  since  it  rotates  on  its  axis,  from  west  to  east,  once  in  24  hours, 
the  oqunlorial  parts  must  have  a  molioa  of  1000  miles  per  hour;  this 
velocity  diminishes   rapidly  toward   each   pole,  where   it  is   reduced   to 

The  earth  in  its  rotation  carries  with  it  the  atmosphere,  whose  velocily 
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(he  eorabined  effects  of  the  nnequal  heating  and  of  the  movement  of  rota- 
tion b  to  generate  in  the  northern  hemisphere  a  constant  north-east  wind, 
and  in  the  southern  hemisphere  an  equally  constant  south-east  wind. 

In  the  same  manner  the  npper  or  return  current  is  subject  to  a  change 
of  direction  in  the  rcTerse  order;  the  rapidly  moving  wind  of  the  tropics, 
transferred  laterally  towards  the  poles,  is  soon  found  to  travel  faster  than 
the  earth  beneath  it,  producing  the  effect  of  a  westerly  wind,  which  modi- 
fies the  primary  current. 

The  regularity  of  the  trade-winds  is  much  interfered  with  by  the  neigh- 
borhood of  large  continents,  which  produce  local  effects  upon  a  scale  suffi- 
ciently great  to  modify  deeply  the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind.  This 
is  the  case  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  They  usually  extend  from  about  the  28th 
degree  of  latitude  in  both  hemispheres  to  within  8^  of  the  equator,  but  are 
subject  to  some  rariations  in  this  respect.  Between  them,  and  also  beyond 
their  boundaries,  lie  belts  of  calms  and  light  variable  winds;  and  beyond 
these  latter,  extending  into  higher  latitudes  in  both  hemispheres,  westerly 
winds  usually  prevail.  The  general  direction  of  the  trade-wind  of  the 
Northern  hemisphere  is  E.N.E.,  and  that  of  the  Southern  hemisphere 
E.S.E, 

The  trade-windsp  it  may  be  remarked,  furnish  an  admirable  physical 
proof  of  the  reality  of  the  earth^s  movement  of  rotation. 

The  theory  of  the  action  of  chimneys,  and  of  natural  and  artificial  ven- 
tilation, belongs  to  the  same  subject. 

Let  the  reader  turn  to  the  demonstration  given  of  the  Archimedean 
hydrostatic  theorem:  let  him  once  more  imagine  a  body  immersed  in 
water,  and  having  a  density  equal  to  that  of  the  water;  it  will  remain  in 
equilibrium  in  any  part  beneath  the  surface,  and  for  these  reasons:  The 
force  which  presses  it  downward  is  the  weight  of  the  bpdy  added  to  the 
weight  of  the  column  of  water  above  it;  the  force  which  presses  it  upward 
is  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water  equal  to  the  height  of  both  conjoined  ;  — 
the  density  of  the  body  is  that  of  water,  that  is,  it  weighs  as  much  ns  an 
eqaal  bulk  of  that  liquid;  consequently,  the  downward  and  upward  forces 
are  equally  balanced,  and  the  body  remains  at  rest. 

Next,  let  the  circumstances  be  altered;  let  the  body  be  lighter  than  an 
equal  bulk  of  water ;  the  pressure  upward  of  the  column  of  water  a  e  is 
DO  longer  compensated  by  the  downward  pres- 
sure of  the  corresponding  column  of  solid  and 
water  above  it ;  the  former  force  preponderates, 
and  the  body  is  driven  upward.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  body  be  specifically  heavier  than  wa- 
ter, then  the  latter  furce  has  the  ascendency,  and 
the  body  sinks. 

All  things  so  described  exist  in  a  common 
chimney ;  the  solid  body,  of  the  same  density  as 
that  of  the  fluid  in  which  it  floats,  is  reprei^ented 
bj  the  air  in  the  chimney  funnel ;  the  space  a  C 
represents  the  whole  atmosphere  above  it.  When 
the  air  inside  and  outside  the  chimney  is  at  the 
same  temperature,  equilibrium  takes  place,  be- 
cause the  downward  tendency  of  the  air  within  is  counteracted  by  the 
upward  pressure  of  that  without. 

Now,  let  the  chimney  be  heated;  the  air  suffers  expansion,  and  a  portion 
is  expelled;  the  chimney  therefore  contains  a  smaller  weight  of  air  than 
it  did  before;  the  external  and  internal  columns  no  longer  balance  each 
other,  and  the  warmer  and  lighter  air  is  forced  upward  from  below,  and 
its  place  supplied  by  cold  air.  If  the  brick-work,  or  other  material  of 
which  the  chimney  is  constructed,  retain  its  temperature,  this  second  por- 

5* 
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lion  of  air  is  disposed  of  like  the  first,  and  the  ascending  current  eontinues, 
so  long  as  the  sides  of  the  chimney  are  hotter  than  the  surrounding  air. 

Sometimes,  owing  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature  in  the  atmosphere, 
the  chimney  may  happen  to  be  colder  than  the  air  about  it.  The  column 
within  forthwith  suffers  contraction  of  volume;  the  deficiency  is  filled  np 
from  without,  and  the  column  becomes  heavier  than  one  of  similar  height 
on  the  outside ;  the  result  is,  that  it  falls  out  of  the  chimney,  just  as  the 
heavy  body  sinks  in  the  water,  and  has  its  place  occupied  by  air  from 
above.  A  descending  current  is  thus  produced,  which  may  be  often  no- 
ticed in  the  summer  season,  by  the  smoke  from  neighboring  chimneyH  find- 
ing its  way  into  rooms  which  have  been  for  a  considerable  time  without  fire. 

The  ventilation  of  mines  has  long  been  conducted  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, and  more  recently  it  has  been  applied  to  dwelling-houses  and  assembly- 
rooms.  The  mine  is  furnished  with  two  shafts,  or  with  one  shaft  divided 
throughout  by  a  diaphragm  of  boards ;  and  these  are  so  arranged,  that  air 
forced  down  the  one  shall  traverse  the  whole  extent  of  the  workings  before 
it  escapes  by  the  other.  A  fire  kept  up  in  one  of  these  shafts,  by  rarefy- 
ing the  air  within,  and  causing  an  ascending  current,  occasions  fresh  air 
to  traverse  every  part  of  the  mine,  and  sweep  before  it  the  noxious  gases 
but  too  frequently  present. 

CONDUCTION  OF  HKAT. 

Different  bodies  possess  very  different  conducting  powers  with  respect 
to  heat:  if  two  similar  rods,  the  one  of  iron,  the  other  of  glass,  be  held  in 
the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  the  iron  will  soon  become  too  hot  to  be  touched, 
while  the  glass  may  be  grasped  with  impunity  within  an  inch  of  the  red- 
hot  portion. 

Experiments  made  by  analogous  but  more  accurate  methods  have  estab- 
lished a  numerical  comparison  of  the  conducting  powers  of  many  bodies. 
The  following  may  he  taken  as  a  specimen  :  — 

Silver 

Copper 

Gold 

Brass     . 

Tin  ... 

Iron 

As  a  class,  the  metals  are  by  very  far  the  best  conductors,  although  much 
difference  exists  between  them ;  stones,  dense  woods,  and  charcoal  follow 
next  in  order :  then  liquids  in  general,  and  gases,  whose  conducting  power 
is  almost  inappreciable. 

Under  favorable  circumstances,  nevertheless,  both  liquids  and  gases 
may  become  rapidly  heated  :  heat  applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  containing 
vessel  is  very  speedily  communicated  to  its  contents :  this,  however,  is  not 
so  much  by  conduction  as  by  convection,  or  carrying.  A  complete  circu- 
lation is  set  up;  the  portions  in  contact  with  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  get 
heated,  become  lighter,  and  rise  to  the  surface,  and  in  this  way  the  heait 
becomes  communicated  to  the  whole.  If  these  movements  be  prevented  by 
dividing  the  vessel  into  a  great  number  of  compartments*  the  really  low 
conducting  power  of  the  substance  is  made  evident ;  and  this  is  the  reason 
why  certain  organic  fabrics,  as  wool,  silk,  feathers,  and  porous  bodies  in 
general,  the  cavities  of  which  are  full  of  air,  exhibit  such  feeble  powers 
of  conduction. 

The  circulation  of  heated  water  through  pipes  is  now  extensively  applied 
to  the  warming  of  buildings  and  conservatories;  and  in  chemical  works  a 
serpentine  metal  tube  containing  hot  oil  is  often  uned  for  heating  stills  and 
evaporating- pans :  the  two  extremities  of  the  tube  arc  connected  with  tiie 


1000 

Steel 

.     116 

786 

Lead 

86 

682 

Platinum 

*       84 

286 

German  silver 

63 

146 

Bismuth 

.       18 

119 
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ends  of  Another  spiral  built  into  a  small  furnace  at  the  lower  level,  and  an 
nniniermitling  circulation  of  the  liquid  takes  place  as  long  as  heat  is 
applied. 

CHANOB  OF  8TATB. 

Solid  bodies  when  heated  are  expanded ;  many  are  liquefied,  t.  e.,  they 
fnse.  The  fasion  of  solids  is  frequently  preceded  by  a  gradual  softening, 
more  especially  when  the  temperature  approaches  the  point  of  fusion. 
This  phenomenon  is  obserred  in  the  case  of  wax  or  iron.  In  the  case  of 
other  solids  —  of  zinc  and  lead,  for  instance  —  and  several  other  metals, 
this  softening  is  not  observed.  Generally,  bodies  expand  during  the  pro-> 
cess  of  fusion ;  an  exception  to  this  rule  is  water,  which  expands  during 
freezing  (10  vol.  of  water  produce  nearly  11  vol.  of  ice),  while  ice  when 
faying  produces  a  proportionately  smaller  volume  of  water.  The  expansion 
of  bodies  during  fusion,  and  at  temperatures  preceding  fusion,  or  the  con- 
traction during  solidification  and  further  refrigeration,  is  very  unequal. 
Wax  expands  considerably  before  fusing,  and  comparatively  little  during 
foaion  itself.  Wax,  when  poured  into  moulds,  fills  them  perfectly  during 
solidification,  but  afterwards  contracts  considerably.  Stearic  acid,  on  the 
contrary,  expands  very  little  before  fusion,  but  rather  considerably  duf  ing 
fosion,  and  consequently  pure  stearic  acid  when  poured  into  moulds  solidi- 
fies to  a  rough  porous  mass,  contracting  little  by  further  cooling.  The 
addition  of  a  little  wax  to  stearic  acid  prevents  the  powerful  contraction 
in  the  moment  of  solidification,  and  renders  it  more  fit  for  being  moulded. 

Latent  Heat  of  Fusion. — During  fusion  bodies  absorb  a  certain  quantity 
of  heat,  which  is  not  indicated  by  the  thermometer;  at  a  given  tempera- 
ture—  the  fusing-point,  for  instance  —  a  certain  weight  of  substance  con- 
tains when  solid  less  heat  than  when  liquid. 

If  equal  weights  of  water  at  0°  and  water  at  79®  be  mixed,  the  tempera- 
tore  of  the  mixture  will  be  the  mean  of  the  two  temperatures,  or  89-5°. 
If  the  same  experiment  be  repeated  with  snow  or  finely-powdered  ice  at 
0^,  and  water  at  79®,  the  temperature  of  the  whole  will  be  ouly  QP,  but  the 
iee  will  have  been  melted. 

1  lb.  of  water  at  0®     >        n  iv        a      -*  oo  ro 
1  lb.  of  water  at  79®   }  =  ^  lb.  water  at  8960 


1  lb.  of  ice  at  OO  .2  lb.  water  at  0® 


1  lb.  of  water  at  79®   /  ~~ 


In  the  last  experiment,  therefore,  as  much  heat  has  been  apparently  lost 
as  would  have  raised  a  quantity  of  water  equal  to  that  of  the  ice  through 
a  range  of  79®. 

The  heat,  thus  become  insensible  to  the  thermometer  in  effecting  the 
liquefaction  of  the  ice,  is  called  Intent  heat,  or,  better,  heat  of  fluidity. 

Again,  let  a  perfectly  uniform  source  of  heat  be  imagined,  of  such 
intensity  that  a  pound  of  water  placed  over  it  would  have  its  temperature 
rvk'ied  5®  per  minute.  Starting  with  water  at  0®,  in  rather  less  than  16 
minutes  it«  temperature  would  have  risen  79®;  but  the  same  quantity  of 
iee  at  0®,  ezpos^  for  the  same  interval  of  time,  would  not  have  its  tem- 
perature raided  a  single  degree.  But,  then,  it  would  have  become  water ; 
the  heat  received  would  have  been  exclusively  employed  in  effecting  the 
change  of  state. 

Thin  heat  is  not  lost,  for  when  the  water  freezes  it  is  again  evolved.  If 
a  tall  jar  of  water,  covered  to  exclude  dust,  be  placed  in  a  situation  where 
it  shall  be  quite  undisturbed,  and  at  the  same  time  exposed  to  great  cold, 
the  temperature  of  the  water  may  be  reduced  10®  or  more  below  its  frccz- 
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ing-point  without  the  formation  of  ice ;  *  but  then,  if  a  little  agitation  be 
communicated  to  the  jar,  or  a  grain  of  sand  dropped  into  the  water,  a  por- 
tion instantly  solidifies,  and  the  temperature  of  the  whole  rises  to  0® ;  the 
heat  disengaged  by  the  freezing  of  a  small  portion  of  the  water  will  hare 
been  sufficient  to  raise  the  whole  contents  of  the  jar  6®. 

This  curious  condition  of  instable  equilibrium  shown  by  the  very  cold 
water  in  the  preceding  experiment,  may  be  reproduced  with  a  variety  of 
solutions  which  tend  to  crystallite  or  solidify,  but  in  which  that  change  is 
for  a  while  suspended.  Thus,  a  solution  of  crystallized  sodium  sulphate 
in  its  own  weight  of  warm  water,  left  to  cool  in  an  open  ressel,  deposits  a 
large  quantity  of  the  salt  in  crystals.  If  the  warm  solution,  however,  be 
filtered  into  a  clean  flask,  which  when  full  is  securely  corked  and  set  aside 
to  cool  undiRturbed,  no  crystals  will  be  deposited,  even  after  many  days, 
until  the  cork  is  withdrawn  and  the  contents  of  the  flask  violently  shaken. 
Crystallization  then  rapidly  takes  place  in  a  very  beautiful  manner,  and 
the  whole  becomes  perceptibly  warm. 

The  law  thus  illustrated  in  the  case  of  water  is  perfectly  general. 
Whenever  a  solid  becomes  a  liquid,  a  certain  fixed  and  definite  amount  of 
heat  disappears,  or  becomes  latent ;  and  conversely,  whenever  a  liquid  be- 
comes a  solid,  heat  to  a  corresponding  extent  is  given  out. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  melting  points  of  several  subst-ances, 
and  their  latent  heats  of  fusion  expressed  in  gram-degrees  —  that  is  to 
say,  the  numbers  in  the  column  headed  ** latent  heat'*  denote  the  number 
of  grams  of  water  the  temperature  of  which  would  be  raised  1®  Centigrade 
by  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  fuse  one  grain  of  the  several  solids:  — 


Substance. 


Mercury  . 
Phosphorus 
Lead  .  . 
Sulphur  . 
Iodine 
Bismuth  . 
Cadmium 


Mel  tin  i( 
l»oliit. 


44 
302 
115 
107 
270 
820 


lAtent 
Heat. 


2  82 

5  0 

5-4 

94 

11  7 

12-6 

13-6 


Sub«tance. 


Melting 
Point. 


Tin 

Silver 

Zinc 

Calcium  chloride  1 
(CaCl,  OHH))      / 
'   Potassium  nitrate  . 
Sodium  nitrate 


235« 
1000 
488 

28-5 

389 
8l0o 


Latent 
Ueat. 


1 4 -25 

211 

281 

40  7 

47-4 
68  0 


When  a  solid  substance  can  be  made  to  liquefy  by  a  weak  chemical 
attraction,  cold  results,  from  sensible  heat  becoming  latent.  This  is  the 
principle  of  the  many  frigorific  mixtures  to  be  found  described  in  some  of 
the  older  chemical  treatises.  When  snow  or  powdered  ice  is  mixed  with 
common  salt,  and  a  thermometer  plunged  into  the  mass,  the  mercury  sinks 

to 17*7®C-  {0°  F.),  while  the  whole  after  a  short  time  becomes  fluid  by  the 

attraction  between  the  water  and  the  salt;  such  a  mixture  is  very  often 
used  in  chemical  experiments  to  cool  receivers  and  condense  the  vapors 
of  volatile  liquids.  Powdered  crystallized  calcium  chloride  and  snow  pro- 
duce cold  enough  to  freeze  mercury.     Even  powdered  potassium  nitrate, 

*  Fntied  t)odie8,  when  cooled  down  to  or  below  their  ftifting  point,  ft^nentl.y  remain  liquid, 
more  c*p«:ii»lly  wht-n  not  in  contact  with  solid  Itodioa  TJiiw,  water  in  a  mixtnre  of  oil  of 
a1mond8  and  e'hloroforra,  of  iip<»ciflr  gravity  equal  to  \U  own,  runmins  liquid  to  —10°:  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  fused  sulphiir  or  phopphtirns,  floating  in  a  solutitm  of  sine  chloride  of  appropriate 
concentration,  retains  the  liqnid  tondition  Jit  t«'nip*'ratnre«  40©  I.elow  \tj»  fueing  point.  Liquid 
bodies,  thua  cooled  below  their  fusing  point,  frequently  solidify  when  touched  with  a  solid  suit- 
stance,  invariably  when  brought  in  contact  with  a  fragment  of  the  same  body  Ta  the  solid 
condition. 
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or  sal-ammoniac,  or  ammonium  nitrate,  dissolved  in  water,  occasions  a 
ferj  notable  depression  of  temperature :  in  every  case,  in  short,  in  which 
solution  is  anaccompanied  by  energetic  chemical  action,  cold  is  produced. 

No  relation  can  be  traced  between  the  actual  melting-point  of  a  sub* 
stance,  and  ita  latent  heat  when  in  the  fused  state. 

Latent  Heat  of  Vaporization.  —  A  law  of  exactly  the  same  kind  as  that 
described  affects  universally  the  gaseous  condition ;  change  of  state  from 
solid  or  liquid  to  gas  is  accompanied  by  absorption  of  sensible  heat,  and 
the  reverse  by  its  disengagement.  The  latent  heat  of  steam  and  other 
Ttpors  may  be  ascertained  by  a  mode  of  investigation  similar  to  that 
employed  in  the  case  of  water. 

When  water  at  0^  is  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  water  at  100^,  the  whole 
is  found  to  possess  the  mean  of  the  two  temperatures,  or  60° ;  on  the  other 
hand,  1  part  by  weight  of  tteam  at  100°,  when  condensed  in  cold  water,  is 
found  to  be  capable  of  raising  6*4  p«rts  of  the  latter  from  the  freezing  to 
the  boiling-point,  or  through  a  range  of  100°.  Now  100  X  5-4=540° ;  that 
ia  to  say,  steam  at  100°,  in  becoming  water  at  100°,  parts  with  enough 
heat  to  raise  a  weight  of  water  equal  to  its  own  (if  it  were  possible)  540°, 
of  the  thermometer.  When  water  passes  into  steam,  the  same  quantity  of 
sensible  heat  becomes  latent. 

The  vapors  of  other  liquids  seem  to  have  less  latent  heat  than  that  of 
witer.  The  following  table  is  by  Dr.  Th.  Andrews,  and  serves  well  to 
illostrate  this  point.  The  latent  heats  are  expressed,  as  in  the  last  table, 
in  gram-degrees : 


Vapor 

of  water  .... 

.  635-90° 

alcohol     . 

.       202-40 

ether  .... 

.     90-45 

oxalic  ether 

72-72 

acetic  ether 

.     92-68 

ethylio  iodide 

40-87 

pyroxylic  spirit  . 

.  263-70 

carbon  bisulphide     . 

86-67 

tin  tetrachloride 

.     80-35 

bromine   . 

45-06 

oil  of  turpentine 

.     74-03 

Ebullition  is  occasioned  by  the  formation  of  bubbles  of  vapor  within  the 
body  of  the  evaporating  liquid,  which  rise  to  the  surface  like  bubbles  of 
permanent  gas.  This  occurs  in  different  liquids  at  very  different  tempera- 
tures. Under  the  same  circumstances,  the  boiling-point  is  quite  constant, 
tod  often  becomes  a  physical  character  of  great  importance  in  distinguish- 
ing liquids  which  much  resemble  each  other.  A  few  cases  may  be  cited 
in  illustration : 

Sobstanoe.  Boiling-point. 

Aldehyde 20-8° 

Ether 84-9 

Carbon  bisulphide 46-1 

Alcohol 78-4 

Water 100 

Nitric  acid,  strong 120 

Oil  of  turpentine 157 

Sulphuric  acid 826-6 

Mercury .  350 

For  ebullition  to  take  place,  it  is  necessary  that  the  elasticity  of  the 
Vftpor  should  be  able  to  overcome  the  cohesion  of  the  liquid  and  the  pres- 
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sure  upon  its  surface :  hence  the  extent  to  which  the  boiling-point  may  he 
modified. 

Water,  under  the  usual  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  boils  at  100^ 
(212^  F.) :  in  a  partially  exhausted  receiver  or  on  a  mountain-top  it  boils 
at  a  much  lower  temperature:  and  in  the  best  vacuum  of  an  excellent  air- 
pump,  over  oil  of  vitriol,  which  absorbs  the  vapor,  it  will  often  enter  into 
violent  ebullition  while  ice  is  in  the  oct  of  forming  upon  the  surface. 

On  the  other  hand,  water  confined  in  a  very  strong  metallic  vessel  may 
be  restrained  from  boiling  by  the  pressure  of  its  own  vapor  to  an  almost 
unlimited  extent;  a  temperature  of  177^  or  204®  is  very  easily  obtained; 
and,  in  fact,  it  is  said  that  it  may  be  made  red-hot,  and  yet  retain  its 
fluidity. 

There  is  a  very  simple  and  beautiful  experiment  illustrative  of  the  effect 
of  diminished  pressure  in  depressing  the  boiling-point  of  a  liquid.  A 
Fia  30.  little  water  is  made  to"  boil  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  flask  or 
retort  placed  over  a  lamp,  until  the  air  has  been  chased  out, 
and  the  steam  issues  freely  from  the  neck.  A  tightly  fitting 
cork  is  then  inserted,  and  the  lamp  at  the  same  moment 
withdrawn.  When  the  ebullition  ceases,  it  may  be  renewed 
at  pleasure  for  a  considerable  time  by  the  alfusion  of  cold 
water,  which,  by  condeosing  the  vapor  within,  occasions  a 
partial  vacuum. 

The  nature  of  the  vessel,  or,  rather,  the  state  of  its  surface, 
exercises  an  influence  upon  the  boiling-point,  and  this  to  a 
much  greater  extent  thnn  was  formerly  supposed.  It  has 
long  been  noticed  that  in  a  metAllic  vessel  water  boils,  under 
the  same  circumstanccii  of  pressure,  at  a  temperature  one  or  two  degrees 
below  that  at  which  ebullition  takes  place  in  glass;  but  it  has  lately  been 
shown  *  that  by  particular  management  a  much  greater  difference  can  be 
observed.  If  two  similar  glass  flasks  be  taken,  the  one  coated  in  the  in- 
side with  a  film  of  shellac,  and  the  other  completely  cleansed  by  hot  sul- 
phuric acid,  water  heated  over  a  lamp  in  the  first  will  boil  at  9U-4®,  while 
in  the  second  it  will  often  rise  to  106**  or  even  higher;  a  momentary  burst 
of  vapor  then  ensues,  and  the  thermometer  sinks  a  few  degrees,  after  which 
it  rises  again.  In  this  state,  the  introduction  of  a  few  metallic  filings,  or 
angular  fragments  of  any  kind,  occasions  a  lively  disengsgement  of  vapor, 
while  the  temperature  sinks  to  100**,  and  there  remains  stationary.  These 
remarkable  effects  must  be  attributed  to  an  attraction  between  the  surface 
of  the  vessel  and  the  liquid. 

When  out  of  contact  with  solid  bodies,  liquids  not  only  solidify  with  re- 
luctance, but  also  assume  the  gaseous  condition  with  greater  difficulty. 
Drops  of  water  or  of  aqueous  saline  solutions  floating  on  the  contact- 
surface  of  two  liquids,  of  which  one  is  heavier  and  the  other  lighter,  may 
be  heated  from  10  to  20  degrees  above  the  ordinary  boiling-point;  explo- 
sive ebullition,  however,  is  instantaneously  induced  by  contact  with  a  solid 

substance. 

A  cubic  inch  of  water  in  becoming  steam  under  the  ordinary  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  expands  into  1696  cubic  inches,   or  nearly  a  cubic 

foot. 

Steam,  not  in  contact  with  tcater,  is  affected  by  heat  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  permanent  gases ;  its  rate  of  expansion  and  increase  of  elastic  forco 
are  practically  the  same.  When  water  is  present,  the  rise  of  temperature 
increases  the  quantity  and  density  of  the  steam,  and  hence  the  elastic  force 
increases  in  a  far  more  rapid  proportion. 

This  elastic  force  of  steam  in  contact  with  water,  at  different  tempera- 

•  Marcet  *  Ann.  Chlm.  Phyi.'  8d  wriei,  v.  448. 
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(ares,  has  been  very  carefully  determined  by  Arago  and  Dulong,  and  lately 
by  Magnus  and  RegnauU.  The  force  is  expressed  in  atmospheres :  the  ab- 
eolate  pressure  upon  any  given  surface  can  be  easily  calculated,  allowing 
14-6  lb  per  square  inch  to  each  atmosphere.  The  experiments  were  carried 
to  tweniy-fiTe  atmospheres;  at  which  point  the  ditiiculties  and  danger 
became  so  great  as  to  put  a  stop  to  the  inquiry:  the  rest  of  the  table  is 
the  result  of  calculations  founded  on  the  data  so  obtained : 


Prrwwirrof  8teuB 


IB 


1 

1-6 

2 

2-5 

6 

6-6 

6 

6-5 

7 

7-6 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


It  is  very 
water  of  any 
temperature 
by  Regnault 


OoiTespondfiig 

PreMore  of  St«un 

ttttuperstore. 

100*» 

8        . 

112 

8-5 

122 

4 

129 

4-5 

158 

17 

157 

18 

160 

19 

168 

20 

167 

21 

169 

22 

172 

28 

177 

24 

182 

25 

186 

80 

190 

85 

194 

40 

197 

45 

200-5 

50 

203 

CorreapoDdiog 
t«mp»nitiire. 


185° 

140- 

145 

149 

207 

209 

212 

214 

217 

219 

222 

224 

226 

286 

245 

258 

255 

266 


5 
5 


interesting  to  know  the  amount  of  heat  requisite  to  conyert 
given  temperature  into  steam  of  the  same  or  another  given 
The  most  exact  experiments  on  this  subject  have  been  made 
He  arrived  at  this  result,  that  when  the  unit-weight  of  steam 
tt  the  temperature  ^  is  converted  into  water  of  the  same  temperature,  and 
then  cooled  to  0°,  it  gives  out  the  quantity  of  heat  7*,  which  is  represented 
by  the  formula: 

r  =  606  •  5  +  0  •  805  <. 

This  formula  appears  to  hold  good  for  temperatures  above  and  below  the 
ordinary  boiling-point  of  water.  The  following  table  gives  the  values  of 
Ty  eorresponding  to  the  respective  temperatures  in  the  first  columns: 


t 

0« 

50 

100 

150 

200 


T 

606 
621 
637 
652 

667 


50 

7 

0 

2 

5 


T  is  called  the  total  heat  of  steam,  being  the  heat  required  to  raise  water 
from  0^  to  f,  together  with  that  which  becomes  latent  by  the  transformation 
of  water  of  t  into  steam  at  /.  Regnault  states,  as  a  result  of  some  very  deli- 
Mte  experimenta,  that  the  heat  necessary  to  raise  a  unit-weight  of  water 
from  0°  to  <  is  not  exactly  denoted  by  /;  the  discrepancy,  however,  is  so 
•maU  thai  it  may  he  disregarded.     Employing  the  approximate  value»  the 
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latent  heat  of  Bteam,  X,  at  any  temperature  will  be  found  by  subtraeiing  t 
from  the  total  heat;  or,  according  to  the  formula: 

X  =  606  6— 0-695  <. 

This  equation  shows  us  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  latent  heat  of  stesm 
diminishes  as  the  temperature  rines.     Before  Regnault's  experiments  were 
made,  two  laws  of  great  simplicity  were  generally  admitted,  one  of  which, 
howeTer,  contradicted  the  other.    Watt  concluded,  from  experiments  of  his 
own,  as  well  as  from  theoretical  speculations,  that  the  total  heat  of  steam 
would  be  the  same  at  all  temperatures.     Were  this  true,  equal  weights  of 
steam  passed  into  cold  water  would  always  exhibit  the  same  heating  power, 
no  matter  what  the  temperature  of  the  steam  might  be.     Exactly  the  same 
abtolute  amount  of  heat,  and  consequently  the  same  quantity  of  fuel,  would 
be  required  to  evaporate  a  given  weight  of  water  m  vacuo  at  a  temperature 
which  the  hand  can  bear,  or  under  great  pressure,  and  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture.    Watt*s  Law,  though  agreeing  well  with  the  rough  practical  results 
obtained  by  engineers,  is  only  approximately  true;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  deductions  which  have  just  been  made  from  it.    The  second  law, 
in  opposition  to  Watt's,  is  that  of  Southern,  stating  the  latent  heat  of  steam 
to  be  the  same  at  all  temperatures.      Regnault*s  researches  have  shown 
that  neither  Watt's  law  (T  constant),  nor  Southern's  law  (L  constant)  is 
correct. 

The  economical  applications  of  steam  are  numerous  and  extremely  Talu- 
able:  they  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  those  in  which  the  healing 
power  is  employed,  and  those  in  which  its  elastic  force  is  brought  into  use. 
The  value  of  steam  as  a  source  of  heat  depends  upon  the  facility  with 
which  it  may  be  conveyed  to  distant  points,  and  upon  the  large  amount  of 
latent  heat  it  contains,  which  is  disengaged  in  the  act  of  condensation.  An 
invariable  temperature  of  100°,  or  higher,  may  be  kept  up  in  the  pipes  or 
other  vessels  in  which  the  steam  is  contained  by  the  expenditure  of  a  very 
small  quantity  of  the  latter.  Steam-baths  of  various  forms  are  used  in  the 
arts  with  great  convenience,  and  also  by  the  scientific  chemist  for  drying 
filters  and  other  objects  where  excessive  heat  would  be  hurtful:  a  very 
good  instrument  of  the  kind  was  contrived  by  Mr.  Everitt.  It  is  merely  a 
small  kettle  (fig.  37),  surmounted  by  a  double  box  or  jacket,  into  which 
the  substance  to  be  dried  is  put,  and  loosely  covered  by  a  card.  The  appa- 
ratus is  placed  over  a  lamp,  and  may  be  left  without  attention  for  many 
hours.  A  little  hole  in  the  side  of  the  jacket  gives  vent  to  the  excess  of 
steam. 

The  principle  of  the  steam-engine  may  be  described  in  a  few  words :  its 
mechanical  details  do  not  belong  to  the  design  of  the  present  volume.     The 

machine  consists  essentially  of  a  cylinder  or  metal 
Fig.  37.  a  (fig.  88),  in  which  a  closely  fitting  solid  piston 

works,  the  rod  of  which  passes,  air-tight,  through 
a  stuffing-box  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and  is 
connected  with  the  machinery  to  be  put  in  motion, 
directly,  or  by  the  intervention  of  an  oscillating 
beam.  A  pipe  communicates  with  the  interior  of 
the  cylinder,  and  also  with  a  vessel  surrounded 
with  cold  water,  called  the  condenser  6,  into  which 
a  jet  of  cold  water  can  at  pleasure  be  introduced. 
A  sliding-valve  arrangement,  shown  at  c,  serves  to 
open  a  communication  between  the  boiler  and  the 
cylinder,  and  between  the  cylinder  and  the  con- 
denser in  such  a  manner  that  while  the  steam  is 
allowed  to  press  with  all  its  force  upon  one  side  of  the  piston,  the  other, 
open  to  the  condenser,  is  necessarily  vacuous.     The  valve  is  shifted  by  the 
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(ogine  itself  U  the  proper  moment,  ao  Ihst  the  piston  is  tilterDately  drJTen 

bj  the  Blesm  up  and  down  igainBt  a  vacuum.    A  large  air-pump,  nut  shown 

in  Ibe  engrariug;,   is   coDDeeted   with    Ihe 

condenser,   and  serres  to   remoTe  an;  air  Fie-  is. 

Ibat  msj  enter  (he  cylinder,  and  also  the 

water  produced  bj  condensatioa,  togelher 

vilh  that  which  ma;  have  been  injected. 

engine.  la  wliat  is  called  the  high-prei- 
sare  eagiDe,  (he  condenser  and  air-pump 
ire  suppressed,  and  Ihe  steam  is  allaired 
to  escape  ml  once  from  the  oyUnder  into 
the  atmosphere.  It  is  obTioua  tbol  in  this 
arrangement  the  steam  has  to  oTercone 
Ihe  whole  pressure  of  the  air,  and  a  much 
gmlcT  elutic  force  is  require<l  to  produce 
Ihe  same  effect;  but  this  is  to  a  yerj  great 
eitent  compensated  by  the  absence  of  the 
air-puoip  and  the  increased  simpticil;  of 
the  whole  machine.  Large  engines,  both 
OD  shore  and  in  steamships,  are  usually 
eonstmcted  on  the  condensing  principle, 
ihe  prcasnre  seldom  exceeding  sii  or  seven 
pounds  per  square  inch  above  that  of  the 
slmosphere;  for  small  engines  the  high- 
pressnre  plan  is.  perhaps,  preferable. 
UcomotiTe  engines  are  of  this  kind. 

A  peculiar  modification  of  the  steam- 
tngiae.  employed  in  Cornwall,  for  draining 
Ihe  deep  mines  of  (ha(  country,  is  now  get- 
ling  into  nse  elsewhere  for  other  purposes. 
in  Ihii  machine,  economy  of  fuel  Is  curried 

to  a  most  extraordinary  extent,  engines  having  been  known  to  perform  Ihe 
'fU;  of  raUing  more  than  lOO.OOO.OUO  lbs.  of  wnter  one  foot  high  by  the  con- 
■amption  of  a  single  bushel  of  coals.  Tbe  engines  are  single- acting,  Ibedown- 
>tn>ke.  which  is  made  against  a  vacuum,  being  (he  effective  one,  and  em- 
ployed to  lift  the  euormous  weight  of  tbe  pump-rods  in  (he  shaft  of  Ihe 
nine.  When  the  piston  reaches  Ihe  bollom,  Ihe  communication  both  with 
the  boiler  and  tbe  condenser  is  out  off,  while  an  tguHiMmit-valvc  is  opened 
connecting  the  upper  and  tower  eitremities  of  the  cylinder,  whereupon 
■be  weight  of  the  pump-rods  draws  the  pixlon  to  Ihe  top  and  makes  Ihe 
up-qlrake.  The  engine  is  worked  eipannsdy.  as  it  is  termed,  steam  of 
bigh  tengion  being  employed,  which  is  cut  off  at  one-eighth  oi  even  one- 
lenlfa  of  tbe  stroke. 

The  process  of  distillalion,  which  may  now  be  noticed,  is  very  simple: 
il>  abject  ia  either  to  separate  substances  which  rise  in  vapor  at  different 
■finperatnres,  or  to  part  a  volatile  liquid  from  a  substance  incapable  of 
'otitiliialion.  The  saoie  process  applied  to  bodies  which  pass  directly 
from  (he  nolid  to  the  gaseous  condition,  and  the  reverse,  is  called  tublimalion. 
E'frj  distillatory  apparatus  coasisla  essentially  of  a  boiler,  in  which  the 
'»por  is  raised,  and  of  a  condenser,  in  which  it  returns  to  the  liquid  or 
Mile!  condition  In  tho  still  employed  for  manufftcluring  pnrpones,  Ihe 
'«!"  is  usually  a  spiral  metal  lube  immerBed  in  a  tub  of  wsier.  The 
'Offlnon  retort  and  receiver  constitute  the  simplest  ftrrangcment  for  dislil- 
1*1100  on  the  smnll  scale;  tbe  relort  is  heated  by  a  gas  lamp,  and  tho  re- 
«''«T  is  kept  cool,  if  necessary,  by  a  wet  cloth,  or  it  may  bo  iiirronnded 
"iibiee.    (Fig-  80.) 
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Liebig'8  oondenser  *  (fig.  40)  is  a  very  raluable  instrument  in  the  Iftbora- 
lory ;  it  consists  of  a  glass  tube  tapering  from  end  to  end,  fixed  bj  per- 


forated corks  in  the  centre  of  the  metal  pipe,  provided  with  tubes  so 
ranged  that  a  current  of  cold  water  may  circulate  through  the  apparatus. 
By  putting  ice  into  the  little  cistern,  the  water  may  be  kept  at  0*^,  and 
extremely  Tolatile  liquids  condensed. 

Fig.4a, 


Liquids  evaporate  at  temperatures  below  their  boiling-points:  in  this 
case  the  evaporation  takes  place  slowly  from  the  surface.  Water,  or  alco- 
hol, exposed  in  an  open  vessel,  at  the  temperature  of  the  air,  gradually 
disappears:  the  more  rapidly,  the  warmer  and  drier  the  air. 

This  fact  was  formerly  explained  by  supposing  that  air  and  gases  in 
general  had  the  power  of  dissolving  and  holding  in  solution  certain  quan- 

[•InTent«d  by  WeltxeL  the  eld«r,  of  Stockholm,  and  well  dMcribed  and  figured  in  Ony*i 
OperatiTe  Chemist— B.  B.j 
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titles  of  liquids,  and  that  this  power  increased  with  the  temperature:  such 
ui  idea  is  incorreet. 

If  a  barometer-tube  be  carefully  filled  with  mercury  and  inverted  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  then  a  few  drops  of  water  passed  up  the  tube  into  the 
TEcanm  aboTe,  a  very  remarkable  effect  will  be  obsenred; — the  mercury 
will  be  depressed  to  a  small  extent,  and  this  depression  will  increase  with 
increase  of  temperature.  Now,  as  the  space  above  the  mercury  is  void 
of  air,  and  the  weight  of  the  few  drops  of  water  quite  inadequate  to  ac- 
count for  this  depression, 'it  must  of  necessity  be  imputed  to  the  vapor 
which  instAntAueously  rises  from  the  water  into  the  vacuum;  p.  ^ 
tnd  that  this  effect  is  really  due  to  the  elasticity  of  the  aqueous 
Tspor,  is  easily  proved  by  exposing  the  barometer  to  a  heat  of 
lOCP  C.  (212^  F.),  when  the  depression  of  the  mercury  will  be 
complete,  and  it  will  stand  at  the  same  level  within  and  with- 
oat  the  tube ;  indicating  that  at  that  temperature  the  elasticity 
of  the  vapor  is  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere — a  fact  which 
the  phenomenon  of  ebullition  has  already  shown. 

By  placing  over  the  barometer  a  wide  open  tube  dipping 
into  the  mercury  below,  and  then  filling  this  tube  with  water 
at  different  temperatures,  the  tension  of  the  aqueous  vapor 
for  each  degree  of  the  thermometer  may  be  accurately  deter- 
mined by  it«  depressing  effect  upon  the  mercurial  column ; 
the  same  power  which  forces  the  latter  down  one  inch  against 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  would  of  course  elevate  a 
column  of  mercury  to  the  same  height  against  the  vacuum,  and 
in  this  way  the  tension  may  be  conveniently  expressed.  The 
following  table  was  drawn  up  by  Dalton,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
method  of  investigation : 


Temper 

fttore. 

Tension  in  inches 

F. 

C 

of  mercnry. 

Z2?  . 

0» 

0200 

40    . 

44 

0  268 

50    . 

10 

0-876 

60    . 

15-5 

0-524 

70    . 

211 

0  721 

80    . 

26-6 

1000 

90    . 

82-2 

1-860 

100    . 

87-7 

1-860 

110    . 

43-8 

2-630 

120    . 

48-8 

8-880 

Tempentnre. 

Tension  in  inches 

F. 

C. 

of  mercnry. 

180» 

.     64-4*> 

434 

140 

.     60 

6-74 

160 

.     66-5 

7-42 

160 

.     711 

9-46 

170 

.     76-6 

1213 

180 

.     82-2 

1515 

190 

.     87-7 

19-00 

200 

.     93-8 

28  64 

212 

.  100 

80  00 

Another  table  representing  the  tension  of  the  vapor  of  water,  drawn  up 
^  Regnault,  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  work. 

Other  liquids  tried  in  this  manner  are  found  to  emit  vapors  of  greater  or 
less  tension,  for  the  same  temperature,  according  to  their  different  degree:! 
of  ToUtility :  thus,  a  little  ether  introduced  into  the  tube  depresses  the 
■nerenry  10  inches  or  more  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air ;  oil  of 
vitriol,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  emit  any  sensible  quantity  of  vapor 
Qniil  a  much  greater  heat  is  applied ;  and  that  given  off  by  mercury  itself 
in  warm  summer  weather,  although  it  may  be  detected  by  very  delicate 
^•wis,  is  far  too  little  to  exercise  any  effect  upon  the  barometer.  In  the 
^e  of  water,  the  evaporation  is  quite  distinct  and  perceptible  at  the  lowest 
*«mpeTatures,  when  froien  to  solid  ice  in  the  barometer-tube :  snow  on  the 
ground,  or  on  a  house-top,  may  often  be  noticed  to  vanish,  from  the  same 
cause,  day  by  day  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  melting  is  impossible. 

There  exists  for  each  vapor  a  state  of  density  which  it  cannot  pass  with- 
ont  losing  its  gaseous  condition,  and  becoming  liquid ;  this  point  is  called 
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the  condition  of  maximum  density.  When  a  Tolatile  liquid  is  introdooed 
in  Kuffici«nt  quantity  into  a  Tacuum,  this  condition  is  always  reached,  and 
then  evaporation  ceases.  Any  attempt  to  increa$<e  the  density  of  this  vapor 
by  compressing  it  into  a  smaller  space  will  be  attended  by  the  liquefaction 
of  a  portion,  the  density  of  the  remainder  being  unchanged.  If  a  little 
ether  be  introduced  into  a  barometer,  and  the  latter  slowly  sunk  into  a 
very  deep  cistern  of  mercury  (fig.  42),  it  will  be  found  that  the  height  of 
the  column  of  mercury  in  the  tube  above  that  in  the  cistern  remains  un« 

altered  until  the  upper  extremity  of  the  barometer  ap« 
proaches  the  surface  of  the  metal  in  the  column  and  all 
the  ether  has  become  liquid.  It  will  be  observed  also, 
that,  as  the  tube  sinks,  the  stratum  of  liquid  ether  in* 
creases  in  thickness,  but  no  increase  of  elastic  force  oc- 
curs in  the  vapor  above  it,  and,  consequently,  no  increase 
of  density;  for  tension  and  density  are  always,  under 
ordinary  circumstances  at  least,  directly  proportionate  to 
each  other. 

The  point  of  maximum  density  of  vapor  is  dependent 
upon  the  temperature;  it  increases  rapidly  as  the  tem- 
perature rises.  This  is  well  shown  in  the  case  of  water. 
Thus,  taking  the  spec.  grav.  of  atmospheric  air  at  100° 
=1000,  that  of  aqueous  vapor  in  its  greatest  state  of 
compression  for  the  temperature  will  be  as  follows: 


TemperatuTB. 

Specific  grmvity. 

WdgbC  of  100  cubic 

C. 

F. 

iiicheii. 

0» 

82« 

5-690 

0- 1 86  grains. 

10 

60 

10-293 

0-247      " 

16-5 

60 

14-108 

0-838      •« 

87-7 

100 

46-500 

1118      « 

65-6 

150 

170-298 

4076      " 

100 

212 

625000 

14-962      " 

The  last  number  was  experimentally  found  by  Gay- 
Lussac;  the  others  are  calculated  from  that  by  the  aid  of 
Dalton's  table  of  tensions,  on  the  assumption  that  steam, 
not  in  a  state  of  saturation,  that  is,  below  the  point  of 
greatest  density,  obeys  the  laws  of  Mariotte  (which  is, 
however,  only  approximi&tely  true),  and  that  when  it  is 
cooled  it  contracts  like  the  permanent  gases. 

Thus,  there  are  two  distinct  methods  by  which  a  vapor 
may  be  reduced  to  the  liquid  form  — prrsturtj  by  causing 
increase  of  density  until  the  point  of  maximum  density 
for  a  given  temperature  is  reached;  and  co/</,  by  which 
the  point  of  maximum  density  is  itself  lowered.  The 
most  powerful  effects  are  produced  when  both  are  con- 
joined. 

For  example,  if  100  cubic  inches  of  vapor  of  water  at  100^  F.,  in  the 
state  above  described,  had  its  temperature  reduced  to  50**  F.,  not  less  than 
0-89*  grain  of  liquid  water  would  necetrsarily  separate,  or  very  nearly 
eight-tenths  of  the  whole. 

Evaporation  into  a  space  filled  with  air  or  gas  follows  the  same  law  ns 
evaporation  into  a  vacuum:  as  much  vapor  arises,  and  the  condition  of 
maximum  density  is  assumed  in  the  same  manner,  as  if  the  space  were 
perfectly  empty ;  the  sole  diflference  lies  in  the  length  of  time  required. 

•  100  cub.  inch.  Rqnronn  vnpor  at  100^  F.,  weighing  1'113  gndo,  would  at  ¥fi  F.  becomv 
reduced  to  91*07  cab.  inch.,  weighing  0-225  grain. 
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When  a  liquid  eraporfttes  into  a  vacuum,  the  point  of  greatest  density  is 
attained  at  once,  while  in  the  other  case  some  time  elapses  before  this 
happens :  the  particles  of  air  appear  to  oppose  a  sort  of  mechanical  resist- 
ance to  the  rise  of  the  Taper.  The  ultimate  effect  is,  howcTcr,  precisely 
the  same. 

When  to  a  quantity  of  perfectly  dry  gas  cofifined  in  a  Tessel  closed  by 
merenry  a  little  water  is  added,  the  latter  immediately  begins  to  evaporate, 
and  Bfter  some  time  as  much  vapor  will  be  found  to  have  risen  from  it  as 
if  no  gas  had  been  present,  the  quantity  depending  entirely  on  the  tempera- 
tare  to  which  the  whole  is  subjected.  The  tension  of  this  vapor  will  add 
itself  to  that  of  the  gas.  and  produce  an  expansion  of  volume,  which  will  be 
indicated  by  an  alteration  of  level  in  the  mercury. 

Vapor  of  water  exists  in  the  atmosphere  at  all  times  and  in  all  situations, 
and  there  plays  a  most  important  part  in  the  economy  of  nature.  The  pro- 
portion of  aqueous  vapor  present  in  the  air  is  subject  to  great  variation, 
and  it  often  becomes  important  to  determine  its  quantity.  This  is  easily 
done  by  the  aid  of  the  foregoing  principles. 

Dew-Point.  —  If  the  aqueous  vapor  be  in  its  condition  of  greatest  possible 
density  for  the  temperature,  or,  as  it  is  frequently,  but  most  incorrectly, 
expressed,  the  air  be  saturated  with  vapor  of  water,  the  slightest  reduction 
of  temperature  will  cause  the  deposition  of  a  portion  in  the  liquid  form. 
IC  on  the  contrary,  as  is  almost  always  in  reality  the  case,  the  vapor  of 
water  be  below  its  state  of  maximum  density,  that  is,  in  an  expanded  con- 
dition, it  is  clear  that  a  considerable  fall  of  temperature  may  occur  before 
liquefaction  commences.  The  degree  at  which  this  takes  place  is  called  the 
dew-point,  and  it  is  determined  with  great  facility  by  a  very  simple  method. 
A  little  cup  of  thin  tin  plate  or  silver,  well  polished,  is  filled  with  water  at 
the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  a  delicate  thermometer  inserted.  The 
water  is  then  cooled  by  dropping  in  fragments  of  ice,  or  dissolving  in  it 
powdered  sal-ammoniac,  until  moisture  begins  to  make  its  appearance  on  the 
outside,  dimming  the  bright  metallic  surface.  The  temperature  of  the  dew- 
point  is  then  read  off  upon  the  thermometer,  and  compared  with  that  of 
the  air. 

Suppose,  by  way  of  example,  that  the  latter  were  70°  F.,  and  the  dew- 
point  50°  F.,  the  elasticity  of  the  watery  vapor  present  would  correspond 
to  a  maximum  density  proper  to  50°  F.,  and  would  support  a  column  of 
merenry  0-375  inch  high.  If  the  barometer  on  the  spot  stood  at  80  inches, 
therefore,  29*625  inches  would  be  supported  by  the  pressure  of  the  dry  air, 
ind  the  remaining  0*875  inch  by  the  vapor.  Now  a  cubic  foot  of  such  a 
mixture  must  be  looked  upon  as  made  up  of  a  cubic  foot  of  dry  air,  and  a 
cubic  foot  of  watery  vapor,  occupying  the  same  space,  and  having  tensions 
indicated  by  the  numbers  just  mentioned.  A  cubic  foot,  or  1728  cubic 
inches  of  vapor,  at  70°  F.,  would  become  reduced  by  contraction,  according 
to  the  usual  law,  to  1662*8  cubic  inches  at  50°  F. ;  this  vapor  would  be  at  its 
maximum  density,  having  the  specific  gravity  pointed  out  in  the  table ; 
bence  1662*8  cubic  inches  would  weigh  4*11  grains.  The  weight  of  the 
aqaeous  vapor  contained  in  a  cubic  foot  of  air  will  thus  be  ascertained.  In 
tHis  country  the  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  the  dew- 
point  seHom  reaches  30°  F.  (16-6°  C.)  degrees;  but  in  the  Deccan,  with  a 
temperature  of  90°  F.  (82*2°  C),  the  dew-point  sinks  as  low  as  29°  F.,  mak- 
Jag  the  degrees  of  dryness  61°  F.* 

Another  method  of  finding  the  proportion  of  moisture  present  in  the  air 
» to  observe  the  rapidity  of  evaporation,  which  is  always  in  some  relation 
to  the  degree  of  dryness.  The  bulb  of  a  thermometer  is  covered  with  mus- 
lin, and  kept  wet  with  water ;  evaporation  produces  cold,  as  will  presently  be 
^^n,  and  accordingly  the  thermometer  soon  sinks  below  the  actual  tem- 

*  Daniell,  Introductlou  to  Chemical  PhilcMOphy,  p.  164. 
6* 


perslure  of  (be  kIt.  When  it  comcB  to  nit,  the  degre*  it  nolieed.  and  rnn 
■  canpitTiiiun  or  Ihe  Iwo  temperetures  an  approiimtlion  la  ihe  deii-)in.iii 
f-g  U.  ■^■°  ^'  obtained  bj  lUe  aid  of  a  malbematical  Tonuula  cna- 
irived  for  the  purpose.  TbU  1«  called  Ihe  tret-bulb  bjgnug- 
elcr:  it  ii  ollen  made  in  the  manner  Bhown  in  fig,  43.  irhcR 
one  Ibermometbr  lerreB  to  indicate  tbe  temperature  of  Ihe  air. 
and  the  other  to  show  the  rate  at  evaporation,  being  kept  uti 
b;  Ihe  thread  ilippiag  in  Ihe  waler  reaerroir. 

Liqvt/aelioH  o/ Oatri,  ^-tbr  perfect  resemblance  in  eterj 
reaped  which  rapors  bear  to  permaaent  gases,  led,  Terj- 
naturall]',  to  the  idea  thai  the  lalter  might,  bj  Ihe  applicaliun 

thin  Burmise  was.  in  the  hands  of  Sir.  Faradaj',  lo  a  greal  ti- 
tenl  Torifled.  Out  of  the  small  number  of  such  BUbstances 
tried,  not  less  than  eight  fsve  waj ;  and  it  ia  qulle  fair  U 
infer  thai,  had  meam  of  sufficient  power  been  at  baud.  Ilie 
real  would  hate  shsred  the  same  fata,  and  proved  lo  be  noihing 
more  than  the  raporg  of  Tolalile  liquids  in  a  state  very  far  re- 
moTcd  from  that  of  their  maximum  density.  The  subjaiDcd 
table  repreHenIa  the  roaulla  of  Mr.  Faradaj's  first  inTeBli|i«- 
tione.  with  Ihe  pressure  in  aimospheres,  and  the  tempetaiurei 
at  which  the  condensation  takes  place.* 


Sulphur  dioxide 
Hydrogen  sulphide 
Carbon  dioxide 
Chlorine        . 
Nitrogen  monoxide  . 
Cyanogen 


Hydrochloric  acid 


The  method  of  proceeding  was  Tcr;  simple:  the  materiaU  were  seiiled 
strong,  narrow  lube,  togelher  with  a  little  pressure-gauge,  conetil- 
.  .    ..  ,. .    ...._j  ..   ._  .     _  .   ^pij  having  within  it,  near  Ihe 

open  eilretnitj,  a  globnle 


iog  of  a  slender  lube,  closed  at 
Pig.U. 


The  gas  being  dis- 
engaged bj  heal,  accumulated 
in  Ihe  tube,  and   by  its   own 

presBure  brought  about  con- 
denaalion.  The  force  required 
for  this  purpose   was  judged 
of  by  the  diminulion  of  Tolume  of  the  air  in  the  gauge. 

Mr,  Faraday  has  since  resumed,  with  the  happiest  reeulls,  Ihe  subject 
of  the  liquefaction  of  the  pcrmanenl  gases.  By  using  narrow  green  glass 
lubes  of  great  strenglh,  powerful  condensing  Eyringes.  and  an  extremely 
tow  temperature,  produced  by  means  to  be  presently  described,  olefiant  gas, 
hydriodic  and  hjdrobromic  acids,  phosphorctled  hydrogen,  and  the  gaseous 
fluorides  of  silicon  and  boron,  were  successiTely  liquefied.  Oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, nitrogen,  nitrogen  dioxide,  carbon  monoxide,  and  miirsh  gas,  refused 
to  liquefy  at — 166"  P.,  while  subjected  to  pressures  varying  from  21  lo 
6H  Htmospberes. 

Sir  Isambard  Brunei,  and,  more  recently,  M.  Thilorier,  of  Paris,  succeeded 

*  PUl.  Tiani,  fcr  ISA  P,  >**- 


grVMt  kbundane 

tremelj  strong  metallic  Tesscla,  one  of  vbicb  is  destined  In  serTe  tbe  pur- 
pose of  m  retort,  and  the  other  that  of  a  receirer.  They  are  made  eilfaer 
of  thick  cast  iron  or  gun-metal,  or,  still  better,  of  the  best  and  heaiiest 
boiler-plate,  and  are  furnished  with  stop-cocks  of  a  peculiar  kind,  tfae 
irarkmanship  of  which  inuat  be  eicelleut.  The  generating  Tessel  or  retort 
hu  a  pair  of  trunnions  upon  which  it  swings  in  an  iron  frume.  The  joints 
are  (ecured  by  collars  of  lead,  and  ererj  precaution  taken  to  prevent  leak- 
age under  the  enormous  pressure  the  lessel  has  la  bear.  The  rmeiter  r«- 
■emblea  the  retort  in  eTer;  respect;  it  has  a  similar  stop-cock,  and  is  Con- 
nected with  the  retort  b;  a  strong  copper  tube  and  a  pair  of  union  sorow- 
joints;  a  tube  paases  from  the  stop-cock  downwards,  and  terminate!  near 
the  bottom  of  the  Tcssel. 

The  operation  is  Ihua  conducted ;  2j  lb.  of  acid  sodium  carbonate,  and 
G^lb.  of  water  at  100°  P.,  are  introduced  into  the  generator;  oil  of  Tilriol 
lo  (he  amount  of  1^  lb.  ii  poured  into  a  copper  ejlindrical  lessel,  which  is 


lowered  down  into  the  mixture,  and  set  upright;  the  stopcock  is  then 
screwed  into  its  place,  and  forced  home  by  a  spanner  and  mallet.  The 
machine  is  next  tilted  up  on  its  trunnions,  that  the  acid  ma;  run  out  of  the 
cylinder  and  mi>  with  the  other  contents  of  the  generator;  and  this  mix- 
ture is  TaTored  bj  Bwinging  the  whole  backward  and  forward  for  a  few 
minutes,  after  which  it  may  be  suffered  to  remain  a  little  time  at  rest. 

Thereoeiier,  surrounded  with  ice,  is  next  conneoted  with  the  generator, 
and  both  cocks  opened;  the  liquefied  carbon  dioiiiie  distils  over  into  Ibe 
colder  ressel,  and  there  again  in  part  condenses.  The  cocks  are  now 
eloied,  the  Tcsiets  disconnected,  the  cock  of  the  generator  opened  lo  allow 
the  contained  gas  lo  escape;  and.  lastly,  when  the  issue  of  gas  hai  quite 
ttUfJ,  the  Btop-oock  ileelf  is  unscrewed,  and  the  sodium  sulphate  turned 
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out.  This  operation  must  b«  repeated  fiye  or  six  limes  before  any  y9tj 
considerable  quantity  of  liquefied  carbon  dioxide  will  have  accumulated  in 
the  receiver.  When  the  receirer  thus  charged  has  its  stop-cock  opened,  a 
stream  of  the  liquid  is  forcibly  driyen  up  the  tube  by  the  elasticity  of  the 
gas  contained  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Tessel. 

The  experimenter  incurs  great  personal  danger  in  using  this  apparatus, 
unless  the  utmost  care  be  taken  in  its  management.  A  dreadful  accident 
occurred  in  Paris  by  the  bursting  of  one  of  the  iron  Tessels. 

Liquid  carbon  dioxide  is  also  very  frequently  prepared  by  means  of  an 
apparatus  constructed  by  M.  Natterer,  of  Vienna,  which  enables  the  ex- 
perimentalist to  work  with  less  risk.  The  gas  disengaged  by  means  of 
sulphuric  acid  from  acid  potassium  carbonate,  is  pumped  by  means  of  a 
force-pump  into  a  wrought-iron  vessel,  exactly  as  the  air  is  pumped  into 
the  receiver  of  an  air-gun.  When  a  certain  pressure  has  been  reached, 
the  gas  is  liquefied,  and  if  the  pumping  be  continued,  considerable  quan- 
tities of  the  liquid  carbon  dioxide  may  be  thus  obtained.  By  this  appa- 
ratus nitrous  oxide  gas  has  been  condensed  to  a  liquid  without  the  use  of 
frigorific  mixtures. 

The  cold  produced  by  evaporation  has  been 
already  adverted  to:  it  is  simply  an  effect 
arising  from  the  conversion  of  sensible  heat 
into  latent  by  the  rising  vapor,  and  it  may  be 
illustrated  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Ether  drop- 
ped on  the  hand  thus  produces  the  sensation 
of  great  cold ;  and  water  contiiined  in  a  thin 
glass  tube,  surrounded  by  a  bit  of  rag,  is 
speedily  frozen  when  the  rag  is  kept  wetted 
with  ether. 
When  a  little  water  is  put  into  a  watch-glass,  supported  by  a  triangle  of 
wire  over  a  shallow  glass  dish  of  sulphuric  acid  placed  on  the  plate  of  a 
good  air-pump,  the  whole  covered  with  a  low  receiver,  and  the  air  with- 
drawn as  perfectly  as  possible,  the  water  is  in  a  few  minutes  converted 
into  a  solid  mass  of  ice.  The  absence  of  the  impediment  of  the  air,  and 
the  rapid  absorption  of  watery  vapor  by  the  oil  of  vitriol,  induce  such 
quick  evaporation  that  the  water  has  its  temperature  almost  immediately 
reduced  to  the  freezing-point. 

The  same  fact  is  shown  by  WoUaston's  eryopharui,  or  frost -carrier.  It 
is  a  glass  vessel  of  the  figure  represented  in  fig.  47.  and  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  the  rest  of  the  space  being  vacuous.  When  all  the 
water  is  turned  into  the  bulb,  and  the  empty  extremity  plunged  into  a 
mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  the  solidification  of  the  vapor  gives  rise  to  so  quick 
an  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  that  the  latter  freezes. 

Fig.  4t7, 


All  means  of  producing  artificial  cold  yield  to  that  derived  from  the  eva- 
Doration  of  the  liquefied  carbon  dioxide  just  mentioned.  When  a  jet  of 
that  liquid  is  allowed  to  issue  into  the  air  from  a  narrow  aperture,  so  intense 
a  dejtree  of  cold  is  produced  by  the  evaporization  of  a  part,  that  the  re- 
mainder freezes  to  a  solid,  and  falls  in  a  shower  of  snow.  By  suffering  this 
jet  of  liquid  to  flow  into  a  metal  box  provided  for  the  purpose,  shown  m 
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Fig.  48. 


fig.  46,  a  large  quantity  of  the  solid  oxide  may  be  obtained :  it  closely  re- 
sembles snow  in  appearance,  and  when  held  in  the  hand  occasions  a  painful 
sensation  of  cold,  while  it  gradually  disappears.  When  it  is  mixed  with  a 
little  ether,  and  poured  upon  a  mass  of  mercury,  the  latter  is  almost  in- 
stantly froien,  and  in  this  way  pounds  of  the  solidified  metal  may  be  ob- 
tained. The  addition  of  the  ether  facilitates  the  contact  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  with  the  mercury. 

The  temperature  of  a  mixture  of  solid  carbon  dioxide  and  ether  in  the 
air,  measured  by  a  spirit-thermometer,  was  found  to  be — 106°  F. ;  when  the 
same  mixture  was  placed  beneath  the  receirer  of  an 
air*pamp,  and  exhaustion  rapidly  made,  the  tem- 
perature sank  to  — IGti**  F.  This  was  the  method 
of  obtaining  extreme  cold  employed  by  Mr.  Far- 
aday in  his  last  experiments  on  the  liquefaction 
of  gases.  Under  such  circumstances  the  liquefied 
hydriodio  and  hydrobromic  acids,  sulphi^r  diox- 
ide, carbon  dioxide,  nitrogen  monoxide,  hydrogen 
sulphide,  cyanogen,  and  ammonia,  froze  to  color- 
le^  transparent  %o\id»^  and  alcohol  became  thick 
and  oily. 

The  principle  of  the  cryophorus  has  been  very 
happily  applied  by  Mr.  Daniel!  to  the  construction 
of  a  dew-point  hygrometer,  fig.  48.  It  consists 
of  a  bent  glass  tube  terminated  by  two  bulbs,  one 
of  which  is  half  filled  with  ether,  the  whole  being 
yacuous  as  respecta  atmospheric  air.  A  delicate 
thermometer  is  contained  in  the  longer  limb,  the 
bulb  of  which  dips  into  the  ether;  a  second  ther- 
mometer on  the  stand  serves  to  show  the  actual 
temperature  of  the  air.  The  upper  bulb  is  cov- 
ered with  a  bit  of  muslin.  When  an  observation 
is  to  be  made,  the  liquid  is  all  transferred  to  the 
lower  bulb,  and  ether  dropped  upon  the  upper 
one,  until  by  the  cooling  effect  of  evaporation  a  distillation  of  the  contained 
liquid  takes  place  from  one  part  of  the  apparatus  to  the  other,  by  which 
Buch  a  reduction  of  temperature  of  the  ether  is  brought  about  that  dew  is 
deposited  on  the  outside  of  the  bulb,  which  is  made  of  black  glass  in  order 
that  it  may  be  more  easily  seen.  The  difference  of  temperature  indicated 
by  the  two  thermometers  is  then  read  off. 


SPECinC  HEAT. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  equal  weights  of  different  substances 
having  the  same  temperature  require  different  amounts  of  heat  to  raise 
them  to  a  given  degree  of  temperature.  If  1  lb.  of  water,  at  100°,  be 
mixed  with  1  lb.  at  40°,  then,  as  is  well  known,  a  mean  temperature 

100  +  40 
of 2 ==^  ''^  "  obtained.     In  the  same  way  the  mean  temperature  is 

found  when  warm  and  cold  oil,  or  warm  and  cold  mercury,  &o.,  are  mixed 
together.  But  if  1  lb.  of  water  at  100°  be  mixed  with  1  lb,  of  olive  oil  at 
4(y,  or  with  1  lb.  of  mercury  at  40°,  then  instead  of  the  mean  temperature 
of  70°,  in  the  one  case  80°,  in  the  other  case  98°,  will  be  obtained:  20 
degrees  of  heat,  which  the  water  (by  cooling  from  100°  to  80°)  gave  to  the 
same  weight  of  oil,  were  sufficient  to  raise  the  oil  40°,  that  is,  from  40°  to 
W*;  and  2°,  which  the  water  lost  by  cooling  from  100°  to  98°,  sufficed  to 
h»t  an  equal  quantity  of  mercury  68°,  namely,  from  40°  to  98°. 
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It  18  eTident  from  th«8«  eiperiin«iitB  that  th«  quantities  of  heat  which 
equal  weights  of  water,  olive  oil,  and  mercury,  require  to  raise  their  tem- 
perature to  the  same  height,  are  unequal,  and  that  they  are  in  the  propor- 
tion of  the  numbers  1  •*  }}  :  ^i  or  1  :  | :  ^. 

These  quantities  of  heat,  expressed  relatively  to  the  quantity  of  heat  re- 
quired to  raise  the  temperature  of  an  equal  weight  of  water  from  (P  to  1° 
C.,  are  called  the  tpecifie  heat*  of  the  various  substances:  thus  th«  ex- 
periments just  described  show  that  the  specific  heat  of  olive  oil  is  (,  that 
is  to  say,  the  quantity  of  heat  which  would  raise  the  temperature  of  any 
given  quantity  of  olive  oil  from  QP  to  1^  would  raise  that  of  an  equal  weight 
of  water  only  from  0^  to  }®,  or  of  half  that  quantity  of  water  from  HP 
tol«. 

The  specific  heats  of  bodies  are  sometimes  said  to  measure  their  relative 
capacities  for  heat. 

There  are  three  distinct  methods  by  which  the  specific  heats  of  various 
substances  may  be  estimated.  Tiie  first  of  these  is  by  observing  the  quantity 
of  ice  melted  by  a  given  weight  of  the  substance  heated  to  a  particular 
temperature;  the  second  is  by  noting  the  time  which  the  heated  body  re- 
quires to  cool  down  through  a  certain  number  of  degrees;  and  the  third  is 
the  method  of  mixture,  on  the  principle  illustrated:  this  latter  method  is 
preferred  as  the  most  accurate. 

The  determination  of  the  specific  heat  of  different  substances  has  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  many  experimenters;  among  these,  Dulong  and 
Petit,  and  recently  RegnauU  and  Kopp,  deserve  especial  mention. 

From  the  observation  of  these  and  other  physicists,  it  follows  that  each 
body  has  its  peculiar  specific  heat,  and  that  the  specific  heat  increases 
with  increase  of  temperature.  If,  for  example,  the  heat  which  the  unit 
of  water  loses  by  cooling  from  10^  to  0^  be  marked  at  10^,  then  the  loss  by 
cooling  from  50°  to  0°  will  be,  not  50,  corresponding  to  the  difference  of 
temperature,  but  50*1.  By  cooling  from  100°  to  0°  it  is  100*5,  and  rises  to 
203*2  when  the  water  is  heated  under  great  pressure  to  200°  and  afterwards 
cooled  to  0°.  Similar  and  even  more  striking  differences  have  been  found 
with  other  substances.  It  has  also  been  proved  that  the  specific  heat  of 
any  substance  is  greater  in  the  liquid  than  in  the  solid  state.  For  example, 
the  specific  heat  of  ice  is  0*504,  that  is,  not  more  than  half  as  great  as  that 
of  liquid  water. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  specific  heat  of  water  is  greater  than  that  of 
all  other  solid  and  liquid  substances,  and  is  only  exceeded  by  that  of 
hydrogen.  The  specific  heat  of  the  solid  parts  of  the  crust  of  the  globe  is 
on  an  average  },  and  that  of  an  atmosphere  nearly  \  that  of  water. 

If  the  specific  heat  of  any  body  within  certain  degrees  of  temperature  be 
accurately  known,  then  from  the  quantity  of  heat  which  this  body  gives  out 
when  quickly  dipped  into  cold  water,  the  temperature  to  the  which  the  body 
was  heated  may  be  determined.  Pouillet  has  founded  on  this  fact  a  method 
of  measuring  high  temperatures,  and  for  this  purpose,  with  the  help  of 
the  air- thermometer,  he  has  determined  the  specific  heat  of  platinum  up 
to  1600°. 

The  determination  of  the  specific  heat  of  gases  is  attended  with  peculiar 
diflSculties,  on  account  of  the  comparatively  large  volume  of  small  weights 
of  gases.  For  many  gases,  however,  satisfactory  results  have  been  ob- 
tained by  the  method  of  mixing. 

When  a  gas  expands,  heat  becomes  latent.  The  amount  of  heat  required, 
therefore,  to  raise  a  gas  to  nny  given  temperature  increases  the  more  the 
gas  in  question  is  allowed  to  expand.  The  quantity  of  heat  which  the 
unit-weight  of  a  gas  requires  in  order  to  raise  its  temperature  1°  without 
its  volume  undergoing  any  change  (which  can  only  take  place  by  the  pres- 
sure being  simultaneously  augmented)  is  called  the  specific  heat  of  the 
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gu  at  ecntiant  voiume.  The  quantity  of  heat  required  by  the  unit-weight 
of  a  gas  to  raise  its  temperature  1^,  it  being  at  the  same  time  allowed  to 
dilate  to  such  an  extent  that  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  exposed  remains 
anehanged,  is  called  the  specific  heat  of  the  gas  at  eorutant  pretmre.  Ac- 
cording to  what  has  already  been  stated,  the  specific  heat  at  constant  pres- 
sure most  be  greater  than  that  at  constant  volume.  Dulong  found,  in  the 
case  of  atmospheric  air,  of  oxygen,  of  hydrogen,  and  of  nitrogen,  that  the 
two  specific  heats  are  in  the  proportion  1*421  :  1.  For  carbon  monoxide, 
howeTer,  he  obtained  the  proportion  of  1*428,  for  carbon  dioxide  1*387,  for 
nitrogen  dioxide  1-848,  and  for  defiant  gas  1*24  to  1.  The  exact  determi- 
nation of  these  ratios  is  extremely  difficult,  and  the  results  of  different 
physicists  by  no  means  agree. 

The  first  satisfactory  comparison  of  the  specific  heat  of  air  with  that  of 
water  was  made  by  Count  Rumford;  later  comparisons  of  the  specific  heat 
of  Tarious  gases  have  been  made  by  Delaroche  and  Berard,  Dulong  and 
Regnault. 

The  first  researches  of  Delaroche  and  Berard  ftimished  the  results  em- 
hodied  in  the  following  table :  — 


Atmospheric  air 
Oxygen 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen    . 
Carbon  monoxide  . 
Nitrogen  monoxide 
C&rbon  dioxide 
Olefiant  gas 


SPICITIC  HEAT. 

Equal  Tolumes. 

The  Tolnmes  The  presrare 

coDBtaat.  constaat. 

.      1 

1 
.      1 

1 
.      1 

1-227        .        1160 
.     1*249        .        1175 

1*764        .        1-631 


Equal  weights. 
Alr  =  l.  Water  =  1. 


1 

0-2669 

0*9045 

0*2414 

14*4610 

8-8669 

1*0295 

0*2748 

1-0337 

0*2759 

0-7G07 

0-2030 

0*7685 

0*2061 

1*6829 

0*4225 

The  latest  and  most  trustworthy  determinations  are  those  of  Regnault, 
which  are  given  in  the  subjoined  table.  Its  second  column  of  figures, 
headed  "For  equal  weights.  Water  =sl,"  contains  the  specific  heats  of 
the  gases  under  constant  pressure,  that  of  water  being  taken  equal  to  1. 
As  it  is  both  useful  and  interesting  to  compare  the  quantities  of  heat  which 
gases,  having  equal  Yolumes  at  0^  and  760  ■■.,  require  to  raise  them  1^,  the 
pressure  remaining  constant,  they  have  been  given  under  the  head  <*For 
equal  volumes  "  in  the  third  column  of  the  table,  wherein,  it  should  be  stated, 
the  unit  of  heat  is  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  heat  a  unit-weight  of 
water  1^,  while  the  unit  of  volume  is  the  volume  of  a  unit-weight  of  air  at 
0^  and  760  mm.  The  first  column  gives  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gases  re- 
ferred to  air  as  1. 


SPECOIC  HEAT  AT  OONSTANT  PRESSURE. 

Specific  Gravity.       Wor  equal  weights. 
Air=:l.  Water  =:1. 


Atmospherio  air    . 

1 

02377 

Oxygen     .... 

.      11066 

0-2175 

Nitrogen 

0-9713 

0-2438 

Hydrogen. 

.      0-0692 

8*4090 

Chlorine 

2*4602 

01210 

Bromine  vapor . 

.      5-4772 

0*0565 

Carbon  monoxide  • 

0-9670 

0-2460 

Carbon  dioxide 

.      X-5210 

0-2169 

Por  equal 
▼oltinios. 

0-2877 
02405 
0.2368 
0-2359 
0-2965 
0*3040 
0*2370 
0*8807 
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Specific  OraTitj. 

Vor  eqnul  wrichti 

Vor«qiiil 

Air  =  l, 

Watet  =:  1. 

Tolmna. 

.       1'6241 

0-2262 

OS447 

1-0384 

0-2317 

02406 

0-9G72 

0-4040 

0-4106 

0-5627 

05029 

0-3277 

.      0  6220 

0-4805 

0-2989 

M746 

0-2432 

0-2867 

2-2112 

0-1544 

0-3414 

2-6258 

0  1569 

0-4122 

1-2596 

01852 

0-2333 

0-5894 

0-5084 

0-2996 

Nitrogen  monoxide    . 

Nitrogen  dioxide    . 

Olefiant  gas 

Marsh  gas      .... 

Aqueous  yapor  . 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen . 

Sulphur  dioxide 

Vapor  of  carbon  bisulphide 

Hydrochloric  acid 

Ammonia  .... 

The  researches  of  Belaroche  and  Berard  led  them  to  suppose  that  the 
specific  heat  of  gases  increased  rapidly  as  the  temperature  was  raised,  and 
that  for  a  giren  volume  of  gas  it  increased  in  proportion  to  the  density  or 
tension  of  the  gas.  Regnault  found,  however,  the  quantity  of  heat  which  a 
given  volume  of  gas  requires  to  raise  it  to  a  certain  temperature,  to  be  in- 
dependent of  its  density ;  and  that  for  each  degree  between  —  80®  and  220** 
it  is  constant.  Carbon  dioxide,  however,  forms  an  exception  to  this  rule,  its 
specific  heat  increasing  with  the  temperature.  Regnault  belicTes  that  other 
gases  agree  with  carbon  dioxide  in  showing  this  anomaly,  but  he  has  not 
established  it  by  experiment.  In  the  table,  mean  values  for  temperatures 
between  10®  and  200®  have  been  given. 

Several  physicists  have  held  that  the  specific  heats  of  element&ry  gsses, 
referred  to  equal  volumes,  are  identical.  The  numbers  which  Regnault 
found  for  chlorine  and  bromine,  however,  show  that  the  law  does  not  hold 
good  for  all  elementary  gases. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that,  when  a  gas  expands,  heat  becomes  latent. 
If  a  gas  on  expanding  be  not  supplied  with  the  requisite  heat,  its  tempei-a- 
ture  falls  on  account  of  its  own  free  heat  becoming  latent.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  gas  be  compressed,  this  latent  heat  becomes  free,  and  causes  an 
elevation  of  temperature,  which,  under  favorable  circumstances,  may  be 
raised  to  ignition :  syringes  by  which  tinder  is  kindled  are  constructed  on 
this  principle. 

Dulong  and  Petit  observed  in  the  course  of  their  investigation  a  most  re- 
markable circumstance.  If  the  specific  heats  of  bodies  be  computed  upon 
equal  weights,  numbers  are  obtained  all  dififerent,  and  exhibiting  no  simple 
relations  among  themselves;  but  if,  instead  of  equal  weights,  quantities  be 
taken  in  the  proportion  of  the  atomic  weights,  an  almost  perfect  coinci- 
dence in  the  numbers  will  be  observed,  showing  that  some  exceeding  inti- 
mate connection  must  exist  between  the  relations  of  bodies  to  heat  and 
their  chemical  nature;  and  when  the  circumstance  is  taken  into  view, 
that  relations  of  even  a  still  closer  kind  link  together  chemical  and 
electrical  phenomena,  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  ere  long  some  law 
may  be  discovered  far  more  general  than  any  with  which  we  are  yet  ac- 
quainted. 

In  the  following  table  the  elementary  bodies  are  arranged  nearly 
in  the  order  of  their  specific  heats,  as  determined  by  Regnault^  begin- 
ning with  those  whose  specific  heat  is  the  greatest;  and  this  order,  it 
will  be  observed,  is  the  inverse  of  that  of  the  atomic  weights  in  the  third 
column :  — 
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Sptdfie  HtaU  of  EUmeHUtry  Bodka, 


-^ 

8p«dflc  Hokt 

(that  of 

Wat«r»-1). 

Atomio 
WeightM. 

Prodwtof 
8p.  Heat  X 
At.  Weight. 

Lithium  .... 

09408 

7 

6-59 

Sodium 

0.2934 

23 

6-75 

Aluminium 

0-2143 

27.5 

5*89 

Phon.h«-.{iX" 

I    . 

0-2120 
01887 

}  "■  { 

6  67 
5-85 

Solphur 

0-2026 

82 

6-48 

PoUasinm 

01696 

39 

6*61 

Iron    . 

0-1188 

56 

6-37 

Nickel    . 

01086 

58-7 

6-87 

CoMi 

01070 

58*7 

6-28 

Copper   . 

0-9615 

68-5 

6*04 

Zine   . 

09566 

65 

6-24 

Anenio  . 

0*8140 

75 

6-10 

Selenium 

0-7616 

79 

6-02 

Bromine  (solid) 

0-8482 

80 

6-75 

Palladium  . 

0-5928 

106-5 

6-31 

SiWer     . 

0-5701 

108 

6-16 

Cadmium    • 

0-5669 

112 

6.35 

Tin         .         .         . 

05623 

118 

6  68 

Antimony    . 

05077 

122 

619 

Iodine    . 

0-5412 

127 

6-87 

Tellarium  . 

0-4737 

128 

6-06 

Gold       . 

• 

0-3242 

196-7 

6-38 

Platinum     . 

• 

0-8113 

197-4 

'6  15 

-"-^{iS^^d 

• 

• 

0*3192 
0-8332 

}     200       1 

6-88 
6-66 

Lead 

> 

» 

0*3140 

207 

6-50 

Biamuth 

> 

0-8084 

210 

6-48 

A  eompftrison  of  the  numbers  in  the  fourth  column  of  this  table  shows 
that  for  a  considerable  number  of  elementary  bodies  in  the  solid  state  the 
specific  heats  are  very  nearly  proportional  to  the  atomic  weights,  so  that 
the  products  of  the  specific  heats  of  the  elements  into  their  atomio  weights 
gire  nearly  a  constant  quantity,  the  mean  value  being  6-4.  This  quantity 
ntj  be  taken  to  represent  the  lUamie  heat  of  the  scTeral  elements  in  the 
solid  state,  or  the  quantity  of  heat  which  must  be  imparted  to  or  removed 
from  atomio  proportions  of  the  ssTeral  elements,  in  order  to  produce  equal 
nriations  of  temperature. 

KeTertheless,  this  law  must  not  be  understood  S.;  perfectly  general,  for 
there  are  three  elements,  namely,  carbon,  boron,  and  silicon,  which  exhibit 
Mded  exceptions  to  it,  as  shown  by  the  following  numbers: 

7 
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AUmk 
Vcighli. 

Pkisdvtt  of 
8p.II«tx 
ACWdgbt 

BoroA,  crjiuIliMd 

C  wood  ckATOOAl 

Carboti  J  graphite 

(  tilAMOnd   . 

0-2500 
0-2416 
O-2006 
0-1469 
01774 
01750 

11 

"    { 

28      1 

2-75 
2-90 
2*41 
1-76 
497 
470 

The  sperific  beaU  and  moleeiilar  weigbto  of  rimilarly  constituted  eom- 
pounds  exhibit,  for  the  moet  }>art,  the  same  relation  as  that  which  ia  obaerred 
between  the  specific  heau  and  atomic  wei^ta  of  the  elementa. 


80U1CK8  or  HIAT. 

The  firat  ind  greatest  sonrce  of  heat,  compared  with  which  sll  others 
are  totally  insignificant,  is  the  son.  The  luminous  rays  are  accompanied 
by  rays  of  a  heating  nature,  which,  striking  against  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
elcTate  its  temperature ;  this  heat  is  communicated  to  the  air  by  conyection, 
as  already  described,  ^ir  and  gases  in  general  not  being  sensibly  heated  by 
the  passage  of  the  rays. 

A  second  source  of  heat  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the  interior  of  the  earth. 
It  has  been  obseryed  that  in  sinking  mine^shafls,  boring  for  water,  Ac,  the 
temperature  rises  in  descending,  at  the  rate,  it  is  said,  of  about  ft®  (^^  (1°  F.) 
for  every  46  feet,  or  65®  C.  (117®  F.^  per  mile.  On  the  suppositioiTthat  the 
rise  continues  at  the  same  rate,  tne  earth,  of  the  depth  of  less  than  two 
miles,  would  haye  the  temperature  of  boiling  water;  at  nine  miles  it  would 
be  red-hot;  and  at  80  or  ^  miles  depth  all  known  substances  would  be  in 
a  state  of  fusion.* 

According  to  this  idea,  the  earth  must  be  looked  upon  as  an  intensely 
heated  fluid  spheroid,  coyered  with  a  crust  of  solid  badly  conducting  matter, 
cooled  by  radiation  into  space,  and  bearing  somewhat  the  same  proportions 
in  thickness  to  the  ignited  liquid  within,  that  the  shell  of  an  egg  bears  to 
its  fluid  contents.  Without  yenturing  to  offer  any  opinion  on  this  theory,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  obserye  that  it  is  not  positiyely  at  yariance  with  any 
known  fact ;  that  the  figure  of  the  earth  is  really  such  as  would  be  assumed 
by  a  fluid  mass ;  and,  lastly,  that  it  offers  the  best  explanation  we  have  of 
the  phenomena  of  hot  springs  and  yolcanic  eruptions,  and  agrees  with  the 
chemical  nature  of  their  products. 

Among  the  other  sources  of  heat  are  chemical  combination  and  mechani- 
cal work. 

The  disengagement  of  heat  in  the  act  of  combination  is  a  phenomenon  of 
the  utmost  generality.  The  quantity  of  heat  given  out  in  each  particular 
case  is  fixed  and  definite;  its  intensity  is  dependent  upon  the  time  over 
which  the  action  is  extended.  Many  admirable  researches  on  this  subject 
have  been  published ;  but  their  results  will  be  more  advantageously  con- 
sidered at  a  later  part  of  this  work,  in  connection  with  the  laws  of  chemical 
combination. 

•  Th«  ArtMian  well  at  Orenelle,  netir  Paris,  has  a  d<«pth  of  1704*6  Knglish  feet;  it  in  bored 
^rongh  the  chalk  baein  to  the  aand  benenth.  The  teiuperatareof  the  water,  which  is  exceed- 
ingly abundant,  is  82°  F.;  the  mean  tempenttare  of  Paris  is  OP  V.;  the  difference  is  31°  F.; 
which  gives  a  rate  of  about  1®  for  M  feet. 
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HiuU  produced  by  Meehanieal  Work. — Re^i  and  motion  are  conTertible  one 
into  the  other.  The  powerful  mechanical  effects  produced  by  the  elasticity 
of  the  rapor  OToWed  from  heated  liquids  afford  abundant  illustration  of  the 
conTcrsion  of  heat  into  motion ;  and  the  production  of  heat  by  flriction/by 
the  hammering  of  metals,  and  in  the  condensation  of  gases  (p.  Iz),  shows 
with  equal  clearness  that  motion  may  be  converted  into  heat. 

In  some  cases  the  rise  of  temperature  thus  produced  appears  to  be  due  to 
a  diminution  of  heat-capacity  in  the  body  operated  upon,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  compressed  gas  just  alluded  to.  Malleable  metals,  also,  as  iron  and  coppef , 
which  become  heated  by  hammering  or  powerful  pressure,  ar^ound  thereby-  . 
to  hare  their  density  sensibly  increased  and  their  capacity  for  heat  dimin-  **' 
ished.  A  soft  iron  nail  may  be  made  red-hot  by  a  few  dexterous  blows  on 
an  anvil;  but  the  experiment  cannot  be  repeated  until  the  metal  has  been 
touuaied,  and  in  that  manner  restored  to  its  former  physical  state. 

But  the  amount  of  heat  which  can  be  developed  by  mechanical  force  is, 
in  most  eases,  out  of  all  proportion  to  what  can  be  accounted  for  in  this 
way.  Sir  H.  Davy  melted  two  pieces  of  ice  by  rubbing  them  together  in  a 
vacnom  at  the  temperature  of  0^ ;  and  Count  Rumford  fonn4  that  the  heat 
developed  by  the  boring  of  a  brass  cannon  was  sufficient  to  bring  to  the 
boiling-point  two  and  a  half  gallons  of  water,  while  the  dust  or  shavings 
of  metal,  cut  by  the  borer,  weighed  only  a  few  ounces.  In  these  and  all 
similar  cases  the  heat  appears  as  a  direct  result  of  the  force  expended ;  the 
motion  is  converted  into  heat. 

The  connection  between  heat  and  mechanical  force  appears  still  more  in- 
timate when  it  is  shown  that  they  are  related  by  an  exact  numerical  law,  a 
given  quantity  of  the  one  being  always  convertible  into  a  definite  amount 
of  the  other.  The  first  approximate  determination  of  this  most  important 
numerical  relation  was  made  by  Count  Rumford  in  the  manner  just  alluded 
to.  A  brass  cylinder  enclosed  in  a  box  containing  a  known  weight  of  water 
at  60^  F.  was  bored  by  a  steel  borer  made  to  revolve  by  horse-power,  and 
the  time  was  noted  which  elapsed  before  the  water  was  raised  to  the  boiling- 
point  by  the  he^t  resulting  from  the  friction.  In  this  manner  it  was  found 
that  the  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  pound  of  water  by  1® 
F.  is  equivalent  to  1034  times  the  force  expended  in  raising  a  pound  weight 
one  foot  high,  or  to  1034  "foot  pounds,"  as  it  is  technically  expressed.  This 
estimate  is  now  known  to  be  too  high,  no  account  having  been  taken  of  the 
heat  communicated  to  the  containing  vesjsel,  or  of  that  which  was  lost  by 
dispersion  during  the  experiment. 

For  the  most  exact  determinations  of  .the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat 
we  are  indebted  to  the  careful  and  elaborate  researches  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Joule. 
From  experiments  made  in  the  years  1840-48  on  the  relations  between  the 
heat  and  mechanical  power  generated  by  the  electric  current,  Mr.  Joule 
was  led  to  conclude  that  the  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a 
pound  of  water  1^  F.  is  equivalent  to  838  foot-pounds ;  this  he  afterwards 
reduced  to  772 ;  and  a  nearly  equal  result  was  afterwards  obtained  by  ex- 
periments on  the  condensation  and  rarefaction  of  gases ;  but  this  estimate 
bas  since  been  found  to  be  likewise  too  great. 

The  most  trustworthy  results  are  obtained  by  measuring  the  quantity  of 
heat  generated  by  the  friction  between  solids  and  liquids.  It  was  for  a  long 
time  believed  that  no  heat  was  evolved  by  the  friction  of  liquids  and  gases. 
But  in  1842  Meyer  showed  that  the.  temperature  of  water  may  be  raised 
i"^  or  239  F.  by  agitating  it.  The  warmth  of  the  sea  after  a  few  days  of 
itonay  weather  is  also  probably  an  effect  of  fluid  friction. 

The  apparatus  employed  by  Mr.  Joule  for  the  determination  of  this  im- 
portant constant,  by  means  of  the  friction  of  water,  consisted  of  a  brass 
peddle-wheel  furnished  with  eight  sets  of  revolving  vanes,  working  between 
^•«r  sets  of  stationary  vanes.     This  revolving  apparatus,  of  which  fig<  49 
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It  yertieal,  and  ftg.  60  a  liorisontal  section,  was  ftrmlj  fitted  into  a 
yessel  (see  fig.  61)  containing  water,  in  the  lid  of  which  were  two 

neclLS,  one  for  the  axis  to  rcTolTc  in 
without  touching,  the  other  for  the 
insertion  of  a  thermometer.  A 
similar  apparatus,  but  made  of  iron, 
and  of  smaller  sise,  having  six  rota- 
tory and  eight  sets  of  staticynary 
Tanes,  was  used  for  the  experiments 
on  the  friction  of  mercury.  The 
apparatus  for  the  fHction  of  east- 
iron  consisted  of  a  Tcrtical  axia  ear> 
rying  a  bcTcUed  cast-iron  wheel, 
against  which  a  bcTcUed  wheel  was 
pressed  by  a  IcTcr.  The  wheels 
were  enclosed  in  a  cast-iron  Teasel 
filled  with  mercury,  the  axis  paasing 
through  the  lid.  In  each  apparatus 
was  giTcn  to  the  axis  by  the  descent  of  leaden  weights  v  (fig.  61)  mi»- 
by  strings  from  the  axis  of  two  wooden  pulleys,  one  of  which  is 


shown  at  j»,  their  axis  being  sapported  on  fHction  wheels  dd^  and  the  pulleys 
were  connected  by  fine  twine  with  a  wooden  roller  r,  which,  by  means  of  a 
pin,  could  be  easily  attached  to  or  removed  from  the  friction  apparatus. 

The  mode  of  experimenting  was  as  follows :  —  The  temperature  of  the 
frictional  apparatus  having  l^en  ascertained,  and  the  weights  wound  up, 
the  roller  was  fixed  to  the  axis,  and  the  precise  height  of  the  weights  as- 
certained; the  roller  was  then  set  at  liberty,  and  allowed  to  revolve  till  the 
weights  touched  the  floor.  The  roller  was  then  detached,  the  weights 
wound  up  again,  and  the  friction  renewed.  This  having  been  repeated 
twenty  times,  the  experiment  was  concluded  with  another  observation  of 
the  temperature  of  the  apparatus.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  apart- 
ment was  ascertained  by  observations  made  at  the  beginning,  middle,  and 
end  of  each  experiment.  Corrections  were  made  for  the  effects  of  radia- 
tion and  conduction ;  and,  in  the  experiments  with  water,  for  the  quantities 
of  heat  absorbed  by  the  copper  vessel  and  the  paddle-wheel.  In  the  ex« 
periments  with  mercury  and  cast-iron,  the  heat-capacity  of  the  entire  ap- 
paratus was  ascertained  by  observing  the  heating  effect  which  it  produced 
on  a  known  quantity  of  water  in  which  it  was  immersed.    In  all  the  ex- 
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pciimeiita,  correotiona  were  also  nuule  for  the  Telocity  with  which  the 
weights  came  to  the  ground,  and  for  the  friction  and  rigidity  of  the  strings. 
The  thermometers  used  were  capable  of  indicating  a  Tariation  of  tempera- 
ture as  small  as  j^  of  a  degree  Fahrenheit. 

The  following  table  contains  a  summary  of  the  results  obtained  by  this 
nethod;  the  second  column  giyes  the  results  as  they  were  obtaine  in  air; 
in  the  third  column  the  same  results  corrected  for  a  yacuum :  — 

Material  KqaiTalant  ISqaiTalent 

emptojad.  in  air.  in  Ttcao.  Maaa. 

Water       .        .  778-640  772-692  772-692 

M*«n,«r  f  773-762  772-814  \  tta^m 

Mercury  .        .         |  ^^^.g^  ^.^.g^g  |  774-088 

r^Mt  ;*««  /  776-997  776-045  \  771.007 

Cast-iron.        .         1 774.380  774-980 1  ^^^^^^ 

In  the  experiments  with  cast-iron,  the  friction  of  the  wheels  produced  a 
considerable  vibration  in  the  frame-work  of  the  apparatus,  and  a  loud 
soaiKi;  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  make  allowance  for  the  quantity  of 
force  expended  in  producing  these  effects.  Tlie  number  772-692,  obtained 
by  the  friction  of  water,  is  regarded  as  the  most  trustworthy ;  but  even  this 
may  be  a  little  too  high;  because  even  in  the  friction  of  fluids  it  is  impos- 
sible entirely  to  avoid  vibration  and  sound.  The  conclusions  deduced  from 
these  experiments  are :  — 

1.  That  the  quantUy  of  heat  produced  by  thefrietUm  of  bodies,  whether  solid  or 
Ujuid^  is  always  proportional  to  the  force  expended. 

2.  That  the  quantity  of  heat  capable  of  increasiny  the  temperature  of  lib.  of 
vter  (weighed  m  vacuo,  and  between  65*  and  60®)  by  V*  F.,  requires  for  its  evo- 
Uition  the  expenditure  of  a  mechanical  force  rqfresenled  by  the  fall  of  772lbs, 
through  the  space  of  1  foot. 

Or,  the  heat  capable  of  inareasing  the  temperature  of  1  gram  of  water  by  1^  C, 
w  eqmwiUnt  to  a  force  represented  by  the  fall  of  423-55  grams  through  the  space 
of  1  metre.     This  is  consequently  the  effect  of  **  a  unit  of  heat.'* 

Experiments  made  by  other  philosophers  on  the  work  done  by  a  steam- 
engine,  on  the  heat  evolved  by  an  electro-magnetic  engine  at  rest  and  in 
motion,  and  on  the  heat  evolved  in  the  circuit  of  a  voltaic  battery  and  in  a 
metaUic  wire  through  which  an  electric  current  is  passing,  have  given  values 
for  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  very  nearly  equal  to  the  above. 

DYNAMICAL  THEORY  OF  HBAT. 
For  a  very  long  time  two  rival  theories  have  been  held  regarding  the 
nature  of  heat:  on  the  one  hand,  heat  has  been  viewed  as  having  a  material 
existence,  though  differing  from  ordinary  matter  in  being  without  weight, 
and  in  other  respects;  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  state 
or  condition  of  ordinary  matter,  and  generally  as  a  condition  of  motion. 
From  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  until  the  modern  researches  upon 
the  mechanical  equivalent,  the  former  view  had  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  adherents.  Its  popularity  may  be  chiefly  traced  to  the  teaching  of  Black 
and  Lavoisier.  By  the  former  of  these  philosophers,  the  various  capacities 
for  heat,  or  speeifle  heats  of-  different  bodies,  seem  to  have  been  regarded 
as  analogous  to  the  various  proportions  of  the  same  acid  required  to  neu- 
tnlixe  equal  quantities  of  different  bases,  while  the  solid,  liquid,  and 
Sueous  states  were  explained  by  Black  as  representing  so  many  distinct 
proportions  in  which  heat  was  capable  of  combining  with  ordinary  matter, 
^ery  similar  views  were  advocated  by  Lavoisier :  he  regarded  all  gases  as 
compounds  of  a  base  characteristic  of  each,  with  ealoric,  and  supposed  that 
^ben,  as  the  result  of  chemical  action,  they  assumed  the  liquid  or  solid 
>Ute,  this  caloric  was  set  free  and  appeared  as  sensible  heat. 
7» 
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Heat  was  eompar«d  by  tbeae  philoBophen  to  a  material  sabflUaee,  in  order 
to  explain  its  Uien  known  quantitatiye  relations;  and  from  tliis  point  of 
Tiew  the  conception  introduced  bj  them  had  the  great  advantage  of  being 
more  easily  grasped  than  any  which  the  adroeates  of  the  immaterial  natar« 
of  heat  had  to  offer  in  its  place.  It  was  much  easier  to  conceire  of  definite 
quantities  of  an  exceedingly  subtile  substance  or  fluid,  than  of  definite 
quantities  of  motion,  which  was  itself  undefined  as  to  its  nature.  It  was  a 
direct  consequence  of  the  material  Tiew,  that  heat  should  be  considered  as 
indestructible  and  as  incapable  of  being  produced,  and  therefore  that  the 
total  quantity  of  heat  in  the  uniTerse  should  be  regarded  as  at  all  times  the 

same. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  hypothesis  did  not  afford  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  the  production  of  heat  by  mechanical  means.  Here  it  was  not 
easy  to  deny  the  actual  generation  of  heat,  or  to  explain  the  effects  as  de- 

Sending  merely  on  its  altered  distribution.  Nerertheless,  the  OTolution  of 
eat  by  friction  and  percussion  was  generally  considered,  by  the  adTocates 
of  the  material  view,  as  in  some  way  resulting  frovk  a  diminution  in  the 
capacities  for  heat  of  the  bodies  operated  upon ;  and  this  explanation  de- 
rived considerable  support  from  the  remark,  made  by  Black,  thai  a  piece 
of  soft  iron,  which  has  been  once  made  red>hot  by  hammering  (see  p.  75), 
cannot  be  so  heated  a  second  time  until  it  has  been  heated  to  redness  in  a 
fire  and  allowed  to  cool.  In  this  case,  certainly,  it  seemed  as  though  the 
hammering  forced  out  heat  from  the  mass  of  iron,  like  water  from  a  sponge, 
and  that  a  fresh  supply  was  taken  up  when  the  iron  was  put  in  the  fire. 
This  explanation,  however,  did  not  satisfy  Rumford,  who,  in  the  investi- 
gation described  above,  made  direct  experiments  upon  the  specific  heat  of 
the  chips  of  metal  detached  by  the  friction,  and  found  it  to  be  identical  with 
that  of  brass  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Still  more  decisive  proof  that 
the  heat  generated  by  friction  cannot  be  ascribed  to  a  diminution  of  specific 
heat  in  the  substances  operated  on  was  afforded  by  Davy's  experiment  on 
the  liquefaction  of  ice  by  friction ;  for  in  this  case  the  ice  was  converted 
into  a  liquid  having  twice  the  specific  heat  of  the  ice  itself.  Hence  Davy  * 
drew  the  conclusion  that,  "The  immediate  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  heat 
is  motion,  and  the  laws  of  its  communication  are  precisely  the  same  as  the 
laws  of  the  communication  of  motion." 

The  mechanical,  or  dynamical  theory,  which  regarded  heat  as  consisting 
in  a  state  of  molecular  motion,  cannot  however  be  said  to  have  been  defi- 
nitely established,  until  it  also  was  made  quantitative, — until  it  was  shown 
that  exact  numerical  laws  regulate  the  production  of  heat  by  work  or  of 
work  by  heat,  equally  with  its  production  during  solidification  and  disap- 
pearance during  fusion. 

To  illustrate  the  general  nature  of  the  dynamical  theory  of  heat,  we 
give  an  outline  of  the  view  of  the  constitution  of  gases,  first  put  forward, 
in  its  present  form,  by  Joule ;  f  and  subsequently  developed  by  Krdnig4 
and  ClauBiuB,{  and  of  the  explanation  of  the  relations  existing  between 
solids,  liquids,  and  gases,  which  has  been  deduced  from  it  by  the  last-named 
philosopher. 

First,  then,  it  is  assumed  that  the  particles  of  all  bodies  are  in  constant 
motion,  and  that  this  motion  constitutes  heat,  the  kind  and  quantity  of  mo- 
tion varying  according  to  the  state  of  the  body,  whether  solid,  liquid,  or 
gaseous. 

In  gases,  the  molecules — each  molecule  being  an  aggregate  of  atoms — 
are  supposed  to  be  constantly  moving  forward  in  straight  lines,  and  with  a 
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eonstani  Telocity,  till  thej  impinge  against  each  other,  or  against  an  im- 
penetrable walL  This  constant  impact  of  the  molecules  produces  the  ex- 
pansiye  tendency  or  elasticity  which  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the 
gaseons  state.  The  rectilinear  moyement  is  not,  howcTer,  the  only  one  with 
which  the  particles  are  affected.  For  the  impact  of  two  molecules,  unless 
it  takes  place  exactly  in  the  line  joining  their  centres  of  grayity,  must  give 
rise  to  a  rotatory  motion ;  and,  moreover,  the  ultimate  atoms  of  which  the 
molecules  are  composed  may  be  supposed  to  yibrate  within  certain  limits, 
being,  in  fact,  thrown  into  Tibration  by  the  impact  of  the  molecules.  This 
Tibratory  motion  is  called  by  Clausius,  the  motion  of  the  eofutiiuerU  atomt. 
Tiie  total  quantity  of  heat  in  the  gas  is  made  up  of  the  progressiTC  motion 
of  the  molecules,  together  with  the  Tibratory  and  other  motions  of  the  con- 
Etitaent  atoms ;  bat  the  progressive  motion  alone,  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
cxpanstye  tendency,  determines  the  temperature.  Now,  the  outward  pressure 
exerted  by  the  gas  against  the  containing  envelope  arises,  according  to  the 
hypothesis  nnder  consideration,  from  the  impact  of  a  great  number  of 
gftseous  molecules  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  But  at  any  given  tem- 
perature, thai  is,  with  any  given  velocity,  the  number  of  such  impacts  taking 
place  in  a  given  time,  must  vary  inversely  as  the  volume  of  the  given  quan- 
tit  J  of  gas;  hence  the  pressure  varies  inversely  as  the  volume  or  directly  as  the 
iauitf^  which  is  Boyle's  law. 

When  the  volume  of  the  gas  is  constant,  the  pressure  resulting  from  the 
impact  of  the  molecules  is  proportional  to  the  sum  of  the  masses  of  all  the 
molecules  multiplied  into  the  squares  of  their  velocities ;  in  other  words,  to 
the  so-called  vis  viva  or  working  force  of  the  progressive  motion.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Telocity  be  doubled,  each  molecule  will  strike  the  sides  of  the 
venel  with  a  twofold  force,  and  its  number  of  impacts  in  a  given  time  will 
also  be  doubled :  hence  the  total  pressure  will  be  quadrupled. 

Now,  we  know  that  when  a  given  quantity  of  any  perfect  gas  is  main- 
tained at  a  constant  volume,  it  tends  to  expand  by  ^^^  of  its  bulk  at  xero 
for  each  degree  Centigrade.  Hence  the  pressure  or  elastic  force  increases 
proportionally  to  the  temperature  reckoned  from — ^278°  C. ;  that  is  to  say, 
to  die  absolute  temperature.  Consequently,  the  absolute  temperature  is  pro- 
porHonnd  to  the  working  force  of  the  progressive  motion. 

Moreover,  as  the  motions  of  the  constituent  particles  of  a  gas  depend  on 
the  manner  in  which  its  atoms  are  united,  it  follows  that  in  any  given  gas 
the  different  motions  must  be  to  one  another  in  a  constant  ratio ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  vie  viva  or  working  force  of  the  progressive  motion  must  be  an 
aliquot  part  of  the  entire  working  force  of  the  gas :  hence  also  the  absolute 
temperature  is  proportional  to  the  total  working  force  arising  from  all  the 
motions  of  the  particles  of  the  gas. 

From  this  it  follows  that  the  quantity  of  heat  which  must  be  added  to  a 
gss  of  constant  volume  in  order  to  raise  its  temperature  by  a  given  amount, 
ii  constant  and  independent  of  the  temperature.  In  other  words,  the 
specific  heat  of  a  gas  referred  to  a  given  volume  is  constant,  a  result  which 
sgrees  with  this  experiments  of  Regnault,  mentioned  at  p.  72.  The  result 
may  be  otherwise  expressed,  as  follows:  —  The  total  or  working  force  of  the 
get  is  to  the  working  force  of  the  progressive  motion  of  the  molecules,  which  is  the 
measmre  of  the  temperature,  in  a  constant  ratio.  This  ratio  is  different  for  dif- 
ferent gases,  and  is  greater  as  the  gas  is  more  complex  in  its  constitution : 
in  other  words,  as  its  molecules  are  made  up  of  a  greater  number  of  atoms. 
The  specific  heat  referred  to  a  constant  pressure  is  known  to  differ  from  the 
true  specific  heat  only  by  a  constant  quantity. 

The  relations  just  considered  between  the  pressure,  volume,  and  temper- 
stare  of  gases,  presuppose,  however,  certain  conditions  of  molecular  con- 
rtitntion,  which  are,  perhaps,  never  rigidly  fulfiled ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
experiments  of  Magnus  and  Regnault  show  (p.  52)  that  gases  do  exhibit 
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slight  deTifttionB  from  Cky-Lnssae  and  Boyle's  laws.  What  the  oonditioni 
are  which  strict  adherence  to  these  laws  would  require,  will  be  better  under- 
stood by  considering  the  differences  of  molecular  constitution  which  Okust 
exist  in  the  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  states. 

A  movement  of  molecules  must  be  supposed  to  exist  in  all  three  states. 
In  the  toUd  ttate^  the  motion  is  such  that  the  molecules  oscillate  about 
certain  positions  of  equilibrium,  which  they  do  not  quit,  unless  they  are 
acted  upon  by  external  forces.  This  Tibratory  motion  may,  however,  be  of 
a  very  complicated  character.  The  constituent  atoms  of  a  molecule  may 
vibrate  separately;  the  entire  molecules  may  also  vibrate  as  such  about 
their  centres  of  gravity,  and  the  vibrations  may  be  either  rectilinear  or 
rotatory.  Moreover,  when  extraneous  forces  act  upon  the  body,  aa  in 
shocks,  the  molecules  may  permanently  alter  their  relative  positions. 

In  the  liquid  state  the  molecules  have  no  determinate  positions  of  equili- 
brium. They  may  rotate  completely  about  their  centres  of  gravity,  and 
may  also  move  forward  into  other  positions.  But  the  repulsive  action 
arising  from  the  motion  is  not  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  mutual  attrac- 
tion of  the  molecules  and  separate  them  completely  from  each  other.  A 
molecule  is  not  permanently  associated  with  its  neighbors,  as  in  the  solid 
state;  it  does  not  leave  them  spontaneously,  but  only  under  the  influence 
of  forces  exerted  upon  it  by  other  molecules,  with  which  it  then  comes  into 
the  same  relation  as  with  the  former.  There  exists,  therefore,  in  the  liquid 
state,  a  vibratory,  rotatory,  and  progressive  movement  of  the  molecules,  but 
so  regulated,  that  they  are  not  thereby  forced  asunder,  but  remain  within 
a  certain  volume  without  exerting  any  outward  pressure. 

In  the  gaseous  state,  on  the  other  hand,  the  molecules  are  removed  quite 
beyond  the  sphere  of  their  mutual  attractions,  and  travel  onward  in  straight 
lines  according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  motion.  When  two  such  molecules 
meet,  they  fly  apart  from  each  other,  for  the  roost  part  with  a  velocity 
equal  to  that  with  which  they  came  together.  The  perfection  of  the  gaseous 
state,  however,  implies:  — 1.  That  the  space  actually  occupied  by  the  mole- 
cules of  the  gas  be  infinitely  small  in  comparison  with  the  entire  volume  of 
the  gas. — 2.  That  the  time  occupied  in  the  impact  of  a  molecule,  either 
against  another  molecule  or  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  be  infinitely 
small  in  comparison  with  the  interval  between  any  two  impacts.  —  3.  That 
the  influence  of  the  molecular  forces  be  infinitely  small.  When  these  con- 
ditions are  not  completely  fulfilled,  the  gas  partakes  more  or  less  of  the 
nature  of  a  liquid,  and  exhibits  certain  deviations  from  Gay-Lussac  and 
Boyle's  laws.  Such  is,  indeed,  the  case  with  all  known  gases;  to  a  very 
slight  extent  with  those  which  have  not  yet  been  reduced  into  the  liquid 
state ;  but  to  a  greater  extent  with  vapors  and  condensable  gases,  especially 
near  the  points  of  condensation. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  liquid  state.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  molecule  of  a  liquid,  when  it  leaves  those  with  which  it  is  as- 
sociated, ultimately  takes  up  a  similar  position  with  regard  to  other  mole- 
cules. This,  however,  does  not  preclude  the  existence  of  considerable  ir- 
regularities in  the  actual  movements.  Now,  at  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  it 
may  happen  that  a  particle,  by  a  peculiar  combination  of  the  rectilinear, 
rotatory,  and  vibratory  movements,  may  be  projected  from  the  neighboring 
molecules  with  such  force  as  to  throw  it  completely  out  of  their  sphere  of 
action  before  its  projectile  velocity  can  be  annihilated  by  the  attractive 
force  which  they  exert  upon  it.  The  molecule  will  then  be  driven  forward 
into  the  space  above  the  liquid,  as  if  it  belonged  to  a  gas,  and  that  space, 
if  originally  empty,  will  in  consequence  of  the  action  just  described,  become 
more  and  more  filled  with  these  projected  molecules,  which  will  comport 
themselves  within  it  exactly  like  a  gas,  impinging  and  exerting  pressure 
upon  the  sides  of  the  envelope.     One  of  these  sides,  however,  is  formed  by 
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(he  snrfaee  of  the  liquid,  and  when  a  molecule  impinges  upon  this  surface, 
it  will,  in  general,  not  be  driren  back,  but  retained  by  the  attractive  forces 
of  the  other  molecules.  A  state  of  equilibrium,  not  static,  but  dynamic, 
will  therefore  be  attained,  when  the  number  of  molecules  projected  in  a 
giren  time  into  the  space  above,  is  equal  to  the  number  which  in  the  same 
time  impinge  upoi^and  are  retained  by  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  This  is 
tke  process  of  vaporisation.  The  density  of  the  vapor  required  to  insure 
the  compensation  just  mentioned,  depends  upon  the  rate  at  which  the  par- 
ticles are  projected  from  the  surface  of  the  Uquid,  and  this  again  upon  the 
rapidity  of  their  movement  within  the  liquid,  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  tem- 
perature. It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  density  of  a  saturated  vapor  must 
increase  with  the  temperature. 

If  the  space  above  the  liquid  is  previously  filled  with  a  gas,  the  molecules 
of  this  gas  will  impinge  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  thereby  exert 
pressure  upon  it;  but  as  these  gas-molecules  occupy  but  an  extremely  small 
proportion  of  the  space  above  the  liquid,  the  particles  of  the  liquid  will  be 
projected  into  that  space  almost  as  if  it  were  empty.  In  the  middle  of  the 
liquid,  however,  the  external  pressure  of  the  gas  acts  in  a  different  manner. 
There  also  it  may  happen  that  the  molecules  may  be  separated  with  such 
force  as  to  produce  a  small  vacuum  in  the  midst  of  the  liquid.  But  this 
space  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  masses  which  afford  no  passage  to  the 
disturbed  molecules;  and  in  order  that  they  may  increase  to  a  permanent 
▼apor-bnbble,  the  number  of  molecules  projected  from  the  inner  surface  of 
the  vessel  must  be  such  as  to  produce  a  pressure  outwards  equal  to  the  ex- 
ternal pressure  tending  to  compress  the  vapor-bubble.  The  boiling  of  the 
liquid  will,  therefore,  be  higher  as  the  external  pressure  is  greater. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  process  of  vaporization,  it  is  possible  that 
vapor  may  rise  from  a  solid  as  well  as  from  a  liquid ;  but  it  by  no  means 
necessarily  follows  that  vapor  must  be  formed  from  all  bodies  at  all  tempera- 
tures. The  force  which  holds  together  the  molecules  of  a  body  may  be 
too  great  to  be  overcome  by  any  combination  of  molecular  movements,  so 
long  as  the  temperature  does  not  exceed  a  certain  limit. 

The  production  and  eowumpUon  of  heat  which  accompany  changes  in  the 
state  of  aggregation,  or  of  the  volume  of  bodies,  are  easily  explained,  ac- 
cording to  the  preceding  principles,  by  taking  account  of  the  work  done  by 
the  acting  forces.  This  work  is  partly  eztemal  to  the  body,  partly  intemoL 
To  consider  first  the  internal  work : 

When  the  molecules  of  a  body  change  their  relative  positions,  the  change 
may  take  place  either  in  accordance  with  or  in  opposition  to  the  action  of 
the  molecular  forces  existing  within  the  body.  In  the  former  case,  the 
molecules,  during  the  passage  from  one  state  to  the  other,  have  a  certain 
velocity  imparted  to  them,  which  is  immediately  converted  into  heat ;  in  the 
latter  case,  the  velocity  of  their  movement,  and  consequently  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body,  is  diminished.  In  the  passage  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid 
state,  the  molecules,  although  not  removed  from  the  spheres  of  their  mutual 
tttractions,  nevertheless  change  their  relative  positions  in  opposition  to  the 
molecular  forces,  which  forces  have,  therefore,  to  be  overcome.  In  evapo- 
ration, a  certain  number  of  the  molecules  are  completely  separated  from  the 
remainder,  which  again  implies  the  overcoming  of  opposing  forces.  In 
hoch  cases,  therefore,  work  is  done,  and  a  certain  portion  of  the  working 
force  of  the  molecules,  that  is,  of  the  heat  of  the  body,  is  lost.  But  when 
oaee  the  perfect  gaseous  state  is  attained,  the  molecular  forces  are  com- 
pletely overcome,  and  any  further  expansion  may  take  place  without  inter- 
nal work,  and,  therefore,  without  loss  of  heat,  provided  there  is  no  external 
resistance. 

But  in  nearly  all  cases  of  change  of  state  or  volume,  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  external  resistance  to  be  overcome,  and  a  corresponding  loss  of 
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heat.  When  the  presBiire  of  a  gas,  that  ia  to  say,  the  impaot  of  its  atoms, 
is  exerted  against  a  movable  obstacle,  such  as  a  piston,  the  molecules  loae 
just  so  much  of  their  moving  power  as  they  have  imparted  to  the  piston, 
and,  consequently,  their  velocity  is  diminished  and  the  temperature  lowered. 
On  the  contrary,  when  a  gas  is  compressed  by  the  motion  of  a  piston,  its 
molecules  are  driven  back  with  greater  velocity  than  tlyt  with  which  they 
impinged  on  the  piston,  and,  consequently,  the  temperature  of  tlie  gas  is 
raised. 

When  a  liquid  is  converted  into  vapor,  the  molecules  ha^e  to  oToreome 
the  atmospheric  pressure  or  other  external  resistance,  and,  in  consequence 
of  this,  together  with  the  internal  work  already  spoken  of,  a  large  quantity 
of  heat  disappears,  or  is  rendered  latemt,  the  quantity  thus  consumed  being, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  affected  by  the  external  pressure.  The  liquefac- 
tion of  a  solid  not  being  attended  with  much  increase  of  volume,  involves 
but  little  external  work;  nevertheless  the  atmospheric  pressure  does  in- 
fluence, to  a  slight  amount,  both  the  latent  heat  of  fusion  and  the  melting- 
point. 
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Two  Tiews  hAve  been  entertained  respecting  the  nature  of  light.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  imagined  that  luminous  bodies  emit,  or  shoot  out,  infi- 
nitely small  particles  in  straight  lines,  which,  by  penetrating  the  transparent 
^rts  of  the  eye  and  falling  upon  the  neryous  tissue,  produce  Tision.  Other 
philosophers  drew  a  parallel  between  the  properties  of  light  and  those  of 
Bound,  and  considered  that,  as  sound  is  certainly  the  effect  of  undulations, 
or  tittle  wares,  propagated  through  elastic  bodies  in  all  directions,  so  light 
might  be  nothing  more  than  the  consequence  of  similar  undulations  trans- 
mitted with  inconceiTable  velocity  through  a  highly  elastic  medium,  of  ex- 
cessive tenuity,  filling  all  space,  and  occupying  the  intervals  between  the 
particles  of  material  substances.  To  this  medium  they  gave  the  name  of 
etkfr.  The  wave  hypothesis  of  light  is  at  present  generally  adopted.  It  is 
in  harmony  with  aU  the  known  phenomena  discovered  since  the  time  of 
Newton,  not  a  few  of  which  wero  first  deduced  from  the  undulatory  theory, 
and  afterwards  verified  by  experiment.  Several  well-known  facts  are  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  theory  of  emission. 

A  ray  of  light  emitted  from  a  luminous  body  proceeds  in  a  straight  line, 
and  with  extreme  Telocity.  Certain  astronomical  observations  afford  the 
means  of  approximating  to  a  knowledge  of  this  velocity.  The  satellites  of 
Jnpiter  revolve^about  the  planet  in  the  same  manner  as  the  moon  about  the 
earth,  and  the  time  required  by  each  satellite  for  the  purpose  is  exactly 
blown  from  its  periodical  entry  into  or  exit  from  the  shadow  of  the  planet. 
The  time  required  by  one  is  only  42  hours.  Romer,  the  astronomer  of 
Copenhagen,  found  that  this  period  appeared  to  be  longer  when  the  earth, 
in  its  passage  round  the  sun,  moved  from  the  planet  Jupiter;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  he  observed  that  the  periodic  time  appeared  to  be  shorter  when 
the  earth  moved  in  the  direction  towards  Jupiter.  The  difference,  though 
very  small  for  a  single  revolution  of  the  satellite,  increases,  by  the  addition 
of  many  revolutions,  during  the  passage  of  the  earth  from  its  nearest  to 
it^  greatest  distance  from  Jupiter,  that  is,  in  about  half  a  year,  till  it 
amoonts  to  16  minutes  and  16  seconds.  Romer  concluded  from  this,  that 
the  tight  of  the  sun,  reflected  from  the  satellite,  required  that  time  to 
pan  through  a  distance  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  orbit  of  the  earth ; 
and  since  this  place  is  little  short  of  200  millions  of  miles,  the  velocity  of 
light  cannot  be  less  than  200,000  miles  in  a  second  of  time.  It  will  be  seen 
hereafter  that  this  rapidity  of  transmission  is  rivalled  by  that  of  electricity. 
Another  astronomical  phenomenon,  observed  and  correctly  explained  by 
Bradley,  the  aberration  of  the  fixed  stars,  leads  to  the  same  result.  Phy- 
sicists have,  moreover,  succeeded  in  measuring  the  velocity  of  light  for 
terrestrial,  and,  indeed,  comparatively  small  distances;  the  results  of 
these  experiments  essentially  correspond  with  those  given  by  astronomical 
observations. 

When  a  ray  of  light  falls  upon  a  boundary  between  two  media,  a  part  of 
it,  and,  in  exceptional  cases,  the  whole,  is  reflected  into  the  first  medium, 
whilst  the  other  part  penetrates  the  second  medium. 

The  law  of  regular  reflection  is  extremely  simple.  If  a  line  be  drawn 
Perpendicular  to  the  surface  upon  which  the  ray  falls,  and  the  angle  con- 
tained between  the  ray  and  the  perpendicular  measured,  it  will  be  found 
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Fig.  6^ 


that  the  T%jf  after  refleetion,  takei  euoh  a  course  as  to  make  with  the  per- 
pendicular an  equal  angle  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  latter.     A  ray  of  ligbt. 

K,  falling  at  the  point  p,  will  be  reflected 
in  the  direction  pk^  making  the  angle 
B^pp^  equal  to  the  angle  kpp^  ;  and  a  ray 
from  the  point  r  falling  upon  the  same  spot 
will  be  reflected  to  r^  in  Tirtue  of  the  same 
law.  Further,  it  is  to  be  obserred  that  the 
incident  and  reflected  rays  are  always  con> 
tained  in  the  same  normal  plane. 

The  same  rule  holds  good  if  the  mirror 

be  ourred,  as  a  portion  of  a  sphere,  the 

eurre  being  considered  as  made  up  of  a 

multitude  of  little  planes.     Parallel  rajs 

cease  to  be  so  when  reflected  from  curved  surfaces,  becoming  divergent  or 

convergent  according  as  the  reflecting  surface  is  convex  or  concave. 

Bodies  with  rough  and  uneven  surfaces,  the  smallest  parts  of  which  are 
inclined  towards  each  other  without  order,  reflect  the  light  diffused.  The 
perception  of  bodies  depends  upon  the  diifused  reflected  light. 

It  has  just  been  stated  that  light  passes  in 
straight  lines ;  but  this  is  true  only  so  long  as 
the  medium  through  which  it  travels  pre- 
serves the  same  density  and  the  same  chemi- 
cal nature :  when  this  ceases  to  be  the  case, 
the  ray  of  light  is  bent  from  its  course  into  a 
new  one,  or  is  said  to  be  refracted. 

Let  K  be  a  ray  of  light  falling  upon  a  plate 
of  some  transparent  substance  with  parallel 
sides,  such  as  a  pieoe  of  thick  plate  glass,  — 
in  short,  any  transparent  homogeneous  ma- 
terial which  is  either  non-crystalline,  or  crys- 
talliies  in  the  regular  system ;  and  let  a  be 
its  point  of  contact  with  the  upper  surface. 
The  ray,  instead  of  holding  a  straight  course 
and  passing  into  the  glass  in  the  direction  a  b,  will  bo  bent  downwards  to 
c ;  and,  on  leaving  the  glass,  and  issuing  into  the  air  on  the  other  side,  it 
will  again  be  bent,  but  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  as  to  make  it  parallel 
to  the  continuation  of  its  former  track,  provided  there  be  one  and  the  same 
medium  on  the  upper  and  lower  side  of  the  plate.  The  general  law  is  thus 
expressed :  —  When  the  ray  passes  from  a  rare  to  a  denser  medium,  it  is 
usually  refracted  iotoardt  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  latter; 
and  conversely,  when  it  leaves  a  dense  medium  for  a  rarer  one,  it  is  re- 
fracted from  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  denser  substance ;  in 
the  former  case  the  angle  of  incidence  is  greater  than  that  of  refV^action ;  in 
the  latter  it  is  less.  In  both  cases  the  direction  of  the  refracted  ray  is  in 
the  plane  has,  which  is  formed  by  the  falling  ray  and  the  perpendicular 
8  a  drawn  from  the  spot  where  the  ray  is  refracted ;  the  angle  ras  =  da8^ 
is  called  the  angle  of  incidence.  The  angle  c  a  s^  is  called  the  angle  of  re- 
fraction. The  difference  of  these  two  angles,  that  is,  the  angle  c  a  b,  is  the 
refraction. 

The  amount  of  refraction,  for  the  same  medium,  varies  with  the  obliquity 
with  which  the  ray  strikes  the  surface.  When  perpendicular  to  the  latter, 
the  ray  passes  without  change  of  direction  at  all ;  and  in  other  positions, 
the  refraction  increases  with  the  obliquity. 

Let  B  represent  a  ray  of  light  falling  upon  the  surface  of  a  mass  of  plate 
glass  at  the  point  a.  From  this  point  let  a  perpendicular  fall  and  be  con- 
tinued into  the  new  medium ;  and  around  the  same  point,  as  ^  centre,  let 
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%  circle  be  drawn.  According  to  the  law  just  ttated,  the  refraction  must 
be  towards  the  perpendicular ;  in  the  direction  a  b^,  for  example.  Let  the 
lines  0 — a,  a' — afy  at  right  angles  to  the  per- 
pendicular, be  drawn,  and  their  length  com- 
pared bj  means  of  a  scale  of  equal  parts,  and 
noted;  their  length  will  in  the  case  supposed 
be  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  2.  These  lines 
are  termed  the  mna  of  the  angles  of  incidence 
and  refraction  respectively. 

^ow  let  another  ray  be  taken,  such  as  r; 
it  is  refracted  in  the  same  manner  to  r^,  the 
bending  being  greater  from  the  increased 
obliquity  of  the  ray;  but  what  is  very  re- 
markable, if  the  sines  of  the  two  new  angles 
of  incidence  and  refraction  be  again  com- 
pared, they  will  still  be  found  to  bear  to  each 
other  the  proportion  of  3  to  2.     The  fact  is 

expressed  by  saying,  that  so  long  as  the  light  passes  from  one  to  the  other 
tf  the  same  two  media,  thi^  ratio  of  the  tinea  of  the  angle*  of  incidence  and  re- 
fntetion  ia  constant.     This  ratio  is  called  the  index  of  refraetion. 

Different  bodies  possess  different  refractiTe  powers ;  generally  speaking, 
the  densest  substances  refract  most.  Combustible  bodies  haye  been  noticed 
to  possess  greater  refractive  power  than  their  density  would  indicate,  and 
from  this  obserration  Sir  I.  Newton  predicted  the  combustible  nature  of  the 
diamond  long  before  anything  was  known  respecting  its  chemical  nature. 

The  method  adopted  for  describing  the  comparative  refractive  power  of 
different  bodies,  is  to  state  the  ratio  borne  by  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence in  the  first  medium,  and  on  the  boundary  of  the  second,  to  the  sine 
of  the  angle  of  refraction  in  this  second  medium ;  this  is  called  the  index  of 
TffraetitM  of  the  two  substances ;  it  is  greater  or  less  than  unity,  according 
as  the  second  medium  is  denser  or  rarer  than  the  first.  In  the  case  of  air 
and  plate  glass  the  index  of  refraction  is  1*6. 

When  the  index  of  refraction  of  any  particular  substance  is  once  known, 
the  effect  of  the  latter  upon  a  ray  of  light  entering  it  in  any  position  can  be 
calculated  by  the  law  of  sines.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  indices  of 
refraction  of  several  substances,  supposing  the  ray  to  pass  into  them  from 
the  air:  — 

Substances.  Index  of  rofhiction. 

Garnet 1-80 

Glass,  with  much  oxide 

of  lead 1-90 

Zircon 200 

Phosphorus 2-20 

Diamond 2*50 

Chromate  of  lead  .     .     .  800 

Cinnabar    .....  8-20 


Index  of  refraction. 
Tabasheer*       .     .     .     110 

Ice 1-80 

Water 1-34 

Fluorspar 1*40 

Plate  glass  ....  1-60 
Bock-crystal  .  .  .  .1-60 
Chrysolite  ....  1-69 
Bisulphide  of  carbon    .  1*70 


Fig.  65. 


When  a  luminous  ray  enters  a  mass  of  substance 
differing  in  refractive  power  from  the  air,  and  whose 
Barfaces  are  not  parallel,  it  becomes  permanently 
deflected  from  its  course  and  altered  in  its  direction. 
It  is  upon  this  principle  that  the  properties  of  prisms 
tnd  lenses  depend.  To  take  an  example.  —  Fig.  65 
represents  a  triangular  prism  of  glass,  upon  the 
sde  of  which  the  ray  of  light  a  may  be  supposed  to  faU.     This  ray  will 
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of  coune  be  refrftcied,  on  entorinf  tho  ^mn,  towards  m  lino  porpondieultr 
to  the  fint  surface,  and  again,  from  a  line  perpendieular  to  the  second  sur- 
face on  emerging  into  the  air.  The  result  is  the  deflect  on  a  e  n,  which  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two  deflections  which  the  ray  undergoes  in  passing 
through  the  prism. 

A  couTez  lens  is  thus  enabled  to  converge  rajs  of  light  falling  upon  it,  and 
a  concave  lense  to  separate  them  more  widely ;  each  separate  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  lens  producing  its  own  independent  effect. 

The  light  of  the  sun  and  celestial  bodies  in  general,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
electric  spark  and  of  all  ordinary  flames,  is  of  a  compound  nature.  If  a  ray 
of  light  from  any  of  the  sources  mentioned  be  admitted  into  a  dark  room  by 
A  small  hole  in  a  shutter,  or  otherwise,  and  suffered  to  fall  upon  a  glass 
prism  in  the  manner  shown  in  fig.  66,  it  will  not  only  be  refracted  from  its 
straight  course,  but  will  be  decomposed  into  a  number  of  colored  rays, 
which  may  be  received  upon  a  white  screen  placed  behind  the  prism.  When 
solar  light  is  employed,  the  colors  are  extremely  brilliant,  and  spread  into 


an  oblong  space  of  considerable  length.  The  upper  part  of  this  image,  or 
Mptetrum,  will  be  violet  and  the  lower  red,  the  intermediate  portion,  com- 
mencing from  the  violet,  being  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  and  orange,  all 
graduating  imperceptibly  into  each  other.  This  is  the  celebrated  expen- 
ment  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton ;  from  it  he  drew  the  inference  that  white  ligl^t 
is  composed  of  seven  primitive  colors,  the  rays  of  which  are  differently  re- 
frangible by  the  same  medium,  and  hence  capable  of  being  thus  separated. 
The  violet  rays  are  most  refrangible,  and  the  red  rays  least.* 

Bodies  of  the  same  mean  refractive  power  do  not  always  equally  disperse 
or  spread  out  the  differently  colored  rays  to  the  same  extent;  because  the 
principal  yellow  or  red  rays,  for  instance,  are  equally  refracted  by  two 
prisms  of  different  materials,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  blue  or  the  violet 
will  be  similarly  affected.  Hence,  prisms  of  different  varieties  of  glass,  or 
other  transparent  substances,  give,  under  similar  circumstances,  very  dif- 
ferent spectra,  both  as  respects  the  length  of  the  image,  and  the  relative 
extent  of  the  colored  bands. 

The  appearance  of  the  spectrum  may  also  vary  with  the  nature  of  the 
source  of  light:  the  investigation  of  these  differences,  however,  involves 
the  use  of  a  more  delicate  apparatus.  Fig.  57  shows  the  principle  of  such 
an  apparatus,  which  is  called  a  spfrtroteope.  The  light,  passing  through  a 
fine  slit,  9,  impinges  upon  a  flint-glass  prism,  p,  by  which  it  is  dispersed. 
The  decomposed  light  emerges  from  the  prism  in  several  directions  between 
r  (red  rays)  and  v  (violet  rays) ;  and  the  spectrum  thus  produced  is  observed 

•  The  colon  of  natural  objects  are  rappoaed  to  reanlt  from  the  power  poeieased  by  their 
anrftcen  of  alioorbing  eome  of  the  colored  rayt,  while  they  reflect  or  tnoBinit,  ae  the  ca»ein«y 
be,  the  remainder  of  the  raya.  Thns  an  object  appenra  red  because  it  absorbs  or  cans**  ^ 
disappear  the  yellow  and  Mae  rays  oomposinp:  the  white  light  by  which  it  is  illaminated. 
Any  color  which  remains  after  the  deduction  of  another  color  (torn  white  light,  is  aaid  to  M 
enmpUmfntarff  to  the  latter.  Complementary  colors,  whfn  acting  simultaneously,  reprooucs 
white  light.  Thus  in  the  example  already  quoted,  red  and  green  —  the  latter  resulting  from 
yellow  and  blue  — are  complementary  colors.  The  fket  of  complementary  colon  giving  riis 
to  white  light  may  be  readily  illustrated  by  mixing  in  appropriate  quantities  a  rose-red  solO- 
UoQ  of  cobalt  and  greoD  solntioa  of  nickel ;  tha  renating  liqiUd  ia  naarly  colorless. 
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bj  the  telefloope  t^  which  reeeiTes  only  part  of  it  at  once ;  but  the  several 
parts  may  be  readily  examined  by  taming  slightly  either  the  prism,  p,  or 
the  teleaoope,  I. 

J^.  67. 


If  the  solar  spectrum  be  examined  in  this  manner,  numerous  dark  lines 
parallel  with  the  edge  of  the  prism  are  observed.  They  were  discoyered 
in  1802  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  and  subsequently  more  minutely  inyestigated  by 
Fraimhofer.  They  are  generally  known  as  Fraunhofer's  lines.  These  dark 
lines,  which  exist  in  great  numbers,  and  of  very  varying  strength,  are  ir- 
regularly distributed  over  the  whole  spectrum.  Some  of  them,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  peculiar  strength  and  their  mutual  position,  may  always 
be  easily  recognised ;  the  more  conspicuous  are  represented  in  fig.  58.  The 
same  dark  lines,  though  paler,  and  much  more  difficult  to  recognise,  are 
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obserred  in  the  spectrum  of  planets  lighted  by  the  sun ;  for  instance,  in 
tbe  l^^ht  emanating  from  Venus.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dark  lines  ob- 
serred in  the  spectra,  which  are  produced  by  the  light  emanating  from  fixed 
itars — from  Sinus,  for  instance — differ  in  position  from  those  previously 
meationed. 

Sources  of  light  which  contain  no  volatile  constituents — incandescent 
platinum  wire,  for  example — furnish  continuous  spectra,  exhibiting  no  such 
lines.  But  if  volatile  substances  be  present  in  the  source  of  light,  bright 
liaes  are  observed  in  the  spectrum,  which  are  frequently  characteristic  of 
^e  Tolatile  substances. 

Professor  Pl&cker,  of  Bonn,  has  investigated  the  spectra  which  are  pro- 
doeed  by  the  electric  light  when  developed  in  very  rarefied  gases.  He 
foKUid  the  bright  lines  and  the  dark  stripes  between  the  lines  varying  con- 
Bderably  with  different  gases.    When  the  electric  light  was  developed  in  a 
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miiturB  of  two  fmMS,  the  speatmm  thq*  obtained  eiliibitcd  MmnlUnNndy 
the  peculiar  ipecira  belonging  to  tbe  two  fttatt  of  which  the  miiture  con- 
Bisled.  When  the  eiperimeot  wkb  muJo  io  gaeeoiiB  compounds  Cftp*ble  of 
being  decompoaed  b;  the  electrical  current,  this  decomposilion  wsa  indicaUd 
bj  the  epeclra  of  the  leparaled  consliluenlB  becoming  perceptible. 

Man;  jeara  ago  Ibe  spectra  of  colored  flames  were  eiamiued  b;  Sir  John 
HeriKhel.  Foi  Talbot,  and  W.  A.  Miller.  Wilbin  the  last  few  jears  renilu 
of  the  grealeit  importanoa  hare  been  obtained  b;  Kirchhoff  and  Siuuea, 
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who  hare  tnvestigated  the  spectra  faroiBhed  bj  the  incandeseenee  of  Tola- 
Ule  substances:  these  researches  hsTe  enriched  chemistry  with  a  new 
method  of  analysis, — the  nnaljeis  bj  spectrum  obserrations.  !n  order  to 
recogaite  one  of  the  metals  of  the  alkaliee  or  of  the  alkaline  earths,  it  is 
generally  sufficient  lo  introduce  a  minute  quantity  of  a  moderately  volatile 
compound  of  llio  metal  on  the  loop  of  a  platinum  wire  into  the  edge  of  Ibe 
Tery  hot,  but  scarcely  luminous  flame,  of  a  mixture  of  air  and  coal-gsa,  and 
lo  examine  the  spectrum  which  ib  furnished  by  the  flame  containing  the 
vapor  of  the  metal  or  its  compound.  Fig.  St)  exhibits  the  apparatus  which 
Is  used  in  performing  eiperiments  of  this  description.  The  light  of  tbe 
flame  in  which  the  metallic  compound  is  CTaporated  passeB  through  tbe  line 
slit  in  the  disc,  i,  into  a  lube,  the  opposite  end  of  which  is  provided  with  a 
convex  lens.  This  lens  collects  the  rays  diverging  from  the  slit,  and  tbrowa 
Ihem  parallel  upon  the  prism,  p.  The  light  is  decomposed  by  the  pri9m> 
and  the  spectrum  thus  obtained  is  observed  by  means  of  the  telescope,  which 
may  be  turned  round  tbe  axis  of  the  stand  carrying  the  prism.  Foreign 
light  is  excluded  by  an  appropriate  covering. 

The  limits  of  this  elementary  treatise  do  not  permit  us  to  describe  the 
ingenious  arrangements  which  have  been  contrived  for  sending  the  light 
tioai  different  sonrces  through  the  same  prism  at  different  beigbts,  whereby 
their  spectra,  the  solar  spectrum,  for  instance,  and  thai  of  a  flame,  may  be 
placed  in  a  parallel  position,  the  one  above  (he  other,  and  thus  be  compared.* 
The  spectra  of  flames  in  which  different  substances  are  volatiliied  frequently 
exhibit  such  characi  eristic  ally  distinct  phenomena,  that  they  ntsy  be  used 
with  the  greatest adTantagef<rrlhediscriminatian of  Ihesesubstances.  Thus 
the  spectrum  of  a  flame  containing  sodium  (Na)  eibibils  a  bright  line  on 
■  Sm  the  aiUde  "Bpeetral  Auljili,''  hj  FroL  BoMoe,  in  Walti'i  McthinaiT  of  ChaoiMrf , 
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the  jreDow  portion,  the  Bpectrum  of  potassium  (K)  a  characteristio  bright 
line  at  the  extreme  limit  of  the  red,  and  another  at  the  opposite  violet  limit 
of  the  spectrum.  Lithium  (Li^  shows  a  bright  brilliant  line  in  the  red,  and 
a  paler  line  in  the  yellow  portion ;  strontium  (Sr)  a  bright  line  in  the  blue, 
one  in  the  orange,  and  six  less  distinct  ones  in  the  red  portion  of  the  spec- 
trum. The  diagram  (fig.  58)  exhibits  the  most  remarkable  of  the  dark 
lines  (Fraunhofer*8  lines),  and  the  position  of  the  bright  lines  in  the 
spectra  of  flames  containing  the  vapors  of  compounds  of  the  several  metals 
enumerated. 

The  delicacy  of  these  spectral  reactions  is  very  considerable,  but  unequal 
in  the  ease  of  different  metals.  The  presence  of  Y^,vijs,Tfjr5  ST'^^^  o^  sodium 
in  the  flame  is  still  easily  recognizable  by  the  bright  yellow  line  in  the 
spectrum.  Lithium,  when  introduced  in  the  form  of  a  volatile  compound, 
imparts  to  the  flame  a  red  color;  but  this  coloration  is  no  longer  perceptible 
when  a  volatile  sodium  compound  is  simultaneously  present,  the  yellow 
coloration  of  the  flame  predominating  under  such  circumstances.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  lithium  and  1000  parts  of 
sodium  is  volatilized  in  a  flame,  the  spectrum  of  the  flame  exhibits,  together 
with  the  bright  yellow  sodium  line,  likewise  the  red  line  characteristic  of 
lithium.  The  observation  of  bright  lines  not  belonging  to  any  of  the  pre- 
viously known  bodies  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  new  elements.  Thus, 
Bunsen  and  Rirchhoff,  when  examining  the  spectrum  of  a  flame  in  which  a 
mixture  of  alkaline  salt  was  evaporated,  observed  some  bright  lines,  which 
could  not  be  attributed  to  any  of  the  known  elements,  and  were  thus  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  two  new  metals,  csesium  and  rubidium.  By  the  same 
method  a  new  element,  thallium,  has  been  more  recently  discovered  by  Mr. 
Crookes. 

For  the  examination  of  the  bright  lines  in  the  spectra  of  metals,  the 
electric  spark,  passing  between  two  points  of  the  metal  under  examination, 
may  be  conveniently  employed  aa  a  source  of  light.  Small  quantities  of 
the  metal  are  invariably  volatilized ;  and  the  spectrum  developed  by  the 
electric  light  exhibits  the  bright  lines  characteristic  of  the  metal  employed. 
These  lines  were  observed  by  Wheatstone  as  early  as  1835.  This  method  of 
investigation  is  more  especially  applicable  to  the  examination  of  the  spectra 
of  the  heavy  metals. 

By  a  series  of  theoretical  considerations.  Professor  Kirchhoff  has  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  spectrum  of  an  incandescent  gas  is  reversed — t.  e., 
that  the  bright  lines  become  dark  lines,  if  there  bo  behind  the  incandescent 
gas  a  very  luminous  source  of  light,  which  by  itself  furnishes  a  continuous 
spectrum.  Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen  have  fully  confirmed  this  conclusion  by 
experiment.  Thus  a  volatile  lithium  salt  produces,  as  just  pointed  out,  a 
very  distinct  bright  line  in  the  red  portion  of  the  spectrum ;  but  if  bright 
mnlight,  or  the  light  emitted  by  a  solid  body  heated  to  the  most  powerful 
incandescence,  be  allowed  to  fall  through  the  flame  upon  the  prism,  the 
ipectmm  exhibits,  in  the  place  of  this  bright  line,  a  black  line  similar  in 
every  respect  to  Fraunhofer's  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum.  In  like  manner 
the  bright  strontium  line  is  reversed  into  a  dark  line.  Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen 
hftve  expressed  the  opinion  that  all  the  Fraunhofer  lines  in  the  solar  spec- 
tnnn  are  bright  lines  thus  reversed.  In  their  conception,  the  sun  is  sur- 
roanded  by  a  luminous  atmosphere,  containing  a  certain  number  of  volatilized 
■Qbstances,  which  would  give  rise  in  the  spectrum  to  certain  bright  lines, 
if  the  light  of  the  solar  atmosphere  alone  could  reach  the  prism ;  but  the 
intense  light  of  the  powerful  incandescent  body  of  the  sun  which  passes 
tbrongh  the  solar  atmosphere,  causes  these  bright  lines  to  be  reversed,  and 
to  appear  as  dark  lines  on  the  ordinary  solar  spectrum.  Kirchhoff  and 
Banian  have  thus  been  enabled  to  attempt  the  investigation  of  the  chemical 
eoiuitituents  of  the  solar  atmosphere,  by  ascertaining  the  elements  which, 
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when  in  the  state  of  ineandescent  rapor,  derelop  bright  spectral  lines,  eo- 
inciding  with  Fraunhofer's  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum.  Fraunhofer's  line 
D  (fig.  58^  coincides  most  accurately  with  the  bright  spectral  line  of  sodium^ 
and  may  oe  artificially  produced  by  reversing  the  latter;  sodium  would  thus 
appear  to  be  a  constituent  of  the  solar  atmosphere.  Kirchhoff  has  proved, 
moreover,  that  sixty  bright  lines  perceptible  in  the  spectrum  of  iron  cor- 
respond, bofh  as  to  position  and  distinction,  most  exactly  with  the  same 
number  of  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum ;  and,  accordingly,  he  believes 
iron,  in  the  state  of  vapor,  to  be  present  in  the  solar  atmosphere.  In  a 
similar  manner  this  physicist  has  endeavored  to  establish  the  presence  of 
several  other  elements  in  the  solar  atmosphere. 

Absorption  Spectra,  —  The  relative  quantities  of  the  several  colored  rays 
absorbed  by  a  colored  medium  of  given  thickness  may  be  observed  bj  view- 
ing a  line  of  light  through  a  prism  and  the  colored  medium ;  the  spectrum 
will  then  be  seen  to  be  diminished  in  brightness  in  some  parts,  and  perhaps 
cut  oiT  altogether  in  others.  This  mode  of  observation  is  often  of  great  use 
in  chemical  analysis,  as  many  colored  substances  when  thus  examined  afford 
very  characteristic  spectra,  the  peculiarities  of  which  may  often  be  dis- 
tinguished, even  though  the  solution  of  the  substance  under  examination 
contains  a  sufficient  amount  of  colored  impurities  to  change  its  color  very 
considerably.  The  following  method  of  msJung  the  observation  is  given  by 
Professor  Stokes.* 

A  small  prism  is  to  be  chosen  of  dense  flint  glass,  ground  to  an  angle  of 
60°,  and  just  large  enough  to  cover  the  eye  comfortably.  The  top  and 
bottom  should  be  flat,  for  convenience  of  holding  the  prism  between  the 
thumb  and  fore-finger,  and  laying  it  down  on  a  table,  so  as  not  to  scratch 
or  soil  the  faces.  A  fine  line  of  light  is  obtained  by  making  a  vertical  slit 
in  a  board  six  inches  square,  or  a  little  longer  in  a  horisontal  direction,  and 
adapting  to  the  aperture  two  pieces  of  thin  metal.  One  of  the  metal  pieces 
is  movable,  to  allow  of  altering  the  breadth  of  the  slit.  About  the  fiftieth 
of  an  inch  is  a  suitable  breadth  for  ordinary  purposes.  The  board  and 
metal  pieces  should  be  well  blackened. 

On  holding  the  board  at  arm^s  length  against  the  sky  or  a  luminous  flame, 
the  slit  being,  we  will  suppose,  in  a  vertical  direction,  and  viewing  the  line 
of  light  thus  formed  through  the  prism  held  close  to  the  eye,  with  its  edge 
vertical,  a  pure  spectrum  is  obtained  at  a  proper  azimuth  of  the  prism. 
Turning  the  prism  round  its  axis  alters  the  focus,  and  the  proper  focus  is 
got  by  trial.  The  whole  of  the  spectrum  is  not,  indeed,  in  perfect  focus  at 
once,  so  that  in  scrutinising  one  part  after  another  it  is  requisite  to  turn 
the  prism  a  little.  When  daylight  is  used,  the  spectrum  is  known  to  be 
pure  by  its  showing  the  principal  fixed  lines;  in  other  cases  the  focus  is  got 
by  the  condition  of  seeing  distinctly  the  other  objects,  whatever  they  may 
be,  which  are  presented  in  the  spectrum.  To  observe  the  absorption-spec- 
trum of  a  liquid,  an  elastic  band  is  put  round  the  board  near  the  top,  and  a 
test-tube  containing  the  liquid  is  slipped  under  the  band,  which  holds  it  in 
its  place  behind  the  slit.  The  spectrum  is  then  observed  just  as  before,  the 
test-tube  being  turned  from  the  eye. 

To  observe  the  whole  progress  of  the  absorption,  different  degrees  of 
strength  must  be  used  in  succession,  beginning  with  a  strength  which 
does  not  render  any  part  of  the  spectrum  absolutely  black,  unless  it  be  one 
or  more  very  narrow  bands,  as  otherwise  the  most  distinctive  features  of 
the  absorption  might  be  missed.  If  the  solution  be  contained  in  a  wedge- 
shaped  vessel  instead  of  a  test-tube,  the  progress  of  the  absorption  may  be 
watched  in  a  continuous  manner  by  sliding  the  vessel  before  the  eye.  Some 
observers  prefer  using  a  wedge-shaped  vessel  in  combination  with  the  slit,       I 
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the  bIH  being  perpendicnlcr  to  the  edge  of  the  wedge.  In  this  cue  each 
tlnaent  of  tbc  slit  forms  sd  elemenlarj  spectrum  correHponding  to  ■  thiok- 
■t»  of  the  fk>lutioa  which  incre»aea  in  a  conlinuouH  manner  from  the  edge 
of  the  wedg«,  where  il  TuuBhee.  This  ia  the  mode  of  obsenation  adopted 
bj  OladMone  * 

Fig.  60  repreeents  the  effect  produced  In  this  way  bj  t,  tolutjon  of 
ehromie  chloride,  and  Gg.  61  that  produced  by  a  solution  of  polasaium 
jKnnaagsnate. 

Jtf.  M.  W-  *1- 


The  right-hand  side  of  these  figures  coiresponda  with  the  red  end  of  the 
Fpectrum :  the  letters  refer  to  Praunhofer's  lines.  The  lower  part  of  each 
figure  shows  the  pure  spectrum  seen  through  the  thinncgt  part  oflho  wedge; 
and  the  progress  of  the  absorption,  as  the  thickness  of  the  liquid  increases, 
is  seen  by  the  gradual  obliteration  of  the  apeetrum  towards  the  upper  pari 
of  the  tgares. 

fUmrtieena.  —  Au  eiaminatiou  into  a  peculiar  mode  of  analysis  of  light, 
itiscoTered  by  Sir  John  Herscbel,  in  a  solution  of  rjuinine  sulpbule,  hat 
within  the  last  few  years  led  to  the  digcoTery  of  a  moat  remarkable  Tact. 
Mr  Stokes  has  observed  that  light  of  certain  refrangibility  and  color  is 
capable  of  experiencing  a  peculiar  influenco  in  being  dispersed  by  Certain 
nedia.and  of  andergoing  thereby  an  alteration  of  its  refratigibilily  and  color. 
This  cnrious  change,  called  fluorescence,  can  be  produced  by  a  great  number 
of  bodies,  both  liquid  and  solid,  transparent  and  opaque.  Frequcnlly  the 
change  afFects  only  the  extreme  limits;  at  other  times  larger  portions,  and 
in  a  few  eases  even  the  whole,  or,  at  all  otsdIs,  the  major  part  of  the  ipee- 
tnim.  A  dilute  solution  of  qninine  sulphate,  for  instance,  changes  the 
'iolel  and  the  dark-blue  light  to  sk;-blue ;  by  a  decoction  of  madder  tn  ft 
solation  of  alnm  all  rays  of  higher  refrangihility  than  yellow  are  converted 
ioio  yellow :  by  ■□  alcoholic  solution  of  the  coloring  matter  of  leaves  all  the 
rajl  of  the  spectrum  become  red.  In  all  cases  in  which  this  peculiar  phe- 
■onenon  presented  itself  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  Mr.  Stakes  observed 
that  it  consisted  ia  a  diminution  of  the  refrangihility.  Thus,  rays  of  si 
"  '  a  degree  of  refrangibility,  I'         ' 

I  of  the  spectram  visible  ul 
dcied  InmiDOUB,  and  converted  ii 

DouBLR  Retbactio:(  and  Folakiiatio!!.  —  A  ray  of  common  light  made 
to  pus  through  certain  crystals  of  a  particular  order  is  found  lo  undergo  a 
very  remarkable  change.     It  becomes  split  or  divided  into  two  rayd,  one  of 
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ibe  flmt  ie  reflected. 

It  In  not  every  eabstanee  wbick  is 
hlng  lif^ht  in  this  manner;  gUss« 
other  hodieff  bring  abont  the  cbaage  is  ^i 
having  a  particular  polarixlng  aagle  at  whiA  tbe  effect 
in  grcatcMt,  The  metals  also  can,  bj  nflectiea.  polanae 
the  light,  but  th4»y  do  so  very  imperfectlj.  The  two  rajs  Uu  vkick  a 
p«*ttf;il  t,r  cotfirnon  light  divides  iUelf  in  paf>Bing  througb  a  doably  rvfrarung 
crystal  are  found  on  exaifiination  to  be  polanzed  in  a  very  eomplcte  aauacr, 
and  also  transversely,  the  one  being  capable  of  reflection  vbcs  tb«  ecber 
vanishes  or  Is  Iratisniilted.  The  two  rays  are  said  to  be  polarised  in  op- 
posite directions.  With  a  rhomb  of  transparent  Iceland  spar  of  tolerably 
large  dimetiNioMs,  the  two  oppoiiitely  polarized  rays  may  be  widely  sepwated 
and  examined  apart. 

i'ertain  doubly  refracting  cnrstals  absorb  the  one  of  theae  raya,  but  not 
the  other.  Through  a  pinte  of  such  a  crystal  one  ray  passes  and  becomes 
entirely  polarized;  the  other,  which  is  likewise  polarized^  but  in  anotber 
plane,  is  removed  by  absorption.  The  best  known  of  these  media  is  tonr- 
matlne.  When  two  plates  of  this  mineral,  cut  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
jryntftl,  are  held  with  their  axes  parallel,  as  in  fig.  68,  light  traverses  them 
botli  freely;  hut  when  one  of  them  is  turned  round  in  the  manner  shown  in 
ng«  (i4,  so  as  to  miiko  tlio  axes  cross  at  right  angles,  the  light  is  almost 
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wholly  stopped,  if  the  tourmalines  are  good.  A  plate  of  the  mineral  thus 
becomes  an  excellent  test  for  discriminating  between  polarised  light  and 
that  which  has  not  undergone  the  change. 

Some  of  the  most  splendid  phenomena  of  the  science  of  light  are  ex- 
hibited when  thin  plates  of  doubly  refracting  substances  are  interposed 
between  the  polarizing  arrangement  and  the  analyzer. 

Instead  of  the  tourmaline  plate,  which  is  always  colored,  frequent  use  is 
made  of  two  Nicholas  prisms,  or  conjoined  prisms  of  calcium  carbonate, 
which,  in  consequence  of  a  peculiar  cutting  and  combination,  possess  the 
property  of  allowing  only  one  of  the  oppositely  polarized  rays  to  pass.  A 
more  advantageous  method  of  cutting  and  combining  prisms  has  been  giyen 
by  M.  Foucaull.  His  prisms  are  as  seryiceable  as  and  less  expensive  than 
those  of  NichoL  If  two  Nicbol's  or  Foucault's  prisms  be  placed  one  behind 
the  other  in  precisely  similar  positions,  the  light  polarized  by  the  one  goes 
through  the  other  unaltered.  But  when  one  prism  is  slightly  turned  round 
in  it«  setting,  a  cloudiness  is  produced ;  and  by  continuing  to  turn  the  prism, 
this  increases  until  perfect  darkness  ensues.  This  happens,  as  with  the  tour- 
maline plates,  when  the  two  prisms  cross  one  another.  The  phenomenon 
is  the  same  with  colorless  as  with  colored  light. 

CiEcuLAn  PoLABiZATioa. — Supposiug  that  polarized  light,  colored,  for  ex- 
ample, by  going  through  a  plate  of  red  glass,  has  passed  through  the  first 
Nicholas  prism,  and  been  altogether  obstructed  in  consequence  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  second  prism,  then,  if  between  the  two  prisms  a  plate  of  rock- 
crystal  formed  by  a  section  at  right  angles  to  the  principal  axis  of  the  crystal, 
be  interposed,  the  light  polarized  by  the  first  prism  will,  by  passing  through 
the  plate  of  quartz,  be  enabled  partially  to  pass  through  the  second  Nichol's 
prism.  Its  passage  through  the  second  prism  can  then  again  be  Interrupted 
by  taming  the  second  prism  round  to  a  certain  extent.  The  rotation  re- 
quired varies  with  the  thickness  of  the  plate  of  rock-crystal,  and  also  with 
the  color  of  the  light  employed.  It  increases  from  red  in  the  following 
order — yellow,  green,  blue,  violet. 

This  property  of  rock-crystal  was  discovered  by  Arago.  The  kind  of 
poUrization  has  been  called  circular  polarization.  The  direction  of  the 
rotation  is  with  many  plates  towards  the  right  hand ;  in  other  plates  it  is 
towards  the  left.  The  one  class  is  said  to  possess  right-handed  polarization, 
the  other  class  left-handed  polarization.  For  a  long  time  quartz  was  the 
oaly  solid  body  known  to  exhibit  circular  polarization.  Others  have  since 
been  found  which  possess  this  property  in  a  far  higher  degree.  Thus,  a 
plate  of  cinnabar  acts  fifteen  times  more  powerfully  than  a  plate  of  quartz 
of  equal  thickness. 

Biot  observed  that  many  solutions  of  organic  substances  exhibit  the 
property  of  circular  polarization,  though  tc  a  far  less  extent  than  rock- 
crystal.  Thus,  solutions  of  cane-sugar,  glucose,  and  tartaric  acid,  possess 
right-handed  polarization;  whilst  albumen,  uncrystallizable  sugar,  and  oil 
of  turpentine,  are  left-handed.  In  all  these'solutions  the  amount  of  circular 
polarization  increases  with  the  concentration  of  the  liquid  and  the  thickness 
of  the  column  through  which  the  light  passes.  Hence  circular  polarization 
id  an  important  auxiliary  in  chemical  analysis.  In  order  to  determine  the 
tmount  of  polarization  which  any  liquid  exhibits,  it  is  put  into  a  glass  tube 
Dot  less  than  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  long,  which  is  closed  with  glass 
plates.  This  is  then  placed  between  the  two  Nichol's  prisms,  which  have 
preTiously  been  so  arranged  with  regard  to  each  other  that  no  light  could 
pass  through.  An  apparatus  of  this  description,  the  saccharimeter,  is  used 
for  determining  the  concentration  of  solutions  of  cane-sugar. 

The  form  of  this  instrument  may  be  seen  in  fig.  66.  The  two  NichoVs 
prisms  are  enclosed  in  the  corresponding  fastenings  a  and  b.  Between  the 
tiro  there  is  a  space  to  receive  the  tube,  which  is  filled  with  the  solution  of 
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tKe  yuliul  darkBcas  preTsila.  To  mmke  the  mcftsiuremeiito more  exact  and 
earf,  Soleil  haa  auule  aome  additiona  to  the  apparatoa.  At  ^ ,  before  the 
pnsm  A,  a  plate  of  Toek-^rjatal  cot  at  right  anglea  to  the  axia  is  placed. 
It  is  dirided  in  the  centre  of  the  field  of  Tision,  half  consisting  of  quarts 
routiag  to  the  right  hand,  and  half  of  the  Tariety  which  rotates  to  the  left ; 
it  is  0-148  inch  (3*75  millimetre)  thick,  this  thickness  being  found  bj  ex- 
periment to  produce  the  greatest  difference  in  the  color  of  the  two  halTes, 
wkea  one  prism  is  alightlj  rotated.  The  solution  of  sugar  has  precisely  the 
saae  action  on  the  rotation,  since  it  increases  the  action  of  the  half  which 
kas  a  right-handed  rotation,  and  lessens  the  action  of  the  half  which  rotates 
to  tke  left.  Hence  the  two  halvea  will  assume  a  different  color  when  the 
RsaDest  quantity  of  sugar  is  present  in  the  liquid.  By  slightly  turning  the 
!(iehol*s  prism  a,  this  difference  can  be  again  removed.  Soleil  has  intro- 
duced aatother  more  delicate  meana  of  effecting  this  at  the  part /»,  which  he 
ealbthe  compensator.  The  most  important  parts  of  this  are  separately 
represented  in  fig.  65.  It  consists  of  two  exactly  equal  right-angled  prisms, 
of  left-handed  quarts,  whose  surfaces,  e'  and  r,  are  cut  perpendicular  to  the 
optic  axis.  These  prisms  can,  by  meana  of  the  screw  v  and  a  rack  and 
pinioa,  be  made  to  dide  on  one  another,  so  that,  when  taken  together,  they 
fona  a  ^te  of  Tarying  thickness,  bounded  by  parallel  surfaces.  One  of 
the  frames  has  a  scale  p,  the  other  a  vemier  n.  When  this  points  to  scro 
of  the  scale,  the  optical  action  of  the  two  prisms  is  exactly  compensated  by 
s  rifht-handed  plate  of  rock-crystal,  so  that  an  effect  is  obtained  as  regards 
ciirolar  polarisation,  as  if  the  whole  system  were  not  present.  As  Foon, 
kowcTcr,  as  the  screw  is  moved,  and  thus  the  thickness  of  the  plate  formed 
by  the  two  prisms  is  changed  (we  will  suppose  it  increased),  then  a  lefl- 
^nded  action  ensues,  which  must  be  properly  regulated,  until  it  compen- 
sates the  opposite  action  of  a  solution  of  sugar.  Thus  a  conyenient  method 
is  obtained  of  rendering  the  color  of  the  double  plate  uniform,  when  it  has 
ceased  to  be  so  by  the  action  of  the  sugar. 

Faraday  has  made  the  remarkable  discovery  that,  if  a  very  strong  electric 
nirrent  be  passed  round  a  substance  which  possesses  the  property  of  circular 
polarisation,  the  amount  of  rotation  is  altered  to  a  considerable  degree. 

HiATno  Aim  Cbbmical  Rats  or  thb  Solar  SpxcTBrif. — The  luminous 
njs  of  the  sun  are  accompanied,  as  already  mentioned,  by  others  which 
possess  heating  powers.  If  the  temperature  of  the  different-colored  spaces 
in  the  spectrum  be  tried  with  a  delicate  thermometer,  it  will  be  found  to  in- 
eretse  from  the  riolet  to  the  red  extremity,  and  when  the  prism  is  of  some 
particular  kinds  of  glass,  the  greatest  effect  will  be  manifested  a  little  beyond 
the  visible  red  rays.  The  position  of  the  greatest  heating  effect  in  the 
ip«etram  materially  depends  on  the  absorptive  nature  of  the  glass.  Trans- 
parent though  this  medium  is  to  the  rays  of  light,  it  nevertheless  absorbs  a 
eoBsiderable  quantity  of  the  heat  rays.  Transparent  rock-salt  is  almost 
vithoot  absorptive  action  on  the  thermal  rays.  In  the  spectrum  obtained 
by  passing  the  solar  rays  through  prisms  of  rock-salt,  the  greatest  thermal 
^eet  is  found  at  a  position  far  beyond  the  last  visible  red  rays.  It  is  in- 
ferred from  this  that  the  chief  mass  of  the  heating  rays  of  the  sun  are 
ULOBg  the  least  refrangible  components  of  the  solar  beam. 

Again,  it  haa  long  been  known  that  chemical  changes  both  of  combination 
>ad  of  decomposition,  but  more  particularly  the  latter,  can  be  effected  by 
tbe  action  of  light.  Chlorine  and  hydrogen  combine  at  common  tempera- 
tares  only  under  the  influence  of  light ;  and  parallel  cases  occur  in  great 
Boabers  in  organic  chemistry.  The  blackening  and  decomposition  of  silver 
s>>Us  are  familiar  instances  of  the  chemical  powers  of  the  same  agent.  Now, 
it  it  not  always  the  luminous  part  of  the  ray  which  effects  these  changes ; 
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thej  are  chiefly  produced  by  certain  invisible  rays,  which  accompany  the 
others,  and  are  found  most  abundantly  beyond  the  violet  part  of  the  spec- 
trum. It  is  there  that  certain  chemical  effects  are  most  marked,  although 
the  intensity  of  the  light  is  exceedingly  feeble.  From  the  fact  that  some 
salts  of  silver  are  less  readily  decomposed  by  the  luminous — yellow, 
orange,  and  red  rays  —  than  by  certain  rays  which  extend  beyond  the  or- 
dinary visible  spectrum,  it  has  been  concluded  that  there  exists  in  the  sun- 
beam, in  addition  to  heat  and  light,  a  principle  having  a  distinct  action,  to 
which  the  provisional  term  aetiniam  has  been  given — from  i«ri(,  a  ray.  The 
actinic  rays  are  thus  directly  opposed  to  the  heating  rays  in  the  common 
spectrum  in  their  degree  of  refrangibility,  since  they  exceed  all  the  others 
in  this  respect.  The  luminous  rays,  too,  under  peculiar  conditions,  exert 
decomposing  powers  upon  silver  salts.  The  result  of  the  action  of  any  ray 
depends,  moreover,  greatly  on  the  physical  state  of  the  surface  upon  which 
it  falls,  and  on  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  body ;  indeed,  for  every 
kind  of  ray  a  substance  may  be  found  which  under  particular  circumstances 
will  be  affected  by  it ;  and  thus  it  appears  that  the  chemical  functions  are 
by  no  means  confined  to  any  set  of  rays  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest. 

Upon  the  chemical  changes  produced  by  light  is  based  the  art  of  photo^ 
grapky.  In  the  year  1802,  Mr.  Thomas  Wedgwood  proposed  a  method  of 
copying  paintings  on  glass  by  placing  behind  them  white  paper  or  leather 
moistened  with  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  which  became  decomposed  and 
blackened  by  the  transmitted  light  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the 
latter ;  and  Davy,  in  repeating  these  experiments,  found  that  he  could  thus 
obtain  tolerably  accurate  representations  of  objects  of  a  texture  partly 
opaque  and  partly  transparent,  such  as  leaves  and  the  wings  of  insects, 
nnd  even  copy  with  a  certain  degree  of  success  the  images  of  small  objects 
obtained  by  the  solar  microscope.  These  pictures,  however,  required  to 
be  kept  in  the  dark,  and  could  only  be  examined  by  candle-light,  otherwise 
they  became  obliterated  by  the  blackening  of  the  whole  surface  from  which 
the  salt  of  silver  could  not  be  removed  These  attempts  at  light-painting 
attracted  but  little  notice  till  the  publication  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot^s  papers, 
read  before  the  Royal  Society,  in  January  and  February,  1889,  in  which 
he  detailed  two  methods  of  fixing  the  pictures  produced  by  the  action  of 
light  on  paper  impregnated  with  silver  chloride,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
scribed a  plan  by  which  the  sensibility  of  the  prepared  paper  may  be  in- 
creased to  the  extent  required  for  receiving  impressions  from  the  images 
of  the  camera  obscura. 

Very  shortly  afterwards.  Sir  John  Herschel  proposed  to  employ  solutions 
of  the  alkaline  hyposulphites  for  removing  the  excess  of  silver  chloride 
from  the  paper,  and  thus  preventing  the  further  action  of  light;  and  this 
plan  has  been  found  exceedingly  successful.  The  greatest  improvement, 
however,  which  the  curious  art  of  photogenic  drawing  has  received,  is  due 
to  Mr.  Talbot,  who,  in  a  communication  to  the  Royal  Society,  described 
a  method  by  which  paper  of  such  sensibility  could  be  prepared  as  to  per- 
mit its  application  to  the  taking  of  portraits  of  living  persons  by  the  aid 
of  a  good  camera  obscura,  the  time  required  for  a  perfect  impression 
seldom  exceeding  a  few  seconds.  The  plan  at  present  in  use  is  the 
following: 

Writing-paper  of  good  quality  is  washed  on  one  side  with  a  solution  of 
thirty  grains  of  silver  nitrate  in  one  ounce  of  distilled  water,  and  then  left 
to  dry  spontaneously  in  a  dark  room ;  when  dry,  it  is  immersed  for  from 
five  to  ten  minutes  in  a  solution  of  one  ounce  of  potassium  iodide  in  twenty 
ounces  of  water.  The  paper  is  then  soaked  in  water  for  half  an  hour, 
changing  the  water  three  or  four  times  to  remove  the  excess  of  potassium 
iodide,  and  is  then  dried.  These  operations  should  be  performed  by  candle- 
light.    When  required  for  use,  the  paper,  thus  coated  with  yellow  silver 
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iodide,  is  bmshed  over  with  a  solution  made  hj  adding  together  one  part 
of  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  fifty  grains  to  one  ounce  of  water;  two 
parts  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  three  parts  of  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic 
acid;  after  a  few  seconds  the  excess  is  remoyed  by  blotting-paper.  This, 
which  is  called  Talhotype  or  Caloiype  paper,  is  now  ready  for  use;  exposure 
to  diffused  daylight  for  one  second  suffices  to  make  an  impression  upon  it, 
and  even  the  light  of  the  moon  produces  the  same  effect,  although  a  much 
longer  time  is  required.  For  landscapes  and  fixed  objects,  and  when  the 
paper  is  required  to  be  prepared  long  beforehand,  the  aboye. mixture  of 
^^faUo-nitraU**  should  be  diluted  with  from  twenty  to  fifty  yolumes  of 
water,  since,  especially  in  hot  weather,  without  this  precaution  the  paper 
blackens  spontaneously. 

The  images  of  the  camera  obscura  are  at  first  inyisible,  but  are  made  to 
appear  in  full  intensity,  by  once  more  washing  the  paper  with  a  mixture 
of  one  part  of  the  silver  solution  (fifty  grains  to  an  ounce  of  water)  and 
four  parts  of  the  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid.  The  image  soon  appears, 
and  should  be  fully  developed  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  picture  is  of  course  negative,  the  lights  and  shadows  being  reversed ; 
to  ohiMin  positive  copies,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  place  a  piece  of 
photographic  paper  prepared  with  silver  chloride,  or  a  piece  of  talbotype 
paper,  beneath  the  negative  cover,  to  press  the  two  papers  in  contact  by 
means  of  a  glass,  and  to  expose  the  whole  to  the  light  of  the  sun  for  a 
short  time,  or  longer  to  diffused  daylight. 

Before  this  can  be  done,  the  negative  must,  however,  be  fixed,  otherwise 
it  will  blacken:  this  is  done  temporarily  by  washing  with  a  solution  of 
potassium  bromide,  ten  grains  in  an  ounce  of  water,  and  then '  rinsing  in 
common  water.  The  ultimate  fixing  is  effected  by  immersion  in  a  solution 
of  one  part  of  sodium  hyposulphite,  in  from  four  to  ten  parts  of  water: 
the  weaker  solution  should  be  used  hot,  about  82®  C.  fl80®F.),  and  the 
immersion  contiaued  until  the  yellow  tint  arising  from  tlie  undecomposed 
iodide  disappears:  finally,  rq^etUedly  waehing  in  hot  water,  drying,  and 
saturating  with  white  wax,  terminates  the  process. 

The  positives  are  also  fixed  by  sodium  hyposulphite,  by  potassium  cyanide, 
or  by  ammonia;  all  of  which  act  by  removing  the  undecomposed  silver 
chloride.  The  conservation  of  the  positive  is  a  point  of  difficulty.  Mr. 
Malone  recommends  immersion  in  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potassa, 
heated  to  about  82°  C. ;  a  change  of  tint  ensues,  and  greater  permanence  is 
acquired.  After  removal  of  the  alkali  and  any  sulphur  and  chlorine  com- 
pounds present,  the  picture  should  be  sized  and  hot-pressed,  or  varnished, 
keeping  the  finished  proof  most  carefully  excluded  from  sulphuretted 
vapors. 

Sir  John  Herschel  has  shown  that  a  great  number  of  other  substances  can 
be  employed  in  these  photographic  processes  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
singular  deoxidizing  effects  of  certain  portions  of  the  solar  rays.  Paper 
washed  with  a  solution  of  ferric  salt  becomes  capable  of  receiving  impres- 
sions of  this  kind,  which  may  afterwards  be  made  evident  by  potassium  fer- 
rieyanide,  or  gold  chloride.  Vegetable  colors  are  also  acted  upon  in  a  very  cu- 
rious and  apparently  definite  manner  by  the  different  parts  of  the  spectrum. 

The  daguerreotype,  the  announcement  of  which  was  first  made  in  the 
summer  of  1839,  by  M.  Daguerre,  who  had  been  occupied  with  this  subject 
from  1826,  if  not  earlier,  is  another  remarkable  instance  of  the  decomposing 
effects  of  the  solar  rays.  A  clean  and  highly  polished  plate  of  silvered 
copper  is  exposed  for  a  certain  period  to  the  vapor  of  iodine,  and  then 
transported  to  the  camera  obscura.  In  the  most  improved  state  of  the  pro- 
cess, a  very  short  time  suffices  for  effecting  the  necessary  change  in  the 
film  of  silver  iodide.  The  picture,  however,  only  becomes  visible  by  expos- 
ing it  to  the  yepor  of  meroury,  which  attaches  itself,  in  the  form  of  exceed^ 
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ingly  minute  globules,  to  those  parts  which  have  been  most  acted  upon,  that 
is  to  say,  to  the  lights,  the  shadows  being  formed  by  the  dark  polish  of  tbo 
metallic  plate.  Lastly,  the  drawing  is  washed  with  sodium  hyposulphite, 
to  remove  the  undecomposed  silver  iodide  and  render  it  permanent. 

The  images  of  objects  thus  produced  bear  the  most  minute  examination 
with  a  magnifying  glass,  the  smallest  details  being  depicted  with  perfect 
fidelity. 

Great  improTements  have  been  necessarily  made  in  the  application  of 
this  beautiful  art  to  taking  portraits.  By  the  joint  use  of  bromine  and 
iodine  the  plates  are  rendered  far  more  sensitive,  and  the  time  of  sitting  is 
shortened  to  a  very  few  seconds.  In  fact,  the  sensltiyeness  of  the  photo- 
graphic plate  has  been  so  increased,  that  excellently  defined  pictures  of 
objects  in  rapid  motion,  horses  jumping,  ships  sailing,  &c.,  have  been  ob- 
tained. When  the  operation  is  completed,  the  color  of  the  plate  is  much 
improved  by  the  deposition  of  an  exceedingly  thin  film  of  gold,  which  com- 
municates a  warm  purplish  tint,  and  removes  the  previous  dull  leaden-gray 
hue,  to  most  persons  very  offensive. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  good  paper  for  the  talbotype  has  led  to  the  in- 
vention of  various  substitutes:  albumen  on  glass  and  collodion  are  used  with 
success;  a  soluble  iodide,  or  some  analogous  salt,  is  mixed  with  either 
liquid,  and  the  mixture  applied  to  a  glass  or  porcelain  plate,  dried,  and  im- 
mersed in  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate ;  thus  a  sensitive  coating  is  formed, 
upon  which  the  images  of  the  camera  or  microscope  are  thrown,  and  de- 
veloped by  subsequent  treatment  with  deoxidiiing  agents,  —  either  pyro- 
gallic  acid,  gallic  acid,  or  a  ferrous  salt  may  be  used.  The  fixing  is  accom- 
plished by  sodium  hyposulphite.  The  result  is  either  negative  or  positive 
at  the  will  of  the  operator.  The  proofs  on  porcelain  or  glass  may  be  burned 
in,  and  perhaps  thus  rendered  indestructible  by  time. 

Etching  and  lithographic  processes,  by  combined  chemical  and  photo- 
graphic agency,  promise  to  be  of  considerable  utility.  The  earliest  is  that 
of  Niepce :  he  applied  a  bituminous  coating  to  a  metal  plate,  upon  which  an 
engraving  was  superimposed.  The  light  being  thus  partially  interrupted, 
acted  unequally  upon  the  varnish ;  a  liquid  hydro-carbon,  petroleum^  used 
as  a  solvent,  removed  the  bitumen  wherever  the  light  had  not  acted ;  an 
engraving  acid  could  now  bite  the  unprotected  metal,  which  could  event- 
ually be  printed  from  in  the  usual  way.  Dr.  Donn6  and  Dr.  Berrcs,  by 
submitting  the  daguerreotype  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid  and  Ob  vapor,  ob- 
tained etchings  from  which  proofs  could  bo  taken.  Mr.  Grove,  by  using 
chlorine  evolved  by  voltaic  agency,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  more  manage- 
able process  Very  successful  results  have  also  been  obtained  by  M.  Fizeau, 
who  submits  the  daguerreotype  to  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  dilute  nitric 
acid,  common  salt,  and  potassium  nitrate,  when  the  silver  only  is  attacked, 
the  mercurialized  portion  of  the  image  resisting  the  acid ;  an  etching  is  thus 
obtained  following  minutely^he  lights  and  shadows  of  the  picture.  To 
deepen  this  etching,  the  silver  chloride  formed  is  removed  by  ammonia,  tho 
plate  is  boiled  in  caustic  potassa  and  again  treated  with  acid,  and  so  on  till  the 
etching  is  of  sufficient  depth.  In  extreme  cases  electro-gilding  is  resorted 
to,  and  an  engraving  acid  used  to  get  still  more  powerful  impressions. 

Among  the  latest  results  are  those  obtained  by  Mr.  Talbot  on  steel  plates : 
he  uses  a  mixture  of  potassium  bichromate  and  gelatin,  which  hardens  by 
exposure  to  the  light;  the  parts  not  affected  are  removed  by  washing. 
Platinum  tetrachloride  is  used  as  an  etching  liquid ;  it  has  the  advantage 
of  biting  with  greater  regularity  than  nitric  acid. 

The  bitumen  process  of  M.  Niepce  has  been  applied  to  lithographic  stone ; 
and  positives  obtained  from  negative  talbotypes  have  been  printed  off  by 
a  modification  of  the  ordinary  lithographic  process.  M.  Niepce  finds  that 
ether  dissolves  tae  altered  bitumen,  while  naphtha,  or  benzol,  attacks  by 
preference  the  bitumen  in  ita  normal  eondition. 
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MISSIOIT  OF  HEAT. 

RADIATION  OF  HEAT. 

IF  a  red-hot  ball  be  placed  upon  a  metallic  support,  and  left  to  itself, 
cooling  immediately  commences,  and  only  stopd  wlien  tlie  temperature 
of  the  ball  is  reduced  to  that  of  the  surrounding  air.  This  effect  takes 
pUee  in  three  ways:  heat  is  conducted  away  from  the  ball  through  the 
substance  or  the  support;  another  portion  is  removed  by  the  convective 
power  of  the  air:  and  the  residue  is  thrown  off  from  the  heated  body  in 
straight  lines  or  rays  which  pass  through  air  without  interruption,  and 
become  absorbed  by  neighboring  objects  which  happen  to  be  presented 
to  their  impact. 

This  radiant  or  radiated  heat  resembles,  in  Tery  many  respects,  ordinary 
light;  it  moves  with  great  velocity;  it  suffers  reflection  frum  surfaces;  it 
enters  and  traverses  media,  undergoing  at  the  same  time  refraction,  ab- 
sorption, and  polarization ;  in  fact,  it  is  in  all  these  cases  obedient  to  the 
ume  laws  which  regulate  the  corresponding  phenomena  in  optics. 

The  fact  of  the  rejieciion  of  heat  may  be  very  easily  proved.  If  a  person 
stand  before  a  fire  in  such  a  position  that  his  face  may  be  screened  by  the 
mantelshelf,  and  if  he  then  take  a  bright  piece  of  metal,  as  a  sheet  of 
tinned  plate,  and  hold  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the  fire  may  be  seen  by 
reflection,  a  distinct  sensation  of  heat  will  at  the  same  moment  be  felL 

The  apparatus  best  fitted  for  studying  these  facts  consists  of  a  pair  of 
concave  metallic  mirrors  of  the  form  called  parabolic.     The  parabola  is  a 
carre  possessing  very  peculiar  properties,  one  of  the 
most  prominent    being  the  following: — A   tangent  Fig.W. 

drawn  to  any  part  of  the  curve  makes  equal  angles 
with  two  lines,  one  of  which  proceed;)  from  the  point 
where  the  tangent  touches  the  curve  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  what  is  called  the  axis  of  the  parabola, 
and  the  other  from  the  same  spot  through  a  point  in 
front  of  the  curve  called  the  focus.  It  results  from 
this  that  parallel  rays,  either  of  light  or  heat,  falling 
npon  a  mirror  of  this  particular  curvature  in  a  di- 
rection parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  parabola,  will 
be  all  reflected  to  a  single  point  at  the  focus ;  and 
rajs  diverging  from  this  focus,  and  impinging  upon 
the  mirror,  will,  after  reflection,  become  parallel 
(fig.  66). 

For  practical  purposes  the  parabolic  reflector  is 
generally  replaced  by  a  spherical  mirror  of  but  little  extent  as  compared 
with  its  radius  of  curvature.  The  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  cur- 
vature to  the  middle  of  the  reflector,  t.  «.,  the  radius  of  the  sphere,  is  the 
prine^Hxl  axia^  and  the  middle  of  this  radius  is  the  focus  of  the  spherical 
reflector.  This  focus  exhibits  nearly  all  the  characters  of  the  focus  of  the  par- 
abolic reflector.  The  spherical  reflector  is  much  more  easily  constructed  thnn 
the  parabolic ;  it  has,  moreover,  the  advantage  that  every  line  drawn  from 
the  centre  of  the  curvature  towards  the  surface  of  the  mirror  may  be 
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looked  upon  as  an  axis  (collateral  axis),  and  the  middle  of  such  line  as  a 
focus  (collateral  focus),  and  used  as  such. 

If  two  such  mirrors  be  placed  opposite  to  each  other  at  a  considerable 
distance,  and  so  adjusted  that  their  axes  shall  be  coincident,  and  a  hot 
body  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  one,  while  a  thermometer  occupies  that  of 
the  other,  the  reflection  of  the  rays  of  heat  will  become  manifest  by 
their  efl^ect  upon  the  instrument.  In  this  manner,  with  a  pair  of  by  no 
means  Tery  perfect  mirrors,  1 8  inches  in  diameter,  separated  by  an  interral 
of  20  feet  or  more,  amadou  or  gunpowder  may  be  readily  fired  by  a  red- 
hot  ball  in  the  focus  of  the  opposite  mirror  (fig.  67). 


The  power  of  radiation  yaries  exceedingly  with  different  bodies,  as  may 
be  easily  proved.  If  two  similar  vessels  of  equal  capacity,  and  constructed 
of  thin  metal,  one  having  its  surface  highly  polished,  while  that  of  the 
other  is  covered  with  lampblack,  be  filled  with  hot  water  of  the  same  tem- 
perature, and  their  rate  of  cooling  observed  from  time  to  time  with  a 
thermometer,  it  will  be  constantly  found  that  the  blackened  vessel  loses 
heat  much  faster  than  the  one  with  bright  surfaces ;  and  since  both  are 
put  on  a  footing  of  equality  in  other  respects,  this  difference,  which  will 
often  amount  to  many  degrees,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  superior  enysaive 
power  of  the  film  of  soot. 

By  another  arrangement,  a  numerical  comparison  can  be  made  of  these 
differences.  A  cubical  metallic  vessel  is  prepared,  each  of  whose  sides 
is  in  a  different  condition,  one  being  polished,  another  rough,  a  third  cov- 
ered with  lampblack,  &c.  The  vessel  is  filled  with  water,  kept  constantly 
at  100®  by  a  small  steam-pipe.  Each  of  its  sides  is  then  presented  in  suc- 
cession to  a  good  concave  mirror,  having  in  its  focus  one  of  the  bulbs  of 
the  differential  thermometer  before  described  (fig.  26),  the  bulb  itself 
being  blackened.  The  effect  produced  on  this  instrument  is  taken  as  a 
measure  of  the  comparative  radiating  powers  of  the  different  surfaces. 
Sir  John  Leslie  obtained  by  this  method  of  experimenting  the  following 
results : 


Lampblack  . 
Writing-paper 
Glass   . 

EmiMive  poww. 
.     100 
98 
.       90 

Tarnished  lead 
Clean  lead 
Polished  iron 

Embnive  powor 
.     46 

19* 
.     15 

Graphite  .• 

76 

Polished  silver 

12 

*  The  irappofled  tnfluence  of  mere  difference  of  surface  has  been  called  in  question  by  Melloni, 
who  attributes  to  oilier  ciiuaes  the  fffects  observed  by  L<'slie  an<t  others,  among  which  super- 
ficial oxiilation  and  diflferenceN  of  pliyriical  condition  with  respect  to  hardness  and  density  are 
among  the  most  important.  With  metals  not  subject  to  tarnish,  scralclung  the  surtuce  i«t- 
ertaut  the  emissive  power  when  the  plutea  Iwve  be<'n  rolled  or  hammered,  t.  e.,  are  in  a  com-^ 
pressed  state,  and  diniinishrs  it,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  metal  has  been  cast  and  carefully 
polished  without  burnishing.  In  the  case  of  ivory,  marble,  and  Jet,  where  compression  cannot 
take  place,  no  difference  is  perceptible  in  the  radiating  power  of  polished  and  roogh  BiirfiEM,^!a. 
(Ann.  Ch.  PhjB.,  Ixz.  435.) 
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The  best  reflecting  surfnces  are  always  the  worst  radiators;  polished 
moUl  reflects  nearly  all  the  heat  that  falls  upon  it,  while  its  radiating 
power  is  the  feeblest  of  any  substance  tried,  and  lampblack,  which  reflects 
nothing,  radiatee  most  perfectly. 

The  power  of  ahtorbmg  heat  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  power  of 
emission.  The  polished  metal  mirror,  in  the  experiment  with  the  red-hot 
ball,  remains  quite  cold,  although  only  a  few  inches  from  the  latter;  or, 
again,  if  a  piece  of  gold  leaf  be  laid  upon  paper,  and  a  heated  iron  held 
over  it  until  the  paper  is  completely  scorched,  it  will  be  found  that  the  film 
of  metal  has  perfectly  defended  that  portion  beneath  it. 

The  faculty  of  absorption  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  influenced  by  color. 
Dr.  Franklin  found  that  when  pieces  of  cloth  of  yarious  colors  were  placed 
on  snow  exposed  to  the  feeble  sunshine  of  winter,  the  snow  beneath  became 
nnequally  melted,  the  effect  being  always  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the 
color;  and  Dr.  Stark  has  since  obtained  a  similar  result  by  a  different 
method  of  experimenting.  According  to  the  late  researches  of  Melloni, 
this  effect  depends  less  on  the  color  than  on  the  nature  of  the  coloring 
matter  which  covers  the  surface  of  the  cloth.  According  to  Melloni,  color 
does  not  influence  absorption  when  the  heat  rays  are  emitted  from  a  non- 
laminoos  source,  such  as  a  cube  filled  with  hot  water;  it  has,  however, 
great  effect  on  the  absorption  of  heat  rays  given  off  from  a  luminous  body, 
19  the  san,  &c. 

These  facta  afford  an  explanation  of  two  very  interesting  and  important 
n&taral  phenomena,  namely,  the  origin  of  dew,  and  tho  cause  of  the  land- 
and  sea-breezes  of  tropical  countries.  While  the  sun  remains  above  the 
horizon,  the  heat  radiated  by  the  surface  of  the  earth  into  space  is  com- 
pensated by  the  absorption  of  the  solar  beams;  but  when  the  sun  sets,  and 
the  supply  ceases,  while  the  emission  of  heat  goes  on  as  actively  as  before, 
the  surface  becomes  cooled  until  its  temperature  sinks  below  that  of  the 
air.  The  air  in  contact  with  the  earth  of  course  participates  in  this  re- 
daction of  temperature;  the  aqueous  vapor  present  speedily  reaches  its 
point  of  maximum  density,  and  then  begins  to  deposit  moisture,  whose 
quantity  will  depend  upon  the  proportion  of  vapor  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
on  the  extent  to  which  the  cooling  process  has  been  carried. 

It  is  observed  that  dew  is  most  abundant  in  a  clear  calm  night,  suc- 
ceeding a  hot  day:  under  these  circumstances  the  quantity  of  vapor  in 
the  air  is  usually  very  great,  and  at  the  same  time  radiation  proceeds  with 
most  facility.  At  such  times  a  thermometer  laid  on  the  ground  will,  after 
some  time,  indicate  a  temperature  of  5°,  8^,  or  even  10®  below  that  of  the 
air  a  few  feet  higher.  Clouds  hinder  the  formation  of  dew  by  reflecting 
back  to  the  earth  the  heat  radiated  from  its  surface,  and  thus  preventing 
the  necessary  reduction  of  temperature;  and  the  same  effect  is  produced 
b)r  a  screen  of  the  thinnest  material  stretched  at  a  little  height  above  the 
^oand.  In  this  manner  gardeners  often  preserve  delicate  plants  from 
destruction  by  the  frosts  of  spring  and  autumn.  The  piercing  cold  felt 
JQst  before  and  at  8unri8e,even  in  the  height  of  summer,  is  the  consequence 
of  this  refrigeration  having  reached  its  maximum. 

Wind  also  effectually  prevents  the  deposition  of  dew,  by  constantly 
renewing  the  air  lying  upon  the  earth  before  it  has  had  its  temperature 
BuflSciently  reduced  to  cause  condensation  of  moisture. 

Many  curious  experiments  may  be  made  by  exposing  on  the  ground  at 
night  bodies  which  differ  in  their  powers  of  radiation.  If  a  piece  of  black 
cluth  and  a  plat«  of  bright  metal  be  thus  treated,  the  former  will  be  often 
foond  in  the  morning  covered  with  dew,  while  the  latter  remains  dry. 

Land  and  sea  breezes  are  certain  periodical  winds  common  tq.  most  sea- 
coasts  within  the  tropics,  but  by  no  means  confined  to  those  regions.  It 
is  observetl  that  a  few  hours  after  sunrise  a  breeze  springs  up  at  sea,  and 
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blows  dlwctly  on  shore,  and  that  iia  intensilj  «"«''«»'^  •"  ^•J*/ 
adY^nces.  an/decllne.  and  gradually  expires  near  sunset.  Shortly  after- 
wards  a  wind  arises  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction  namely,  ^ronUhc 
Und  towards  the  sea,  lasts  the  whole  of  the  night,  and  only  ceases  with 

'^^U^r^^r^o  gwf  an':;^^^^^^^        or  these  effects.     When  the  sun  shines 
at  once  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  that  of  the  sea.  the  two  become 
unequally  heated,  because  the  water,  although  it  possesses  greater  power 
of    absorbing    heat,   is  yet  more  slowly  warmed,  m  consequence  of   its 
irr«»ater  capacity  for  heat,  and  the  greater  depth  to  which  the  rays  of  the 
sun  can  penetrate.     The  air  over  the  heated  surface  of  the  ground  being 
expanded  by  heat,  rises,  and  has  its  placei,  supplied  by  colder  air  flowing 
f^m  the  sea,  producing  the  sea-breeie.     When  the  sun  sets,  both  f^  *^**i 
land  b«^gin  to  cool  by  radiation:  the  rate  of  cooling  of  the  latter  will,  ho  w- 
*Trr.  far  exceed  that  of  the  former,  and  its  temperature  will  rapidly  fall. 
The  air  above  becoming  cooled  and  condensed,  flows  outwards  in  obedience 
lo  the  law«  of  fluid  pressure,  and  displaces  the  warmer  air  of  the  ocean. 
In  this  manner,  by  an  interchange  of  air  between  sea  and  land,  the  other- 
wi3»e  oppre8i*iYe   heat  is  moderated,  to  the   great  adrantage  of  those  who 
Uhabic  »ttch  localities.     The  land  and  sea  breeses  extend  to  a  small  distance 
o*ily   rvx^wi   shore,  but  afford,  notwithstanding,   essential  aid  to  coasting 
»axigr%tiosi,   »ince   Tessels  on  either  tack  enjoy  a  fair   wind  during  the 
^reiaier  |^ari  of  both  day  and  night. 

TKAXSMISSIOX  Of  HKAT;  1>IATH«IMA2»CT. 
Ka^y^  ef  beat,  in  passing  through  air,  receiTe  scarcely  more  obstruction 
tbaA  idi^Mie  ^(  light  ander  similar  circumstances:  but  with  other  trans- 
r<ikre«ii  Mrvlta  the  ca$e  is  different.  If  a  parabolic  mirror  be  taken,  and 
ii»  axi^  dite«ed  tow^rd^  the  sun,  the  rays  both  of  heat  and  light  will  bo 
rellyv<«4  to  the  f^^u9,  which  will  exhibit  a  temperature  sufficiently  high 
%»^  t\k^  A  l^x^'^  of  m-v'iaU  or  Are  a  comtMtstible  body.  If  a  plate  of  glass  be 
«i<^«  l^:«v>ei  he««eea  ike  mirnM-  a»d  tke  son,  ike  effect  will  l>e  perceptibly 

Nv^«  :^  ibte  5;M»e  exrermewt  be  made  with  tke  beat  of  a  kettle  filled 
«'«k  ^K<  n^t  «^t<-r:  tlie  a<at  «:U  be  ceacentraied  by  reflection  as  before, 
W:*^.  w^  '»,«rvvv<.:ii(  (^e  g*.A$!j^  tke  keaiimg  effect  at  tke  focus  will  be  reduced 
%va*^  ^  ^0^  ti.c^  *%ike  rv«  ^'  beat  eomimg  froat  tke  sun  trayerse  CTcn 
f^  ^'^r^  v"*  s*>Nix.^vrTk  v«  ^^'XA-:  :>!>  bu,:  av»4  s«  easily  as  air,  wkilst  rays  from 

%•  .*♦  ^v*^r  'vsV  M  Vx  ^o'  ptt^'.^ke^  tke  flrst  of  a  series  of  exceed- 
^i^^^jt".^  ^-^  Aik"*  ^^  r«e««^-v  i>fts  ^t  ii  ;*  *«";*<«,  wk:<k  are  lo  be  found  in  detail 
>te  x^  ^N'^x  *v  <  ta.*^<«  ^.'  ,i^  V3:i^*^M  '•e  Caiiftie  et  de  Pkysiqne.*  It  will  be 
'^'^''^^^^^^^^  "k     '1      iii#    t<>-.«    *i^:MSCia.   w  descrtbe    tke    meikod   of    operatiou 

•    "*Vv  >»^vv■'•-^rv    ^v  ^v-^  TemAT^Ke  £ac»  kaid  VecA discoTered :  Orsted, 
'^  >    ^ff^*'*  »'Sf>»fc    '^.W^W  .  1 1*.  a  <tur?ett5  ^"  Cdectncity. 
W^v>»v^    »»>x4.-*v>««^   «\Trrv.'««^»  a  s.ix'^.^iftr  ajad  fev^ctfr 


>^    •%*#  f««e^  t-v    j^^N-^-^  /%   iv-^iw  ««L  4; 

>%^<««^^    ♦vH**  %   «<«^^<v<s  V   t«M^e>. 

•***  v*>  %t. ,    xjv  «v«.«    >i4  t^ix4  ttSQ>iiitea  i*«  4<fee«:s 
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and  parallel  toiU  length,  while  the  current  it  carries  trayelsfrom  north  to 
south,  the  needle  is  deflected  from  its  ordinary  direction,  and  the  north 
pole  driTen  to  the  eastward.  When  the  current  is  reversed,  the  same  pole 
detiates  to  an  equal  amount  towards  the  west  Placing  the  wire  below 
the  needle  instead  of  above,  produces  the  same  effect  as  reversing  the 
currenL 

When  the  needle  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  two  currents  in  oppo- 
site directions,  the  one  above  and  the  other  below,  they  will  obviously 
eoneiir  in  their  effects.  The  same  thing  happens  when  the  wire  carrying 
the  current  is  bent  upon  itself,  and  the  needle  placed  between  the  two  por- 
tions; and  since  every  time  the  bending  is  repeated,  a  fresh  portion  of  the 
current  is  made  to  act  in  the  same  manner  upon  the  needle,  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  a  current,  too  feeble  to  produce  any  effect  when  a  simple  straight 
wire  is  employed,  may  be  made  by  this  contrivance  to  exhibit  a  powerful 
aciion  on  the  magnet.  It  is  on  this  principle 
thftt  instruments  called  galvanometers^  galvano- 
itopes,  or  nwltiplier*,  are  constructed;  they  serve 
not  only  to  indicate  the  existence  of  electrical 
currents,  but  to  show,  by  the  effects  upon  the 
needle,  the  direction  in  which  they  are  moving. 
The  delicacy  of  the  instrument  can  be  extraor- 
dinarily increased  by  the  use  of  a  very  long 
coil  of  wire  and  two  needles  of  equal  strength, 
and  with  opposite  poles  conjoined  (fig.  82).  These  needles  are  hung  by 
untwisted  silk,  one  between  the  coils  and  the  other  above  them,  so  that  the 
current  acts  iu  the  same  direction  on  both.  The  thickness  of  the  wire  has 
some  influence  on  the  delicacy  of  the  instrument.  For  the  following 
experiments  it  should  not  be  less  than  ^  of  an  inch  thick. 

Where  two  pieces  of  different  metals,  connected  together  at  each  end, 
have  one  of  their  joints  more  heated  than  the  other,  an  electric  current  is 
immediately  set  up.  Of  all  the  metals  tried, 
bismuth  and  antimony  form  the  most  power- 
ful combination.  A  single  pair  of  bars  hav- 
ing one  of  their  junctions  heated  in  the  man- 
ner shown  (fig.  70),  can  develop  a  current 
strong  enough  to  deflect  a  compass-needle 
placed  within ;  and,  by  arranging  a  number 
in  a  series  and  heating  their  alternate  ends, 
the  intensity  of  the  current  may  be  very 
much  increased.  Such  an  arrangement  is 
called  a  thermo-electric  pile.  Melloni.  con-' 
ftrueted  a  very  small  thermo-electric  pile  of 

this  kind,  containing  fifty-five  slender  bars  of  bismuth  and  antimony,  laid  side 
by  side  and  soldered  together  at  their  alternate  ends,  as  shown  in  natural  size 
inilg  71.  He  connected  this  pile  with  an  exceed- 
ingly delicate  multiplier,  and  found  himself  in 
the  possession  of  an  instrument  for  measuring 
small  variations  of  temperature,  far  surpassing 
in  delicacy  the  air-thermometer  in  its  most  sen- 
sitive form,  and  having  great  advantages  in 
other  respects  over  that  instrument  when  em- 
ployed for  the  purposes  to  which  he  devoted  it. 

The  substances  whose  powers  of  transmission 
were  to  be  examined  were  cut  into  plates  of  a 
determinate  thickness,  and,  after  being  well 
polished,  arranged  in  succession  in  front  of  the 
little  pile,  the  extremity  of  which  was  blackened 


Fig.  70. 


Fig.  71. 
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blows  directly  on  shore,  and  thai  its  intensity  increases  as  the  dsy 
adTanees,  and  declines  and  gradually  expires  near  sunset.  Shortly  after- 
wards a  wind  arises  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction,  namely,  from  the 
land  towards  the  sea,  lasts  the  whole  of  the  night,  and  only  ceases  with 
the  reappearance  of  the  sun. 

It  is  easy  to  give  an  explanation  of  these  effects.  When  the  sun  shines 
at  once  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  that  of  the  sea,  the  two  become 
unequally  heated,  because  the  water,  although  it  possesses  greater  power 
of  absorbing  heat,  is  yet  more  slowly  warmed,  in  consequence  of  its 
greater  capacity  for  heat,  and  the  greater  depth  to  which  the  rays  of  the 
sun  can  penetrate.  The  air  orer  the  heated  surface  of  the  ground,  being 
expanded  by  heat,  rises,  and  has  its  place,  supplied  by  colder  air  flowing 
from  the  sea,  producing  the  sea-breese.  When  the  sun  sets,  both  sea  nnd 
land  begin  to  cool  by  radiation:  the  rate  of  cooling  of  the  latter  will,  how- 
eyer,  far  exceed  that  of  the  former,  and  its  temperature  will  rapidly  fall. 
The  air  above  becoming  cooled  and  condensed,  flows  outwards  in  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  fluid  pressure,  and  displaces  the  warmer  air  of  the  ocean. 
In  this  manner,  by  an  interchange  of  air  between  sea  and  land,  the  other- 
wise oppressiTe  heat  is  moderated,  to  the  great  adyantage  of  those  who 
inhabit  such  localities.  The  land  and  sea  breeies  extend  to  a  small  distance 
only  from  shore,  but  afford,  notwithstanding,  essential  aid  to  coasting 
navigation,  since  vessels  on  either  tack  enjoy  a  fair  wind  during  the 
greater  part  of  both  day  and  night. 

TRANSMISSION  OF  HEAT;  DIATHERMANCT. 

Rays  of  heat,  in  passing  throtigh  air,  receive  scarcely  more  obstruction 
than  those  of  light  under  similar  circumstances;  but  with  other  trans- 
parent media  the  case  is  different.  If  a  parabolic  mirror  be  taken,  and 
its  axis  directed  towards  the  sun,  the  rays  both  of  heat  and  light  will  bo 
reflected  to  the  focus,  which  will  exhibit  a  temperature  sufSciently  high 
to  fuse  a  piece  of  metal,  or  fire  a  combustible  body.  If  a  plate  of  glass  be 
now  placed  between  the  mirror  and  the  sun,  the  effect  will  be  perceptibly 
diminished. 

Now,  let  the  same  experiment  be  made  with  the  heat  of  a  kettle  filled 
with  boiling  water ;  the  heat  will  be  concentrated  by  reflection  as  before, 
but,  on  interposing  the  glass,  the  heating  effect  at  the  focus  will  be  reduced 
to  nothing.  Thus,  the  rays  of  heat  coming  from  the  sun  traverse  even 
glass  in  considerable  quantity,  but  not  so  easily  as  air,  whilst  rays  from 
hot  water  are  entirely  stopped  by  glass. 

In  the  year  1833,  M.  Melloni  published  the  first  of  a  series  of  exceed- 
ingly valuable  researches  on  this  subject,  which  are  to  be  found  in  detail 
in  various  volumes  of  the  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique.*  It  will  be 
necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  to  describe  the  method  of  operation 
followed  by  this  philosopher. 

Not  long  before,  two  very  remarkable  facts  had  been  discovered :  Orsted, 
in  Copenhagen,  showed  that  a  current  of  electricity, 
however  produced,  exercises  a  singular  and  perfectly  Pig-  <n. 

definite  action  on  a  magnetic  needle;  and  Seebeck,  in 
Berlin,  found  that  an  electric  current  may  be  generated 
by  the  unequal  effects  of  heat  on  different  metals  in  con- 
tact. If  a  wire  conveying  an  electrical  current  be 
brought  near  a  magnetic  needle,  the  latter  will  imme- 
diately alter  its  position  and  assume  a  new  one  as  nearly 
perpendicular  to  the  wire  as  the  mode  of  suspension  , 

and  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  will  permit.     When  the  ^^-\ 

wire,  for  example,  is  placed  directly  over  thj  needle  \^^ 

*  TmoBlated  also  in  Taylor's  **  Scientific  Memoir*.'* 
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and  parallel  to  its  length,  while  the  current  it  carries  travels  from  north  to 
south,  the  needle  is  deflected  from  its  ordinary  direction,  and  the  north 
pole  driven  to  the  eastward.  When  the  current  is  reversed,  the  same  pole 
deviates  to  an  equal  amount  towards  the  west-.  Placing  the  wire  below 
the  needle  instead  of  above,  produces  the  same  eflfect  as  reversing  the 
current. 

When  the  needle  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  two  currents  in  oppo- 
site directions,  the  one  above  and  the  other  below,  they  will  obviously 
concur  in  their  effects.     The  same  thing  happens  when  the  wire  carrying 
the  current  is  bent  upon  itself,  and  the  needle  placed  between  the  two  por- 
tions; and  since  every  time  the  bending  is  repeated,  a  fresh  portion  of  the 
current  is  made  to  act  in  the  same  manner  upon  the  needle,  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  a  current,  too  feeble  to  produce  any  effect  when  a  simple  straight 
wire  is  employed,  may  be  made  by  this  contrivance  to  exhibit  a  powerful 
action  on  the  magnet.     It  is  on  this  principle 
that  instruments   called  galvanometers^  galvano- 
icopet^  or  mult^tierst  &re  constructed ;  they  serve 
not  only  to  indicate  the  existence  of  electrical 
CQirents.  but  to  show,  by  the  effects  upon  the 
needle,  the  direction  in  which  they  are  moving. 
The  delicacy  of  the  instrument  can  be  extraor- 
dinarily increased  by  the  use  of  a  very  long 
coil  of  wire  and  two  needles  of  equal  strength, 
and  with  opposite  poles  conjoined  (fig.  82).     These  needles  are  hung  by 
untwisted  silk,  one  between  the  coils  and  the  other  above  them,  so  that  the 
current  acts  iu  the  same  direction  on  both.     The  thickness  of  the  wire  has 
some  influence  on  the  delicacy  of   the    instrument.      For  the   following 
experiments  it  should  not  be  less  than  ^  of  an  inch  thick. 

Where  two  pieces  of  different  metals,  connected  together  at  each  end, 
have  one  of  their  joints  more  heated  than  the  other,  an  electric  current  is 
immediately  set  up.  Of  all  the  metals  tried, 
bismuth  and  antimony  form  the  most  power- 
fal  combination.  A  single  pair  of  bars  hav- 
ing one  of  their  junctions  heated  in  the  man- 
ner shown  (fig.  70),  can  develop  a  current 
strong  enough  to  deflect  a  compass-needle 
placed  within ;  and,  by  arranging  a  number 
in  a  series  and  heating  their  alternate  ends, 
the  intensity  of  the  current  may  be  very 
much  increased.  Such  an  arrangement  is 
called  a  thermo-electric  pile.  Mellonu  con-' 
Btructed  a  very  small  thermo-electric  pile  of 
this  kind,  containing  fifty -five  slender  bars  of  bismuth  and  antimony,  laid  side 
bj  side  and  soldered  together  at  their  alternate  ends,  as  shown  in  natural  size 
in  fig  71.  He  connected  this  pile  with  an  exceed- 
ingly delicate  multiplier,  and  found  himself  in 
the  possession  of  an  instrument  for  measuring 
small  variations  of  temperature,  far  surpassing 
in  delicacy  the  air-thermometer  in  its  most  sen- 
titive  form,  and  having  great  advantages  in 
other  respects  over  that  instrument  when  em- 
ployed for  the  purposes  to  which  he  devoted  it. 

The  substances  whose  powers  of  transmission 
vere  to  be  examined  were  cut  into  plates  of  a 
determinate  thickness,  and,  after  being  well 
polished,  arranged  in  succession  in  front  of  the 
Uttle  pile,  the  extremity  of  which  was  blackened 


Fig.  70. 
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to  promote  the  absorption  of  the  rays.  A  perforated  t>ereen,  the  area  of 
wboMe  aperture  equalled  that  of  the  face  of  the  pile,  was  placed  between 
the  source  of  heat  and  the  body  under  trial,  while  a  second  screen  serTed 
to  intercept  all  radiation  until  the  moment  of  the  experiment. 

After  much  preliminary  labor,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  capabilities 
of  the  apparatus  and  the  Talue  of  its  indications,  an  extended  series  of 


researches  was  undertaken  and  carried  on  during  a  long  period  with  great 
success ;  some  of  the  most  curious  results  are  given  in  the  annexed  table. 
Four  different  sources  of  heat  were  employed  in  these  experiments, 
differing  in  their  nature  and  in  their  degrees  of  intensity:  the  naked  flame 
of  an  oil-lamp ;  a  coil  of  platinum  wire  heated  to  redness ;  blackened  cop- 
per at  390° ;  and  the  same  heated  to  100<*. 


Traoflniiasion  of  100  raya 

of  h«at  from 

^-^ 

o- 

BiiUtancM. 

d 

^  s 

H 

^o 

(Thlcknea  of  plate  0-1  Inch,  BMurly.) 

1 

S5 

pper 

(100< 

5 
92 

92 

<5^ 

92 

^1 

92 

Kock-salt,  transparent  and  colorless  . 

Fluor-spar,  colorless 

78 

69 

42 

33 

Rock-salt,  muddy         ...... 

65 

65 

65 

65 

Beryl       

54 

23 

13 

0 

Fluor-spar,  greenish 

46 

88 

24 

20 

Iceland  spar 

39 

28 

6 

0 

Plate-glass  ........ 

39 

24 

6 

0 

Rock-crystal 

€8 

28 

6 

0 

Rock-crystal,  brown 

37 

28 

6 

0 

Tourmaline,  dark-green 

18 

16 

8 

0 

Citric  acid,  transparent 

11 

2 

0 

0 

Alum,  transparent 

9 

2 

0 

0 

Sugar-candy 

8 

0 

0 

0  ; 

Fluor-spar,  green,  translucent 

8 

6 

4 

8   ! 

Ice,  pure  and  transparent 

6 

0 

0 

0 

On  examining  this  remarkable  table,  which  is  an  abstract  of  one  much 
more  extensive,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  the  eye  is  the  want  of  connection 
between  the  power  of  transmitting  heat  and  that  of  transmitting  light. 
Taking,  for  instance,  the  oil-lamp  as  the  source  of  heat:  out  of  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  represented  by  100  rays  falling  upon  the  pile,  the  proportion 
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transmitted  bj  similar  plates  of  rock-salt,  glass,  and  alum,  may  be  expressed 
bj  the  numbers,  92,  39,  and  9;  and  yet  these  bodies  are  equally  trans- 
parent with  respect  to  light.  Generally  speaking,  color  was  found  to 
interfere  with  the  transmissive  power,  but  to  a  very  unequal  extent:  thus, 
in  fluor-spar,  colorless,  greenish,  and  deep  green,  the  quantities  transmitted 
were  78,* 46,  and  8,  while  the  difference  between  colorless  and  brown  rock- 
crystal  was  only  1.  Bodies  absolutely  opaque,  as  wood,  metals,  and  black 
marble,  stopped  the  rays  completely,  although  it  was  found  that  the  faculty 
of  transmission  was  possessed,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  some  which  were 
nearly  in  that  condition,  as  thick  plates  of  brown  quartz,  black  mica,  and 
black  glass. 

A  great  difference  is  noticed  in  heat-rays  deriyed  from  different  sources. 
Oat  of  100  rays  from  each  source  which  fell  on  rock-salt,  the  same  pro- 
portion was  always  transmitted  whether  the  rays  proceeded  from  the  in- 
tensely heated  flame,  the  red-hot  platinum  wire,  or  the  copper  at  890®  or 
100^;  but  this  is  true  of  no  other  substance  in  the  list.  In  the  case  of 
plate-glass,  we  haye  the  numbers  39,  24,  6,  and  0  as  representatiyes  of  the 
eomparative  quantities  of  heat  transmitted  through  the  plate  from  each 
source ;  or  in  three  yarieties  of  fluor-spar,  as  in  the  following  statement : 


Ilamo. 

Red  heat. 

300°. 

100°. 

Colorless 

.    78 

69 

42 

83 

Greenish    . 

46 

38 

24 

20 

Dark  green 

.      8 

6 

4 

8 

One  substance,  beryl,  out  of  100  rays  from  the  intensely  heated  source, 
suffers  54  to  pass;  and  out  of  the  same  number  (that  is,  an  equal  quantity 
of  heat)  from  metal  at  100®  none  at  all;  whilst  another  substance,  fluor- 
spar, transmits  rays  from  the  two  sources  mentioned  in  the  proportion  of 
8  to  3. 

These,  and  many  other  curious  phenomena,  are  fully  and  completely  ex- 
plained on  the  supposition,  that  among  the  invisible  rays  of  heat  differences 
are  to  be  found  exactly  analogous  to  those  differences  between  rays  of  light 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  call  colors.  Rock-salt  and  air  are  the  only  sub- 
stances yet  known  which  are  truly  dialkermanotu,  or  equally  transparent  to 
all  kinds  of  heat-rays:  they  are  to  the  latter  what  white  glass  or  water  is 
to  light;  they  suffer  rays  of  eyery  description  to  pass  with  equal  facility. 
All  other  bodies  act  like  colored  glasses,  absorbing  certain  rays  more  abund- 
antly than  the  rest,  and  eolarinfff  as  it  were,  the  heat  which  passes  through 
them. 

These  heat-tints  have  no  direct  relation  to  ordinary  colors;  their  exist- 
ence is,  neyertheless,  almost  as  clearly  made  out  as  that  of  the  colored 
rajs  of  the  spectrum.  Bodies  at  a  comparatiyely  low  temperature  emit 
rays  of  such  a  tint  only  as  to  be  transmissible  by  a  few  substances:  as  the 
temperature  rises,  rays  of  other  heat-colors  begin  to  make  their  appearance, 
and  transmission  of  some  portion  of  these  rays  takes  place  through  a  great 
number  of  bodiep;  while  at  the  temperature  of  intense  ignition  we  find 
rays  of  all  colors  thrown  out,  some  of  which  will  certainly  find  their  way 
through  a  great  yariety  of  substances.  The  kind  of  rays  emitted  by  dif- 
ferent bodies  of  the  same  temperature  is  by  no  means  the  same,  but  seems 
materially  to  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  radiating  body.  When  a  bundle 
of  heterogeneous  rays  passes  through  a  medium,  those  of  one  kind  are 
powerfully  absorbed,  while  those  of  another  are  not  affected.  By  their 
transmission  through  the  body  the  rays  have  undergone  a  sifting;  if  now 
these  sifted  rays  be  passed  through  a  second  plate  of  the  same  medium,  a 
much  smaller  proportional  loss  will  occur  than  in  the  ca.«e  of  the  first  plate, 
beeaose  the  rays  which  the  medium  readily  takes  up  are  mostly  wantinir. 
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wliilo  tlioso  which  easily  pass  through  the  body  in  question  are  present,  in 
more  notable  quantity.  The  same  thing  happens  when  a  number  of  plateis 
are  interposed;  the  rays  after  trarersing  one  plate  are  but  little  inter- 
rupted by  others  of  a  similar  nature. 

By  cutting  rock-salt  into  prisms  and  lenses«  it  is  easy  to  show  that 
radiated  heat  may  be  refracted  like  ordinary  light,  and  its  beams  made  to 
conTerge  or  diverge  at  pleasure;  and,  lastly,  to  complete  the  analogy,  it 
has  been  shown  to  manifest  the  phenomena  of  interference,  and  to  be 
susceptible  of  polariiation  by  transmission  through  plates  of  double-re- 
fracting minerals,  in  the  manner  as  light  itself. 

The  absorptive  power  of  gases  and  vapors  for  rays  of  heat  by  which 
they  are  traversed  had  long  been  neglected;  and  it  is  only  recently  that 
we  have  become  indebted  to  Professor  Tyndall  and  Professor  Magnus  for 
some  researches  upon  this  subject.  The  absorptive  power  of  perfectly  dry 
air,  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen  in  the  state  of  purity  is  very  small ; 
the  absorptive  power  of  compound  gases  and  vapors,  e.  g.  of  water-vapor, 
carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid,  and  more  especially  of  olefiant  gas,  ammonia, 
and  the  vapors  of  volatile  oils,  is  much  greater.  The  following  table  gives, 
according  to  Tyndall,  the  relative  absorptive  powers  of  different  gases  for 
dark  rays  of  heat  emanating  from  copper  at  270°,  when  the  gases  are  ex- 
amined under  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere : — 


Atmospheric  air  . 

1 

Carbon  dioxide    . 

.     90 

Oxygen     . 

1 

Nitrogen  monoxide  . 

.       855 

Nitrogen 

1 

Hydrogen  sulphite 

.  890 

Hydrogen 

1 

Marsh  gas 

.       403 

Chlorine 

.     89 

Sulphurous  oxide 

.  710 

Hydrochloric  acid    . 

62 

Oleliant  gas 

970 

Carbon  monoxide 

.     90 

Ammonia 

1195 

The  absorptive  power  of  a  gas  increases  with  an  increases  of  the  density, 
but  is,  in  the  case  of  gases  endowed  with  a  high  absorptive  power,  by  no 
means  proportionate  to  the  density. 

Kays  of  heat  of  the  above  description  are  not  capable  of  passing  throagh 
a  tube  3  feet  long  filled  with  ammonia  of  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere ;  such  a  layer  of  ammonia,  though  quite  colorless  and  transparent 
to  light,  is  perfectly  impermeable  (it  might  be  said  black)  to  heat.  The 
element  chlorine,  though  colored  and  less  transparent  to  light,  allows  the 
rays  of  heat  to  pass  more  freely  than  the  compound  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  is  colorless  and  more  transparent  to  light.  These  examples  show 
that  the  absorptive  power  of  gases  for  rays  of  heat  is  perfectly  independent 
of  that  for  rays  of  light. 

From  Tyndall's  experiments  it  appears  also  that  vapor  of  water,  weigfat 
for  weight,  tran<>cend8  all  other  gases  in  heat-absorbing  power;  so  much, 
indeed,  that  the  aqueous  vapor  in  the  air,  though  not  amounting  on  the 
average  to  more  than  0-45  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  exerts  an  absorptive 
action  on  heat-rays  many  times  greater  than  the  air  through  which  it  is 
diffused.  This  great  absorbing  power  of  water-vapor  has  a  powerful  eff^ect 
in  checking  the  cooling  down  of  the  earth's  surface  by  radiation ;  and  it 
is  in  great  part  from  this  cause  that  in  moist  climates,  like  that  of  Eng- 
land, the  range  of  temperature  between  night  and  day,  and  between  summer 
and  winter,  is  so  much  less  than  in  drier  climates  under  the  same  latitude. 

It  has  been  established  by  experiment,  and  likewise  theoretically  de- 
monstrated by  Kirchhoff.  that  of  two  bodies,  the  one  which  has  the  greater 
power  of  absorbing  rays  of  heat,  posFeases  also  the  greater  power  of 
radiating  them,  and  that  the  law  mentioned  on  page  92,  according  to 
which  the  power  of  aba"'«Ki*in.  »»oiit  i^^  in  direct  proportion  to  the  power  of 
emission,  holds  go' 
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A  PARTICULAK  species  of  iron  ore  has  long  been  remarkable  for  its  prop- 
jji_  erty  of  attracting  small  pieces  of  iron,  and  causing  them  to  adhere 
to  its  surface ;  it  is  called  loadstone,  or  magnetic  iron  ore. 

If  a  piece  of  this  loadstone  be  carefully  examined,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  attractiye  force  for  particles  of  iron  is  greatest  at  certain  particular 
points  of  its  surface,  while  elsewhere  it  is  much  diminished  or  even  alto- 
gether absent.  These  attractive  points  are  denominated  poles,  and  the 
loadstone  itself  is  said  to  be  endowed  with  magnetic  polarity. 

If  one  of  the  pole-surfaces  of  a  natural  loadstone  be  rubbed  in  a  partic- 
ular manner  over  a  bar  of  steel,  its  characteristic  properties  will  be  com- 
maaicated  to  the  bar,  which  will  then  be  found  to  attract  iron-filings  like  the 
loadstone  itself.  Further,  the  attractice  force  will  appear  to  be  greatest  at 
two  points  situated  very  near  the  extremities  of  the  bar,  and  least  of  all 
towards  the  middle.  The  bar  of  steel  so  treated  is  said  to  be  magnetized, 
or  to  constitute  an  artificial  magnet. 

When  a  magnetized  bar  or  natural  magnet  is  suspended  at  its  centre  in 
any  convenient  manner,  so  as  to  be  free  to  move  in  a  horizontal  plane,  it  is 
always  found  to  assume  a  particular  direction  with  regard  to  the  earth,  one 
end  pointing  nearly  north  and  the  other  nearly  south.  If  the  bar  be  moved 
from  this  position,  it  will  tend  to  reassume  it,  and,  after  a  few  oscillations, 
settle  at  rest  as  before.  The  pole  which  points  towards  the  astronomical 
north  is  usually  distinguished  as  the  north  polo  of  the  bar,  and  that  which 
points  southward,  as  the  south  pole.  A  suspended  magnet,  either  natural 
or  artificial,  of  symmetrical  form,  serves  to  exhibit  certain  phenomena  of 
attraction  and  repulsion  in  the  presence  of  a  second  magnet,  which  de- 
serve particular  attention.  When  a  north  pole  is  presented  to  a  south 
pole,  or  a  south  pole  to  a  north,  attraction  ensues  between  them;  the  ends 
of  the  bars  approach  each  other,  and,  if  permitted,  adhere  with  considerable 
force;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  a  north  pole  is  brought  near  a  second 
north  pole,  or  a  south  pole  near  another  south  pole,  mutual  repulsion  is  ob- 
serred,  and  the  ends  of  the  bars  recede  from  each  other  as  far  as  possible. 
PoU»o/an  opposite  name  allraei,  and  of  a  similar  name  repel  each  other.  Thus, 
a  small  bar  or  needle  of  steel,  properly  magnetized  and  suspended,  and 
having  its  poles  marked,  becomes  an  instrument  fitted  not  only  to  discover 
ilie  existence  of  magnetic  power  in  other  bodies,  but  to  estimate  the  kind 
of  polarity  affected  by  their  different  parts. 

A  piece  of  soft  iron  brought  into  the  neighborhood  of  a  magnet  acquires 
itself  magnetic  properties:  the  intensity  of  the  power  thus  conferred  de- 
pends upon  that  of  the  magnet  and  upon  the  interval  which  divides  the 
two,  becoming  greater  as  that  interval  decreases,  and  greatest  of  all  when 
in  actual  contact.  The  iron,  under  these  circumstances,  is  said  to  be  mag- 
netized by  induction  or  influence,  and  the  effect,  which  in  an  instant 
reaches  its  maximum,  is  at  once  destroyed  by  removing  the  magnet. 

When  steel  is  substituted  for  iron  in  this  experiment,  the  inductive  action 
i«  hardly  perceptible  at  first,  and  only  becomes  manifest  after  the  lapse  of 
a  certain  time :  in  this  condition,  when  the  steel  bar  is  removed  from  the 
Bttgnet,  it  retains  a  portion  of  the  induced  polarity.     It  becomes,  indeed, 
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a  permanent  magnet,  similar  to  the  first,  and  retains  its  peculiar  properties 
for  an  indefinite  period. 

A  particular  name  is  given  to  this  resistance  which  steel  alwajs  offers  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree  both  to  the  deyelopment  of  magnetism  and  its  sub- 
sequent destruction ;  it  is  called  apecific  coercive  power. 

The  rule  which  regulates  the  induction  of  magnetic  polarity  in  all  ca.iejt 
is  exceedingly  simple,  and  most  important  to  be  remembered.  The  pule 
produced  is  always  of  the  opposite  name  lo  thai  which  produced  it,  a 

north  pole  dereloping  south  polariiT, 
and  a  south  pole  north  polarity.  The 
norili  pole  of  the  magnet  figured  in  the 
sketch  induces  south  polarity  in  all  the 
nearer  extremities  of  the  pieces  of  iron 
or  steel  which  surround  it,  and  a  state 
similar  to  its  own  in  all  the  more  remote 
extremities.  The  iron  thus  magnetixed 
is  capable  of  exerting  a  similar  induc- 
tive action  on  a  second  piece,  and  that 
upon  a  third,  and  so  to  a  great  number, 
the  intensity  of  the  force  diminishing 
as  the  distance  from  the  permanent 
magnet  increases.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  a  magnet  is  enabled  to  hold  up  a 
number  of  small  pieces  of  iron,  or  a 
bunch  of  filings,  each  separate  piece 
becoming  a  magnet  for  the  time  by  in- 
duction. 

Magnetic  polarity,  similar  in  degree  to  that  which  iron  presents,  has 
been  found  only  in  some  of  the  compounds  of  iron,  in  nickel  and  in  cobalt. 
Magnetic  attractions  and  repulsions  are  not  in  the  slightest  degree  inter- 
fered with  by  the  interposition  of  substances  destitute  of  magnetic  proper- 
tics.  Thick  plates  of  glass,  shellac,  metals,  wood,  or  of  any  substances 
except  those  above  mentioned,  may  be  placed  between  a  magnet  and  a  sus- 
pended needle,  or  a  piece  of  iron  under  its  influence,  the  distance  being 
preserved,  without  the  least  perceptible  alteration  in  its  attractive  power, 
or  force  of  induction. 

One  kind  of  polarity  cannot  be  exhibited  without  the  other.  In  other 
words,  a  magnetic  pole  cannot  be  insulated.  If  a  magnetixed  bar  of  steel 
be  broken  at  its  neutral  point,  or  in  the  middle,  each  of  the  broken  ends 
acquires  an  opposite  pole,  so  that  both  portions  of  the  bar  become  perfect 
magnets;  and,  if  the  division  be  carried  still  further,  if  the  bar  be  broken 
into  a  hundred  pieces,  each  fragment  will  be  a  complete  magnet,  having 
its  own  north  and  south  poles. 

This  experiment  serves  to  show  very  clearly  that  the  apparent  polarity 
of  the  bar  is  the  consequence  of  the  polarity  of  each  individual  particle, 
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the  poles  of  the  bar  being  merely  points  through  which  the  resultants  of 
all  these  forces  pass;  the  largest  magnet  is  made  up  of  an  immense  number 
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of  little  magnets  regularly  arranged  Bide  by  side,  all  having  their  north 
poles  looking  one  way,  and  their  south  poles  the  other.  The  middle  portion 
of  sQch  a  system  cannot  possibly  exhibit  attractiye  or  repulsive  effects  on 
&n  external  body,  because  each  pole  is  in  close  juxtaposition  with  one  of 
an  opposite  name  and  of  equal  power;  hence  their  forces  will  be  exerted 
in  opposite  directions  and  neutralize  each  other's  influence.  Such  will  not 
be  the  case  at  the  extremities  of  the  bar ;  there  uncompensated  polarity 
will  be  found  capable  of  exerting  its  specific  power. 

This  idea  of  regular  polarization  of  particles  of  matter  in  virtue  of  a 
pair  of  opposite  and  equal  forces,  is  not  confined  to  magnetic  phenomena ; 
it  is  the  leading  principle  in  electrical  science,  and  is  constantly  reproduced 
in  some  form  or  other  in  every  discussion  involving  the  consideration  of 
molecular  forces. 

Artificial  steel  magnets  are  made  in  a  great  variety  of  forms :  such  as 
small  light  needles,  mounted  with  an  agate  cap  for  suspension  upon  a  fine 
point;  straight  bars  of  various  kinds;  bars  curved  into  the  shape  of  a 
borse-shoe,  &c.  All  these  have  regular  polarity  communicated  to  them  by 
crrtain  processes  of  rubbing  or  touching  with  another  magnet,  which  re- 
quire care,  but  are  not  otherwise  difficult  of  execution.  When  great  power 
h  wished  for,  a  number  of  bars  may  be  screwed  together,  with  their  similar 
ends  in  contact,  and  in  this  way  it  is  easy  to  construct  permanent  steel 
mipets  capable  of  sustaining  great  weights.  To  prevent  the  gradual 
destruction  of  magnetic  force,  which  would  otherwise  occur,  it  is  usual  to 
srm  each  pole  with  a  piece  of  soft  iron  or  keeper,  which,  becoming  mag- 
Betized  by  induction,  serves  to  sustain  the  polarity  of  the  bar,  and  in  some 
eijies  even  increases  its  energy. 

The  direction  spontaneously  assumed  by  a  suspended  needle  indies tes 
that  the  earth  itself  has  the  properties  of  an  enormous  magnet,  whose 
«raih  magnetic  force  is  concentrated  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  A  line 
;jining  the  two  poles  of  such  a  needle  or  bar  indicates  the  direction  of  the 
$o*ealIed  magnetic  meridian  of  the  place,  which  is  a  vertical  plane  coincident 
vitfa  the  direction  of  the  needle. 

The  magnetic  meridian  of  a  place  is  not  usually  coincident  with  its  geo- 
raphical  meridian,  but  makes  with  the  latter  a  certain  single  called  the 
ittiauUion  of  the  needle. 

The  amount  of  the  declination  of  the  needle  from  the  true  north  and 

!-'iath  not  only  varies  at  different  places,  but  in  the  same  place  is  subject 

'4  daily,  yearly,  and  secular  fluctuations,  which  are  called  the  variations 

<^f  <ieciination.     Thus,  at  the  commencement  of  the  17th  century,  the  de- 

tiination,  in  London,  was  eastward;  in  1660  it  was  0;  that  is,  the  needle 

pointed  due  north  and  south.     Afterwards  it  became  westerly,  slowly  in- 

Tetsing  until  the  year  1818,  when  it  reached  24®  80'^,  since  which  time  it 

-i«been  slowly  diminishing,  and,  in  the  present  year  (1868)  it  is  20®  10^ 

Of  late  the  march  of  the  daily  variations  of  declination  has  been  care- 

:.!] J  compared  with  the  positions  of  the  sun  as  well  as  the  moon  at  the 

:.>rre9ponding  period.     This  inquiry,  suggested  by  General  Sabine,  and 

■irried  on  for  a  number  of  years  in  several  localities,  has  led  to  the  re- 

^^rkable  result  that  these  celestial  bodies  exert  a  definite  influence  upon 

'*  magnetic  needle,  and  must  therefore  be  considered  as  magnets,  like  the 

inh  itself. 

If  a  steel  bar  be  supported  on  a  horizontal  axis  passing  exactly  through 
'  centre  of  gravity,  it  will  of  course  remain  equally  balanced  in  any 
'i^ition  in  which  it  may  happen  to  be  placed;  if  the  bar  so  adjusted  be 
•  :n  magnetized,  it  will  be  found  to  take  a  permanent  direction,  the  north 
W  being  downwards,  and  the  bar  making,  in  London,  nn  angle  of  about 
*'.  with  a  horizontal  plane  passing  through  the  axis.  This  is  called  the 
.'  or  irtcUnatiim  of  the  needle,  and  shows  the  direction  in  which  the  force 
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of  terreBtrial  magnetism  is  most  energetically  exerted.  The  amount  of  this 
dip  is  different  in  different  latitudes.  Near  the  equator  it  is  very  small, 
the  needle  remaining  nearly  or  quite  horizontal;  as  the  latitude  increaseii. 
the  dip  becomes  more  decided;  and  oTer  the  magnetic  pole  the  bar  becomes 
completely  yertical.  Such  a  situation  is,  in  fact,  to  be  found  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  considerably  south  of  the  geographical  pole,  on  the  west  coast 
of  Boothia  Felix,  lat.  70°  5^  N.  and  long.  96*>  46^  W.  ;  the  dipping-needle 
hns  here  been  seen  to  point  directly  downwards,  while  the  horizontal  or 
compass-needle  ceased  to  traverse.  In  the  sonthem  hemisphere  it  is  the 
pouth  pole  which  dips.  The  position  of  the  south  magnetic  pole  has  been 
determined  by  the  obserrations  of  Captain  James  Ross  to  be  about  lat. 
73°  S.  and  long.  180°  E. 

By  observing  a  great  number  of  points  near  the  equator  in  which  the 
dip  becomes  reduced  to  nothing,  a  line,  cutting  the  equator  in  two  points, 
may  be  traced  around  the  earth,  called  the  magnetic  equator,  and  on  both 
sides,  a  number  of  smaller  closed  curves  called  lines  of  equal  dip.  Thes^ 
lines  present  great  irregularities  when  compared  with  the  equator  itself 
and  the  parallels  of  latitude,  the  magnetic  equator  deviating  from  the  ter- 
restrial one  as  much  as  12°  at  its  point  of  greatest  divergence.  Like  the 
horizontal  declination,  the  dip  is  also  subject  to  change  at  the  same  place. 
Observations  have  not  yet  been  made  during  suflBcient  time  to  determine 
accurately  the  law  and  rate  of  alteration,  and  great  practical  difficulties 
exist  also  in  the  construction  of  the  instruments.  In  the  year  1773,  it  was 
about  72°:  in  London  at  the  present  time  it  is  07°  57'^. 

The  inductive  power  of  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  may  be  shown  by 
holding  in  a  vertical  position  a  bar  of  very  soft  iron;  the  lower  end  will 
be  found  to  possess  north  polarity,  and  the  upper,  the  contrary  state.  On 
reversing  the  bar,  the  poles  are  also  reversed.  All  masses  of  iron  what* 
ever,  when  examined  by  a  suspended  needle,  will  be  found  in  a  state  of 
magnetic  polarity  by  the  influence  of  the  earth;  iron  columns,  tools  in  a 
smith's  shop,  fire-irons,  and  other  like  objects,  are  all  usually  magnetic, 
and  those  made  of  steel  permanently  so.  On  board  ship,  the  presence  of 
so  many  large  masses  of  iron  —  guns,  anchors,  water-tanks,  &c.,  —  thus 
polarized  by  the  earth,  causes  a  derangement  of  the  compass-needles  to  a 
very  dangerous  extent :  happily  a  plan  has  been  devised  for  determining 
the  amount  of  this  local  attraction  in  different  positions  of  the  ship,  and 
making  suitable  corrections. 

The  mariner's  compass,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  suspended  needle 
attached  to  a  circular  card  marked  with  the  points,  was  not  in  general  use 
in  Europe  before  the  year  1300,  although  the  Chinese  have  had  it  from  very 
early  antiquity.  Its  value  to  the  navigator  is  now  very  much  increased  by 
correct  observations  of  the  exact  amount  of  the  declination  in  Tarious 
parts  of  the  world. 

Probably  every  substance  in  the  world  contributes  something  to  the 
magnetic  action  of  the  earth ;  for  according  to  the  latest  discoveries  of 
Faraday,  magnetism  is  not  peculiar  to  those  substances  which  have  more 
especially  been  called  magnetic,  such  as  iron,  nickel,  cobalt;  but  it  is  the 
property  of  all  metJils,  though  to  a  much  smaller  degree.  Very  powerful 
magnets  are  required  to  show  this  remarkable  fact.  Large  horse-shoe 
magnets,  made  by  the  action  of  the  electric  current,  are  most  proper.  The 
magnetic  action  on  different  substances  which  are  capable  of  being  easily 
moved,  differs  not  only  according  to  the  size,  but  also  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  substance.  In  consequence  of  this,  Faraday  divides  all  bodies 
into  two  classes.  He  calls  the  one  magnetic,  or,  better,  paramagnetic,  and 
the  other  diamagnetic. 

The  matter  of  which  a  paramagnetic  (magnetic)  body  consists  is  attracted 
by  both  poles  of  the  horse-shoe  magnet;  on  the  contrary,  the  matter  of  a 
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di&magneiie  body  is  repelled.  When  a  small  iron  bar  is  hung  by  untwisted 
silk  between  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  so  that  its  long  diameter  can  easily 
moTe  in  a  horisontal  plane,  it  arranges  itself  axially.  that  is,  parallel  to  the 
straight  line  which  joins  the  poles,  or  to  the  magnetic  axis  of  the  poles; 
wsuming  at  the  end  which  is  nearest  the  north  pole,  a  south  pole,  and  at 
the  end  nearest  the  south  pole,  a  north  pole.  Whenever  the  little  bar  is 
remoTed  from  this  position,  after  a  few  oscillations,  it  returns  again  to  its 
prerious  position.  The  whole  class  of  paramagnetic  bodies  behaye  in  a 
precisely  similar  way  under  similar  circumstances ;  but  in  the  intensity  of 
the  effects  great  differences  occur. 

Diamagnetic  bodies,  on  the  contrary,  haye  their  long  diameters  placed 
equatorially,  that  is,  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  axis.  They  behaye, 
as  if  at  the  end  opposite  to  each  pole  of  the  magnet  the  same  kind  of  po- 
larity existed. 

In  the  first  class  of  substances,  besides  iron,  which  is  the  best  represen- 
tatiye  of  the  class,  wo  haye  nickel,  cobalt,  manganese,  chromium,  cerium, 
titanium,  palladium,  platinum,  osmium,  aluminium,  oxygen,  and  also  most 
of  the  compounds  of  these  bodies;  most  of  them,  even  when  in  solution. 
According  to  Faraday,  the  following  substances  are  also  feebly  paramag- 
netic (magnetic) :  paper,  sealing-wax,  Indian-ink,  porcelain,  asbestos, 
fluor-spar,  minium,  cinnabar,  binoxide  of  lead,  sulphate  of  zinc,  tourma- 
line, graphite,  and  charcoal. 

In  the  second  class  are  placed  bismuth,  antimony,  zinc,  tin,  cadmium, 
Bodinm,  mercury,  lead,  silver,  copper,  gold,  arsenic,  uranium,  rhodium, 
iridinm,  tungsten,  phosphorus,  iodine,  sulphur,  chlorine,  hydrogen,  and 
many  of  their  compounds.  Also,  glass  free  from  iron,  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  nitric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  resin,  wax,  olive  oil,  oil  of  turpentine, 
caoutchouc,  sugar,  starch,  gum,  and  wood.     These  are  diamagnetic. 

If  diamagnetic  and  paramagnetic  bodies  are  combined,  their  peculiar 
properties  are  destroyed.  In  most  of  these  compounds,  occasionally,  in 
consequence  of  the  presence  of  the  smallest  quantity  of  iron,  the  peculiar 
magnetic  power  remains  more  or  less  in  excess.  Thus  green  bottle-glnss 
and  many  varieties  of  crown  glass  are  magnetic  in  consequence  of  the  iron 
they  contain. 

In  order  to  examine  the  magnetic  properties  of  fluids,  they  are  placed  in 
very  thin  glass  tubes,  the  ends  of  which  are  then  closed  by  melting ;  they 
are  then  hung  horizontally  between  the  poles  of  the  magnet.  Under  the 
influence  of  poles  sufficiently  powerful,  they  begin  to  swing,  and  according 
as  the  fluid  contents  are  paramagnetic  (magnetic)  or  diamagnetic,  they 
assume  an  axial  or  equatorial  position. 

Faraday  has  tried  the  magnetic  condition  of  gases  in  different  ways. 
One  method  consisted  in  making  soap-bubbles  with  the  gas  wliich  he 
wished  to  investigate,  and  bringing  these  near  the  poles.  Soap  and  water 
alone  is  feebly  diamagnetic.  A  bubble  filled  with  oxygen  was  strongly 
attracted  by  the  magnet.  All  other  gases  in  the  air  are  diamagnetic,  that 
is,  they  are  repelled.  But,  as  Faraday  has  shown,  in  a  different  way,  this 
partly  arises  from  the  paramagnetic  (magnetic)  property  of  the  air.  Thus 
he  found  that  nitrogen,  when  this  differential  action  was  eliminated,  was 
perfectly  indifferent,  whether  it  was  condensed  or  rarefied,  whether  cooled 
or  heated.  When  the  temperature  is  raised,  the  diamagnetic  property  of 
gases  in  the  air  is  increased.  Hence  the  flame  of  a  candle  or  of  hydrogen 
is  strongly  repelled  by  the  magnet     Even  warm  air  is  diamagnetic  in  cold 

For  some  time  it  had  been  believed  that  bodies  in  a  crystalline  form  had 
a  special  and  peculiar  behavior  when  placed  between  the  poles  of  a  mag- 
net. It  appeared  as  though  the  magnetic  directing  power  of  the  crystal 
had  some  peculiar  relation  to  the  position  of  its  optio  axis ;  so  that,  inde- 
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pendently  of  the  inagneiio  proper! j  of  the  subBtance  of  the  crystal,  if  the 
crystal  was  positively  optical,  it  possessed  the  power  of  placing  its  optic 
axis  parallel  with  the  line  which  joined  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  while 
optically  ncgatire  crystals  tried  to  arrange  their  axis  at  right  angles  to 
this  line.  This  supposition  is  disproved  by  the  excellent  investigation  of 
Tyndall  and  Knoblauch,  who  showed  that  exceptions  to  the  above  law  are 
furnished  by  all  classes  of  crystals,  and  proved  that  the  action,  instead  of 
being  independent  of  the  magnetic  nature  of  the  mass,  was  completely  re- 
versed where,  in  isomorphous  crystals,  a  magnetic  constituent  was  eobsti- 
tuted  for  a  diamagnetio  one.  Rejecting  the  various  new  forces  assumed, 
Tyndall  and  Knoblauch  referred  the  observed  phenomena  to  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  magnetic  force  by  structure,  and  they  imitated  the  effects 
exactly,  by  means  of  substances  whose  structure  had  been  modified  by 
compression.  In  a  later  investigation,  Tyndall  demonstrated  the  funda- 
mental principle  on  which  these  phenomena  depend,  showing  that  the  entire 
mast  of  a  magnetic  body  is  most  strongly  attracted  when  the  attracting 
force  acts  parallel  to  the  line  of  compression;  and  that  a  diamagnetic  sub- 
stance is  most  strongly  repelled  when  the  repulsion  acts  along  the  same 
line.  Hence  when  such  a  body  is  freely  suspended  in  the  magnetie  field, 
the  line  of  compression  must  set  axial  or  equatorial,  according  as  the  mass 
is  magnetic  or  diamagnetic.  Faraday  was  the  first  to  establish  a  difi'eren- 
tial  action  of  this  kind  in  the  case  of  bismuth;  Tyndall  extended  it  to 
several  magnetic  and  diamagnetic  crystals,  and  showed  that  it  was  not 
confined  to  them,  but  was  a  general  property  of  matter.  It  was  also 
proved  that  for  a  fixed  distance  the  attraction  of  a  magnetic  sphere,  and 
the  repulsion  of  a  diamagnetic  sphere,  followed  precisely  the  same  law, 
both  being  exactly  proportioned  to  the  square  of  the  exciting  current. 

The  phenomena  of  diamagnetism  naturally  suggest  the  inquiry,  whether 
the  repulsion  exerted  by  a  magnetic  pole  on  diamagnetic  bodies  is  a  force 
distinct  from  that  of  magnetism  as  exerted  upon  iron  and  other  bodies  of 
the  magnetic  class;  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  the  magnetic  and  dia- 
magnetic conditions  of  matter  are  merely  relative,  so  that  all  bodies  are 
magnetic  in  difi'erent  degrees,  and  the  apparent  repulsion  of  a  diamagnetic 
body,  such  as  bisinuth,  is  merely  the  result  of  its  being  attracted  by  the 
magnet  less  than  the  particles  of  the  surrounding  medium,  just  as  a  balloon 
recedes  from  the  earth  because  its  weight  is  less  than  that  of  an  equal  bulk 
of  the  surrounding  air.  It  is  easy  to  show  that  the  same  body  may  appear 
magnetic  or  diamagnetic,  according  to  the  medium  in  which  it  is  placed 
Ferrous  sulphate  is  a  magnetic  substance,  and  water  is  diamagnetic :  hence 
it  is  possible,  by  varying  the  strength  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt^ 
to  make  it  either  magnetic,  indifferent,  or  diamagnetio  when  suspended  in 
nir.  Again,  a  tube  containing  a  solution  of  ferrous  protosulphate  suspended 
horisontally  within  ajar  also  filled  with  a  solution  of  the  same  salt,  and 
placed  between  the  poles  of  two  powerful  electro>magnets,  will  place  itself 
axially  or  equatorially,  according  as  tho  solution  contained  in  it  is  stronger 
or  weaker  than  that  in  the  jar.  In  the  same  manner,  then,  we  may  conceive 
that  bismuth  places  itself  equatorially  between  two  magnetic  poles,  because 
it  is  less  magnetic  than  the  surrounding  air.  But  the  diamagnetism  of 
bismuth  and  other  bodies  of  the  same  class  shows  itself  in  a  vacuum  as 
well  as  in  air:  hence,  if  diamagnetism  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct 
force,  we  must  suppose  that  the  ether  is  also  magnetic,  and  occupies  in  the 
magnetic  scale  the  place  intermediate  between  magnetic  and  diamagnetic 
bodies. 

That  a  body  suspended  in  a  medium  of  greater  magnetic  susceptibility 
than  itself  will  recede  from  a  magnetic  pole  in  its  neighborhood,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  greater  force  with  which  the  particles  of  the  medium  are 
impelled  towards  the  magnet,  is  so  obvious  a  consequence  of  mechanical 
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laws  that  we  can  scarcely  aroid  attributing  the  moTements  of  diamagnetic 
bodies  to  the  cause  just  mentioned ;  at  least,  when  the  body  is  suspended  in 
air  or  other  magnetic  gas.  There  is,  howeyeri  some  difficulty  in  reconciling 
the  above  described  phenomena  of  compressed  and  crystallized  bodies 
with  this  Tiew;  and,  moreover,  Tyndall  has  shown,  by  a  method  which 
we  cannot  here  describe,*  that  diamagnetic  bodies  possess  opposite  poles, 
analogous  to  those  of  magnetic  bodies,  each  of  these  poles  being  attracied 
bj  one  pole  of  a  magnet  and  repelled  by  the  other.  This  polarity  shows 
decidedly  that  the  properties  of  diamagnetic  bodies  cannot  be  wholly  due 
to  the  differential  action  above  mentioned;  for  if  they  were,  every  part  of 
a  diamagnetic  body  would  be  repelled  by  either  pole  of  a  magnet.  Dia- 
nugnetism  must  therefore,  for  the  present  at  least,  be  regarded  as  a  force 
distinct  from  moffnetifm. 

•  PhiL  Trans.,  1856  and  185«.  See  alao  Wattf*B  Dictionary  of  Cbemiatry,  voL  iU.  p.  T7a. 
10* 
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IF  glass,  amber,  or  sealing-wax  be  rubbed  with  a  dry  cloth,  it  acquires 
the  power  of  attracting  light  bodies,  as  feathers,  dust,  or  bits  of  paper: 
this  is  the  result  of  a  new  and  peculiar  condition  of  the  body  rubbed, 
called  electrical  excitation. 

If  a  light  downy  feather  be  suspended  by  a  thread  of  white  silk,  and  a 
dry  glass  tube,  excited  by  rubbing,  be  presented  to  it,  the  feather  will  be 
strongly  attracted  to  the  tube,  adhere  to  its  surface  for  a  few  seconds,  sod 
then  fall  off.  If  the  tube  be  now  excited  anew,  and  presented  to  the  feather, 
the  latter  will  be  strongly  repelled. 

The  same  experiment  may  be  repeated  with  shellac  or  resin;  the  feather 
in  its  ordinary  state  will  be  drawn  towards  the  excited  body,  and,  after 
touching,  again  driven  from  it  with  a  certain  degree  of  force. 

Now,  let  the  feather  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  excited  glass,  so 
as  to  be  repelled  by  that  substance,  and  let  a  piece  of  excited  sealing-wax 
be  presented  to  it:  a  degree  of  attraction  will  be  observed  far  exceeding 
that  exhibited  when  the  feather  is  in  its  ordinary  state.  Or,  again,  let  the 
feather  be  made  repulsive  for  sealing-wax,  and  then  the  excited  glass  bo 
presented:  strong  attraction  will  ensue. 

The  reader  will  at  once  see  the  perfect  parallelism  between  the  effects 
described  and  some  of  the  phenomena  of  magnetism,  the  electrical  excite- 
ment having  a  twofold  nature,  like  the  opposite  polarities  of  the  magnet, 
A  body  to  which  one  kind  of  excitement  has  been  communicAted  is  at- 
tracted by  another  body  in  the  opposite  state,  and  repelled  by  one  in  the 
same  state;  the  excited  glass  and  resin  being  to  each  other  as  the  north 
and  south  poles  of  a  pair  of  magnetized  bars. 

To  distinguish  these  two  different  forms  of  excitement,  terms  are  em- 
ployed which,  although  originating  in  some  measure  in  theoretical  views 
of  the  nature  of  the  electrical  disturbance,  may  be  understood  by  the 
student  as  purely  arbitrary  and  distinctive:  it  is  customary  to  call  the 
electricity  manifested  by  glass  rubbed  with  siik  positive  or  vitreous^  and  that 
developed  in  the  case  of  shellac,  and  bodies  of  the  same  class  rubbed  with 
flannel,  nfffaiive  or  rexinout.  The  kind  of  electricity  depends  in  some  measure 
upon  the  nature  of  tho  surface  and  the  quality  of  the  rubber;  smooth  and 
perfectly  clean  glass,  rubbed  with  silk,  becomes  positive,  but  when  ground 
or  roughened  by  sand  or  emery,  it  acquires,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
a  negative  charge.  Glass  dried  over  a  gas  flame  and  rubbed  with  wool  is 
generally  also  negative ;  when  dried  over  a  fire  of  wood-charcoal  it  remains 
positive. 

The  repulsion  shown  by  bodies  in  the  same  electrical  state  is  taken  ad- 
vantage of  to  construct  instruments  for  indicating  electrical  excitement  and 
pointing  out  its  kind.  Two  balls  of  elder  pith,  hung  by  threads  or  very 
fine  metal  wires,  serve  this  purpose  in  many  cases:  they  open  out  when 
excited,  in  virtue  of  their  mutual  repulsion^  and  show  by  the  degree  of 
divergence  the  extent  to  which  the  excitement  has  been  carried.  A  pair 
of  gold  leaves  suspended  to  a  metal  rod  having  a  brass  plate  on  its  upper 
end  constitute  a  much  more  delicate  arrangement,  and  one  of  great  value 
in  all  electrical  investigations.     The  rod  should  be  covered  with  a  tbick 
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eoAting  of  shellac,  and  it  must  be  fastened  by  means  of  a  cork,  air-tight, 
into  a  giasa  flask.  The  flask  must  have  been  perfectly  dried  previously  by 
wanning  it.     These  instruments  are  called  electroscopes  or  electrometers : 

Fig.  76.  Fig.  7S. 


b 


when  excited  by  the  communication  of  a  known  kind  of  electricity,  they 
show  by  an  increased  or  diminished  divergence,  the  state  of  an  electrified 
body  brought  into  their  neighborhood. 

One  kind  of  electricity  can  no  more  be  developed  without  the  other  than 
one  kind  of  magnetism:  the  rubber  and  the  body  rubbed  always  assume 
opposite  states,  and  the  positive  condition  on  the  surface  of  a  mass  of  matter 
is  invariably  accompanied  by  a  negative  state  in  all  surrounding  bodies. 

Fig.  77. 


Q  ^  Q*^-Q 


The  induction  of  magnetism  in  soft  iron  has  its  exact  counterpart  in 
electricity :  a  body  already  electrified  disturbs  or  polarizes  the  particles 
of  all  surrounding  substances  in  the  same  manner  and  according  to  the 
nme  law,  inducing  a  state  opposite  to  its  own  in  the  nearer  portions, 
tad  a  similar  state  in  the  more  remote  parts.  A  series  of  globes  sus- 
pended by  silk  threads,  in  the  manner  represented  in  fig.  77,  will  each 
become  electric  by  induction  when  a  charged  body  is  brought  near  the  end 
of  the  series,  like  so  many  pieces  of  iron  in  the  vicinity  of  a  magnet,  the 
posilire  half  of  each  globe  looking  in  one  and  the  same  direction,  and  the 
negative  half  in  the  opposite  one.  The  positive  and  negative  signs  are 
intended  to  represent  the  states. 

The  intensity  of  the  induced  electrical  disturbance  diminishes  with  the 
distance  from  the  charged  body ;  if  this  be  removed  or  discharged,  all  the 
effects  cease  at  once. 

So  far,  the  greatest  resemblance  may  be  traced  between  these  two  sets 
of  phenomena;  but  here  it  seems  in  great  measure  to  cease.  The  magnetic 
poUrity  of  a  piece  of  steel  can  awaken  polarity  in  a  second  piece  in  con- 
tact with  it  by  the  act  of  induction,  and  in  so  doing  loses  nothing  whatever 
of  its  power:  this  is  an  effect  completely  different  from  the  apparent 
transfer  or  discharge  of  electricity  constantly  witnessed,  which  in  the  air 
and  in  liquids  often  gives  rise  to  the  appearance  of  a  bright  spark  of  fire. 
Indeed,  ordinary  magnetic  effects  comprise  two  groups  of  phenomena  only, 
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Ihoae,  namel]',  of  sttraclion  and  repubiOD,  and  (hose  of  induclion.  But 
in  eleolricitj,  id  edditioD  lo  phcnamena  rerj  eloael;  reacmbling  tbcM.  wa 
haTethaeffecllofi/urAarjrr,  towhiob  tbcreia  aothingaDalogoua  in  niagnelien], 

and  wtiich  Ukes  place  in  ao  instBal  when  any  electrified  bod;  ia  pnt  in 
communicalion  with  Iho  earth  bjr  aoj  one  of  the  class  of  subslaDces  called 
conductors  of  eleclricitj,  all  signs  of  electrical  disturbance  Ihen  ceasing. 

These  conductors  of  electricil;.  which  thus  permit  discharge  to  take 
place  through  their  mass,  are  conirasti'd  with  another  class  of  substancea 
called  DOQ- conductors  or  ineulators.  The  difference,  however,  ia  only  one 
of  degree,  not  of  kind:  Ihe  very  best  canductora  offer  a  cerliiin  reBislance 
to  the  elcclrical  digcliarge.  and  the  most  perfect  ioBulalors  permit  it  to  a 
am uli  extent.  The  mclnls  are  by  far  Ihe  beet  conduclorg;  glass,  silk. 
shettnc.  and  dry  gas  or  vapor  of  any  sort,  Ihe  very  worst)  and  between 
these  iLere  are  bodies  of  all  degrees  of  conducting  power. 

Electrical  diachargen  take  place  eilemly  and  witbout  disturbance  in  good 
conduclors  of  sufficient  siie.  But  if  the  charge  be  very  intense,  and  the 
conductor  very  small,  or  imperfect   from    its  nature,  it  ia  often  destroyed 

When  a  break  is  made  in  a  conductor  employed  in  effecting  the  discharge 
of  a  highly  excited  body,  disruptive  or  spark-discharge,  so  well  known,, 
lakes  place  across  llie  inlcrveniDg  air,  provided  Ihe  ends  of  the  conductor 
bo  not  too  distant.  The  electrical  spark  itself  presenls  many  poiota  of 
interest  in  the  modifications  to  which  it  ia  liable. 

The  time  of  iransil  of  Ihe  electrical  nave  through  a  chain  of  good  con- 
ducting bodies  of  great  length  is  so  minute  as  lo  be  altogether  inappreci- 

ion  Uirough 


conduclora, 
auming  tho 
tricity,  and 
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tJTBlj  «teclrifled :  in  the  interior  of  the  ball  there  is  kbsolutelj  no  eleatrloil* 
to  be  round,  although  it  maj  be  conatructed  or  open  melal  gauie,  with 
DiFsliea  half  bd  inch  wide.  Eveo  ou  the  aurface  the  diatributioo  of  eloo- 
trieal  force  is  not  always  the  same ;  JL  depeodg  upon  the  figure  of  the  body 
ilMlf.  and  its  poailion  with  regard  to  Burrouudiiig  objectg.  Tho  polarily 
i«alvaj3  highest  in  the  projecting  eilremitieB  of  Uie  same  conduct  log  maes, 
aad  greateat  of  all  when  these  are  attenuated  to  points;  in  whieh  case  the 
inequatitjr  becomeB  so  great  that  discharge  takes  place  to  the  air,  and  (he  ex- 
cited conditioD  cannot  be  mainlsined. 

Vj  the  aid  of  these  principles,  the  construction  and  use  of  the  comnioa 
electrical  machine,  and  other  pieces  of  apparatus  of  great  practical  ulililf , 
vill  become  intelligible. 

A  glass  cylinder  (fig.  TS)  is  mounted  with  its  axis  in  a  horiiontal  position, 
and  proTided  irith  a  handle  or  winch  b/  which  it  ma;  be  turned.  A  leather 
cushion  is  made  to  press  bj  a  spring  against  one  side  of  the  cylinder, 
wbile  a  large  metal  conducting  body,  armed  with  a  number  of  points  next 
the  gUss,  occupies  the  other:  both  cushion  and  conductar  are  insulated  bj 
glass  supports,  and  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  former  a  piece  of  silk  is  at- 
uched.  long  enough  to  reach  half  round  the  eyliniler.  Upon  the  cushion  is 
spread  a  quantity  of  sufl  amalgsm  of  tin,  line,  and  mercury,*  mixed  up 
»ith  a  little  grease:  this  substance  is  found  by  experience  to  excite  glass 
mow  powerfully.  The  cylinder,  as  it  turns,  thus  becomes  charged  by  fric- 
tions against  the  rubber,  and  as  quickly  discharged  by  the  row  of  points 
itlaehed  to  the  great  conductor ;  and  as  the  Intter  is  also  completely  iasu- 
laied.  its  surface  speedily  acquires  a  charge  of  positire  electricity,  which 
maj  be  communicated  by  contact  to  other  iaaulatod  bodies.  The  maximum 
effect  is  produced  when  (he  rubber  is  conneoted  by  a  chain  or  wire  with  the 


wrlh.    If  negativo  eleetrioity  be  wanted,  the  rubber  must  bo  insulated  and 
ilie  conductor  discharged. 


ii  iMttsr  applied  to  it] 
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Anolber  form  of  lh«  electrical  naehint  eonilBts  of  a  clrcalar  plnle  of 
glass  (fig.  Til)  moTiag  upon  an  axis,  and  proTidcU  with  tvo  pnirs  of  cush- 
iou9  or  rubbers,  ailaclied  (o  tlie  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  wooden 
frame,  corered  with  amalgam,  between  which  the  plale  moves  with  ron- 
sidersbln  friction.  An  initulated  conductor,  armed  as  before  with  points, 
discharges  the  pUIa  as  il  turns,  the  rubber  being  at  the  same  lime  con- 
nected with  the  ground  by  the  wood-work  of  the  machine,  or  by  a  strip  of 
mrlal.  This  modification  of  the  apparatus  is  preferred  in  all  cases  where 
cooBiderable  power  is  wanted. 

In  the  practical  management  of  electrical  apparatus,  great  eare  must  be 
taken  to  prerent  depoBilioD  of  moialure  from  the  air  upon  the  surface  of 
the  glnsB  supports,  which  sliould  always  be  Tarnished  with  fine  lac  dissoWed 
in  alcohol;  the  sligliteat  ISlm  of  water  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  power  of 
iniulntion.  The  rubbers  also  must  be  carcfullj'  dried,  and.  like  the  plal«, 
cleansed  from  adhering  dust  before  use,  and  the  amalgam  renewed  if  need- 
ful; in  damp  weather  much  trouble  is  often  experienced  in  bringing  the 
machine  into  powerful  nction. 

When  the  conductor  of  the  machine  is  charged  with  electricity,  il  acts  in- 
directly on.  and  accumulates  the  contrary  electricity  to  ila  own,  at  the  sur- 
face of  all  the  surrounding  conductors.     It  produces  the  greatest  effect  on 

ground,  whereby  the  electricity  of  the  same  kind  as  (hnt  of  (he  machine 
may  pass  to  the  earth.  As  the  inducing  electricity  attracts  tbe  induced 
electriciC;  of  an  opposite  kind,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  former  attracted 
by  the  latter.  Hence,  the  electricity  which  the  conductor  receives  fFoni 
the  machine  must  especially  nccumulale  at  Ihnl  spot  to  which  another  good 
conductor  of  electricity  ia  opposed.  If  a  metal  disc  is  in  connection  wli  h 
the  conductor  of  a  machine,  and  if  another  similar  disc,  which  is  in  good 
connection  with  the  earth,  is  placed  opposite  to  II,  we  huTB  an  armnge- 
mentby  which  tolerably  Inrge  and  good  conducting  surfaces  can  be  brought 
close  to  one  another:  thus  the  positive  condition  of  the  first  disc,  as  well 
as  the  negative  condition  of  the  other,  must  be  increased  to  a  very  con- 
siderable degree:  the  limit  is  in  this  case,  however,  soon  reached,  because 
the  intervening  air  easily  permits  spark-diecbai^e  to  take  plnce  through 
its  substance.  With  a  solid  insulating  body,  as  glass  or  lac.  this  happens 
with  much  greater  dillicuUj,  even  when  the  plate  of  insulating  matter  is 
very  thin.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  instruments  for  the  aecunmladon  of 
electricity  depend,  amotig  which  the  Leyden  jar  is  the  most  important. 

A  thin  glass  jar  is  coaled  on  both  sides  with  tinfoil,  care 

Fff.  SO.  being  taken  to  leave  several  inchrf  of  the  upper  part  un- 
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sliatiered ;  many  combustible  substances  set  on  fire ;  and  all  the  well-known 
effftcta  of  lightning  exhibited  upon  a  small  scale. 

The  electric  spark  is  often  very  conveniently  employed  in  chemical 
inquiries  for  firing  gaseous  mixtures  in  closed  vessels.  A  small  Leyden  jar 
charged  by  the  machine  is  the  most  effective  contrivance  for  this  purpose; 
but,  not  unfrequently,  a  method  may  be  resorted  to  which  involves  less 
preparation.  The  most  convenient  means  of  generating  electricity  is  that 
proposed  by  Biinsen.  A  large  porcelain  tube,  which  is  dry  and  warm,  is 
wrapped  round  and  rubbed  briskly  by  a  dry  silken  cloth.  After  each  rub 
the  tube  is  brought  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  knob  of  a  small 
Lejden  jar,  the  outer  coating  of  this  vessel  being  in  connection  with  the 
earth.  The  electrophorus  is  also  frequently  used  for  this  purpose.  This 
instrument  consists  of  a  round  tray  or 
dish  of  tinned  plate,  having  a  stout  wire  ^*  81* 

round  its  upper  edge ;  the  width  may  be 
about  twelve  inches,  and  the  depth  half 
an  inch.  This  tray  is  filled  with  melt«d 
shellac,  and  the  surface  rendered  as  even 
as  possible.  A  brass  disc,  with  rounded 
edge,  of  about  nine  inches  diameter,  is 
also  provided,  and  fitted  with  an  insulat- 
ing handle.  When  a  spark  is  wanted,  the 
resinous  plate  is  excited  by  striking  it 
with  a  dry,  warm  piece  of  fur,  or  a  silk 
handkerchief;  the  cover  is  placed  upon  it,  and  touched  by  the  finger,  to- 
gether with  the  rim  of  the  plate.  When  the  cover  is  raised,  it  is  found  so 
strongly  charged  by  induction  with  positive  electricity,  as  to  give  a  bright 
spark;  and,  as  the  resin  is  not  discharged  by  the  cover,  which  merely 
touches  it  at  a  few  points,  sparks  may  be  drawn  as  often  as  may  be  wished. 

It  is  not  known  to  what  cause  the  disturbance  of  the  electrical  equili- 
brinm  of  the  atmosphere  is  due:  experiment  has  shown  that  the  higher 
regions  of  the  air  are  usually  in  a  positive  stAte,  the  intensity  of  which 
reaches  a  maximum  at  a  particular  period  of  the  day.  In  cloudy  and 
stormy  weather  the  distribution  of  the  atmospheric  electricity  becomes 
maeh  deranged,  clouds  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  often  appearing  in  a 
negative  state. 

The  circumstances  of  a  thunder-storm  exactly  resemble  those  of  the 
charge  and  discharge  of  a  coated  plate  or  jar ;  the  cloud  and  the  earth 
represent  the  two  coatings,  and  the  intervening  air  the  bad  conducting 
body  or  dicUetrie.  The  polarities  of  the  opposed  surface  and  of  the  in- 
lulating  medium  between  them  become  raised  by  mutual  induction,  until 
Tiolent  disruptive  discharge  takes  place  through  the  air  itself,  or  through 
tnj  other  bodies  which  may  happen  to  be  in  the  interval.  When  these 
are  capable  of  conducting  freely,  the  discharge  is  silent  and  harmless;  but 
in  other  cases  it  often  proves  highly  destructive.  These  dangerous  effects 
are  now  in  a  great  measure  obviated  by  the  use  of  lightning-rods  attached 
to  baildings,  the  erection  of  which,  however,  demands  a  number  of  pre- 
eaations  not  always  understood  or  attended  to.  The  masts  of  ships  may 
he  guarded  in  like  manner  by  metal  conductors:  Sir  W.  Snow  Harris  has 
^vieed  a  most  ingenious  plan  for  the  purpose,  which  is  now  adopted,  with 
the  most  complete  success,  in  the  Royal  Navy. 

ELECTRIC  CURRENT;  ELECTRIC  BATTERY. 

When  two  solid  conducting  bodies  are  plunged  into  a  liquid  which  acts 
upon  them  unequally,  the  electric  equilibrium  is  also  disturbed,  the  one 
Kc<{«iiiBg  the  positive  condition,  and  the  other  the  negative.     Thus,  pieces 
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of  sine  and  platinum  put  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  constitute  an  arrange- 
nient  capable  of  generating  electrical  force:  the  sine  being  the  metal  at- 
tacked, becomes  negative ;  and  the  platinum  remaining  unaltered,  assumes 
the  positive  condition;  and  on  making  a  metallic  communication  in  any 
way  between  the  two  plates,  discbarge  ensues,  as  when  the  two  surfaces 
of  a  coated  and  charged  jar  are  put  into  connection. 

No  sooner,  however,  has  this  occurred,  than  the  disturbance  is  repeated; 
and  as  these  successive  charges  and  discharges  take  place  through  the  fluid 
and  metals  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  the  result  is  an  apparently  con- 
tinuous action,  to  which  the  term  eUetrical  current  is  given. 

It  is  necessary  to  guard  against  the  idea,  which  the  term  naturally  sug- 
gests, of  an  actual  bodily  transfer  of  something  through  the  substance  of 
the  conductors,  like  water  through  a  pipe:  the  real  nature  of  all  these 
phenomena  is  entirely  unknown,  and  may  perhaps  remain  so ;  the  expres- 
sion is  convenient  notwithstanding,  and  consecrated  by  long  use;  and  with 
this  caution,  the  very  dangerous  error  of  applying  figurative  language  to 
describe  an  effect,  and  then  seeking  the  nature  of  the  effect  from  the 
common  meaning  of  words,  may  be  avoided. 

The  intensity  of  the  electrical  excitement  developed  by  a  single  psir 
of  metals  and  a  liquid  is  too  feeble  to  affect  the  mo»t  delicate  gold-leaf 
electroscope;  but,  by  arranging  a  number  of  such  alternations  in  a  con- 
nected series,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  direction  of  the  current  shall  be 
the  same  in  each,  the  intensity  may  be  very  greatly  exalted.  The  two  in- 
struments  invented  by  Volta,  called  the  pile  and  crown  of  cups,  depend 
upon  this  principle. 

Upon  a  plate  of  sine  is  laid  a  piece  of  cloth,  rather  smaller  than  itself, 
steeped  in  dilute  acid,  or  any  liquid  capable  of  exerting  chemical  action 

upon  the  zinc ;  upon  this  is  placed  a  plate  of  copper, 
silver,  or  platinum;  then  a  second  piece  of  sine,  another 
cloth,  and  a  plate  of  inactive  metal,  until  a  pile  of  about 
twenty  alternations  has  been  built  up.  If  the  two  termi- 
nal pUtes  be  now  touched  with  wet  hands,  the  sensation 
of  the  electrical  shock  will  be  experienced ;  but,  unlike 
the  momentary  effect  produced  by  the  discharge  of  a  jar, 
the  sensation  can  be  repeated  at  will  by  repeating  the 
contact,  and  with  a  pile  of  one  hundred  such  pairs,  excited 
by  dilute  acid,  it  will  be  nearly  insupportable.  'When 
such  a  pile  is  insulated,  the  two  extremities  exhibit  strong 
positive  and  negative  states;  and  when  connection  is 
made  between  them  by  wires  armed  with  points  of  hard 
charcoal  or  plumbago,  the  discharge  takes  place  in  the 
form  of  a  bright  enduring  spark  or  stream  of  fire. 
The  second  form  of  apparatus,  or  crown  of  cups,  is  precisely  the  same 
in   principle,  although  different  in  appearance.     A  number  of  cups  or 
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glasses  are  arranged  in  a  row  or  circle,  each  containing  a  piece  of  active 
and  a  piece  of  inactive  metal,  and  a  portion  of  exciting  liquid  —  line,  cop- 
per, and  dilate  sulphuric  acid,  for  example.  The  copper  of  the  first  cup 
is  connected  with  the  zinc  of  the  second,  the  copper  of  the  second  with 
the  zinc  of  the  third,  and  so  to  the  end  of  the  series.  On  establishing  a 
communication  between  the  first  and  last  plates  hj  means  of  a  wire,  or 
otherwise,  discharge  takes  place  as  before. 

When  any  such  electrical  arrangement  consists  merely  of  a  single  pair 
of  conductors  and  an  interposed  liquid,  it  is  called  a  simple  circuit ;  when 
two  or  more  alterations  are  concerned,  the  term  "compound  circuit"  is 
applied:  they  are  called  also,  indifferently,  voltaic  batteries.  In  every 
form  of  such  apparatus,  however  complex  it  may  appear,  the  direction  of 
the  current  may  be  easily  understood  and  remembered.  The  polarity  or 
disturbance  may  be  considered  to  commence  at  the  surface  of  the  metal 
attacked,  and  to  be  propagated  through  the  liquid  to  the  inactive  conductor, 
aad  thence  back  again  by  the  connecting  wire,  these  extremities  of  the 
battery  being  always  respectively  negative  and  positive  when  the  appara- 
tus is  insulated.  In  common  language,  it  is  said  that  the  current  in  every 
battery  in  an  active  state  starts  from  the  metal  attacked,  passes  through 
the  liquid  to  the  second  metal  or  conducting  body,  and  returns  by  the  wire 
or  other  channel  of  communication :  hence,  in  the  pile  and  crown  of  cups 
just  described,  the  current  m  the  battery  is  always  from  the  zinc  to  the 
copper;  and  <nU  of  the  battery,  from  the  copper  to  the  zinc,  as  shown  by 
the  arrows. 

Id  the  modification  of  Volta's  original  pile,  made  by  Mr.  Cruikshank, 
the  zinc  and  copper  plates  are  soldered  together  and  cemented  water-tight 
into  a  mahogany  trough,  which  thus  becomes  divided  into  a  series  of  cells 
or  compartments  capable  of  receiving  the  exciting  liquid.  This  apparatus 
is  well  fitted  to  exhibit  effects  of  tension,  to  act  upon  the  electroscope,  and 
give  shocks:  hence  its  advantageous  employment  in  the  application  of 
electricity  to  medicine,  as  a  very  few  minutes  suffice  to  prepare  it  for  use. 


The  erown  of  caps  was  also  put  into  a  much  more  manageable  form  by  Dr. 
Babiagton,  and  still  further  improved,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen,  by  Dr. 
Wollaston.  Subsequently,  various  alterations  have  been  made  by  different 
experimenters  with  a  view  of  obviating  certain  defect-s  in  the  common 
batteries,  of  which  a  description  will  be  found  towards  the  middle  of  the 
volame. 

The  term  "  galvanism,"  sometimes  applied  to  this  branch  of  electrical 
science,  is  used  in  honor  of  Professor  Galvani,  of  Bologna,  who,  in  1790, 
made  the  very  curious  observation  that  convulsions  could  be  produced  in 
the  limbs  of  a  dead  frog  when  certain  metals  were  made  to  touch  the  nerve 
»b4  muscle  at  the  same  moment.  It  was  Volta,  however,  who  pointed  out 
the  electrical  origin  of  these  motions ;  and  although  the  explanation  he 
offered  of  the  source  of  the  electrical  disturbance  is  no  longer  generally 
adopted,  his  name  is  very  properly  associated  with  the  invaluable  instru- 
ment his  genius  gave  to  science. 

la  the  year  1822,  Professor  Seebeck,  of  Berlin,  discovered  another  source 
ef  eleetricity,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made  —  namely,  in- 
equality of  temperature  and  conducting  power  in  different  metals  placed 
U 
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in  oonUct,  or  in  the  same  metal  in  different  states  of  compremioa  and 
density.  Even  with  a  great  number  of  alternations,  the  current  produeed 
is  exceedingly  feeble  compared  with  that  generated  by  the  roltaio  pile. 

Some  animals  of  the  class  of  fishes,  as  the  torpedo  or  eUetrie  ray^  and  the 
eUetrie  eel  of  South  America,  are  furnished  with  a  special  organ  or  appa- 
ratus for  developing  electrical  force,  which  is  employed  in  defence,  or  in 
the  pursuit  of  prey.  Electricity  is  here  seen  to  be  closely  connected  with 
nerTous  power:  the  shock  is  given  at  the  will  of  the  animal,  and  great  ex- 
haustion follows  repeated  exertion  of  the  power. 

XLBCTHO-HAONXnSM;  INDUCnOK. 

Although  the  fact  that  electricity  is  capable,  under  certain  drcum- 
stances,  both  of  inducing  and  of  destroying  magnetism,  has  long  been  known 
from  the  effects  of  lightning  on  the  eompass>needle  and  upon  small  steel 
articles,  as  knives  and  forks,  to  which  polarity  has  suddenly  been  given 
by  the  stroke,  it  was  not  till  1819  that  the  laws-of  these  phenomena  were 
discovered  by  Oersted,  of  Copenhagen,  and  shortly  afterwards  fully  devel- 
oped by  Ampere. 

The  action  which  a  current  of  electricity,  proceeding  from  any  source, 
exerts  upon  a  magnetised  needle,  is  quite  peculiar.  The  poles  or  centres 
of  magnetic  force  are  neither  attracted  nor  repelled  by  the  wire  carrying 
the  current,  but  made  to  move  around  the  latter  by  a  force  which  may  be 
termed  tangential,  and  is  exerted  in  a  direction  perpendicular  at  once  to 
that  of  the  current,  and  to  the  line  joining  the  pole  and  the  wire.  Both 
poles  of  the  magnet  being  thus  acted  upon  at  the  same  time,  and  in  con- 
trary directions,  the  needle  is  forced  to  arrange  itself  across  the  current, 
so  that  its  axis,  or  the  line  joining  the  poles,  may  be  perpendicular  to  the 
wire ;  and  this  is  always  the  position  which  the  needle  will  assume  when 
the  influence  of  terrestrial  magnetism  is  in  any  way  removed.  This  curious 
angular  motion  may  even  be  shown  by  suspending  a  magnet  in  such  a 
way  that  only  one  of  its  poles  shall  be  subjected  to  the  current ;  a  perma- 
nent movement  of  rotation  will  continue  as  long  as  the  current  is  kept  up, 
its  direction  being  changed  by  altering  the  pole,  or  reversing  the  current. 
The  movable  connections  are  made  by  mercury,  into  which  the  points  of 
the  conducting  wires  dip. 

It  is  often  of  great  practical  consequence  to  be  able  to  predict  the  di- 
rection in  which  a  particular  pole  shall  move  by  a  given  current,  because 
in  all  galvanosoopes  and  other  instruments  involving  these  principles,  the 
movement  of  the  needle  is  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  direction  of  the  cii^ 
culating  current.  And  this  is  easily  done  by  a  simple  mechanical  aid  to 
the  memory:     Let  the  current  be  supposed  to  pass  through  a  watch  from 

the  face  to  the  back;  the  motion  of  the 
Fig.  86.  north  pole  will  be  in  the  direction  of  the 

hands.  Or  a  little  piece  of  apparatus 
may  be  used  if  reference  is  often  required : 
this  is  a  piece  of  pasteboard,  or  other 
^'  '"feiiiiifll  suitable  material,  cut  into  the  form  of  an 
■-  ^  arrow  for  indicating  the  current,  crossed 
by  a  magnet  having  its  poles  marked,  and 
arranged  in  the  true  position  with  respect 
to  the  current.  The  direction  of  the  lat- 
ter in  the  wire  of  the  galvanoscope  can  at  once  be  known  by  placing  the 
representative  magnet  in  the  direction  assumed  by  the  needle  itself. 

The  common  galvanoscope  (fig.  86),  consisting  of  a  coil  of  wire  having 
a  compass-needle  suspended  on  a  point  within  it,  is  greatly  improved  by  the 
addition  of  a  second  needl«i  as  ahrwktjr  in  part  described  (p.  102),  and  by 
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a  better  mode  of  saspenBion,  a  long  fibre  of  silk  being  nsed  for  the  purpose. 
The  two  needles  are  of  equal  size,  and  magnetized  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  same  extent;  ihej  are  then  immoTably  fixed  together  parallel,  and 
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vith  their  poles  opposed,  and  hang  with  the  lower  needle  in  the  coil  and 
the  npper  one  above  it.  The  advantage  gained  is  twofold :  the  system  is 
Miaiie,  unaffected,  or  nearly  so,  by  the  magnetism  of  the  earth ;  and  the 
needles,  being  both  acted  upon  in  the  same  manner  by  the  current,  are 
urged  with  much  greater  force  than  one  alone  would  be,  all  the  actions  of 
CTery  part  of  the  coil  being  strictly  concurrent.  A  divided  circle  is  placed 
below  the  upper  needle,  by  which  the  angular  motion  can  be  measured ; 
and  the  whole  is  enclosed  in  glass,  to  shield  the  needles  from  the  agitation 
of  the  air.     The  whole  is  shown  in  fig.  86. 

The  action  between  the  pole  and  the  wire  is  mutual,  as  may  be  shown 
bj  rendering  the  wire  itself  movable,  and  placing  a  magnet  in  its  vicinity : 
00  completing  the  circuit,  the  wire  will  be  put  in  motion,  and,  if  the 
arrangement  permits,  it  will  rotate  around  the  magnetic  pole. 

A  little  consideration  will  show  that,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
electro-dynamic  force,  a  wire  carrying  a  current,  bent  into  a  spiral  or  helix, 
■uiflt  poflsess  the  properties  of  an  ordinary  mag- 
Bttiz^  bar,  its  extremities  being  attracted  and 
lepelled  by  the  poles  of  a  magnet.  Such  is  really 
foend  to  be  the  ease,  as  may  be  proved  by  a  va~ 
rietj  of  arrangements,  among  which  it  will  bu 
nifieient  to  cite  the  beautiful  little  apparatus  of 
Profeieor  de  la  Rive.  A  short  wide  glass  tube  is 
fixed  into  a  cork  ring  of  considerable  size  (fig.  87); 
ft  litUe  voltaic  battery,  consisting  of  a  single  pair 
»f  copper  and  sine  plates,  is  fitted  to  the  tube, 
tod  to  these  the  ends  of  the  spiral  are  soldered. 
Os  filling  the  tube  with  dilute  acid,  and  floating 
the  vbo&  in  a  large  basin  of  water,  the  helix  will 
he  observed  to  arrange  itself  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  on  trial  it  will 
he  food  to  obey  a  magnet  held  near  it  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  as  long 
u  the  current  circulates. 

^boB  an  electric  current  is  passed  at  right  angles  to  a  piece  of  iron  or 
■^l  tbe  latter  acquires  magnetic  polarity,  either  temporary  or  permanent, 
**  ^  esse  may  be,  the  direction  of  the  current  determining  the  position 
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■idenblj  improied  within  the  Utt  few  yt*n,  Rnhmkorff  eBpedtU^.  iy  a 
roore  perteel  iBoUtion  of  (he  wire  coils,  bea  euccceded  to  >  niucb  gniter 
extent  JD  preserriiiB  the  electrical  ioduetioD.     He  bu  thtu  obtained  aHata 


of  electrical  teDsion  which  resembles  th»t  prodoeod  bjfrictionalelMlTicity; 
the  spark  is  capable  of  crossing  the  air  in  measurable  dielances,  not  in 

isolnted  discharges,  but  in  slreams  of  brilliant  light.  The  shocki  of  Ihie 
apparatas  resemble  tbose  of  a  moderate  Lefden  jar.  but  differ  from  the 
latter  b;  tbe  rapidity  wilh  which  thej  maj  be  repeated  at  pleasure.  Iljr 
mcBua  of  Kuhmkorff's  coil,  OroTC  has  lately  effecled  decoaiposilioas  iu 
water  and  other  bad  conducting  liquids,  which  resemble  those  obtained 
many  jears  ago  bj  Wollaslon  b;  means  of  the  eUclrical  machine.  Those 
phenomena  of  decomposition,  which  in  water,  for  instance,  furnish  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  at  the  same  pole,  must  be  distiaguished  from  true  electrical 
deoompositionj ;  they  are,  in  fact,  effects  of  heat,  as  Grove  bas  pointed  ouL 


The  eleelrieily  exhibited  under  certain  peculiar  clreumstaneeg  by  a  jet 
of  steam,  first  obserTed  by  mere  accident,  but  since  closely  inTestigaled  hj 
8ir  W.  Armstrong,  and  also  by  Faraday,  is  now  referred  to  the  friction, 
not  of  Ibe  pure  eleam  itself,  but  of  psrlicles  of  condensed  water,  against 
tbe  interior  of  the  eiit-tube.  It  has  been  proTed  with  certainty  in  the  last 
few  years  Ibat  evaporation  alone  is  not  cspsbte  of  disturbing  Ibe  electrienl 
equilibrium,  and  the  hope  first  entertained,  that  these  phenomena  would 
throw  light  upon  tha  cause  of  electrical  excitement  in  the  atmosphere,  in 
now  abandoned.  The  steam  is  usually  posiliYe,  if  the  jet-pipe  be  conslrucipd 
of  wood  or  clean  metal,  but  the  inlroduclion  of  the  smallest  (race  of  oily 
matter  causes  a  change  of  sign.  The  intensity  of  the  charge  is.  rwlrrii 
paribu*.  increased  with  the  elastic  force  of  tbe  steam.  By  this  means 
effects  have  been  obtained  rery  far  surpassing  those  of  the  most  powerful 
plate  electrical  machines  ever  constructed. 

Allhougb  no  electricity  can  be  directly  evoWed  by  CTsporalion,  yet  tb-    ; 
por  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  properly  of  diecharging  into  the  at-    I 
mosphere  that  electricity  which  often  sccumulates  in  bodies  from  "which  it 
arises.      The  fresh  branches  and  leares  of  trees  do  this  to  the  greatest  ex-     i 
tent.     When  moistened  with  rain  or  dew,  their  surfaces  become  posilirely 
electrical,  whilet  the  internal  parta,  even  U>  the  coota,  become  negatiiely 
electrical. 


PART  11. 


CHEMISTRY  OP  ELEMENTARY  BODIES. 


THB  term  eUment  or  demtfUary  aubttance  is  applied  in  cbemistry  to  those 
forms  of  modifications  of  matter  which  hare  hitherto  resisted  all  at- 
tempts to  decompose  them.  Nothing  is  ever  meant  to  be  affirmed  concern- 
ing their  real  natare;  they  are  simply  elements  to  us  at  the  present  time; 
hereafter,  by  new  methods  of  research,  or  by  new  combinations  of  those 
already  possessed  by  science,  many  of  the  substances  which  now  figure  as 
elements  may  possibly  be  shown  to  be  compounds;  this  has  already  hap- 
peaed,  and  may  again  take  place. 

The  elementary  bodies,  at  present  recognised,  amount  to  sixty-four  in 
Bnmber;  of  these,  about  fifty  belong  to  the  class  of  metals.  Several  of 
these  are  of  recent  discovery,  and  as  yet  very  imperfectly  known.  The 
distinction  between  metals  and  non-metallic  substances,  or  metallouh^  al- 
though very  convenient  for  purposes  of  description,  is  entirely  arbitrary, 
dace  the  two  classes  graduate  into  each  other  in  the  most  complete  manner. 

ItwiU  be  proper  to  commence  with  the  latter  and  less  numerous  division. 
The  elements  are  named  as  in  the  subjoined  table,  the  most  important  be- 
iag  distinguished  by  the  largest  and  most  conspicuous  type,  those  next  in 
inportanee  by  medium  type,  whilst  the  names  of  elements  which  are  either 
of  rare  occurrence,  or  of  which  our  knowledge  is  very  imperfect,  are 
printed  in  the  smallest  type. 
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Boso!». 

IBOKIIB. 

CAUOV. 

cHLo&nrs. 

FLVOBISB. 
ITDBOOKV. 

flTSOeKV. 

oxrasH. 

PHOSFHOBXrS. 

^leniuro. 
MLICIUIL 
nilPSVB. 
TtUariiuii. 


METALS. 


ALXTMUnUM. 

Antimont. 

Absbhio. 

Babium. 

Beryllium. 

BiSMITTH. 

Cadmium. 

Cflssium. 

GALCIUX. 

Cerium. 

Chromium. 

Cobalt. 

GOPPEa. 

Bidymium. 

Erbium. 

Gold. 

Indium. 


Iridium. 

IBOH. 

Lanthanum. 

LBAD. 

Lithium. 

MAnNESIUM. 

MAHOANESB. 

MEBCUBT. 

Molybdenum. 

Nickel. 

Niobium. 

Osmium. 

Palladiitk. 

Platinum. 

POTASSIUM. 

Rhodium. 

Rubidium. 


Ruthenium. 

SILVEB. 

SOBIUM. 

Strontium. 

Tantalum. 

Terbium. 

Thallium. 

Thorinum. 

TIB. 

Titanium. 

tunostkn. 

Uranium. 

Vanadium. 

Yttrium. 

ZIBG. 

Zirconium. 
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WlikUm  pUn  of  elussiflflBtian,  founded  an  the  B»tor«l  relation!  of  the 
elenieiitB,  be  adopted,  it  will  alwajB  be  found  moRt  adTantageoue,  in  tbe 
practical  aLud;  of  chemiatrj',  to  cammencfl  with  the  ooneideration  of  the 
great  conslituenli  of  the  ocean  and  the  atmosphere. 

Oxygen  vaa  discoiered  in  tbe  jear  ITT4.  bj  Scheele,  in  Sveden,  and  Dr. 
Priestley,  in  England,  iadepcDdeailj  of  each  other,  and  described  under  the 
termi  cmpyrtai  air  and  dfphlogu)icaltd  air.  The  name  oijrgen*  was  liieD 
to  it  by  LaToisier  some  time  arierirard.  Oxygen  eiists  in  a  free  and  an- 
combined  state  in  the  atmosphere,  mingled  with  another  gaaeoDs  body,  ni- 
trogen. No  Terj  good  direct  means  eiiat,  howeyer,  for  separating  it  from 
the  Uller;  and.  accordinglj,  it  ie  always  obtained  tor  purposes  of  eiperi- 
ment  by  deoompoiing  cerlaic  of  its  compounds,  wbicli  are  very  Domcrous. 

Tbe  red  oxide  of  mercury,  or  rtd  prtcipitate  of  the  old  irriters,  msy   be 

employed  with   Ibis  view.     In  rbii  substance  tbe  attraction  which  holds 

togetber  tbe  mercury  and  tbe  oxygen  ia  so  feeble,  that  simple  eipoaure  to 

heat  luCGoea  to  bring  about  decomposition.     The  red  precipitate  it  plsocd 

rig.n. 


in  a  short  tube  of  bard  glass,  to  which  is  fitted  a  perforated  oarli,  fiimiihed 
with  apiece  of  narrow  glass  lube,  bent  as  in  fig.  91.  The  beat  of  &  spirit- 
lamp  being  applied  to  the  aubslsDce,  decomponition  speedily  commenceE: 
globules  of  metallic  mercury  collect  in  tbe  cool  part  of  Ihe  wide  tube, 
which  answers  the  purpose  of  a  retort,  while  gaa  issues  in  considerable 
quantity  from  the  apparatus.  This  gas  is  collected  aod  eiatniaed  by  thr 
aid  of  the  pneumatic  trough,  which  consists  of  a  Teteel  of  water  provided 
with  a  shelf,  upon  which  stand  tbe  jars  or  botllee  destined  to  receive  ibe 
gas,  filled  with  water  and  inverted.  By  keeping  the  level  of  the  liquid 
above  the  mouth  of  Ihe  jar,  the  water  is  retained  in  the  latter  by  tbe  pres- 
sure of  the  atmoepbere.  and  entrance  of  air  is  prevenled.  When  the  jar  is 
1)rought  over  the  extremity  of  the  gns-delivering  Cube,  the  bubblee  of  gas 
rising  through  the  water,  collect  in  the  upper  part  of  the  jar,  and  displace 
the  liquid.  As  soon  as  one  jar  is  fiUed.  it  may  be  retnoved.  slill  keeping 
its  mouth  below  the  water-level,  and  another  aubelituted.  The  whole  ar- 
rangement is  shown  in  fig.  HI. 

•  JTrom  i£*t,  se**  »oil  )'t>,  •  nwt  HgBtfytng  prodactioo. 
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Tlie  experiment  here  described  is  more  instruetiTe  as  nn  excellent  case 
of  the  resolation  by  simple  means  of  a  compound  body  into  its  constituents,* 
tban  Taluable  as  a  source  of  oxygen  gas.  A  better  and  more  economical 
method  is  to  expose  to  heat  in  a  retort,  or  flask  furnished  with  a  bent  tube, 
a  portion  of  the  salt  called  potassium  chlorate.  A  common  Florence  flask 
serres  perfectly  well,  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp  being  sufficient.  The  salt 
melts  and  decomposes  with  ebullition,  yielding  a  very  large  quantity  of 
oxygen  gas,  which  may  be  collected  in  the  way  above  described.  The  first 
portioD  of  the  gas  often  contains  a  little  chlorine.  The  white  saline  residue 
in  the  flask  is  potassium  chloride.  This  plan,  which  is  very  easy  of  execu- 
tion, is  always  adopted  when  very  pure  gas  is  required  for  analytical  pur^ 

poses-t 

A  third  method,  rery  good  when  perfect  purity  is  not  demanded,  is  to  # 
heat  to  redness,  in  an  iron  retort  or  gun-barrel,  the  black  manganese  oxide 
of  commerce,  which  under  these  circumstances  suffers  decomposition,  al- 
though not  to  the  extent  manifest  in  the  red  precipitate.  { 

If  a  little  of  the  black  manganese  oxide  be  finely  powdered  and  mixed 
with  potassium  chlorate,  and  the  mixture  heated  in  a  flask  or  retort  by  a 
lamp,  oxygen  will  be  disengaged  with  the  utmost  facility,  and  at  a  far  lower 
temperature  than  when  the  chlorate  alone  is  used.}  All  the  oxygen  comes 
from  the  chlorate,  the  manganese  remaining  quite  unaltered.  The  materials 
should  be  well  dried  in  a  capsule  before  their  introduction  into  the  flask. 
This  experiment  affords  an  instance  of  an  effect  by  no  means  rare,  in 
which  a  body  seems  to  act  by  its  mere  presence,  without  taking  any  obvi- 
ous part  in  the  change  brought  about. 

Methods  for  the  preparation  of  oxygen  on  a  large  scale  will  be  found 
described  under  the  heads  of  sulphuric  acid  and  barium  dioxide. 

Whtterer  method  be  chosen — and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  col- 
lection of  all  other  gases  by  similar  means  —  the  first  portions  of  gas  must 
be  suffered  to  escape,  or  be  receiyed  apart,  as  they  are  contaminated  by 
the  atmospheric  air  of  the  apparatus.  The  practical  management  of  gases 
is  a  point  of  great  importance  to  the  chemical  student,  and  one  with  which 
he  most  endeavor  to  familiarise  himself.  The  water-trough  just  described 
is  one  of  the  most  indispensable  articles  of  the  laboratory,  and  by  its  aid 
all  experiments  on  gases  are  carried  on  when  the  gases  themselves  are  not 
Kasibly  acted  upon  by  water.  The  trough  is  best  constructed  of  japanned 
copper,  the  form  and  dimensions  being  regulated  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
jars.  It  should  have  a  firm,  shelf,  so  arranged  as  to  be  always  about  an 
ioch  below  the  level  of  the  water,  and  in  the  shelf  a  groove  should  be  made 
about  half  an  inch  in  width,  and  tbe  same  in  depth,  to  admit  the  extremity 

*Cli«miits  ten  in  the  hal>lt  of  representing  tbe  elcmentB  by  Rymbolf,  and  their  componnds  by 
fcnralA.  The  eiune  symbolical  Ungnage,  which  is  fully  explained  in  a  subsequent  section  of 
tte  wodc  (General  Principles  of  Chemical  Philosophy),  is  used  for  representing  the  chiinges 
vbitb  dte  chemical  compounds  undergo.  For  tbe  benefit  of  the  advanced  student,  the  Ibrmnln 
nprvaniig  th«  more  important  decompusltions  are  now  given  in  foot-notes.  The  decomposition 
sf  Beicvrie  oxide  is  thus  represented :  — 

HgO  =  Hg  +  O 


Mercuric  oxide.  Mercury.  Oxygen. 

KCIO^  =  KCl  -f  Ok 


^  "  '   ■  »  ^  "  \  t'  ^ 

Potaasiiim  chlorate.  Potassium  chloride.  Oxygen. 

X  3MnO^  =  MnA  -f  O, 


Maoipmese  dioxide.  Mangnnoso-raan-  Oxjrgen. 

ganic  oxide. 

)  rriM  MMiffaaeae  oxide  should  not  contain  any  combustible  matter,  or  an  explosion  will 
RwL  Jleddenta  have  occurred  from  this  cause,  and  a  preliminary  trial  should  be  made  by  heat- 
^  snsU  qaaatity  in  a  metal  cup,  should  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  parity  of  the  oxide.— 
a  Bkj 
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of  the  deliTery-tube  benemih  the  jar,  which  standg  securely  upon  the  ehelf. 
HVheti  the  pneumatic  trough  is  required  of  tolerably  large  dimensions,  it 
may  with  great  adTantage  hare  the  form  and  disposition  represented  in 


iv^.oa. 


fig.  92.     The  end  of  the  grooTe  spoken  of,  which  crosses  the  shelf  or  shal- 
low portion,  is  shown  at  a. 

Gases  are  transferred  from  jar  to  jar  with  the  utmost  facility,  by  first 
filling  the  vessel,  into  which  the  gns  is  to  be  passed  with  water,  inverting 
it,  carefully  retaining  its  mouth  below  the  water-level,  and  then  bringing 
beneath  it  the  aperture  of  the  jar  containing  the  gas.  On  gently  inclining 
the  latter,  the  gas  passes  by  a  kind  of  inverted  decantation  into  the  second 
vessel.  llVhen  the  latter  is  narrow,  a  funnel  may  be  placed  loosely  in  its 
neck,  by  which  loss  of  gas  will  be  prevented. 

A  jar  wholly  or  partially  filled  with  gas  at 
the  pneumatic  trough  may  be  removed  by 
placing  beneath  it  a  shallow  basin,  or  even  a 
common  plate,  so  as  to  carry  away  enough 
water  to  cover  the  edge  of  the  jar :  and  many 
gases,  especially  oxygen,  may  be  so  preserved 
for  many  hours  without  material  injury. 

Gas-jars  are  often  capped  at  the  top,  and 
fitted  with  a  stop-cock  for  transferring  gas 
to  bladders  or  caoutchouc  bags.  When  such 
a  vessel  is  to  bellied  with  water,  it  may  be 
slowly  sunk  in  an  upright  position  in  the 
well  of  the  pneumatic  trough,  the  stop-cock 
being  open  to  allow  the  air  to  escape,  until 
the  water  reaches  the  brass  cap.  The  cock 
is  then  to  be  turned,  and  the  jar  lifted  upon 
the  shelf,  and  filled  with  gas  in  the  usual  way. 
If  the  trough  be  not  deep  enough  for  this 
method  of  proceeding,  the  mouth  may  be  applied  to  the  stop-cock,  and  the 
vessel  filled  by  sucking  out  the  air  until  the  water  rises  to  the  cap.  In  all 
cases  it  is  proper  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  wetting  the  stop-cocks  and 
other  brass  apparatus. 

Mr.  Pepys  contrived,  many  years  ago,  an  admirable  piece  of  apparatus 
for  storing  and  retaining  large  quantities  of  gas.  It  consists  of  a  drum  or 
reservoir  of  sheet  copper,  surmounted  by  a  shallow  trough  or  cistern,  the 
communication  between  the  two  being  made  by  a  couple  of  tubes,  ab,  fur- 
nished with  stop-cocks,  one  of  which,  A/,  passes  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
drum,  as  shown  in  fig.  94.  A  short  wide  open  tube,  c,  is  inserted  obliquely 
near  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  into  which  a  plug  may  be  tightly  screwed. 
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A  8top*eoek,  jr,  near  the  top,  serveB  to  transfer  gas  to  a  bladder  or  tube- 

Bpparatus.     A  glass  water-gaage,  d  e,  affixed  to  the  side  of  the  drum,  and 

commanieated  with  both  top  and  bottom, 

indicates  the  level  of  the  liquid  within. 
To  Qse  the  gas-holder,  the  plug  is  first 

eerewed  int4>  the  lower  opening,  and  the 

drum  completely  filled  with  water.      All 

three  stop-cocks  are  then  to  be  closed  and 

the  plug  remored.      The  pressure  of  the 

atmosphere  retains  the  water  in  the  gas- 
holder, and  if  no  air-leakage  occurs,  the 

escape  of  water  is  inconsiderable.      The 

extremity  of  the  delivery-tube  is  now  to 

be  well  pushed  through  the  open  aperture 

into  the  drum,  so  that  the  bubbles  of  gas 

may  rise  without  hindrance  to  the  upper 

part,  displacing  the   water,    which  flows 

oat  in  the  same  proportion  into  a  vessel 

placed  for  its  reception.     When  the  drum 

is  filled,  or  enough  gas  has  been  collected, 

the  tube  is  withdrawn  and  the  plug  screwed 

into  its  place. 

When  a  portion  of  the  gas  is  to  be  transferred  to  a  jar,  the  latter  is  to  be 
filled  with  water  at  the  pneumatic  trough,  carried  by  the  help  of  a  basin 
or  plate  to  the  cistern  of  the  gas-holder,  and  placed  over  the  shorter  tube. 
On  opening  the  cock  of  the  neighboring  tube,  the  hydrostatic  pressure  of 
the  column  of  water  will  cause  compression  of  the  gas,  and  increase  its 
elastic  force,  so  that,  on  gently  turning  the  cock  beneath  the  jar,  it  will 
aseeod  into  the  latter  in  a  rapid  stream  of  bubbles.  The  jar,  when  filled, 
may  again  hare  the  plate  slipped  beneath  it,  and  be  removed  without  dif- 
firalty. 

Oxygen,  when  free  or  uncombined,  is  known  only  in  the  gaseous  state, 
all  attempts  to  reduce  it  to  the  liquid  or  solid  condition  by  cold  and  pressure 
having  completely  failed.  When  pure,  it  is  colorless,  tasteless,  and  in- 
odorous. It  is  the  sustaining  principle  of  animal  life,  and  of  all  the 
ordinary  phenomena  of  combustion. 

Bodies  which  bum  in  the  air,  bum  with  greatly  increased  splendor  in 
oxygen  gas.  If  a  taper  be  blown  out,  and  then  introduced  while  the  wick 
remains  red-hot,  it  is  instantly  rekindled :  a  slip  of  wood  or  a  match  is 
relighted  in  the  same  manner.  This  effect  is  highly  characteristic  of  oxygen, 
there  being  but  one  other  gas  which  possesses  the  same  property;  and  this 
ia  easily  distinguished  by  other  means.  The  experiment  with  the  match  is 
also  constantly  used  as  a  rude  test  of  the  purity  of  the  gas  when  it  is  about 
to  be  collected  from  the  retort,  or  when  it  has  stood  some  time  in  contact 
with  water  exposed  to  air. 

When  a  bit  of  charcoal  is  affixed  to  a  wire,  and  plunged  with  a  single  point 
red-hot  into  a  Jar  of  oxygen,  it  burns  with  great  brilliancy,  throwing  off 
beautiful  scintillations,  until,  if  the  oxygen  be  in  excess,  it  is  completely 
consumed.  An  iron  wire,  or,  still  better,  a  steel  watch-spring,  armed  at 
its  extremity  with  a  bit  of  lighted  amadou,  and  introduced  into  a  vessel  of 
oxygen  gas,  exhibits  a  most  beautiful  phenomenon  of  combustion.  If  the 
experiment  be  made  in  a  jar  standing  on  a  plate,  the  fused  globules  of  black 
iron  oxide  fix  themselves  in  the  glaze  of  the  latter,  after  falling  through  a 
stratum  of  water  half  an  inch  in  depth.  Kindled  sulphur  burns  with  great 
beaaty  in  oxygen ;  and  phosphorus,  under  similar  circumstances,  exhibits 
a  splendor  which  the  eye  is  unable  to  support. 
&  these  and  many  other  similar  cases  which  might  be  'mentioned,  the 
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Mine  ultimate  effect  is  produeed  as  in  atmospherie  air;  the  action  is,  how- 
ever, more  energetic,  from  the  absence  of  the  gas  which,  in  the  air,  dilutei 
the  oxygen  and  enfeebles  its  chemical  powers.  The  process  of  respiration 
in  animals  is  an  effect  of  the  same  nature  as  common  combustion.  The 
blood  contains  substances  which  slowly  bum  by  the  aid  of  the  oxygen  thus 
introduced  into  the  Hystcm.     When  this  action  ceases,  life  becomes  extinct. 

Oxygen  is  bulk  for  bulk  a  little  heavier  than  atmospheric  air,  its  specific 
gravity  being  l*10o03,  referred  to  that  of  air  as  unity,  and  16  referred  to 
that  of  hydrogen  as  unity.  A  litre  of  oxygen  at  the  standard  temperature 
and  pressure,  that  is  to  say,  at  0^  C,  and  700  millimetres  barometric  pres- 
sure, weighs  1*43028  gram.  At  16*5<*  C.  (G0<*  F.),  and  under  a  pressure  of 
80  inches,  100  cubic  inches  of  the  gas  weigh  34*29  grains.* 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  to  determine  with  the  utmost  degree 
of  accuracy  the  specific  gravity  of  a  gas,  is  an  operation  of  very  great 
practical  difficulty,  but  at  the  same  time  of  very  great  importance.  There 
are  several  methods  which  may  be  adopted  for  this  purpose :  the  one  de- 
scribed below  appears,  on  the  whole,  to  be  the  simplest  and  best.  It  re- 
quires, however,  the  most  scrupulous  care,  and  the  obser\*ance  of  a  number 
of  minute  precautions  which  are  absolutely  indispensable  to  success. 

The  plan  of  the  operation  is  as  follows:  A  large  glass  globe  is  to  be  filled 
with  the  gas  to  be  examined  in  a  perfectly  pure  and  dry  state,  haTing  a 
known  temperature,  and  an  elastic  for^e  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere  at 
the  time  of  the  experiment.  The  globe  so  filled  is  to  be  weighed.  It  is 
then  to  be  exhausted  at  the  air-pump  as  far  as  possible,  and  again  weighed. 
Lastly,  it  is  to  be  filled  with  dry  air,  the  temperature  and  pressure  of  which 
are  known,  and  its  weight  once  more  determined.  On  the  supposition 
that  the  temperature  and  elasticity  are  the  same  in  both  cases,  the  specific 
gravity  is  at  once  obtained  by  dividing  the  weight  of  the  gas  by  that  of 
the  air. 

The  globe  or  flask  must  be  made  very  thin,  and  fitted  with  a  brass  cap, 
surmounted  by  a  small  but  excellent  stop-cock.  A  delicate  thermometer 
should  be  placed  in  the  inside  of  the  globe,  secured  to  the  cap.  The  gas 
must  be  generated  at  the  moment,  and  conducted  at  once  into  the  previously 
exhausted  vessel,  through  a  long  tube  filled  with  fragments  of  pumice 
moistened  with  oil  of  vitriol,  or  some  other  extremely  hygroscopic  substance, 
by  which  it  is  freed  from  all  moisture.  As  the  gas  is  necessarily  generated 
under  some  pressure,  the  elasticity  of  that  contained  in  the  filled  globe 
will  slightly  exceed  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere;  and  this  is  an  ad- 
vantage, since,  by  opening  the  stop-cock  for  a  single  instant,  when  the 
globe  has  attained  an  equilibrium  of  temperature,  the  tension  becomes  ex- 
actly that  of  the  air,  so  that  all  barometrical  correction  is  avoided,  unless 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  should  sensibly  vary  during  the  time  oc- 
cupied by  the  experiment.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the 
greatest  care  must  also  be  taken  to  purify  and  dry  the  air  used  as 
the  standard  of  comparison,  and  to  bring  both  gas  and  air  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  same  temperature,  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  a  cor- 
rection, or  at  least  to  diminish  almost  to  nothing  the  errors  involved  by 
such  a  process. 

Oxides.  —  The  compounds  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  oxygen  with 
other  bodies  bear  the  general  name  of  oxides :  these  are  very  numerous 
and  important.  They  are  conveniently  divided  into  three  principal  groups 
or  classes.  The  first  division  contains  all  those  oxides  which  resemble  in 
their  chemical  relations  the  oxides  of  potassium,  sodium,  silver,  or  lead : 
these  are  denominated  alkaline  or  basic  oxides.  The  oxides  of  the  second 
group  have  properties  opposed  to  those  of  the  bodies  mentioned ;  the  oxides 

•  Pwoafl,  Ann.  Chlm.  Phys.  [3],  UL  276. 
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of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  may  be  taken  as  the  typical  representatires  of 
the  class:  they  are  called  acid  oxidea^  and  are  capable  of  uniting  with  the 
bt»e  oxides,  and  forming  compounds  called  «a//«.  Thus,  when  the  oxide 
of  sulphur,  called  sulphuric  oxide,  is  passed  in  the  state  of  vapor  over 
heated  harinm  oxide,  combination  ^akes  place,  attended  with  vivid  incan- 
descence, and  a  salt  called  barium  sulphate  is  produced,  containing  all  the 
elements  of  the  two  original  bodies,  namely,  barium,  sulphur,  and  oxygen. 
There  is  also  an  intermediate  group  of  oxides  called  neutral  oxidet,  from 
their  slight  disposition  to  enter  into  combination.  The  black  oxide  of 
maDgsnese,  already  mentioned,  is  an  excellent  example.  It  must  not  be 
supposed,  however,  that  the  three  groups  of  oxides  just  mentioned  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  decided  lines  of  demarcation;  on  the  con- 
tnry,  they  blend  into  one  another  by  imperceptible  degrees,  and  the  same 
oxide  may,  in  many  cases,  exhibit  either  acid  or  basic  relations  according 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  placed. 

Among  salts,  there  is  a  particular  group,  namely,  the  hydrogen  taltty  con- 
ttiniog  the  elements  of  an  acid  oxide,  and  water  (hydrogen  oxide),  which 
are  especially  distinguished  as  acids,  because  many  of  them  possess  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  properties  to  which  the  term  acid  is  generally  applied, 
soch  as  a  sour  taste,  corrosive  action,  solubility  in  water,  and  the  power 
of  reddening  certain  blue  vegetable  colors.     A  characteristic  property  of 
these  acids,  or  hydrogen  salts,  is  their  power  of  exchanging  their  hydrogen 
for  a  metal  presented  to  them  in  the  free  state,  or  in  the  form  of  oxide. 
Thus,  sulphuric  acid,   which  contains  sulphur,   oxygen,  and   hydrogen, 
readily  dissolves  metallic  zinc,  the  metal  taking  the  place  of  the  hydrogen, 
which  is  evolved  as  gas,  and  forming  a  salt  containing  sulphur,  oxygen, 
and  sine;   in  fact,  a  zinc  sulphate^  produced  from  a  hydrogen  tulphate  by 
substitution  of  zinc  for  hydrogen*     The  same  substitution  and  formation 
of  sine  sulphate  take  place  when  zinc  oxide  is  brought  in  contact  with  sul- 
phuric acid;  but  in  this  case  the  hydrogen,  instead  of  being  evolved  as 
gas,  remains  combined  with  the  oxygen  derived  from  the  zinc  oxide,  form- 
ing water,  f 

A  series  of  oxides  containing  quantities  of  oxygen  in  the  proportion  of 
the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  united  with  a  constant  quantity  of  another  element, 
are  distinguished  as  monoxide^  dioxide,  and  trioxide  respectively,  the  Greek 
oomerals  indicating  the  several  degrees  of  oxidation.  A  compound  inter- 
mediate between  a  monoxide  and  a  dioxide  is  called  a  Betquioxide^  e.  g, : 

Chromiam.     Oxygen. 
Chromium  monoxide      .         •        .        .        .        .     62*5    -^     10 
Chromium  sesquioxide        .....         52'6    -4-    24 

Chromium  dioxide .     52*6    -f-     82 

Chromium  trioxide 52*5    -)-    48 

When  a  metal  forms  two  basic  or  salifiable  oxides,  they  are  distinguished 
by  a<yectival  terms  ending  in  out  for  the  lower,  and  tc  for  the  higher  de- 
gree of  oxidation,  e.  g, : 

Iron.       Oiygen. 
Iron  monoxide,  or  Ferrous  oxide      .        .        .        .     56    -}-     Iti 
Iron  sesquioxide,  or  Ferric  oxide  .        .        •         56    -}-     24 

The  salts  resulting  from  the  action  of  acids  on  these  oxides  are  also  dis- 
tinguished as  ferrous  and  ferric  salts  respectively. 

Acid  oxides  of  the  same  element,  sulphur  for  example,  are  also  dis- 
tinguished by  the  terminations  otis  and  tc,  applied  as  above ;  their  acids, 

•  SOfBa   +    Zn  =  8O4ZQ  +  Hf  t  8O4H1    +    Zn  0  =  SO^Zn  +  0H| 

12 
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or  hydrogen  salU,  reoeire  eorresponding  names;  and  the  salts  formed 
from  these  acids  are  distinguished  by  names  ending  in  tte  and  aie  respec- 
tively.     Thus,  for  the  oxides  and  salts  of  sulphur : 

Bolphnr.       Oxjfcen. 
Sulphurous  oxide 82     4.     82 

Hydrogen  sulphite,  or  Sulphurous  acid         .        82    ^.     48   4- 


Lead  sulphite 82    +    48+207 

Sulphuric  oxide 82    +    48 

Hydrogen  sulphate,  or  Sulphuric  acid      .        .    82    +    64    +        2 

LhuL 
Lead  sulphate 82    +     64+207 

The  acids  above  spoken  of  are  oxygen-acids ;  and  formerly  it  was  sup- 
posed  that  all  acids  contained  oxygen  —  that  element  being,  indeed,  re- 
garded as  the  acidifying  principle;  hence  its  name  (p.  128).  At  present, 
however,  we  are  acquainted  with  many  bodies  which  possess  all  the  char- 
acters above  specified  as  belonging  to  an  acid,  and  yet  do  not  contain 
oxygen.  For  example,  hydrochloric  acid  (formerly  called  muriatic  acid, 
or  spirit  of  salt)  —  which  is  a  hydrogen  chloride,  or  compound  of  hydrogen 
and  chlorine  —  is  intensely  sour  and  corrosive;  reddens  litmus  strongly; 
dissolves  zinc,  which  drives  out  the  hydrogen  and  take?  its  place  in  com- 
bination with  the  chlorine,  forming  sine- chloride;  and  dissolves  most  me- 
tallic oxides,  exchanging  its  hydrogen  for  the  metal,  and  forming  a  metal- 
lic chloride  and  water.* 

Bromine,  iodine,  and  fluorine  also  form,  with  hydrogen,  acid  compounda 
analogous  in  every  respect  to  hydrochloric  acid. 

Compounds  of  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  fluorine,  sulphur,  selenium, 
phosphorus,  &c.,  with  hydrogen  and  metals,  are  grouped,  like  the  oxyges 
compounds,  by  names  ending  in  ide:  thus  we  speak  of  zinc  chloride,  cal- 
cium fluoride,  hydrogen  sulphide,  copper  phosphide,  &c.  The  numerica* 
prefixes,  mono^  di^  (ri,  &c.,  as  also  the  terminations  out  and  t>,  are  appliec 
to  these  compounds  in  the  same  manner  as  to  the  oxides,  thus : 

nydrogen.  Ibtnnine. 

Hydrogen  bromide 1  +         80 

PotuMtam.  8alphur. 

Potassium  raonosulphide     ....         78*2  +  82 

Potassium  dtsulphide 78*2  -f-  64 

Potassium  trisulphide          ....         78*2  +  96 

Potassium  tetrasulphide         ....     78'2  -\-  128 

Potassium  pentasulphide    .        •        .        «         78*2  -f-  160 

Iron.  Chlorine. 

Ferrous  chloride 66        +         71 

Ferric  chloride 66        -{-       105*5 

Tin.  Sulphur. 

Stannous  sulphide 118        +        64 

Stannic  sulphide 118        -{-       128 

The  Latin  prefixes  unit  6t,  ter,  quadro,  &o.,  are  often  used  instead  of  tl 
corresponding  Greek  prefixes ;  there  is  no  very  exact  rule  respecting  the 

*  Action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  sine : 

2UC1     +    Zn    =    ZnCl,    +    H, 
Action  of  hydrochloric  add  on  sine  oxide ; 
2UCI    4-3^00  =  ZnCl,  +  OB^ 
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dm:  bot,  generally  speaking,  it  ig  best  to  employ  a  Greek  or  Latin  prefix, 
Mcording  ae  the  word  before  which  it  is  placed  is  of  Greek  or  Latin  origin ; 
Uiuj,  <fibzide  corresponds  to  ^'sulphide ;  on  the  whole,  howoTor,  the  Greek 
prefixes  are  most  generally  employed. 

OiONi.  — It  has  long  been  known  that  dry  oxygen,  or  atmospheric  air, 
vhen  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  series  of  electric  sparks,  emits  a  peculiar 
ud  somewhat  metallic  odor.  The  same  odor  may  be  imparted  to  moist 
ozjgen  by  allowing  phosphorus  to  remain  for  some  time  in  it,  and  by 
Krenl  other  processes.  A  more  accurate  examination  of  this  odorous  air 
ha  shown  that«  in  addition  to  the  smell,  it  possesses  seyeral  properties 
lot  exhibited  by  oxygen  in  its  ordinary  state.  One  of  its  most  char- 
meristie  effects  is  the  liberation  of  iodine  from  potassium  iodide.  This 
»lorou9  principle  has  been  the  subject  of  many  researches,  in  particular 
by  Sehonbein,  of  Basle,  who  proposed  for  it  the  name  of  ozone.* 

As  eisy  method  of  exhibiting  the  production  of  ozone  is  to  transmit  a 
nrrmt  of  oxygen  through  a  tube  into  which  a  pair  of  platinum  wires  is 
Mltd,  with  the  points  at  a  little  distance  apart;  on  connecting  one  of  the 
vires  with  the  prime  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine  in  good  action, 
ud  the  other  with  the  ground,  the  characteristic  odor  of  ozone  is  im- 
»iiAtely  dcTeloped  in  the  issuing  gas ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  powerful 
»l4r  thus  produced,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  oxygen  undergoes  this 
c^uge.  Andrews  and  Tait  have  shown  that,  to  obtain  the  maximum  of 
v<^  it  is  necessary  to  transmit  the  discharge  silently,  between  yery  fine 
y-'«s;  if  sparks  are  allowed  to  pass,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ozone 
^Rconrerted  into  ordinary  oxygen  as  fast  as  it  is  formed.  Siemens  pre- 
^*n  oione  by  induction:  he  forms  a  sort  of  Leyden  jar,  by  coating  the 
^^^•r  of  a  long  tube  with  tin-foil,  and  passes  over  this  tube  a  second 
'lertabe  coated  with  tin-foil  on  its  outer  surface.  Between  the  two  tubes 
i-irreatof  pure  dry  oxygen  is  passed,  which  becomes  electrified  by  in- 
t"  )o,  on  connecting  the  inner  and  outer  coating  with  the  terminal  wires 
;  '^uiodactioo-coil;  by  this  means  it  is  said  that  from  10  to  15  per  cent. 
I  '  ^  oxjrgen  may  be  conrerted  into  ozone. 
^•»3e  may  also  be  obtained  in  sereral  ways,  without  the  aid  of  elec- 
^"'j:  thus  it  is  formed  in  small  quantity  when  a  stick  of  phosphorus  is 
••lied  in  a  bottle  filled  with  moist  air;  by  the  slow  oxidation  of  ether, 
''-srpentine,  and  other  essential  oils;  in  the  electrolytic  decomposition 
^^r:  and  by  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  on  potassium  per- 
?uzte.f  There  has  been  considerable  discussion  about  the  nature  and 
''*i(ion  of  ozone;  but  the  most  trustworthy  experiments  seem  to  show 
•3  whaterer  way  produced,  it  is  merely  a  modified  form  of  oxygen. 
-  ^  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  solutions  of  acids  or  alkalies,  but  is 
"rd  by  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide.  Air  charged  with  it  exerts  an 
•g  action  on  the  lungs.  Ozone  is  decomposed  by  heat,  gradually  at 
212«  P.,)  instantly  at  290"  C.  (654*»  P.)  It  is  an  extremely  power- 
iisittg  agent;  possesses  strong  bleaching  and  disinfecting  powers; 
-^  cork,  caoutchouc,  and  other  organic  substances;  and  rapidly 
"*  iron,  copper,  and  even  silrer  when  moist,  as  well  as  dry  mercury 
i^u.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  absorption  of  ozone  by  these  and 
H^Qts  is  not  attended  with  any  contraction  of  Tolume.  The  expla- 
f  this  fact  appears  to  be,  that  oxygen  when  ozonized  diminishes  in 
in  the  proportion  of  8  to  2,  according  to  Soret),  and  that  when 
)« is  decomposed  by  a  metal  or  other  substance,  one  portion  of  it 
2to  combination,  while  the  remainder,  which  is  set  free  as  ordinary 
occupies  the  same  bulk  as  the  ozone  itself. 

^P',  to  emit  an  odor. 

a<xordiiis  ^  ^  Uam»ma,bf  tb»  actkm  of  mlphmie  ackl  on  barium  diozida.— R-  B.] 
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The  mmt  deltette  Utl  for  the  prcMnce  of  oione  in  anj  g»a  ii  afTorded  bj 
a  eirip  of  paper  maiBlencil  wilh  a  mixture  of  starch  and  solution  Df  po- 
taasium  iodide.  On  exposing  ench  paper  to  the  action  of  otone,  tbe  po- 
tassium iodide  is  decompOBeil,  its  poUBBium  combining  with  oijgen,  vhile 
the  iodine  is  libernled,  and  forms  a  iteep  blue  compound  with  the  alarch. 
Now,  when  paper  thus  prepared  is  exposed  to  the  open  nir  for  five  or  ten 
minutes,  it  often  acquires  a  blue  lint,  the  inleneily  of  which  Tariea  on  dif- 
ferent days.  Hence  it  bna  been  plausibly  supposed  that  uione  ia  present 
fn  the  air  in  Tarialle  qusntily.  But  iodioe  maj  be  liberated  fram  po- 
tassium iodide  by  many  other  agents,  especially  by  certain  oxides  ef  ni- 
trogen, which  are  rery  liiiely  to  be  present  in  the  air  in  mtnale  quantities: 
hence  the  existence  of  oione  in  the  ait  cumot  bt  proxed  to  be  present  by 
thia  reMtlon  alont. 


Hydrogen  may  he  obtained  for  experimental  purpoaea  by  deoilditing 
water,  of  which  it  forms  »  characteristic  component.* 

If  a  tube  of  iron  or  porcelain,  cgnlaining  a  quantity  of  filing!  or  turnings 
of  iron,  be  fixed  acrosB  a  furnace,  and  its  middle  portion  be  made  red-hot, 
and  then  the  vapor  of  water  Irauamitled  over  the  heated  metal,  a  large 
quantity  of  permanent  gas  will  be  disengaged  from  the  lube,  and  the  iron 
will  become  converted  into  oxide,  and  acquire  an  increase  in  weight.  The 
gas  is  hydrogen;  it  may  be  collected  over  water  and  examined. 

Hydrogen  in,  however,  more  easily  obtained  by  decomposing  hydrochloric 
or  dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  linc.  the  metal  then  displacing  the  hydrogen 
in  Ihe  manner  already  explained  (p.  183). 

The  simplest  method  of  preparing  the  gas  is  the  following:  A  wide-necked 
bottle  is  chosen,  and  fitted  with  a  sound 
Fit.K.  cork,  perforated  by. two   holes  for  the 

reception  of  a  small  tube-funnel  reach- 
ing nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle, 
and  a  piece  of  bent  glass  tube  to  convey 
away  the  disengaged  gas.  Granulated 
lino,  or  scraps  of  the  malleable  metal, 
are  put  into  the  bottle,  together  wiib  a 
little  water,  and  sulphuric  aoid  slowly 
added  by  the  funnel,  ihe  poini  of  which 
ahould  dip  into  the  liquid.  The  evulu- 
tion  of  gas  is  easily  regulated  by  the 
supply  of  acid;  and  when  enough  has 
been  discharged  to  expel  Ihe  air  of  ihe 
vessel,  it  may  be  collected  over  waler 
in  a  jar,  or  passed  into  a  gss-holder. 
In  the  absence  of  tine,  filings  of  iron  or 
small  nails  may  be  used,  but  with  less 
adianlage. 

A  little  practice  wilt  soon  enable  the 
pupil  to  construct  and  arrange  a  variety  of  useful  forms  of  apparatus,  in 
which  bottles,  and  other  articles  always  at  hand,  are  made  to  supersede 
more  coatly  instruments.     Glass  tube,  purchased  by  weight  of  the  maker, 
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uj  be  eat  bj  HrktchLng  with  m  file,  uid  then  appIjiDg  a  little  force  with 
Mh  lunilB.  It  m&j  be  softened  and  beat,  when  of  small  dimensions,  bj  the 
fluDC  of  a  spiril-lamp,  or  a  candle,  or,  better,  by  a  gas  jet.  Corks  maj  be 
pnforatet)  hy  >  heated  wire,  and  the  hole  rendered  smooth  and  cylindrical 
bf  a  round  file ;  or  the  ingenious  cork-borer  of  Dr.  Mohr,  now  lo  be  bad  at 
lil  iDSlnuiient-iiiakera,  maj  be  used  iDstxad.  Lastlj,  in  Ibe  event  of  bad 
llting,  or  unioundness  in  Ute  cork  itself,  a  Ultle  yellow  wax  melted  over  the 
nuface,  or  erea  a  little  grease  applied  witii  the  finger,  renders  it  sound  and 
air-light,  when  not  exposed  to  heat. 

Hydrogen  is  colorless,  tasteless,  and  inodorous  when  quite  pare.  To  ob- 
tain it  in  this  condition,  it  must  be  prspared  from  the  purest  lino  that  can 
be  obtained,  and  passed  in  succession  through  solutiona  of  potash  and  silver 
ailrHe.  When  prepared  from  commercial  linc,  it  has  a.  slight  smell,  which 
is  due  lo  impuritj,  and  wben  iron  has  been  used,  the  odor  is  very  strong 
and  disagreeable.  It  is  inflammable  and  bums,  when  kindled,  with  a  pale, 
jelloviih  flame,  eTolriag  much  heat,  but  very  little  light.  The  result  of  the 
Mmbustion  is  water.  It  is  even  lesx  soluble  in  water  than  oxygen,  and  bos 
never  been  liquefied.  Although  destitute  of  poisonous  properties,  it  is  in- 
capable of  sustaining  life. 

Hydrogen  is  the  lightest  substanoe  known;  Ihimaa  and  Bous-  .n^.tw. 

mngsult  place  its  density  between  OWSl  and  0-0095,*  referred 
lo  that  of  air  as  unity.  The  weight  of  a  litre  of  hydrogen  at 
0°  C,  and  under  a  barometric  pressure  of  0-760  metre,  is 
0-0S961  gram ;  consequently,  a  gram  of  hydrogen  occupies  a 
sptee  of  11-I5MT  lilres.f  At  ]5'6°  C.  (60°  F.),  and  30  inchee 
baranietric  pressure,  100  cubic  inches  weigh  2-14  grains. 

When  a  gaa  is  muoh  lighter  or  much  heavier  than  atmos- 
pheric air,  it  may  often  be  collected  and  examined  without  the 
«•]  of  the  pneumatio  trough.     A  bottle  or  narrow  jar  may  be 
filled  with  hydrogen  without  much  admixture  of  air,  by  invert- 
ing it  over  the  extremity  of  an  upright  tube  delivering  the  gas. 
1b  a  short  time,  if  the  supply  be  copious,  the  air  will  be  wholly 
diiplaced,  and  the  vessel  filled.     It  may  now  be  removed,  the 
vertical  position  being  carefully  retained,  and  closed  by  a  stop- 
per or  glass  plate.     If  the  mouth  of  the  jar  be  wide,  it  must 
be  partially  closed  by  a  piece  of  cardboard  during  the  operation.     This 
BiFUiDd  of  collecting  gases  by  displacement  is  often  extremely  useful.     Hy- 
drogsn  was  formerly  used  for  filling  air-balloons,  being  mads  for  the  pur- 
pose on  the  spot  from  lino  or  iron  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.    Its  use  is  now 
nptrseded  by  that  of  ooal-gas,  whioh  may  be  made  very  light  by  employ- 
ing a  high  temperature  in  the  manufacture.      Although  far  inferior  to  pure 
hydrogen  in  buoyant  power,  it  is  found  in  practice  to  poesess  advaDlages 
over  l^t  substance,  while  its  greater  density  is  easily  compensated  by  in- 
creasing the  magnitude  of  the  balloon. 

There  is  a  very  remarkable  property  possessed  by  gases  and  vapors  in 
general,  which  is  aeen  in  a  high  degree  of  intensity  in  the  case  of  hydrogen ; 
this  is  what  is  called  diffumie  poieer.  It  two  bottles  containing  gaees  which 
in  Bot  act  chemically  upon  each  other  at  common  temperaturea  be  connected 
b;  a  narrow  tube  and  left  for  some  time,  the  gases  will  be  found,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  a  certain  period,  depending  muob  upon  the  narrowness  of  the 
tube  and  its  length,  uniformly  mixed,  even  though  Ihey  differ  greatly  in 
ilentjiy,  and  the  system  has  been  arranged  in  a  vertical  position,  with  the 
heiiier  gas  downwards.  Oxygen  and  hydrogen  can  thus  be  made  to  mix, 
in  a  few  hours,  against  the  action  of  gravity,  through  a  tube  a  yard  in 

•iMLCWm,Ph)rj,  MMrii-«,  illL.SOl, 

■*  ' oiiinftH"n,it  uiiijim  rpmnrnticrBl  th«l»l]lr»of  hjdrogeo  wotglu  1H»  gram, 

Id  ■  gram  o(  h jdfogen  oocnplM  11-1  Ittne, 
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length,  and  not  more  than  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter:  and  the  fact 
18  true  of  all  other  gases  which  are  destitute  of  direct  action  upon  each 
other. 

If  a  Tesscl  be  dirided  into  two  portions  by  a  diaphragm  or  partition  of 
porous  earthenware  or  dry  plaster  of  Paris,  and  each  half  filled  with  a  dif- 
ferent gas,  diffusion  will  immediately  commence  through  the  pores  of  the 
dividing  substance,  and  will  continue  until  perfect  mixture  has  taken  place. 
All  gases,  however,  do  not  permeate  the  same  porous  body,  or,  in  other 
words,  do  not  pass  through  narrow  orifices  with  the  same  degree  of  facility. 
Profesfior  Graham,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  very  valuable  investiga- 
tion of  this  interesting  subject,  has  established  the  existence  of  a  Tery 
simple  relation  between  the  rapidity  of  diffusion  and  the  density  of  thega^, 
which  is  expressed  by  saying  that  the  diffusive  power  varies  inversely  as 
the  square  root  of  the  density  of  the  gas  itself.  Thus,  in  the  experiment 
supposed,  if  one  half  of  the  vessel  be  filled  with  hydrogen  and  the  other 
half  with  oxygen,  the  two  gases  will  penetrate  the  diaphragm  at  very  dif- 
ferent rates ;  four  cubic  inches  of  hydrogen  will  pass  into  the  oxygen  side, 
while  one  cubic  inch  of  oxygen  travels  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  den- 
sities of  the  two  gases  are  to  each  other  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  16;  their 
relative  rates  of  diffusion  will  be  inversely  as  the  square  roots  of  these 
numbers,  t.  f.,  as  4  to  1. 

In  order,  however,  that  this  law  may  be  accurately  observed,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  porous  plate  be  very  thin ;  with  plates  of  stucco  an  inch  thick 
or  more,  which  really  consist  of  a  congeries  of  long  capillary  tubes,  a  dif- 
ferent law  of  diffusion  is  observed.*  An  excellent  material  for  diffusion 
experiments  is  the  artificially  compressed  graphite  of  Mr.  Brockedon,  of  the 
quality  used  for  making  writing- pencils.  It  may  be  reduced  by  cutting  and 
grinding  to  the  thickness  of  a  wafer,  but  still  retains  considerable  tenacity. 
The  pores  of  this  substance  appear  to  be  so  small  as  entirely  to  prevent  the 
transmission  of  gases  in  mass,  so  that,  to  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Graham, 
it  acts  like  a  molecular  sieve,  allowing  only  molecules  to  pass  through. 

The  simplest  and  most  striking  method  of  exhibiting  the 
^.  97.  phenomenon  of  diffusion  is  by  the  use  of  Graham's  difiPii- 

sion-tube.  This  is  merely  a  piece  of  wide  glass  tube  ten  or 
twelve  inches  long,  having  one  of  its  extremities  closed  by 
a  plate  of  plaster  of  Paris  about  half  an  inch  thick,  and 
well  dried.  IVhen  the  tube  is  filled  by  displacement  with 
hydrogen,  and  then  set  upright  in  a  glass  of  water,  the 
level  of  the  liquid  rises  in  the  tube  so  rapidly,  that  its 
movement  is  apparent  to  the  eye,  and  speedily  attains  a 
height  of  several  inches  above  the  water  in  the  glass.  The 
gas  is  actually,  rarefied  by  its  superior  diffusive  power  over 
that  of  the  external  air. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  in  the 
economy  of  Nature  of  this  very  curious  law  affecting  the 
constitution  of  gaseous  bodies:  it  is  the  principal  means 
by  which  the  atmosphere  is  preserved  in  a  uniform  state, 
and  the  accumulation  of  poisonous  gases  and  exhalations 
in  towns  and  other  confined  localities  prevented. 
A  partial  separation  of  gases  and  vapors  of  unequal  diffusibility  may  be 
effected  by  allowing  the  mixture  to  permeate  through  a  plate  of  graphite  or 
porous  earthenware  into  a  vacuum.  This  effect,  called  atmolygit^  is  best  ex- 
hibited by  means  of  an  instrument  called  the  iube-atmoltfger.  This  is  simply 
a  narrow  tube  of  unglazed  earthenware,  such  as  a  tobacco-pipe  stem,  two 
feet  long,  which  is  placed  within  a  shorter  tube  of  glass,  and  secured  in  its 

•  Bee  Bnnsen's  QiKrmetry.p.  203}  Qrahun's  Bleraonts  of  Cbemiatry,  2d  ed.,  ii.  624;  VTtAta'B 
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position  bj  corks.  The  glass  tube  is  connected  with  an  air-pump,  and  the 
anBohu:  space  between  the  two  tubes  is  made  as  nearly  racuous  as  possible. 
Air  or  other  mixed  gas  is  then  allowed  to  flow  along  the  clay  tube  in  a  slow 
Btroam,  and  collected  as  it  issues.  The  gas  or  air  atmolysed  is,  of  course, 
reduced  in  Tolome,  much  gas  penetrating  through  the  pores  of  the  clay 
tube  into  the  air-pump  Tacuum,  and  the  lighter  gas  diffusing  the  more  rap- 
idly, so  that  the  proportion  of  the  denser  constituent  is  increased  in  the  gas 
eoUeeted.  In  one  experiment,  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  air,  after 
tnversing  the  atmolyser,  was  increased  from  20*8  per  cent.,  which  is  the 
normml  proportion,  to  24'5  per  cent.  With  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen, the  separation  is,  of  course,  still  more  considerable.* 

A  distinction  must  be  carefully  drawn  between  real  diffusion  through  small 
apertures,  and  the  apparently  similar  passage  of  gases  through  membran- 
ous diaphragms,  such  as  caoutchouc,  bladder,  gold-beater's  skin,  etc.  In 
tliis  mode  of  passage,  which  is  called  osmotey  the  rate  of  interchange  de- 
pends partly  on  the  relative  diffusibilities  of  the  gases,  partly  on  the  differ- 
ent degrees  of  adhesion  exerted  by  the  membrane  on  the  different  gases, 
bj  Tirtue  of  which  the  gas  which  adheres  most  powerfully  penetrates  the 
diaphragm  most  easily  and,  attaining  the  opposite  surface,  mixes  with  the 
other.  A  sheet  of  caoutchouc  tied  over  the  mouth  of  a  wide-mouthed 
bottle  filled  with  hydrogen,  is  soon  pressed  inwards,  even  to  bursting.  If 
the  bottle  be  filled  with  air,  and  placed  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen, 
the  swelling  and  bursting  takes  place  outwards.  If  the  membrane  is  moist, 
the  result  is  likewise  affected  by  the  different  solubilities  of  the  gases  in  the 
water  or  other  liquid  which  wets  it.  For  example,  the  diffusive  power  of 
carbonic  acid  into  atmospheric  air  is  very  small,  but  it  passes  into  the  latter 
through  a  wet  bladder  with  the  utmost  ease, in  virtue  of  its  solubility  in  the 
water  with  which  the  membrane  is  moistened.  It  is  by  such  a  process  that 
the  function  of  respiration  is  performed ;  the  aeration  of  the  blood  in  the 
luDga,  and  the  disengagement  of  the  carbonic  acid,  are  effected  through 
wet  membranes ;  the  blood  is  never  brought  into  actual  contact  with  the 
sir,  but  receives  its  supply  of  oxygen,  and  disembarrasses  itself  of  carbonio 
acid,  by  this  kind  of  spurious  diffusion. 

The  high  diffusive  power  of  hydrogen  against  air  renders  it  impossible  to 
retain  that  g^  for  any  length  of  time  in  a  bladder  or  caoutchouc  bag ;  it  is 
eren  unsafe  to  keep  it  long  in  a  gas-holder,  lest  it  should  become  mixed 
with  air  by  slight  accidental  leakage,  and  rendered  explosive. 

The  passage  of  gases  through  membranes  like  caoutchouc  or  varnished 
silk,  as  well  as  through  wet  membranes  like  bladder,  appears  to  depend 
upon  an  actual  liquefaction  of  the  gases,  which  then  become  capable  of  pen- 
etrating the  substance  of  the  membrane  (as  ether  and  naphtha  do),  and  may 
agaiu  evaporate  on  the  surface  and  appear  as  gases.  The  unequal  absorp- 
tion of  gases  in  this  manner  often  effects  a  much  more  complete  separation 
of  the  components  of  a  gaseous  mixture  than  can  be  attained  by  the  atmo- 
lytie  method  above  described.  Thus,  Graham  has  shown  that  oxygen  is  ab- 
iorbed  and  condensed  by  caoutchouc  two-and-a-half  times  more  abundantly 
than  nitrogen,  and  that  when  one  side  of  a  caoutchouc  film  is  freely  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  while  a  vacuum  is  produced  on  the  other  side,  the  film 
allows  41-6  per  cent,  of  oxygen  to  pass  through,  instead  of  21  per  cent. 
luuaUy  present  in  the  air,  so  that  the  air  which^asses  through  is  capable  of 
rekindling  wood  burning  without  flame. 

Even  metals  appear  to  possess  this  power  of  absorbing  and  liquefying 
gases.  Deville  and  Troost  have  observed  the  remarkable  fact  that  hydrogen 
gas  is  capable  of  penetrating  platinum  and  iron  tubes  at  a  red  heat,  and 
Graham  is  of  opinion  that  this  effect  may  be  connected  with  a  power  resi- 
dent in  these  and  certain  other  metals  to  absorb  and  liquefy  hydrogen, 
pouibly  in  its  character  as  a  metallic  vapor.     Platinum  in  the  form  of 
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wire  or  plate,  at  a  low  red  heat,  ean  take  up  8*8  Tolumes  of  hydrogen 
measured  odd,  and  palladium  foil  condenses  as  muoh  as  643  times  its  vol- 
ume of  hydrogen  at  a  temperature  below  100^  C.  In  the  form  of  sponge, 
platinum  absorbed  1*48  times  its  Tolume  of  hydrogen,  and  palladium  90 
Tolumes.     This  absorption  of  gases  by  metals  is  oalled  oeelutian.* 

The  meteoric  iron  of  Lenarto  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  oe- 
eluded  hydrogen.  When  placed  in  a  good  Tacaum,  it  yields  2*85  times  its 
Yolume  of  gas,  of  which  85*68  per  cent,  consist  of  hydrogen,  with  4*46 
carbon  monoxide  and  9-86  nitrogen.  Now,  hydrogen  has  been  recognised 
by  spectrum  analysis  in  the  light  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  constitutes,  ac- 
cording to  the  observations  of  father  Secchi,  the  principal  element  in  the 
atmosphere  of  a  numerous  class  of  stars.  *'  The  iron  of  Lenarto,"  says 
Mr.  Graham,  **has,  no  doubt,  come  from  such  an  atmosphere,  in  which 
hydrogen  greatly  prevailed.  This  meteorite  may  be  looked  upon  as  holding 
imprisoned  within  it,  and  bringing  to  us,  the  hydrogen  of  the  stars."  f 

The  rates  of  effuthn  of  gases,  that  is  to  say,  their  rates  of  passage 
through  a  minute  aperture  in  a  thin  plate  of  metal  or  other  substance  into 
a  vacuum,  follow  the  same  law  as  their  rates  of  diffusion,  that  is  to  say, 
they  are  inversely  as  the  square  roots  of  the  densities  of  the  gases.  Never* 
theless,  the  phenomena  of  diffusion  and  effusion  are  essentially  different  in 
their  nature,  the  effusive  movement  affecting  masses  of  a  gas,  whereas  the 
diffusive  movement  affects  only  molecules ;  and  a  gas  is  usually  carried  by 
the  former  kind  of  impulse  with  a  velocity  many  thousand  times  greater 
than  by  the  latter.  Mixed  gases  are  effused  at  the  same  rates  as  one  gas 
of  the  actual  density  of  the  mixture :  and  no  separation  of  the  gases  oe* 
curs,  as  in  diffution  into  a  vacuum. 

The  law  of  effusion  just  stated  is  true  only  under  the  condition  that  the 
gas  shall  pass  through  a  minute  aperture  in  a  very  thin  plate.  If  the  plate 
be  thicker,  so  that  the  aperture  becomes  a  tube,  very  different  rates  of 
efflux  are  observed;  and  when  the  capillary  tube  becomes  considerably 
elongated,  so  that  its  length  exceeds  its  diameter  at  least  400  times,  the  rates 
of  flow  of  different^  gases  into  a  vacuum  again  assume  a  constant  ratio  to 
each  other,  following,  however,  a  law  totally  distinct  from  that  of  effusion. 
The  principal  general  results  observed  with  relation  to  this  phenomenon  of 
"Capillary  Transpiration"  are  as  follows:  — 

1.  The  rate  of  transpiration  of  the  same  gas  increases,  emteris  paribua^ 
directly  as  the  pressure :  in  other  words,  equal  volumes  of  gas  at  different 
densities  require  times  inversely  proportional  to  their  densities.  2.  With 
tubes  of  equal  diameter,  the  volume  transpired  in  equal  times  is  inversely 
as  the  length  of  the  tube.  8.  As  the  temperature  rises,  the  transpiration 
of  equal  volumes  becomes  slower.  4.  The  rates  of  transpiration  of  different 
gases  bear  a  constant  relation  to  each  other,  totally  independent  of  their 
densities,  or,  indeed,  of  any  known  property  of  the  gases.  Equal  weighu 
of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon  monoxide  are  transpired  in  equal  times ; 
so  likewise  are  equal  weights  of  nitrogen,  nitrogen  dioxide,  and  carbon  mon- 
oxide ;  and  of  hydrogen  chloride,  carbon  dioxide,  and  nitrogen  monoxide.  { 

COMBINATION  OF  HTDROOKN  WITn  OXYGEN. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that,  although  the  light  emitted  by  the  flame 
of  pure  hydroRen  is  exceedingly  feeble,  yet  the  temperature  of  the  flame  ia 
very  high.  The  temperature  may  be  still  further  exalted  by  previously 
mixing  the  hydrogen  with  as  muoh  oxygen  as  it  requires  for  combination, 

•  OnUiara,  I»hil.  Tnuis.  lRf.6;  Jonrnal  oftt»e  Chemical  Society.  [2]  v.  236. 
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t]i«t  Ib,  as  will  presentlj  be  seen,  with  half  its  Tolume.  Such  a  mixture 
bums  like  gunpowder,  independently  of  the  external  air.  When  raised  to 
the  temperature  required  for  combination,  the  two  gases  unite  with  explo- 
siTe  Tiolence.  If  a  strong  bottle,  holding  not  more  than  half  a  pint,  be 
filled  wiih  such  a  mixture,  the  introduction  of  a  lighted  match  or  red-hot 
wire  determines  in  a  moment  the  union  of  the  gases.  By  certain  precau- 
tions, a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  can  be  burned  at  a  jet  without 
communication  of  fire  to  the  contents  of  the  vessel ;  the  flame  is  in  this  case 
wUd 

A  little  consideration  will  show,  that  all  ordinary  flames  burning  in  the 
air  or  in  pare  oxygen  are,  of  necessity,  hollow.  The  act  of  combustion  is 
nothing  more  than  the  energetic  union  of  the  substance  burned  with  the 
sarroonding  oxygen ;  and  this  union  can  take  place  only  at  the  surface  of 
the  burning  body.  Such  is  not  the  case,  however,  with  the  flame  now 
under  consideration ;  the  combustible  and  the  oxygen  are  already  mixed, 
and  only  require  to  have  their  temperature  a  little  raised  to  cause  them  to 
eombine  in  every  part.  The  flame  so  produced  is  very  different  in  physical 
characters  from  that  of  a  simple  jet  of  hydrogen  or  any  other  combustible 
gas:  it  is  long  and  pointed,  and  very  remarkable  in  appearance. 

The  safety-jet  of  Mr.  Hemming,  the  construction  of  which  involves  a 
principle  not  yet  discussed,  may  be  adapted  to  a  common  bladder  contain- 
ing the  mixture,  and  held  under  the  arm,  and  the  gas  forced  through  the 
jet  by  a  little  pressure.  Although  this  jet,  properly  constructed,  is  believed 
to  be  safe,  it  is  best  to  use  nothing  stronger  than  a  bladder,  for  fear  of  in- 
jury in  the  event  of  an  explosion.  The  gases  are  often  contained  in  sepa- 
rate reservoirs,  a  pair  of  large  gas-holders,  for  example,  and  only  suffered 
to  mix  in  the  jet  itself,  as  in  the  contrivance  of  Professor  Daniell :  in  this 
way  all  danger  is  avoided.  The  eye  speedily  becomes  accustomed  to  the 
peculiar  appearance  of  the  true  hydro-oxygen  flame,  so  as  to  permit  the 
supply  of  each  gas  to  be  exactly  regulated  by  suitable  stop-cocks  attached 
to  the  jet  (fig.  98). 
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A  piece  of  thick  platinum  wire  introduced  into  the  flame  of  the  hydro- 
oxygen  blowpipe  melts  with  the  greatest  ease;  a  watch-spring  or  small 
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iteel  file  bums  with  the  aimost  brillianej,  throwuig  off  showers  of  beauUfii] 
sparks ;  an  incombustible  oxidized  body,  as  magnesia  or  lime,  beeomes  so 
intensely  ignited  as  to  glow  with  a  light  insupportable  to  the  eye,  and  t» 
be  susceptible  of  employment  as  a  most  powerful  illuminator,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  sun's  rays  in  the  solar  microscope,  and  for  night-signals  is 
trigonometrical  surveys. 

If  a  long  glass  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  be  held  orer  a  jet  of  hydrogen 
(fig.  99),  a  series  of  musical  sounds  are  sometimes  produced  by  the  partial 
extinction  and  rekindling  of  the  flame  by  the  ascending  current  of  air. 

These  little  explosions  succeed  each  other  at  regular  int^rrals,  and  so 
rapidly  as  to  give  rise  to  a  musical  note,  the  pitch  depending  ehi^y  npoo 
the  length  and  diameter  of  the  tube. 

Although  oxygen  and  hydrogen  may  be  kept  mixed  at  common  tempera- 
tures for  any  length  of  time,  without  combination  taking  place,  yet,  under 
particular  circumstances,  they  unite  quietly  and  without  explosion.  Many 
years  ago,  Professor  Dobereiner,  of  Jena,  made  the  curious  obserration, 
that  finely  dlTided  platinum  possessed  the  power  of  determining  the  union 
of  the  gases;  and,  more  recently,  Mr.  Faraday  has  shown  that  the  state  of 
minute  division  is  by  no  means  indispensable,  since  rolled  plates  of  the 
metal  have  the  same  property,  provided  their  surfaces  are  absolutely  clean. 
Neither  is  the  effect  strictly  confined  to  platinum ;  other  metals,  as  palla* 
dium  and  gold,  and  even  stones  and  glass,  exhibit  the  same  property,  al- 
though to  a  far  inferior  degree,  since  they  often  require  to  be  aided  by  a 
little  heat.  When  a  piece  of  platinum-foil,  which  has  been  cleaned  by  hot 
oil  of  vitriol  and  thorough  washing  with  distilled  water,  is  thrust  into  a 
jar  containing  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  standing  over  water, 
combination  of  the  two  gases  immediately  begins,  and  the  level  of  the  water 
rapidly  rises,  while  the  platinute  becomes  so  hot  that  drops  of  water  acci- 
dentally  falling  upon  it  enter  into  ebullition.  If  the  metal  be  very  thin  and 
exceedingly  clean,  and  the  gases  very  pure,  its  temperature  rises  after  a 
time  to  actual  redness,  and  the  residue  of  the  mixture  explodes.  But  this 
is  an  effect  altogether  accidental,  and  dependent  upon  the  high  temperature 
of  the  platinum,  which  high  temperature  has  been  produced  by  the  pre- 
ceding quiet  combination  of  the  two  bodies.  When  the  platinum  is  reduced 
to  a  state  of  minute  division,  and  its  surface  thereby  much  extended,  it  be- 
comes immediately  red-hot  in  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  or  hydro- 
gen and  air;  a  jet  of  hydrogen  thrown  upon  a  little  of  the  spongy  metal, 
contained  in  a  glass  or  capsule,  is  at  once  kindled,  and  on  this  principle 
machines  for  the  production  of  instantaneous  light  have  been  constructed. 

These,  however,  act  well  only  when  constantly  used ;  the  spongy  plati- 
num is  apt  to  become  damp  by  absorption  of  moisture  from  the  air,  and  its 
power  is  then  for  the  time  lost. 

The  best  explanation  that  can  be  given  of  these  curious  effects  is  to  sup- 
pose that  solid  bodies  in  general  have,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  prop- 
erty of  condensing  gases  upon  their  surfaces,  or  even  liquefying  them  (as 
shown  p.  189),  and  that  this  faculty  is  exhibited  preeminently  by  certain 
of  the  non-oxidizable  metals,  as  platinum  and  gold.  Oxygen  and  hydrogen 
may  thus,  under  these  circumstances,  be  brought,  as  it  were,  within  the 
sphere  of  their  mutual  attractions  by  a  temporary  increase  of  density* 
whereupon  combination  ensues. 

Coal-gas  and  ether  or  alcohol  vapor  may  be  made  to  exhibit  the  phenom- 
enon of  quiet  oxidation  under  the  influence  of  this  remarkable  surface-ac- 
tion. A  close  spiral  of  slender  platinum  wire,  a  roll  of  thin  foil,  or  even  a 
common  platinum  crucible,  heated  to  dull  redness,  and  then  held  in  a  jet  of 
coal-gas,  becomes  strongly  ignited,  and  remains  in  that  state  as  long  as  the 
supply  of  mixed  gas  and  air  is  kept  up,  the  temperature  being  maintained 
by  the  heat  disengaged  in  the  act  of  union.  Sometimes  the  metal  becomes 
white-hot,  and  then  the  gas  takes  fire. 
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A  T«7  pleuing  experiment  mty  be  made  by  sttBching  such  B  eoil  of  wire 
lo  a  eord,  and  Buspending  it  in  a  glaes  conlainiDg  a  few  drops  of  ether, 
tuTiDg  prcTiouely  made  it  red-hot  id  the  flanie  of  a  epirit- 
lunp.     The  irire  continuet  lo  glow  until  the  aiygen  of  I>g.  10(L 

■he  tir  is  exhausted,  giving  rise  to  the  production  of  an 
irritaiing  rapor  which  attacks  the  eyes.  The  combustion 
cf  the  ether  is  in  this  case  but  parlial ;  a  portion  of  iU 
hydrogen  is  alone  remoTed,  and  the  irhole  of  the  carbon 
Ufl  untouched. 

A  coil  of  thin  platinum  wire  may  be  placed  otct  the 
wick  of  a  spirit-lamp,  or  a  ball  of  spongy  platioum  sus- 
tiined  just  aboTe  the  cotton :  OD  lighting  the  lamp,  and 
ihen  bloving  it  out  as  soon  as  the  metal  appears  red-bot, 
■tow  eombostioa  of  the  spirit  drawn  up  by  the  capillarity 
of  the  wick  will  take  place,  accompanied  by  the  pungent 
Tipors  just  mentioned,  which  ma;  be  modified,  and  ereu 
rendered  agreeable,  by  diseolviug  in  the  liquid  soms 
iirfct-Bmelling  essential  oil  or  resin. 

Hydrogen  furms  numerous  compounds  with  other  bodies,  although  it  is 
frettly  surpassed  in  Ibis  respect,  not  only  by  oiygen,  but  by  many  of  the 
other  elements.  The  chemical  relations  of  hydrogen  tend  lo  place  it  among 
the  metals.  The  great  discrepancy  in  physical  properties  is  perhaps  mure 
apparent  than  real  Hydrogen  is  not  yet  known  in  the  solid  stale,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  vapor  of  the  metal  mercury  is  as  trausparent  and 
colorless  as  hydrogen  itself.  This  vapor  is  only  about  seven  times  heavier 
tlun  almospheric  air,  so  that  the  difference  in  this  respect  is  not  nearly  so 
gmt  as  that  in  the  other  direction  between  air  and  hydrogen. 

There  are  two  oxides  of  hydrogen  —  namely,  tcaler,  and  a  very  peculiar 
iubstanee,  discovered  in  the  year   IBIS  b;   M.  Thjnard,  called  kydrogtn 

II  appears  that  the  composition  of  water  was  first  demonstrated  In  the 
Jtir  1781  by  Cavendish  i  *  but  the  discovery  of  the  exact  proportions  in 
■bieh  oiygen  and  hydrogen  unite  in  generatiug  that  most  important  com- 
pooad  has,  from  time  lo  time  to  the  present  day,  occupied  the  attention  of 
Mme  of  the  most  distinguished  cultivators  of  chemical 
Mirnee.     There  are  two  distinct  methods  of  research  in  Fig- 101. 

cbemislry  —  the  aaali/tieal,  or  that  in  which  the  com- 
pound is  resolved  into  its  elemenls,  and  the  tt/ntietieal, 
in  which  the  elements  are  made  to  unite  and  produce 
the  compound.  Tlie  first  method  is  of  much  more  gen- 
tnl  application  than  the  second  j  but  in  this  particular 
iiHance  both  may  be  employed,  although  the  results  of 
<kc  synthesis  are  the  more  valuable. 

The  decomposition  of  water  may  be  effected  by  voltaic 
rifdrieitj.  When  water  is  acidulated  so  as  to  render  it 
I  eondactor.f  and  a  portion  interposed  between  a  pair 
i^f  platinum  platefl  connected  with  the  extremities  of  a 
TiAtaie  apparatus  of  moderate  power,  decomposition  of      -  ^ 

■it  Gquid  takes  place  ip  a  very  interesting  manner ;  oiy- 
pn.  in  ■  state  of  perfect  purity,  is  evolved  from  the  wa- 
if ia  contact  with  the  plate  belonging  to  the  copper  and 
if  the  battery,  and  hydrogen,  equally  pure,  is  disengaged  at  the  plate  eon- 
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nected  with  the  line  extremity,  the  middle  portions  of  liquid  remaining  ap- 
parently unaltered.  By  placing  small  graduated  jars  OTer  the  platiaum 
plates,  the  gases  can  be  collected,  and  their  quantities  determined.  The 
whole  arrangement  is  shown  in  fig.  101 ;  the  conducting  wires  pass  through 
the  bottom  of  the  glass  cup,  and  away  to  the  battery. 

When  this  experiment  has  been  continued  a  sufficient  time,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  volume  of  the  hydrogen  is  a  very  little  above  twice  that  of 
the  oxygen :  were  it  not  for  the  accidental  circumstance  of  oxygen  being 
sensibly  more  soluble  in  water  than  hydrogen,  the  proportion  of  two  to 
one  by  measure  would  come  out  exactly. 

Water,  as  Mr.  Grove  has  shown,  is  likewise  decomposed  into  its  constit- 
uents by  heat.      The  effect  is  produced  by  introducing  platinum  balls, 

ignited  by  electricity  or  other  means,  into  water  or  steam. 
The  two  gases  are  obtained  in  very  small  quantities  at  a 
time. 

When  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  both  as  pure  as  possible,  are 
mixed  in  the  proportions  mentioned,  passed  into  a  strong 
glass  tube  standing  over  mercury,  and  exploded  by  the  elec- 
tric spark,  all  the  mixture  disappears,  and  the  mercury  is 
forced  up  into  the  tube,  filling  it  completely.  The  same 
experiment  may  be  made  with  the  explosion-vessel  or  eudi- 
ometer of  Cavendish  (fig.  102 j.  The  instrument  is  exhausted 
at  the  air-pump,  and  then  filled  from  a  capped  jar  with  the 
mixed  gases;  on  passing  an  electric  spark  by  the  wires 
shown  at  a,  explosion  ensues,  and  the  glass  becomes  bedewed 
with  moisture;  and  if  the  stop-cock  be  then  opened  under 
water,  the  latter  will  rush  in  and  fill  the  vessel,  leaving 
merely  a  bubble  of  air,  the  result  of  imperfect  exhaustion. 
The  process  upon  which  most  reliance  is  placed,  is  that  in 
which  pure  copper  oxide  is  reduced  at  a  red-heat  by  hy- 
drogen, and  the  water  so  formed  is  collected  and  weighed. 
This  oxide  suffers  no  change  by  heat  alone,  but  the  momen- 
tary contact  of  hydrogen,  or  any  common  combustible  mat- 
ter, at  a  high  temperature,  suffices  to  reduce  a  corresponding 
portion  to  the  metallic  state.  Fig.  103  will  serve  to  convey 
some  idea  of  the  arrangement  adopted  in  researches  of  this 
kind. 

A  copious  supply  of  hydrogen  is  procured  by  the  action 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  upon  the  purest  zinc  that  can  be 
obtained ;  the  gas  is  made  to  pass  in  succession  through  so- 
lutions of  silver  and  strong  caustic  potash,  by  which  its 
purification  is  completed.  After  this  it  is  conducted  through 
a  tube  three  or  four  inches  in  length,  filled  with  fragments 
of  pumice-stone  steeped  in  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol,  or 
with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid.  These  substances  have  so 
great  an  attraction  for  aqueous  vapor,  that  they  dry  the  gas 
completely  during  its  transit.  The  extremity  of  this  tube 
is  shown  at  a.  The  dry  hydrogen  thus  arrives  at  the  part 
of  the  apparatus  containing  the  copper  oxide  represented 
at  b;  this  consists  of  a  two-necked  flask  of  very  hard  white  glass,  main- 
tained at  a  red-heat  by  a  spirit-lamp  placed  beneath.  As  the  decomposition 
proceeds,  the  water  produced  by  the  reduction  of  the  oxide  begins  to  con- 
dense in  the  second  neck  of  the  flask,  whence  it  drops  into  the  receiver  c, 
provided  for  the  purpose.  A  second  desiccating  tube  prevents  the  loss  of 
aqueous  vapor  by  the  current  of  gas  which  passes  in  excess. 

Before  the  experiment  can  be  commenced,  the  copper  oxide,  the  purity 
of  whi^h  is  wel]  ascertained,  must  be  heated  to  redness  for  some  time  in  a 
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coirent  of  diy  air;  it  is  then  suffered  to  eooU  and  Tery  eareftillj  weighed 
with  the  flask.  The  empty  receiyer  and  second  drying-tube  are  also  weighed, 
the  disengagement  of  gas  set  up,  and  when  the  air  has  been  displaced,  heat 

^.103. 


ifl  slowly  applied  to  the  oxide.  The  action  is  at  first  very  energetic ;  the 
oxide  often  exhibits  the  appearance  of  ignition ;  but  as  the  decomposition 
proceeds,  it  becomes  more  sluggish,  and  requires  the  application  of  a  con- 
siderable beat  to  effect  its  completion. 

When  the  process  is  at  an  end,  and  the  apparatus  perfectly  cool,  the 
stream  of  gas  is  discontinued,  dry  air  is  drawn  through  the  whole  arrange- 
ment, and,  lastly,  the  parts  are  disconnected  and  reweighed.  The  loss  of 
the  copper  oxide  gives  the  oxygen;  the  gain  of  the  receiver  and  its 
drying-tube  indicates  the  water;  and  the  difference  between  the  two, 
the  hjdrogen. 

A  set  of  experiments,  made  in  Paris  in  the  year  1820,*  by  Dulong  and 
Berselius,  gave  as  a  mean  result,  for  the  composition  of  water  by  weight, 
8-009  parts  oxygen  to  1  part  hydrogen ;  numbers  so  nearly  in  the  proportion 
of  8  to  1,  that  the  latter  have  usually  been  assumed  to  be  true. 

More  recently  the  subject  has  been  reinvestigated  by  I>uma8,f  with  the 
most  scrupulous  precision,  and  the  above  supposition  fully  confirmed.  The 
composition  of  water  may  therefore  be  considered  as  established ;  it  con- 
tuns  by  weight  8  parts  oxygen  to  1  part  hydrogen,  and  by  measure,  1  vol- 
ume oxygen  to  2  volumes  hydrogen.  The  densities  of  the  gases,  as  already 
mentioned,  correspond  very  closely  with  these  results. 

The  physical  properties  of  water  are  too  well  known  to  need  lengthened 
description :  it  is,  when  pure,  colorless  and  transparent,  destitute  of  taste 
and  odor,  and  an  exceedingly  bad  conductor  of  electricity  of  low  tension. 
It  Attains  its  greatest  density  towards  4*5<'  C.  {4(y*  F.),  freezes  at  0^  C.  {S2^ 
F.).X  and  boils  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  at  or  near  100^  C. 
(212°  F.).     It  evaporates  at  all  temperatures. 

The  weight  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  water  at  the  maximum  density  is 
chosen  as  the  unit  of  weight  of  the  metrical  system,  and  called  a  gram; 
consequently  a  litre  or  cubic  decimetre  =  100  cubic  centimetres  of  water, 
it  the  same  temperature,  weighs  1000  grams,  or  1  kilogram. 

A  cubic  inch  of  water  at  16-7''  C.  (62<'  F.)  weighs  252-45  grains;  a  cubic 
foot  weighs  nearly  1000  ounces  avoirdupois ;  and  an  imperial  gallon  weighs 
70,000  grains,  or  10  lbs.  avoirdupois.  Water  is  825  times  heavier  than  air. 
To  all  ordinary  observations,  it  is  incompressible;  very  accurate  experi- 
ments have  nevertheless  shown  that  it  does  yield  to  a  small  extent  when 
the  power  employed  is  very  great,  the  diminution  of  volume  for  each  atmo- 
sphere of  pressure  being  about  51 -millionth  of  the  whole. 

Clear  water,  although  colorless  in  small  bulk,  is  blue  like  the  atmosphere 
vhea  viewed  in  mass.     This  is  seen  in  the  deep  ultramarine  tint  of  the 

*  Abb.  Chfm.  PhjM.  xr.  3M.  t  Ibid.  3d  serfcM,  tMI.  IRQ. 

}  AcenrdiniE  to  IHifuar,  the  ipecific  grarity  of  ice  ia  0  9175 ;  water,  therefore,  on  freesing, 
'  ^^  "^^  ^'  '^  Tolame. 
13 
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ooeaa,  and  perhaps  in  a  still  more  beantiftil  manner  in  the  lakes  of  Biritser- 
land  and  other  Alpine  countries,  and  in  the  riyers  which  issue  from  them, 
the  slightest  admixture  of  mud  or  suspended  impurity  destroying  the  effect. 
The  same  magnificent  color  is  visible  in  the  fissures  and  caTems  found  in  the 
ice  of  the  glaciers,  which  is  usually  extremely  pure  and  transparent  within, 
although  foul  upon  the  surface. 

The  specific  gravity  of  steam  or  vapor  of  water  is  found  by  experiment 
to  be  0*626,  compared  with  air  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure,  or  9 
as  compared  with  hydrogen.  Now,  it  has  been  already  shown  that  water 
is  composed  of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  volume  of  oxygen ;  and 
if  the  weight  of  one  volume  of  hydrogen  be  taken  as  unity,  that  of  two 
volumes  hydrogen  (ss  2)  and  one  volume  oxygen  (s=  16)  will  together  make 
18,  which  is  the  weight  of  two  volumes  of  water-vapor.  Consequently 
water  m  the  etate  of  vapor  eotuieta  of  two  volumee  of  hydrogen  and  one  volume  of 
oxygen  eondeneed  into  two  volumee,  A  method  of  demonstrating  this  important 
fact  by  direct  experiment  has  been  devised  by  Dr.  Hofmann.  It  ccj^aists  in 
exploding  a  mixture  of  two  volumes  hydrogen  and  one  volume  oxygen,  by 
the  electric  spark,  in  a  eudiometer  tube  enclosed  in  an  atmosphere  of  the 
vapor  of  a  liquid  (amylic  alcohol^  which  boils  at  a  temperature  considerably 
above  that  of  boiling  water,  so  tnat  the  water  produced  by  the  combination 
of  the  gases  remains  in  the  state  of  vapor  instead  of  at  once  condensing  to 
the  liquid  form.  It  is  then  seen  that  the  three  volumes  of  mixed  gas  are 
reduced  after  the  explosion  to  two  volumes.* 

Water  seldom  or  never  occurs  in  nature  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity :  even 
the  rain  which  falls  in  the  open  country  contains  a  trace  of  ammoniacal 
salt,  while  rivers  and  springs  are  invariably  contaminated  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  with  soluble  matters,  saline  and  organic.  Simple  filtration 
through  a  porous  stone  or  a  bed  of  sand  will  separate  suspended  impurities, 
but  distillation  alone  will  free  the  liquid  ft>om  those  which  are  dissolved. 
In  the  preparation  of  distilled  water,  which  is  an  article  of  large  consumpr 
tion  in  the  scientific  laboratory,  it  is  proper  to  reject  the  first  portions 
which  pass  over,  and  to  avoid  carrying  the  distillation  to  dryness.  The 
process  may  be  conducted  in  a  metal  still  furnished  with  a  worm  or  condenser 
of  silver  or  tin ;  lead  must  not  be  used. 

The  ocean  is  the  great  recipient  of  the  saline  matter  carried  down  by  the 
rivers  which  drain  the  land :  hence  the  vast  accumulation  of  salts.  The 
following  table  will  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  ordinary  composition  of 
sea-water ;  the  analysis  is  by  Dr.  Schweitser,-|-  of  Brighton,  the  water  being 
that  of  the  British  Channel: 

1000  grains  contained — 

Water           .....  964-745 

Sodium  Chloride            .             .            •  27  059 

Potassium  Chloride              .             .            .  0-766 

Magnesium  Chloride     .            •            .  8*666 

Magnesium  Bromide           •            .            .  0-029 

Magnesium  Sulphate    .            .            .  2-296 

Calcium  Sulphate    ....  1-406 

Calcium  Carbonate        .             .             .  0*033 
Traces  of  Iodine  and  Ammoniacal  salt 


1000000 


Its  specific  gravity  was  found  to  be  1-0274  at  15-5  C.  (60°  F.). 
Sea-water  is  liable  to  variations  of  density  and  composition  by  the  influ- 

•  For  a  description  of  the  uMMfmtne,  eee  Hoftauum'k  **  Modern  Ohemletry  "  (1846),  p.  6L 
t  P])Uo«>phicftl  Masastae,  Jnly,  1889. 
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esee  of  lool  mubcb,  nich  m  the  proxiroitj  of  Imr^  Tiverg,  or  nuMSCs  of 
■aellinf  ice.  uid  other  circumataDceB. 

Natiinl  tpriiigs  are  often  imprcKnated  to  a  great  extent  with  soluble 
nbataaoea  deriired  from  Ihe  roeki  the;  IraTerae:  mich  are  the  tsHous 
HinenJ  waters  scattered  OTer  the  whole  earth,  and  to  which  medlciDal 
Tirtoea  are  attributed.  Some  of  these  hold  ferrouB  oxide  in  solution,  and 
an  efferreecent  from  carbonic  acid  gaa;  others  are  alkaline,  probably  from 
traieraiDg  rocks  of  Tolcanio  origin ;  some  contain  a  rer;  notable  quantitj 
or  iodine  or  bromine.  Their  temperatures,  also,  are  as  variable  as  Iheir 
chemical  nature.  A  tabular  notice  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
•alers  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

Waur  enters  into  direct  oombination  with  other  bodies,  forming  a  cltM 
of  coDipounds  called  hydrala;  the  action  is  often  Tery  energetic,  much 
heat  being  eTolied,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  slaking  of  lime,  which  is  reallj 
the  predoetioD  of  a  hjdrale  of  that  base.  Somelimes  the  attraction  be- 
twMB  the  water  and  the  second  bod;  is  so  great  that  the  compound  is  not 
decMnpoaable  bj  anj  heat  that  can  be  applied ;  the  hydrates  of  potash  and 
■oda,  and  of  phosphoric  oiids,  furnish  examples.  Oil  of  rilriol  is  a  bj- 
drate  of  salphario  oxide,  from  which  the  water  cannot  be  thus  separated. 

Water  rerj  frequentl;  combines  with  saline  substances  in  a  less  intj- 
Bate  manner  than  that  abore  deserihed,  conatiluling  what  le  aslled  tnaltr 
tf  crytttUitatien.  from  its  connection  with  the  geometrical  figure  of  the  salt. 
^  tkii  Cass  it  is  easily  driTen  off  by  Ihe  application  of  heat. 

Lastly,  the  solvent  properties  of  water  far  exceed  those  of  any  other 
liquid  known.  Among  salts  a  very  large  proportion  art  soluble  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  the  solubility  nanally  increasing  with  the  temperature,  bo 
tbst  a  hot  saturated  solution  deposits  crystals  on  cooling.  There  are  a 
lew  cxeeptioni  to  this  law,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  coa- 
Ftg.  lot.—  MiMUty  «/  AUK  in  100  7>w«i  •>/  Whlir. 
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The  din  gram  (fig.  104)  ezhibito  the  uneqaal  solobilify  of  different  ra1t§ 
in  water  of  different  temperatures.  The  Itneg  of  tolubility  out  the  Terficals 
raised  from  points  indicating  the  temperatures,  upon  the  lower  horizontal 
line,  at  heights  proportioned  to  the  quantities  of  salt  dissolTod  bj  100 
parts  of  water.  The  diagram  shows,  for  example,  that  100  parts  of  water 
dissolve,  of  potassium  sulphate  8  pts.  at  0^  C,  17  pts.  at  60®,  and  26  pts. 
at  100®.  There  are  salts  which,  like  sodium  chloride,  possess,  as  already 
mentioned,  very  nearly  the  same  degree  of  solubility  in  water  at  all  tem- 
peratures ;  in  others,  like  potassium  sulphate  or  potassium  chloride,  the 
solubility  increases  directly  with  the  increment  of  temperature;  in  others, 
again,  like  potassium  nitrate  or  potassium  chlorate,  the  solubility  aug- 
ments much  more  rapidly  than  the  temperature.  The  diagram  exhibits  the 
differences  in  the  deportment  of  these  different  salts  very  conspicuously, 
by  a  straight  horixontal  line,  by  a  straight  inclined  line,  and  lastly  by 
curres,  the  convexity  of  which  is  turned  toward  the  lower  horisontal  line. 

In  the  diagram,  the  solubility  of  salt  is  represented  by  the  quantity  of 
anhydrous  salt  dissolved  by  100  parts  of  water.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  com- 
mon mode  of  stating  the  solubility  of  salts.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
salts  containing  water  of  hydration  or  water  of  crystallization  cannot, 
within  certain  limits  of  temperature,  dissolve  in  water  in  the  anhydrous 
state,  but  must  be  dissolved  as  hydrates.  The  solubility  of  a  hydrated  salt 
frequently  differs  very  considerably  from  that  of  the  same  salt  in  the  anhy- 
drous state.  Again,  many  salts  furm  more  than  one  hydrate ;  and  these 
Several  hydrates  may  also  differ  in  their  solubility.  Sodium  sulphate 
forms  a  peculiar  hydrate,  consisting,  in  100  parts,  of  68  parts  of  anhy- 
drous salt  and  47  parts  of  water,  which  is  obtained  in  crystals,  when  a 
solution  of  sodium  sulphate,  saturated  at  100®  C.  (212®  F.),  is  considerably 
cooled  out  of  contact  with  the  air:  this  hydrate  is  much  more  soluble  than 
Glauber's  salt,  the  other  hydrate  of  sodium  sulphate,  which  differs  from 
the  former  one  in  its  crystalline  form,  and  consists,  in  100  parts,  of  44  2 
parts  of  anhydrous  salt  and  66-8  parts  of  water.  When  a  solution  of 
sodium  sulphate  is  saturated  at  the  boiling-point  of  water,  and  cooled  to 
the  common  temperature  without  depositing  any  crystals,  the  salt  exists  in 
the  form  of  the  more  soluble  hydrate.  This  salt,  when  coming  in  contact 
with  the  dust  of  the  air,  or  with  a  small  crystal  o."  common  Glauber's  salt, 
is  suddenly  transformed  into  the  less  soluble  hydrate,  part  of  which  sepa- 
rates from  the  solution,  in  the  form  of  Glauber's  salt.  From  0®  to  33®  C. 
(32®  to  91®  F.)  sodium  sulphate  dissolves  as  Glauber's  salt,  the  solubility  of 
which  increases  with  the  temperature ;  hence  the  rapid  rise  of  the  curve 
representing  the  solubility  of  the  salt  in  the  diagram.  Above  83®  C. 
(91®  F.)  the  hydrate  of  sodium  sulphate  is,  even  in  solution,  decomposed, 
being  more  and  more  thoroughly  converted 'into  the  anhydrous  salt  as  the 
temperature  increases.  Sodium  sulphste  appears,  however,  far  less  solu- 
ble in  the  anhydrous  state,  and  hence  the  diminution  of  solubility  of«the 
salt  when  its  solution  is  heated  above  88®  C.  (91®  F.),  which  is  exhibited  by 
the  diagram. 

Liquid  Difftuion.  Dialyti; — When  a  solution  having  a  sp.  gr.  greater 
than  water  is  introduced  into  a  cylindrical  glass  vessel,  and  then  water  very 
cautiously  poured  upon  it,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  two  layers  of  liquid 
remain  unmoved,  the  substance  dissolved  in  the  lower  liquid  will  gradually 
pass  into  the  supernatant  water,  though  the  vessel  may  have  been  left  un- 
disturbed, and  the  temperature  remain  unchanged.  This  gradual  passage 
of  a  dissolved  substance  from  its  original  solution  into  pure  water,  taking 
place  notwithstanding  the  higher  specific  gravity  of  the  substance  which 
opposes  this  passage,  is  called  the  diffunan  of  liquids.  The  phenomena  of  this 
diffusion  have  been  lately  investigated  by  Mr.  Graham,  who  has  arrived  at 
very  important  results.     Different  substances,  when  in  solution  of  the  same 
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eoaccBtrstion,  Mtd  under  other  suiiilar  oiroumBUnocH.  diffuse  with  very 
sieqDkl  ■elocitj.  Hydrochloric  aoid,  for  instaDci,  diffuses  with  grentei 
npidilj  tiun  potaesium  chloride,  polusiuni  oliloride  mare  rmpidly  than 
■odiom  ehloridfl,  ftnd  the  Iftller,  agftin,  miire  quickly  then  magneiuum  buU 
pbale;  gelatin,  albumin,  and  cmrmmel  diffuse  ter;  slowij.  Uiffusion  is 
Itaeratlj  found  to  lake  place  more  rapidly  al  high  than  al  low  tcmperaiurei. 
Uiffusion  is  more  particularly  rapid  wiLb  crymalliied  iiubiitaiicei,  though 
not  cielDBiTely,  for  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol  are  among  the  highly 
diffnsiTe  bodies.  Diffusion  is  slov  with  aon>arysulline  bodies,  which,  like 
gelatin,  are  capable  of  forming  a  jelly,  though  eten  here  exoeptiona  are 
met  with.  Mr.  Qnham  calls  the  lubatAncee  of  great  diffusibilily  eryttal- 
latU,  the  substances  of  low  diffuiibility  atlloiiit  The  unequal  power  of 
diffasioB  with  which  differeot  aubatatioea  are  endowed  frequeotiy  furnishes 
the  meana  of  separating  them.  When  water  is  poured  wiih  oaulion,  so  aa 
10  prtTcat  mixing,  upon  a  sotulion  containing  equal  quantities  of  potassium 
cbloride  and  sodium  chloride,  the  more  diffusiblo  polaesium  chloride  Iravele 
more  rapidly  upwards  than  the  lew  diffusible  sodium  chloride,  and  tery 
eoBiiderablc  portions  of  potasaiuia  chloride  will  have  reached  the  upper 
lajcn  ef  the  water  before  the  sodium  chloride  has  arrived  thrre  In  sp- 
pnciable  quantity.  The  aeparatioD  of  rapidly  diffusible  crystallMda  and 
•lealy  diffusible  oollolis  succeeds  slill  better. 

A  more  perfect  separation  of  cryslallolds  and  coHoEds  may  be  aeeom- 
plilhed  in  the  following  manner:  Mr.  Oraham  hat  made  the  important  ob- 
■crratiaii.  that  oerlaia  membranes,  and  also  parchment  paper,  when  in 
coatact,  on  the  one  surface,  with  a  solution  containing  a  mixture  of  ciys- 
lalloilal  and  eolldUl  aui>itaaeei.  and.  on  the  olher  surface,  with  pure 
water,  will  permit  the  passage  to  the  water  of  the  oryelallolda.  but  not  of 
theeolli^s.  To  carry  out  this  important  mode  of  separation,  which  Is  dei- 
ipated  by  the  term  dtalffiii,  the  lower  moulh  of  a  glass  Tcssel,  open  on 
both  sides  (fig.  105),  is  lied  o*er  with  parchment  paper  placed  upon  an  ap- 
propriate aapport  (fig.  106),  and  transferred,  together  with  the  Utter,  into 
s  larger  ressel  filled  with  water  (fig.  107);  or  theTesael  may  be  suspended, 
as  sluwn  in  fig.   108.     The  liquid  oontainiDg  the  different  substaneea  in 

riff.  loe.  Fig.  loa. 


•idntien  is  then  poured  into  the  inner  Teeeel,  so  as  to  form  a  layei 
aboat  half  an  inch  in  heigbt-upon  the  parchment  paper.  The  crystalli 
saketanees  gmdnally  pass  through  the  parchment  paper  into  the  o 
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water,  which  msy  be  renewed  from  time  to  time :  the  eoll<»d«l  snbstancefl 
are  almost  entirely  retained  by  the  liquid  in  the  inner  Tesael.  In  this  man- 
ner Mr.  Graham  has  prepared  several  ooUolds,  free  from  erjstalUiIds ;  he 
has  shown,  moreoTer,  that  poisonous  crystalloids,  such  as  arscnious  acid 
or  strychnine,  even  when  mixed  with  very  large  proportions  of  collmdal 
substances,  pass  OTcr  into  the  water  of  the  dialyzer  in  such  a  state  cf 
purity  that  their  presence  may  be  established  by  re-agents  with  the  utmost 
facility. 

Otmote, — When  two  different  liquids  are  separated  by  a  porous  dia- 
phragm, as,  for  instance,  by  a  membrane,  and  the  liquids  mix  through  this 
diaphragm,  it  is  found  that  in  most  cases  the  quantities  trayelling  in  op- 
posite direction  are  unequal.  Suppose  three  cylinders,  the  lower  mouths 
of  which  are  tied  oyer  with  bladders,  filled  respectiTely  with  concentrated 
solutions  of  copper  sulphate,  sodium  chloride,  and  alcohol,  and  let  them  be 
immersed  in  Yessels  containing  water  to  such  a  depth  that  the  liquids  inside 
and  outside  are  level  (fig.  109).  After  some  time  the  liquid  within  the 
tube  is  found  to  have  risen  appreciably  aboTe  the  level  of  the  water 
(fig.  1 10).  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  cylinder  filled  with  pure  water  be  im- 
mersed in  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  or  of  sodium  chloride,  or  in  al- 
cohol, the  liquid  in  the  cylinder  is  seen  to  diminish  after  some  time  (fig  ill). 
A  larger  quantity  of  water  passes  through  the  bladder  into  the  eolation  of 
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copper  sulphate,  of  sodium  chloride,  or  into  alcohol,  than  the  amount  of 
either  of  these  three  liquids  which  passes  through  the  bladder  into  the 
water.  The  mixing  of  dissimilar  substances  through  a  porous  diaphragm 
is  called  otmase.  The  passage  in  larger  proportion  of  one  liquid  into  an- 
other is  denignnted  by  the  term  exonnose. 

These  phenomena  are  due  to  the  attraction  which  the  two  liquids  have 
for  each  other,  and  to  the  difference  of  the  attraction  exercised  by  the 
diaphragm  upon  these  liquids.  Bladder  takes  up  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  water  than  of  a  solution  of  salt  or  of  alcohol.  Very  rarely  only  one  of 
the  liquids  traverses  the  diaphragm;  generally  two  currents  of  unequal 
strength  move  in  opposite  directions.  When  water  is  separated  by  an 
animal  membrane  from  a  solution  of  salt  or  from  alcohol,  not  only  is  a 
transition  of  water  to  these  liquids  observed,  but  a  small  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  of  alcohol  also  passes  over  into  the  water.  In  some 
cases,  however,  when  colloidal  substances  in  concentrated  solutions  are  on 
one  side  of  the  diaphrajprm  and  water  on  the  other,  the  latter  alone  traverses 
the  diaphragm,  not  a  trace  of  the  former  passing  through  to  the  water. 

Water  likewise  dissolves  gases.  Solution  of  gases  in  water  (or  in  other 
liquids)  is  called  abtorpHon.  unless  this  solution  gives  rise  to  the  formation 
of  chemical  compounds  in  definite  proportions.     The  phenomena  of  absorp- 
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lion  liATe  been  more  particularly  studied  by  Bnnsen,  and  it  is  to  this  phi- 
loeof  her  thai  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  accurate  examination  of  this 
nbjecL 

Wat«r  dissolves  yery  unequal  quantities  of  the  different  gases  and  very 
naequar  quantities  of  the  same  gas  at  different  temperatures.  1  vol.  of 
vater  absorbs,  at  the  temperatures  stated  in  the  table,  and  under  the  pres- 
fore  of  90  inches  of  mercury,  the  following  yolumes  of  different  gases, 
measured  at  QP  C.  and  30  inches  pressure : 


Oxygen. 

Nitrogen. 

Hydrogen. 

Nitrogen 
Monoxide. 

Carbon 
Dioxide 

1«>C. 

..     0-041 

0-020 

0.019 

1-31 

1.80 

ny* 

.  .     0O33 

0016 

0-019 

0-92 

1-18 

20* 

.  .     0-028 

0-014 

0019 

0-67 

0-90 

€7lt1nt4n*- 

Hydrogen 

Snlphurons 
Oxide. 

Hydrochlo- 

Ammo- 

VUJUl BH^ 

Sulphide. 

ric  Acid. 

nia. 

o»c. 

,    ,             — 

4-37 

63-9 

505 

1180 

10** 

.  .       2-59 

3-59 

3G-4 

472 

898 

20° 

.  .       216 

2-91 

27-3 

441 

680 

80» 

.  .       1-75 

2-33 

20-4 

412 

536 

40» 

.  .       1-87 

1-86 

16-6 

887 

444 

When  the  pressure  increases,  a  larger  quantity  ef  the  gases  is  absorbed. 
Oases  moderately  soluble  in  water  follow  in  their  solubility  the  law  of 
Henry  and  Dalton,  according  to  which  the  quantity  of  gas  dissolved  is  pro- 
portional to  the  pressure.  At  10°  C.  1  toI.  of  water  absorbs  under  a  pros- 
sure  of  1  atmosphere  1*18  toI.  of  carbon  dioxide,  measured  at  0°  and  under 
t  pressure  of  80  inches  mercury.  The  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  dissolved 
DiMier  a  pressure  of  2  atmospheres,  and  measured  under  conditions  pre- 
risely  similar  to  those  of  the  previous  experiments,  equals  2*36  voL  Again, 
1  ToL  of  water  dissolves  under  a  pressure  of  }  atmosphere,  0.59  vol.  of 
carbon  dioxide  also  measured  at  0^  and  under  30  inches  of  mercury.  Gases 
whieh  are  exceedingly  soluble  in  water  do  not  obey  this  law,  except  at 
higher  temperatures,  when  the  solubility  has  been  already  considerably 
diminished. 

It  deserves,  however*  to  be  noticed,  that  the  pressure  which  determines 
tbe  rate  of  absorption  of  a  gas  is  by  no  means  the  general  pressure  to 
which  the  absorbing  liquid  is  exposed,  but  that  pressure  which  the  gas 
under  consideration  would  exert  if  it  were  alone  present  in  the  space  with 
vbich  the  absorbing  liquid  is  in  contact.  Thus,  supposing  water  to  be  in 
eontaet  with  a  mixture  of  1  vol.  of  carbon  dioxide  and  3  vol.  of  nitrogen, 
Qoder  a  pressure  of  4  atmospheres,  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  dissolved 
by  the  water  will  be  by  no  means  equal  to  that  which  the  water  would  have 
absorbed  if  it  had  been  at  the  same  pressure  of  4  atmospheres  in  contact 
vith  pare  carbon  dioxide.  In  a  mixture  of  carbon  dioxide  and  nitrogen 
in  the  stated  proportions,  the  carbon  dioxide  exercises  only  },  the  nitrogen 
only  f.  of  the  total  pressure  of  the  gaseous  mixture  (4  atmospheres);  the 
partial  pressure  due  to  the  carbon  dioxide  is  in  this  case  1  atmosphere,  that 
doe  to  the  nitrogen  3  atmospheres;  and  water,  though  exposed  to  a  pressure 
of  4  atmospheres,  cannot,  under  these  circumstances,  absorb  more  carbon 
dioxide  than  it  would  if  it  were  in  contact  with  pure  carbon  dioxide  under 
ft  pressure  of  1  atmosphere. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind  in  order  to  understand  why  the  air 
which  is  absorbed  by  water  out  of  the  atmosphere  differs  in  composition 
from  atmospheric  air.  The  latter  consists  very  nearly  of  21  vol.  of  oxygen 
sad  79  vol.  of  nitrogen  In  atmospheric  air  which  acts  under  a  pressure  of 
1  ateiosphere,  the  oxygen  exerts  a  partial  pressure  of  ^^j^,  the  nitrogen  a 
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partial  preasiire  of  ^  atmotphere.  At  10^  C.  (50®  F.)  1  rol.  of  water  (sco 
the  above  table)  absorbe  O'OBS  vol.  of  oxygen,  and  0*016  toI.  of  nitrogen, 
Bupposing  these  gases  to  act  in  the  pure  state  under  a  pressure  of  1  atm«>- 
sphere.  But  under  the  partial  pressures  just  indicated,  water  of  10®  C. 
cannot  absorb  more  than  ^  x  0*038=0-007  of  oxygen,  and  ^  >c  0  01<i 
Bs 0*018  vol.  of  nitrogen,  in  0-007  -f-  0*018 s 0-020  toI.  of  gaseous  mixture 
absorbed  by  water  there  are  consequently  0-007  toI.  of  oxygen,  and  0-013 
▼ol.  of  nitrogen,  or  in  20  vol.  of  this  mixture,  7  toI.  of  oxygen  and  18  toI. 
of  nitrogen,  or  in  100  vol.  of  the  gaseous  mixture,  85  vol.  of  oxygen  and 
69  Tol.  of  nitrogen.  The  air  contained  at  the  common  temper&ture  in 
water  is  thus  seen  to  be  very  much  richer  in  oxygen  than  ordinary  atmo- 
spheric air. 

Water  containing  a  gas  in  solution,  when  exposed  in  a  Tscuum  or  in  a 
space  filled  with  another  gas,  allows  the  gas  absorbed  to  escape  until  the 
quantity  retained  corresponds  with  the  share  of  the  pressure  belonging  to 
the  gas  evolved.  If  the  latter  be  constantly  removed  by  a  powerful  ab- 
sorbent or  by  a  good  air-pump,  it  is  in  most  cases  easy  to  separate  eyerj 
trace  of  gas  from  the  water.  The  same  result  is  obtained  when  water  con- 
taining a  gas  in  solution  is  exposed  in  a  space  of  comparatively  infinite 
sixe  filled  with  another  gas.  Water  in  which  nitrogen  monoxide  is  dis- 
solved loses  the  latter  entirely  by  mere  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  gas  evolved  cannot,  at  any  moment,  exert  more  than  an  infinitely  small 
share  of  the  pressure.  If  water  be  freed  from  gases  by  ebullition,  the 
separation  depends  partly  upon  the  diminution  of  the  solubility  by  the  in- 
crease of  temperature,  partly  also  upon  the  formation  above  the  surface 
of  the  liquid  of  a  constantly  renewed  atmosphere  into  which  the  gas  still 
retained  by  the  liquid  may  escape. 

Some  gases  which  are  absorbed  in  large  quantities,  and  very  quickly  by 
water,  —  hydrochloric  acid,  for  instance, — cannot  be  perfectly  expelled 
either  by  the  protracted  action  of  another  gas  (exposure  to  the  atmosphere) 
or  by  ebullition ;  in  such  cases  the  liquid  still  charged  with  gas  evaporates 
as  a  whole  when  it  has  assumed  a  certain  composition.  This  composition 
varies,  however,  if  the  liquid  be  submitted  to  a  current  of  air,  with  the 
temperature ;  and  if  it  be  boiled,  with  the  pressure  under  which  ebullition 
takes  place. 

Liquids  also  lose  the  gas  they  contain  in  solution  by  freexing:  hence  the 
air-bubbles  in  ice,  which  consist  of  the  air  which  had  been  absorbed  f^om 
the  atmosphere  by  the  water.  Qas  is  retained  by  liquids  at  the  ftreesing 
temperature  only  when  it  forms  a  chemical  combination  in  definite  propor- 
tion with  the  liquid.  Water  containing  chlorine  or  sulphurous  acid  in  so- 
lution freeies  without  evolution  of  gas,  with  formation  of  solid  hydrates  of 
chlorine  or  sulphurous  acid. 

Pure  water  generally  dissolves  gases  more  copiously  than  water  contain- 
ing solid  bodies  in  solution  (salt  water,  for  instance).  If  in  some  few  cases 
exceptions  are  observed  to  take  place,  they  appear  to  depend  upon  the  for- 
mation of  feeble  but  true  chemical  compounds  in  definite  proportion ;  the 
fact  that  carbon  dioxide  is  more  copiously  absorbed  by  water  containing 
sodium  phosphate  in  solution  than  by  pure  water  may  perhaps  be  explained 
in  this  manner. 

When  water  is  heated  in  a  strong  vessel  to  a  temperature  above  that  of 
the  ordinary  boiling-point,  its  solvent  powers  are  still  further  increased. 
Dr.  Turner  inclosed  in  the  upper  part  of  a  high-pressure  steam-boiler, 
worked  at  149®  C.  (800®  F.),  pieces  of  plate  and  crown  glass.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  four  months  the  glass  was  found  completely  corroded  by  the 
action  of  the  water;  what  remained  was  a  white  mass  of  silica,  destitute 
of  alkali,  while  stalactites  of  siliceous  matter,  above  an  inch  in  length, 
depended  from  the  little  wire  csge  which  enclosed  the  glass.     This  experi- 
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Bent  tends  to  illastrate  the  changes  which  may  be  prodneed  bj  the  action 
of  water  at  a  high  temperature  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  upon  felspathio 
sod  other  rocks.  The  phenomenon  is  manifest  in  the  Geyser  springs  of 
Iceland,  which  deposit  siliceous  sinter.* 

Htdboobk  DioxiDBtf  sometimes  called  oxygenated  waier^  is  an  exceedingly 
interesting  sabstance,  bat  yery  difficult  of  preparation.  It  is  formed  by  dia- 
solring  barium  dioxide  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  carefully  cooled  by  ice, 
sod  then  precipitating  the  barium  by  sulphuric  acid ;  the  excess  of  oxygen 
of  the  dioxide,  instead  of  being  disengaged  as  gas,  unites  with  a  portion 
of  the  water,  and  converts  it  into  hydrogen  dioxide.  This  treatment  is 
repeated  with  the  same  solution  and  fresh  portions  of  the  barium  dioxide, 
until  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  latter  has  been  consumed,  and  a  cor- 
responding amount  of  hydrogen  dioxide  formed.  The  liquid  yet  contains 
bjdrochloric  acid,  to  get  rid  of  which  it  is  treated  in  succession  with  siWer 
eolphate  and  baryta- water.  The  whole  process  requires  the  utmost  care 
sod  attention.  The  barium  dioxide  itself  is  prepared  by  exposing  pure 
baryta,  contained  in  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube,  to  a  stream  of  oxygen.  The 
eolation  of  hydrogen  dioxide  may  be  concentrated  under  the  air-pump 
reeeiTer  until  it  acquires  the  specific  gravity  of  1"45.  In  this  state  it  pre- 
seots  the  aspect  of  a  colorless,  transparent,  inodorous  liquid,  possessing 
remarkable  bleaching  powers.  It  is  very  prone  to  decomposition ;  the  lenst 
elerstion  of  temperature  causes  eflTeryescence,  due  to  the  escape  of  oxygen 
gas;  near  100°  it  is  decomposed  with  explosive  violence.  Hydrogen  dioxide 
contains  exactly  twice  as  much  oxygen  as  water,  or  16  parts  to  1  part  of 
hydrogen. 

A  trioxide  of  hydrogen  is  said  to  exist,  although  it  has  never  been  obtained 
in  the  pore  state.  It  is  likewise  a  powerful  oxidising  agent,  and  altogether 
similar  in  its  properties  to  the  dioxide.  According  to  the  researches  of 
Dr.  Baumert,  minute  quantities  of  this  substance  are  formed  in  the  decom- 
position of  water  by  electricity,  and  impart  the  odor  by  which  the  prod- 
ucts of  this  process  are  characterised ;  but,  according  to  the  experiments 
of  Andrews  and  others,  already  referred  to  Tp.  186),  the  supposed  trioxide 
really  eonnsta  of  active  oxygen  or  osone,  with  a  email  quantity  of  hydrogen 
dioxide. 
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mtrogen  }  eonstitntes  about  four-fifths  of  the  atmosphere,  and  enters  into 
a  |rreat  variety  of  combinations.  It  may  be  prepared  by  several  methods. 
Dae  of  the  simplest  of  these  is  to  burn  out  the  oxygen  from  a  confined  por- 
tion of  air  by  phosphorus,  or  by  a  jet  of  hydrogen. 

A  small  porcelain  capsule  is  floated  on  the  water  of  the  pneumatic  trough, 
and  a  piece  of  phosphorus  is  placed  in  it  and  set  on  fire.  A  bell-jar  is 
then  inverted  over  the  whole,  and  suffered  to  rest  on  the  shelf  of  the 

•  rhilcwnphiciil  Mngaxino.  Oct.  1834. 

t  In  lyiiibolc  the  compoaitiou  of  water  and  hydrogen  dioxide  ie  thns  expressed:— 

Water OITt. 

Hydrogen  dioxide 0|IIa. 

t  X  c  Generator  of  nitre ;  also  called  Aaote,  from  a,  prlntUTe,  and  {mj^  life. 
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trough,  so  m  to  project  a  little  orer  its  edge.    At  first  tiie  heat  causes 
expanBion  of  the  Air  of  the  jar,  and  a  few  bubblee  are  expelled,  after 

which  the  level  of  the  water  rises  considerablj.    When 
Fig.  112.  the  phosphorus  becomes  extinguished  by  exhaustion 

of  the  oxygen,  and  time  has  been  giren  for  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  cloud  of  finely  divided  snow-like  phos- 
phoric oxide  which  floats  in  the  residual  gas,  the 
nitrogen  may  be  transferred  into  another  vessel,  and 
its  properties  examined. 

Prepared  by  the  foregoing  process,  nitrogen  is  con- 
taminated with  a  little  vapor  of  phosphorus,  which 
communicates  its  peculiar  odor.  A  preferable  method 
is  to  fill  a  porcelain  tube  with  turnings  of  copper,  or, 
still  better,  with  the  spongy  metal  obtained  by  redu- 
cing the  oxide  with  hydrogen;  to  heat  this  tube  to  red- 
nesflf  and  then  pass  through  it  a  slow  si  ream  of  at- 
mospheric air,  the  oxygen  of  which  is  entirely  removed 
during  its  progress  by  the  heated  copper. 
If  chlorine  gas  be  passed  into  solution  of  ammonia,  the  latter  substance, 
which  is  a  compound  of  nitrogen  with  hydrogen,  is  decomposed ;  the  chlorine 
combines  with  the  hydrogen,  and  the  nitrogen  is  set  free  with  eflfervescence. 
In  this  manner  very  pure  nitrogen  can  be  obtained.  In  making  this  ex- 
periment, it  is  necessary  to  stop  short  of  saturating  or  decomposing  the 
whole  of  the  ammonia;  otherwise  there  will  be  great  risk  of  accident  from 
the  formation  of  an  exceedingly  dangerous  explosive  compound,  produced 
by  the  contact  of  chlorine  with  an  ammoniacal  salt. 

Another  very  easy  and  perfectly  safe  method  of  obtaining  pure  nitrogen 
is  to  decompose  a  solution  of  potassium  nitrite  with  ammonium  chloride 
(sal-ammoniac).  The  potassium  nitrite  is  prepared  by  passing  the  red 
vapors  of  nitrous  acid  obtained  by  heating  dilute  nitric  acid  with  starch 
into  a  solution  of  caustic  potash.  On  boiling  the  resulting  solution  with 
sal-ammoniac,  nitrogen  gas  is  evolved,  while  potassium  chloride  remains 
in  solution.* 

Nitrogen  is  destitute  of  color,  taste,  and  odor;  it  is  a  little  lighter  than 
air,  its  density  being,  according  to  Dumns,  0*972.  A  litre  of  the  gas  at  O^ 
C.  and  760  mm.  barometric  pressure  weighs  1  *25658  gram.  100  cubic  inches, 
at  60^  F.  and  80  inches  barometer,  weigh  80*14  grains.  Nitrogen  is  in- 
capable of  sustaining  combustion  or  animal  existence,  although,  like  hydro- 
gen, it  has  no  positive  poisonous  properties;  neither  is  it  soluble  to  any 
notable  extent  in  water  or  in  caustic  alkali ;  it  is,  in  fact,  best  character- 
ised by  negative  properties. 

The  exact  composition  of  the  atmosphere  has  repeatedly  been  made  the 
subject  of  experimental  research.  Besides  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  the  air 
contains  a  little  carbon  dioxide  (carbonic  acid),  a  very  variable  proportion 
of  aqueous  vapor,  a  trace  of  ammonia,  nnd,  perhaps^  a  little  carburet  ted 
hydrogen.  The  oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  in  a  state  of  mixture,  not  of  com- 
bination, yet  their  ratio  is  always  uniform.  Air  has  been  brought  f^om 
lofty  Alpine  heights,  and  compared  with  that  from  the  plains  of  Egypt; 
it  has  been  brought  from  an  elevation  of  21,000  feet  by  the  nid  of  the  bal- 
loon ;  it  has  been  collected  and  examined  in  London  and  Paris,  and  many 
other  places;  still  the  proportion  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  remains  unaltered, 
the  diffusive  energy  of  the  gases  being  adequate  to  maintain  this  perfect 
uniformity  of  mixture.     The  carbon  dioxide,  on  the  contrary,  being  much 

*  Th«  reaction  U  represented  by  the  eqnatioD, 


N0«K      +       NHHTI       = 

KCl      + 

3P^* 

+  «^« 

Potiwalum        Ammonium 

PotHKNinm 

UTater. 

Nitrogen 

DitritA.             chloride. 

chloride. 

ea- 
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uiflaeaeed  by  local  causes,  raries  eonsiderablj.  In  tbe  following  table  the 
proportions  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  given  on  the  authority  of  Dumas, 
aad  the  carbon  dioxide  on  that  of  De  Saussnre :  the  ammonia,  the  discovery 
of  which  in  atmospheric  air  is  due  to  Liebig,  is  too  small  in  quantity  for 
direct  estimation. 


Nitrogen 
Oxygen 


Coa^oniion  of  the  Aimotphere, 

By  .weight. 
77  parts 


28 
100 


•« 


Bymeuure. 

7919 
.     20-81 


10000 


Carbon  dioxide. 

Oxygen. 

.    0068 

20-894 

0111 

20-802 

.    0061 

20-968 

Fiff.  118. 


Carbon  dioxide,  from  8-7  measures  to  6*2  measures  in  10,000  measures 

of  air. 
Aqueous  vapor  variable,  depending  much  upon  the  temperature. 
Ammonia,  a  trace. 

Dr.  Frankland  has  analyzed  samples  of  air  taken  by  himself  in  the  valley 
of  Chsmouni,  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  at  the  Grands  Mulets. 
The  following  are  the  results  of  his  analyses : 

Chamouni  (3000  feet) 
Grands  Mulets  (11,000  feet) 
Mont  Blanc  (15,732  feet)    . 

A  litre  of  pure  and  dry  air  at  0^  C.  and  760  mm.  pressure  weighs  1*29866 
grams.  100  cubic  inches  at  60^  F.  and  80  inches  barom.  weigh  80*985 
grains:  hence  a  cubic  foot  weighs  586*96  grains,  which  is  j\^  of  the  weight 
of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  at  the  same  temperature. 

The  analysis  of  air  is  very  well  eifected  by  passing  it  over  finely  divided 
copper  contained  in  a  tube  of  hard  glass,  carefully  weighed  and  then  heated 
to  redness:  the  nitrogen  is  suffered  to  flow  into  an  ex- 
hausted glass  globe,  also  previously  weighed.  The  in- 
crease of  weight  after  the  experiment  gives  the  informa- 
tion sought. 

An  easier,  but  less  accurate  method  consists  in  intro- 
ducing into  a  graduated  tube,  standing  over  water,  a 
known  quantity  of  the  air  to  be  examined,  and  then 
passing  into  the  latter  a  stick  of  phosphorus  afllxed  to 
the  end  of  a  wire.  The  whole  is  left  about  twenty-four 
hours,  during  which  the  oxygen  is  slowly  but  completely 
absorbed,  after  which  the  phosphorus  is  withdrawn,  and 
the  residual  gas  read  off. 

Liebig  has  proposed  to  use  an  alkaline  solution  of  py- 
rogallic  acid  (a  substance  which  will  be  described  in  the 
department  of  organic  chemistry)  for  the  absorption  of 
oxygen.  The  abM>rptive  power  of  such  a  solution,  which 
tarns  deep  black  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  oxygen,  is 
▼ery  considerable.  Liebig's  method  combines  great  ac- 
caracy  with  unusual  rapidity  and  facility  of  execution. 

Another  plan  is  to  mix  the  air  with  hydrogen  and  pass  an  electric  spark 
through  the  mixture :  after  explosion  the  volume  of  gas  is  read  off  and 
compared  with  that  of  the  air  employed.  Since  the  analysis  of  gaseous 
bodies  by  explosion  is  an  operation  of  great  importance  in  practical  chem- 
iAry,  it  may  be  worth  while  describing  the  process  in  detail,  as  it  is  appli- 
csUi^  with  certain  obvious  variations,  to  a  number  of  analogous  cases. 
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A  conteoient  farm  of  Kppitrataa  for  th«  pnrpoM,  when  great  ucnrtcy 
U  not  required,  is  the  sjpbon  eudiometer  of  Dr.  lire:  Ihia  conaUta  ot  b 
Blout  gl>M  lube,  hiving  u  internal  diuueter  of  about 
Kg.  lit.  one  third  of  an  inch,  cloeed  at  one  end.  and  bent  into 

the   form   represented   in    fig.    lU.      Two  piecea  of 
plalinum  irire,  nielled  into  the  glass  near  the  closed 
extremitj,  eer*e  to  give  pasiiage  to  the  spark.      The 
cloeed  timb  ia  carefully  graduated.     Vben  required 
for  use,  (he  inalrument  is  filled  with  mermry,  and 
iuTerted  in  a  veBsel  of  the  same  liquid.     A  quanlily 
of  the  air  to  be  examined  ia  then  introduced,  the 
maaipulatioQ  being  precisely  the  same  as  *ilh  eipe- 
rimenls  oTer  water;  the   open  end  is  stopped  niih 
the  thumb,  and  the  air  transrerrcd  lo  tbe  closed  ex- 
tremity.     The  instrument  is  next  held  upright,  snd 
after  the  level  of  the  meroury  has  been  niadc  equal 
on  both  sides  by  displacing  a  portion  from  the  open 
limb  by  thrusting  down  a  piece  of  stick,  the  volume 
of  air  is  read  off.      This  done,  the  open  part  of  the 
tube  ia  again  filled  up  wilh  mercury,  closed  wilh  the 
Bnger,  inverted  into  the  liquid  metal,  and  a  quBDlity 
of  pure  hydrogen  introduced,  equal,  as  nearly  ascan 
be  guessed,  to  about  half  the  volume  of  the  air.     The  eudiometer  is  once 
more  brought  into  the  erect  position,  the  level  of  the  mercury  equaliied, 
and  tbe  volume  again  read  off;  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  added  is  thus 
accurately  ascertained.     All  is  now  ready  for  the  explosion  j  the  inslrument 
is  held  in  the  way  represented,  the  open  end   being  firmly  closed  by  tbe 
thumb,  while  the  knuckle  of  tbe  fore-finger  touches  tbe  nearer  plalinnm 
wire;  the  spark  is  then  passed  by  the  aid  of  a  charged  jar  or  a  good  etec- 
tropbonis.  and  the  explosion  ensues.     Tbe  air  confined  by  the  thumb  in 
tbe  open  part  of  the   lube  ants  a*  a  spring  and  moderates  the  eiploeive 
effect.     Nothing  now  remuns  but  to  equalise  the  level  of  Ihe  mercury  by 
pouring  a  little  more  into  the  instnunent,  and  then  to  read  off  the  lolume 
for  the  last  time. 

What  is  required  to  be  known  from  this  experiment  ia  the  dimirmtiim  the 
mixture  suffers  by  explosion ;  for  since  the  hydrogen  is  in  excess,  and  since 
th(t  boily  unites  with  oxygen  in  the  proportion  by  measure  of  two  lo  one, 
one-lbird  part  of  that  diminution  must  be  due  10  the  oxygen  contained  in 
the  air  introduced.  As  the  amount  of  the  lailer  ia  known,  the  proportion 
of  oxygen  it  contains  thus  admits  of  determination.  The  case  supposed 
will  render  this  clear. 

Air  Introduced 100  meuttr«B. 

Air  snd  hydrogen 150 

Volume  after  ex plodoD       ....     67 

Diminution 68 

63 

—  =  21 ;  oxygen  in  the  hundred  measures. 

8 
The  syphon  eudiometer  in  the  simple  form  above  described  is  not  veil 
adapted  for  accurate  Analysis,  especially  when,  as  in  the  analysis  of  many 
gaseous  mixtures,  caustic  potash  and  other  reagents  have  lo  be  introduced 
into  tbe  closed  limb,  to  absorb  some  of  the  components  of  the  mixture,  or 
of  the  products  resulting  from  Ihe  explosion;  but  it  forms  the  essential 
part  of  the  more  exact  and  complex  forms  of  eudiometer  devised  by  R^g- 
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udU,  fend  bj  PrKnkland  ud  Wkrd,  in  trbieh  proTuion  is  mftde  for  soeu- 
nu\j  utjiulADg  the  leiel  of  the  mrrcury,  &Dd  for  quickly  (r>DBferring  ihe 
|u  to  uiotber  lube  in  which  it  may  be  subjected  to  Ihe  BcCion  of  BbBorbing 
a|CBU,  and  Ihen  returning  it  to  tbe  Byphan  tube  far  measurenient,* 

TIh  simplest,  and,  on  the  whole,  Ihe  most  conTcnient  form  of  eudiometer 
nnuMs  of  n  Mrftight  graduated  glaes  lube  (fig.  115)  closed  at  Ihe  lop.  and 
luTing  platinum  wires  inserted  near  tbe  closed  end.  This  tube  is  flUed 
■ith  mercurj,  and  inrerted  in  a  mercurial  pneumalic  trough. 

A  qitaDtit;  of  air,  suCGcieni  to  fill  about  one  sixth  of  Ihe  tube,  i«  then  in- 
Irodaeed,  and   its  rolume   accurately  as  _     ,,, 

eertained  bj  reading  off  with  a  teloscope 
(he  number  of  dirisions  on  the  tube  to 
■hieh  the  mercury  reacbea,  whilst  the    I 
litight  of  the  column  of  mercury  in  the    I 
tabe  aboTB   the   trough,   together  with   J 
that  of  the  barometer,  and  the  tempera 
iDrt  of  the  air,  are   also  read  off.     A 
qnaatily  ef  pure   hydrogen  gas  ia  now 
added,  more  than  suflicient  to  unite  with 
(11  the  oiygen   preHUt;   and  the  votume 
of  the  gas  and  the  pressure  exerted  upon 
it.  are  then  determined  as  before.     An 
electric  ipark    is   now   passed   through  • 
Ihe  miilure,  care  being  laken  to  prevent  I 
uy  escape,  by  pressing  the  open  end  of 
the  eadiometer  against  a  piece  of  sheet 
caontchouc    under    the    mercury   in   the 
trough.     After  Ihe  eiplosion,  Ihe  Tolume 
ii  again   determined    ae   before,   and  is 
foond  to  be  IcM  than  that  before  the  ex 
plosion. 

Oae  third  of  the  diminution  givee,  as  already  explained  the  Tohim«  of 
oxygen  contained  in  the  air  taiien  for  analysis 

Compotindt  of  NUrogen  an<I  Ozy^M. 
There  are  See  diaUnot  eompounda  of  Ditrogen  and  oxygen,  thus  named 
ud  coiutitoted :  — 

Conpnttlfaa. 


Bt» 

*l»hi. 

B7.0 

unio.        ' 

MtlroiBD. 

DiLfgin. 

Silrogen. 

Ofjgsn, 

5itT«en  manoiide  f 

28 

IG 

2 

1 

Silrogen  d 

oxide 

83 

2 

2 

SLin^n  tr 

oxide,  or 

NitroM  oxide.   " 

.         28 

48 

2 

S 

Tiitrogtn  te 

roxide 

.     28 

64 

2 

4 

liilmgen  penloxide. 

rNiljio  oxide. 

28 

BO 

2 

6 

A  compariaoQ  of  these  numbers  will  show  that  the  quantities  of  oxygen 
which  nnite  with  a  giren  quantity  of  nitrogen  are  to  one  another  in  Ihe 
ralis  of  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  S. 

'  8«  U»  irtWe  -  Annlyita  of  Oi*e»,"  by  Dr.  BOMoU,  In  W»H»'i  "Wetlonaij  of  Clumlilrr,' 

flansbola  Ihccompoillkni  of  thr«  India  iilhtufiprnKd:  — 
MlnifO  iDonoihU      .       .       .       HiO 
NllroKHi  diDildo      ....    N,0,orNO 
Mlnofni  Irioilili         .       .  N/), 

Mltni(«  UtroiliU  ....    I'^>i«NO| 
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The  third  and  fifth  of  the  compounds  in  the  table  are  capable  of  taking 
up  the  elements  of  water  and  of  metallic  oxides  to  form  salts  (p.  188),  called 
respectivelj  nitritet  and  nitrtUet,  the  hydrogen  salts  being  also  called  niirou* 
and  nitric  aeid.*  The  other  three  nitrogen  oxides  do  not  form  salts.  It  viU 
be  conyenient  to  commence  the  description  of  these  compoonds  with  the 
last  on  the  list,  tIs.,  the  pentoxide,  as  its  salts,  the  nitrates,  are  tiie  sonreea 
from  which  all  the  other  compounds  in  the  series  are  obtained. 

NiraooBH  Pihtoxidb  or  Ninio  Oxidi  (also  called  Ankydroua  NUrie  Acid 
OT  Nitric  Anhydride), — This  compound  was  discoTered  in  1B49  by  ]>eTille, 
who  obtained  it  by  exposing  siWer  nitrate,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
compound  of  nitrogen  pentoxide  with  silver  and  oxygen,  to  the  action  of 
chlorine  gas.  Chlorine  and  silver  then  combine,  forming  silver  chloride, 
which  remains  in  the  apparatus,  while  oxygen  and  nitrogen  pentoxide 
separate.!  The  latter  is  a  colorless  substance,  crystallising  in  six-sided 
prisms,  which  melt  at  80^  and  boil  between  45°  and  60°,  when  they  begin 
to  decompose.  Nitrogen  pentoxide  sometimes  expldes  spontaneously.  It 
dissolves  in  water  with  great  rise  of  temperature,  forming  hydrogen  nitrate 
or  nitric  acid. 

NiTBATKS — Nitric  Acib. — In  certain  parts  of  India,  and  in  other  hot 
dry  climates  where  rain  is  rare,  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  occasionally  covered 
by  a  saline  efflorescence,  like  that  sometimes  apparent  on  newly  plastered 
walls:  this  substance  collected,  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  crystallized  from 
the  filtered  solution,  furnishes  the  highly  important  salt  known  in  commerce 
as  nitre  or  saltpetre,  and  consisting  of  potassium  nitrate.  To  obtain  nitric 
acid,  equal  weights  of  powdered  nitre  and  strong  sulphuric  acid  are  in- 
troduced into  a  glass  retort,  and  heat  is  applied  by  means  of  an  Argand  gas- 
lamp  or  charcoal  chauffer,  (see  fig.  88).  A  flask,  cooled  by  a  wet  cloth,  is 
adapted  to  the  retort  to  serve  for  a  receiver.  No  luting  of  any  kind  must 
be  used. 

As  the  distillation  advances,  the  red  fumes  which  first  arise  disappear, 
but  towards  the  end  of  the  process  they  again  become  manifest.  When 
this  happens,  and  very  little  liquid  passes  over,  while  the  greater  part  of 
the  saline  matter  of  the  retort  is  in  a  state  of  tranquil  fusion,  the  opera- 
tion may  be  stopped ;  and  when  the  retort  is  quite  cold,  water  maj  be 
introduced  to  dissolve  out  the  saline  residue.  The  reaction  consists  in  an 
interchange  between  the  potassium  of  the  nitre  and  half  the  hydrogen  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  (hydrogen  sulphate),  whereby  there  are  formed  hydro- 
gen nitrate  which  distils  over,  and  hydrogen  and  potassium  sulphate 
which  remains  in  the  retort.} 

In  the  manufacture  of  nitric  acid  on  the  large  scale,  the  glass  retort  is 
replaced  by  a  cast-iron  cylinder,  and  the  receiver  by  a  series  of  earthen 
condensing  vessels  connected  by  tubes.  Sodium  nitrate,  found  native  in 
Peru,  is  now  generally  substituted  for  potassium  nitrate. 

Nitric  acid  thus  obtained  has  a  specific  gravity  of  ft>om  1-6  to  1*62;  it 
has  a  golden-yellow  color,  due  to  nitrogen  trioxide,  or  tetroxide,  which 
is  held  in  solution,  and,  when  the  acid  is  diluted  with  water,  gives  rise  by 
its  decomposition  to  a  disengagement  of  nitric  oxide.     Nitric  acid  la  ex- 

•  nydroROTi  nltmte.  or  Nftrooi  add    ....  NjOj.OH,  or  NOH;i 

IV>tiMfilnm  nitrate ^'sJJ^SS*  ***"  S2  .1 

Hvdrofcen  nitrate,  or  Nitric  acid      ....  S«^<^5«  <*^  2x*IJ 

Potnuinm  nitrite Nt08.0K j  or  NO^K. 

t  NOgAg  +  CI,  =  2AgCl  +  O  +  NgOfc- 

1       NOgK        +        804H|        =        Ng«H        +  „  ^  BO4HK 

Potaariam  Hydrogen  Hydrogen  Hydrogen  and  po- 

oltrnla.  aalpbatA.  nitnta.  taaalom  talpbata. 
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eeedinglj  eorrosiTe,  staining  the  skin  deep  jeHow,  and  causing  i4>tal  dis- 
organizattoii.  Poured  upon  red-hot  powdered  charcoal,  ii  causes  brilliant 
eombnstion;  and  when  added  to  warm  oil  of  turpentine,  acts  upon  that 
svtMtance  so  energetically  as  to  set  it  on  fire. 

Pure  nitric  acid,  in  its  most  concentrated  form,  is  obtained  by  mixing 
the  above  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  redistil- 
ling, collecting  apart  the  first  portion  which  comes  over,  and  exposing  it 
in  a  yeeael  slightly  warmed  and  sheltered  from  the  light,  to  a  current  of 
dry  atr  made  to  bubble  through  it,  which  completely  remoTcs  the  nitrous 
acid.  In  this  state  the  product  is  as  colorless  as  water:  it  has  the  sp.  gr. 
1-517  at  16-50  (6(P  F.),  boiU  at  84-6o  (184<>  F.),  and  consists  of  64  parts 
nitrogen  pentoxide  and  9  parts  water.  Although  nitric  acid  in  a  more 
dilate  form  acts  rery  Tiolently  upon  many  metals,  and  upon  organic  sub* 
stances  generally,  this  is  not  tho  case  with  the  most  concentrated  acid : 
efen  at  a  boiling  heat,  it  refuses  to  attack  iron  or  tin;  and  its  mode  of 
action  on  lignin,  starch,  and  similar  substances  is  quite  peculiar  and  Tery 
maeh  less  energetic  than  that  of  an  acid  containing  more  water. 

On  boiling  nitric  acid  of  different  degrees  of  concentration,  at  the  ordi- 
nary atmospheric  pressure,  a  residue  is  left,  boiling  at  120*6*^  and  29  inches 
bsroraeter,  and  haring  the  sp.  gr.  1*414  at  15'5^.  This  acid  was  formerly 
supposed  to  be  a  definite  compound  of  nitric  acid  with  water ;  but  Roscoe 
has  recently  proved  this  assumption  to  bo  incorrect,  the  composition  of  the 
acid  varying  according  to  the  pressure  under  which  the  liquid  boils. 

The  nitrates  form  a  very  extensive  and  important  group  of  salts,  which 
are  remarkable  for  being  all  soluble  in  water.  Hydrogen  nitrate  is  of 
great  use  in  the  laboratory,  and  also  in  many  branches  of  industry. 

The  acid  prepared  in  the  way  described  is  apt  to  contain  traces  of 
chlorine  from  common  salt  in  the  nitre,  and  sometimes  of  sulphate  from 
accidental  splashing  of  the  pasty  mass  in  the  retort.  To  discover  these 
imparities,  a  portion  is  diluted  with  four  or  five  times  its  bulk  of  distilled 
water,  and  divided  between  two  glasses.  Solution  of  silver  nitrate  is 
dropped  into  the  one,  and  solution  of  barium  nitrate  into  the  other ;  if  no 
change  ensue  in  either  case,  the  acid  is  free  from  the  impurities  men- 
tioned. 

Kitrio  acid  has  been  formed  in  small  quantity  by  a  very  curious  process, 
pAii'^Iyv  hy  passing  a  series  of  electric  sparks  through  a  portion  of  air 
in  contact  with  water  or  an  alkaline  solution.  The  amount  of  acid  so 
formed  after  many  hours  is  very  minute;  still  it  is  not  impossible  that 
poverfal  discharges  of  atmospheric  electricity  may  sometimes  occasion 
a  trifling  production  of  nitric  acid  in  the  air.  A  very  minute  quantity  of 
nitric  acid  is  also  produced  by  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  and  other  sub- 
staaces  in  the  atmosphere ;  it  is  also  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  ammonia. 

Nitric  acid  is  not  so  easily  detected  in  solution  in  small  quantities  as 
many  other  acids.  Owing  to  the  solubility  of  all  its  compounds,  no  preeip- 
iUxnt  can  be  found  for  this  substance.  An  excellent  mode  of  testing  it  is 
based  upon  its  power  of  bleaching  a  solution  of  indigo  in  sulphuric  acid 
when  boiled  with  that  liquid.  The  absence  of  chlorine  must  be  insured 
b  this  experiment  by  means  which  will  hereafter  be  described :  otherwise 
the  result  is  equivocal. 

The  best  method  for  the  detection  of  nitric  acid  is  the  following.  The 
rahstance  to  be  examined  is  boiled  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and 
the  solution  cautiously  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  concentrated  sul- 
phone  acid ;  the  liquid  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  a  strong  solution  of 
ferroas  sulphate  carefully  poured  upon  it,  so  as  to  form  a  separate  layer. 
If  large  quantities  of  nitric  acid  are  present,  the  surface  of  contact,  first, 
and  then  the  whole  of  the  liquid,  becomes  black.  If  but  small  quantities 
of  nitric  acid  are  present,  the  liquid  becomes  reddish-brown  or  purple. 
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The  ferrouB  sulphate  reduces  (he  nitric  acid  to  nitrogen  dioxidCt  which, 
dissoWing  in  the  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  imparts  to  it  a  darlc  color. 

NiTBOOBH  MoNOZiDB  (sometimes  called  Nitrout  Oxide;  also  Laughing- 
Gat). —  When  solid  ammonium  nitrate  is  heated  in  a  retort  or  flask,*  fig. 

lltt,  furnished  with  a  perforated  corlc  and  bent 
F^ff.  110.  tube,  it  is  resoWed  into  water  and  nitrogen  inon« 

oxide,  f 

No  particular  precaution  is  required  in  the 
operation,  save  due  regulation  of  the  heat,  and 
the  avoidance  of  tumultuous  disengagement  of 
the  gas. 

Nitrogen  monoxide  is  a  colorless,  transparent, 
and  almost  inodorous  gas,  of  distinctly  sweet  taste. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  1*525;  a  litre  of  it  weighs 
0*97172  grams ;  100  cubic  inches  weigh  47*29  grains. 
It  supports  the  combustion  of  a  taper  or  a  piece  of 
phosphorus  with  almost  as  much  energy  as  pure 
oxygen :  it  is  easily  distinguished,  however,  from 
that  gas  by  its  solubility  in  cold  water,  which  dis- 
solves nearly  its  own  volume :  hence  it  is  necessary 
to  use  tepid  water  in  the  pneumatic  trough  or  gas- 
holder; otherwise  great  loss  of  gas  will  ensue. 
Nitrous  oxide  has  been  liquefied,  but  with  diffi- 
culty: it  requires,  at  7-2?  C.  (45°  F.),  a  pressure 
of  50  atmospheres:  the  liquid,  when  exposed  under  the  bell-glass  of  the 
air-pump,  is  rapidly  converted  into  a  snow-like  solid.  When  mixed  with 
an  equal  volume  of  hydrogen,  and  fired  by  the  electric  spark  in  the  eudi- 
ometer, it  explodes  with  violence,  and  liberates  its  own  measure  of  nitrogen. 
Every  two  volumes  of  the  gas  must  consequently  contain  two  volumes  of 
nitrogen  and  one  volume  of  oxygen,  the  whole  being  condensed  or  con- 
tracted one  third — a  constitution  resembling  that  of  vapor  of  water. 

The  most  remarkable  property  of  this  gas  is  its  intoxicating  power  upon 
the  animal  system.  If  quite  pure,  or  merely  mixed  with  atmospheric  air, 
it  may  be  respired  for  a  short  time  without  danger  or  inconvenience.  The 
effect  is  very  transient,  and  is  not  followed  by  depression. 

NiTBOOKN  Dioxide  (sometimes  called  Nitric  Oxide). — Clippings  or  turn- 
ings of  copper  are  put  mto  the  apparatus  employed  for  preparing  hydrogen 
(p.  187),  together  with  a  little  water,  and  nitric  acid  is  added  by  the  funnel 
until  brisk  effervescence  is  excited.  The  gas  may  be  collected  over  cold 
water,  as  it  is  not  sensibly  soluble. 

The  reaction  is  a  simple  deoxidation  of  some  of  the  nitric  acid  by  the 
copper:  the  metal  is  oxidized,  and  the  oxide  so  formed  is  dissolved  by  an- 
other portion  of  the  acid.  Nitric  acid  is  very  prone  to  act  thus  upon 
certain  metals.  J 

The  gas  obtained  in  this  manner  is  colorless  and  transparent:  in  contact 
with  air  or  oxygen  gas  it  produces  deep  red  fumes,  which  are  readily  ab- 
sorbed by  water:  this  character  is  sufiicient  to  distinguish  it  from  all  other 

*  Florence  oIl-flMikii,  which  miiy  be  pnrrhasi^d  nt  %  rery  trifling  ram,  comtltnte  exce^dlniclr 
useful  vesMlii  lor  cheroiCHl  purpiwes.  and  often  snpcri«eil«  retortn  or  other  oxpeneWe  llI»pHrHtu^^ 
Thi'y  are  rendered  ntlll  more  riilual>le  by  cutting  the  neck  nmoothly  round  wllh  a  hot  iron, 
roftcnlng  it  in  the  flame  of  a  good  Argand  gaa-lamp,  iind  then  turning  orer  the  edge  «o  an  to 
form  a  Up,  or  border.    The  neck  will  then  bear  a  tightly  fltUng  cork  without  rbk  of  iiplittiag. 

t  NO^NHi        =        OH,  +  N,0 

Ammonium  Water.  Nitrogen 

nitrate.  monoxide. 

X      8NQ|H     +       Cu,     -  NA  +       3(NO,V3a       +    4H/) 

Nitric  acid.         Copper.       Nitrogen  dlOzlde.       Copper  nitrate.        Wat«r. 
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gueoos  bodies.    A  lighted  Uper  plunged  into  the  gas  ie  eztingnished ; 
lighted  phosphorus,  howeyer,  bums  in  it  with  great  brilliancy. 

The  specific  graTity  of  nitrogen  dioxide  is  1*089;  a  litre  weighs  1*84848 
grams.  It  contains  equal  measures  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases  united 
vithoai  eondensation.  When  this  gas  is  passed  into  the  solution  of  a  fer- 
rous salt,  it  is  absorbed  in  large  quantity,  and  a  deep>brown  or  nearly  black 
liquid  produced,  which  seems  to  be  a  definite  compound  of  the  two  sub- 
Btaaees  (p.  159).     The  compound  is  again  decomposed  by  boiling. 

KiTKOGEK  TaioxiDB,  or  Nitrous  Oxide. — When  four  measures  of  ni- 
trogen dioxide  are  mixed  with  one  measure  of  oxygen,  and  the  gases,  per- 
fectly dry,  are  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  — 18°,  they  condense  to  a  thin 
mobile  blue  liquid,  which  emits  orange-red  yapors. 

Nitrous  oxide,  sufficiently  pure  for  most  purposes,  is  obtained  by  pouring 
concentrated  nitric  acid  on  lumps  of  arsenious  acid,  and  gently  warming 
the  mixture,  in  order  to  start  the  reaction.  Kitrous  oxide  is  then  OTolved 
IS  an  orange-red  gas,  arsenic  acid  remaining  behind. 

Nitrous  oxide  is  decomposed  by  water,  being  conrerted  into  nitric  acid 
and  nitrogen  dioxide.*  For  this  reason  it  cannot  be  made  to  unite  directly 
with  metallic  oxides;  potassium  nitrite  may,  however,  be  prepared  by 
ftising  potassium  nitrate,  whereby  part  of  its  oxygen  is  driyen  off;  and 
maoy  other  salts  of  nitrous  acid  may  be  obtained  by  indirect  means.  Thus 
a  solution  of  potassium  or  sodium  nitrite  may  be  prepared  by  passing  the 
vapor  of  nitrogen  trioxide,  obtained  as  aboye  by  heating  nitric  acid  with 
anenioiis  acid  (or  with  starch),  into  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  or  soda. 

KirmooBsr  Tetroxide  (also  called  Nitric  Peroxide),  —  This  is  the  principal 
coBstitoent  of  the  deep-red  fumes  always  produced  when  nitrogen  dioxide 
escapes  into  the  air. 

When  carefully  dried  lead  nitrate  is  exposed  to  heat  in  a  retort  of  hard 
glass,  it  is  decomposed,  lead  oxide  remaining  behind,  while  a  mixture  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  tetroxide  is  eyoWed.  By  surrounding  the  receiver 
irith  a  very  powerful  freezing  mixture,  the  latter  is  condensed  in  trans- 
parent crystals,  or  if  the  slightest  trace  of  moisture  is  present,  as  a  color- 
les  liquid,  which  acquires  a  yellow  and  ultimately  a  red  tint,  as  the  tem- 
]>eratnre  rises.  At  27*8®  it  boils,  giving  off  its  well-known  red  vapor,  the 
intensity  of  the  color  of  which  is  greatly  augmented  by  elevation  of  tem- 
peratnre.  Its  vapor  is  absorbed  by  strong  nitric  acid,  which  thereby  ac- 
quires a  yellow  or  red  tint,  passing  into  green,  then  into  blue,  and  after- 
wards disappearing  altogether  on  the  sddition  of  successive  portions  of 
vater.  The  deep-red  fuming  acid  of  commerce,  called  nUrout  aeid,  is  simply 
aitric  acid  impregnated  with  nitrogen  tetroxide. 

Nitrogen  tetroxide  is  decomposed  by  water  at  very  low  temperatures  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  yield  nitric  and  nitrous  acid ;  f  but  when  added  to 
excess  of  water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  yields  nitric  acid,  and  the 
prodncts  of  decomposition  of  nitrous  acid,  namely,  nitric  acid  and  nitrogen 
dioxide.  In  like  manner,  when  passed  into  alkaline  solutions,  it  forms  a 
aitrate  and  a  nitrite  of  the  alkali-metal;  but  it  has  been  also  supposed  to 
aaite  directly,  under  certain  circumstances,  with  metallic  oxides  —  lead 
»xide,  for  example  —  forming  definite  crystalline  salts,  and  has  hence  been 
caUsd  kjfpamtrie  add;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  these  salts  are  oompounds 
of  nitrates  and  nitrites.  | 

•         «W|Ob  +       OHa    =       2N0,H       +  2NA 

Nitrogen  trioxide.         Water.         Nitric  acid.       Nitrogen  dioxide. 

t  N4O4  +         OHj        =        NOj,H        +        NOjH 

Nitrogen  tetroxide.  Water.  Nitric  acid.         Nitrous  acid. 

t  E.g,,    2{Ns04.PbO)        =        (N02)oPb        -f        (N02)aPb 

Lead  hyponitrate.  Lead  nitrate.  Lead  nitrite. 
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Nitrogen  appears  to  combine,  ander  favorable  ciroumstaneee,  with  metals. 
When  iron  is  heated  to  redness  in  an  atmosphere  of  ammonia,  it  becomes 
brittle  and  crystalline,  and  shows  an  increase  in  weight,  said  to  vary  froxzi 
6  to  12  per  cent. ;  while,  according  to  other  ohserrers.  the  physical  charac* 
ters  of  the  metal  are  changed  without  sensible  alteration  of  weight.  By 
heating  copper  in  ammonia,  no  compound  of  nitrogen  with  copper  is  pro- 
duced. Bui  when  ammonia  is  passed  over  copper  oxide  heated  to  S^O^, 
water  is  formed,  and  a  soft  brown  powder  produced,  which,  when  heated 
further,  eyoWes  nitrogen,  and  leaves  metallic  copper.  The  same  effect  is 
produced  by  the  contact  of  strong  acids.  A  similar  compound  of  chromium 
with  nitrogen  appears  to  exist 

inntOOEN  AND  HTDROOKN:  AMMONIA. 

When  powdered  sal-ammoniac  is  mixed  with  moist  calcium  hydrate 
(slaked  lime),  and  gently  heated  in  a  glass  flask,  a  large  quantity  of  gas- 
eous matter  is  disengaged,  which  must  be  collected  over  mercury,  or  by 
displacement,  advantage  being  taken  of  its  low  specific  gravity. 

Ammonia  gas  thus  obtained  is  colorless ;  it  has  a  strong  pungent  odor, 
and  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  those  properties  to  which  the  term 
alkaline  is  applied ;  that  is  to  say,  it  turns  the  yellow  color  of  turmeric  to 
brown,  that  of  reddened  litmus  to  blue,  and  combines  readily  with  acids, 
neutralizing  them  completely ;  by  these  reactions  it  is  easily  distinguished 
from  all  other  bodies  possessing  the  same  physical  characters.  Under  a 
pressure  of  6-6  atmospheres  at  15*5^,  ammonia  condenses  to  the  liquid 
form.*  Water  dissolves  about  700  times  its  volume  of  this  gas,  formlDg 
a  solution  which  in  a  more  dilate  state  has  long  been  known  under  tbe 
name  of  liquor  ammoni«;  by  heat,  a  great  part  is  again  expelled  f  The 
solution  is  decomposed  by  chlorine,  sal-ammoniac  being  formed,  and  ni- 
trogen set  free. 

Ammonia  has  a  density  of  0*689;  a  litre  weighs  0-76271  grams.  It  can- 
not be  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  its  elements,  although  it  is  sometimes 
produced  under  rather  remarkable  circumstances  by  the  deoxidation  of 
nitric  acid.|  The  great  sources  of  ammonia  are  the  feebly  compounded 
asotised  principles  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  which,  when  left 
to  putrefactive  change,  or  subjected  to  destructive  distillation,  almost  in- 
variably give  rise  to  an  abundant  production  of  this  substance. 

The  analysis  of  ammonia  gas  is  easily  effected.  When  a  portion  is  con- 
fined in  a  graduated  tube  over  mercury,  and  electric  sparks  passed  through 
it  for  a  considerable  time,  the  volume  of  the  gas  gradually  increases  until 
it  becomes  doubled.  On  examination,  the  tube  is  found  to  contain  a  mixture 
of  8  measures  of  hydrogen  gas  and  1  measure  of  nitrogen.  Evety  two 
volumes  of  the  ammonia,  therefore,  contained  three  volumes  of  hydrogen 
and  one  of  nitrogen,  the  whole  being  condensed  to  the  extent  of  one  half. 
The  weight  of  the  two  constituents  is  in  the  proportion  of  8  parts  hydrogen 
to  14  parts  nitrogen.} 

*  [At  the  tempomtiire  of  ^76^  F..  liquid  ammonia  freesei  into  a  colorlen  solid,  heaTler  than 
the  liquid  itwif.— (Fttmdny.)  —  R.  B.] 

t  A  concentnited  solution  of  ammonia  has  recently  been  applied  by  M.  Garr6  for  producing 
intense  cold  (for  the  ntunufiicturo  of  ice).  Tlie  apparatnii  used  for  this  purpose  consists  of  two 
strong  iron  cylindors  connected  by  tub«e,  the  one  cylinder  containing  the  solution  of  am- 
monia, the  other  lieing  empty,  and  the  whole  apparatus  being  perfectly  air-ticht  The  empty 
cylinder  is  now  cooled  with  water,  and  the  other  cylinder  is  gently  wanned.  The  ammonia 
escapes  from  the  solntlon,  nnd  Is  condensed  by  Its  own  pressure  In  the  cooled  cylinder.  If  the 
source  of  heat  be  now  removed,  the  liquefied  ammonia  is  again  a1)M>rlied  by  the  water,  and  the 
beat  neceanary  for  Its  transformation  into  vapor  being  taken  from  the  iron  renel,  the  water 
■nrronnding  It  is  converted  into  ice:  by  this  process  the  tem|ierature  may  t>e  reduced  to  —liP 
C.  (+  6o  F.) 

X  A  mode  of  converting  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  into  ammonia,  by  a  succession  of 
chemical  operations,  will  tie  found  under  the  head  of  Cyanogen. 

\  The  formula  of  ammonia  Is  NHj. 
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AmBonia  may  also  be  decomposed  into  its  elements  bj  transmission 
tknagb  a  red-hot  tube. 

Solotion  of  ammonia  is  a  rery  Taluable  reagent,  and  is  employed  in  a 
great  Bomber  of  chemical  operations,  for  some  of  which  it  is  necessary  to 
kaye  it  perfectly  pare.     The  best  mode  of  preparation  is  the  following: 

Sqoai  weif^hts  of  sal-ammoniac  and  quicklime  are  taken ;  the  lime  is 
■laked  in  a  covered  basin,  and  the  salt  reduced  to  powder.  These  are  mixed 
sad  introduced  into  the  flask  employed  in  preparing  solution  of  hydrochloric 
acid,*  iogetlier  with  just  enough  water  to  damp  the  mixture,  and  cause  it 
^  aggregate  into  lumps ;  the  rest  of  the  apparatus  is  arranged  exactly  as 
in  the  former  case,  with  an  ounce  or  two  of  water  in  the  wash-bottle,  or 
eaoagh  to  eoTer  the  ends  of  the  tubes,  and  the  gas  conducted  afterwards 
into  pore  distilled  water,  artificially  cooled  as  before.  The  cork  joints  are 
made  tight  with  wax ;  a  little  mercury  is  put  into  the  safety-fannel,  heat 
cantiouslj  applied  to  the  flask,  and  the  whole  left  to  itself.  The  disen- 
gagement of  ammonia  is  Tery  regular  and  uniform.  Calcium  chloride, 
with  excess  of  calcium  hydrate  (slaked  lime),  remains  in  the  flask. 

The  decomposition  of  the  salt  may  be  represented  in  the  manner  shown 
by  the  following  diagram : 

{Ammonia Ammonia. 
Hydrochloric)  Hydrogen ■             ^^^^^  Water, 
acid  .    .     j  Chlorine. 


T  j,^  f   Oxygen ^•^■^^      f  Calcium 

r.mM    .    .       I    Calcium  — :a*.  ]  chloridc.f 

Solution  of  ammonia  should  be  perfectly  colorless,  leare  no  residue  on 
eraporation,  and  when  supersaturated  by  nitric  acid,  give  no  cloud  or  mud- 
diaees  with  siWer  nitrate.  Its  density  diminishes  with  its  strength,  that  of 
the  most  concentrated  being  about  0-875 ;  the  yalue  in  alkali  of  any  sample 
of  liquor  ammonias  is  most  safely  inferred,  not  from  a  knowledge  of  its 
density,  but  from  the  quantity  of  acid  a  given  amount  will  saturate.  The 
mode  of  conducting  this  experiment  will  be  found  described  under  AlkO' 
Umetry. 

When  solution  of  ammonia  is  mixed  with  acids  of  yarious  kinds,  salts  are 
generated,  which  resemble  in  the  most  complete  manner  the  corresponding 
potassium  and  sodium  compounds:  these  are  best  discussed  in  connection 
with  the  latter.  J  Any  ammoniacal  salt  can  at  once  be  recognized  by  the 
eToIotion  of  ammonia  which  takes  place  when  it  is  heated  with  slaked  lime, 
or  iolatiott  Of  potash  or  soda. 
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This  substance  occurs  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  crystallized,  in  two  distinct 
tad  fery  dissimilar  forms — namely,  as  diamond,  and  as  graphite  or  plum- 

t      2XH^         -f.        CkO        =r        2NH,  -|-        CaCI,        +        H^ 

Stivawaniac  Um*  Ammoni^  Calcium  Water. 

chloride. 

t  Ibe  aaunonia  aalta  may  be  regarded  either  as  direct  compounds  of  ammonia,  NH),  with 
«Mi  (HCI.  for  example),  or  as  resulting  from  the  replacement  of  the  hydrogen  of  an  acid  by 
tbe  gravp  KH4.  cal!e<!  ammrmnrm,  which  in  this  sense  Is  a  compound  metal,  chemically  oquiv- 
■hat  to  potsaaivm,  sodium,  slWer,  etc.    Thus : 

Anmonia  bydrochlorate  NH(.nC1  =r        NH4.CI  Ammonium  chloride. 

»       nitrate  NH^HNO^       =        Nn4.N0^  «         nitrate. 

••        sulphate       (NHaVIffSOf       =      (NH4)s.S04        "         Rulphnte. 
The  Ibrmoke  in  the  second  column  are  exactly  analogous  to  those  of  the  potassium  salts. 
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bago.  It  constitutes  »  Urge  proportion  of  aH  organie  stmetaren,  nnhiMl 
and  Tegetable :  when  these  latter  are  exposed  to  destmetiTe  diatillmtion  in 
dose  Teasels,  a  great  part  of  their  carbon  remains,  obstinaleljr  retaining 
some  of  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  associated  with  the  earthy  nitd  alka- 
line matter  of  the  tissue,  giving  rise  to  the  many  Tarieties  of  charcoal,  coke, 
ete.  This  residue,  when  perfectly  separated  from  all  foreign  mmiier,  con- 
stitutes a  third  Tariety  of  carbon. 

The  diamond  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  substances  known:  long 
priied  on  account  of  its  brilliancy  as  an  ornamentel  gem,  the  discoTery  of 
ite  curious  chemical  nature  confers  upon  it  a  high  degree  of  scientific  in- 
terest. Several  localities  in  India,  the  island  of  Borneo,  and  more  espe- 
cially Brazil,  furnish  this  beautiful  substance.  It  is  always  distinctly  erys- 
tallited,  often  quite  transparent  and  colorless,  but  now  and  then  baring  a 
shade  of  yellow,  pink,  or  blue.  The  origin  and  true  geological  poaition  of 
the  diamond  are  unknown;  it  is  always  found  embedded  in  gmrel  and 
transported  materials  whose  history  cannot  be  traced.  The  cryatalline 
form  of  the  diamond  is  that  of  the  regular  octohedron  or  cube,  or  some  fig- 
ure geometrically  connected  with  these.  Many  of  the  octohedral  crystels 
exhibit  a  very  peculiar  appearance,  arising  from  the  faces  being  durred  or 
rounded,  which  gives  to  the  crystal  an  almost  spherical  figure. 

The  diamond  is  infusible  and  unalterable  even  by  a  very  intense  heat, 
provided  air  be  excluded ;  but  when  heated,  thus  protected,  between  the 
poles  of  a  strong  galvanic  battery,  it  is  converted  into  coke  or  graphite ; 
heated  to  whiteness  in  a  vessel  of  oxygen,  it  bums  with  facility,  yielding 
carbonic  acid  gas. 

I^.  117. 
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The  diamond  is  the  hardest  substance  known :  it  admits  of  being  split  or 
cloven  without  difficulty  in  cerUin  particular  directions,  but  can  only  be 
cut  or  abraded  by  a  second  portion  of  the  same  material ;  the  powder  rubbed 
off  in  this  process  serves  for  polishing  the  new  faces,  and  is  also  highly  use- 
ful to  the  lapidary  and  seal-engraver.  One  very  curious  and  useful  appli- 
cation of  the  diamond  is  made  by  the  glasier:  k  fragment  of  this  mineral, 
like  a  bit  of  flint,  or  any  other  hard  substance,  scratches  the  surface  of  the 
glass ;  a  eryttal  of  diamond  having  the  rounded  octohedral  figure  spoken  of. 
held  in  one  particular  position  on  the  glass  —  namely,  with  an  edge  formed 
by  the  meeting  of  two  adjacent  faces  presented  to  the  surface  —  and  then 
drawn  along  with  gentle  pressure,  causes  a  split  or  out,  which  penetrates 
to  a  considerable  depth  into  the  glass,  and  determines  its  fracture  with  per- 
fect certainty. 

Graphite  or  plumbago  appears  to  consist  essentially  of  pure  carbon,  al- 
though most  specimens  contain  iron,  the  quantity  of  which  varies  from  a 
mere  trace  up  to  five  per  cent.  Graphite  is  a  somewhat  rare  mineral :  the 
finest  and  most  valuable  for  pencils  is  brought  from  Borrowdale,  in  Cumber- 
land, where  a  kind  of  irregular  vein  is  found  traversing  the  ancient  slate 
beds  of  that  district.*    Crystals  are  not  common :  when  they  occur,  they 

♦  The  CT*phit6  which  can  be  directly  cut  for  pendli  oecmrlDg  only  In  llmltM  qwnntJty, 
powderM  gniphlte,  obtnlned  from  the  inferior  rwletlwi  of  the  mineral,  is  now  A^c'ntly 
coneolidated  for  this  purpote.     The  mech«nic«l  divtoion  of  graphite  presents  considerable 
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hATc  tlie  lig:ore  of  a  short  six-sided  prism — »  form  bearing  no  geometrio 
rtlalion  to  that  of  the  dijunond. 

6raphit«  is  often  formed  artificially  in  certain  metallurgio  operations: 
the  brilliant  scales  which  sometimes  separate  from  melted  cast-iron  on 
cooling,  called  by  the  workmen  **kish,"  consist  of  graphite. 

Lampblack,  the  soot  produced  by  the  imperfect  combustion  of  oil  or 
resin,  is  the  best  example  that  can  be  given  of  carbon  in  its  uncrystallized 
or  aaiorjfkoiu  state.  To  the  same  class  belong  the  different  kinds  of  char- 
coal. That  prepared  from  wood,  either  by  distillation  in  a  large  iron  retort, 
or  by  the  smothered  combustion  of  a  pile  of  fagots  partially  covered  with 
earth,  is  the  most  yaluable  as  fuel.  Coke,  the  charcoal  of  pit-coal,  is  much 
more  impure ;  it  contains  a  large  quantity  of  earthy  matter,  and  very  often 
Eulphar,  the  quality  depending  rery  much  upon  the  mode  of  preparation. 
Charcoal  from  bones  and  animal  matters  in  general  is  a  very  valuable  sub- 
stance, on  account  of  the  extraordinary  power  it  possesses  of  removing 
coloring  matters  from  organic  solutions ;  it  is  used  for  this  purpose  by  the 
eagar-refiners  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  also  by  the  manufacturing  and 
Ecientific  chemist.  The  property  in  question  is  possessed  by  all  kinds  of 
tiiarcoal  in  a  small  degree. 

Charcoal  made  from  box,  or  other  dense  wood,  has  the  property  of  con- 
densing gases  and  vapors  into  its  pores :  of  ammoniacal  gas  it  is  said  to 
absorb  not  less  than  ninety  times  its  volume,  while  of  hydrogen  it  takes  up 
less  than  twice  its  own  bulk,  the  quantity  being  apparently  connected  with 
the  property  in  the  gas  of  suffering  liquefaction.  This  property  of  absorb- 
ing gases,  as  well  as  the  decolorizing  power,  no  doubt  depends  in  some  way 
upon  the  same  peculiar  action  of  surface  so  remarkable  in  the  case  of  pla- 
tiaom  in  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  The  absorbing  power  is,  in- 
deed, considerably  increased  by  saturating  charcoal  with  solution  of  pla- 
tinum, and  subsequently  igniting  it,  so  as  to  coat  the  charcoal  with  a  thin 
film  of  platinum.  Dr.  Stenhouse,  who  suggested  this  plan,  finds  that  the 
g»es  thus  absorbed  undergo  a  kind  of  oxidation  within  the  pores  of  the 
diarcoaL* 

Cony^oundt  of  Carbon  and  Oxygen. 
There  are  two  direct  inorganic  compounds   of   carbon    and    oxygen 

^^kidtici,  which  may  be  entirely  obTiikted  by  Adopting  a  chemical  procem  nif^geeted  by  flir 
BrajiBin  Bnxfie,  appHcat^le,  lioweTer,  only  to  certain  varietiee,  such  as  C«yluD  graplUte.  Thi« 
praceM  eoDaisCa  in  introdacing  the  coarMly  powdered  graphite,  proviuu.tly  mixed  with  J-^  of 
(A  vnfht  of  potaninm  chlorate,  into  2  parte  of  conrentratiMi  euiphiiric  acid,  which  is  heated 
ia  *  WACfer-Uuh  aiitil  the  evolution  of  acid  fnme«  ceaies.  The  acid  i«  then  remored  by  waler, 
wd  the  graphite  dried.  Tbns  prepared,  this  eubstance,  when  heated  to  a  tenii)eratnre  ap- 
p^«rJiiii|p  a  red  heat,  ewells  np  to  a  bulky  niH«a  of  finely  divided  graphite.  The  grupliite 
^y  diecorered  in  Siburiii,  which  attracted  such  general  attention  at  the  Kxhlbitiou  of  1862, 
lik^vise  admits  of  being  pnrifled  by  Sir  B.  Brodie's  process. 

[*  It  remores  from  solution  in  wtiter  the  vegetable  bases,  bitter  principles,  and  astrinKent 
•a>»t«iicai  when  employeil  in  exceM,  requiring  from  twice  to  twenty  times  their  weight  for 
totJ  pt«cipitatJ<»n.  A  lolutiori  of  iodino  In  w  itar,  or  of  iodide  of  potHMiium,  is  quickly  deprived 
<>f  color.  Metallic  saltrt  disstilved  in  waler,  or  diluted  alcohol,  are  precipitated,  tlinugli  not 
«tirMijr,  requiring  almut  thirty  times  their  weight  of  animal  charcoiil.  Arsenions  acid  is 
tot»Jly  earned  out  of  solution.  In  these  cases  it  act*  in  three  different  ways :  the  salt  is  ab- 
*«M  uBAltered:  the  oxide  in  th>4  salt  may  be  reduced:  or,  the  suits  precipitated  in  a  basic 
<^n4itiQn,  the  eoliition  ahowing  an  acid  reaction  as  soon  aa  the  carbon  begins  to  act.  It  is  in 
uuikiet  ca4«  esp*citliy  thit  traces  of  the  ba^en  can  bo  detected,  the  acid  set  ft-ee  preventing 
«w  total  preeipiUtion.  The  preciplUtion  may  hunce  be  prevented  bv  adding  an  exceM  of 
^\ml  the  Ihm«i after  precipitation  may  be  dissolved  out  by  boiling  with  an  add  solution.— 
»tfTii»gt«»o,  M-ra  Chim.  8oc.  1846:  Oiirrod,  Pharm.  Journ.  1845;  Weppen,  Ann.  dw  Chlni.  1846. 
UrinjB  14  arombiietfble  uniting  with  oxygen  and  iiroducing  carbonic  acid.  Its  different  forms 
ct*ubft  much  diffeFence  in  this  respect:  in  the  very  porous  condition  of  charcoal  it  Imms 
»*«ily,  while  in  its  moat  dense  form,  the  diamond,  it  requires  a  bright-red  heat  and  pure 
My»m  gaft.  In  the  form  of  charcoal,  it  conducts  heat  slowly  and  electricity  readily.  Carbon 
■  inolttble  In  water  and  not  liable  to  be  affected  by  air  and  moisture.    It  retards  putrefac- 
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Caxboh  Dioxidi.  ot  Cabbokio  Oxidi  ^commonlj  emlled  Carbenie  Aad'), 
\k  atwBjH  produced  when  charco&l  burnA  m  air  or  oijgeq  E^^'^  ^^  ^  moAt 
oonTeDiently  obluned,  boweTer,  for  atudj,  by  decompoeiog  a  cu-bgnMe 
with  one  of  (be  stronger  kcidi.  For  tbU  purposa,  the  mppkrbtui  for  gCD- 
■raCing  hydrogen  may  again  be  enip!a;ed:  Fragmenls  of  marble  are  pat 
Into  the  bottle  with  enough  water  to  eoTer  the  eitremilj  of  (he  ftinnel- 
tube,  and  hydrochloric  or  nilrio  acid  is  added  by  the  latt«r.  until  the  gaa  is 
ft-eelj  disengaged.  Chalk-powder  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  may  be  Q»ed 
inBlead.  The  gas  may  he  collected  over  water,  although  with  some  loss; 
or  Tery  conTcnicnlly  by  displacement,  if  it  be  required  dry,  as  shown  in 
tg.  11&     The  long  dryiog-tube  ii  filled  wiLb  fi«gmcnt«  of  c^ciiun  oUonde, 


U" 


tfe-io. 


and  tbe  heary  gas  ii  oondnctod  to  the  bottom  of  ths  TCseel  in  which  it  ia 
to  be  receiTed,  the  moulb  of  the  latter  being  lightly  closed.* 

Carbon  dioxide  it  a  colorless  gas ;  it  has  an  agreeable  pungent  taste  and 
color,  but  cannot  be  respired  for  a  minute  wilhoul  insensibility  following. 
Its  specific  grsTity  is  l'5:i4,f  a  litre  weighing  1-96664  grama  and  100  oubio 
inches  weighing  47'2tJ  gra^ 
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colic  poison.  Hence  the  danger  arising  from  imperfect  Tentilation, 
xht  nse  of  fireplftces  and  etoTes  of  all  kinds  unproTided  with  proper 
ekimneya,  and  the  crowding  together  of  many  indiyiduals  in  houses 
SBd  rikips  without  efficient  means  for  renewing  the  air;  for  carbon 
dioxide  is  constantly  disengaged  during  the  process  of  respiration,  which, 
is  we  have  seen  (p.  131),  is  nothing  but  a  process  of  slow  combustion. 
This  gaa  is  sometimes  emitted  in  large  quantity  from  the  earth  in  Tolcanio 
districts,  and  it  is  constantly  generated  where  organic  matter  is  in  the  act 
of  undergoing  fermentire  decomposition.  The  fatal  **  after-damp  "  of  the 
ooal-minea  contains  a  large  proportion  of  carbon  dioxide. 

A  lighted  taper  plunged  into  carbon  dioxide  is  instantly  extinguished 
cren  to  the  red-hot  snuff.  When  diluted  with  three  times  its  rolume  of 
sir,  it  still  retains  the  power  of  extinguishing  a  light.  The  gas  is  easily 
known  from  nitrogen,  which  is  also  incapable  of  supporting  combustion, 
bj  its  rapid  absorption  by  caustic  alkali,  or  by  lime-water ;  the  turbidity 
eommoaicated  to  the  latter  from  the  production  of  insoluble  calcium  car- 
boaate  is  very  characteristic. 

Cold  water  dissolTcs  about  its  own  Tolume  of  carbon  dioxide,  whaterer 
be  the  density  of  the  gas  with  which  it  is  in  contact  (comp.  p.  151);  the 
•olntioa  temporarily  reddens  litmus-paper.  In  common  soda-water,  and 
abo  in  effervescent  wines,  examples  may  be  seen  of  the  solubility  of  the 
gu.    Even  boiling  water  absorbs  a  perceptible  quantity. 

Some  of  the  interesting  phenomena  attending  the  liquefaction  of  carbon 
dioxide  hare  been  already  described :  it  requires  for  the  purpose  a  pres- 
eare  of  between  27  and  28  atmospheres  at  0°,  according  to  Mr.  Adams. 
The  liquefied  oxide  is  colorless  and  limpid,  lighter  than  water,  and  four 
times  more  expansible  than  air:  it  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  ether, 
ileobol,  naphtha,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  carbon  disulpbide,  and  is  insoluble 
ia  vster  and  fat  oils.  In  this  condition  it  does  not  exhibit  any  of  the 
properties  of  an  acid. 

Carbon  dioxide  exists,  as  already  mentioned,  in  the  air:  relatirely  its 
quantity  is  bat  small ;  but  absolutely,  taking  into  account  the  yast  extent 
of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  rery  great,  and  fully  adequate  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  designed,  —  namely,  to  supply  to  plants  their  carbon,  these  lat- 
ter hsTing  the  power,  by  the  aid  of  their  green  leaves,  of  decomposing 
carbon  dioxide,  retaining  the  carbon,  and  expelling  the  oxygeo.  The 
presence  of  light  is  essential  to  this  effect,  but  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
ii  produced  we  are  yet  ignorant. 

The  earbonatet  form  a  Tory  large  and  important  group  of  salts,  some  of 
which  occur  in  nature  in  great  quantities,  as  the  carbonates  of  calcium 
aad  magnesium.  They  contain  the  elements  of  carbon  dioxide  and  a  me- 
taliie  oxide:  calcium  carbonate,  for  example,  being  composed  of  44  parts 
bj  weight  of  carbon  dioxide  and  66  parts  of  calcium  oxide  or  lime,  or  of 
12  carbon,  48  oxygen,  and  40  calcium ;  *  but  they  are  nerer  formed  by  the 
direet  onion  of  dry  carbon  dioxide  with  a  dry  metallic  oxide,  the  inter- 
TeotioQ  of  water  being  always  required  to  bring  about  the  combination. 
PotMsiom  carbonate  (pearlash)  is  the  chief  constituent  of  wood-ashes; 
wdiam  carbonate  is  contained  in  the  ashes  of  marine  plants,  and  is  manu- 
t^ttred  on  a  Tory  large  scale  by  heating  sodium  sulphate  with  lime  and 
coaL  These  carbonates  are  soluble  in  water.  The  other  metallic  carbon- 
^«s,  which  are  insoluble,  may  be  formed  by  mixing  a  solution  of  potas- 
nam  or  sodium  carbonate  with  a  soluble,  metallic  salt;  thus,  when  solu- 
tions of  lead  nitrate  and  sodium  carbonate  are  mixed  together,  the  lead 
and  aodium  change  places,  forming  sodium  nitrate,  which  remains  dis- 
solved, and  lead  carbonate,  which,  being  insoluble  in  water,  is  precipi- 

^  00^  or  00|.CaO« 
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taied  *  in  the  form  of  »  white  powder.    This  is  an  example  of  double  de^ 
eompoMitiony  the  most  frequent  of  all  forms  of  chemioal  action. 

The  solution  of  oarbon  dioxide  in  water  may  be  supposed  to  contain 
hydrogen  carbonate,  or  earbonie  add,  consisting  of  12  parts  by  weight  of 
carbon,  48  oxygen,  and  2  hydrogen ;  f  but  this  compound  is  not  known  in 
the  separate  state,  only  in  aqueous  solution. 

Carboh  Mohoxidb,  or  Carbohous  Oxidi  (commonly  called  Car6oiw 
Oxide).  —  When  carbon  dioxide  is  passed  over  red-hot  charcoal  or  metallic 
iron,  one-half  of  its  oxygen  is  remoTed,  and  it  becomes  conTerted  into 
carbon  monoxide.  A  yery  good  method  of  preparing  this  gas  is  to  intro- 
duce into  a  flask  fitted  with  a  bent  tube  some  crystallised  oxalic  acid,  or 
salt  of  sorrel,  and  pour  upon  it  five  or  six  times  as  much  strong  oil  of 
vitriol.  J  On  heating  the  mixture,  the  organic  acid  is  resolved  into  vraler, 
carbon  dioxide,  and  carbon  monoxide ;  and  by  passing  the  gases  through 
a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash,  the  first  is  withdrawn  by  absorption, 
while  the  second  remains  unchanged.  Another  and,  it  may  be,  preferable 
method,  is  to  heat  finely  powdered  yellow  potassium  ferrocysnide  with 
eight  or  ten  times  its  weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  salt  is 
entirely  decomposed,  yielding  a  most  copious  supply  of  perfectly  pure 
carbonous  oxide  gas,  which  may  be  collected  over  water  in  the  usual 
manner.} 

Carbon  monoxide  is  a  combustible  gas ;  it  bums  with  a  beantifU  pale- 
blue  flame,  generating  carbon  dioxide.  It  has  never  been  liquefied.  It  is 
colorless,  has  very  little  odor,  and  is  extremely  poisonous — much  more  eo 
than  carbon  dioxide.  Mixed  with  oxygen,  it  explodes  by  the  electric  Fpark, 
but  with  some  difficulty.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0-978;  a  litre  weighs 
1*25 15  grams;  100  cubic  inches  weigh  80*21  grains. 

The  relation  by  volume  of  these  oxides  of  carbon  may  thus  be  made  in- 
telligible: carbon  dioxide  contains  its  own  volume  of  oxygen,  that  gas 
suffering  no  change  of  bulk  by  its  conversion.  One  measure  of  carbon 
monoxide,  mixed  with  half  a  measure  of  oxygen  and  exploded,  yields  one 
measure  of  carbon  dioxide ;  hence  carbon  monoxide  contains  half  its  volume 
of  oxygen. 

Carbon  monoxide  unites  with  chlorine  under  the  influence  of  light,  form- 
ing a  pungent,  suffocating  compound,  possessing  acid  properties,  called 
phoKffene  gas,  or  earbonyl  chloride.  It  made  by  mixing  equal  volumes  of 
carbon  monoxide  and  chlorine,  both  perfectly  dry,  and  exposing  the  mix- 
ture to  sunshine:  the  gases  unite  quietly,  the  color  disappears,  and  the 
volume  becomes  reduced  to  one  half.  A  more  convenient  method  for  pre- 
paring this  gas  consists  in  passing  carbon  monoxide  through  antimony 
pentachloride.     It  is  decomposed  by  water. 

•    OOiNa,       +       (N0s)jPb       =       2NQ|Na       -J-       OOiPb 


t — *— — * 


Sodium  Lead  Sodium  Lead 

carbonate.  nitrate.  nitrate.  carbonate. 

t  C  ^sH,  or  OOjOH,. 

X  20040,     =     CO     +     C0|     +     on. 

Oxalic  Carlton  Carbon  Water, 

acid.  monoxide.         dioxide. 

2  The  reaction  is  rvpreeented  by  the  equation : 

G»N«K4Fo    -h    coil,    +    6SO4H,    =    6C0    +    28O4K,    -i-    SSO/NH*),    +    804re 

Pot4UMium         Water.        Sulphuric      Carbon       Potaeiiium        Ammonium         Ferrous 

ferrocyiiuide.  acid.         monoxide,     sulphate.  sulphate.  sulphate. 

See  a  paper  by  the  author  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Chemical  Society,  i.  261. 
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Compounds  of  Carbon  and  Hydrogen. 

The  eompoanda  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  already  known  are  exceedingly 
Bnmerous:  perhaps  all,  in  Btrictness,  belong  to  the  domain  of  organic 
chemistry,  as  they  cannot,  except  in  Tcry  few  cases,  be  formed  by  the  di- 
rect anion  of  their  elements,  but  always  arise  from  the  decomposition  of  a 
complex  body  of  organic  origin.  It  will  be  found  conTenient,  notwith- 
stai^ing,  to  describe  two  of  them  in  this  part  of  the  Tolume,  as  they  Tery 
well  illustrate  the  important  subjects  of  combustion  and  the  nature  of  flame. 

Mkthaiix  or  Marsh  Gas  ;  Light  Cabbomkttbd  Htdbooen  ;  Fire-damp. — 
This  gas  is  but  too  often  found  to  be  abundantly  disengaged  in  coal- 
mines from  the  fresh-cut  surface  of  the  coal,  and  from  remarkable  aper- 
tures or  **  blowers,"  which  emit  for  a  great  length  of  time  a  copious  stream 
or  jet  of  gas,  probably  existing  in  a  state  of  compression,  pent  up  in  the 
caaL 

The  mud  at  the  bottom  of  pools  in  which  water-plants  g^ow,  on  being 
stirred,  suffers  bubbles  of  gas  to  escape,  which  may  be  easily  collected. 
ThiS)  on  examination,  is  found  to  be  chiefly  a  mixture  of  light  carbonetted 
hydrogen  and  carbon  dioxide :  the  latter  is  easily  absorbed  by  lime-water 
or  eaostie  potash* 

For  a  long  time,  no  method  was  known  by  which  the  gas  in  question 
eoald  be  produced  in  a  state  approaching  to  purity  by  artificial  means; 
the  Yarioas  illuminating  gases  from  pit-coal  and  oil,  and  that  obtained  by 
passing  the  Taper  of  alcohol  through  a  red-hot  tube,  contain  large  quan- 
tities of  light  carbonetted  hydrogen,  associated,  howerer,  with  other  sub- 
suaees  which  hardly  admit  of  separation;  but  Dumas  has  discovered  a 
method  by  which  that  gas  can  be  produced  at  will ;  perfectly  pure,  and 
JB  any  quantity.* 

A  mixture  is  made  of  AO  parts  crystallized  sodium  acetate,  40  parts  solid 
sodinra  hydrate,  and  60  parts  quicklime  in  powder.  This  mixture  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  flask  or  retort,  and  strongly  heated ;  the  gas  is  disengaged  in 
great  abundance,  and  may  be  collected  over  water,  while  sodium  carbonate 
rcraains  behind.i 

Meihane  is  a  colorless  and  nearly  inodorous  gas,  which  does  not  afiect 
▼egetable  colors.  It  bums  with  a  yellow  flame,  generating  carbon  dioxide 
sad  water.  It  is  not  poisonous,  and  may  be  respired  to  a  great  extent 
without  apparent  injury.  The  density  of  this  compound  is  about  0*569,  a 
Utre  weighing  0.71558  grams,  and  100  cubic  inches  weighing  17*41  grains; 
it  contains  carbon  and  hydrogen  associated  in  the  proportion  of  12  parts 
by  weight  of  the  former  to  4  of  the  latter.  J 

When  100  me&snres  of  this  gas  are  mixed  with  200  of  pure  oxygen  in  the 
eudiometer,  and  the  mixture  exploded  by  the  electric  spark,  100  measures 
of  gas  remain,  which  are  entirely  absorbable  by  a  little  solution  of  caustic 
potash.  Now,  carbon  dioxide  contains  its  own  Tolume  of  oxygen :  hence 
ose-half  the  oxygen  added  —  that  is,  100  measures  —  must  have  been  con- 
somed  in  uniting  with  the  hydrogen.  Consequently,  the  gas  must  contain 
twice  its  own  measure  of  hydrogen,  and  enough  carbon  to  produce,  when 
completely  burned,  an  equal  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide. 

*  Aan.  Ghfm.  Phjrs.  Ixxf ii.  93. 

t  The  reactioii  is  reproBentcd  by  the  eqaation : 

aUVOsNa      +      NaflO      =      CH^      +      COaNa, 
DtKUum  Sodium  Harsh  Sodium 

acetate.  hydrate.  gas.  carbonate. 

The  nse  of  the  Ume  la  merely  to  prerent  the  sodlam  hydrate  ttom  fusing  and  attacking  the 


X  The  two  earbidee  of  hydrogen  here  described  are  represented  by  the  following  formnl* : 
Methane  or  Harsh  gM    .    .    GH4.  £thene  or  Oleflant  gas    .    .    G^iU- 
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When  chlorine  is  mixed  with  manh  gas  over  water,  no  change  follows^ 
provided  light  be  excluded.  The  presence  of  light,  however,  brings  about, 
decomposition,  hydrochloric  acid,  carbon  dioxide,  and  sometimes  other 
products,  being  formed.  It  is  important  to  remember  thai  this  gas  is  not. 
acted  upon  by  chlorine  in  the  dark. 

Ethenb  or  Olbfiakt  Gas.  —  Strong  spirit  of  wine  is  mixed  with  fire  or 
six  times  ita  weight  of  oil  of  Titriol  in  a  glass  flask,  the  tube  of  which  passes 
into  a  wash-bottle  containing  caustic  potash.  A  second  wash-bottle,  partly 
filled  with  oil  of  Titriol,  is  connected  with  the  first,  and  furnished  with  & 
tube  dipping  into  the  water  of  the  pneumatic  trough.  On  the  first  applica- 
tion of  heat  to  the  contents  of  the  flask,  alcohol,  and  afterwards  ether, 
make  their  appearance;  but,  as  the  temperature  rises,  and  the  mixture 
blackens,  the  ether-yapor  diminishes  in  quantity,  and  its  place  becomes  in. 
great  part  supplied  by  a  permanent  inflammable  gas ;  carbon  dioxide  and 
sulphurous  oxide  are  also  generated  at  the  same  time,  besides  traces  of 
other  products.  The  two  last-mentioned  gases  are  absorbed  by  the  alkali 
in  the  first  bottle,  and  the  ether-vapor  by  the  acid  in  the  second,  so  that  the 
defiant  gas  is  delivered  tolerably  pure.  The  entire  reaction  is  too  complex 
to  be  discussed  at  the  present  moment ;  it  will  be  found  fully  described  in. 
another  part  of  the  volume;  but  the  ethene  may  be  regarded  as  resulting 
from  a  simple  dehydration  of  the  alcohol  by  the  oil  of  vitriol.*  Olefiant 
gas  thus  produced  is  colorless,  neutral,  and  but  slightly  soluble  in  water. 
Alcohol,  ether,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  even  olive  oil,  as  Faraday  has  observed, 
dissolve  it  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  has  a  faint  odor  of  garlic.  On  the 
approach  of  a  kindled  taper,  it  takes  fire,  and  bums  with  a  splendid  white 
light,  far  surpassing  in  brilliancy  that  produced  by  marsh  gas.  This  gas, 
when  mixed  with  oxygen,  and  fired,  explodes  with  extreme  violence.  Its 
density  is  0*981 ;  a  litre  weighs  1 -20194  grams;  100  cubic  inches  weigh  80*57 
grains. 

By  the  use  of  the  eudiometer,  as  already  described,  it  has  been  found  that 
each  measure  of  ethene  require  for  complete  combustion  exactly  three  of 
oxygen,  and  produces  under  these  circumstances  two  measures  of  carbon 
dioxide ;  whence  it  is  evident  that  it  contains  twice  its  own  volume  of  hy- 
drogen combined  with  twice  as  much  carbon  as  in  methane. 

By  weight,  these  proportions  will  be  24  parts  carbon  and  4  parts  hydrogen. 

Ethene  is  decomposed  by  passing  it  through  a  tube  heated  to  bright  red- 
ness; a  deposit  of  charcoal  and  tar  takes  place,  and  the  gas  becomes  con- 
verted into  marsh  gas,  or  even  into  free  hydrogen,  if  the  temperature  be  very 
high.     This  latter  change  is,  of  course,  attended  by  increase  of  volume. 

Chlorine  acts  upon  ethene  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  When  the  two 
bodies  are  mixed,  even  in  the  dark,  they  combine  in  equal  measures,  and 
give  rise  to  a  heavy  oily  liquid,  of  sweetish  taste  and  ethereal  odor,  to 
which  the  name  of  ethene  chloride,  or  Dutch  liquid,f  is  given.  It  is  from 
this  peculiarity  that  the  term  olefiant  gas  is  derived. 

A  pleasing  and  instructive  experiment  may  also  be  made  by  mixing  in  a 
tall  jar  two  measures  of  chlorine  and  one  of  ethene,  and  then  quickly  ap- 
plying a  light  to  the  mouth  of  the  vessel.  The  chlorine  and  hydrogen  unite 
with  flame,  which  passes  quickly  down  the  jar,  while  the  whole  of  the  carbon 
is  set  free  in  the  form  of  a  thick  black  smoke. 

CoAi«  AND  Oil  Casks.  —  The  manufacture  of  coal-gas  is,  at  the  present 
moment,  a  branch  of  industry  of  great  interest  and  importance  in  seyeral 
points  of  view.  The  process  is  one  of  great  simplicity  of  principle,  but 
requires*  in  practice,  some  delicacy  in  management  to  yield  a  good  result. 

•  CjIT^  =  CjHi  +  OHj 

Alcohol.  Bthone.  Water, 
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Wlien  pit-coal  is  subjected  to  destructive  distillation,  a  Tariety  of  products 
skov  themseWes  —  permanent  gases,  steam,  and  volatile  oils,  besides  a  not 
inconsiderable  quantity  of  ammonia  from  the  nitrogen  always  present  in 
the  coaL  These  substances  vary  very  much  in  their  proportions  with  the 
temperature  at  which  the  process  is  conducted,  the  permanent  gases  be- 
coming more  abundant  with  increased  heat,  but,  at  the  same  time,  losing 
much  of  their  value  for  the  purposes  of  illumination. 

The  coal  is  distilled  in  cast-iron  retorts,  maintained  at  a  bright-red  heat, 
and  the  volatilized  product  is  conducted  into  a  long  horizontal  pipe  of  large 
dimenaons,  always  half  filled  with  liquid,  into  whicli  the  extremity  of  each 
separate  tube  dips:  this  is  called  the  hydraulic  main.  The  gas  and  its 
accompanying  vapors  are  next  made  to  traverse  a  refrigerator  —  usually  a 
series  of  iron  pipes,  cooled  on  the  outside  by  a  stream  of  water ;  here  the 
condensation  of  the  tar  and  the  ammoniacal  liquid  becomes  complete,  and 
the  gas  proceeds  onward  to  another  part  of  the  apparatus,  in  which  it  is 
deprived  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gases  always  pres- 
ent in  the  crude  product.  This  was  formerly  effected  by  slaked  lime,  which 
readily  absorbs  the  compounds  in  question.  The  use  of  lime,  however,  has 
been  almost  superseded  by  that  of  a  mixture  of  sawdust  and  iron  oxide. 
This  mixture,  alter  having  been  employed,  is  exposed  for  some  time  to  the 
atmosphere,  and  is  then  fit  for  use  a  second  time.  The  purifiers  are  large 
iron  vessels,  filled  either  with  slaked  lime  or  with  the  iron  oxide  mixture. 
The  gas  is  admitted  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  made  to  pass  over  a 
large  surface  of  the  purifying  agents.  The  last  part  of  the  operation, 
which,  indeed,  is  often  omitted,  consists  in  passing  the  gas  through  dilute 
Bulpharic  acid,  in  order  to  remove  ammonia.  The  quantity  thus  separated 
is  very  small,  relatively,  to  the  bulk  of  the  gas,  but,  in  an  extensive  work, 
becomes  an  object  of  importance. 

Coal-gas  thus  manufactured  and  purified  is  preserved  for  use  in  immense 
ejtindrical  receivers,  closed  at  the  top,  suspended  in  tanks  of  water  by 
chains  to  which  counterpoises  are  attached,  so  that  the  gas-holders  rise 
sad  sink  in  the  liquid  as  they  become  filled  from  the  purifiers  or  emptied 
by  the  mains.  These  latter  are  made  of  large  diameter,  to  diminish  as 
much  as  possible  the  resistance  experienced  by  the  gas  in  passing  through 
such  a  length  of  pipe.  The  joints  of  these  mains  are  still  made  in  so  im- 
perfect a  manner  that  immense  loss  is  experienced  by  leakage  when  the 
preasare  upon  the  gas  at  the  works  exceeds  that  exerted  by  a  column  of 
water  an  inch  in  height.* 

Coal-gas  varies  very  much  in  composition,  judging  from  its  variable  den- 
sity and  illuminating  powers,  and  from  the  analyses  which  have  been  made. 
The  difiSculties  of  such  investigations  are  very  great,  and  unless  particular 
preeaotion  be  taken,  the  results  are  merely  approximative.  The  purified 
fM  is  believed  to  contain  the  following  substances,  of  which  the  first  is  the 
most  abundant,  and  the  second  the  most  valuable : 

Methane,  or  Marsh  gas. 
Ethene,  or  Olefiant  gas. 
Hydrogen. 

*  It  maj  give  aome  idea  of  the  extent  of  thii  speciee  of  mantifactnre,  to  mention  that  in  the 
yew  im,  for  lighting  London  and  the  miburbt  alone,  there  were  eighteen  public  gaii-workii, 
ttd  £i;80O,O0O  inrested  in  pipes  and  apparatus.  The  yearly  revenue  amonntM  to  £460.000,  and 
tb«  eouoniption  of  coal  in  the  Mime  period  to  180,000  tons,  1460  miUinnt  of  cubic  foot  uf  giis 
Mag  nade  in  the  year.  There  were  134,300  priTRte  lights,  and  30,400  street  lamps.  800  tuns 
of  coal  were  used  in  the  retorts  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours  at  mid-winter,  and  7,120,000 
cMe  feet  of  gas  consumed  in  the  longest  night.  —  ITre^  Didinnarif  of  ArU  and  Manv/acturti. 

8iaee  that  time,  the  production  of  gas  has  been  enormously  increased.  The  amount  of  conl 
aB«4in  La>ndon  far  gas-malting  in  1867  is  estimated  at  more  than  800,000  tons,  yielding  not  less 
(^  7,fl0r),o00  of  enbic  feet  of  gas.  In  the  same  year,  the  mains  in  the  London  streets  had 
nsehed  the  extnunrdiiiary  length  of  2000  miles. 
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Carbon  Monoxide. 

Nitrogen. 

Vapors  of  Tolatile  liquid  Hydrocarbons.* 

Yapor  of  Carbon  Bisulphide. 

SqMraUd  by  Condensation  and  5y  the  Pur^fien, 

Tar  and  Volatile  Oils. 

Ammonium  Sulphate,  Chloride,  and  Sulphide. 

Hydrogen  Sulphide. 

Carbon  Dioxide. 

Hydrocyanic  acid,  or  Ammonium  Cyanide. 

Sulphooyanio  acid,  or  Ammonium  Sulphocyanate. 

A  far  better  illuminating  gas  may  be  prepared  from  oil,  by  dropping  it 
into  a  red-hot  iron  retort  filled  with  coke ;  the  liquid  is  in  great  part  decom- 
posed and  couTerted  into  permanent  gas,  which  requires  no  purification,  %a 
it  is  quite  free  from  the  ammoniacal  and  sulphur  compounds  which  ritiate 
gas  from  coal.  Many  years  ago,  this  article  was  prepared  in  London ;  it 
was  compressed  for  the  use  of  the  consumer  into  strong  iron  yessels,  to  the 
extent  of  80  atmospheres;  these  were  furnished  with  a  screw-TaWe  of  pe- 
culiar construction,  and  exchanged  for  others  when  exhausted.  The  com- 
paratiTe  high  price  of  the  material,  and  other  circumstances,  led  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  undertaking.  On  the  Continent,  gas  is  now  extensiTely 
prepared  from  wood. 

COMBUSTION,  AND  THB  STRUCTURE  OF  FLAMS. 

When  any  solid  substance  capable  of  bearing  the  fire  is  heated  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  it  emits  light,  the  character  of  which  depends  upon  the  tempera- 
ture. Thus,  a  bar  of  platinum  or  a  piece  of  porcelain,  raised  to  a  particu- 
lar temperature,  becomes  what  is  called  red-hot,  or  emissire  of  red  light : 
at  a  higher  degree  of  heat,  this  Kght  becomes  whiter  and  more  intense,  and 
when  urged  to  the  utmost,  as  in  the  case  of  a  piece  of  lime  placed  in  the 
flame  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  the  light  becomes  exceedingly  powerful, 
and  acquires  a  tint  of  Tiolet.  Bodies  in  these  states  are  said  to  be  mean- 
descent  or  ignited. 

Again,  if  the  same  experiment  be  made  on  a  piece  of  charcoal,  similar 
elTects  will  be  obserred ;  but  something  in  addition :  for  whereas  the  plati- 
num or  porcelain,  when  removed  from  the  fire,  or  the  lime  from  the  blow- 
pipe flame,  begin  immediately  to  cool,  and  emit  less  and  less  light,  until 
they  become  completely  obscure,  the  charcoal  maintains  to  a  great  extent 
its  high  temperature.  Unlike  the  other  bodies,  too,  which  suffer  no  change 
whatever,  either  of  weight  or  substance,  the  charcoal  gradually  wastes 
away  until  it  disappears.  This  is  what  is  called  combustion,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  mere  ignition ;  the  charcoal  burns,  and  its  temperature  is  kept 
up  by  the  heat  eTolved  in  the  act  of  union  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 

In  the  most  general  sense,  a  body  in  a  state  of  combustion  is  one  in  the  act 
of  undergoing  intense  chemical  action:  any  chemical  action  whatsoeTer,  if 
its  energy  rise  sufficiently  high,  may  produce  the  phenomenon  of  combus- 
tion, by  heatinff  the  body  to  such  an  extent  that  it  becomes  luminous. 

In  all  ordinary  cases  of  combustion,  the  action  lies  between  the  burning 
body  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air ;  and  since  the  materials  employed  for  the 
economical  production  of  heat  and  light  consist  of  carbon  chiefly,  or  that 
substance  coigoined  with  a  certain  proportion  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  all 
common  effects  of  this  nature  are  cases  of  the  rapid  and  yiolent  oxidation 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen  by  the  aid  of  the  free  oxygen  of  the  air.    The  heat 

•Th«M  bodiM  iDCTMM  the  illuminating  power,  Mid  confer  on  the  gM  Ite  iminiUM'  odor. 
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■nt  b*  rereired  to  (he  act  of  chemical  union,  and  tbe  light  to  the  eleTal«d 
icnpersture. 

Bj  this  principle,  it  ii  luy  to  underBtBod  the  meBu  which  must  be 
•doplcd  to  inereue  the  heU  of  ordinarj  fircB  to  ths  point  neceusr;  la  melt 
nfnetorj  melals.  uiti  to  bring  about  certBia  desired  effectB  of  chemical 
decomposition.  If  the  rate  of  consumption  of  the  fuel  cau  be  increased  bj 
»  more  rapid  introduction  of  air  iolo  tbe  burning  mass,  the  inleDsit;  of  the 
beat  will  or  necesaitj  rig*  in  the  same  ratio,  tlie  quantity  of  heat  exolyed 
beinf  filed  and  definite  for  the  aame  conMant  quanlit;  of  cbcmical  action. 
This  increased  mpplf  of  air  ma;  be  eflecled  bj  two  distinct  melhods:  it 
ma;  be  forced  into  the  fire  b;  bellows  or  blowing-machines,  as  in  Ihe  com- 
mon forge  and  in  tbe  blast  and  cupola-furnaces  of  Ihe  iron>worker,  or  it 
ma;  be  drawn  Ibrough  the  burning  materials  b;  the  bclp  of  a  tall  chimney, 
lite  freplace  being  closed  on  all  sides,  and  no  entrance  of  air  allowed,  save 
bnwecD  the  bars  of  the  grate.  Such  is  (he  kind  of  furnace  geoerally  em- 
^y«d  by  the  scientific  ohemist  in  essaying  and  in  the  reduction  of  metallic 
•lilies  by  charcoal :  the  principle  will  be  at  once  understood  by  the  aid  of 
tke  ieetioiia.1  drawing  (Bg.  120).  in  which  a  crocible  is  represented  arrangod 
in  Ihe  fire  for  an  operation  of  the  kind  mentioned. 


Tbe  "  reierberalory "  furnace  (fig.  121)  is  one  Tery  much  used  in  the 
*n>  when  substances  are  (o  be  exposed  (o  heat  without  contact  with  the 
foeL  The  fire-chamber  is  separated  from  (he  bed  or  hearlh  of  tlie  furnace 
b;  a  low  wall  or  trufye  at  brick-work,  and  Ihe  flame  and  heated  air  are  rc- 
licled  downward  by  the  arched  form  of  Ihe  roof.  Any  degree  of  beat  can 
b«  ohtained  in  a  furnace  of  this  kind  —  from  tbe  temperature  of  dull  red- 
Dna  to  that  required  to  melt  very  large  quanlilies  of  east-iron.  The  fire 
i;  Brged  by  a  chimney  prorided  with  a  sliding-plate,  or  damper,  to  regulate 
the  draught. 

Solids  and  liquids,  as  melted  metal,  possess,  when  sufFiciently  healod. 
tit  Eseullj  of  emitting  light:  tbe  lamc  power  is  exhibited  by  gaseous 
trmliei,  bat  Ihe  temperature  required  to  render  a  gas  luminoUB  is  incom- 
piraUj  higher  than  in  the  cases,  alreadj  described.  Gas  or  vapor  in  (hia 
15» 
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condition  eonstitntes  >CafiM,  th«  actual  temperature  of  which  generally  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  white  heat  of  solid  bodies. 

The  light  emitted  from  pure  flame  is  often  exceedingly  feeble;  but  the 
illuminating  power  may  be  immensely  increased  by  the  presence  of  solid 
matter.  The  flame  of  hydrogen,  or  of  the  mixed  gases,  is  scarcely  Tieible 
in  full  dnylight;  in  a  dusty  atmosphere,  howcTer,  it  becomes  much  more 
luminous  by  igniting  to  intense  whiteness  the  floating  particles  with  which 
it  comes  in  contact.  The  piece  of  lime  in  the  blow-pipe  flame  cannot  have 
a  higher  temperature  than  that  of  the  flame  itself;  yet  the  light  ii  throws 
off  is  infinitely  greater. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible,  as  recently  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Frank- 
land,  to  produce  Tery  bright  flames  in  which  no  solid  particles  are  pre^^ent. 
Metallic  arsenic  burnt  in  a  stream  of  oxygen  produces  an  intense  white 
flame,  although  both  the  metal  itself  and  the  product  of  its  combustion 
(arsenious  oxide)  are  gaseous  at  the  temperature  of  the  flame.  The  com- 
bustion of  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  dioxide  and  carbon  bisulphide  also  pro- 
duces a  daxiling  white  flame,  without  any  separation  of  solid  matter. 

The  conditions  most  essential  to  luminosity  in  a  flame  are  a  high  tem- 
perature, and  the  presence  of  gases  or  Tapors  of  considerable  density.  The 
effect  of  high  temperature  is  seen  in  the  greater  brightness  of  the  flame 
of  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  indeed  all  substances,  when  burnt  in  pure 
oxygen,  as  compared  with  that  which  results  from  their  combustion  in  com- 
mon air ;  in  the  former  case  the  whole  of  the  substances  present  take  part 
in  the  combustion  and  generate  heat,  whereas  in  the  latter  the  temperature 
is  lowered  by  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  nitrogen,  which  contrib- 
utes nothing  to  the  effect.  The  relation  between  the  luminosity  of  a  flame 
and  the  rapor-densities  of  its  constituents  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
table,  in  which  the  yapor-densities  are  referred  to  that  of  hydrogen  as  unity. 


Rdatwt  DensiHa  of  Otuet  and  Vapors, 


Hydrogen 
"Water  . 

Hydrochloric  acid 
Carbon  dioxide  . 
Sulphur  dioxide 


1 

9 
18i 
22 
82 


Arsenious  chloride 
Phosphoric  oxide 
Metallic  arsenic  . 
Arsenious  oxide 


9f 
71,  or  142 
.     150 
198 


A  comparison  of  these  numbers  shows  that  the  brightest  flames  are  those 
which  contain  the  densest  Tapor%  Hydrogen  burning  in  chlorine  produces 
a  yapor  more  than  twice  as  heavy  as  that  resulting  from  its  combustion  in 
oxygen,  and  accordingly  the  light  produced  in  the  former  case  is  stronger 
than  in  the  latter;  carbon  and  sulphur  burning  in  oxygen  produce  vapors 
of  still  greater  density,  namely,  carbon  dioxide  and  sulphur  dioxide,  and 
their  combustion  gives  a  still  brighter  light;  lastly,  phosphorus,  which  has 
a  very  dense  vapor,  and  likewise  yields  a  product  of  great  vapor-density, 
burns  in  oxygen  with  a  brilliancy  which  the  eye  can  scarcely  endure. 
Moreover,  the  luminosity  of  a  fl.ime  is  increased  by  condensing  the  sur- 
rounding gaseous  atmosphere,  and  diminished  by  rarefying  it.  The  flame 
of  arsenic  burning  in.oxypon  may  be  rendered  quite  feeble  by  rarefying 
the  oxygen;  and  on  the  contrary  the  faint  flame  of  an  ordinary  spirit-lamp 
becomes  very  bright  when  placed  under  the  receiver  of  a  condensing  pump. 
Frankland  has  also  found  that  candles  give  much  less  light  when  burning 
on  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  than  in  the  valley  below,  although  the  rate  of 
combustion  in  the  two  cases  is  nearly  the  same.  The  effect  of  condensa- 
tion in  increasing  the  brightness  of  a  flame  is  also  strikingly  seen  in  the 
combustion  of  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  which  gives  hut  a  feeble 
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ligiit  when  bamt  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressare,  as  in  the  oxy- 
kjdrogen  blowpipe,  but  a  Tery  bright  flash  when  exploded  in  the  CaYendish 
eodioDieter  (p.  144),  in  which  the  wlbter-yapor  produced  by  the  combustion 
is  prerented  from  expanding. 

Flames  burning  in  the  air,  and  not  supplied  with  oxygen  from  another 
Bouree,  are,  as  already  stated,  hollow,  the  chemical  action  being  necessarily 
confined  to  the  spot  where  the  two  bodies  unite.  That  of  a 
bmp  or  eandle,  when  carefully  examined,  is  seen  to  consist 
of  three  separate  portions.  The  dark  central  part,  easily 
rendered  eTident  by  depressing  upon  the  flame  a  piece  of 
fine  wire-gauxe,  consists  of  combustible  matter  drawn  up  by 
the  capillarity  of  the  wick,  and  volatilized  by  the  heat.  This 
is  surrounded  by  a  highly  luminous  cone  or  envelope,  which, 
in  contact  with  a  cc^d  body,  deposits  soot.  On  the  outside, 
%  second  cone  is  to  be  traced,  feeble  in  its  light-giving  power, 
but  baring  an  exceedingly  high  temperature.  The  most 
probable  explanation  of  these  appearances  is  as  follows: 
Carbon  and  hydrogen  are  very  unequal  in  their  attraction 
for  oxygen,  the  latter  greatly  exceeding  the  former  in  this 
respect:  consequently,  when  both  are  present,  and  the  sup- 
ply of  oxygen  limited,  the  hydrogen  takes  up  the  greater  portion  of  the 
oxTgen,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  great  part  of  the  carbon.     Now,  this  happens, 

IB  the  ease  under  consideration,  at  some  little  distance  within  the  outer 
nirface  of  the  flame  —  namely,  in  the  luminous  portion;  the  little  oxygen 

vhieh  has  penetrated  thus  far  inward  is  mostly  consumed  by  the  hydrogen, 

sod  hydro-carbons  are  separated,  rich  in  carbon  and 

of  great  density  in  the  state  of  vapor  (naphthalene, 

chrysene,  pyrene,  etc.).     These  hydro-carbons,  which 

voold  form  smoke  if  they  were  cooler,  and  are  depos- 
ited on  a  cold  body  held  in  the  flame  in  the  form  of 

^oot.*  become  intensely  ignited  by  the  burning  hydro- 
gen, and  evolve  a  light  whose  whiteness  marks  a  very 

eleTtled  temperature.     In  the  exterior  and  scarcely 

^ble  cone,  these  hydro-carbons  undergo  combustion. 
A  jet  of  coal-gas  exhibits  the  same  phenomena;  but 

if  the  gas  be  previously  mingled  with  air,  or  if  air 

be  forcibly  mixed  with,  or  driven  into  the  flame,  no 

^ch  separation  of  carbon  occurs;  the  hydrogen  and 

carbon  bum  together,  forming  vapors  of  much  lower 

density,  and  the  illuminating  power  almost  disappears. 
The  common  mouth  blowpipe  is  a  little  instrument 

of  great  utility;  it  is  merely  a  brass  tube  fitted  with 

aa  ivory  mouthpiece,  and  terminated  by  a  jet  having 

»  small  aperture,  by  which  a  current  of  air  is  driven 

across  the  flame  of  a  candle.     The  best  form  is  per- 
haps that  contrived  by  Mr.  Pepys,  and  shown  in  fig. 

1^1    The  flame  so  produced  is  very  peculiar. 
Instead  of  the  double  envelope  just  described,  two 

long  pointed  cones  are  observed  (fig.  124),  which, 

when  the  blowpipe  is  good,  and  the  aperture  smooth 

w»d  round,  are  very  well  defined,  the  outer  cone  being 

jellowish  and  the  inner  blue.  A  double  combustion  is, 

in  fact,  going  on,  by  the  blast  in  the  inside,  and  by  the 

external  air.     The  space  between  the  inner  and  outer  cones  is  filled  with 

exceedingly  hot  combustible  matter,  possessing  strong  reducing  or  deoxidiz- 

^g powers;  while  the  highly  heated  air  just  beyond  the  point  of  the  exterior 
*  Soot  is  not  pare  carbon,  bat  a  mlxtore  of  heavy  byclro-carbona. 
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eona  oiidiiM  irltb  great  twolMtj.  A  tmall  portion  of  matter,  rapportod  on  a 
piece  of  eharcoat,  or  fixed  inariDgalthecnd  of  a  fine  platinum  wire,  can  (liiu 
in  as  inMuii  be  exposed  to  a  verj  high  degree 
of  beat  under  theee  coatruted  cireumstancea, 
and  obienatioDB  of  great  ralue  made  in  a  Ttrj 
thort  time.  The  lue  of  the  instrument  requires 
an  eTon  and  uninterrupted  blut  of  some  dura- 
tion, bj  a  method  easily  acquired  with  ■  little 
patience:  it  consists  in  employing  for  the  pur- 
pose the  miuclcB  of  the  cheeks  alone,  respira- 
tion being  conducted  through  the  nostrils,  and 
the  moulh  from  lime  lo  time  replenished  with 
air.  without  intermission  of  Ilie  blast. 

The  Argaod  lamp,  adapted  lo  bum  either  oil 
or  spirit,  but  espeoially  the  latter,  is  a  Tery  useful  piece  of  chemical  appa- 
ratus. Id  this  lamp  (he  wick  is  cjlindrioal,  Ibe  flame  being  supplied  vith 
•ir  botli  inside  and  outside:  the  combuslion  is  greatly  aided  by  the  chim- 
ney, which  is  made  of  copper  when  the  lamp  is  used  as  a  source  of  beat. 

Fig.  12Q  exhibits,  in  section,  an  excellent  lamp  of  this  kind  for  burning 
alcohol  or  wood-spirit.  It  is  constructed  of  thio  copper,  and  furnished  with 
groitnd  gaps  to  the  wick-holder  and  apertore,*  by  which  the  spirit  it  intro- 
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dneed,  in  order  lo  prevent  loss  when  the  lamp  is  not  in  use.  Olaat  spirit- 
lamps  (fig,  I'iG],  filled  witli  caps  lo  preTenl  etsporation,  are  rery  convenient 
for  occasiooal  use.  being  always  ready  and  in  order.-f- 

In   London,  and  other  large  lawns  where  coal-gsa  is  to  be  had,  it  is  eon. 

■lantly  used  with  Ihe  greatest  economy  and  advantuge  in  every  respect  as 

a  source  of  heat.     Retorts,  flasks,  capsules,  and  other  vessels,  can  be  thus 

Fig.  127.  •  When  In  lur,  II, 


If  ■pn-tnrv  must  .HltMin  h 


»D(finiint  of  |l•rt^  ih 
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expoted  to  an  essily  regnUted  and  inTariable  temperatare  for  many  suooes- 

uve  kours.     Small  platinum  crucibles  may  be  ignited  to  redness  by  placing 

Uicffl  over  the  flame  on  a  little  wire  triangle.     The  arrangement  shown  in 

if.  127,   consisting  of  a  common  Argand  gas-burner 

filed  on  a  heavy  and  low  foot,  and  connected  with  a  ^iff- 128. 

flexible  tube  of  caoutchouc  or  other  material,  is  very 

coaTenient. 
A  higher  temperatare,  and  perfectly  smokeless  flame, 

is,  however,  obtained  by  burning  the  gas  previously 

mixed  with  air.     Such  a  flame  is  easily  produced  by 

placing  a  cap  of  wire-gauze  on  the  chimney  of  the  Ar- 

;»ad  burner  just  described,  and  setting  fire  to  the  gas 

&boTe  the  wire-gauze.     The  flame  does  not  penetrate 

below,  but  the  gas  in  passing  up  the  chimney  becomes 

mixed  with  air,  and  this  mixture  burns  above  the  cap 

vith  a  blue,  smokeless  flame. 
Aflother  kind  of  burner  for  producing  a  smokeless 

flame  has  been  contrived  by  Professor  Bunsen,  and  is 

BOW  very  generally  used  in  chemical  laboratories.     In 

tMabamer  Tfig.  129)  the  gas,  supplied  by  a  flexible  tube,  t,  passes  through 

t  set  of  small  holes  into  the  box  at  a,  in  which  it  mixes  with  atmospheric 

air  entering  freely  by  a  number  of  holes  near  the 

top  of  the  box.     The  gaseous  mixture  passes  up  the  i^.  120. 

tube  b,  and  is  inflamed  at  the  top,  where  it  burns 

vith  a  tall,  blue,  smokeless  flame,  giving  very  little 

light,  bat  much  heat.  By  arranging  two  or  more 
sach  tubes,  together  with  an  air-box  containing  a 
eafficient  number  of  holes,  a  very  powerful  burner 
may  be  constructed. 

Considerable  improvements  in  this  form  of  burner 
hare  been  made  by  Mr.  Griffin,  who  has  also  con- 
structed, on  the  same  principle,  powerful  gas-fur> 
naees,  affording  heat  sufficient  for  the  decomposition 
of  silicates,  and  the  fusion  of  considerable  quantities  of  copper  or  iron.* 
The  principle  of  burning  a  mixture  of  gas  and  air  is  also  applied  in  Hof- 
luon's  gas-furnace  for  organic  analysis,  which  will  be  described  under  Or- 
gaaie  Chemistry. 

The  kindling-point,  or  temperature  at  which  combustion  commences,  is 
yery  different  with  different  substances:  phosphorus  will  sometimes  take  fire 
in  the  hand ;  sulphur  requires  a  temperature  exceeding  that  of  boiling 
vater;  charcoal  must  be  heated  to  redness.  Among  gaseous  bodies  the 
lUDe  fkct  is  observed :  hydrogen  is  inflamed  by  a  red-hot  wire ;  light 
earbooetted  hydrogen  requires  a  white  heat  to  effect  the  same  thing.  When 
flame  is  cooled  by  any  means  below  the  temperature  at  which  the  rapid 
oxidation  of  the  combustible  gas  occurs,  it  is  at  once  extinguished.  Upon 
this  depends  the  principle  of  Sir  H.  Davy*s  invaluable  safety-lamp. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  frequent  disengagement  of  great 
qoantities  of  light  carbonetted  hydrogen  gas  in  coal-mines.  This  gas, 
mixed  with  seven  or  eight  times  its  volume  of  atmospheric  air,  becomes 
bigbly  explosive,  taking  fire  at  a  light  and  burning  with  a  pale-blue  flame ; 
ajid  many  fearful  accidents  have  occurred  from  the  ignition  of  large  quan- 
tities of  mixed  gas  and  air  occupying  the  extensive  galleries  and  workings 
of  a  mine.  Sir  H.  Davy  undertook  an  investigation  with  a  view  to  discover 
some  remedy  for  this  constantly  occurring  calamity :  his  labors  resulted  in 
MBe  exeeedingly  important  discoveries  respecting  flame,  which  led  to  the 
constraetion  of  the  lamp  which  bears  his  name. 

*  8m  the  aitide  on  G«»tniraera  and  Furnaces  in  Watta's  **  Dictionary  of  Chemiatry,"  ii.  782. 
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Whan  two  TMseli  filled  with  a  gueoQH  aiploaiva  miiUirti  are  oonnectMl 
hj  a  narrow  tube,  and  the  contenli  of  one  fired  by  the  electric  ejwrk,  or 
otherwiie.  the  flame  is  not  communicated  to  the  other,  prorided  the  diametpr 
of  the  lube,  il«  length,  and  the  conducting  power  for  heat  of  its  material, 
bear  a  certain  proportion  to  each  other;  the  flame  ia  eitinguiahed  b;  cool- 
ing, anil  its  tnuBiaiuion  rendered  impoflsible. 

In  thii  experiment,  high  conducliag  power  and  diminished  diameter 
aompenaale  for  dimiaution  In  length ;  and  to  such  an  extent  ean  this  be 
carried,  that  melallio  game,  which  ma;  be  looked  upon  as  a  aeries  of  Ter7 
short  square  tubes  arranged  ride  b;  side,  when  of  sufficient  degree  of  fine- 
neii,  arreila  in  the  most  complete  manner  the  paauge  of  flame  in  eiploslTe 
mixtures  depending  upon  the  inflammabilit;  of  the  gas.  Now  Ihe  fire^»iBp 
mixture  has  an  eiceedingt;  high  bindliDg-poiDt;  a  red  heat  does  not  eaiUse 
inflammation ;  consequently,  the  gauie  will  be  safe  for  this  substance,  when 
flame  would  pass  in  almost  any  other  oaae. 

The  miner's  safety  lamp  is  merely  an  ordinary  oil-lamp.  Ihe  flame  of 
which  is  enclosed  in  a  cage  of  wire-gauie,  made  double  at  the  upper  p*rt, 
rtg.lX.  Fig-ISL 


containing  about  400  apertures  to  the  square  inch.  The  tube  for  eruppljlng 
oil  to  the  reservoir  reaches  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  latter,  while  the 
wick  admits  of  being  trimmed  by  a  bent  wire  passing  with  friction  Ihrouftb 
a  small  tube  in  the  body  of  the  lamp ;  Ihe  flame  can  thus  be  kept  burning  for 
any  length  of  time,  without  the  necessity  of  unscrewing  the  cage.  When  this 
lamp  is  taken  into  an  ei plosive  atmosphere,  although  the  fire-dnmp  may  burn 
within  the  cage  with  such  energy  ns  sometimes  lo  heitt  Ihe  metallic  tissue 
to  dull  redness,  the  flame  is  not  communicaled  lo  the  mixture  on  the  outside. 
These  effects  ma;  be  convenieml;  studied  by  suspending  Ihe  lamp  in  a 
large  glass  jar,  and  grnduslly  admitting  coal-gas  below.  The  oil-flame  is 
at  first  elongated,  and  then,  aa  the  proportiou  of  gas  increases,  extin- 
guished, while  the  interior  of  Ihe  gauie  cylinder  becomes  filled  with  the 
burning  mixture  of  gas  and  air.  As  Ihe  atmosphere  becomes  purer,  the 
wick  is  once  more  relighted.     These  appearanees  are  ao  remarkable  that 
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tk  liap  bfcomes  an  admirable  indicator  of  the  state  of  the  air  in  different 
ptflt  of  the  mine.* 

Tke  same  great  principle  has  been  ingeniously  applied  by  Mr.  Hemming 
u»  Uke  eoBStruction  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  safety  •Jet  before  mentioned.  This 
is  s  tabe  of  brass  about  four  inches  long,  filled  with  straight  pieces  of  fine 
bnsB  vire,  the  whole  being  tightly  wedged  together  by  a  pointed  rod,  for* 
eiblydriten  into  the  centre  of  the  bundle,  (fig.  181.)  The  arrangement  thus 
praests  a  series  of  metallic  tubes,  very  long  in  proportion  to  their  diam- 
eter, the  cooling  powers  of  which  are  so  great  as  to  prcTent  the  possibility 
of  the  passage  of  flame,  CTen  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  The  jet  may  be 
used,  as  before  mentioned,  with  a  common  bladder,  without  a  chance  of 
explosion.  The  famlamental  fact  of  flame  being  extinguished  by  contact 
with  t  cold  body,  may  be  elegantly  shown  by  twisting  a  copper  wire  into  a 
short  spiral,  about  0*1  inch  in  diameter,  and  then  passing  it  cold  over  the 
f&aie  <^  a  wax  candle ;  the  latter  is  extinguished.  If  the  spiral  be  now 
heated  to  redness  by  a  spirit-lamp,  and  the  experiment  repeated,  no  such 
efcd  follows. 


CHLORIHS. 

This  sabstanee  is  a  member  of  a  very  important  natural  group,  containing 
also  iodine,  bromine,  and  fluorine.  So  great  a  degree  of  resemblance  exists 
between  these  bodies  in  all  their  chemical  relations,  especially  between 
chioriae,  bromine,  and  iodine,  that  the  history  of  one  will  almost  serye, 
with  s  few  little  alterations,  for  that  of  the  rest. 

Chlorine f  is  a  Tory  abundant  substance:  in  common  salt  it  exists  in  com- 
bination with  sodium.  It  is  most  easily  prepared  by  pouring  strong  hy- 
drochloric acid  upon  finely  powdered  black  oxide  of  manganese  contained 
in  a  retort  or  flask,  and  applying  a  gentle  heat ;  a  heaTy  yellow  gas  is  dis- 
eagaged,  which  is  the  substance  in  question. 

It  may  be  collected  over  warm  water,  or  by  displacement :  the  mercurial 
troagh  cannot  be  employed,  as  the  chlorine  rapidly  acts  upon  the  metal,  and 
beeomes  absorbed. 

The  reaction  is  yery  easily  explained.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  a  compound 
of  chlorine  and  hydrogen:  when  this  is  mixed  with  a  metallic  monoxide, 
double  interchange  of  elements  takes  place,  water  and  chloride  of  the  metal 
being  produced.  But  when  some  of  the  dioxide*  are  substituted,  an  addi- 
tional effect  ensues  —  namely,  the  decomposition  of  a  second  portion  of 
bjdrochloric  acid  by  the  oxygen  in  excess,  the  hydrogen  of  which  is  with- 
dnwn  and  the  chlorine  set  free. 

Hydroehiorie  f  Chlorine Chlorine. 

acid  ( Hydrogen  ^__^_^     Water. 


•Soxidef*    1  ^anganese -^^^^  Manganese  Chloride. 


(  Oxygen 

Hydroehiorie  f  Chlorine  __^^^^ 

aoid         1  Hydrogen ^""^  Water.f 

*'Wi  k  the  tme  use  of  the  lamp  •>  namely,  to  permit  the  riewer  or  inperlntendent,  with- 
«o»ri»k  to  hiniBeir,  to  examine  the  ftate  of  the  air  in  wery  part  of  the  mine;  not  to  enable 
«'4iaini  to  coBtinae  ihelr  labors  in  an  atmosphere  habitually  explosive,  which  must  be  unflt 
w  biBiap  resfrfratlon.  altlioufrh  the  evil  effects  may  be  slow  to  appear.  Owners  of  coal-mines 
wntd  be  carapelled  cither  to  adopt  efficient  meaaa  of  yentihitian,  or  to  close  workings  of  this 
^'^V^tnm  eluuraeter  altogether. 

t  Aqb  %X«^pi{,  ydlowisb-green,  the  name  glren  to  it  by  Sir  H.  Dary. 
^      MbO^       -f.       4HC1        =       CI,       4-        MnCl,        +        20H, 
anvsneea       Hydrochloric     CUorbe.        Manganese  Water, 

acid,  chloride. 
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Chlorine  was  discoTered  by  Scheele  in  1774,  but  its  natare  was  long  miB> 
understood.  It  is  a  yellow  gaseous  body,  of  intolerably  suffocating  proper- 
ties, producing  Tery  Tiolent  cough  and  irritation  when  inhaled  e^en  in  ex- 
ceedingly small  quantity.     It  is  soluble  to  a  considerable  extent  in  water, 

that  liquid  absorbing  at  15*6^  (60°  F.),  about  twice  its 
Tolume,  and  acquiring  the  color  and  odor  of  the  gas. 
IVhen  this  solution  is  exposed  to  light,  it  is  slowly 
changed,  by  decomposition  of  water,  into  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  oxygen  being  at  the  same  time  liberated. 
When  moist  chlorine  gas  is  exposed  to  a  cold  of  0°, 
yellow  crystals  are  formed,  which  consist  of  a  definite 
compound  of  chlorine  and  water,  containing  86*5  parts 
of  the  former  to  90  of  the  latter. 

Chlorine  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2*47;  a  litre  of  it 
weighs  8'17844  grams;  exposed  to  a  pressure  of  about 
four  atmospheres,  it  condenses  to  a  yellow  linpid  liquid. 
Chlorine  has  but  little  attraction  for  oxygen,  its  chem- 
ical energies  being  principally  exerted  towards  hydro- 
gen  and  the  metals.  A  lighted  taper  plunged  into  the 
gas,  continues  to  bum  with  a  dull-red  light,  and  emits 
a  large  quantity  of  smoke,  the  hydrogen  of  the  wax 
being  alone  consumed,  and  the  carbon  separated.  If  a 
piece  of  paper  be  wetted  with  oil  of  turpentine,  aod 
thrust  into  a  bottle  filled  with  chlorine,  the  chemical 
action  of  the  latter  upon  the  hydrogen  is  bo  riolent  as 
to  cause  inflammation,  accompanied  by  a  copious  deposit 
of  soot.  Although  chlorine  can,  by  indirect  means,  be 
made  to  combine  with  carbon,  yet  this  never  occurs 
under  the  circumstances  described. 
Phosphorus  takes  fire  spontaneously  in  chlorine,  burning  with  a  pale  and 
feebly  luminous  flame.  Several  of  the  metals,  as  copper  leaf,  powdered 
antimony,  and  arsenic,  undergo  combustion  in  the  same  manner.  A  mix- 
ture of  equal  measures  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  explodes  with  violence  on 
the  passage  of  an  electric  spark,  or  on  the  application  of  alighted  taper, 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  being  formed.  Such  a  mixture  may  be  retained  in 
the  dark  for  any  length  of  time  without  change :  exposed  to  diffuse  day- 
light, the  two  gases  slowly  unite,  while  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  induce 
instantaneous  explosion. 

The  most  characteristic  property  of  chlorine  is  its  bleaching  power;  the 
most  stable  organic  coloring  principles  are  instantly  decomposed  and  de- 
stroyed by  this  remarkable  agent:  indigo,  for  example,  which  resists  the 
action  of  strong  oil  of  vitriol,  is  converted  by  chlorine  into  a  brownish  sub- 
stance, to  which  the  blue  color  cannot  be  restored.  The  presence  of  water 
is  essential  to  these  changes,  for  the  gas  in  a  state  of  perfect  dryness  is 
incapable  even  of  affecting  litmus. 

Chlorine  is  largely  used  in  the  arts  for  bleaching  linen  and  cotton  goods, 
rags  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  &c.  For  these  purposes,  it  is  employed, 
sometimes  in  the  state  of  gas,  sometimes  in  that  of  solution  in  water,  but 
more  frequently  in  combination  with  lime,  forming  the  substance  called 
bleaching-powder.  When  required  in  large  quantities,  it  is  often  made  by 
pouring  slightly  diluted  oil  of  vitriol  upon  a  mixture  of  common  salt  and 
manganese  oxide  contained  in  a  large  leaden  vesaeL  The  decomposition 
which  ensues  may  be  thus  represented: 
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Sodium  f  Chlorine Chlorine. 

ehloride       (  Sodinm  ■ — ..^ 

fivlpli.  oxide — r^^^^-       Sodium  solphate. 

MsasaneM      f  ^^Jf^ 

dioxide.       \  M»n»gneae   , ^ 

I      monoxide  ^^. fMaDganew 

Solph,  oxide. ^     (     sulphate.* 

Chlorine  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  potent  Bubetances  that  can  be  used 
for  the  parpose  of  disinfection,  but  its  employment  requires  care.  Bleach- 
ing-powder  mixed  with  water,  and  exposed  to  the  air  in  shallow  Tessels, 
becomes  slowly  decomposed  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
eUorine  is  evoWed :  if  a  more  rapid  disengagement  be  wished,  a  little  acid 
of  any  kind  m^y  be  added.  In  the  absence  of  bleaching-powder,  either  of 
Ue  methods  for  the  production  of  the  gas  described  may  be  had  recourse 
to,  always  taking  care  to  avoid  an  excess  of  acid. 


Htsbooss  CHI.OBIDK ;  Htprochlobio,  Chlobhydric,  OB  MuBiATic  Acid. — 
This  substance,  in  a  state  of  solution  in  water,  has  been  long  known.  The 
gas  is  prepared  with  the  utmost  ease  by  heating  in  a  flask  fitted  with  a 
cork  and  bent  tube,  a  mixture  of  common  salt  and  oil  of  Titriol  diluted  with 
a  imall  quantity  of  water ;  it  must  be  collected  by  displacement,  or  over 
mercury.  It  is  a  colorless  gas,  which  fumes  strongly  in  the  air  from  con- 
densing the  atmospheric  moisture ;  it  has  an  acid,  suffocating  odor,  but  is 
naeh  less  offensiTe  than  chlorine.  Exposed  to  a  pressure  of  40  atmospheres, 
it  liquefies. 

Hydrochloric  acid  gas  has  a  density  of  1*269  compared  with  air,  or  18'26 
eompared  with  hydrogen  as  unity.  It  is  exceedingly  soluble  in  water,  that 
fiqoid  taking  up  at  the  temperature  of  the  air  about  418  times  its  bulk. 
The  gas  and  solution  are  powerfully  acid. 

The  action  of  oil  of  Titriol  on  common  salt,  or  any  analogous  substance, 
is  thus  easily  explained :  f 

8«lUu.  chloride    {^^^^      _____  HydrooMorio 

{Hydrogen 
Oxygen 
Sulphur    ^iz:^:^^^^^  Sodium  sulphate. 

The  composition  of  this  substance  may  be  determined  by  synthesis :  when 
s  measure  of  chlorine  and  a  measure  of  hydrogen  are  fired  by  the  electric 
tpark,  two  measures  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  result,  the  combination  being 
miattaided  by  change  of  volume.  By  weight  it  contains  86*5  parts  of 
ddorine  and  1  part  of  hydrogen. 

Solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  liquid  acid  of  commerce,  is  a  very  im- 
portant preparation,  and  of  extensive  use  in  chemical  pursuits :  it  is  best 
prepared  by  the  following  arrangement :  — 

A  large  glass  flask,  containing  a  quantity  of  common  salt,  is  fitted  with  a 
eork  and  bent  tube,  in  the  manner  represented  in  fig.  182:  this  tube  passes 
through  and  below  a  second  short  tube  into  a  wide-necked  bottle,  containing 
ft  Utde  water,  into  which  the  open  tube  dips.  A  bent  tube  is  adapted  to 
•fiother  hole  in  the  cork  of  the  wash-bottle,  so  as  to  convey  the  purified  gas 

fifirfn      +     MnO^     +     28O4H,     =     CI,     -H   BO^Na,  +  SO^Mn     +     20H, 
itigu>«M       Hydrogen      Chknioe.       Sodium    UAnganoiu       W«t^, 


chlorMa.  dioxide.          eulphste.  sulphate,     sulphate. 

t     SSaCI  +       8O4HC       =       2HCI       +  BO^Na, 

Sodimi^  Hydrogen           Hydrogen  Sodium 

ddofWa.  sulphate.            chloride.  splphate, 
16 
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inlo  .  qnuitity  of  di.till.d  w«er,  by  which  it  i«  in.tantly  .l«K,rb«i:  the 
JOiDU  ai-e  made  •ir-tight  by  melting  >  lillle  yellow  w^i  OTer  the  cork, 
_  A  qmntity  or  oil  of  -i-ilriol,  >boat  equ.l  in  weight  to  tbe  mIi,  i«  then  .IowIt 
nlrotluced  by  the  ft.n»el;  <h.  di»eng,ged  g«  jb  .<  flret  wholly  .b«,rb.S  b  v 
the  w,ler  m  the  wMh-boltle.  but  when  thi.  becomce  wtunited,  it  p^^J, 
°, J  J">. '"*""' '""^'  ""'  '■^"^  diMoWeB.  When  .11  the  «id  hM^-„ 
.dded,  heal  id.y  be  .pplied  to  the  Suk  by  .  ch.rco.l  ch.uffer  "tiritB 
conlenta  appear  nearly  dry.  and  tbe  cTolution  of  ga>  almoat  ceases,  when  tbe 
procea.  may  be  Mopped.  As  much  best  i.  gi.en  out  during  the  cood. na- 
tion of  tb*  gas.  It  u  necessary  to  surround  the  condenaiog  Tessel  with  cold 

rii.ua. 


The  simple  wnsh-bottle,  shown  in  the  last  figure,  will  be  fonad  an  ex- 
ceedingly useful  contrivance  in  a  great  number  of  chemical  operaUons.  It 
■erres  in  the  present,  and  in  many  similar  cases,  to  retain  any  liquid  or 
solid  matter  meohaaically  carried  orer  with  the  gas,  and  it  may  be  always 
employed  when  a  gaj  of  any  kind  is  (o  be  paised  tlirough  an  alkaline  or 
other  BolutioD.  The  open  tube  dipping  into  the  liquid  prcTents  the  pos- 
eibiliiy  of  absorption,  by  which  a  partial  vacuum  would  be  oceaaioned,  aod 
the  li(|uid  of  the  second  vessel  lost  by  being  driven  into  Ihe  Arst. 

Tbe  arrangement  by  which  the  acid  is  introduced  a)?o  deserves  anomeiit's 
notice.  The  tube  i»  bent  twice  upon  itself,  and  a  bulb  blown  in  one  portion : 
the  liquid  poured  into  tbe  funnel  rises  upon  Ihe  opposite  side  of  tbe  first 
bend  until  it  reaches  the  second ;  it  then  flows  over  and  runs  into  the  flask. 
Any  quantity  can  then  be  got  into  the  latter  without  tbe  introduction  of  air, 
— '  without  the  escape  of  gas  from  the  interior.     Tbe  funnel  acts  also  ar 


a  kind  of  safetf-valve,  andj2,^|^^kMtions ;  for  if  by  any  ohanee  the 


deliTery-tube  shouli'  '       ""^^^^^BP*  ••we  of  gas  prevented,  its 
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elMtic  force  soon  drWes  the  little  column  of  liquid  out  of  the  tube, 
the  gms  esCApeSy  and  the  Teasel  is  saTed.     On  the  other  hand,  any  absorp- 
ti«i  within  ia  quickly  compensated  by  the  entrance  of  air  through 
the  liquid  in  the  bulb.  ^v- 13*. 

The  plan  employed  on  the  large  scale  by  the  manufacturer  is  the    ^ 
same  in  principle  as  that  described ;  he  merely  substitutes  a  large     y 
iron  cylinder,  or  apparatus  made  of  lead,  for  the  flask,  and  Tessels 
of  stoneware  for  those  of  glass. 

On  distilling  an  aqueous  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  an  acid 
is  produced  boiling  at  110^  (280°  F.)  which  contains  20-22  per  cent, 
of  anhydrous  hydrochloric  acid:  a  more  concentrated  solution 
when  heated  gives  off  hydrochloric 'aeid  gas;  a  weaker  solution 
loses  water.  Roscoe  and  Dittmar  have  proved  that  the  composition 
of  the  distillate  varies  with  the  atmospheric  pressure ;  it  cannot, 
therefore,  be  viewed  as  a  chemical  compound. 

Pure  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  transparent  and  colorless : 
when  strong,  it  fumes  in  the  air  by  evolving  a  little  gas.  It  leaves 
no  residue  on  evaporation,  and  gives  no  precipitate  or  opacity  with 
dilated  solution  of  barium  chloride.  When  saturated  with  the  gas, 
it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*21,  and  contains  about  42  per  cent,  of 
resl  ftcid.  The  commercial  acid,  which  is  obtained  in  immense 
quantity  as  a  secondary  product  in  the  manufacture  of  sodium  sulphate  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  common  salt,  has  usually  a  yellow  color, 
and  is  very  impure,  containing  salts,  sulphuric  acid,  chloride  of  iron,  and 
organic  matter.  It  may  be  rendered  sufficiently  pure  for  most  purposes  by 
dilating  it  to  the  density  of  1*1,  which  happens  when  the  strong  acid  is 
mixed  with  its  own  bulk  or  rather  less  of  water,  and  then  distilling  it  in 
a  retort  famished  with  a  Liebig's  condenser. 

A  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  has  long  been  known  under 
the  name  of  aqua  reffia,  from  its  property  of  dissolving  gold.  When  these 
two  tnbstances  are  heated  together,  they  both  undergo  decomposition,  nitro- 
gen tetroxide  and  chlorine  being  evolved.  This,  at  least,  appears  to  be  the 
final  result  of  the  action:  at  a  certain  stage,  however,  two  peculiar  sub- 
stances, consisting  of  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  chlorine  (chloronitrio  acid  gas* 
and  chloronitrous  gas  f ),  appear  to  be  formed.  It  is  only  the  chlorine  which 
attacks  the  metal. 

The  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  or  any  other  soluble  chloride,  is  easily 
detected  by  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  A  white  curdy  precipitate  is  pro- 
dnced,  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  freely  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  subject  to 
blacken  by  exposure  to  light. 

Ozidet  and  Oxaddt  of  Chlorine. 

There  are  four  oxacids  of  chlorine,  which  may  be  regarded  as  oxides  of 
hydrochloric  acid ;  thus : 

Composition  by  weighty 


r 

Ohlorine.       Hydrogen.      Oxygen. 

Hydrochloric  acid  .        .        .        85-6  4~       ^ 

Hypochlorous  acid    ....     85*5  4~       ^      ~h      ^^ 

Chlorous  acid         ....         86*5  +        1       +      32 

Chloric  acid 86-5  +       1       -f      48 

Perchloric  acid     ....        85*5  -j-       ^      4*      ^^ 

•  NOOlt.  t  NOCL 

X  HypochlorooB  acid  ....  CIHO 

Chlorotuacid CIHOg 

Chloric  Mcid      .....  CIHOs 

Perchloric  add CIHO4. 


■^ 
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The  anhydroas  chlorine  oxides  corresponding  to  hypochloroos  and  chlorous 
acids  are  known,  namely :  *  — 

Chtorlne.        ChloriiM.       Ozypa. 

Chlorine  monoxide,  or  Hypochloroos  oxide  .     .     85*5    -{-     85*5    -{-     16 
Chlorine  trioxide,  or  Chlorous  oxide     ....  85*5    -|-    85*5    4-    48 

Also  an  oxide  to  which  there  is  no  corresponding  acid,  namely :  — 

ChlcciiM.  Oxjgem. 

Chlorine  tetroxide        .        .        .  2  x  85*5    +    64 

The  oxides  corresponding  to  chloric  and  perchloric  acid  have  not  been  ob- 
tained. 

Hypochlorous  and  chloric  acids  are  produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
certain  metallic  oxides  in  presence  of  water ;  hypochlorous  and  chlorous 
acids  also  by  direct  oxidation  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Perchloric  acid  and 
chlorine  tetroxide  result  from  the  decomposition  of  chloric  acid. 

Htpochlorovs  Oxidb,  Acid,  ahd  Salts.  —  The  oxide  is  best  prepared  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  gas  upon  dry  mercuric  oxide.  This  oxide,  prepared 
by  precipitation,  and  dried  by  exposure  to  a  strong  heat,  is  introduced  into 
a  glass  tube  kept  cool  and  well  washed,  dry  chlorine  gas  is  slowly  passed 
OTer  it.  Mercuric  chloride  and  hypochlorous  oxide  are  thereby  formed; 
the  latter  is  collected  by  displacement.  The  reaction  by  which  it  la  pro- 
duced may  be  thus  illustrated : 

Chlorine  ^  Hypochloroos  oxide. 

Mercuric  f  Mercury  ,^..^ "^ 

oxide  \  Oxygen   --^^*""^^^^ — ...,...^^^^ 
Chlorine  ''^^'■'  Mercuric  chloride,  f 

The  mercuric  chloride,  howcTer,  does  not  remain  as  such ;  it  combines 
with  another  portion  of  the  oxide  when  the  latter  is  in  excess,  forming  a 
peculiar  brown  compound,  an  oxychloride  of  mercury.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  cryttallme  mercuric  oxide  prepared  by  calcining  the  nitrate,  or  by 
the  direct  oxidation  of  the  metal,  is  scarcely  acted  upon  by  chlorine  onder 
the  circumstances  described. 

Uypochlorout  oxide  is  a  pale-yellow  gaseous  body,  containing,  in  every 
two  measures,  two  measures  of  chlorine  and  one  of  oxygen,  and  is  there- 
fore analogous  in  constitution  to  water.  It  explodes,  although  with  no 
great  yiolence,  by  slight  eleTation  of  temperature.  Its  odor  is  peculiar, 
and  quite  different  from  that  of  chlorine.  When  the  flask  or  bottle  in 
which  the  gas  is  recelTed  is  exposed  to  artificial  cold  by  the  aid  of  a  mix- 
ture of  ice  and  salt,  the  hypochlorous  oxide  condenses  to  a  deep-red  liquid, 
slowly  soluble  in  water,  and  very  subject  to  explosion. { 

ffypochlorotu  acid  is  produced  by  the  solution  of  hypochlorous  oxide  in 
water ;  also  by  passing  air  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas  through  a 
solution  of  potassium  permanganate  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
heated  in  a  water  bath :  the  distillate  is  a  solution  of  hypochlorous  acid, 
formed  by  oxidation  of  the  hydrochloric  acid ;  thirdly,  by  decomposing  a 
metallic  hypochlorite  with  sulphuric  acid  or  other  oxacid;  fourthly,  by 
passing  chlorine  gas  into  water  holding  in  suspension  a  solution  containing 
metallic  oxides,  hydrates,  carbonates,  sulphates,  phosphates,  &c.,  the  most 

^  Chlorine  monoxide  or  Hypochlorous  oxide        ....       d^O 

Chlorine  trioxide  or  Chloroue  oxide CI/)!| 

Chlorine  tetroxide C1^0l«. 

t  2HgO  +  CL       =       HffClsHgO  +  CUO 

Men-uric  Chlorine.  Bfen^uric  Hypochlorooi 

oxide.  oxychloride.  oxide. 

X  Pelouie  Add.  Ohiin.  Phys.  [8],  tU,  n^ 
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adtsDUfeons  for  the  purpose  being  mercuric  oxide,  or  calcium  carbonate 
(chalk).* 

The  aqueous  solution  of  bypochlorous  acid  has  a  yellowish  color,  an  acid 
tisle,  and  a  characteristic  sweetish  smelL  The  strong  acid  decomposes 
rapidly  even  when  kept  in  ice.  The  dilute  acid  is  more  stable,  but  is  de- 
composed by  long  boiling  into  chloric  acid,  water,  chlorine,  and  oxygen. 
Hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  it,  with  formation  of  chlorine. f  It  is  a 
Tery  powerful  bleaching  and  oxidizing  agent,  couTerting  many  of  the  ele- 
meats — iodine,  selenium,  and  arsenic,  for  example  —  into  their  highest 
oxides,  and  at  the  same  time  liberating  chlorine. 

MttaUie  kypoehlorites  may  be  obtained  in  the  pure  state  by  neutralizing^ 
kypoehlorous  acid  with  metallic  hydrates,  such  as  those  of  sodium,  cal- 
einm,  copper,  &c. ;  but  they  are  usually  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  gas 
into  solutions  of  alkalies  or  alkaline  carbonates,  or  oyer  the  dry  hydrates 
of  the  earth-metals — dry  slaked  lime,  for  example.  In  this  process  a 
metallic  chloride  is  formed  at  the  same  time.|  The  salts  thus  obtained 
eoastitate  the  bleaching' and  disinfecting  salts  of  commerce.  They  will  be 
more  fuUy  described  under  the  head  of  calcium  salts. 

Csioaoirs  Oxidb,  Acid,  and  Salts.  —  The  oxide  is  prepared  by  heating 
in  a  flask  filled  to  the  neck,  a  mixture  of  4  parts  of  potassium  chlorate 
aod  S  parts  of  arsenious  acid,  or  oxide,  with  12  parts  of  nitric  acid  pre- 
riously  diluted  with  4  parts  of  water.  During  the  operation,  which  must 
be  performed  in  a  water-bath,  a  greenish-yellow  gas  is  evoWed,  which  is 
permanent  in  a  freezing  mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  but  liquefiable  by  extreme 
cold.  It  dissolves  freely  in  water  and  in  alkaline  solutions,  forming 
ehlorous  acid  and  metallic  chlorites.  The  reaction  by  which  chlorous 
oxide  is  formed  is  somewhat  complicated.  The  arsenious  acid  depriyes 
tke  nitric  acid  of  part  of  its  oxygen,  reducing  it  to  nitrous  acid,  which  is 
then  reoxidized  at  the  expense  of  the  chloric  acid,  reducing  it  to  chlorous 
oxide.} 

Chlarout  Add  may  be  prepared  by  condensing  chlorous  oxide  in  water, 
or  by  decomposing  a  metallic  chlorite  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  phosphoric 
acid.  Its  concentrated  solution  is  a  greenish-yellow  liquid  haying  strong 
bleaching  and  oxidizing  properties.  It  does  not  decompose  carbonates, 
hot  acts  strongly  with  caustic  alkalies  and  earths  to  form  chlorites. 

Chlobihb  TxTROxiDi.  —  When  potassium  chlorate  is  made  into  a  paste 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  cooled,  and  this  paste  is  very  cau- 
tioosly  heated  by  warm  water  in  a  small  glass  retort,  a  deep-yellow  gas  is 
erolTed,  which  is  the  body  in  question ;  it  can  be  collected  only  by  dis- 
placement, since  mercury  decomposes  and  water  absorbs  it. 

Chlorine  tetroxide  has  a  powerful  odor,  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
preceding  compounds,  and  of  chlorine  itself.  It  is  exceedingly  explosive, 
being  resolved  with  violence  into  its  elements  by  a  temperature  short  of 
the  boiling-point  of  water.  Its  preparation  is,  therefore,  always  attended 
with  danger,  and  should  be  performed  only  on  a  small  scale.  It  is  com- 
posed by  measure  of  one  volume  of  chlorine  and  two  volumes  of  oxygen, 

•  0(V3»    +     OH,     -f.     CI4     =     00|     -f-     CiiCij     -H     acino 

Gklcinm  Water.  Chlorine.         Carbon  Calcium         Hypochloroos 

arbonate.  dioxide.  chloride.  acid. 

tCIHO    -f.   CIH         =      0,H    =    Clf. 

ica%0|       +        CI.        =        OaCltO,        +        CaCI,        -f-        OH, 
GUcium  Chloiine*  Oalciam  Calclnm  Water. 

hydnte.  hypochlorite.  chloride. 

I    9C]0|H        +        2N0,H        =         2N08H       +        OH,      -H  Cl^ 

OkloHcadd.        KitarooB  add.  Nitric  acid.  Water.        Chlorooa  oxide. 

16* 
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condensed  into  two  Tolumes.*  It  may  be  liquefied  by  cold.  The  Bolution. 
of  the  gas  in  water  bleaches. 

'The  euehlorine  of  PaTj,  prepared  by  gently  heating  pota«siam  chlorate 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  is  probably  a  mixture  of  chlorous  acid  and 
free  chlorine. 

The  production  of  chlorine  tetroxide  from  potassium  chlorate  and  sul- 
phuric acid  depends  upon  the  spontaneous  splitting  of  the  chloric  acid  into 
chlorine  tetroxide  and  perchloric  acid,  which  latter  remains  as  a  potas- 
sium salt.f 

When  a  mixture  of  potassium  chlorate  and  sugar  is  touched  with  a 
drop  of  oil  of  vitriol,  it  is  instantly  set  on  fire,  the  chlorine  tetroxide 
disengaged  being  decomposed  by  the  combustible  substance  with  such 
Tiolence  as  to  cause  inflammation.  If  crystals  of  potassium  chlorate  be 
thrown  into  a  glass  of  water,  a  few  small  fragments  of  phosphorus  added, 
and  then  oil  of  vitriol  poured  down  a  narrow  funnel  reaching  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  glass,  the  phosphorus  will  burn  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
water,  by  the  assistance  of  the  oxygen  of  the  chlorine  tetroxide  disen- 
gaged. The  liquid  at  the  same  time  becomes  yellow,  and  acquires  the 
odor  of  that  gas. 

Chloric  Acid. — This  is  the  most  important  compound  of  the  series.  When 
chlorine  is  passed  to  saturation  into  a  moderately  strong  hot  solution  of 
potassium  hydrate  or  carbonate,  and  the  liquid  concentrated  by  OTaporation, 
it  yields,  on  cooling,  flat  tabular  crystals  of  a  colorless  salt,  consisting  of 
potassium  chlorate.     The  mother-liquor  contains  potassium  chloride.  J 

From  potassium  chlorate,  chloric  acid  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  the 
salt  with  a  solution  of  hydrofluosilicic  acid,  which  forms  an  almost  insoluble 
potassium  salt,  decanting  the  clear  liquid,  and  digesting  it  with  a  little  silica, 
which  removes  the  excess  of  the  hydrofluosilicic  acid.  Filtration  through 
paper  must  be  avoided. 

By  cautious  evaporation,  the  acid  may  be  so  far  concentrated  as  to  assume 
a  sirupy  consistence ;  it  is  then  very  easily  decomposed.  It  sometimes  seta 
fire  to  paper,  or  other  dry  organic  matter,  in  consequence  of  the  facility 
with  which  it  is  deoxidized  by  combustible  bodies. 

The  chlorates  are  easily  recognized ;  they  give  no  precipitate  when  in 
solution  with  silver  nitrate ;  they  evolve  pure  oxygen  when  heated,  passing 
thereby  into  chlorides;  and  they  afford,  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
the  characteristic  explosive  yellow  gas  already  described.  The  dilute' solu- 
tion of  the  acid  has  no  bleaching  power. 

Perchloric  Acid.  —  When  powdered  potassium  chlorate  is  thrown  by 
small  portions  at  a  time  into  hot  nitric  acid,  a  change  takes  place  of  the  same 
description  as  that  which  happens  when  sulphuric  acid  is  used,  but  with  this 
important  difference:  that  the  chlorine  and  oxygen,  instead  of  being  erolved 
in  a  dangerous  state  of  combination,  are  emitted  in  a  state  of  mixture.  The 
result  of  the  reaction  is  a  mixture  of  potassium  nitrate  and  perchlorate, 
which  may  be  readily  separated  by  their  difference  of  solubility. 

Perchloric  acid  is  obtained  by  distilling  potassium  perchlorate  with  sul- 
phuric acid.  Pure  perchloric  acid  is  a  colorless  liquid,  of  1  *782  sp.  gr.  at 
16-6®  (60°  F.),  not  solidifying  at  —35®  (—81®  F.);  it  soon  becomes  colored 

*  Its  formala  is  ClgOf. 

t     OGIQyK      +       3S04n,       =       2Cla04       +       SCIOfH        +       3SO4KS     +     2H^ 
PotuMiam  Hydrogen  Chlorine  Hydrogen  Potassiam         Water, 

chlorate.  sulphate.  tetroxide. 

X     ZKfi       +        Cl«       =        6KCI        + 
PotMsiom         Chlorine.         Potaasinm 
oxide.  chloride. 


+     2CI04H 

Hydrogen 
perchlorate. 

+ 

3SO4KS 

Potassiam 
sulphate. 

ClOkK 
Potaasinm 
chlorate. 
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eren  if  kept  in  the  dark,  and  after  a  few  weeks  decomposes  with  explosion. 
The  vapor  of  perchloric  acid  is  transparent  and  colorless :  in  contact  with 
moist  air,  it  produces  dense  white  fumes.  The  acid,  when  cautiously  mixed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass,  which  is  a 
compound  of  perchloric  acid  with  one  molecule  of  water.*  When  brought 
in  contact  with  carbon,  ether,  or  other  organic  substances,  perchloric  acid 
explodes  with  nearly  as  much  Tiolence  as  chloride  of  nitrogen. 

Covpoi7in>  OF  Cblobiitk  and  Nitrogen.  — When  sal-ammoniac  or  ammonia 
nitrate  ia  diasoWed  in  water,  and  a  jar  of  chlorine  inverted  in  the  solution, 
the  gas  is  absorbed,  and  a  deep-yellow  oily  liquid  is  observed  to  collect  upon 
the  surface  of  the  solution,  ultimately  sinking  in  globules  to  the  bottom. 
This  ia  nitrogen  chloride,  the  most  dangerously  explosive  substance  known. 
The  following  is  the  safest  method  of  conducting  the  experiment :  — 

A  somewhat  dilute  and  tepid  solution  of  pure  sal-ammoniac  in  distilled 
wKter  poured  into  a  clean  basin,  and  a  bottle  of  chlorine,  the  neck  of  which 
is  qnite  free  from  grease,  inverted  into  it.  A  shallow  and  heavy  leaden  cup 
is  placed  beneath  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  to  collect  the  product.  When 
enongh  has  been  obtained,  the  leaden  vessel  may  be  withdrawn  with  its 
dangerous  contents,  the  chloride  remaining  covered  with  a  stratum  of  water. 
The  operator  should  protect  his  face  with  a  strong  wire-gauze  mask  when 
experimenting  upon  this  substance. 

The  change  may  be  explained  by  the  following  diagram :  — 

Chlorine . _—-s^  Nitrogen  chloride. 

Chlorine ^^^  m — "^^  Hydrochloric  acid. 

r   f  Nitrogen  ^ 
Sal-ammoniac  }  \  Hydrogen 

(^  Hydrochloric  acid Hydrochloric  aoid.f 

Nitrogen  chloride  is  very  volatile,  and  its  vapor  is  exceedingly  irritating 
to  the  eyes.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*658.  It  may  be  distilled  at  71^ 
(160^  F.),  although  the  experiment  is  attended  with  great  danger.  Between 
^  {200P  F.)  and  105®  (221®  P.)  it  explodes  with  the  most  fearful  violence. 
Contact  with  almost  any  combustible  matter,  as  oil  or  fat  of  any  kind,  de- 
termines the  explosion  at  common  temperatures;  a  vessel  of  porcelain,  glass, 
or  even  of  cast-iron,  is  broken  to  pieces,  and  the  leaden  cup  receives  a  deep 
indentation.  This  body  has  usually  been  supposed  to  contain  nitrogen  and 
eblorine  in  the  proportion  of  14  parts  of  the  former  to  106*5  parts  of  the 
latter,  but  recent  experiments  upon  the  corresponding  iodine  compound 
(p*  191)  induce  a  belief  that  it  contains  hydrogen.} 

Chlobinv  and  Carbon.  —  Several  compounds  of  chlorine  and  carbon  are 
known.)  They  are  obtained  indirectly  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon 
certain  organic  compounds,  and  will  be  described  under  Organic  Chemistry. 

•  ao«H  -f  OHa. 

t      NH|a    +  6C1    =       NCI,       +       4nCT 

Ammonium       Chlorine       Nitrogen        Hydrochlorio 
chloride.  trichloride.  acid. 

X  Inatead  of  NC1„  it  may  in  reaUty  be  NHCli,  or  NB^ 

i  CyCl»  G^CIf,  CyC]«,  and  CCI4. 
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BBomnE. 

Bbomihi*  was  diseoTered  by  Balard  in  1826.  It  U  found  in  sea-water, 
and  is  a  frequent  constituent  of  saline  springs,  chiefly  as  magnesium  bro- 
mide :  a  celebrated  spring  of  the  kind  exists  near  Kreuznach  in  Prussia. 
Bromine  may  be  obtained  pure  by  the  following  process,  which  depends 
upon  the  fact  that  ether,  agitated  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  bromine, 
removes  the  greater  part  of  that  substance. 

The  mother-liquor,  from  which  the  less  soluble  salts  have  separated  by 
orystalliiation,  is  exposed  to  a  stream  of  chlorine,  and  then  shaken  up 
with  ether;  the  chlorine  decomposes  the  magnesium  bromide,  and  the 
ether  dissolves  the  bromine  thus  set  free.  On  standing,  the  ethereal  solu- 
tion, having  a  fine  red  color,  separates,  and  may  be  removed  by  a  funnel 
or  pipette.  Caustic  potash  is  then  added  in  excess,  and  heat  applied; 
potassium  bromide  and  bromate  are  formed.  The  solution  is  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  the  saline  matter,  after  ignition  to  redness  to  decompose 
the  bromate,  is  heated  in  a  small  retort  with  manganese  dioxide  and  sul- 
phuric acid  diluted  with  a  little  water,  the  neck  of  the  retort  being 
plunged  into  cold  water.  The  bromine  volatiliies  in  the  form  of  a  deep- 
red  vapor,  which  condenses  into  drops  beneath  the  liquid. 

Bromine  is  at  common  temperatures  a  red  thin' liquid  of  an  exceedingly 
intense  color,  and  rery  volatile;  it  freezes  at  about — 7^  (19®  F.),  and 
boils  at  Gd^"  (143<>  F.)  The  density  of  the  liquid  is  2-976,  and  that  of  the 
vapor  6*64  compared  with  air,  and  80  compared  with  hydrogen.  The 
odor  of  bromine  is  very  suffocating  and  offensive,  much  resembling  tbat 
of  iodine,  but  more  disagreeable.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  more 
freely  in  alcohol,  and  most  abundantly  in  eUier.  The  aqueous  solution 
bleaches. 

Htdroobm  Bromide,  or  Htdbobromio  AoiD.f — This  substance  bears 
the  closest  resemblance  to  hydriodic  acid:  it  has  the  same  constitution  by 
volume,  very  nearly  the  same  properties,  and  may  be  prepared  by  means 
exactly  similar,  substituting  the  one  body  for  the  other  (see  page  189). 
The  solution  of  hydrobromio  acid  has  also  the  power  of  dissolving  a  large 
quantity  of  bromine,  thereby  acquiring  a  red  tint.  Hydrobromio  acid 
contains  by  weight  80  parts  bromine  and  1  part  hydrogen. 

Bromio  Acid.  J— Caustic  alkalis  in  presence  of  bromine  undergo  the 
same  change  as  with  chlorine,  a  metallic  bromide  and  bromate  being  pro- 
duced: these  may  often  be  separated  by  the  inferior  solubility  of  the  lat- 
ter. Bromic  acid,  obtained  from  barium  bromate,  closely  resembles  chloric 
acid ;  it  is  easily  decomposed.  The  bromates,  when  heated,  lose  oxygen  and 
become  bromides. 

A  hypobromous  acid  corresponding  to  hypochlorous  acid  is  likewise 
known. 


lODnVE. 


This  element  was  first  no^eed  in  1812  by  M.  Courtois,  of  Paris.   Minute 
traces  are  found  in  combination  with  sodium  or  potassium  in  sea- water, 
and  occasionally  a  much  larger  proportion  in  that  of  certain  mineral   # 
Bprings.     It  seems  to  be  in  some  way  beneficial  to  many  marine  plants,  as 


♦  From  ^p%*  »  noisome  ranell :  «  ▼ery  appropriate  term, 
t  HBr.  X  BrQaH. 
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ttes0  latter  have  the  power  of  abstracting  it  from  the  surrounding  water, 
and  aeeamalating  it  in  their  tissues.  It  is  from  this  source  that  all  the 
iodine  of  commerce  is  deriTcd.  It  has  lately  been  found  in  minute  quan- 
tit  J  ia  some  aluminous  slates  of  Sweden,  and  in  several  varieties  of  coal 
and  turf. 

Kdp,  or  the  half-vitrified  ashes  of  sea-weeds,  prepared  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Western  Islands  and  the  northern  shores  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, is  treated  with  water,  and  the  solution  filtered.  The  liquid  is  then 
concentrated  by  evaporation  until  it  is  reduced  to  a  very  small  volume, 
the  sodium  chloride^  sodium  carbonate,  potassium  chloride,  and  other 
salts  being  removed  as  they  successively  crystallixe.  The  dark-brown 
BMther-ltquor  left  contains  very  nearly  the  whole  of  the  iodine,  as  iodide  of 
sodium,  magnesium,  &e. :  this  is  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  and  manganese 
dioxide,  and  gently  heated  in  a  leaden  retort,  when  the  iodine  distils  over 
and  condenses  in  the  receiver.  The  theory  of  the  operation  is  exactly 
analogous  to  that  of  the  preparation  of  chlorine ;  in  practice,  however,  it 
requires  careful  management,  otherwise  the  impurities  present  in  the 
solution  interfere  with  the  general  result.* 

The  manganese  is  not  absolutely  necessary ;  potassium  or  sodium  iodide, 
heated  with  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  evolves  iodine.  This  effect  is 
due  to  a  secondary  action  between  the  hydriodic  acid  first  produced  and 
the  excess  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  in  which  both  suffer  decomposition, 
yielding  iodine  water,  and  sulphurous  acid. 

Iodine  crystallizes  in  plates  or  scales  of  a  bluish-black  color  and  imper- 
fect metallic  lustre,  resembling  that  of  plumbago:  the  crystals  are  some- 
times very  large  and  brilliant.  Its  density  is  4*948.  It  melts  at  107® 
(225^  P.),  and  boils  at  175^  ^847°  F.),  the  vapor  having  an  exceedingly 
beautiful  violet  color.f  It  is  slowly  volatile,  however,  at  common  temper- 
atures, and  exhales  an  odor  much  resembling  that  of  chlorine.  The  den- 
sity of  the  vapor  is  8  716  compared  with  air,  127  compared  with  hydro- 
gen. Iodine  requires  for  solution  about  7000  parts  of  water,  which  never- 
theless acquires  a  brown  color ;  in  alcohol  it  is  much  more  freely  soluble. 
Solutions  of  hydriodic  acid  and  the  iodides  of  the  alkaline  metals  also 
dissolve  a  large  quantity :  these  solutions  are  not  decomposed  by  water, 
which  is  the  case  with  the  alcoholic  tincture 

Iodine  stains  the  skin,  but  not  permanently ;  it  has  a  very  energetic 
action  upon  the  animal  system,  and  is  much  used  in  medicine. 

Ooe  of  the  most  characteristic  properties  of  iodine  is  the  production  of 
a  splendid  blue  color  by  contact  with  starch.  The  iodine  for  this  purpose 
most  be  free  or  uncombined.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  make  the  test  available 
for  the  purpose  of  recognizing  the  presence  of  the  element  in  question 
when  a  soluble  iodide  is  suspected ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  a  very  small 
qoantity  of  chlorine- water,  when  the  iodine,  being  displaced  from  combi- 
nation, becomes  capable  of  acting  upon  the  starch. 

HmBooaK  Iodids,  or  Htdriodio  Acid.  —  The  simplest  process  for  pre- 
paring hydriodic  acid  gas  is  to  introduce  into  a  glass  tube,  sealed  at  one 
extremity,  a  little  iodine,  then  a  small  quantity  of  roughly  powdered  glass 
moistened  with  water,  upon  this  a  few  fragments  of  phosphorus,  and  lastly 
more  glass:  this  order  of  iodine,  glass,  phosphorus,  glass,  is  repeated  until 
the  tube  is  half  or  two-thirds  filled.  A  cork  and  narrow  bent  tube  are 
then  fitted,  and  gentle  heat  applied.  The  gas  is  best  collected  by  displace- 
ment of  air.     The  experiment  depends  on  the  formation  of  an  iodide  of 

«2KI       -f       MnOft       +      280411,    =       I.      -f      SO4K,      +      BO^Mn      +      2011^ 
FotMiittm      MangiuiaM         Hjdrof(t;n       Iodine.       PotMsiam       IfAngnnese  Wftter. 

iodidiL  diozlda.  ralpluito.  sulphate.  lalplmle. 

t  Whence  Oie  name,  from  M^,  yioIet<olored. 
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phosphorus  and  its  subsequent  decomposition  by  water,  whereby  hydroffcn 
phosphite,  or  phosphorous  acid,  and  hydrogen  iodide  are  produced.*    The 

glass  merely  serves  to  moderate  the  Tiolence 
^'  ^**-  of  the  action  of  the  iodine  upon  the  phoa- 

-^  phorus. 

Hydriodic  acid  gas  greatly  resembles  the 
corresponding  chlorine  compound ;  it  is  color- 
less, and  highly  acid;  it  fumes  in  the  air, 
and  is  very  soluble  in  water.  Its  density  ia 
about  4*4  compared  with  air,  64  compared 
with  hydrogen.  By  weight,  it  ia  composed 
of  127  parts  iodine  and  1  part  hydrogen; 
and  by  measure  of  equal  Tolumea  of  iodine 
▼apor  and  hydrogen  united  without  con- 
densation. 

Solution  of  hydriodic  acid  may  be  pre- 
pared by  a  process  much  less  troublesome  than 
the  above.  Iodine  in  fine  powder  is  suspended 
in  water,  and  a  stream  of  washed  hydrogen 
sulphide  passed  through  the  mixture;  sul- 
phur is  deposited,  and  the  iodine  converted 
into  hydriodic  acid.  When  the  liquid  has  become  colorless,  it  is  heated,  to 
expel  the  excess  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  filtered.  The  solution  cannot 
be  kept  long,  especially  if  it  be  concentrated ;  the  oxygen  of  the  air  grad- 
ually decomposes  the  hydriodic  acid,  and  iodine  is  set  free,  whicliy  dissolving 
in  the  remainder,  communicates  to  it  a  brown  color. 

Compounda  of  lodme  and  (hofgen. 
The  most  important  of  these  are  the  iodic  and  periodic  oxides. 

0ompo8ition  by  weigfaLf 
I * ^ 

Iodine.       Oxjgen. 

Iodic  oxide .    127  40 

Periodic  oxide    ......         127  56 

Both  these  are  acid  oxides,  uniting  with  water  and  metallic  oxides,  and 
forming  salts  called  iodates  and  periodates.  The  composition  of  the  hydro- 
gen salts  is  as  follows :  %  — 

Iodine.  Oxygen.  Hydrogen.  Iodic  ozlda.  Water. 
Hydrogen  lodate  or  Iodic  acid  127  -|-  48    -|-    1      or      384    -f     18 

Hydrogen  Periodate  or  Periodic  acid  127  -f- ^^    +    1      or      886    -|-     18 

Iodic  acid  may  be  prepared  by  the  direct  oxidation  of  iodine  with  nitric 
acid  of  specific  gravity  1*5 ;  6  parts  of  dry  iodine  with  200  parts  of  nitric 
acid  are  kept  at  a  boiling  temperature  for  several  hours,  or  until  the  iodine 
has  disappeared.  The  solution  is  then  cautiously  distilled  to  dryness,  and 
the  residue  dissolved  in  water  and  made  to  crystallize. 

Iodic  acid  is  a  very  soluble  substance ;  it  crystallizes  in  colorless,  aix- 
sided  tables.  At  107°  (224°  F.)  it  is  resolved  into  water  and  iodic  oxide, 
which  forms  tabular  rhombic  crystals,  and  when  heated  to  the  temperature 
of  boiling  olive  oil«  is  completely  resolved  into  iodine  and  oxygen.  The 
solution  of  i6dic  acid  is  readily  deoxidized  by  sulphurous  acid.     The  iodates 

•  P«       +       le       +       60H,       =  6HI  +  2PQ,H, 

Phoepborna.      Iodine.  Water.  Hydrogen  iodide.       Hydxx)gen  phofphite. 

t  IA  Md  I  A* 

tlA-OHfl       =       2^"  "VO^       =       2IO4H. 
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mneh  resemble  the  chlorates :  that  of  potassium  is  decomposed  by  heat  into 
potassiam  iodide  and  oxygen  gas. 

Periodie  Add. — When  solution  of  sodium  iodate  is  mixed  with  caustic 
soda,  and  a  current  of  chlorine  transmitted  through  the  liquid,  two  salts 
are  formed  —  namely,  sodium  chloride  and  a  compound  of  sodium  periodate 
with  sodium  hydrate,  which  is  sparingly  soluble.*  This  is  separated,  con- 
Terted  into  a  siWer-salt,  and  dissoWed  in  nitric  acid :  the  solution  yields,  on 
eTsporation,  crystals  of  yellow  silver  periodate,  from  which  the  acid  may 
be  separated  by  the  action  of  water,  which  resolTCS  the  salt  into  free  acid 
uid  insoluble  basic  periodate. 

Periodie  acid  crystallizes  from  its  aqueous  solution  in  deliquescent 
oblique  rhombic  prisms,  which  melt  at  180®  (266®  F.^,  and  are  resolved  at 
\1QP  (338®  F.)  into  water  and  a  white  mass  of  periodic  oxide,  which  at  180® 
or  190®  (356® — 874®  F.)  gives  off  oxygen  with  great  rapidity,  and  leaves 
iodie  oxide. 

The  solution  of  periodic  acid  is  reduced  by  many  organic  substances, 
sad  instantly  by  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphurous  acid,  and  hydrogen  sul- 
phide. With  hydrochloric  acid  it  forms  water,  iodine  chloride,  and  free 
ehlorine.  The  metallic  periodates  are  resolved  by  heat  into  oxygen  and 
metallic  iodide. 

Cow^xmndi  of  Todifu  and  Nitrogen. — When  finely  powdered  iodine  is  put 
into  caustic  ammonia,  it  is  in  part  dissolved,  giving  a  deep-brown  solution, 
sad  the  residue  is  converted  into  a  black  powder,  called  nitrogen  iodide.'\ 
The  brown  liquid  consists  of  hydriodic  acid,  holding  iodine  in  solution, 
and  is  easily  separated  from  the  solid  product  by  a  filter.  The  latter, 
while  still  wet,  is  distributed  in  small  quantities  upon  separate  pieces  of 
bibuIoDS  paper,  and  left  to  dry  in  the  air. 

Nitrogen  iodide  is  a  black  insoluble  powder,  which,  when  dry,  explodes 
with  the  slightest  touch  —  even  that  of  a  feather  —  and  sometimes  without 
tnj  obvious  cause.  The  explosion  is,  however,  not  nearly  so  violent  as 
that  of  nitrogen  chloride,  and  is  attended  with  the  production  of  violet 
fames  of  iodine.  According  to  Dr.  Oladstone,  this  substance  contains  hy- 
drogen«  and  may  be  viewed  as  ammonia  in  which  two  thirds  of  the  hy- 
drogen are  replaced  by  iodine.  J  According  to  the  researches  of  Bunsen, 
it  must  be  viewed  as  a  combination  of  nitrogen  tri-iodide  with  ammonia. { 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  substance  called  nitrogen  iodide  varies  in 
composition.  Gladstone,  by  changing  the  mode  of  preparation,  obtained 
ttTcral  compounds  of  nitrogen  tri-iodide  with  ammonia. 

Cow^f(ntndt  of  Iodine  and  Chlorine.  —  Iodine  readily  absorbs  chlorine  gas, 
forming,  when  the  chlorine  is  in  excess,  a  solid  yellow  compound,  and 
when  the  iodine  preponderates,  a  brown  liquid.  The  solid  iodide  is 
decomposed  by  water,  yielding  hydrochloric  and  iodic  acids.  || 

Another  definite  compound  is  formed  by  heating  in  a  retort  a  mixture 
of  1  part  iodine  and  4  parts  potassium  chlorate;  oxygen  gas  and  iodine 
chloride  are  disengaged,  and  the  latter  may  be  condensed  by  suitable 
means.    Potassium  iodate  and  perchlorate  remain  in  the  retort. 

This  iodine  chloride  is  a  yellow  oily  liquid,  of  suffocating  smell  and 
•stringent  taste ;  it  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  without  decomposition. 
U  probably  consists  of  127  parts  iodine  and  85-6  parts  chlorine. f 

•  lOkVa      +       SNaHO     +      CL       =       2Na.Cl        +        lO^HsNa, 
Sodium  Sodium         Chloilno  Sodinm  Basic  Rodium 

iodato.  hydrate.  chlor^e,  periodate. 

tNl9.  :NHI|.  {NI..NH.. 

I  Bfliice  li  is  doif  btloH  ICIft,  f  lOL 
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This  element  has  aerer  been  isolated — at  least,  in  a  state  fit  for  exam- 
ination;  its  properties  are  consequently  in  great  measure  unli&own; 
but  from  the  obserrations  made,  it  is  presumed  to  be  gaseous,  and  to  pos- 
sess color,  like  chlorine.  The  compounds  containing  fluorine  can  be  easily 
decomposed,  and  the  element  transferred  from  one  body  to  another;  but 
its  intense  chemical  energies  towards  the  metals  and  towards  silicium,  a 
component  of  glass,  have  hitherto  baffled  all  attempts  to  obtain  it  pure  in 
the  separate  state.  As  calcium  fluoride,  it  exists  in  small  quantities  in 
many  animal  substances,  such  as  bones.  Several  chemists  have  endeavored 
to  obtain  it  by  decomposing  silver  fluoride  by  means  of  chlorine  in  vessels 
of  fluor-spar,  but  even  these  experiments  have  not  led  to  a  decisive  result. 

Htdrogin  Flvobidi,  or  Htdkoplvorio  Acid.* — When  powdered  cal- 
cium fluoride  (fluor-spar)  is  heated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  a 
retort  of  platinum  or  lead  connected  with  a  carefully  cooled  receiver  of 
the  same  metal,  a  very  volatile  colorless  liquid  is  obtained,  which  emits 
copious  white  and  highly  snff'ocating  fumes  in  the  air.  This  was  formerly 
believed  to  be  the  acid  in  the  anhydrous  state.  Louyet,  however,  states 
that  it  still  contains  water,  and  that  hydrofluoric  acid,  like  hydrochloric 
acid,  when  anhydrous,  is  a  gas.  The  anhydrous  acid  may  be  prepared, 
according  to  Fr6my,  by  distilling  hydrogen  and  potassium  fluoride  in  a 
platinum  vessel.  The  acid  is  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures.  In  a 
frigorific  mixture  it  exists  as  a  liquid,  which  acts  violently  on  water  and 
evolves  white  fumes. 

When  hydrofluoric  acid  is  put  into  water,  it  unites  with  the  latter  with 
great  violence:  the  dilute  solution  attacks  glass  with  great  facility.  The 
concentrated  acid,  dropped  upon  the  skin,  occasions  deep  and  malignant 
ulcers,  so  that  great  care  is  requisite  in  its  management.  Hydrofluoric 
acid  contains  19  parts  fluorine  and  1  part  hydrogen. 

In  a  diluted  state,  this  acid  is  occasionally  used  in  the  analysis  of  siliceous 
minerals,  when  alkali  is  to  be  estimated :  it  is  employed,  also,  for  etching 
on  glass,  for  which  purpose  the  acid  may  be  prepared  in  vessels  of  lead, 
that  metal  being  but  slowly  attacked  under  these  circumstances.  The 
vapor  of  the  acid  is  also  very  advantageously  applied  to  the  same  object 
in  the  following  manner :  The  glass  to  be  engraved  is  coated  with  etching- 
ground  or  wax,  and  the  design  traced  in  the  usual  way  with  a  point^ 
instrument.  A  shallow  basin  made  by  beating  up  a  piece  of  sheet-lead  is 
then  prepared,  a  little  powdered  fluor-spar  placed  in  it,  and  enough  sul- 
phuric acid  added  to  form  with  the  latter  a  thin  paste.  The  glass  is 
placed  upon  the  basin,  with  the  waxed  side  downward,  and  gentle  heat 
applied  beneath,  which  speedily  disengages  the  vapor  of  hydrofluoric  acid, 
lu  a  very  few  minutes,  the  operation  is  complete :  the  glass  is  then  re- 
moved and  cleaned  by  a  little  warm  oil  of  turpentine.  When  the  experi- 
ment is  successful,  the  lines  are  very  clean  and  sqiOQth. 

No  combination  of  fluorine  and  oxygen  has  ^et  been  discovered- 


SOLPHVX. 

Tku  U  Mn  elauenlATj  body  of  grekt  importftiiee  Mid  inUreiL  It  is 
oflea  found  id  the  free  stale  in  caaoectioa  wilh  depoaiu  of  gyptum  and 
nwk-sBU;  ita  occurrence  in  lolcnuio  districtB  ii  probably  accJdentaL 
Sicily  furnishes  a  Urge  proportion  of  ilie  sulpliiir  employed  in  Europe. 
In  ■  state  Df  combination  with  iron  and  other  metals,  and  ai  sulphuric  aoid 
nnitcd  to  lime  and  magnesia,  it  is  also  sbundaul. 

Pure  Bolpbur  ia  a  pale-yellow  brittle  solid,  of  well-kneirn  appearance. 
It  melts  when  heated,  and  distils  over  unaltered,  if  air  be  excluded.  The 
crystals  of  sulphur  exhibit  two  distinct  and  incompatible  forms  —  namely, 
Bret,  an  octobedron  with  rhombic  base  (fig.  130),  which  is  the  figure  of 
uiiTe  sulphur,  and  that  assumed  when  sulphur  eeparates  from  solution  at 
common  temperatures,  as  when  a  aolution  of  sulphur  in  CBrboQ  bisulphide 
ii  exposed  lo  slow  eTaporatioD  ia  the  sir;  and.  seoondly,  a  lengthened  prism 
haling  no  relation  to  (he  preceding:  this  happens  when  a  mass  of  sulphur 
ie  melted,  and,  after  partial  cooling,  the  orusl  on  the  sorfaoe  is  broken  and 
the  fluid  portion  poured  out.     Fig.  187  show*  the  result  of  suoh  an  experi- 


Tka  tfeciAe  grarity  of  eulpbnr  Tules  aoeording  to  the  form  In  which  it 
is  crystallised.  The  octohadral  Tariety  has  (he  apeoiSi]  grkTity  2-04G ;  the 
prismatic  Tariety  the  specific  grarity  1-982. 

Sulphur  melta  at  111°  (232°  F.)  (at  114-fi°,  according  to  Brodie):  at  thia 
lemperature  it  is  of  the  color  of  amber,  and  thin  and  fiuid  as  water;  when 
further  heated,  it  begins  to  thicken,  and  to  acquire  a  deeper  color;  and 
between  221°  (480°  F.)  and  246°  (460°  F.}  it  is  so  tenacious  tbat  the  ressel 
in  «hich  it  is  contained  may  be  inrerted  for  a  moment  without  the  loss  of 
its  contents.  If  in  this  state  it  be  poured  into  water,  it  retains  far  many 
bours  a  retnarkablj  soft  and  flexible  condition,  which  should  be  looked  upon 
u  llie  amorphous  stale  of  sulphur.  After  a  while  it  again  becotncs  brittle 
ud  crystalline.  From  the  temperature  last  mentioned  to  the  boiliag-point 
-about  400°  (792°  F.)— sulphur  again  becomes  thin  and  Uquid.  In  the 
preparation  of  commercial  flowers  of  sulphur,  the  Tapor  is  conducted  into 
s  large  cold  chamber,  where  it  condenses  in  minute  crystals.  The  epeoifle 
paTity  of  sulphur  vapor  is  2'22,  referred  to  that  of  air  aa  unity,  or  82  oem- 
pired  wilh  that  of  hydrogen  (Deville). 

Sulphur  is  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  oil  of  turpentine  and  the  fat 
oils  dissoWe  it,  but  the  best  substance  for  the  purpose  is  carbon  bisulphide. 
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Sulphur  is  remarkable  for  the  great  number  of  modifications  which  it  is 
capable  of  assuming.  Of  these,  howcTer,  there  are  two  principsJ  'well- 
characterixed  varieties,  one  solubte,  and  the  other  insoluble  in  carbon  bi- 
sulphide, and  many  minor  modifications.  The  soluble  yariety  is  distinguished 
by  Berthelot*  by  the  name  of  electro-negative  aulphur,  because  it  is  the  form 
which  appears  at  the  positiTS  pole  of  the  Toltaic  battery  during  the  deeom- 
position  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  is  separated  from 
the  combinations  of  sulphur  with  the  electro-positive  metals.  The  insolu- 
ble variety  is  distinguished  as  eleetro'pontive  nUphur,  because  it  is  the  form 
which  appears  at  the  negative  pole  during  the  electric  decomposition  of 
sulphurous  acid,  and  separates  from  compounds  of  sulphur  with  the  electro- 
negative elements,  chlorine,  bromine,  oiygen,  kc. 

The  principal  modifications  of  soluble  sulphur  are  the  octohedr&l  and 
prismatic  varieties  already  mentioned,  and  an  amorphous  variety  which  is 
precipitated  as  a  greenish-white  emulsion,  known  as  milk  of  sulphur  on 
adding  an  acid  to  a  dilute  solution  of  an  alkaline  polysnlphide,  such,  for 
example,  as  is  obtained  by  boiling  sulphur  with  milk  of  lime.f  This  amor- 
phous sulphur  changes  by  keeping  into  a  mass  of  minute  octohedral  crystals. 
Sublimed  sulphur  appears  also  to  be  allied  to  this  modification,  but  it  always 
contains  a  small  portion  of  one  of  the  insoluble  modifications. 

The  chief  modifications  of  insoluble  sulphur  are:  1.  The  amorphous  in- 
soluble variety,  obtained  as  a  soft  magma  by  decomposing  chlorine  bisul- 
phide with  water,  or  by  adding  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  solution  of  a 
hyposulphite.!  2.  The  plastic  sulphur  already  mentioned  as  obtained  by 
pouring  viscid  melted  sulphur  into  water.  A  very  similar  variety  is  pro- 
duced by  boiling  metallic  sulphides  with  nitric  or  nitro-muriatic  acid. 

Magnus  {  obtained  a  black  modification  of  sulphur  by  repeatedly  heating 
sulphur  to  800^  (572^  F.),  cooling  suddenly,  and  exhausting  with  carbon  bi- 
sulphide; and  tnis  black  sulphur,  heated  to  a  temperature  between  190^ 
and  150°,  passed  into  a  red  modification.  According  to  Mitscherlich,  how- 
ever, pure  sulphur  does  not  exhibit  these  modifications ;  but  Tarious  highly 
colored  products  may  be  obtained  by  melting  sulphur  with  small  quantities 
of  fatty  matters.  Even  the  grease  imparted  by  touching  sulphur  with  the 
fingers  is  sufficient  to  alter  its  color  considerably  when  melted. 

When  solutions  of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  ferric  chloride  are  mixed 
together,  a  blue  precipitate  is  sometimes  formed,  which  is  said  to  be  a 
peculiar  modification  of  sulphur. 

C<fnip<nmds  of  SvUpkur  and  Oxygen, 

There  are  two  oxides  of  sulphur  whose  names  and  oomposition  are  as 
follows: 

OompodtioD  by  weight. 
, • , 

Salphnr.       Oxygen. 
Sulphur  dioxide  or  Sulphurous  oxide       .        .        .     82     -f-     82 
Sulphur  trioxide  or  Sulphuric  oxide    .  .        82      -f-      48 

Both  these  oxides  unite  with  water  and  metallic  oxides,  or  the  elements 
thereof,  producing  salts;  those  derived  from  sulphurous  oxide  ere  called 

•Ann-Chim  Phys.  [3],  xlbc  490. 

t  CaS^        +        2HG1         =        CftCIt       +       SH,        +       Si 

Calciam        Hydrocblorlo  Cnlcinm  IlydroBsii         Salphur. 

pentasulphide.        «cid.  chloride.  milphlde. 

%         2CIA        +        SOH,       =       ijm        :f        SjOfc^        4-        8t 
Chlorine  Water.  Hydrochloric    Pypoinlpbiiroiu    Bulpbar. 

binilrWde.  acid.  add. 

I  PoggeadorlTi  4{)in4D9,  xcU.  808. 
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ralphites,  and  those  deriTed  from  sulphuric  acid,  sulphates.     The  oomposi- 
tioo  of  the  hydrogen  salts,  or  acids,  is  as  follows :  * 

Sulphur.      Oxjgen.      Hydrogen.      Sulphuroni  oxide.  Water. 

^y'^°8'«lp''««.    1         82    +    48+2=  64         +18 

or  Sulphurous  acid  j  ^^  t^  i^ 

Sulphuric  ozId«.    Water. 

Hyd^«  Sulphate     >         82    +    64+2=  80         +18 

or  Smphanc  aeid    /  '  '  ' 

The  replacement  of  half  or  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  in  these  acids, 
bj  metals,  giyes  rise  to  metallic  sulphites  and  sulphates. 

There  are  also  several  acids  of  sulphur,  with  their  corresponding  metal- 
he  salts,  to  which  there  are  no  corresponding  anhydrous  oxides,  yiz. : 

1.  Hypotuipkurotu  or  Thiotulphuric  Aeid^  having  the  composition  of  sul- 
phnrie  acid  in  which  one  fourth  of  the  oxygen  is  replaced  by  sulphur.f 
Its  composition  by  weight  is : 

Sulphur.  Oxygen.  Hydrogen. 

64  +  48  +  2 

2.  A  series  of  acids  called  Polythionie  Aeidt,^  in  which  the  same  quanti- 
ties of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  united  with  quantities  of  sulphur  in  the 
proportion  of  the  numbers  2,  8,  4,  5,}  vis.: 

Sulphur.    Oxygen.     Hydrogen. 
IKthionic,  or  Hyposulphuric  acid    .        .        64    -f-    96    -f-      2 

Trithionic  aeid 96    -f    ^    +      2 

Tetrathionic  acid 128    -f     ^     +      2 

Pentathionic  acid         .  .  .160    +    96+2 

Sulphur  Dioxide,  or  Sulphukous  Oxids.  —  This  is  the  only  product  of 
the  combustion  of  sulphur  in  dry  air  or  oxygen  gas.  It  is  most  oonveniently 
prepared  by  heating  sulphuric  acid  with  metallic  mercury  or  copper  clip- 
pings ;  a  portion  of  the  acid  is  decomposed,  one  third  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
sulphuric  oxide  being  transferred  to  the  metal,  while  the  sulphuric  oxide 
is  reduced  to  sulphurous  oxide  which  escapes  as  ga8.||  Another  very  simple 
method  of  preparing  sulphurous  oxide  consists  in  heating  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  with  sulphur ;  a  very  regular  evolution  of  sulphurous  oxide  is 
thus  obtained.  Sulphurous  oxide  is  a  colorless  gas,  having  the  peculiar 
suffocating  odor  of  burning  brimstone ;  it  instantly  extinguishes  fiame,  and 
ii  quite  irrespirible.  Its  density  is  2*21 ;  a  litre  weighs  2-8605  grams ; 
100  cubic  inches  weigh  68-69  grains.  At  —17-8°  (0°  F.),  under  the  ordinary 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  this  gas  condenses  to  a  colorless,  limpid  liquid, 
very  expansible  by  heat.  Cold  water  dissolves  more  than  thirty  times  its 
Tolume  of  sulphurous  oxide.  The  solution,  which  contains  hydrogen  sul- 
phite or  sulphurous  acid,  may  be  kept  unchanged  so  long  as  air  is  excluded, 
but  access  of  oxygen  gradually  converts  the  sulphurous  into  sulphuric  acid, 
although  dry  sulphurous  oxide  and  oxygen  gases  may  remain  in  contact 

*  The  CMnpoeltion  of  these  oxides  and  acids  is  thus  expressed  in  symbols: 
SnIphnrouB  oxide        ....       80| 

Sulphurous  acid SO,H«  =  80^0Hs 

Bnlphnric  oxide  .....       BOg 

Sulphuric  add SO^Ifi  =  80k.0Ha 

t  ftilphurfe  add SO^H. 

ndosalphuric  add      ........    8^aB«> 

X  Prom  mXif,  many,  and  OcZsy,  sulphur. 

I  la  symbols: 

DIthionIc  acid       ....  SsOeHj 

Trithionic  ndd  ....  BsQtHi 

Tetratliionic  acid  ....  SfO^lli 

Pentathionic  add              .        .  PtOoHf 

I     9(WV0B|)       +       Cu       »  flOs-CttO  +       20IT,       +  80, 

ftiVharlcadd.         Copper.  Gopp«r  sulphate.  Water.  Sulphurous  oxide. 
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for  any  length  of  time  without  ohange.  When  eulphiutms  oxide  and 
aqueous  vapor  are  passed  into  a  ressel  cooled  to  below  —8*3^  or — 6^  (17**  or 
2P  F.),  a  crystalline  body  forms,  which  contains  about  24*2  sulphurous 
oxide  to  76-8  of  water. 

One  Tolume  of  sulphuroos  oxide  gas  contains  one  Tolume  of  oxygen  mnd 
half  a  Tolume  of  sulphur  vapor,  condensed  into  one  volume. 

Gases  which,  like  the  present,  are  freely  soluble  in  water,  must  be  col- 
lected  by  displacement,  or  by  the  use  of  the  mercurial  pneumatic  trough. 
The  manipulation  with  the  latter  is  exactly  the  same  in  principle  as  with 
the  ordinary  water-trough,  but  rather  more  troublesome,  from  the  great 
density  of  the  mercury,  and  its  opacity.  The  whole  apparatus  is  on  a  much 
smaller  scale.  The  trough  is  best  constructed  of  hard,  sound  wood,  and  so 
contrived  as  to  economise  as  much  as  possible  the  expensive  liquid  it  is  to 
contain. 

Sulphurous  acid  has  bleaching  properties ;  it  is  used  in  the  arts  for  bleach- 
ing woollen  goods  and  straw-plait.  A  piece  of  blue  litmus  paper  plunged 
into  the  moist  gas  is  first  reddened  and  then  slowly  bleached. 

The  salts  of  sulphurous  acid  are  not  of  much  importance:  those  of  the 
alkalies  are  soluble  and  crystalUzable ;  they  are  easily  formed  by  direct 
combination.  The  sulphites  of  barium,  strontium,  and  calcium  are  insol- 
uble in  water,  but  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  stronger  acids  de- 
compose them ;  nitric  acid  converts  them  into  sulphates. 

Sulphurous  oxide  unites,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  with  chlorine, 
and  also  with  iodine,  forming  compounds,  which  have  been  called  chloro- 
and  iodo-sulphurio  acids.  They  are  decomposed  by  water.  It  also  combines 
with  dry  ammoniacal  gas,  giving  rise  to  a  remarkable  compound  ;  and  with 
nitric  oxide  also,  in  presence  of  an  alkali 

SuLPHun  Tbioxidk  or  Sulfhukic  Oxide  (also  called  Anhydrous  Sulphuric 
addf  or  Sulphuric  anhydride),  —  This  compound  may  be  formed  directly  by 
passing  a  dry  mixture  of  sulphurous  oxide  and  oxygen  gases  over  heate<l 
spongy  platinum ;  or  it  may  be  obtained  by  distilling  the  most  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  with  phosphoric  oxide,  which  then  abstracts  the  water  and 
sets  the  sulphuric  oxide  free.  It  is  usually  prepared,  however,  from  the 
fuming  oil  of  vitriol  of  Nordhausen,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  solution 
of  sulphuric  oxide  in  sulphuric  acid.  On  gently  heating  this  liquid  in  a 
retort  connected  with  a  receiver  cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture,  the  sulphuric 
oxide  distils  over  in  great  abundance,  and  condenses  into  beautiful  white 
silky  crystals,  resembling  those  of  asbestos.  When  thrown  into  water, 
it  hisses  like  a  red-hot  iron,  from  the  violence  with  which  combination 
occurs:  the  product  is  sulphuric  acid.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  even 
for  a  few  moments,  it  liquefies  by  absorption  of  moisture.  It  unites  with 
ammoniacal  gas,  forming  a  salt  called  ammonium  sulphamate,  the  nature  of 
which  will  be  explained  further  on. 

Sulphuric  Acid.  —  This  acid  has  been  known  since  the  fifteenth  century. 

There  are  two  distinct  processes  by  which  it  is  at  present  prepared — 
namely,  by  the  distillation  of  ferrous  sulphate  (copperas  or  green  vitriol), 
and  by  the  oxidation  of  sulphurous  acid  with  nitrous  and  hyponitric  acids. 

The  first  process  is  still  carried  on  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  especially 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Nordhausen  in  Prussia,  and  in  Bohemia.  The  fer- 
rous sulphate,  derived  from  the  oxidation  of  iron  pyrites,  is  deprived  by 
heat  of  the  greater  part  of  its  water  of  crystallization,  and  subjected  to  a 
high  red  heat  in  earthen  retorts,  to  which  receivers  are  fitted  as  soon  as  the 
acid  begins  to  distil  over.  A  part  gets  decomposed  by  the  very  high  tem- 
perature ;  the  remainder  is  driven  ofiT  in  vapor,  which  is  condensed  bv  the 
oold  vessel,  containing  a  very  small  quantity  of  water  or  common  sulphuric 
aoid.    The  product  is  a  brown  nill  Iwriij  of  about  1*9  specific  gravity,  fum- 
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m%  in  the  air,  and  Terj  eorrosWe.  It  is  chiefly  made  for  the  purpose  of 
dissolTing  indigo. 

The  second  method,  which  is,  perhaps,  with  the  single  exception  men- 
tioned, always  followed  as  the  more  economical,  depends  upon  the  fact  that, 
when  solphuroua  oxide,  nitrogen  tetroxide,  and  water  are  present  together 
in  certain  proportions,  the  sulphurous  oxide  becomes  oxidised  at  the  expense 
of  the  nitrogen  tetroxide,  which  by  the  loss  of  one*half  of  its  oxygen,  sinks 
to  the  condition  of  nitrogen  dioxide.  The  operation  is  thus  conducted :  A 
Iftrge  and  yery  long  chamber  is  built  of  sheet-lead  supported  by  timber- 
fnming:  on  the  outside,  at  one  extremity,  a  small  furnace  or  oven  is  eon- 
itruct^  haTing  a  wide  tube  leading  into  the  chamber.  In  this,  sulphur  is 
kept  burning,  the  flame  of  which  heats  a  crucible  containing  a  mixture  of 
nitre  and  oil  of  Titriol.  A  shallow  stratum  of  water  occupies  the  floor  of 
the  chamber,  and  a  jet  of  steam  is  also  introduced.  Lastly,  an  exit  is  pro- 
tided  at  the  remote  end  of  the  chamber  for  the  spent  and  useless  gases. 
The  effect  of  these  arrangements  is  to  cause  a  constant  supply  of  sulphur- 
ous oxide,  atmospheric  air,  nitric  acid  yapor,  and  water  in  the  state  of 
rtetm,  to  be  thrown  into  the  chamber,  there  to  mix  and  react  upon  each 
other.  The  nitric  acid  immediately  gives  up  a  part  of  its  oxygen  to  the 
sulphurous  oxide,  and  is  itself  reduced  to  nitrogen  tetroxide ;  it  does  not 
remain  in  this  state,  however,  but  suflers  further  deoxidation  until  it  be- 
comes reduced  to  nitrogen  dioxide.  That  substance,  in  contact  with  free 
^^TK^Ot  Absorbs  m  portion  of  the  latter,  and  once  more  becomes  tetroxide, 
which  is  again  destined  to  undergo  deoxidation  by  a  fresh  quantity  of  sul- 
phnroos  oxide.  A  very  small  portion  of  nitrogen  tetroxide,  mixed  with  at- 
mospheric air  and  sulphurous  oxide,  may  thus  in  time  convert  an  indefinite 
tmonnt  of  the  latter  into  sulphuric  acid,  by  acting  as  a  kind  of  carrier  be- 
tween the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  the  sulphurous  oxide.  The  presence  of 
water  is  essential  to  this  reaction. 

We  may  thus  represent  the  change :  * 

Nitrogen  tetroxide  f  JJ^'o^^^  JJ      _^^..^     Nitrogen  dioxide  80. 

46  1  Oxygen     16  ^ 

I  Oxygen    16  ^ 
Salphurous  oxide   f  Sulphur   82 

64         1  Oxygen    82 

Wster  ...     18  ^"^^^^  Sulphuric  acid  98. 

Such  is  the  simplest  view  that  can  be  taken  of  the  production  of  sulphuric 
fteid  in  the  leaden  chamber ;  but  it  is  too  much  to  affirm  that  it  is  strictly 
true;  the  reaction  may  be  more  complex.  When  a  little  water  is  put  at 
the  bottom  of  a  large  glass  globe,  so  as  to  maintain  a  certain  degree  of  hu- 
midity in  the  air  within,  and  sulphurous  oxide  and  nitrogen  tetroxide  are 
mtrodaced  by  separate  tubes,  symptoms  of  chemical  action  become  im- 
mediately evident,  and  after  a  little  time  a  white  crystalline  matter  is 
observed  to  condense  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  This  substance  appears 
to  be  a  compound  of  sulphuric  acid,  nitrous  acid,  and  a  little  water.f 
^en  thrown  into  water,  it  is  resolved   into  sulphuric  acid,  nitrogen 

•         WOb  +        80,        +       OH,       =       NO  +  80iH, 

NitrogMi  Salphnrooji        Water.  Mftroeea  Sulphuric 

tetroxide.  oxido.  dioxide.  acid. 

t0«nlti«  de  Clanbry  Mslgned  to  this  cnrlong  substance  the  compoeltion  expressed  by  the 
f^ma^  a|1l/VWR,>.5S0a,  and  this  view  hen  generally  been  roc<'iTed  by  recent  chemical 
VTiUn.  De  u  Provostaye  has  since  shown  that  a  compound  pomessinff  all  the  essential  prop- 
«ti«  ot  the  liody  In  qnestlnn  may  be  formed  by  bringing  together,  in  a  sealed  glass  tube, 
™|ow  ralphnroiu  oxide  and  liquid  nitrogen  tetroxide,  botli  free  from  water.  The  white  crys- 
teflioe  wild  soon  twgins  to  fi>rra,  and  at  the  expimtinn  of  twenty-nix  hours  the  reaction  ap- 
V»n  Qomplete.    The  new  product  is  accompanied  by  an  exceedingly  volatile  greenish  liquid 
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dioxide,  and  nitric  acid.  This  curious  body  is  certainly  Tery  often  pro* 
duced  in  large  quantity  in  the  leaden  chambers;  but  that  its  production  is 
indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  process,  and  constant  when  the  operation 
goes  on  well,  and  the  nitrogen  tetrozide  is  not  in  excess,  may  perhaps  ad- 
mit of  doubt 

The  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  thus  becomes  loaded  with  sul- 
phuric acid:  when  a  certain  degree  of  strength  has  been  reached,  the  acid 
is  drawn  off  and  concentrated  by  CTaporation,  first  in  leaden  pans,  nnd 
afterwards  in  stills  of  platinum,  until  it  attains  a  density  (when  cold^  of 
1*84^  or  thereabouts;  it  is  then  transferred  to  carboys,  or  large  glass  bot- 
tles fitted  in  baskets,  for  sale.  In  Oreat  Britain  this  manufacture  is  one 
of  great  national  importance,  and  is  carried  on  to  a  vast  eztent.  Sulphuric 
acid  is  now  more  frequently  made  by  burning  iron  pyrites,  or  poor  copper 
ore,  or  sine-blende,  as  a  substitute  for  Sicilian  sulphur:  it  very  frequently 
contains  arsenic,  from  which  it  may  be  freed,  howcTcr,  by  heating  it  with 
a  small  quantity  of  sodium  chloride,  or  by  passing  through  the  heated 
acid  a  current  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  whereby  the  arsenic  is  Tolatilixed 
as  trichloride. 

The  most  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  as  it  is  often 
called,  is  a  definite  combination  of  40  parts  sulphuric  oxide,  and  9  parts 
water.*  It  is  a  colorless  oily  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1*85, 
of  intensely  acid  taste  and  reaction.  Organic  matter  is  rapidly  charred 
and  destroyed  by  this  substance.  At  the  temperature  of  — 26°  ( — 16°  F.) 
it  freeies;  at  827°  (620°  F.)  it  boils,  and  may  be  distilled  without  decom- 
position. Oil  of  vitriol  has  a  most  energetic  attraction  for  water;  it  with- 
draws aqueous  vapor  f^om  the  air,  and  when  it  is  diluted  with  water,  great 
heat  is  evolved,  so  that  the  mixture  always  requires  to  be  made  with  cau- 
tion. Oil  of  vitriol  is  not  the  only  hydrate  of  sulphuric  oxide;  three 
others  are  known  to  exist  When  the  fuming  oil  of  vitriol  of  Nordhausen 
is  exposed  to  a  low  temperature,  a  white  crystalline  substance  separates, 
which  is  a  hydrate  containing  half  as  much  water  as  the  common  liquid 
acid.  Then,  again,  a  mixture  of  98  parts  of  strong  liquid  acid  and  18 
parts  of  water  f  congeals  or  crystallixes  at  a  temperature  above  0°,  and 
remains  solid  even  at  7*2°  (45°  F.).  Lastly,  when  a  very  dilute  acid  is 
concentrated  by  evaporation  in  a  vacuum  over  a  surface  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
the  evaporation  stops  when  the  sulphuric  oxide  and  water  bear  to  each 
other  the  proportion  of  80  to  64.{ 

When  the  vapor  of  sulphuric  acid  is  passed  over  red-hot  platinum,  it  is 
decomposed  into  oxygen  and  sulphurous  acid.  St  Claire  Deville  and  De- 
bray  have  recommended  this  process  for  the  preparation  of  oxygen  on  the 
large  scale,  the  sulphurous  acid  being  easily  separated  by  its  solubility  in 
water  or  alkaline  solutions. 

Sulphuric  acid  acts  readily  on  metallic  oxides;  converting  them  into 
sulphates.  It  also  decomposes  carbonates  with  the  greatest  ense,  expelling 
carbon  dioxide  with  effervescence.  With  the  aid  of  heat  it  likewise  de- 
composes all  other  salts  containing  acids  more  volatile  than  itself.  The 
sulphates  are  a  very  important  class  of  salts,  many  of  them  being  exten- 
sively used  in  the  arts.  Most  sulphates  are  soluble  in  water,  but  they  are 
all  insoluble  in  alcohol.     The  barium,  calcium,  strontium,  and  lead  salts 

having  the  chimcten  of  nitrons  acid.  The  white  lubstance,  on  annlTsiii,  wu  finind  to  contain 
the  elements  uf  two  molecules  of  valphnric  oxide  and  one  of  nitrous  oxide,  or  ii/}^J2SO^  31. 
de  la  PTOTostaye  Tery  ingenionsly  explains  the  anomalies  in  the  different  analyses  of  tho 
leaden  chamlier  product  hy  showing  that  the  pure  substance  forms  crystalliiabte  combina- 
tions with  diffV*rent  proportions  of  sulphuric  acid.  (Ann.  Cbim.  Pliys.  Ixxiii.  362.)  See  nlvo 
Weber  (Jahresbericht  fUr  Chemie,  1863,  p.  .738;  1865,  p.  03;  Bull.  Soc.  Cbim.  de  Paris,  1867, 
Lib.) 

•ao^OH.  =  8O4HJ.  t80».aoH,  =  sOiH^-oh^ 

tSQsdOHt    =    80A-20Ht. 
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are  iaaoluble,  or  Terj  slightlj  soluble,  in  water ;  and  are  formed  by  pre- 
eipitaiing  a  soluble  salt  of  either  of  those  metals  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  a 
solnble  metallic  sulphate.  Barium  sulphate  is  quite  insoluble  in  water ; 
eoBsequentlj  sulphuric  acid,  or  its  soluble  salts,  may  be  detected  with  the 
greatest  ease  by  solution  of  barium  nitrate  or  chloride ;  a  white  precipi- 
tate is  thereby  produced  which  does  not  dissolve  in  nitric  acid. 

HTPosvLPHumous,  or  Thiosulphubic  Acid.  — By  digesting  sulphur  with 
a  solution  of  potassium  or  sodium  sulphite,  a  portion  of  that  substance  is 
dissoWed,  and  the  liquid,  by  slow  evaporation,  furnishes  crystals  of  hypo- 
sulphite.* The  acid  itself  is  scarcely  known,  for  it  cannot  be  isolated : 
when  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of  a  hyposulphite,  the  acid 
of  the  latter  ia  almost  instantly  resolved  into  sulphur,  which  precipitates, 
sad  sulphurous  aoid,  easily  recognized  by  its  odor.  In  very  dilute  solu- 
tion, however,  it  appears  to  remain  undecomposed  for  some  time.  The 
most  remarkable  feature  of  the  alkaline  hyposulphites  is  their  property 
of  dissolTing  certain  insoluble  salts  of  silver,  as  the  chloride  —  a  property 
which  has  lately  conferred  upon  them  a  considerable  share  of  importance 
IB  relation  to  the  art  of  photography.  They  are  also  much  used  as  an/t- 
cktora  for  removing  the  last  traces  of  chlorine  from  bleached  goods. 

DiTRioxiG,  or  Htposulphuuo  Acid.  —  This  aoid  is  prepared  by  sus- 
pending finely  divided  manganese  dioxide  in  water  artificially  cooled,  and 
then  transmitting  a  stream  of  sulp'iurous  acid  gas;  the  dioxide  becomes 
monoxide,  half  its  oxygen  converting  the  sulphurous  into  dithionic  acid.f 
The  manganese  dithionate  thus  prepared  is  decomposed  by  a  solution  of 
pore  barium  hydrate,  and  the  barium  salt,  in  turn,  by  enough  sulphuric 
seid  to  precipitate  the  base.  The  solution  of  dithionic  acid  may  be  con- 
centrated by  evaporation  in  a  vacuum,  until  it  acquires  a  density  of  1  *847 ; 
pushed  farther,  it  decomposes  into  sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids.  It 
has  no  odor,  is  very  sour,  and  forms  soluble  salts  with  baryta,  lime,  and 
lead  oxide. 

TuTRioNic  Acid.  — A  substance  accidentally  formed  by  Langlois,^  in  the 
preparation  of  potassium  hyposulphite,  by  gently  heating  with  sulphur  a 
tolation  of  potassium  carbonate  saturated  with  sulphurous  acid.  It  is  also 
produced  by  the  action  of  sulphurous  oxide  on  potassium  hyposulphite.  { 
Its  salts  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  those  of  hyposulphurous  acid,  but 
differ  completely  in  composition,  while  the  acid  itself  is  not  quite  so  prone 
to  change.  It  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  potassium  salt  with  hydro- 
flaosilicic  acid :  it  may  be  concentrated  under  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump, 
but  is  gradually  decomposed  into  sulphur,  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids. 

TcTBATHioHio  AciD.  —  This  acid  was  discovered  by  Fordos  and  G^lis.  || 
When  iodine  is  added  to  a  solution  of  barium  hyposulphite,  a  large  quantity 
of  that  substance  is  dissolved,  and  a  clear  colorless  solution  obtained, 

•   W^K,  +  8  =  SfOgKi 

PotMBinm  Salphnr.  Potawium 

•alphlte.  hyposulphite. 

t     MoO^         +  2SagH|       =       StOcHn       -f-       20H« 

MADguiOM  Sulphurooi  MaaKaneee  Water, 

dioxide.  acid.  dithioiwte. 

X  Ana.  Chiin.  PfaTS.  [2],  IxxIt.  250. 

i  '28|OsK4  +  3S0,  =  28sCVK,  -f  8 

PotanKinm  Sulphnroas  PotaiMiam 

hypoenlphite.  oxide.  trithionate. 

I  Ann.  Gh.  Phwra.  xUt.  247. 
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which,  besides  barlain  iodide,  contains  barium  tetrathionate.*  Bj  snitable 
means,  the  acid  can  be  eliminated,  and  obtained  in  a  state  of  solution.  It 
Tery  closely  resembles  dithionio  acid.  The  same  acid  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  sulphurous  acid  on  chlorine  disulphide. 

Pkntathiomic  Acid.  — Another  acid  of  sulphur  was  discoyered  by  Waek- 
enroder,f  who  formed  it  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  on  sulphurous 
acid.  J  It  is  colorless  and  inodorous,  of  acid  and  bitter  taste,  and  capable 
of  being  concentrated  to  a  considerable  extent  by  cautious  eyaporation. 

Under  the  influence  of  heat,  it  is  decomposed  into  sulphur,  sulphurous 
and  sulphuric  acids,  and  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  salts  of  pentathionic  acid 
are  nearly  all  soluble.  The  barium  salt  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  square 
prisms.  The  acid  is  also  formed  when  lead  dithionate  is  decomposed  hy 
hydrogen  sulphide,  and  when  chlorine  monosulphide  is  heated  with  sul- 
phurous acid. 

Sulphur  with  Hydrogen. 

Htdrogbiv  Monosulphide;  Sulphtdric  Acid;  HTDno8iTi.piiTnuc  Actd; 
SvLPUURKTTED  Htdbogen. — There  are  two  methods  by  which  this  important 
compound  can  be  readily  prepared,  namely,  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  upon  iron  monosulphide,  and  by  the  decomposition  of  antimony  tri- 
sulphide  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  first  method  yields  it  most  easily, 
the  second  in  the  purest  state. 

Iron  monosulphide  is  put  into  the  apparatus  for  hydrogen,  already  seTeral 
times  mentioned,  together  with  water,  and  oil  of  yitriol  is  added  by  the 
funnel,  until  a  copious  disengagement  of  gas  takes  place.  This  is  to  be 
collected  oyer  tepid  water.     The  reaction  is  thus  explained :  — 


Irou  «.lphide.       {  f;"JP''" 


Water      .     .     . 
Sulphuric  oxide 


f  Hydrogen 
\  Oxygen 


Hydrogen  sulphide. 


Ferrous  sulphate.] 


By  the  other  plan,  finely  powdered  antimony  trisulphide  is  put  into  a 
fiasic  to  which  a  cork  and  bent  tube  can  be  adapted,  and  strong  liquid 
hydrochloric  acid  poured  upon  it.  On  the  Application  of  heat,  a  double 
interchange  occurs  between  the  bodies  present,  hydrogen  sulphide  and 
antimony  trichloride  being  formed.  The  action  lasts  only  while  the  heat 
is  maintained. 


Hydroohlorio  acid    {^iS:! 
Antimony  .ulphid,.{8»»Pj;;';„; 


Hydrogen  sulphide. 


Antimony  chloride.] 


Hydrogen  sulphide  is  a  colorless  gas,  haying  the  odor  of  putrid  eggs ;  it 
is  most  offensive  when  in  small  quantity,  when  a  mere  trace  is  present  in 
the  air.     It  is  not  irritating,  but,  on  the  contrary,  powerfully  nareotic 


•      28^Ba       + 
Barium 
hypottulphite. 

f    Ann.  Ch  Phorm. 

X     680,H,      + 
SulpIiuroiM 
acid. 

{      FeS  + 

Fhtohb 
■niphide. 

I         SiigS,         + 
Antimonious 
sulphide. 


lotflne. 

=           Bal, 

+           8,(VBa 

Barium 

Banum 

iodide. 

tetrathionate. 

.  Ix.  189. 

5SHt    =: 

SjOeH,     = 

90H,       +       \ 
Water.          Sulphor. 

Hydrogen 

Pentathionic 

sulpliide. 

acid. 

B04Ht 

==           SHi 

=          8O4F0 

Hydrogen 
aulpliato. 

Hydrogen 
salphide. 

Ferrous 
sulphate. 

CHCl 

=           3SHj 

+          28bCla 

Hydrf»R»n 

Hydrogen 

Antimonloua 

cliloridtt. 

salphide. 

chloride. 
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When  set  on  fire,  it  bams  with  a  blue  flame,  producing  sulphurous  acid 
wken  ihe  supply  of  air  is  abundant;  and  depositing  sulphur  when  the 
oxjgen  is  deficient.  Mixed  with  chlorine,  it  is  instantly  decomposed,  with 
lepsratton  of  the  whole  of  the  sulphur. 

This  gas  has  m  specific  gravity  of  1-171  referred  to  air,  or  17  referred  to 
kjdrogen  as  unity  ;  a  litre  weighs  1*51 991  grams. 

A  pressure  of  17  atmospheres  at  10^  (50®  F.)  reduces  it  to  the  liquid  form. 
Cold  water  dissoWes  its  own  Yolume  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  the  solution 
is  often  directed  to  be  kept  as  a  test ;  it  is  so 
prone  to  decomposition,  howeyer,  by  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  that  it  quickly  spoils.  A  much  better 
plan  is  to  keep  a  little  apparatus  for  generating 
the  gas  always  at  hand,  and  ready  for  use  at  a 
moment's  notice.  A  small  bottle  or  flask,  to 
which  a  bit  of  bent  tube  is  fitted  by  a  cork,  is 
Bopplied  with  a  little  iron  sulphide  and  water; 
when  required  for  use,  a  few  drops  of  oil  of 
▼itriol  are  added,  and  the  gas  is  at  once  eToWed. 
The  experiment  completed,  the  liquid  is  poured 
froiB  the  bottle,  replaced  by  a  little  clean  water, 
and  the  apparatus  is  again  ready  for  use. 

Potassium  heated  in  hydrogen  sulphide  burns 
with  great  energy,  becoming  converted  into  sulphide,  while  pure  hydrogen 
remains,  equal  in  volume  to  the  original  gas.  Taking  this  act  into  account, 
snd  comparing  the  density  of  the  gas  with  those  of  hydrogen  and  sulphur 
vapor,  it  appears  that  every  volume  of  hydrogen  sulphide  contains  one 
volume  of  hydrogen  and  half  of  a  volume  of  sulphur-vapor,  the  whole 
condensed  into  one  volume,  a  constitution  precisely  analogous  to  that  of 
water-vapor.  This  corresponds  very  nearly  with  its  composition  by  weight, 
determined  by  other  means — namely,  16  parts  sulphur  and  1  part  hydrogen. 

When  a  mixture  of  100  measures  of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  150  measures 
of  pare  oxygen  is  exploded  by  the  electric  spark,  complete  combustion 
ensues,  and  100  measures  of  sulphurous  oxide  gas  result. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  is  a  frequent  product  of  the  putrefaction  of  organic 
natter,  both  animal  and  vegetable;  it  occurs  also  in  certain  mineral 
springs,  as  at  Harrogate,  and  elsewhere.  When  accidentally  present  in 
the  atmosphere  of  an  apartment,  it  may  be  instantaneously  destroyed  by  a 
small  quantity  of  chl6rine  gas. 

There  are  few  reagents  of  greater  value  to'  the  practical  chemist  than 
this  substance:  when  brought  in  contact  with  many  metallic  solutions,  it 
gives  rise  to  precipitates,  which  are  often  exceedingly  characteristic  in 
sppearance,  and  it  frequently  affords  the  means  of  separating  metals  from 
eseh  other  with  the  greatest  precision  and  certainty.  The  precipitates 
spoken  of  are  insoluble  sulphides,  formed  by  the  mutual  decomposition  of 
the  metallic  oxides  or  chlorides  and  hydrogen  sulphide,  water  or  hydro- 
chloric acid  being  produced  at  the  same  time.  All  the  metals  are  in  fact 
precipitated,  whose  sulphides  are  insoluble  in  water  and  in  dilute  acids. 

Arsenic  and  cadmium  solutions  thus  treated  give  bright  yellow  precipi- 
tates, the  former  soluble,  the  latter  insoluble,  in  ammonium  sulphide ;  tin 
Btlts  giro  a  brown  or  a  yellow  precipitate,  according  as  the  metal  is  in  the 
form  of  a  stannous  or  a  stannic  salt ;  both  soluble  in  ammonium  sulphide. 
Antimony  solutions  give  an  orange-red  precipitate,  soluble  in  ammonium 
sulphide.  Copper,  lead,  bismuth,  mercury,  and  silver  salts  give  dark- 
brown  or  black  precipitates,  insoluble  in  ammonium  sulphide;  gold  and 
plstinum  salts,  black  precipitates,  soluble  in  ammonium  sulphide. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  possesses  the  properties  of  an  acid ;  its  solution  in 
^^iter  reddens  litmus-paper. 
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The  best  test  for  the  presence  of  this  oompoand  is  paper  wetted  with 
solution  of  lead  acetate.  This  salt  is  blackened  by  the  smallest  trmee  of 
the  gas. 

Hydrogen  dUulphide,  —  This  substance  corresponds  in  eonstitution  smd 
instabiliiy  to  the  hydrogen  dioxide;  it  is  prepared  by  the  following  means: 

Equal  weights  of  slaked  lime  and  flowers  of  sulphur  are  boiled  with  5  or 
6  parts  of  water  for  half  an  hour,  when  a  deep  orange-colored  solution  is 
produced,  containing,  among  other  things,  calcium  disulphide.  This  is 
filtered,  and  slowly  added  to  an  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  with  con« 
stant  agitation.  A  white  precipitate  of  separated  sulphur  and  ealeiuni 
sulphate  makes  its  appearance,  together  with  a  quantity  of  yellow  oilj* 
looking  matter,  which  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel:  this  it?  hydiXK 
gen  disulphide.* 

If  the  experiment  be  conducted  by  pouring  the  acid  into  the  solution  of 
the  sulphide,  then  nothing  but  finely  divided  precipitated  sulphur  Ik  ob- 
tained. 

The  disulphide  is  a  yellow,  viscid,  insoluble  liquid,  exhaling  the  odor 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  its  specific  gravity  is  1*769.  It  is  slowly  de- 
composed even  in  the  cold  into  sulphur  and  hydrogen  monosulphide,  and 
instantly  by  a  higher  temperature,  or  by  contact  with  many  metallic 
oxides. 

Carbon  and  Sulphur, 

Carbon  Disvlphidi  or  Bisulpbidr.  f — A  white  porcelain  tube  is  fiUed 
with  pieces  of  charcoal  which  have  been  recently  heated  to  redness  in  a 
covered  crucibli*.  and  fixed  across  a  furnace  in  a  slightly  inclined  position. 
Into  the  lower  extremity  a  tolerably  wide  tube  is  secured  by  the  aid  of  a 
cork;  this  tube  bends  downward,  and  passes  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  a 
bottle  filled  with  fragments  of  ice  and  a  little  water.  The  porcelain  tube 
being  heated  to  a  bright  redness,  fragments  of  sulphur  are  thrown  into 
the  open  end,  which  is  immediately  afterwards  stopped  by  a  cork.  The 
sulphur  melts,  and  becomes  converted  into  vapor,  which  at  that  high  tem- 
perature combines  with  the  carbon,  forming  an  exceedingly  volatile  com- 
pound, which  is  condensed  by  the  ice  and  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  This  is  collected  and  redistilled  at  a  very  gentle  heat  in  a  retort 
connected  with  a  good  condenser. 

For  preparation  on  the  large  scale,  a  tubulated  earthen  retort  is  filled 
with  charcoal,  and  the  sulphur  is  dropped  in  through  a  porcelain  tube 
passing  through  the  tubulils  and  reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom;  or  the 
charcoal  is  contained  in  a  large  iron  cylinder,  and  the  sulphur  introduced 
through  a  pipe  fitted  into  the  lower  part. 

*  The  renctlnn  which  ensnea  wh«n  calcfom  hydrate,  snlphor,  and  water  are  boHed  together 
iff  rather  complex,  ditmlphido  or  pcntasulphide  of  calciam  being  formed,  tofcether  with  ciUciam 
hypoaulphitc,  arising  from  the  transfer  of  the  oxygen  of  the  decomposed  lime  to  another  por- 
tion of  sulphur. 

3CaO        +        S.        =        2CaS,        +        Ss<y^ 
Lime.  Sulphur.  Calcium  Culcium 

disulphide.         hyposulphite. 

The  calcium  disulphide,  decomposed  by  an  acid  under  favorable  circumstances,  yfeMs  a  cal- 
cium salt  and  hydrogen  disulphide. 

ChS,       -H        SOfH,        =        SH,        +        SO^Ca 
Calcium  Sulphuric         Ifydrugen  Culcium 

disulphide.  acid.  disulphide.  sulphate. 

When  the  acid  is  poured  into  the  sulphide,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  water,  and  caldnm  sul- 
phate lire  produced,  while  thu  oxecss  of  sulphur  is  thrown  down  as  a  fine  whito  powder,  the 
** precipitated  sulphur'*  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  When  the  object  is  to  prepare  the  latter  8ttb> 
stance,  hydrocliloric  acid  must  be  used  in  place  of  Bolphnrlc  acid. 

tea,. 
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Gftrboo  diBuIphide  is  a  transparent,  colorless  liquid  of  great  refractive 
tod  dispersive  power.  Its  density  is  1*272,  that  of  its  vapor  is  2*67.  It 
boils  at  43^  (110^  F.),  and  emits  vapor  of  considerable  elasticity  at  com- 
mon tcrapermtures.  This  substance  has  a  very  repulsive  odor.  When  set 
on  lire  in  the  air,  it  bums  with  a  blue  flame,  forming  carbon  dioxide  and 
siil|Aar  dioxide  gases;  and  when  its  vapor  is  mixed  with  oxygen,  it  be- 
eooMS  explosive.  Carbon  disulphide,  when  heated  with  water  in  a  sealed 
tube  to  about  15d°  (307°  F.),  is  converted  into  carbon  dioxide  and  hydrogen 
sulphide.  In  contact  with  nascent  hydrogen  (when  heated  with  zinc  and 
dilute  sulphuric  acid),  it  is  converted  into  a  white  crystalline  substance 
containing  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  sulphur,*  crystallizing  in  square  prisms, 
insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but  soluble  in  carbon  disulphide, 
subliming  at  150°  (302°  F.),  and  decomposing  at  200°.  Carbon  disulphide 
freely  dissolres  sulphur,  and  by  spontaneous  evaporation  deposits  the  latter 
in  bttsutifnl  crystals:  it  also  dissolves  phosphorus,  iodine,  camphor,  and 
eaoatchouc,  and  mixes  easily  with  oils.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the  vul- 
canization of  caoutchouc,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  gutta-percha,  also 
for  extracting  bitumen  from  mineral  substances,  and  oil  from  seeds. 

Carbon  disulphide  unites  with  metallic  sulphides,  forming  salts  called 
guiphocarhcnate*,  which  have  the  composition  of  carbonates  with  the  oxygen 
replaced  by  sulphur.  By  treating  the  ammonium  salt  with  dilute  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloric  acid,  an  oily  acid  liquid  is  precipitated,  consisting  of 
hydrogen  sulphocarbonate,  or  sulphocarbonic  soid.f 

Campcvnd»  of  Sulphur  with  Chlorine, 

When  dry  chlorine  is  passed  over  the  surface  of  sulphur  kept  melted  in 
a  small  glass  retort  connected  with  a  good  condensing  arrangement,  a  deep 
orange-yellow  mobile  liquid  distils  over,  having  a  peculiar  and  disagree- 
able odor,  and  boiling  at  136°  (276°  F.).  As  this  substance  dissolves  both 
talphor  and  chlorine,  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  it  in  a  pure  and  definite 
slate.  It  contains  32  parts  sulphur  and  35 '5  chlorine,  and  is  called  sulphur 
momockloride  (or  aubehlaride)^  also  chlorine  bisulphide,  t 

It  is  instantly  decomposed  by  water,  hydrochloric  and  hyposulphurous 
acids  being  formed,  and  sulphur  separated.  The  hyposulphurous  acid  in 
its  turn  decomposes  into  sulphur  and  sulphurous  acid.{  By  exposing  the 
above  compound  for  a  considerable  time  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  and  then 
distilling  it  in  a  stream  of  the  gas,  a  deep-red  liquid  is  obtained,  at  a  cer- 
tain stage  of  the  distillation,  heavier  than  water,  boiling  at  164°,  and  con- 
taining twice  as  much  chlorine  as  the  monochloride,  hence  called  sulphur 
^hlonde  or  chlorine  monosulphide.^  It  appears,  however,  to  be  not  a  definite 
compound  of  sulphur  and  chlorine,  but  a  mixture  of  the  preceding  with 
the  following  compound. 

A  compound  called  sulphur  tttraehloriiey^  containing  82  parts  of  sulphur 
to  142  parts  of  chlorine,  appears  to  exist  in  combination  with  certain  me- 
tallic chlorides,  but  is  not  known  in  the  separate  state.  According  to 
Carius,**  the  red-brown  liquid,  obtained  as  above  mentioned  by  saturating 
chlorine  disulphide  with  chlorine,  is  a  mixture  of  the  monochloride  and 

•CSH*. 

t  OMcTiim  csrbonate     .    .    .    0(V3a  =  OOfOnO 

Gkldom  salpho-carbonate .    GS^Ca  =  CSa-CaS 

Bydroceo  8alpho<*rboiMte  CSs^t  =  CBfHflS 

tSCIorS^lt.  _ 

I       28^1,  +  SH^    =     4HC1       +        8,        +        8AHi       (or  80»H,    +        8) 
Solphnr    Water.    Hydrochloric     Salplrar.  Hypoanl-    Bnlphnrona       Snlphiir. 

moBochlorMe.  acid.  pharoos  acid.      acid. 

1 8Cl,or  SjCI,  -I-  8CI4.  f  8CI4.  ,  _ 

••  kvoi.  ^Pbana.  ovt  201 ;  cz.  200 ;  mo  alio  Watts*s  Dictionary  of  Cbemistry,  t.  68(. 
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tetrftchloride  in  rarloas  propoiiionsi  aooording  to  the  temperaiore  at  which 
the  aaturation  is  effected. 

Cabboh  OxTOHLOBiDK.'t  —  ThU  compound,  also  called  pkoaffene  pat^  has 
been  already  mentioned.  It  is  produced  by  the  direct  combination  of 
chlorine  and  carbon  monoxide  under  the  influence  of  sunshine:  bnt  is 
more  easily  prepared  by  passing  carbon  monoxide  into  boiling  antimonj 
pentaohlorides.    It  must  be  receiTed  over  mercury,  as  water  decomposes  it. 

Cabboh  SuLPHOCHLOBiDB.f  —  This  compound,  the  sulphur-analogue  of 
the  preceding,  is  produced,  together  with  chlorine  monosulphide,  bjr  the 
action  of  dry  chlorine  on  carbon  disulphide,}  or  by  passing  a  mixture  of 
hydrogen  sulphide  and  vapor  of  carbon  tetrachloride  through  a  red-hot 
tube.}  It  is  a  yellow  liquid  baring  a  very  irritating  odor,  not  acted  upon 
by  water  or  acids,  but  decomposed  by  potash,  yielding  potassium  sulphide, 
potassium  carbonate,  and  carbon  tetrachloride.  || 

SVLPHT7B  AKD  Bbomibb. — Bromine  dissolves  sulphur,  formings  brown- 
red  liquid  probably  containing  a  sulphur  bromide  analogous  to  sulphur 
monochloride ;  but  it  has  not  been  obtained  pure. 

SuLPHrs  AKD  loDiiri.  —  These  elements  combine  when  heated  together, 
even  under  water.  The  resulting  compound,  containing  32  parts  of  sulphur 
and  127  parts  of  iodine, f  is  a  blackish-gray  radio-crystalline  mass,  resem- 
bling native  antimony  sulphide.  It  decomposes  at  higher  temperatures, 
gives  off  iodine  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  insoluble  in  water.  By 
heating  254  parts  of  iodine  with  82  parts  of  sulphur,**  a  compound  is 
obtained  which  smells  like  iodine,  and  is  said  to  be  a  powerful  remedy  in 
skin-diseases.  A  cinnabar-red  sulphur  iodide  is  obtained,  according  to 
Grosourdi,  by  precipitating  iodine  trichloride  with  hydrogen  sulphide. 
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This  is  a  very  rare  substance,  much  resembling  sulphur  in  its  chemical 
relations,  and  found  in  association  with  that  element  in  some  few  localities, 
or  replacing  it  in  certain  metallic  combinations,  as  in  the  lead  selenide  of 
Clausthal  in  the  Hartz. 

Selenium  is  a  reddish-brown  solid  body,  somewhat  translucent,  and  hav- 
ing an  imperfect  metallic  lustre.  Its  specific  gravity,  when  rapidly  cooled 
after  fusion,  is  4-8.  At  100<^,  or  a  little  above,  it  melts,  and  boils.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  and  exhales,  when  heated  in  the  air,  a  peculiar  and 
disagreeable  odor,  which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  decaying  horse- 
radish :  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  dissolves  slightly  in  carbon  bisulphide, 
from  which  solution  it  crystallizes. 

Two  oxides  of  selenium  are  known.  The  one  containing  the  smallest 
proportion  of  oxygen  is  formed  by  the  imperfect  combustion  of  selenium 
in  air  or  oxygen  gas.  It  is  a  colorless  gas  which  is  the  source  of  the  pe- 
culiar horse-radish  odor  above  mentioned.     Its  composition  is  not  known. 

The  higher  oxide,  called  9eUmofu  oxide,  is  produced  by  burning  seleniun 

•OOCla.  fOBCI.. 


iocL 

1  2C8Cli 
18tl» 


OCL         +  SH,  =  2HC1  +  

2C8Cli      +      8K|0      =      2K|B      +      GQ|Ks     +      CCI4. 

gal-,  *•  SI*. 
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in  A  atreun  of  oxygen  gas;  it  eontains  79-6  parts,  by  weight,  of  Belenium, 
&nd  32  of  oxygen.  It  is  a  white  solid  substance  which  absorbs  water 
rapidly,  forming  a  hydrate,  yiz. : 

Beleninm.    Oxygen.    Hydrogen.    Selenions     Water. 

oxide. 

l^^^ntLit:}         •        .    79-4    +    48    +     2      or  1114  +  18 

This  acid,  analogous  in  composition  and  properties  to  sulphurous  acid,  is 
likewise  produced  by  dissoWing  selenium  in  nitric  or  nitro-muriatic  acid. 
It  ifl  deposited  from  its  hot  aqueous  solution  by  slow  cooling  in  prismatic 
crystals  like  those  of  saltpetre;  but  when  the  solution  is  evaporated  to 
dryness,  the  selenious  acid  is  resolved  into  water  and  seleuious  oxide,  which 
aablimes  at  a  higher  temperature. 

Selenious  acid  is  a  very  powerful  acid,  approximating  to  sulphuric  acid 
in  the  energy  of  its  reactions.  It  reddens  litmus,  decomposes  carbonates 
with  effervescence,  and  decomposes  nitrates  and  chlorides  with  aid  of  heat. 
lU  solution  precipitates  lead  and  silver  salts,  and  is  decomposed  by  hydro- 
gen sulphide,  yielding  a  precipitate  of  selenium  sulphide.* 

The  metalUe  selenites  resemble  the  sulphites.  When  heated  with  sodium 
carbonate  in  the  inner  blowpipe  flames,  they  emit  the  characteristic  odor 
of  selenium.    They  are  not  decomposed   by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Selenk  Add  is  a  more  highly  oxidized  acid  of  selenium,  analogous  to 
sulphuric  acid,  and  containing  79*4  parts,  by  weight,  of  selenium,  64  of 
^^JEPt^  and  2  of  hydrogen,  f  The  corresponding  anhydrous  oxide  is  not 
known.  Selenic  acid  is  prepared  by  fusing  potassium  or  sodium  nitrate 
with  selenium,  precipitating  the  selenate  so  produced  with  a  lead  salt,  and 
then  decomposing  the  compound  with  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  acid  strongly 
resembles  oil  of  vitriol;  but,  when  very  much  concentrated,  decomposes, 
by  the  application  of  heat,  into  selenious  acid  and  oxygen.  The  selenates 
bear  the  closest  analogy  to  the  sulphates  in  almost  every  particular.  They 
are  decomposed  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  chlorine  being  evolved 
and  a  sslt  of  selenious  acid  being  produced. 

Htdbogih  Sklxnidb  ;  Sxlbnhtdbio  Acid  ;  Sblenetted  Htdbogen.  — 
This  substance  is  produced  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  upon  po- 
tassium or  iron  selenide.  It  very  much  resembles  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
being  a  colorless  gas,  freely  soluble  in  water,  and  decomposing  metallic 
solutions  like  that  substance :  insoluble  selenides  are  thus  produced.  This 
gas  is  said  to  act  Tcry  powerfully  upon  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nose, 
exciting  catfirrhal  symptoms,  and  destroying  the  sense  of  smell.  It  contains 
79*4  parts  selenium  and  2  parts  hydrogen.  | 
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This  element  possesses  many  of  the  characters  of  a  metal,  but  it  bears 
90  close  a  resemblance  to  selenium,  both  in  its  physical  properties  and  its 
chemical  relations,  that  it  is  most  appropriately  placed  in  the  same  group 
with  that  body.     Tellurium  is  found  in  a  few  scarce  minerals  in  association 

•    SeOsHs     +       18Hi       =       80H,       +       geSf 
Seleoiooa  Hydrogen  Water, 

acid.  Bolphide. 

t  Selenic  add,  SeO^H,. 
tSeHfr 

18 
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with  gold,  BiWer,  lead,  and  bismuth,  apparently  replacing  sulphur ,  and  is 
most  easily  extracted  from  the  bismuth  sulpho-telluride  of  Chemnitz  in 
Hungary.  The  finely  powdered  ore  is  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  dry 
sodium  carbonate,  the  mixture  made  into  a  paste  with  oil,  and  heated  to 
whiteness  in  a  closely  covered  crucible.  Sodium  telluride  and  sulphide  are 
thereby  produced,  and  metallic  bismuth  is  set  free.  The  fused  mass  is  die- 
solved  in  water,  and  the  solution  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  when  the  sodium 
and  sulphur  oxidise  to  sodium  hydrate  and  hyposulphite,  while  the  tellu- 
rium separates  in  the  metallic  state. 

Tellurium  has  the  color  and  lustre  of  silver :  by  fusion  and  slow  cooling 
it  may  be  made  to  exhibit  the  form  of  rhombohedral  crystals  similar  to 
those  of  antimony  and  arsenic.  It  is  brittle,  and  a  comparatively  bad  con- 
ductor of  heat  and  electricity:  it  has  a  density  of  6*26,  melts  at  a  little 
below  a  re  d-heat,  and  volatilizes  at  a  higher  temperature.  Tellurium  bums 
when  heated  in  the  air,  and  is  oxidized  by  nitric  acid. 

Tellurium  forms  two  oxides,  analogous  in  composition  to  the  oxides  of 
BulphuTi  and  likewise  forming  acids  by  combination  with  water. 

Oompodtion  by  weight* 

* ^ , 

Tellnrlani.    Oxygen.    Hydrogan. 
Tellurous  oxide     .        .        .     128    -}-     82 

acid  .         .  128     +     48     +    2 

Telluric     oxide     .         .        .     128    +    ^^ 

acid    .        .        .         128+64    +    2 

Tklluboub  OxiDi  may  be  prepared  by  heating  the  precipitated  acid  to 
low  redness.  It  also  separates  in  semi-crystalline  grains  from  the  aqueous 
solution  of  the  acid  when  gently  heated;  more  abundantly  and  in  well 
defined  octohedrons  from  the  solution  of  tellurous  acid  in  nitric  acid.  It 
is  fusible  and  volatile,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  does  not  redden  litmus. 
"When  fused  with  alkaline  hydrates  or  carbonates,  it  forms  tellurites. 

Tbllvrovs  Acii>  is  best  obtained  by  decomposing  tellurium  tetrachloride 
with  water.  It  may  also  be  prepared  by  dissolving  tellurium  in  nitric  acid 
of  spec.  gr.  1*25,  and  pouring  the  solution,  after  a  few  minutes,  into  a 
mass  of  water.  By  either  process  it  is  obtained  as  a  somewhat  bulky  pre- 
cipitate, which,  when  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol,  appears  as  a  light,  white, 
earthy  mass,  having  a  bitter  metallic  taste.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
more  easily  soluble  in  alkalies  and  acids,  the  nitric  acid  solution  alone  being 
unstable.  Sulphurous  acid,  zinc,  phosphorus,  and  other  reducing  agents, 
precipitate  metallic  tellurium  from  the  acidified  solution  of  tellurous  acid. 
Like  selenious  acid,  it  is  decomposed  by  hydrogen  sulphide  and  alkaline 
Bulph-hydrates,  with  formation  of  a  dnrk-brown  tellurium  sulphide,  which 
dissolves  readily  in  excess  of  alkaline  sulph-hydrate,  forming  a  sulpho- 

tellurite. 

Tellurous  acid  is  a  hydrate  in  which  the  ncid  and  basic  tendencies  are 
nearly  balanced ;  in  other  words,  the  tellurium  of  the  compound  can  replace 
the  hydrogen  of  an  acid  to  form  tellurous  salts,  and  the  hydrogen  of  the 
compound  can  be  replaced  by  the  basylous  metals,  to  form  metallic  tellu- 
riteB.f    The  tellurites  of  potassium,  sodium,  barium,  strontium,  and  cal- 

•  Tellarous  oxide  TeOb 

acid    TeO^Ha    =    TeOk.OB«. 

Telluric    oxide  TeOk 

acid    TeOfHt    =:    TeO^-OHs. 


TnxuBicii  Salts. 
Te(804>|    Sulphate. 
Te(N(^4  Nitrate. 
Te(CU04^  Oxalate. 
T0CI4       Chlorids. 


TXLLUUTIS. 

TeO^Ht        Hydrosen  tellurite. 

TeC^K*         Potamliiin  tellurite. 

TeCJKu      Ilydrcwen  and  potaarium  teHuitei 

(IMyyKU|  Tribydropota«ic  teUnrite. 
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eioni,  are  formed  by  fusing  telluroas  oxide,  or  acid,  with  the  carbonates 
of  the  sereral  metals  in  the  required  proportions.  These  tellurites  are 
all  more  or  less  soluble  in  water.  The  tellurites  of  the  other  metals,  which 
are  insoluble,  are  obtained  by  precipitation. 

TiLLURio  OxiDS  AND  AciD.  — Equal  parts  of  tellurons  oxide  and  sodium 
carbonate  are  fused,  and  the  product  is  dissoWed  in  water;  a  little  sodium 
kydrate  is  added,  and  a  stream  of  chlorine  passed  through  the  solution. 
The  liquid  is  next  saturated  with  ammonia,  and  mixed  with  solution  of 
barium  chloride,  by  which  a  white  insoluble  precipitate  of  barium  tellurate 
is  thrown  down.  This  is  washed  and  digested  with  a  quarter  of  its  weight 
of  sulphurie  acid,  and  diluted  with  water.  The  filtered  solution  gives,  on 
evaporation  in  the  air,  large  crystals  of  telluric  acid,  containing  water  of 
erystalliaation.* 

Crystallized  telluric  acid  is  freely,  although  slowly,  soluble  in  water ;  it 
has  a  metallic  taste,  and  reddens  litmus-paper.  The  crystals  give  off  their 
water  of  crystallization  at  100^,  and  the  remaining  acid,  when  strongly 
heated,  gives  off  more  water  and  yields  the  anhydrous  oxide,  which  is  then 
insoluble  in  water,  and  even  in  a  boiling  alkaline  liquid.  At  the  temperature 
of  ignition,  telluric  oxide  loses  oxygen,  and  passes  into  tellurous  oxide. 

The  tellurates  of  the  alkali-metals  f  are  soluble  in  water,  and  are  prepared 
by  dissolving  the  required  quantities  of  telluric  acid  and  an  alkaline  car- 
bonate in  hot  water.  The  other  tellurates  are  insoluble,  and  are  obtained 
by  precipitation. 

TxLLiJuvM  Sulphides.  {  —  Tellurium  forms  two  sulphides,  analogous  in 
eompoaition  to  the  oxides ;  they  are  formed  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  sul- 
phide on  solutions  of  tellurous  acid  and  telluric  acid  respectively.  They 
are  brown  or  black  substances,  which  unite  with  metallic  sulphides,  forming 
BUts  called  sulphotellurites  and  sulphotellurates. 

HTDKoaxii  Tbllvride.  —  TeUurhydrk  acid,  BydroteUurie  acid,  or  Telluretted 
Hydngtn,  \  —  This  compound  is  a  gas,  resembling  sulphuretted  and  seleni- 
etted  hydrogen.  It  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  zinc 
tellnride.  It  dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  colorless  liquid,  which  precipi- 
tates most  metals  from  their  solutions,  and  deposits  tellurium  on  exposure 
to  the  air. 


TiLiUKiTTK  Chlorides.  II — Tellurium  forms  a  dichloride  and  a  tetra- 
chloride, both  volatile  and  decomposable  by  excess  of  water,  the  latter  being 
completely  resolved  into  tellurous  and  hydrochloric  acids.^  The  tetra- 
chloride unites  with  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali-metals,  to  form  crystallizable 
doable  salts. 

The  hromidM  and  iodides  of  tellurium  correspond  to  the  chlorides  in  prop- 
erties and  composition. 

•  OrTstolllxed  telluric  itcM,  Te04H,.20Hs;  add  dried  at  lOO^,  Te04Ht. 

t  Neatnl  potoMium  tellurate        ....       Te04Ks 

Add TeOiKH 

Qnadnidd     .  TcOfKH.ToOA 

Anbydroan  quadritelliiTate TeXi^K^JS^^^ 

1  TeS|  and  TeSf  f  TeHf.  I  TeCI«  and  TeClf. 

fTed4      -f       8U^    =    4U01         +       TeOtUf. 
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ThiB  element,  the  basis  of  boric  or  boracic  acid,  is  prepared  by  heating 
the  doable  fluoride  of  boron  and  potassium  with  metallic  potassium  in 
a  small  iron  vessel,  and  washing  out  the  soluble  salts  with  water.  It  is  a  dull, 
greenish-brown  powder,  which  burns  in  the  air  when  heated,  producing 
boric  oxide.  Nitric  acid,  alkalies  in  the  fused  state,  chlorine,  and  other 
agents,  attack  it  readily. 

By  a  process  analogous  to  that  adopted  for  the  preparation  of  the  diamond 
Tariety  of  silicium,  Wdhler  and  Deville  have  procured  also  the  correspond- 
ing modification  of  boron.  It  crystallises  in  square  octohedrons,  generally 
of  a  brownish  color,  possessing  very  nearly  the  hardness  and  refractive 
power  of  diamond.  It  is  infusible  in  the  flame  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  blow- 
pipe, but  burns  in  oxygen  at  the  same  temperature  at  which  the  diamond 
is  oxidized.     Its  specific  gravity  is  2*68. 

By  fusing  boric  oxide  with  aluminium,  Wohler  and  Deville  likewise  ob- 
tained, together  with  diamond  boron,  a  small  quantity  of  graphite-like 
substance  which  they  at  first  regarded  as  a  graph itoidal  modification  of 
boron ;  but  by  more  recent  experiments,  they  have  found  that  it  is  a  com- 
pound of  boron  with  aluminium.  This  compound  is  obtained  in  larger 
quantity  by  passing  the  vapor  of  boric  chloride  over  fused  aluminium.  It 
crystallizes  in  thin  opaque  six-sided  plates,  having  a  pale  copper-color,  and 
perfect  metallic  lustre. 

BoBic  OxiDK  AND  AciD.*  —  There  is  but  one  oxide  of  boron,  namely, 
boric  oxide,  containing  11  parts  of  boron  and  48  of  oxygen.  It  unites 
with  water  and  metallic  oxides,  forming  boric  acid  and  metallic  boratea 

Boric  or  Boracic  Add^  or  Hydrogen  Boratey  contains  11  parts  boron,  48 
oxygen,  and  8  hydrogen,  or  7  parts  boric  oxide,  and  64  water.  It  is  found 
in  solution  in  the  water  of  the  hot  volcanic  lagoons  of  Tuscany,  whence  a 
large  supply  is  at  present  derived.  It  is  also  easily  made  by  decomposing 
with  sulphuric  acid  a  hot  solution  of  borax,  a  salt  brought  from  the  East 
Indies,  consisting  of  sodium  borate. 

Boric  acid  crystallizes  in  transparent  colorless  plates,  soluble  in  about  26 
parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  a  much  smaller  quantity  at  the  boiling  heat ; 
the  acid  has  but  little  taste,  and  feebly  affects  vegetable  colors.  When 
heated,  it  loses  water,  and  melts  to  a  glassy  transparent  mass  of  anhydrous 
boric  oxide,  which  dissolves  many  metallic  oxides  with  great  ease.  The 
crystals  dissolve  in  alcohol,  and  the  solution  burns  with  a  green  flame. 

Glassy  boric  oxide,  in  a  state  of  fusion  requires  for  its  dissipation  in 
vapor  a  very  intense  and  long-continued  heat ;  the  aqueous  solution  cannot, 
however,  be  evaporated  without  very  appreciable  loss  by  volatilization: 
hence  it  is  probable  that  the  acid  is  far  more  volatile  than  the  anhydrous 
oxide. 

By  heating  in  a  glass  flask  or  retort,  1  part  of  vitrified  boric  oxide,  2  of 
fluor-spar,  and  12  of  oil  of  vitriol,  a  gaseous  boron  ftuoridef  may  be  obtained, 
and  received  in  glass  jars  standing  over  mercury.  It  is  a  transparent  gas, 
easily  soluble  in  water,  and  very  heavy ;  it  forms  a  dense  fume  in  the  air,  like 
the  fluoride  of  silicium. 

Boron  NiTBiDS.t  —  This  compound,  containing  11  parts  of  boron  and  14 
of  nitrogen,  is  produced  by  heating  boric  oxide  with  metallic  cyanides,  or 

•  Boric  oxide,  B/V    B<^«  •^  B^  3H^  or  BOA- 
t  BV,.  X  BN. 
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bj  beating  to  bright  redaesB  a  mixture  of  sal-ammoniao  and  pure  anhy- 
drous borax.*  It  is  a  white  amorphous  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  infus- 
ible and  non-volatile.  When  heated  in  a  current  of  steam,  it  yields  ammonia 
and  boric  oxide, f  and  likewise  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia  when 
fiued  with  potash. 

Boron  ChUrideX  ^'^  formerly  belioTed  to  be  a  permanent  gas :  recent  re- 
searches haTo  proTed  that  it  is  a  liquid,  boiling  at  17°,  decomposed  by 
water,  with  production  of  borio  and  hydrochloric  acids,  and  fuming  strongly 
in  the  air.  It  may  be  most  easily  obtained  by  exposing  to  the  action  of 
dry  chlorine  at  a  Tery  high  temperature  an  intimate  mixture  of  glassy 
boric  oxide  and  oharcoaL  It  resembles  in  constitution  the  lower  chloride 
of  phosphorus. 

There  is  also  a  Boron  bromide  \  of  similar  constitution. 


8ILICIU1L 

SiUeinm,  sometimes  called  silicon,  in  union  with  oxygen  oonstituting 
silica,  or  the  earth  of  flints,  is  a  very  abundant  substance,  and  one  of  great 
importance.  It  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  many  of  the  rocks 
and  mineral  masses  of  which  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  composed.  The 
following  process  yields  silicium  most  readily.  The  double  fluoride  of  si- 
Uciora  and  potassium  is  heated  in  a  glass  tube  with  nearly  its  own  weight 
of  metallic  potassium ;  violent  reaction  ensues,  and  silicium  is  set  free. 
When  cold,  the  contents  of  the  tube  are  put  into  cold  water,  which  removes 
the  saline  matter  and  any  residual  potassium,  and  leaves  the  silicium  un- 
touched.  So  prepared,  silicium  is  a  dark-brown  powder,  destitute  of  lustre. 
Heated  in  the  air,  it  burns,  and  becomes  superficially  converted  into  silica. 
It  u  also  acted  upon  by  sulphur  and  by  chlorine.  When  silicium  is  strongly 
bested  in  a  covered  crucible,  its  properties  are  greatly  changed;  it  becomes 
darker  in  color,  denser,  and  incombustible,  refusing  to  burn  even  when 
keated  by  the  flame  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe. 

According  to  recent  researches  by  Wohler  and  Deville,  silicium,  like 
carbon,  is  capable  of  existing  in  three  different  modifications.  The  modi- 
fication above  mentioned  corresponds  to  the  amorphous  variety  of  carbon 
(lampblack).  The  researches  just  quoted  have  established  the  existence  of 
modifications  corresponding  to  the  diamond,  and  to  the  grnpbite  variety 
of  carbon.  The  diamond  modification  of  silicium  is  most  readily  obtained 
by  introducing  into  a  red-hot  crucible  a  mixture  of  3  parts  of  potassium 
eilieo-fluoride,  1  part  of  sodium  in  small  fragments,  and  I  part  of  granu- 
lated line,  and  heating  to  perfect  fusion.  On  slowly  cooling,  there  is 
formed  a  button  of  zinc,  covered  and  interspersed  with  needle-shaped 
crystals  consisting  of  octohedrons,  joined  in  the  direction  of  the  axis.  This 
ciystallised  silicium,  which  may  be  readily  freed  from  sine  by  treatment 
vith  acids,  resembles  crystallized  hsematite  in  color  and  appearance:  it 
scratches  glass,  and  fuses  at  a  temperature  approaching  the  melting-point 

•     Na/^.2B^      +       2NH«C1       =     2BW      +     1V>8     +     2NaCl      +     40H, 
Anbjdnmit  Ammoniam         Bonrn  B«>rlo  Sodium  Water, 

•odhim  bomte.  chloride.  nitride.  oxide.  chloride. 

t         2BN  +        30H,  =  2NH,  +  BA 

BofDD  nitride.  Water.  Ammonia.  Boric  oxid«. 

X  Bd^  I  BBr,. 

J8* 
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Df  ennt  iron.  Tha  fnphila  modifictttion  of  ■ilieiiiDi  U  prepkred  bj  fning. 
JD  a  Ilessian  crucible,  &  pnrM  of  ioluble  gl&M  (poUMium  lilicMe),  10  p>rt9 
of  cr;olile  (Bodium  and  aluminium  fluoride),  wilh  1  psrt  or  aluDiiniuoi. 
On  treating  Ihe  resulting  bullan  of  aluininiuin  Willi  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
silicium  remnina  in  the  roria  ot  scaly  crystala,  reseuibliog  graphite,  but  of 
Romen-hat  brighter  color,  seratcliing  glass,  like  the  previous  modiScalinii. 
It  ia  infusible,     lis  specific  graTity  is  2-49. 

„    1^  Sii-icA,  orSiLicio  OxiDi.  —  This  ii  Ihe  onlj  known  oxide: 

'*'  it  contains  2tl  parts  silicium  and  32  partj  oijgeo.*    Color- 

leHS  Iransparenl  rock-crjslal  consieU  of  silica  Ter;  n*«rlj- 
in  It  slate  of  purily ;  common  quarti,  agate,  ebalcedanj. 
Hint,  and  several  other  minerals,  are  also  chiefly  composed 
of  this  substance. 

The  experiment  about  to  ba  described  furnishes  silica  in  k 
state  of  complete  purity,  and  at  Ihe  same  lime  exhibits  on«  of 
tha  most  remarkable  properties  of  silicium  —  namelj.  Us  at- 
traclion  for  Suortne.  A  mixture  is  made  of  equal  parts  fluor- 
spar and  glass,  both  finely  pondered  aud  inlroduced  into  S 
glass  flask,  with  a  quantity  of  oil  of  Titriol.  A  tolemblf 
wide  bent  tube,  fitted  to  the  flask  by  a  cork,  passes  to  the 
bottom  of  a  glnsB  jar,  inlo  wliioh  enough  mercury  is  poureil 
toeoTer  the  exiremity  of  llie  lube.  Thejaris  then  hslf  filled  with  water, 
and  beat  is  applied  to  the  flank. 

The  firsl  effect  is  the  diaengagemont  of  hydrofluoric  acid:  this  sub- 
stance, however,  finding  ilsctf  in  contact  with  Ihe  silica  of  ihe  powdered 
glass,  undergoes  decomposiiiou.  water  and  silicium  fluoride  being  produced, 
tbelalter  is  a  permanent  gas,  which  escapes  from  the  flask  by  the  bent  lahr. 
By  contact  wilh  a  large  quantity  of  water,  it  is  in  turn  decomposed,  yield- 
ing silicn,  which  separatcH  in  a  beautiful  gelatinous  condition,  and  an  acid 
liquid,  which  is  a  double  silicium  and  hydrogen  fluoride,  commonly  called 
hydrofluosilicio  or  silicofluoric  acid.f  The  silica  may  be  collected  on  a 
cloth  filter,  well  washed,  dried,  and  healeil  lo  redness  to  expel  water. 

The  acid  liquid  is  kept  as  a  lest  for  barium  and  potassium,  with  which 
it  forms  nearly  insoluble  precipitates,  the  double  fluoride  of  silicium  and 
potassium  being  used,  oa  was  stated,  in  the  preparBtion  of  silicium.  Sili- 
cium fluoride,  instead  of  being  condensed  into  water,  may  be  collected  over 
mercury;  it  is  a  permanent  gas,  destitute  of  color,  and  very  heavy.  Ad- 
mitted into  the  air,  it  condenses  the  moisture  of  Ibe  latter,  girinp  rise  to  a 
thick  while  oloud.  It  is  importnnt  in  the  experimenl  sboie  described  to 
keep  Ibe  end  of  Ibe  delivery-tube  from  touching  the  water  of  Ihe  jar,  other- 
wise it  almost  instantly  becomes  stopped :   the  mercury  eSects  this  objecl. 

Pure  silica  may  also  be  prepared  by  another  method,  which  is  very  in- 
structive, inasmuch  as  it  is  the  basis  of  Ihe  proceeding  adopted  in  the  ana- 
lysis of  all  siliceous  minerals.  Powdered  rock-crystal  or  fine  snnd  is 
mixed  with  about  three  limes  its  weight  of  dry  sodium  carbonate,  and  the 
mixture  fused  in  a  platinum  crucible.  When  cold,  the  glasay  mass  is  boiled 
trilh  water,  by  which  it  is  softened  and  almost  entirely  dissolved.  An  ex- 
cess of  hydrochlDric  acid  is  then  added  to  the  Gllered  liquid,  and  the  whole 
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eTmporftted  to  complete  dryness.  By  this  treatment  the  gelatinous  silica 
thrown  down  by  the  acid  becomes  completely  insoluble,  and  remains  behind 
when  the  dry  saline  mass  is  treated  with  acidulated  water,  by  which  the 
alkaline  salts,  alumina,  ferric  oxide,  lime,  and  many  other  bodies  which 
may  happen  to  be  present,  are  remoTod.  The  silica  is  washed,  dried,  and 
heated  to  redness. 

The  most  prominent  characters  of  silica  are  the  following:  it  is  a  Tery 
fine,  white,  tasteles^t  powder,  having  a  density  of  about  2-60,  fusible  only 
by  the  ozy-bydrogen  blowpipe.  When  once  dried,  silica  is  not  sensibly 
soluble  in  water  or  dilute  acids  (with  the  exception  of  hydrofluoric  acid). 
Bni  on  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  yery  dilute  solution  of  potassium  sili- 
cate, the  liberated  silica  remains  in  solution.  From  this  mixed  solution  of 
silica  and  potassium  chloride,  the  latter  may  be  separated  by  diffusion 
(corap.  p.  149),  whereby  a  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  silica  in 
water  is  obtained.  This  solution  has  a  distinctly  acid  reaction :  it  presents, 
Kowerer,  bat  little  stability.  When  kept  for  some  time,  it  gelatinizes,  the 
silica  separating  in  the  insoluble  modification.  The  same  effect  is  produced 
bj  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  or  of  a  solution 
of  salt. 

Silica  is  essentially  an  acid  oxide,  forming  snlts  with  basic  metallic 
oxides,  and  decomposing  all  8alt«  of  Tolatile  acids  when  heated  with  them, 
la  strong  alkaline  liquids  it  is  freely  soluble.  When  heated  with  bases, 
especially  those  which  are  capable  of  undergoing  fusion,  it  unites  with 
them  and  forms  salts,  which  are  sometimes  soluble  in  water,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  potassium  and  sodium  silicates,  when  the  proportion  of  base  is  con- 
siderable. Common  glass  is  a  mixture  of  several  silicates,  in  which  the 
reTerse  of  this  happens,  the  silica  being  in  excess.  Even  glass,  however, 
is  slowly  acted  upon  by  water. 

Finely  divided  silica  is  highly  useful  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelnin. 

SiuciuM  Htdkidb,  or  Silicatbd  Htdbogkn,  was  discovered  by  Buff  and 
Wohler,  who  obtained  this  gas  by  passing  an  electric  current  through  a 
solution  of  sodium  chloride,  the  positive  pole  employed  consisting  of  alu- 
minium containing  silicium.  More  recently  Wohler  and  Martins  produced 
this  gas  by  treating  magnesium  containing  uilicium  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
Both  methods  yield  silicium  hydride  mixed  with  free  hydrogen.  Friedel 
and  Ladenbufg,  however,  by  a  process  which  will  be  described  further  on, 
have  obtained  it  pure,  and  shown  that  it  consists  of  28  parts  by  weight  of 
silicium  and  4  parts  of  hydrogen.*  Silicium  hydride  is  a  colorless  gas.  In 
the  impure  state,  as  obtained  by  the  two  processes  above  given,  it  takes 
fire  spontaneously  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  burns  with  a 
white  flame  evolving  clouds  of  silica.  Pure  silicium  hydride,  however,  does 
not  Ignite  spontaneously  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure ;  but  on 
passing  a  bubble  of  air  into  the  rarefied  gns  standing  over  mercury,  it  takes 
fire,  and  yields  a  deposit  of  amorphous  silicium  mixed  with  silica.  On 
passing  silicium  hydride  through  a  red-hot  tube,  it  is  decomposed,  silicium 
being  deposited. 

CoxpouNDS  OF  Silicium  and  Chloriks.  —  Silicium  unites  directly  with 
chlorine,  forming  a  tetrachloride.!  This  compound  is  obtained  by  mixing 
finely  divided  silica  with  charcoal  powder  and  oil,  strongly  heating  the 
mixture  in  a  covered  crucible,  and  then  exposing  the  mass  so  obtained  in  a 
porcelain  tube  heated  to  full  redness,  to  the  action  of  perfectly  dry  chlorine 
gas.  A  good  condensing  arrangement,  supplied  with  ice-cold  water,  must 
be  connected  with  the  porcelain  tube.  The  product  is  a  colorless  and  very 
volatile  liquid,  boiling  at  50°,  of  pungent,  suffocating  odor.     In  contact 
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with  water,  it  jielda  bydro«hIario  aeid  and  geUtiaous  silicA.     This  mb- 
■tiLiice  coDlaiDS  28  paru  Bilicium  and  H'2  cbloriae. 

When  hydri>eliloric  ociil  gas  is  passed  OTer  cr^Btalliied  Bilicium,  heated 
to  a  temperature  below  rednesH,  a  Tery  Tolatile  inSammable  liquid  is  ob- 
tained, which,  wlien  purified  by  distillatian,  has  the  composilion  of  tiliauM 
hydrotrithloridt,*  conlaining  28  parts  silicium.  1  hjdrogen,  and  106-5 
chlorine.  This  campouud  ia  docomposed  b;  water,  forming  a  white  oif- 
genated  body,  probably  ttlieiim  kydrolrioxidt.f  wliich  by  prolonged  contact 
with  water  ia  further  deeomposed,  with  eTolution  of  hydrogen  and  forma- 
tion of  ailica. 

A  mixture  of  silicium  hydrotrichloride  and  bromine,  heated  lo  100°  in  a 
closed  lessel,  becomea  dark -colored,  and  is  converted  into  the  brontotri- 
chloride.  t 

Silirium  ieirabramidi,i   obtained  like  the  tetracUoride,  i 
compound,  but  is  leaa  Tolatile. 
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Fhoiphorns  in  the  state  of  phosphoric  acid  ia  contained  in  the  uiinent 
unslrsliGed  rocks,  and  in  the  Utas  of  modem  origin.    Ai  these  disiategral? 

and  crumble  down  into  fertile  soil,  the  phosphates  pass  into  the  oTganism 
of  planta,  and  ultimalely  into  the  bodies  of  the  animals  lo  which  these 
latter  serre  for  food.  The  earthy  phosphates  play  a  very  important  part 
in  the  structure  of  the  animal  frame,  bj  communicating  stiffness  and  in- 
fleiihility  to  the  bony  skeleton. 

Phosphorus  was  discoTcred  in  1669  by  Brandt,  of  Hamburg,  who  pre- 
pared it  from  urine.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  process  now 
adopted.  Thoroughly  calcined  bones  are  reduced  lo  powder,  and  mixed 
with  two  thirds  of  their  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water:  this  mixture,  after  standing  some  hours,  is  filtered,  and 
the  nearly  insoluble  calcium  sulphate  ia  nashed. 
l^-g-^n.  The  liquid  is  then  cTsporaled  to, a  syrupy  con- 

sistence, mixed  with  charcoal  powder,  and  the 
desiocalion  completed  in  an  iron  Teasel  exposed 
to  a  high  temperature.  When  quite  dry,  il  is 
transferred  to  a  stoneware  retort,  to  which  s 
widt,  bent  lube  is  luted,  dipping  a  Utile  way 
into  the  water  contained  in  the  receiTer.  A 
narrow  lube  serreB  to  give  iesue  lo  the  gases. 
which  are  conveyed  to  a  chimney.  This  manu- 
facture is  now  conducted  on  a  very  large  scale, 
the  consumption  of  phosphorus,  for  the  appar- 
enlly  trifling  article  of  inBtantuneous-light 
matches,  being  something  prodigious. 

Phosphorus,  when  pure,  very  much  resembles 
in  appearance  imperfectly  bleached  wax.  and  is 
soft  and  flexible  at  common  temperatures.  Its 
density  is  1-77,  and  that  of  its  vapor  4-35,  air  being  unity,  or  62  referred 
to  hydrogen  as  unity.  It  melts  at  44°  (111°  F.),  and  boils  at  280°  (586°  F.). 
On  slowly  cooling  melted  phosphorus,  well  formed  dodecahedrons  are  some- 
Umes  obtained.     It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  ia  usually  kept  imtneraed  in 

•SIHCl,  1 81,11,0).  tSlBiCt  18IBr(. 
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UiAt  liquid,  but  dissoWes  in  oik,  in  natiTe  naphtha,  and  especially  in  car- 
boa  bisulphide.  When  set  on  fire  in  the  air,  it  burns  with  a  bright  flame, 
general iug  phosphoric  oxide.  Phosphorus  is  exceedingly  inflammable;  it 
sometimes  takes  fire  by  the  heat  of  the  hand,  and  demands  great  care  in 
it«  management;  a  blow  or  hard  rub  will  Tory  often  kindle  it.  A  stick  of 
phojpaorua  held  in  the  air  always  appears  to  emit  a  whitish  smoke,  which 
in  the  dark  is  luminous.  This  effect  is  chiefly  due  to  a  slow  combustion 
which  the  phosphorus  undergoes  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  upon  it 
depends  one  of  the  methods  employed  for  the  analysis  of  air,  as  already 
described.  It  is  singular  that  the  slow  oxidation  of  phosphorus  may  be 
entirely  prerented  by  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  defiant  gas,  or 
the  vapor  of  ether,  or  some  essential  oil ;  phosphorus  may  even  be  distilled 
in  an  atmosphere  containing  vapor  of  oil  of  turpentine  in  considerable 
quantity.  Neither  does  the  action  go  on  in  pure  oxygen — at  least,  at  the 
tempermtare  of  15*5^  (60^  F.^,  which  is  very  remarkable;  but  if  the  gas 
be  rarefied,  or  diluted  with  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  or  carbonic  acid,  oxidation 
is  set  up. 

A  very  remarkable  modification  of  this  element  is  known  by  the  name  of 
amorphous  photphortu.  It  was  discovered  by  Schrotter,  and  may  be  made 
by  exposing  common  phosphorus  for  fifty  hours  to  a  temperature  of  from 
240^  to  250<',  (464<>-482  F®.),  in  an  atmosphere  which  is  unable  to  act  chem- 
ically upon  it.  At  this  temperature  it  becomes  red  and  opaque,  and  insol- 
able  in  carbon  bisulphide,  whereby  it  may  be  separated  from  ordinary 
phosphorus.  It  may  be  obtained  in  compact  masses  when  common  phos- 
phorus is  kept  for  eight  days  at  a  constant  high  temperature.  It  is  a  coher- 
ent, reddish'brown,  infusible  substance,  of  specific  gravity  between  2*089 
and  2*106.  It  does  not  become  luminous  in  the  dark  until  its  temperature 
is  raised  to  about  200^,  nor  has  it  any  tendency  to  combine  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  air.  When  heated  to  260®  (500®  F.),  it  is  reconverted  into  ordinary 
phosphoruB. 

Con^9WKnd$  of  Photphortu  and  Oxf/gen, 

When  phosphorus  is  melted  beneath  the  surface  of  hot  water,  and  a 
Aieam  of  oxygen  gas  forced  upon  it  from  a  bladder,  combustion  ensues, 
sod  the  phosphorus  is  converted  in  great  part  into  a  brick-red  powder, 
which  was  formerly  believed  to  be  a  peculiar  oxide  of  phosphorus;  but 
Schrotter  has  shown  that  it  is  a  mixture,  consisting  chiefly  of  amorphous 
phosphorus. 

There  are  two  definite  oxides  of  phosphorus,  in  which  the  quantities  of 
oxjgen  united  with  the  same  quantity  of  phosphorus  are  to  one  another  as 
3  to  5,*  vis. : 

Composition  by  weight. 

Phoflphonu.     Oxygen. 
Phosphorus  Trioxide,  or  Phosphorous  oxide  62    4-    48 

Phosphorus  Pentoxide,  or  Phosphoric  oxide  62    4"    ^ 

Both  these  are  acid  oxides,  uniting  with  water  and  metallic  oxides  to 
form  salts,  called  photphitet  and  phoaphatea  respectively ;  the  hydrogen  salts 
being  also  called  phoiph&rotu  and  phosphoric  acid.  There  is  also  another 
oxjgen-acid  of  phosphorus,  containing  a  smaller  proportion  of  oxygen, 
called  hypophospkorous  addf  to  which  there  is  no  corresponding  anhydrous 
oxide. 

Hypophosphorous  Acid.-f — When  phosphorus  is  boiled  with  a  solution  of 

•Iniymbole:  — 

PbosphoroQs  oxide      ....       P^O^ 
Phoephoric  oxide P|0^. 

t  HypopKo8ph<»oiu  acid  PO|H«. 
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potash  or  barylA,  water  is  decomposed,  giving  risr:  to  phosphoretted  hy- 
drogen, phosphoric  acid,  and  hypophosphorous  acid;  the  first  escapes  as 
gas,  and  the  two  acids  remain  as  barium  salts.*  By  filtration  the  soluble 
hypophosphite  is  separated  from  the  insoluble  phosphate.  On  adding  to 
the  liquid  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  necessary  to  precipitate  the  base, 
the  hypophosphorous  acid  is  obtained  in  solution.  By  CTaporatlon  it  may 
be  reduced  to  a  syrupy  consistence.  The  acid  is  very  prone  to  abeorb  more 
oxygen,  and  is  therefore  a  powerful  deoxidixing  agent.  All  its  salts  are 
soluble  in  water. 

Phosphorous  Oxidi  is  formed  by  the  slow  combustion  of  phosphorus  in 
the  atmosphere ;  or  by  burning  that  substance  by  -means  of  a  Tery  limited 
supply  of  dry  air,  in  which  case  it  is  anhydrous,  and  presents  the  aspect 
of  a  white  powder.  Photphorotu  acid  is  most  couTcniently  prepared  by- 
adding  water  to  the  trichloride  of  phosphorus,  when  mutual  decomposition 
takes  place,  the  oxygen  of  the  water  being  transferred  to  the  phosphorus, 
generating  phosphorous  acid,  and  its  hydrogen  to  the  chlorine,  giving  rise  to 
hydrochloric  aoid.f  By  evaporating  the  solution  to  the  consistence  of  syrup, 
the  hydrochloric  acid  is  expelled,  and  the  residue,  on  cooling,  crystallizes. 

Phosphorous  acid  is  very  deliquescent  and  very  prone  to  attract  oxygen 
and  pass  into  phosphoric  acid.  When  heated  in  a  dose  vessel,  it  is  resolved 
into  phosphoric  acid  and  pure  phosphoretted  hydrogen  gas.  It  is  composed 
of  110  parts  of  phosphorous  oxide  and  54  parts  of  water,  or,  81  phosphorus, 
48  oxygen,  and  8  hydrogen,  t 

The  phosphites  are  of  little  importance. 

pHOSPHonic  Oxide  (also  called  AnhydroHi  PhoMphorie  Acid,  or  Pho^haric 
Anhydride).  — When  phosphorus  is  burned  under  a  bell-jar  by  the  aid  of  a 
copious  supply  of  dry  air,  snow-like  phosphoric  oxide  is  produced  in  great 
quantity.  This  substance  exhibits  as  much  attraction  for  water  as  sulphuric 
oxide :  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  moments,  it  deliquesces  to  a  liquid,  and 
when  thrown  into  water,  combines  with  the  latter  with  explosive  violence. 
The  water  then  taken  up  cannot  again  be  separated. 

When  nitric  acid  of  moderate  strength  is  heated  in  a  retort  with  which 
a  receiver  is  connected,  and  fragments  of  phosphorus  are  added  singly, 
taking  care  to  suifer  the  violence  of  the  action  to  subside  between  each 
addition,  the  phosphorus  is  oxidized  to  its  maximum,  and  converted  into 
phosphoric  acid.  By  distilling  off  the  greater  part  of  the  acid,  transferring 
the  residue  in  the  retort  to  a  platinum  vessel,  and  then  cautiously  raising 
the  heat  to  redness,  the  acid  may  be  obtained  pure.  This  is  the  glacial 
photphoric  acid  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

A  third  method  consists  in  taking  the  acid  calcium  phosphate  produced 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  bone-earth,  precipitating  it  with  a  slight 
excess  of  ammonia  carbonate,  separating  by  a  filter  the  insoluble  calcium- 
salt,  and  then  evaporating  and  igniting  in  a  platinum  vessel  the  mixed 
phosphate  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Phosphoric  acid  alone  remains 
behind.  The  acid  thus  obtained  is  not  remarkable  for  its  purity.  One  of 
the  most  advantageous  methods  of  preparing  phosphoric  acid  on  the  large 
scale  in  a  state  of  purity  is  to  burn  phosphorus  in  a  stream  of  dry  atmos- 
pheric air,  by  the  aid  of  a  proper  apparatus,  not  difficult  to  contrive,  in 
which  the  process  may  be  carried  on  continuously.     The  phosphoric  oxide 

•         P.        +       8BaH/)|        +        6H^        =       3BaH4(PO|),        +        2PH, 
Phosphonia        Barium  Water.  Barfum  Hydrogva 

hydrate.  hydrophoephita.         phoiphJda. 

t        PCI,  +        aOHj        =        PO|Ht        +        SHCl 

Phoiphonu  Water.  Phoephorou     Hydrochlorto 

trichloride.  add.  add. 

X  P^aOHs       =       2P0hHa. 
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obtMintd  may  be  preaerred  in  that  state,  or  oonyerted  into  hydrate  or 
glacial  acid,  by  the  addition  of  water  and  eubsequent  fusion  in  a  platinum 
Tesael.  The  glacial  phosphoric  acid  is  exceedingly  deliquescent,  and  re- 
qaires  to  be  kept  in  a  closely  stopped  bottle.  It  contains  142  parts  of  phos- 
phoric oxide  and  18  parts  of  water,  or  81  phosphorus,  48  oxygen,  and  1 
hydrogen.* 

Fhoephoric  oxide  is  readily  Tolatilixed,  and  may  be  sublimed  by  the 
heat  of  an  ordinary  spirit-lamp.  The  acid  may  be  fused  in  a  platinum 
cnieible  at  a  red  heat;  at  this  temperature,  it  OToWes  considerable  quan- 
tities of  Taper,  but  is  still  far  from  its  boiling-point  Phosphoric  acid  is  a 
▼ery  powerful  acid :  being  less  volatile  than  sulphuric  acid,  it  expels  the 
latter  at  higher  temperatures,  although  it  is  displaced  by  sulphuric  acid 
at  the  common  temperature.  Its  solution  has  an  intensely  sour  taste,  and 
reddens  litmus-paper ;  it  is  not  poisonous. 

The  best  reagent  for  the  detection  of  phosphoric  acid  is  molybdate  of 
ammonia.     A  solution  of  this  salt  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  or  nitric 
acid  nntil  the  precipitate  at  first  formed  is  redissoWed.     A  very  small 
qoanUty  of  the  liquid  to  be  tested  for  phosphoric  acid  is  then  added  to 
this  solution.     If  phosphoric  acid  be  present,  the  liquid  becomes  yellow, 
and  a  yellow  deposit,  consisting  of  molybdic  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
ammonia,  is  formed,  eyen  if  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  be  very  small. 
There  are  few  bodies  that  present  a  greater  degree  of  interest  to  the 
chemist  than  this  substance :  the  changes  its  compounds  undergo  by  the 
action  of  heat,  chiefly  made  known  to  us  by  the  admirable  researches  of 
Professor  Graham,  wiU  be  described  in  connection  with  the  general  his- 
tory of  saline  compounds. 

Oompoundt  of  Photphorut  and  Hydrogen, 

Phosfbobvb  Tbibtdbids. — Pmosphinb. — Phosphobbttbd  Htdbooeit. 
This  body  is  analogous  in  some  of  its  chemical  relations  to  ammoniacal 
gas;  its  alkaline  properties  are,  howoTer,  much  weaker. 

It  may  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  by  heating  phosphorous  acid  in  a 
small  retort,  the  acid  being  then  resolyed  into  phosphoretted  hydrogen 
and  phosphoric  acid.f 

Thus  obtained,  the  gas  has  a  density  of  1*24.  It  contains  81  parts  phos- 
phorus and  8  parts  hydrogen,  and  is  so  constituted  that  every  two  volumes 
contain  3  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  half  a  volume  of  phosphorus  vapor, 
condensed  into  two  volumes.  It  possesses  a  highly  disagreeable  odor  of 
garlic,  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  burns  with  a  briUlant  white  flame, 
forming  water  and  phosphoric  acid. 

Phosphoretted  hydrogen  may  also  be  produced  by  boiling  together,  in  a 
retort  of  small  dimensions,  caustic  potash  or  slaked  lime,  water,  and  phos- 
phorus: the  vessel  should  be  filled  to  the  neck,  and  the  extremity  of  the 
latter  made  to  dip  into  the  water  of  the  pneumatic  trough.  In  the  reaction 
which  ensaes,  the  water  is  decomposed,  and  both  its  elements  combine 
with  the  phosphorus. 

^  f  Hydrogen -— ^=:^Pho8phoretted  hydrogen. 

water    .     -J^oxygen  ' 

Phosphoros 

Phosphorus     

lame  ^  i    n«i^{y,i,«  hypophosphite.) 

« PA-BsO       =       SPOaH. 

t     4P0A       =       PH.       -h       SPOfHa 
Fbofphorons        Photphine.        PhospDorio 


acid. 

t  P«       +       aOaHA       +       0OH|  =:       2PH,       +       ^VfiJO^Vl^ 

Phoipliona.  Oalcium  Water.  piioephlne,         CHlcfaro  hypo- 

b7«faata.  phoephite, 
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The  phosphoreited  hydrogen  prepared  by  the  Utter  process  hfts  the  sin* 
gular  property  of  spontaneous  inflammability  when  admitted  into  the  air 
or  into  oxygen  gas ;  with  the  latter,  the  experiment  is  very  beautiful,  but 
requires  caution :  the  bubbles  should  be  admitted  singly.     When  kept  over 
water  for  some  time,  the  gas  loses  this  property,  without  otherwise  Buffer- 
ing any  appreciable  change ;  but  if  dried  by  calcium  chloride,  it  may  be 
kept  unaltered  for  a  much  longer  time.     M.  Paul  Th€nard  has  shown  that 
the  spontaneous  combustibility  of  the  gas  arises  from  the  presence  of  the 
vapor  of  a  liquid  hydrogen  phosphide,  which  can  be  procured  in   small 
quantity,  by  couTeying  the  gas  produced  by  the  action  of  water  on  calcium 
phosphide  through  a  tube  cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture.     This  substance 
forms  a  colorless  liquid  of  high  refractive  power  and  very  great  volatility. 
It  does  not  freeze  at — 17-8^  (0^  F.)   In  contact  with  air,  it  inflames  instant ly, 
and  its  vapor  in  very  small  quantity  communicates  spontaneous  inflanuna- 
bility  to  pure  phosphoretted  hydrogen,  and  to  all  other  combustible  gases. 
It  is  decomposed  by  light  into  gaseous  phosphoretted  hydrogen,  and  a 
solid  phosphide  which  is  often  seen  on  the  inside  of  jars  containing  gas 
which,  by  exposure  to  light,  has  lost  the  property  of  spontaneous  inflam- 
mation.    Strong  acids  occasion  its  instantaneous  decomposition.     It  is  as 
unstable  as  hydrogen  dioxide.     It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  pure  phospho- 
retted hydrogen  gas  itself  becomes  spontaneously  inflammable  if  heated  to 
the  temperature  of  boiling  water.* 

Phosphoretted  hydrogen  decomposes  several  metallic  solutions,  giving 
rise  to  precipitates  of  insoluble  phosphides.  With  hydriodic  acid  it  forms 
a  crystalline  compound  somewhat  resembling  sal-ammoniac. 

CempGundt  of  Photphortu  with  Chlorine, 

Phosphorus  forms  two  chlorides,  analogous  in  composition  to  the  oxides, 
the  quantities  of  chlorine  combined  with  the  same  quantity  of  phosphorus 
being  to  one  another  in  the  proportion  of  8  to  5. 

pHosPHOBus  Tbichloridb,  or  Phosphobovs  CHi.oBiDB,f  is  prepared  in 
the  same  manner  as  sulphur  bichloride,  by  gently  heating  phosphorus  in 
dry  chlorine  gas,  the  phosphorus  being  in  excess ;  or  by  passing  the  vapor 
of  phosphorus  over  fragments  of  calomel  (mercurous  chloride)  contained 
in  a  glass  tube,  and  strongly  heated.  It  is  a  colorless,  thin  liquid,  which 
fumes  in  the  air,  and  has  a  powerful  and  offensive  odor.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  1.45.  Thrown  into  water,  it  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  that  liquid,  and  is 
slowly  decomposed,  yielding  phosphorous  acid  and  hydrochloric  aoid.^  It 
contains  81  parts  phosphorus  and  106*5  parts  chlorine. 

Phosphobtts  Pbntachlobide,  or  Phosphobio  Ghlobidb,{  is  formed  when 
phosphorus  is  burned  in  excess  of  chlorine.  Pieces  of  phosphorus  are  in- 
troduced into  a  large  tubulated  retort,  which  is  then  filled  with  dry  chlorine 
gas.  The  phosphorus  takes  fire,  and  burns  with  a  pale  flame,  forming  a 
white  volatile  crystalline  sublimate,  which  is  the  pentachloride.  It  may  be 
obtained  in  larger  quantity  by  passing  a  stream  of  dry  chlorine  gas  into 
the  preceding  liquid  trichloride,  which  becomes  gradually  converted  into 
a  solid  crystalline  mass.  Phosphorus  pentachloride  is  decomposed  by 
water,  yielding  phosphoric  and  hydrochloric  acids.  || 

*  Ann.  Chlm.  Phya..  3d  sorles,  xIt.  6.    According  to  M.  P.  TbAnard,  the  liquid  phogibid«  of 
hydrogen  contains  PH^  and  the  solid  P^H.    The  gu  is  represented  by  the  formula  P^ 

PCI,. 

PGIs    +    SOHt    =    SHa    +    PQiHa. 

PGl^'   +    40H,    =    6HG1    +    POfBa. 
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Phosphokus  Oxtchlobidb.* — When  phosphorus  pentachloride  is  heated 
vitli  A  qaantity  of  water  insufficient  to  convert  it  into  phosphoric  acid,  it 
yields,  together  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  compound  of  phosphorus,  ohlo- 
rise,  and  oxygen.  This  body  may  also  be  prepared  by  distilling  the  pen- 
Uchloride  with  dehydrated  oxalic  acid,  or  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  phos* 
pkoms  pentachloride  and  phosphoric  oxide.  Phosphorus  oxychloride  is  a 
colorless  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1*7,  possessing  a  Tery  pungent  odor,  and  boiling 
at  11(P  (2^  F.}.  It  is  readily  decomposed  by  water  into  hydrochloric 
a&d  phosphoric  acids. 

A  wipkoddoride  f  of  analogous  composition  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
hjdrogen  sulphide  on  the  pentachloride.  It  is  a  colorless,  oily  liquid, 
deeomposed  by  water. 

Two  brcmdde»  of  pkMphoruty  an  oxybromide  and  a  tulphobromidey  are  known, 
eorresponding  in  composition  and  properties  with  the  chlorine  compounds, 
and  obtained  by  similar  processes. 

Phosphorus  forms  also  two  iodidet^X  containing  81  parts  of  phosphorus 
with  2  X  127  and  3  X  127  parts  of  iodine.  The  latter  is  analogous  in 
composition  to  the  trichloride ;  the  former  has  no  chlorine  representatiTe. 
Both  these  compounds  are  obtained  by  dissolylng  phosphorus  and  iodine 
together  in  carbon  bisulphide,  and  cooling  the  liquid  till  crystals  are  de- 
posited. Whaterer  proportions  of  iodine  and  phosphorus  may  be  used, 
these  two  compounds  always  crystallize  out,  mixed  with  excess  either  of 
iodine  or  of  phosphorus. 

The  di4odide  melts  at  110^  (230°  F.),  forming  a  red  liquid  which  condenses 
to  a  light  red  solid.  The  tri-iodide  melt-s  at  55"*  (181<»  F.),  and  crystallizes 
on  cooling  in  well  defined  prisms.  Both  are  decomposed  by  water,  yielding 
hydriodic  and  phosphorous  acids,  the  di4odide  also  depositing  yellow 
flakes  of  phosphorus. 

Cimpound$  of  Photphorua  mth  Sulphur  and  Selenium. 

SrLPHTOBS.  — ^When  ordinary  phosphorus  and  sulphur  are  heated  together 
in  the  dry  state,  or  melted  together  under  water,  combination  takes  place 
between  them,  attended  with  TiTid  combustion  and  often  with  Tiolent  ex- 
plosion. When  amorphous  phosphorus  is  used,  the  reaction  is  not  explosiye, 
though  still  very  rapid. 

Six  compounds  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  have  been  prepared,  contain- 
ing the  following  proportions  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  { 

Compotltion  by  weight.* 

e  *  ■% 

Photphoms.  Sulphur. 

Hemisnlphide 81  -f  ^ 

Monosulphide    .'..'.         .  31  -f  ^^ 

Sesquisulphide 81  4-  ^^ 

Trisulphide 81  +  48 

Pentasulphide 31  4-  ^ 

Dodecasulphide          .        .        .        .  81  -|-  ^^"^ 

The  fourth  and  fifth  are  analogous  to  phosphorus  and  phosphoric  oxides 
respectiTely ;  the  others  have  no  known  analogues  in  the  oxygen  series. 
They  may  all  be  formed  by  heating  the  two  bodies  together  in  the  required 
proportions;  but  the  trisulphide  and  pentasulphide  are  more  easily  pre- 
pared by  warming  the  monosulphide  with  additional  proportions  of  sulphur. 
MoreoTer,  the  two  lower  sulphides  exhibit  isomeric  modifications,  each 
being  capable  of  existing  as  a  colorless  liquid  and  as  a  red  solid.     The 

•  POOl,.  t  PgCIf.  t  Pit  and  PI» 

{P^g,       P,S,       P4S»       P|^       PtSf.       >°<iP<3if 
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mono-,  tri-,  and  pentasalphideB  of  phosphoruB  unite  with  metallic  sulpliides, 
forming  eulphur-ealta.* 

SiLBXiDBS  or  Phobpbobcb,  t  analogous  in  compoBition  to  the  fint,  seeond« 
fourth,  and  fifth  of  the  tmlphides  abore  mentioned,  are  produced  by  heat- 
ing ordinary  phosphorus  and  selenium  together  in  the  required  proportions 
in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas.  The  hemiselenide  is  a  dark-yellow,  oily, 
fetid  liquid,  solidifying  at  12^;  the  other  compounds  are  dark-red  solids. 
The  mono-,  tri-,  and  pentaselenides  unite  with  metallic  selenides,  forming 
selenium-Baits  analogous  to  the  sulphur-salts  aboTe  mentioned. 

*  Copper  Hjrpomilphophoaphlte  Pfl8/>n  =  CaSJP^ 

Copper  Snlpbophoephlte  P|&Ca  =  Ca8.P|8B. 

Copper  gnlphoplKMplutta  P^9^  =  CaS-PA- 
tP8^  PfBe.  P^9€i,  aadP^Sc^ 


ox  THE  OSVESAL  PSDrCIPLES  OF  CHBXIOAL 

PHIL080PHT. 

THE  sUidj  of  the  non-meiallio  elements  can  be  pushed  to  a  yery  oonsidei^ 
able  extent,  and  a  large  amount  of  precise  and  exceedingly  important 
infonDatioii  aequired,  without  much  direct  reference  to  the  great  funda- 
menial  laws  of  chemical  union.  The  subject  cannot  be  discussed  in  this 
manner  completely,  as  will  be  obyious  from  frequent  cases  of  anticipation 
inmanT  of  the  foregoing  foot-notes:  still,  much  may  be  done  by  this  simple 
method  of  proceeding.  The  bodies  themselves,  in  their  combinations,  fur- 
nish admirable  Illustrations  of  the  general  laws  referred  to ;  but  the  study 
of  their  leading  characters  and  relations  does  not  of  necessity  iuTolTO  a 
prcviouB  knowledge  of  these  laws  themseWes. 

It  is  thought  that  by  such  an  arrangement  the  comprehension  of  these 
very  important  general  principles  may  become,  in  some  measure,  facili- 
tated by  constant  reference  to  examples  of  combinations,  the  elements  and 
products  of  which  haTO  already  been  described.  So  much  more  difficult  is 
it  to  gain  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  any  proposition  of  great  generality 
from  a  simple  enunciation,  than  to  understand  the  bearing  of  the  same  law 
when  illustrated  by  a  single  good  and  familiar  instance. 

Before  proceeding  Airther,  howoTor,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  these 
matters  should  be  discussed:  the  metallic  compounds  are  so  numerous, 
that  the  establishment  of  some  general  principle,  some  connecting  link, 
becomes  indispensable.  The  doctrines  of  equiyalence  and  combining  pro- 
portions, and  the  laws  which  regulate  the  formation  of  saline  compounds, 
■npply  this  deficiency. 

THB  LAWS  OV  COMBINATION  BT  WEIGHT. 

(!.}  Catutam^  of  CompoaiHon. — This  is  the  main  distinction  between 
chemical  combination  and  mechanical  mixture,  or  that  kind  of  adhesion 
which  gives  rise  to  the  solution  of  a  solid  in  a  liquid.  Metals  may  be  fUsed 
together  to  form  alloys;  water  may  be  mixed  with  alcohol,  alcohol  with 
ether,  and  different  oils  one  with  the  other,  in  any  proportions  whatever, 
the  mixture  always  exhibiting  properties  intermediate  between  those  of  its 
eoBstituents,  and  in  regular  gradation  according  to  the  quantity  of  each 
that  may  be  present;  a  solid  body  may  be  dissolved  in  a  liquid — salt  or 
sugar  in  water,  for  example — in  any  proportion  up  to  a  certain  limit,  the 
aolution  likewise  exhibiting  a  regular  gradation  of  physical  properties, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  the  solid  taken  up.  But  in  a  true  chemical 
compound,  the  properties  of  the  constituent  elements  admit  of  no  variation 
whatever.  Water,  whether  obtained  from  natural  sources,  or  formed  by 
direct  combination  of  its  elements,  always  contains  in  100  parts,  88*9  parts 
of  oxygen  and  11  *1  parts  of  hydrogen ;  and  a  piece  of  flint,  or  rock-crystal, 
obtained  from  any  part  of  the  world,  invariably  contains  46'6  per  cent,  of 
tilieinm  to  53*4  of  oxygen.  When  two  or  more  compounds  are  formed  of 
the  same  elements,  as  the  oxides  of  carbon  and  the  chlorides  of  phosphorus 
(pp.  164, 216),  there  is  no  gradual  blending  of  one  into  the  other,  as  in  the 
ease  of  mixtures ;  but  each  compound  is  sharply  defined  and  separated,  as 
it  were,  from  the  others  by  an  impassable  giUf,  exhibiting  properties  dis- 
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tinet  from  those  of  the  othersi  and  of  the  element*  themselyes  in  the  sepa- 
rate state.  Thus  of  the  two  oxides  of  carbon,  the  monoxide  is  an  inflam- 
mable gas,  lighter  than  air,  and  not  absorbed  hy  solution  of  potash,  where&s 
the  dioxide  is  non-inflammable,  heavier  than  air,  and  easily  absorbed  hy 
potash ;  and  both  compounds  differ  entirely  in  their  characters,  both  from 
carbon  and  from  oxygen  in  the  free  state. 

The  composition  of  chemical  compounds  is  ascertained,  as  already  ob- 
senred,  by  analysis,  and  in  some  cases  also  by  synthesis.  The  results  are 
usually  stated  in  percentages  (thus,  100  parts  of  sine  oxide  contain  80-1 
parts  zinc  and  19-9  oxygen),  which  for  many  purposes  is  as  conyenient  m, 
method  as  can  be  adopted.  But  when  it  is  desired  to  compare  the  compo- 
sition of  sereral  compounds  of  the  same  elements,  or  of  the  compounds 
formed  by  one  element  with  several  others,  it  is  more  conyenient  to  start 
with  a  fixed  quantity  of  the  first  element,  and  specify  the  relatiye  quan- 
tities of  the  other  element  or  elements  which  combine  with  it.  This  will 
be  easily  seen  by  comparing  the  following  tabular  statements  of  the  com- 
position of  the  five  nitrogen  oxides  already  described,  first,  in  percentages, 
secondly,  by  stating  the  seyersl  quantities  of  oxygen  which  unite  with  lOO 
parts  of  nitrogen. 


of  Nitrogvn. 


Nitrogen.  Oxygen.  Nitrogen.  <^E7ge&. 

Monoxide      .        .        68-64  86-36  100  175 

Dioxide    .        .        .     46-67  68 -88  100  850 

Trioxide        .        .        86.85  6815  100  525 

Tetroxide         .        .     80-44  69-66  100  700 

Pentoxide     .        .        25-98  74-07  100  875 

The  numbers  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  table  do  not  exhibit  any  simple 
relation ;  but  on  looking  to  the  right-hand  side,  it  is  immediately  seen  thai 
the  quantities  of  oxygen  which  unite  with  the  same  quantity  of  nitrogen, 
are  to  one  another  as  the  numbers  1,  2,  8,  4,  5.  *  And  this  leads  us  to  the 
second  general  law  of  chemical  combination,  yii. : 

(2.)  The  Law  of  Multiplet.^ This  law  may  be  thus  stated:  If  two  ele- 
ments, A  and  B,  are  capable  of  uniting  in  several  proportions,  the  quan- 
tities of  B  which  unite  with  a  giyen  quantity  of  A,  usually  bear  a  simple 
relation  to  one  another,  such  as : 

A  +  B,        A  H-  2B,        A  +  8B,        A  +  4B,  &o. ; 

or,  2A  +  8B,         2A  -|-  5B,        2A  -|-  7B,  &c. ; 
or,  A    -I-  B,  A  4-  SB,  A  +  ^B,  &c. 

Numerous  examples  of  this  law  are  afforded  by  the  compounds  of  the 
non-metallic  elements  one  with  the  other;  as,  for  example,  the  oxides  of 
hydrogen,  carbon,  chlorine,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  the  chlorides  of 
phosphorus,  &c. ;  and  still  more  numerous  examples  will  be  met  with,  in 
treating  of  the  compounds  of  metals  with  non-metallic  elements. 

It  must  be  obseryed,  however,  that  more  complex  relations  are  by  no 
means  unfrequent.  The  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  for  example, 
are  very  numerous ;  and  on  comparing  together  the  quantities  of  hydrogen 
H,  which  unite  with  a  fixed  quantity  of  carbon  G,  we  meet  with  such  rela- 
tions as  60  +  17H,  70  -f-  16H,  110  -f  24H,  150  -j-  82H,  Ac.  In  short,  the 
simple  relations  above  mentioned  must  be  looked  upon  merely  as  particular 
instances  of  a  large  number  of  possible  relations,  although  they  happen  to 
hold  good  with  reference  to  a  considerable  number  of  important  compounds. 
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(8w)  LauB  of  EquhalmU.  —  If  a  body  A  unites  with  certain  ether  bodies 
B,  C,  D,  then  the  quantities  B,  0,  D,  which  combine  with  A,  or  certain 
maple  multiples  of  them,  represent  for  the  most  part  the  proportions  in 
which  they  can  unite  amongst  themseWes. 

For  example,  8  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen  are  known  to  unite  with  the 
following  quantities  of  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  ko. : 

Oxygen 8 

Hydrogen 1 

Nitrogen  .....  14 

Carbon 6 

Sulphur 8 

Phosphorus  ....  10}  or  y 

Chlorine 86-5 

Iodine 25{  or  ^v 

Potassium         ....  89 

Iron 28 

Copper 81*7 

Lead 108-5 

SUtot 108 

&o.  &o 

And  it  is  found,  moreoTcr,  that  hvdrogen  and  chlorine  combine  in  the  pro« 
portions  1  to  86*5;  hydrogen  and  sulphur,  1  to  2X8;  chlorine  and  silyer, 
85-5  to  106;  iodine  and  potassium,  127  parts  of  the  former  to  89  of  the 
latter,  Ac ;  phosphorus  and  chlorine,  81  parts  of  the  former  to  3  x  85*5  and 
5xS5  5  of  the  latter,  &c. 

Now,  on  comparing  the  relatiye  quantities  of  the  elements  contained  in 
all  known  chemical  compounds,  it  is  found :  1.  That  there  is  a  certain 
number  of  elements  which  combine  with  one  another  in  one  proportion  only. 
2.  That  by  far  the  greater  number  of  elements  are  capable  of  uniting  in 
two  or  more  proportions.  The  elements  of  the  former  class  may  be  con- 
TeaienUy  called  monoffetu,  those  of  the  latter  polygeru.^ 

Hydrogen  and  chlorine  unite  in  the  proportion  of  1  part,  by  weight,  of 
the  former,  to  85*5  parts  of  the  latter,  and  in  no  other.  The  same  quantity 
of  chlorine  combines  with  39-1  parts  of  potassium,  28  of  sodium,  and  108 
of  silTer.  These  seyeral  quantities  of  sodium,  potassium,  and  silver,  are 
capable  of  saturating  the  same  quantity  of  chlorine  that  is  saturated  by  1 
p4rt  of  hydrogen.  They  are,  therefore,  in  this  respect  equivalent  to  1  part 
by  weight  of  hydrogen  and  to  each  other.  They  may,  in  fact,  be  made 
directly  to  replace  one  another  in  combination  with  chlorine.  Thus,  when 
Bodiom  or  potassium  is  heated  in  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  hydrogen  is  set 
free,  and  sodium  or  potassium  chloride  is  formed,  28  parts  of  sodium  or 
391  parts  of  potassium  always  taking  the  place  of  1  part  of  hydrogen. 
Again,  when  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride  is  mixed  with  silver  nitrate,  the 
sodiam  and  silyer  change  places,  forming  a  solution  of  sodium  nitrate  and 
»  precipitate  of  silver  chloride ;  and  in  this  case  108  parts  of  silver  take 
the  place  of  28  parts  of  sodium.  The  above-mentioned  quantities  of  by. 
drogen,  chlorine,  sodium,  potassium,  and  silver,  are  therefore  called  equtva- 
^veigku. 

There  are  a  few  other  monogenic  elements,  the  names  and  equivalent 
weights  of  which  are  given,  together  with  the  preceding,  in  thefollowing 
table: 

*  BrienmeTer,  **  Lehrbuch  der  organiachen  Chemle.'' 
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Hydrogen 

.      1 

Potassium  . 

.      89-1 

Chlorine    . 

.     86-6 

Sodium   . 

28 

Bromine 

.    80 

Lithium      .        . 

7 

Fluorine    • 

19 

Cesium   . 

188 

SiWer 

108 

Rubidium   . 

.       85-4 

All  other  elements  are  polygenio,  uniting  with  the  monogens  and  with 
one  another  in  more  than  one  proportion.     With  regard  to  these  elements 
the  question  of  equivalence  appears  at  first  to  be  somewhat  indeterminate ; 
in  fact,  according  to  the  idea  of  equiyalency  abore  defined,  the  equiraient 
yalue  of  a  polygenic  element  must  yary  according  to  the  proportions  in 
which  it  unites  with  others.     Thus  iron  forms  two  chlorides,  containing  28 
and  18}  parts  of  iron  to  86.6  parts  of  chlorine.     Either  of  these  quantities 
of  iron  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  equi Talent  to  1  part  of  hydrogen ;  in 
other  words,  as  the  equiyalent  weight  of  iron.     Again,  1  part  of  hydrogen 
unites  with  8  parts  of  oxygen  to  form  water,  and  with  16  parts  to  form  hy- 
drogen dioxide.     Which  of  these  is  the  equiyalent  weight  of  oxygen  ?  The 
former  number  has  perhaps  the  best  right  to  be  so  regarded,  because  water 
is  a  more  stable  compound  than  hydrogen-dioxide,  and,  moreover,  8  parts 
by  weight  of  oxygen  frequently  take  the  place  of  1  part  of  hydrogen  in 
processes  of  oxidation,  as  when  alcohol,  a  compound  of  12  parts  carbon,  8 
hydrogen,  and  8  oxyeen,  is  oxidised  to  acetic  acid,  containing  12  parts  car- 
bon, 2  hydrogen,  and  16  oxygen.     But  what  number  shall  we  fix  upon  as 
the  equiyalent  of  nitrogen  ?     This  element  forms  only  one  compound  with 
hydrogen,  namely,  ammonia,  which  contains  14  parts  of  nitrogen  to  8  of 
hydrogen,  or  4}  nitrogen  to  1  hydrogen.    Accordingly,  the  equivalent  weight 
of  nitrogen  appears  to  be  4|,  and,  in  fact,  this  quantity  of  nitrogen  can  be 
made  to  take  the  place  of  1  part  of  hydrogen  in  many  organic  compounds. 
But  if  we  look  to  the  compounds  of  nitrogen  with  oxygen,  we  find  that 
these  elements  unite  in  fiye  different  proportions,  8  parts  of  oxygen  (which 
we  have  seen  to  be  in  most  cases  equivalent  to  1  part  of  hydrogen)  uniting 
with  14,  7,  y,  },  or  ^  parts  of  nitrogen,  either  of  which  numbers  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  1  part  of  hydrogen.     Lastly,  with 
regard  to  carbon,  the  problem  appears  still  more  indefinite,  inasmuch  as 
that  element  forms  with  hydrogen  a  very  large  number  of  compounds,  and 
appears  to  be  capable  of  uniting  with  it  in  almost  any  proportion. 

We  may,  however,  obtain  a  set  of  comparable  values  by  assuming  as  the 
equivalent  weight  of  each  polygenic  element,  the  imallesl  quantity  of  it  which 
unites  with  1  part  of  hydrogen,  or  with  86*6  of  chlorine,  or  generally  with 
the  equivalent  weight  of  any  monogenic  element.  Thus  of  all  itie  compounds 
of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  marsh-gas,  or  methane,  which  is  composed  of  12 
parts  carbon  to  4  hydrogen,  or  8  parts  carbon  to  1  hydrogen,  contains  the 
largest  quantity  of  hydrogen  in  proportion  to  the  carbon ;  in  other  words, 
8  parts  of  carbon  is  the  smallest  quantity  that  can  unite  with  1  part  of 
hydrogen  This,  then,  we  shall  regard  as  the  equivalent  weight  of  carbon; 
and  by  similar  considerations  the  equivalent  weight  of  oxygen  will  be  found 
to  be  8,  that  of  sulphur  16,  of  nitrogen  4|  or  y ,  of  phosphorus  Y  or  6J,  of 
iron  18},  of  lead  108*6,  &o. 

Atomio  Weights. — Let  ns  now  compare  the  hydrogen  compounds  of 
monogenic  a^d  polygenic  elements,  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  hydrogen  contained  in  them  may  be  replaced  by  other  elements.  Com- 
pare first  hydrochloric  acid  and  water.  When  hydrochloric  acid  is  acted 
upon  by  certain  metals,  as  sodium,  zinc,  or  magnesium,  the  whole  of  the 
hydrogen  is  expelled,  and  the  chlorine  enters  into  combination  with  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  the  metal;  thus  86-5  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid 
(=  1  part  hydrogen  -f-  86*6  chlorine)  and  28  sodium  yield  1  part  of  free 
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lijdrogen  and  28  •{-  85'5  (=s  58  5)  sodium  chloride ;  there  is  no  such  thing 
%3  the  expulsion  of  part  of  the  hydrogen,  or  the  formation  of  a  compound 
eonUining  both  hydrogen  and  metal  in  combination  with  the  chlorine. 

With  water,  however,  the  case  is  different.  When  sodium  is  thrown  upon 
wmter,  9  parts  of  that  compound  (=s  1  hydrogen  4-  ^  oxygen)  are  decom- 
posed, in  such  a  manner  that  half  of  the  hydrogen  is  expelled  by  an  equiy- 

23 
alent  quantity  of  sodium,  — ,  and  iodium  hydrate  is  formed  containing : — 

2 
Sodium.  Hydrogm.  Oxys^n. 

^  J.  1  4.  8 

Thifl  eompound  remains  in  the  solid  state  when  the  liquid  is  eyaporated 
to  dryness;  and  if  it  be  further  heated  in  a  tube  with  sodium,  the  remaining 
half  of  the  hydrogen  is  driyen  off,  and  anhydrous  sodium-oxide  remains, 
composed  of  23  parts  sodium  -f-  ^  oxygen. 

Water  differs,  therefore,  from  hydrochloric  acid  In  this  respect,  that 
its  hydrogen  may  be  replaced  by  a  monogenic  metal  in  two  equal  portions, 
yiekUng  successiyely  a  hydrate  and  an  anhydrous  oxide,  the  relations  of 
whieh  to  the  original  compound  may  be  thus  represented :  — 

Water.  Sodiam-hydntte.  Sodinm-ozlde. 


Hydfx>geD.       Oxygen. 


(W) 


+  8 


Ilyd.  Sod.         Ox.  Sodium. 


Ox. 


+  8; 


or,  Binltiplying  by  2,  to  ayoid  fractions  of  equivalent  weights: 

Wnter.  Sodinm-bydrate.  Sodlnm-oxfde. 


Ox. 


Hydrocra.        Oxygen.  Hyd.  Sod.         Ox.  Sodium. 

(1  -^   1)    -I-    16  (1     -f-     23)4-16       (23-f23)  -|-  16. 

It  appears  from  this  that  2  x  S>  or  16  parts  of  oxygen,  is  the  smallest 
quantity  of  oxygen  that  can  be  supposed  to  enter  into  the  reaction  just 
considered,  if  we  would  avoid  speaking  of  fractions  of  equivalents;  and 
we  shall  find  hereafter  that  the  same  is  true  with  regard  to  all  other  well- 
defined  reactions  in  which  oxygen  takes  part.  HcDce  this  quantity  of 
oxygen  16  parts  by  weight  (hydrogen  being  the  unit),  is  called  an  nuUvinble 
weighty  or  atomic  weighty  or  an  atom  of  oxygen.* 

Let  us  now  consider  the  hydrogen  compound  of  nitrogen,  that  is  to 
say,  ammonia.  This  is  composed  of  1  part  of  hydrogen  united  with  4} 
or  y  of  nitrogen.  Now  in  this  compound  the  hydrogen  is  replaceable  by 
thirds.  When  potassium  is  heated  in  ammonia  gas,  a  compound  called 
poUutamine  is  formed,  in  which  one  third  of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by 
potassium.  Another  compound,  called  tri-potauamine^  is  also  known,  con- 
sisting of  ammonia  in  which  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  potassium :  — 

Mlt  TLy^xofsen,  Nit  Hydrogen. 

Ammonia  .         .^4-4--f-4-+4-o'l*   +    1    +    1    +    1 


8 


8 


8 


Nit 


nydrogen.        Pot. 


Nit. 


Hydrogen.       Pot. 


Potassamine 


Tripotassamine 


11    4.1    4-14-?? 
8      "^    8     "^    3  "^    3 


or 


Nit. 


Potassium. 
89         89 


3      ^    3    ^    8    ^   3 

*  At«/i0(,  indiTiaible. 


14   4-    1    -j-   1  -I-  39 
Nit.  Potassium. 

or    14  4-  89  +    89  4-  39 
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Th«re  !■  aIbo  a  l*rge  oUms  of  eompoanda  derired  from  ammonift  in  like 
manner  bj  tho  replacement  of  |,  },  or  the  whole  of  tbe  hydrogen  bj  eqoi- 
Talent  qoantities  of  certain  groups  of  elements  called  ecmpound  radtealt  (see 
page  237).  Hence,  bj  reasoning  similar  to  that  which  was  above  applied 
to  water,  it  is  inferred  that  ammonia  is  composed  of  14  parts  by  weight,  or 
8  equiTalents,  of  nitrogen  combined  with  8  parts  or  8  eqaiyalents  of  hydro- 
gen, and  that  the  atomic  weight  of  nitrogen  is  14. 

Next  take  the  case  of  marih-^aM  or  methane^  a  compound  of  1  part  hydro- 
gen with  8  parts  carbon.  When  this  gas  is  mixed  with  chlorine,  and  ex- 
posed to  diffused  daylight,  a  new  compound  is  formed,  in  which  one  fourth 
of  the  hydrogen  belonging  to  the  marsh-gas  is  replaced  by  an  equiraleni 
quantity  of  chlorine  ;  and  if  the  chlorine  is  in  excess,  and  the  mixture  ex- 
posed to  sunshine,  three  other  compounds  are  formed,  in  which  one  half, 
three  fourths,  and  all  the  hydrogen,  are  thus  replaced.  The  results  m&jr 
be  thus  expressed : 

Methane. 


Ckrbon. 


aydrogvD. 


8    +    i  +  i  +  i  +  ior    12    +    1  +  1  +  1  +  1 


Oarboo.         Hydrogen. 


Chloromethane. 
Chlorio0.       Gkrbon.       HTdrogn. 


OilariBtt. 


8    +~  +  ^  +  ^  +  — 


or    12    4-   1  ^.   1  4.    1    4.    85-6 


Carbon.        Hydrogen. 


Dichloromethane. 
Chlorine.  Carbon.    Hydrogen. 


Chlivlne. 


■>   r 


1        1  85-6         86-6 

8     -I-   ~  +  -  -f-    —^  +  -4-     ^^    12  4-  1  4-  1  -I-  86-6  4-  86-6 


Oartwn.  Hyd. 


Trichloromethane  or  Chloroform. 
Chlorine.  Carb.      Hyd. 


Chlorine. 


1         86-6      86-6       85-6 
8    +  ~  4-  -^+  -J-  4-  -^  or  12   4-  1  4-     86-5  -|-  86-6  4-  86  6 


CaxiKin. 


Tetrachloromethane. 
Chlorine.  Carbon.  Chlorine. 


85*6        85-6       85-5       85-5 
8    4.    r!fJL  4.  l!lr -I- -T- 4. --_- or  12  +  85-5  4- 86-5  + 


Hence,  by  reasoning  similar  to  the  abore,  it  is  inferred  that  marsh -gas 
is  composed  of  12  parts  by  weight,  or  4  equivalents  of  carbon,  and  4  parts, 
or  4  equivalents  of  hydrogen,  and  that  the  atomic  weight  of  carbon  is  12. 

According  to  the  preceding  explanations,  the  equivalent  weight  of  a  poly- 
genic element  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  it  that  can  unite  with  an  equiva- 
lent of  a  monogenic  element,  that  is,  with  1  part  of  hydrogen,  85-6  parts 
of  chlorine,  &c. ;  and  the  atomic  weight,  or  atom,  is  the  smallest  quantity  of 
an  element  that  can  unite  with  others  without  introducing  fractions  of 
equivalents.  In  the  case  of  a  monogenic  element,  the  atomic  and  equiva- 
lent weights  are  identical,  but  the  atomic  weight  of  a  polygenic  element  is 
always  greater  than  the  equivalent  weight  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  2,  8,  4,  Ac, 
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If^  bftTe  shown  in  three  oases  how  the  atomic  weight  of  an  element  may 
be  determined  by  the  proportion  in  which  equiyalent  sabstitution  takes 
place  in  its  compounds  with  hydrogen  or  other  mouogenic  elements.  Sul- 
phar,  selenium,  and  tellurium  form  hydrogen  compounds  exactly  analogous 
in  this  respect  to  water,  the  hydrogen  being  replaceable  by  halves ;  their 
atomic  weights  are  therefore  double  of  their  equivalent  weights.  Silicon 
forms  with  chlorine  a  compound  containing  7  parts  silicon  with  35*5  parts 
ehbrine;  and  in  this  one  fourth  of  the  chlorine  is  replaceable  by  hydro- 
gen or  by  bromine:  hence  the  atomic  weight  of  silicon  is,  like  that  of 
carbon,  equal  to  four  times  the  equivalent  weight,  its  numerical  value  being 
28.  There  are  also  some  elements  in  which  the  atomic  weight  is  equal 
to  fire  times,  and  others  in  which  it  is  equal  to  six  times,  the  equivalent 
weigiit;  higher  ratios  have  not  been  observed. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  atomic  weights  of  elementary  bodies 
are  slways  actually  determined  in  the  manner  above  described.  There  are 
eeTersl  other  methods  of  determining  their  numerical  values,  as  will  be 
presently  explained ;  and  the  values  obtained  by  different  methods  do  not 
alwsys  agree ;  but  the  atomic  weights  of  all  the  more  important  elements 
may  be  regarded  as  definitely  fixed  within  small  numerical  errors.  The 
eqaiTftlent  value  of  an  element  or  the  ratio  of  the  equivalent  to  the  atomic 
weight,  is  also  subject  to  some  variation,  as  will  be  presently  explained, 
according  to  the  view  which  may  be  taken  of  the  constitution  of  particular 
compounds. 

The  table  on  the  next  page  exhimts  the  values  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the 
elementary  bodies  in  which  chemists  are  now  for  the  most  part  agpreed ;  also 
the  abbreviated  symbols  (the  first  or  first  two  letters  of  their  Latin  names) 
by  which  they  are  designated  in  chemical  formulss. 

Sthbolic  Notatioh. — The  symbols,  H,  0,  N,  etc.,  stand,  not  for  the 
names  of  the  several  elements,  but  for  quantities  of  them  proportional  to 
the  atomic  weights.  Combination  between  elements  is  represented  by  the 
jnxtaposition  of  the  symbols;  thus  NaCl  represents  sodium  chloride,  a 
compound  of  23  parts  by  weight  of  sodium  wij^h  86-5  parts  of  chlorine. 
Two  or  more  atoms  of  an  element  are  represented  by  placing  a  small  figure 
to  the  right  of  the  i^mbol,  and  a  little  below ;  thus  U,  denotes  2  atoms  of 
hydrogen ;  OH,  denotes  water,  a  compound  of  2  atoms  hydrogen  with  1 
atom  oxygen ;  rCI^,  phosphorus  pentachloride ;  Fe,0.,  iron  sesquioxide,  etc. 
The  elements  in  a  compound  are  usually  placed  in  the  order  of  their  equi- 
valencies, the  highest  to  the  left :  but  this  order  is  often  departed  from 
when,  by  BO  doing,  the  relation  between  two  or  more  compounds  under  con- 
sideration can  be  more  clearly  brought  to  light. 

The  union  of  two  atomic  groups,  or  moUeiUes,  is  represented  by  placing 
their  symbols  together,  with  a  point  or  comma  between  them ;  thus  sal-am- 
moniac, formed  by  the  union  of  ammonia,  NH^  and  hydrochloric  acid,  HCl, 
is  represented  by  the  formula  NHg.  HCl;  sulphuric  acid,  or  hydrogen  sul- 
phate, which  may  be  regarded  as  sulphur  trioxide  combined  with  water, 
fflsy  be  represented  by  the  formula  SO,.  OH,. 

A  number  placed  to  the  left  of  a  group  of  symbols  not  separated  by  a 
point  or  comma,  multiplies  the  entire  group ;  thus  BOH,  denotes  8  molecules 
of  water ;  but  to  denote  the  multiplication  of  a  molecule  compounded  of  two 
other  molecules,  the  whole  formula  must  be  enclosed  in  brackets,  and  the 
nomeral  placed  to  the  left  on  the  line,  or  to  the  right  a  little  below  it ;  thus 
2  molecules  of  sal-ammoniac  are  denoted  by  2(NH,.HC1),  or  (NH,  HCl),. 

If  the  brackets  were  omitted  in  the  first  of  these  formulas,  the  2  would 
maltiply  only  the  part  of  the  formula  to  the  left  of  the  point ;  e.  g.  80H,.S0g 
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Tabxa  or  EuatMjnMxi 


BODISB  WITH  THBim  StMBO£0  AMD  ASOKIO 

Wbxohti. 


BTBbol. 


Aluminium 

Antimonj  (Sti« 
bium) 

Arsenic 

Barium 

Beryllium 

Bismuth 

Boron 

Bromine 

Cadmium 

CsBsium 

Calcium 

Carbon 

Cerium 

Chlorine 

Chromium 

Cobalt 

Copper      (Cu- 
prum) 

Didymium 

Erbium 

Fluorine 

Gold  (Aunun) 

Hydrogen 

Indium 

Iodine 

Iridium 

Iron  (Ferrum) 

Lanthanum 

Lead    (Plum- 
bum) 

Lithium 

Magnesium 

Manganese 

Mercury   (Hy- 
drargyrum) 


Al 


Pb 

Li 

Mg 

Mn 

Hg 


Atomio 
Weight. 


27-4 


8b 

122 

As 

76 

Ba 

187 

Be 

9-4 

Bi 

210 

B 

11 

Br 

80 

Cd 

112 

Cs 

183 

Ca 

40 

C 

12 

Ce 

92 

CI 

85-5 

Cr 

62-2 

Co 

68-8 

Ca 

68-4 

D 

96 

E 

112-6 

F 

19 

Au 

197 

H 

1 

In 

74 

I 

127 

Ir 

198 

Fe 

66 

La 

98-6 

207 

7 

24 

66 

200 


Molybdenum 

Nickel 

Niobium 

Nitrogen 

Osmium 

Oxygen 

Palladium 

Phosphorus 

Platinum 

Potassium 
(Kalium) 

Rhodium 

Rubidium 

Ruthenium 

Selenium 

Silioium 

Silver  (Argen- 
tum) 

Sadium  (Na- 
trium) 

Strontium 

Sulphur 

Tantalum 

Tellurium 

Terbium  (?) 

Thallium 

Thorinum 

Tin  (Stannum) 

Titanium 

Tungsten,  or 
Wolfram 

Uranium 

Vanadium 

Yttrium 

Zinc 

Zirconium 


BjMboL 


Mo 

96 

Ni 

58-8 

Nb 

94 

N 

14 

Os 

199-2 

0 

16 

Pd 

106-6 

P 

81 

Pt 

197-4 

K 

89-1 

Rh 

104-4 

Rb 

86-4 

Ru 

104-4 

Se 

79-4 

Si 

28 

Ag 

108 

Na 

28 

Sr 

87-6 

S 

82 

Ta 

182 

Te 

128 

Tl 

204 

Th 

116-7 

Sn 

118 

Ti 

60 

W 

184 

U 

120 

V 

61-2 

Y 

61-7 

Zn 

66-2 

Zr 

89-6 

denotes  a  compound  of  8  molecules  of  water  with  1  molecule  of  sulphur 
trioxide. 

Chemical  reactions  are  represented  by  equations,  in  which  the  symbols 
of  the  acting  bodies  are  placed  on  the  left-hand  side,  and  those  of  the 
bodies  formed  by  the  reaction,  on  the  right  hand,  the  molecules  on  either 
side  being  connected  by  the  sign  -j-.  For  example,  the  action  of  sine  on  hy- 
drochloric acid,  by  which  zinc  chloride  and  free  hydrogen  are  formed,  lb 
represented  by  the  equation : 

Zn    +     2HC1    =    ZnCl,    +     H,; 

that  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  water,  which  yields  hydrochloric  and 
phosphoric  acids,  by  the  equation: 

PCI,    4     40H,    :r=    6HC1    -f    PO4H,. 
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Nomerou  other  examples  will  be  found  in  the  foot-notee  to  the  preceding 
pagee. 

Pkjfwieal  and  Chemical  RelaHont  o/Atomie  WeighU. 

We  hare  hitherto  regarded  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements  as  mere 
nmnerical  expressions,  or  as  quantities  adopted  to  represent  the  compo- 
sition of  compounds  without  introducing  fractions  of  equivalents.  If  this 
were  sU  that  could  be  said  about  them,  they  would  not  be  of  much  impor- 
tance.. We  shall  see,  howeTer,  that  these  same  quantities  exhibit  some  re- 
markable relations  to  the  physical  properties  of  the  elements,  and  to  the 
proportions  in  which  they  combine  together  by  Tolume. 

1.  To  the  Spedfie  Heat  of  the  Elementary  BodUa, — The  atomic  weights  of 
the  elements,  determined  according  to  their  modes  of  combination,  are,  for 
the  most  part,  inrersely  proportional  to  their  specific  heats ;  so  that  the 
product  of  the  specific  heat  into  the  atomic  weight  is  a  constant  quantity. 
The  aame  quantity  of  heat  is  required  to  produce  a  giyen  change  of  tem- 
perature in  7  grams  of  lithium,  56  of  iron,  207  of  lead,  108  of  siWer, 
1%'7  of  gold,  210  of  bismuth,  &c. 

This  relaUon,  already  pointed  out  in  the  chapter  on  Heat  (p.  78),  holds 
good  with  respect  to  the  greater  number  of  the  elements ;  but  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  universal  law,  inasmuch  as  three  elements,  carbon,  silicium, 
and  boron,  whose  atomic  weights  are  well  established  on  chemical  grounds, 
exhibit  unmistakable  exceptions  to  it.  Neyertheless,  in  case  of  doubt  as 
to  the  correct  determination  of  the  atomic  weight  of  an  element  according 
to  its  mode  of  combination,  the  agreement  of  the  yalue  thus  obtained  with 
the  Talne  determined  according  to  the  specific  heat,  is  generally  regarded 
as  affording  strong  eyidence  in  fayor  of  the  result. 

2.  To  the  Cryttalline  Forme  of  Compounde, — It  is  found  that,  in  many 
eases,  two  or  more  compounds  which,  from  chemical  considerations,  are 
supposed  to  contain  equal  numbers  of  atoms  of  their  respectiye  elements, 
crystallize  in  the  same  or  in  yery  similar  forms.  Such  compounds  are  said 
to  be  ieomofrphoue,*  Thus  the  sulphates  represented  by  the  general  formula 
SO^M,  (M  denoting  a  monogenic,  metal)  are  isomorphous  with  the  corre- 
sponding selenates  Se04M, ;  the  phosphates  PO4M3  are  isomorphous  with 
the  corresponding  arsenates  A8O4M3,  &c. 

Accordingly,  these  isomorphous  relations  are  often  appealed  to  for  the 
pupose  of  fixing  the  constitution  of  compounds,  and  thence  deduciii|g  the 
atomic  weights  of  their  elements,  in  cases  which  would  otherwise  be  ooubt- 
fill  Thus  aluminium  forms  only  one  oxide,  yix.,  alumina,  which  is  com- 
posed of  18*2  parts  by  weight  of  aluminium  and  16  parts  of  oxygen.  What, 
then,  is  the  atomic  weight  of  aluminium?  The  answer  to  this  question 
will  depend  upon  the  constitution  assigned  to  alumina,  whether  it  is  a  mon- 
oxide, sesquioxide,  dioxide,  &c.    Thus: 

O.  Al. 

Monoxide  .     AlO        a    16    +        18-25 

Sesquioxide    Al^O,      ss    48    -f     {27.4 

Dioxide      .     AlO,       =    82    -f        86-5 
Trioxide    .     AlO,       =    48    +        54-8 

The  ntnnbers  in  the  last  column  of  this  table  are  the  weights  which  must 
be  assigned  to  the  atom  of  aluminium,  according  to  the  seyeral  modes  of 
eonstitution  iadioated  in  the  first  column ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  oon- 

e  HflOf,  equal ; /i^i),  ftvm« 
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Btitution  of  the  oside  itself  that  ean  enable  us  to  decide  between  Uiem. 
Now,  iron  forms  two  oxides,  in  which  the  quantities  of  oxygen  united  with 
the  same  quantity  of  iron  are  to  one  another  as  1  :  1},  or  as  2  :  3.  These 
are  therefore  regarded  as  monoxide,  FeO,  and  sesquioxide,  Fefi^  and  this 
last  oxide  is  known  to  be  isomorphous  with  alumina.  Consequently  alumina 
is  also  regarded  as  a  sesquioxide,  Al,03,  and  the  atomic  weight  of  iduminium 
is  inferred  to  be  27*4. 

^S.  Ththe  Volttme-Relathni  of  Elements  and  Compounds, — The  atomic  weights 
of  those  elements  which  are  known  to  exist  in  the  state  of  gas  or  yapor  are, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  proportional  to  their  specific  grarities  in  the 
same  state.  Taking  the  specific  gravity  of  hydrogen  as  unity,  those  of  the 
following  gases  and  Tapors  are  expressed  by  numbers  identical  with  their 
atomic  weight'^: 


Hydrogen 

.      1 

Oxygen    . 

.    16 

Chlorine 

85.6 

Sulphur 

82 

Bromine 

.    80 

Selenium 

.    79 

Iodine 

.       127 

Tellurium    . 

.      128 

The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  exhibited  by  phosphorus  and  arsenky  whose 
Tapor-densities  are  twice  as  great  as  their  atomic  weights,  that  of  phos- 
phorus being  62,  and  that  of  arsenic  160;  and  by  mercury  and  eatbtuumj 
whose  yapor-densities  are  the  halves  of  their  atomic  weights,  that  of  mer- 
cury being  100,  and  that  of  cadmium  66. 

Laws  of  Combihatioh  bt  Volitms.  —  From  the  preceding  relations,  it 
follows  that  the  yolumes  of  any  two  elementary  gases  which  make  up  a 
compound  molecule,  are  to  one  another  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  numbers  of 
atoms  of  the  same  elements  which  enter  into  the  compound,  excepting  in 
the  case  of  phosphorus  and  arsenic,  for  which  the  number  of  yolumes  thus 
determined  has  to  be  halyed,  and  of  mercury  and  cadmium,  for  which  it 
must  be  doubled ;  thus : 

The  molecule  HCl     contains        1  yoL  H  and  1  yoL  CI. 
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If  the  smallest  yolume  of  a  gaseous  element  that  can  enter  into  combi- 
nation be  called  the  combining  volume  of  that  element,  the  law  of  combi- 
nation may  be  expressed  as  follows:  The  combining  volumes  of  all  elementartf 
ffoses  are  equals  excepting  those  of  phosphorus  and  arsenic,  which  are  only  half 
those  of  the  other  elements  in  the  gaseous  stale,  and  those  of  mercury  and  cadrnwrn, 
which  are  double  those  of  the  other  elements. 

It  appears,  then,  that  in  all  cases  the  volumes  in  which  gaseous  elements 
combine  together  may  be  expressed  by  very  simple  numbers.  This  is  the 
**Law  of  Volumes,''  first  observed  by  Humboldt  and  Gay-Lussac  in  1805, 
with  regard  to  the  combination  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  afterwards 
established  in  other  cases  by  Gay-Lussac,  whose  observations,  published  in 
his  **  Theory  of  Volumes,"  afforded  new  and  independent  evidence  of  the 
combination  of  bodies  in  definite  and  multiple  proportions,  in  corroboration 
of  that  derived  from  the  previously  observed  proportions  of  combination 
by  weight. 

Gay-Lus8f|c  likewise  observed  that  the  product  of  the  union  of  two  gases, 
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when  itamlf  &  gas,  iomeiimM  retains  the  original  Tolume  of  lis  eonstitttents, 
&o  eonlraction  or  change  of  rolume  resulting  from  the  combination,  but 
t^t  when  contraction  takes  place,  which  is  the  most  common  case,  the 
volume  of  the  compound  gas  always  bears  a  simple  ratio  to  the  volumes  of 
its  elements;  and  subsequent  observation,  extended  over  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  compounds,  organic  as  well  as  inorganic,  has  shown  that,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  probably  only  apparent,  the  moleeuUt  of  compoimd  bodies  m  the 
^oMoiM  MimU  oca^  twice  the  volume  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen  gae.  No  matter 
what  may  be  the  number  of  atoms  or  volumes  that  enter  into  the  compound, 
they  all  become  condensed  into  two  Tolumes,  thus: 

1  voL  H  and  1  vol.  CI  form  2  vol.  HCl,  hydrochloric  acid. 

1  *«    N    "    1    "    0      "    2    *•    NO,  nitrogen  dioxide. 

2  "    H    "    1    "    0      •<    2    "    H,0,  water. 

8   "    H    "    1    "    N      "    2    ««    H,N,  ammonia. 

8  <«    H    «    ^    u    p      ««    2    «•    HgP,  hydrogen  phosphide. 

Similarly  in  the  union  of  compound  gases,  e.  g, 

1  voL  ethyl,  C,Hg,  and  1  vol.  CI,  form  2  voL  C|HgCl,      ethyl 

chloride. 

2  ««   ethyl,  C,Hs,    ««    1    "    0       "2    "   (C,H,),0,    ethyl 

oxide. 
2   "  ethene,  C,H4,    "    2    "    a      "2    "   C,H4C1,,   ethene 

chloride. 
2    •«  ethene,  C,H^    "    1    •'    0       "2    "  CjH^O,     ethene 

oxide. 

Hence  it  follows  that  ike  epedfie  gravitg  of  any  compound  gat  or  vapcr^  t^ 
f erred  to  hydrogen  a*  unity ^  is  equal  io  half  its  atomic  or  molecular  weight. 

The  qaotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  molecular  weight  of  a  body  by  its 
specific  gravity  is  called  its  Specific  or  Atomic  volume ;  hence  the  law  just 
stated  may  also  be  thus  expressed :  The  epedfie  volumes  of  compound  gases  or 
vepors  re/erred  to  thai  of  hydrogen  as  unity  are^  with  a  few  exeeptionsy  equal  to  2. 
We  shall  presently  show  that  the  same  law  applies  to  the  specific  volumes 
of  the  elementary  gases  themselves. 

For  many  years  past,  attempts  have  been  made  to  extend  to  solids  nnd  liquids 
the  results  of  Gay-Lussao*s  discovery  of  the  law  of  gaseous  combination  by 
volume,  the  specific  Tolumes  of  the  bodies  in  question  being  determined  by 
the  method  pursued  in  the  case  of  gases — namely,  by  dividing  the  mole- 
cular weight  by  the  specific  grarity.  The  numbers  obtained  in  this  manner, 
representing  the  speoi6c  volumes  of  the  various  solid  and  liquid  elementary 
rabstances,  present  far  more  cases  of  discrepancy  than  of  agreement.  The 
latter  are,  however,  sufficiently  numerous  to  excite  great  interest  in  the  in- 
vestigation. Some  of  the  results  pointed  out  are  exceedingly  curious  as 
far  as  they  go,  but  are  not  as  yet  sufficient  to  justify  any  general  conclusion. 
The  inquiry  is  beset  with  many  great  difficulties,  chiefly  arising  from  the 
aneqaal  expansion  of  solids  and  liquids  by  heat,  and  the  great  differences 
of  physical  state,  and,  consequently,  of  specific  grarity,  often  presented  by 
the  former. 

THE  ATOMIC  THBOBT. 

The  laws  of  chemical  combination,  and  the  relations  between  atomic  and 
equivalent  weights  above  explained,  are  the  result  of  pure  experimental  in- 
quiry, and  independent  of  all  hypothesis.  In  this,  however,  as  in  other 
braoehes  of  science,  the  comprehension  of  experimental  results  may  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  endeavoring  to  refer  them  to  a  general  law  or  mode 
of  action.  That  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  explain  the  manner  in  which 
20 
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chemieal  compounds  are  formed,  and  to  point  out  the  nature  of  the  relations 
between  the  different  modifications  of  matter  which  determine  chemical 
changes,  would,  indeed,  be  contrary  to  the  speculatiTC  tendency  of  the 
human  mind.  Such  an  attempt — and  a  yery  ingenious  and  successfVil  one 
it  is — has,  in  fact,  been  made,  namely,  the  atomic  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Dalton. 

From  Tery  ancient  times,  the  question  of  the  constitution  of  matter  with 
respect  to  divisibility  has  been  debated,  some  adopting  the  opinion  that  this 
divisibility  is  infinite,  and  others,  that  when  the  particles  become  reduced 
to  a  certain  degree  oi  tenuity,  far,  indeed,  beyond  any  state  that  can  be 
reached  by  mechanical  means,  they  cease  to  be  further  diminished  in  magni- 
tude; they  become,  in  short,  atonu.*  Now,  howeyer  the  imagination  may 
succeed  in  figuring  to  itself  the  condition  of  matter  on  either  view,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  we  have  absolutely  no  means  at  our  dis- 
posal for  deciding  such  a  question,  which  remains  at  the  present  day  in  the 
same  state  as  when  it  first  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Greek  philosophers, 
or  perhaps  that  of  the  sages  of  Egypt  and  Hindostan  long  before  them. 

Dalton*B  hypothesis  sets  out  by  assuming  the  existence  of  such  atoms  or 
indivisible  particles,  and  states,  that  compounds  are  formed  by  the  union  of 
atoms  of  different  bodies,  one  to  one,  one  to  two,  &c.  The  compound  atom, 
or  molecule,  joins  itself  in  the  same  manner  to  a  compound  atom  of  another 
kind,  and  a  combination  of  the  second  order  results.  Let  it  be  granted, 
further,  that  the  atoms  of  different  elements  have  different  weights,  fixed 
and  invariable  for  each,  and  the  hypothesis  becomes  capable  of  rendering 
consistent  and  satisfactory  reasons  for  all  the  observed  numerical  laws  of 
chemical  combination. 

Chemical  compounds  must  always  be  definite ;  they  must  always  contain 
the  same  number  of  atoms  of  the  same  kind  arranged  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  same  kind  and  number  of  atoms  need  not,  however,  of  necessity  pro- 
duce the  same  substance,  for  they  may  be  differently  arranged ;  and  much 
depends  upon  this  circumstance. 

Again,  the  law  of  multinle  proportions  is  perfectly  well  explained.  One 
atom  of  carbon  unites  with  one  atom  of  oxygen  to  form  carbon  monoxide, 
and  with  two  atoms  to  form  carbon  dioxide;  one  atom  of  sulphur  with  two 
and  three  atoms  of  oxygen  to  form  the  dioxide  and  trioxide  of  sulphur; 
one  atom  of  phosphorus  with  three  and  five  atoms  of  chlorine  to  form  the 
trichloride  and  pentachloride  of  phosphorus;  two  atoms  of  nitrogen  with 
one,  two,  three,  four  and  five  atoms  of  oxygen  to  form  the  five  oxides  already 
mentioned  ^pp.  167,  220). 

The  atomic  hypothesis  likewise  affords  an  easy  explanation  of  the  manner 
in  which  bodies  replace  or  may  be  substituted  one  for  the  other.  Here, 
however,  we  come  upon  an  extension  of  the  original  Daltonian  hypothesis. 
It  was  formerly  supposed  that  when  one  element  replaced  another  in  com- 
bination, the  substitution  always  took  place  atom  for  atom ;  and  accordingly 
the  terms  ** atoms"  and  <* equivalent"  were  regarded  as  synonymous,  at 
least  so  far  as  numerical  value  was  concerned.  But,  according  to  the 
atomic  weights  now  adopted,  and  determined  by  the  considerations  above 
explained,  we  must  suppose  that  one  atom  of  an  element  may  take  the  place 
of  two,  three,  four  atoms,  &c.,  of  another.  It  is  only,  in  fact,  the  atoms 
of  monogenic  elements  that  can  replace  each  other  one  by  one:  an  atom 
of  a  polygenic  element,  on  the  other  hand,  always  takes  the  place  of,  or  is 
equivalent  to,  two  or  more  atoms  of  a  monogenic  elemenl. 

This  difference  of  equivalent  or  saturating  power  is  often  denoted  bj 
placing  dashes  or  Roman  numerals  to  the  right  of  the  symbol  of  an  ele- 
ment, and  at  the  top,  as  0^^  B^^^,  C**,  &c. ;  and  the  several  elements  are 
designated  as 

e  'ArvfiiK,  tbst  which  oansot  b«  cat. 
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UniTalent  elementa,  or  Monads,  as  H 

BiTalent  "  Dyads      "  O'^ 

Triraleni  "  Triads      "  W" 

Quadriyalent    *<  Tetrads     <'  C** 

QuinquWaleiit  '*  Pentads    "  P* 

Sexvalent  *<  Hezads     «  W^ 

Elemente  of  eren  equiralency,  riz.,  the  dyads^  tetrads,  and  hezads,  are 
also  included  under  the  general  term  artiadt,*  and  those  of  uneven  equiva- 
lenej,  viz.,  the  monads,  triads,  and  pentads,  are  designated  generally  as 

Another  method  of  indicating  the  equivalent  values  of  the  elementary 
fttoms,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  satisfied  by  oombination,  is  to 
arrange  the  symbols  in  diagrams  in  which  each  element  is  connected  with 
others  by  a  number  of  lines,  or  connecting  bonds,  corresponding  to  its 
degree  of  equivalence ;  }  a  monad  being  connected  with  other  elements  by 
only  one  such  bond,  a  triad  by  three,  a  hezad  by  six,  &o.,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing examples: — 

Water,  OH, H— 0— H 

Carbon  dioxide,  CO, On:C»0 


Ammonium  chloride,  NH^Cl 


Solphnrio  oxide,  SO3. 


0 

II 


Solphorio  aoid,  SO4H,        .        •        •        • 

II 
0 

0 

H 

Nitric  add,  NO^  .        .  ...  N-^0— H 

B 
0 

0  0 

II  II 

Zine  nitrate,  N.OgZn K--0— Zn— O— N 

H  II 

0  0 

It  mnst  be  distinctly  understood  that  these  formulas — which  may  be  called 
fotutitutional/ormulm — are  not  intended  to  represent  the  actual  arrangement 

•  'A^rms,  erwi.  "f  Utptaa^t,  nneren. 

t  The  •jmbob  of  the  elements  in  these  dlagmms  are  often  enclosed  in  circles  to  represent  the 
tiaaut  *^th  rays  dirersinj;  frum  them  to  indicate  the  number  of  counectinic  bonds ;  such  for- 
Bvla  an  called graphte  formula;  but  the  circles  do  not  add  anything  to  the  cleHmesii  of  the 
icpresenutlon,  and  may  as  well  be  omitted.  For  lectnre  and  class  illustration,  solid  diagrams 
■n  ooBStrvcted,  with  wooden  balls  of  Tarions  colors,  to  represent  the  atoms,  baring  holes  for 
tt« Insertion  eC  oonnaetiog  rods;  these  representations  are  called  ifijfpUefomuUoB, 
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of  the  aiomi  in  a  eompoand;  indeed,  eyen  if  we  had  a  diBiinct  notion  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  atoms  of  any  compound  are  arranged,  it  could  not 
be  adequately  represented  on  a  plane  surface.  The  lines  connecting  the 
different  atoms  indicate  nothing  more  than  the  number  of  units  of  equiTa- 
lencj  belonging  to  the  several  atoms,  and  the  manner  in  which  Ihej  are 
disposed  of  by  combination  with  those  of  other  atoms.  Thus  the  formula 
for  nitric  acid  indicates  that  two  of  the  three  constituent  oxygen-atoms  nre 
combined  with  the  nitrogen  alone,  and  are  consequently  attached  to  thai 
element  by  both  their  units  of  equivalency,  whereas  the  third  oxygen-atom 
is  combined  both  with  nitrogen  and  with  hydrogen. 

By  inspection  of  the  preceding  diagrams,  it  will  be  observed  that  eTery 
atom  of  a  compound  has  each  of  its  units  of  equivalency  satisfied  by  com- 
bination with  a  unit  belonging  to  some  other  atom.  Such,  indeed,  is  the 
case  in  every  saturated  or  normal  compound.  Accordingly,  it  is  found  that  in 
all  such  compounds  the  sum  of  the  perissad  elements  is  always  an  even  num- 
ber. Thus  a  compound  may  contain  two,  four,  six,  &c.,  monad  atoms,  as 
HCl,  OHy  CH4,  C,H^  C,H„  SiH,a;  or  one  monad  and  one  triad  atom,  as 
BCl,;  or  one  pentad  and  five  monads,  as  NH4CI;  but  never  an  uneven  num- 
ber of  perissad  atoms.  This  is  the  "law  of  even  numbers"  announced 
some  years  ago  by  Gerhardt  and  Laurent  as  a  result  of  observation.  It 
was  long  received  with  doubt,  but  has  now  been  confirmed  by  the  analjsia 
of  so  many  well-defined  compounds,  that  a  departure  from  it  is  looked  upon 
as  a  sure  indication  of  incorrect  analysis. 

For  a  similar  reason,  the  atoms  of  elementary  bodies  rarely  exist  in  the 
free  state,  but,  when  separated  from  any  compound,  tend  to  combine  with 
other  atoms,  either  of  the  same  or  of  some  other  element.  Perissad  ele- 
ments, like  hydrogen,  chlorine,  nitrogen,  &c.,  separate  from  their  compounds 
in  pairs;  their  molecule  contains  two  atoms,  e.g.  H  — H.  Artiad  elementa 
may  unite  in  groups  of  two,  three,  or  more ;  thus  the  molecule  of  oxygen, 
in  its  ordinary  state,  probably,  contains  two  atoms,  that  of  osone  three 
atoms;  thus: 

Oxygen 0=0 

Otone 0  —  0 

\/ 

0 

The  tendency  of  elementary  atoms  to  separate  in  groups  is  shown  in 
various  ways.  Thus  when  copper  hydride,  Cu,H,  (to  be  hereafter  de- 
scribed), is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  a  quantity  of  hydrogen  is 
given  off  equal  to  twice  that  which  is  contained  in  the  hydride  itself;  thus: 

CujH,  -I-  2HC1  =  CujCl,  -I-  2HH. 

This  action  is  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  cuprous 
oxide: 

CujO  4-  2HC1  =  Cu,a,  +  OHy 

In  the  latter  case,  the  hydrogen  separated  from  the  hydrochloric  acid 
unites  with  oxygen,  in  the  former  with  hydrogen.  Again,  when  solutions 
of  sulphurous  acid  and  sulph-hydric  acid  are  mixed,  the  whole  of  the  sul- 
phur is  precipitated : 

SO,H,  -f  2SH,  =  80H,  -f  S.S, 

the  action  being  similar  to  that  of  sulphurous  acid  on  selenhydric  acid: 

SO,H,  -I-  2SeH,  =  80H,  -f-  S.Se,. 

In  the  one  case,  a  sulphide  of  selenium  is  precipitated;  in  the  other,  a 
sulphide  of  sulphur.     The  precipitation  of  iodine,  which  takes  place  on 
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■IxijBg  hydriodie  meid  with  iodic  acid,  affordB  a  similar  instance  of  the 
cQiabination  of  homogeneous  atoms: 

6IH  +     IO,H     =  80H,  =        811 

Hjdriodic  acid.     Iodic  acid.     Water.     Free  iodine. 

Aftother  striking  illustration  of  this  mode  of  action  is  afforded  by  the  re- 
daction of  eertain  metalUc  oxides  by  hydrogen  dioxide.  When  silTer  oxide 
is  thrown  into  this  liquid,  water  is  formed ;  the  silver  is  reduced  to  the 
Betallie  siate^  and  a  quantity  of  oxygen  is  evoWed  equal  to  twice  that  which 
is  contained  in  the  silyer  oxide: 

OAg,    +      0,H,      =     OH,    +     Ag,     +      00 
SiWer        Hydrogen        Water.         SiWer.        Oxygevi. 
oxide.  dioxide. 

Further,  elementary  bodies  frequently  act  upon  others  as  if  their  atoms 
were  associated  in  binary  groups.  Thus,  chlorine  acting  upon  potash 
forms  two  eompounds,  the  chloride  and  hypochlorite  of  potassium  (p.  185) : 

ClCl  +  OKK  =  CIK  +  OCIK. 

Agua,  in  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  many  organic  compounds,  one  atom 
of  ehlorine  remoTes  one  atom  of  hydrogen  as  hydrochloric  acid,  while  an- 
other atom  of  chlorine  takes  the  place  of  the  hydrogen  thus  removed.  For 
example,  in  the  formation  of  chloracetic  acid  by  the  action  of  chorine  on 
seeticacid: 

CgH^O,  +  ClCl  =  Ha  +  C,H»C10, 
Acetic  acid.  Chloracetic  acid. 

Similarly,  when  metallic  sulphides  oxidiie  in  the  air,  both  the  metal  and 
the  sulphur  combine  with  oxygen ;  and  sulphur  acting  upon  potash  forms 
both  a  sulphide  and  a  hyposulphite.  In  all  these  cases  the  atoms  of  the 
elementary  bodies  act  in  pairs. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  molecules  of  elementary  bodies  in  the  gaseous 
■late  are  made  up  of  two  atoms,  the  specific  Tolumes  of  these  gases  will 
come  under  the  same  law  as  that  which  applies  to  compounds  (p.  229) ;  and 
it  may  then  be  stated  generally,  that,  with  the  few  exceptions  already  no- 
ticed, the  tpeeifie  gramtiet  of  ail  bodUs^  simple  and  eompound,  in  the  gaeeoue 
ttate,  mrt  e^ud  to  half  their  moUeular  weights;  or  the  epeeijie  volume  (the  quo- 
tients of  the  molecular  weight  by  the  specific  gravities)  are  equal  to  2. 

Vmriation  of  EquwaUneg. — Multiyalent  or  polygenic  elements  often  ex- 
hibit varying  degrees  of  equivalency.  Thus  carbon,  which  is  quadrivalent 
in  marsh  gas,  CH^,  and  in  carbon  dioxide,  CO,,  is  only  bivalent  in  carbon 
monoxide,  CO ;  nitrogen,  which  is  quinquivalent  in  sal-ammoniac,  NH^Cl, 
and  the  other  ammonium  salts,  and  in  nitrogen  pentoxide,  N,Og,  is  trivalent 
in  ammonia,  NH^,  and  in  nitrogen  trioxide,  N^O,,  and  univalent  in  nitrogen 
monoxide,  N,0 ;  sulphur,  also,  which  is  sexvalent  in  sulphur  trioxide,  SO,, 
is  qnadrivalent  in  sulphur  dioxide,  SO,,  and  bivalent  in  hydrogen  sulphide, 
8H„  and  in  many  metallic  sulphides.  In  these  cases,  and  in  all  others  of 
vaiying  equivalency,  the  variation  always  takes  place  by  two  units  of 
equivalency.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  account  for  these  variations ;  but  it  is 
observed  in  all  cases  that  the  compounds  in  which  the  equivalency  of  a  po- 
Ijgenic  element  is  most  completely  satisfied  are  more  stable  than  the  others, 
and  that  the  latter  tend  to  pass  into  the  former  by  taking  up  the  required 
snmbcr  of  univalent  or  bivalent  atoms ;  thus,  carbon  monox\de,  CO,  easily 
takes  up  another  atom  of  oxygen  to  form  the  dioxide,  CO, ;  nitrogen  tri- 
ozide,N,Oj,  is  readily  converted  into  the  pentoxide,  NjO,;  ammonia,  NH,, 
unites  readily  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  form  sal-ammoniac,  NH.Cl,  &o. 
20* 
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SimiUr  phenomena  are  exhibited  bj  many  organo-metollio  bodiee,  m  will 
be  explained  further  on. 

From  this  it  seems  most  probable  that  the  tme  equiyaleney  or  atomicity 
of  a  polygenie  element  is  that  which  corresponds  with  the  maximum  nam- 
ber  of  monad  atoms  with  which  it  can  combine,  but  that  one  or  two  pairs 
of  its  units  of  equiTalenoj  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  remain  un- 
saturated. Whether  a  saturated  or  an  unsaturated  element  is  formed,  will 
depend  on  a  Tariety  of  conditions,  often  in  great  measure  on  the  relaCiTe 
quantities  of  the  acting  substances.  Thus,  phosphorus,  which  is  a  peatad 
element,  forms  with  chlorine,  either  a  trichloride,  PCl^  or  a  penlachloride, 
PClg,  according  as  the  phosphorus  or  the  chlorine  is  in  excess  (p.  217).* 

In  compounds  containing  two  or  more  atoms  of  the  same  polygenic 
element,  one  or  more  units  of  equivalence  belonging  to  each  of  these  atoms 
may  be  neutraliied  by  combination  with  those  of  another  atom  of  the  aame 
kind,  so  that  the  element  in  question  will  appear  to  enter  into  the  compound 
with  less  than  its  normal  degree  of  equivalence.  Thus,  in  ethane,  or  di- 
methyl, C,Hf,  which  is  a  perfectly  stable  compound,  having  no  tendency  to 
take  up  an  additional  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  or  any  other  element, 
the  carbon  appears  to  be  trivalent  instead  of  quadrivalent;  similarly  in 
propane,  C3H,,  its  equivalence  appears  to  be  reduced  to  \ ;  and  in  quartane 
or  diethyl,  Cfi^  to  (.  In  all  these  cases,  however,  the  diminution  of 
equivalent  value  in  the  carbon  atoms  is  only  apparent,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  formulsB : 


Xthaae.  Pro|»iM> 

H  H  H 


1^— C"~H  H— C— H  H— "C""] 


H— C— H  H— C— H  H— C— H 

H  H— C— H  H— C— H 

H  H— C— H 

or,  more  shortly,  omitting  the  equivalent  marks  of  the  monad  atoms : 

XttuuM.  Promira.  QiuutaiM. 

'  GHj  CHf  CUf 

CHg  CHg  CHf 

CH,  CH, 

CH,. 

In  each  of  these  compounds,  every  carbon  atom,  except  the  two  outside 
ones,  has  two  of  its  units  of  equivalence  satisfied  by  combination  with  those 
of  the  neighboring  carbon  atoms,  while  each  of  the  two  exterior  ones  has 
only  one  unit  thus  satisfied.  Hence  in  any  similarly  constituted  compound 
containing  n  carbon  atoms,  the  number  of  units  of  equivalence  remaining 
to  be  satisfied  by  the  hydrogen  atoms  is  4n  —  2(n  —  2)  —  2  =  2fi  -f  2. 
The  general  formula  of  this  series  of  hydrocarbons  is,  therefore,  C.H^^j, 

and  the  equivalent  value  of  the  carbon  is  """r^. 

n 
•  Bee  «lao  Xrlenmeyer,  "Lehrbnch  der  organlfchen  Chemie."    Ldpiig  and  Heidelberg. 
lM7,p.41. 
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ii  oiker  cues,  moltiTmleiit  atoms  ma j  be  united  bj  two  or  more  of  their 
VBiU  of  equTalenoe,  so  that  their  combining  power  maj  appear  to  be  still 
farther  redaeed,  as  in  the  hydrocarbon,  C^U^,  in  which  the  carbon  may  be 
apparently  biralent,  and  in  C^H,,  in  which  it  may  appear  to  be  uniTalent ; 
thus: 


H        — C— H  C— H 

H— C—H  C— H. 

In  sll  cases,  the  equlTalent  ralne  or  atomicity  of  an  element  must  be  do- 
iermined  by  the  nnmber  of  monad  atoms  with  which  it  can  combine.  Of 
dyad  atoms,  indeed,  any  element  or  compound  may  take  up  an  indefinite 
Domber,  without  alteration  of  its  equiyalence  or  combining  powers ;  for 
esch  dyad  atom,  possessing  two  units  of  equivalency,  neutralises  one  unit 
in  the  compound  which  it  enters,  and  introduces  another,  leaying,  therefore, 
the  equiTalence  or  combining  power  of  the  compound  just  what  it  was  be- 
fore. Thus  potassium  forms  only  one  chloride,  KCl,  and  is,  therefore,  uni- 
valent or  monadic;  but  in  addition  to  the  oxide,  K,0,  corresponding  to 
this  chloride,  it  likewise  forms  two  others,  yiz.,  K^O^  and  K^O^^  in  the  former 
of  which  it  might  be  regarded  as  dyadic,  and  in  the  latter  as  tetradic ;  but 
the  manner  in  which  dyad  oxygen  enters  these  compounds  is  easily  seen 
bj  inspection  of  the  following  diagrams: 


Monozlda 

Dioxide 

Ttftroxide 

o<| 

0— K 
0-K 

0— K 

It  is  erident  that  any  number  of  oxygen-atoms  might,  in  like  manner,  be 
inserted  without  disturbing  the  balance  of  equivalency.  If,  indeed,  we 
tarn  to  the  sulphides  of  potassium,  in  which  the  sulphur  is  dyadic,  like 
<^VS«n,  we  find  the  series,  K^„  K^^  K^,,  K^4,  K^f,  the  constitution  of 
which  may  be  represented  in  a  precisely  similar  manner.  Hence  the  equi- 
nlence  of  any  element  must  be  determined  by  the  composition  of  its  chlo- 
rides, bromides,  iodides,  or  fluorides,  not  by  that  of  its  oxides  or  sulphides. 

Assaming  then  that  the  maximum  equiyalence  of  a  polygenic  element  is 
that  which  represents  its  normal  mode  of  combination,  the  elementary 
bodies  may  be  classified  as  in  the  following  table,  in  which  the  names  of 
the  metalloids  are  printed  in  italics,  those  of  the  metals  in  Roman  type,  and 
the  elements  are  further  diyided  by  horiiontal  lines  into  groups  consisting 
of  elements  closely  related  in  their  chemical  characters:  in  each  of  these 
KTonps  the  elements  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  atomic  weights,  be- 
ginning with  the  lowest.     (See  Table,  p.  226.) 

The  position  of  several  of  the  elements  in  this  arrangement  must  be  re- 
g»rded  as  still  somewhat  doubtful.  Nitrogen,  phoiphorus,  artenie,  antimony^ 
and  6um«/A,  though  quinquivalent  in  a  considerable  number  of  compounds, 
M ammonium-chloride,  NH4CI,  phosphorus  pentachloride,  PCl^,  etc.,  never- 
theless form  Tery  stable  compounds,  as  NH,,  AsCl,,  As^O,,  etc.,  in  which 
J«y  are  triTalent.  It  is  true  that  these  compounds  pass  with  tolerable 
"flinty  into  others  in  which  the  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  etc.,  are  quinqui- 
valent, and  these  latter  show  no  disposition  to  attach  to  themselves  any 
•dditional  number  of  monad  atoms ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  these  latter 
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compounds  do  not  appear  to  be  rery  stable,  inasmuch  as  thej  easilj  split 
up,  when  Tolatiliied,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  yield  compounds  of  the  tiiadie 


Monads. 

J>j»^ 

TriMdM. 

Tetnds. 

PttDtada. 

H«-. 

Hydrogen 

Oxygen 

Boron 

Carbon 
Silicon 
Titanium 
Tin 

Nitrogen 

PhoephortSM 

Vanadium 

Arsenic 

Antimony 

Bismuth 

Sulpkur 

fJjLfmJMJMM. 

Fluorine 
Chlorine 

Calcium 

Strontium 

Barium 

Gold 

T^eiimrmm 

Bromine 
Iodine 

ThaUiom 

Chromium 
Molyb- 
denum 
Tungstat 

Aluminium 
Zirconium 

Berylium 

Tttriutii 

Lanthanum 

Didymium 

Erbium 

Thorinum 

Lithium 

Sodium 

Potassium 

Rubidium 

CsBsium 

Niobium 
Tantalum 

• 

Rhodium 

Ruthenium 

Palladium 

Platinum 

Iridium 

Osmium 

BUTor 

Magnesium 

Zinc 

Cadmium 

Lead 

Copper 
Meroorjr 

Manganese 

Iron 

Cobalt 

Nickel 

Cerium 

Indium 

Uranium 

class;    sal-ammoniac,  for  example,  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  ammonia, 
phosphorus  pentachloride  into  free  chlorine  and  the  trichloride : 


NH^Cl 
PCI 


s  — 


HCl 
CI, 


+ 
+ 


NH- 
PCl,. 


Iron,  and  the  metals  which  follow  it  in  the  table,  are  sometimes  classed 
as  hexads,  on  account  of  their  analogy  with  chromium,  which  is,  undoubtedly, 
hexadic,  inasmuch  as  it  forms  a  hexfluoride,  CrF^.  Neither  of  these  metals, 
howeyer,  is  known  to  form  any  well-defined  compounds  in  which  it  is  niore 
than  quadriyalent.  Iron,  for  example,  is  biyalent  in  the  ferrous  8alt«,  as 
Fe^^CI,,  and  quadriyalent  in  the  ferric  compounds,  ferric  chloride,  Pe,Cl^ 

FeClg 
being  constituted  in  the  manner  shown  by  the  formula  I  Manganese 

FeCL 
is  inferred  to  be  a  hexad,  on  account  of  the  isomorphism  and  similarity  of 
composition  between  the  magnates  and  the  chromates :  but  the  isomorphism 
of  two  elements,  or  their  corresponding  compounds,  does  not  aiford  decided 
proof  of  equal  equiyalency,  for  the  fluoniobates  are  known  to  be  isomor- 
phous  with  the  fluosilicates  and  fluotitanates ;  and  yet  niobium  is  a  pentad 
element,  whereas  silicium  and  titanium  are  tetrads. 

Sulphur,  aelenium,  and  tellurium,  are  usually  regarded  as  dyads,  on  account 
of  the  close  analogy  of  their  compounds  to  those  of  oxygen,  and  especially 
of  their  hydrogen  compounds,  SH,  &c.,  to  water.  But  selenium  and  tel- 
lurium form  well-defined  tetraohtn^^des;  and  eyen  sulphur  tetrachloride. 
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SCI^  though  it  has  not  been  obtained  in  the  free  state,  is  known  in  combi- 
nation  with  metallic  chlorides.  Sulphur  has  also  lately  been  shown  to  form 
certain  organic  compounds  in  which  it  is  tetradic,  and  others  in  which  it 
spears  t^  be  hexadic*  Moreoyer,  the  chemical  relations  of  the  sulphates 
are  much  more  clearly  represented  by  formulsB,  in  which  sulphur  is  sup« 
posed  to  be  hexadic  (like  that  giyen  for  sulphuric  acid  on  page  281),  than 
by  formulm  into  which  it  enters  as  a  dyad ;  and  similar  remarks  apply  to 
the  seleaates  and  tellurates;  for  these  reasons,  sulphur,  selenium,  and 
tellurium,  are  most  couTeniently  regarded  as  hexads,  though  they  sometimes 
eater  into  combination  as  tetrads,  and  Tory  frequently  as  dyads. 

Compound  Radicals.  —  Suppose  one  or  more  of  the  component  atoms  of  a 
fully  saturated  molecule  to  be  remoyed :  it  is  clear  that  the  remaining  atom 
or  group  of  at^ms  will  no  longer  be  saturated,  but  will  have  a  combining 
power  corresponding  to  the  number  of  units  of  equiyalency  removed.  Such 
unsaturated  groups  are  called  residues  or  radicals.  Methane,  CH4,  is  a  fully 
saturated  compound;  but  if  one  of  its  hydrogen  atoms  be  removed,  the 
residue  CH.  (called  methyl)^  will  be  ready  to  combine  with  one  atom  of  a 
univalent  element,  such  as  chlorine,  bromine,  &c.,  forming  the  compounds 
CH^Cl,  CH^Br,  &o. ;  two  atoms  of  it  unite  in  like  manner  with  one  atom  of 
oxygen,  sulphur,  and  other  bivalent  elements,  forming  the  compounds 
(y'(CH,)y  S^'^CHa),,  &c. ;  three  atoms  with  nitrogen  yielding  W^{CU^)^  &c. 

Tne  removal  of  two  hydrogen-atoms  from  CH^  leaves  the  bivalent  radical 
CHy  called  metkene,  which  yields  the  compounds  GH^Cl,,  CHjO,  CH2S,  &o. 
The  removal  of  three  hydrogen  atoms  from  CH^  leaves  the  trivalent  radical 
CH,  which,  in  combination  with  three  chlorine-atoms,  constitutes  chloro- 
form, CHC1,.  And,  finally,  the  removal  of  all  four  hydrogen-atoms  from 
CH^  leaves  the  quadriyalent  radical  earbcn  O^,  capable  of  forming  the  com- 
pounds CCI4,  CS^  &c. 

In  like  manner,  ammonia,  NH^,  in  which  the  nitrogen  is  trivalent,  yields, 
by  removal  of  one  hydrogen-atom,  the  univalent  radical  amidogen  NH,, 
which  with  one  atom  of  potassium  forms  potassamine,  NH^K,  and  when 
combined  with  one  atom  of  the  univalent  radical  methyl,  CH,,  forms  methy- 
lamlne,  NH^rCH,),  &c.  The  abstraction  of  two  hydrogen-atoms  from  the 
molecule  NH^  leaves  the  bivalent  radical  imidogen^  NH,  which  with  two 
methyl-atoms  forms  dimethylamine,  NH(CH,)2,  &o. ;  and  the  removal  of  all 
three  hydrogen-atoms  from  NH,,  leaves  nitrogen  itself,  which  frequently 
sets  M  a  trivalent  element  or  radical,  forming  tripotassamine  NE,,  trime- 
thylamine  N(CH,),,  &c. 

Finally,  the  molecule  of  water,  OH,,  by  losing  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  is 
converted  into  the  univalent  radical  hydroxyl,  OH,  which,  in  its  relations  to 
other  bodies,  is  analogous  to  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  and  may  be 
mbstituted  in  combination  for  one  atom  of  hydrogen  or  other  monads. 
Thus,  water  itself  may  be  regarded  as  H.HO,  analogous  to  hydrochloric 
acid  HCl;  potassium  hydrate  as  K.HO,  analogous  to  potassium  chloride; 
barium  hydrate,  as  Ba^^.(OH)y  analogous  to  barium  chloride  Ba^^Cl,. 

In  a  similar  manner,  the  univalent  radical,  potassoxyl,  KO,  may  be  derived 
from  potassium  hydrate ;  the  bivalent  radical,  zineoxyl,  ZnO,,  by  abstraction 
of  H,  from  sine  hydrate,  Zn^^H^O,.  The  essential  character  of. these  oxy- 
genated radicals  is  that  each  of  the  oxygen  atoms  contained  in  them  is 
Qiiited  to  the  other  atoms  by  one  unit  of  equivalency  only,  so  that  the 
radical  has  necessarily  one  or  two  units  unconnected ;  thus : 

Hydroxyl H— O— 

Potassoxyl K— O— 

Zincoxyl 0 — Zn — O — 

•  Snlphar  triethlodide,  8I*  (C^H^VI 
Solphnr  di«then»^bromidA,  8«<  {Q^^'^f 
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From  the  preceding  ezplanationB  of  the  mode  of  deriTation  of  eomponnd 
radicals,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  them  which  may 
be  supposed  to  exist;  in  fact,  it  is  only  necessary  to  suppose  a  number  of 
units  of  equivalency  abstracted  from  any  saturated  molecule,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  nulical  of  corresponding  combining  power  or  equiyalent  -vmlDe. 
But  unless  a  radical  can  be  supposed  to  enter  into  a  considerable  number 
of  compounds,  thus  forming  them  into  a  group  like  the  salts  of  the  same 
metal,  there  is  nothing  gained  in  point  of  simplicity  or  comprehenaiTeness 
by  assuming  its  existence. 

It  must,  also,  be  distinctly  understood  that  these  eomponnd  radicals  da 
not  necessarily  exist  in  the  separate  state,  and  that  those  of  uneven  equi- 
Talency.  like  methyl,  cannot  exist  in  that  state,  their  molecules,  if  liberated 
tnna  combination  with  others,  always  doubling  themseWes,  as  we  have  seen 
lo  be  the  case  with  most  of  the  elementary  bodies.  Thus  hydroxyl  — O — H 
is  not  known  in  the  free  state,  the  actually  existing  compound  containing 
the  same  proportions  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  being  0,H,  or  H — 0 — O — H. 
In  like  manner,  methyl,  CH^  has  no  separate  existence,  but  dimethyl 
CJd^  is  a  known  compound: 

ll«Ch7L  IHsBfllbrL 

H  H 


H— C— H  H-0— H 

H— C— H 
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THB  term  chemical  affinity,  or  chemical  attraction,  has  been  inrented  to 
deeeribe  thai  particular  power  or  force,  in  virtue  of  which,  union,  often 
of  t  very  intimate  and  permanent  nature,  takes  place  between  two  or  more 
bodies,  in  such  a  way  as  to  giye  rise  to  a  new  substance,  baring,  for  the 
most  part,  properties  completely  in  discordance  with  those  of  its  components. 

The  attraction  thus  exerted  between  different  kinds  of  matter  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  other  modifications  of  atiractiTC  force  which  are  exerted 
indisCTifflinately  between  all  descriptions  of  substances,  sometimes  at  enor- 
moos  distances,  sometimes  at  interrals  quite  inappreciable.  Examples  of 
the  latter  are  to  be  seen  in  oases  of  what  is  called  eokenon,  when  the  par- 
tides  of  solid  bodies  are  immoyably  bound  together  into  a  mass.  Then,  there 
are  other  effects  of,  if  possible,  a  still  more  obscure  kind ;  such  as  the  Tarious 
Actions  of  sorfaoe,  the  adhesion  of  certain  liquids  to  glass,  the  repulsion 
of  others,  the  ascent  of  water  in  narrow  tubes,  and  a  multitude  of  curious 
]^enomena  which  are  described  in  works  on  Natural  Philosophy,  under  the 
heed  of  wwleetUar  aetiont.  From  all  these,  true  chemical  attraction  may  be 
at  once  distinguished  by  the  deep  and  complete  change  of  characters  which 
follows  its  exertion :  we  might  define  affinity  to  be  a  force  by  which  new 
fobstanees  are  generated. 

It  seems  to  be  a  general  law  that  bodies  most  opposed  to  each  other  in 
ehemieal  properties  eyince  the  greatest  tendency  to  enter  into  combination ; 
and,  eonyersely,  bodies  between  which  strong  analogies  and  resemblances 
can  be  traced  manifest  a  much  smaller  amount  of  mutual  attraction.  For 
example,  hydrogen  and  the  metals  tend  yery  strongly  indeed  to  combine 
with  oxygen,  chlorine,  and  iodine,  but  the  attraction  between  the  different 
members  of  these  two  groups  is  incomparably  more  feeble.  Sulphur  and 
phosphorus  stand,  as  it  were,  midway :  they  combine  with  substances  of 
ODe  and  the  other  class,  their  properties  separating  them  sufficiently  from 
both.  Acids  are  drawn  towards  alkalies,  and  alkalies  towards  acids,  while 
union  among  themselyes  rarely  if  oyer  takes  place. 

Neyerthelesa,  chemical  combination  graduates  so  imperceptibly  into  mere 
mechanical  mixture,  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  mark  the  limit.  Solution 
is  the  result  of  a  weak  kind  of  affinity  existing  between  the  substance  dis- 
Bolyed  and  the  soWent-^an  affinity  so  feeble  as  completely  to  lose  one  of 
its  most  prominent  features  when  in  a  more  exalted  condition — namely, 
power  of  causing  eleyation  of  temperature ;  for  in  the  act  of  mere  solution, 
the  temperature  falls,  the  heat  of  combination  being  lost  and  oyerpowered 
by  the  effects  of  change  of  state. 

The  force  of  chemical  attraction  thus  raries  greatly  with  the  nature  of 
the  sabstances  between  which  it  is  exerted ;  it  is  influenced,  moreoyer,  to  a 
▼ery  large  extent,  by  external  or  adyentitious  circumstances.  An  idea 
fonnerly  preTailed  that  the  relations  of  affinity  were  fixed  and  constant 
between  the  same  substances,  and  great  pains  were  taken  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  tables  exhibiting  what  was  called  the  precedence  of  affinities.  The 
order  pointed  out  in  these  lists  is  now  acknowledged  to  represent  the  order 
of  precedence /or  <A«etrcumf/ancM  under  which  the  experiments  were  made, 
bot  nothing  more;  so  soon  as  these  circumstances  become  changed,  the 
order  is  disturbed.  The  ultimate  effect,  indeed,  is  not  the  result  of  the  ex- 
ntiae  of  one  single  force,  but  rather  the  joint  effect  of  a  number,  so  com- 
plicated and  so  yariable  in  intensity,  that  it  is  but  seldom  possible  to  pre- 
dict the  consequences  of  any  yet  untried  experiment. 

it  wiU  be  proper  to  examine  shortly  some  of  these  extraneous  causes  to 
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which  allusion  hta  been  mmde,  which  modify  to  so  great  an  extent  the  direet 
and  original  effects  of  the  specific  attractiye  force. 

Alteration  of  temperature  may  be  reckoned  among  these.  When  metallic 
mercury  is  heated  nearly  to  its  boiling-point,  and  in  that  state  exposed  for 
a  lengthened  period  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes  conTert«d 
Into  a  dark-red  crystalline  powder.  This  yery  same  substance,  when  raised 
to  a  still  higher  temperature,  separates  spontaneously  into  metallic  mercury 
and  oxygen  gas.  It  may  be  said,  and  probably  with  truth,  that  the  letter 
change  is  greatly  aided  by  the  tendency  of  the  metal  to  assume  the  Taporous 
state ;  but  precisely  the  same  fact  is  obserred  with  another  metal,  pallmdinm, 
which  is  not  Yolatile,  excepting  at  extremely  high  temperatures,  but  which 
oxidises  superficially  at  a  red  heat,  and  again  becomes  reduced  when  the 
temperature  rises  to  whiteness. 

Insolubility  and  the  power  of  raporisation  are  perhaps,  beyond  all  other 
disturbing  causes,  the  most  potent;  they  interfere  in  almost  trerj  reaction 
which  takes  place,  and  rery  frequently  turn  the  scale  when  the  opposed  forces 
do  not  greatly  differ  in  energy.  It  is  easy  to  giTC  examples.  When  a  solu- 
tion of  calcium  chloride  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate, 
double  interchange  ensues,  calcium  carbonate  and  ammonium  chloride  being 
generated:— CaCl,  +  CO,  (NH^),  as  CO.Ca  4-  2NH4CI.  Here  the  action 
can  be  shown  to  be  in  a  great  measure  determined  by  the  insolubility  of 
the  calcium  carbonate.  Again,  when  dry  calcium  carbonate  is  powdered  and 
mixed  with  ammonium  chloride,  and  the  whole  heated  in  a  retort,  a  subli- 
mate of  ammonium  carbonate  is  formed,  while  calcium  chloride  remains 
behind.  In  this  instance,  it  is  no  doubt  the  great  Tolatility  of  the  new  am- 
moniacal  salt  which  chiefly  determines  the  kind  of  decomposition. 

When  iron  filings  are  heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube,  and  Taper  of 
water  passed  oyer  them,  the  water  undergoes  decomposition  with  the  utmost 
facility,  hydrogen  being  rapidly  disengaged,  and  the  iron  conyerted  into 
oxide.  On  the  other  hand,  oxide  of  iron,  heated  in  a  tube  through  whioh 
a  stream  of  dry  hydrogen  is  passed,  suffers  almost  instantaneous  nduction 
to  the  metallic  state,  while  the  yapor  of  water,  carried  forward  by  the 
current  of  gas,  escapes  as  a  jet  of  steam  from  the  extremity  of  the  tube. 
In  these  experiments  the  affinities  between  the  iron  and  oxygen  and  the 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  so  nearly  balanced,  that  the  difference  of  efmo*- 
phere  is  sufficient  to  settle  the  point.  An  atmosphere  of  steam  offers  little 
resistance  to  the  escape  of  hydrogen;  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  bears 
the  same  relation  to  steam ;  and  this  apparently  trifling  difference  of  circum- 
stances is  quite  enough  for  the  purpose. 

The  decomposition  of  yapor  of  water  by  white-hot  platinum,  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Groye,  will  probably  be  referred  in  great  part  to  this  influence  of 
atmosphere,  the  steam  offering  great  facilities  for  the  assumption  of  the 
elastic  condition  by  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  The  decomposition  ceases 
as  soon  as  these  gases  amount  to  about  jj^  of  the  bulk  of  the  mixture,  and 
can  only  be  renewed  by  their  withdrawal.  The  attraction  of  oxygen  for 
hydrogen  is  probably  much  weakened  by  the  yery  high  temperature.  The 
recombination  of  the  gases  by  the  heated  metal  is  rendered  impossible  by 
their  state  of  dilution. 

What  is  called  the  nascent  state  is  one  yery  fayorable  to  chemical  com- 
bination. Thus,  nitrogen  refuses  to  combine  with  gaseous  hydrogen ;  yet 
when  these  substances  are  simultaneously  liberated  ft-om  some  preyious 
combination,  they  unite  with  great  ease,  as  when  organic  matters  are  de- 
stroyed by  heat,  or  by  spontaneous  putrefactiye  change. 

There  is  a  remarkable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  yery  extensiye  class  of 
actions,  grouped  together  under  the  general  title  of  cases  of  ditponnff  o/w 
Jinity.  Metallic  siWer  does  not  oxidise  at  any  temperature:  nay,  more, 
its  oxide  is  easily  decomposed  by  simple  heat;  yet  if  the  finely  diyided 
metal  be  mixed  with  tiUo^ooa  natter  and  alkali,  and  ignited,  the  whole 
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fiises  to  a  yellow  transparent  glass  of  silver  silicate.  Platinum  is  attacked 
bj  fased  potassium  hydrate,  hydrogen  being  probably  disengaged  while 
the  metal  is  oxidized :  this  is  an  effect  which  neyer  happens  to  silver  under 
the  flame  circamstances,  although  silver  is  a  much  more  ozidable  substance 
than  platinum.  The  facr.  is,  that  potash  forms  with  the  oxide  of  the  last- 
named  metal  a  kind  of  saline  compound,  in  which  the  platinum  oxide  acts 
as  an  acid ;  and  hence  its  formation  under  the  diqkoiing  influence  of  the 
powerful  base. 

In  the  remarkable  decompositions  suffered  by  various  organic  bodies 
when  heated  in  contact  with  caustic  alkali  or  lime,  wo  have  other  examples 
of  the  same  fact.  Products  are  generated  which  are  never  formed  in  the 
absence  of  the  base;  the  reaction  is  invariably  less  complicated,  and  its 
results  few  in  number  and  more  definite,  than  in  the  event  of  simple  de- 
stroction  by  a  graduated  heat. 

There  is  yet  a  still  more  obscure  class  of  phenomena,  called  eatalytit,  in 
which  effects  are  brought  about  by  the  mere  prenenee  of  a  substance  which 
itself  undergoes  no  perceptible  change:  the  experiment  mentioned  in  the 
chapter  on  oxygen,  in  which  that  gas  is  obtained,  with  the  greatest  facility, 
by  heating  a  mixture  of  potassium  chlorate  and  manganese  dioxide,  is  an 
exedlent  case  in  point.  The  salt  is  decomposed  at  a  very  far  lower  tem- 
perature than  would  otherwise  be  required,  and  yet  the  manganese  oxide 
does  not  appear  to  undergo  any  alteration,  being  found  after  the  experi- 
ment in  the  same  state  as  before.  It  may,  however,  undergo  a  temporary 
alteration.  We  know,  indeed,  that  this  oxide  is  capable  of  taking  up  an 
additional  proportion  of  oxygen  and  forming  manganic  acid;  and  it  is 
qaite  possible  that  in  the  reaction  just  considered  it  may  actually  take 
oxygen  from  the  potassium  chlorate,  and  pass  to  the  state  of  a  higher 
oxide,  which,  however,  is  immediately  decomposed,  the  additional  oxygen 
being  evolved,  and  the  nianganese<oxide  returning  to  its  original  state. 
The  same  effect  in  facilitating  the  decomposition  of  the  chlorate  is  produced 
hy  cupric  oxide,  ferric  oxide,  and  lead  oxide,  all  of  which  are  known  to 
be  susceptible  of  higher  oxidation.  The  oxides  of  zinc  and  magnesium, 
oa  the  contrary,  which  do  not  form  higher  oxides,  are  not  found  to  facili- 
tate the  decomposition  of  the  chlorate ;  neither  is  any  such  effect  produced 
hy  mixing  the  salt  with  other  pulverulent  substances,  such  as  pounded 
glass  or  pure  silica. 

The  so-called  catalytic  actions  are  often  mixed  up  with  other  effects 
which  are  much  more  intelligible,  as  the  action  of  finely  divided  platinum 
OQ  certain  gaseous  mixtures,  in  which  the  solid  appears  to  condense  the 
gas  upon  its  greatly  extended  surface,  and  thereby  to  induce  combination 
by  bringing  the  particles  within  the  sphere  of  their  mutual  attractions. 

Relations  of  Heat  to  Chemkal  Affinity.  — Whatever  may  be  the  real  nature 
of  chemical  aflSnity,  one  most  important  fact  is  clearly  established  with 
regard  to  it ;  namely,  that  its  manifestations  are  always  accompanied  by 
the  production^r  annihilation  of  heat.  Change  of  composition,  or  chem- 
ical action,  and  heat  are  mutually  convertible:  a  given  amount  of  chemical 
action  will  give  rise  to  a  certain  definite  amount  of  heat,  which  quantity 
of  heat  must  be  directly  or  indirectly  expended,  in  order  to  reverse  or 
aodo  the  chemical  action  that  has  produced  it.  The  production  of  heat  by 
chemical  action,  and  the  definite  quantitative  relation  between  the  amount 
of  heat  evolved  and  the  quantity  of  chemical  action  which  takes  place,  are 
roughly  indicated  by  the  facts  of  our  most  familiar  experience ;  thus,  for 
insranee,  the  only  practically  important  method  of  producing  heat  arti- 
ficially consists  in  changing  the  elements  of  wood  and  coal,  together  with 
atmospheric  oxygen,  into  carbon  dioxide  and  water ;  and  every  one  knows 
that  the  heat  which  can  be  thus  obtained  from  a  given  quantity  of  coal  is 
liqU^cU  and  is,  at  least  approximately,  always  the  same. 
21 
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The  fteeunte  meMurement  of  the  qumntity  of  heat  prodaeed  bj  a  s^ren 
amount  of  chemical  action  is  a  problem  of  Tory  great  difficulty ;  chiefly 
because  chemical  changes  very  seldom  take  place  alone,  but  are  almost 
always  accompanied  by  physical  changes  inToWing  further  calorimetric 
elTects,  each  of  which  requires  to  be  accurately  measured  and  allowed  for, 
before  the  effect  due  to  the  chemical  action  can  be  rightly  estimated.  Thus 
the  ultimate  result  has,  in  most  cases,  to  be  deduced  from  a  great  Bomber 
of  independent  measurements,  each  of  which  is  liable  to  a  certain  amount 
of  error.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  results  of  various  experi- 
ments should  differ  to  a  comparatiyely  great  extent,  and  that  some  uncer- 
tainty should  still  exist  as  to  the  exact  quantity  of  heat  corresponding  to 
eyen  the  simplest  cases  of  chemical  action. 

The  experiments  are  made  by  enclosing  the  acting  substances  in  a  vessel 
called  a  calorimeter,  surrounded  by  water  or  mercury,  the  rise  of  tempera- 
ture in  which  indicates  the  quantity  of  heat  eyolTcd  by  the  chemical  action, 
after  the  necessary  corrections  have  been  made  for  the  heat  absorbed  by  the 
containing  yessel  and  the  other  parts  of  the  apparatus,  and  for  the  amonnt 
lost  by  radiation,  &c.  Combustions  in  oxygen  and  chlorine  are  made  in  a 
copper  yessel  surrounded  by  water ;  the  heat  eyolyed  by  the  mutual  action  of 
liquids  or  dissolyed  substances  is  estimated  by  means  of  a  smaller  calorimeter 
containing  mercury.  The  construction  of  these  instruments  and  the  methods 
of  obseryation  inyoWe  details  which  are  beyond  the  limits  of  this  work.* 

The  following  table  gives  the  quantities  of  heat,  expressed  in  heat-unit8,f 
eyolved  in  the  combustion  of  various  elements,  and  a  few  compounds,  in 
oxygen,  referred:  (1)  to  1  gram  of  each  substance  burned;  (2)  to  1  gram 
of  oxygen  consumed ;  (8)  to  One  atom  or  molecule  (expressed  in  grams)  of 
the  various  substances :  — 


ffeat  of  Oombuition  of  EUmm»iary  SuUUtneet 

inOzy^m* 

O.       ■ A-  __    __ _ 

»fc          -     M A 

Uaito  of  heftt  eyoWad 

SDDnanee. 

Proanct. 

1^  1  gnn.  «r  by  1  gram 

hf  1  at.  «r 

CUwif 

. 

rabaUBM. 

eroxjgen. 

■nbataaea. 

Hydrogen    .     .     . 

OH, 

r  38881 
\  84462 

4285 
4808 

58881 
64462 

Andrews. 

Favre  &  Silbermann. 

Carbon : 

Wood-charcoal 

CO, 

f7900 

tsoso 

2962 
8080 

94800 
96960 

Andrews. 

Favre  &  Silbermann. 

Gas  retort  carbon 

<« 

8047 

8018 

96564 

•« 

•< 

Native  graphite 

«« 

7797 

2924 

93564 

« 

*€ 

Artificial  graphite 

tt 

7762 

2911 

98144 

M 

«« 

Diamond    .     .     . 

« 

7770 

2914 

98940 

«< 

U 

Sulphur: 

Native  .... 

SO, 

2220 

2220 

71040 

« 

U 

Recently  melted . 

• 

2260 

2260 

72320 

« 

«« 

Flowers     .     .    . 

«« 

2807 

2807 

78821 

Andrews. 

Phosphorus : 

(Yellow)    .     .     . 

l^ 

6747 

4454 

178157 

« 

1880 

5890 

86450 

« 

Iron 

Fe,04 

1582 

4158 

88592 

«< 

Tin 

SnO, 

1147 

4280 

185860 

t« 

Copper    .... 

CuO 

608 

2894 

38804 

«< 

•  8m  MUler'i  Cbmnical  Phjiio,  pp.  388,  H  $eq^  and  Watta'i  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  iU. 
28,103. 

t  The  unit  of  haa(  )|«re  fM<opt«d,  Is  the  qnantitj  of  heat  required  to  raise  1  gram  of  water 
lh>mOPtol<>C. 
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The  following  results  have  been  obtained  by  the  complete  combustion  of 
partiallj  oxidized  substances : 


Prodact 

Unit!  of  h«at  erolved 

SobtteDML 

by  Iffrm. 
«ftub- 
sunos. 

In  ferauttoa  of 
1  moleeale  of  the 

ObMrrer. 

Carbon  monoxide,  CO 

Stannous  oxide,  SnO 
Cuprous  oxide,  Cu,0 

CO, 

SnOs 
CuO 

f2403 

\243l 

519 

256 

67284 
68064 
69584 
18304 

Favre  &  Silbermann. 
Andrews. 

« 

The  last  three  substances  in  this  table  contain  exactly  half  as  much 
oxjgen  as  the  completely  oxidized  products ;  and  on  comparing  the  amount 
of  heat  CTolred  in  the  formation  of  one  molecule  of  stannic  or  cupric  oxide 
from  the  corresponding  lower  oxide,  with  the  quantity  produced  when  a 
molecule  of  the  same  product  is  formed  by  the  complete  oxidation  of  the 
metal  in  one  operation,  we  find  that  the  combination  of  the  second  half  of 
the  oxygen  contained  in  these  bodies  eyolves  sensibly  half  as  much  as  the 
combination  of  the  whole  quantity.  In  the  formation  of  carbon  dioxide, 
howeyer,  the  second  half  of  the  oxygen  appears  to  deyelop  more  than  two 
thirds  of  the  total  amount  of  heat;  but  this  result  is  probably  due,  in  part 
at  least,  to  the  fact  that  when  carbon  is  burned  into  carbon  dioxide,  a  con- 
siderable but  unknown  quantity  of  heat  is  expended  in  conyerting  the  solid 
carbon  into  gas,  and  thus  escape  measurement ;  while,  in  carbon  monoxide, 
the  carbon  already  exists  in  the  gaseous  form,  and  therefore  no  portion  of 
the  heat  eyoWed  in  the  combustion  of  this  substance  is  similarly  expended 
in  producing  a  change  of  state. 

It  Beems  probable,  also,  that  a  similar  explanation  may  be  giyen  of  the 
inequalities  in  the  quantities  of  heat  produced  by  the  combustion  of  differ- 
ent ysrieties  of  pure  carbon  and  of  sulphur — that  is  to  say,  that  a  portion 
of  the  heat  generated  by  the  combustion  of  diamond  and  graphite  goes  to 
assimilate  their  molecular  condition  to  that  of  wood-charcoal,  and  that  there 
is  an  analogous  expenditure  of  heat  in  the  combustion  of  native  sulphur. 

Combuttiona  in  Chlorine^  and  Direct  Combination  of  CfUorine,  Bromine,  and 
lodim  teiih  other  Elementt,  —  The  following  table  giyes  the  quantities  of  heat 
erolyed  by  the  direct  union  of  yarious  elements  with  gaseous  chlorine : 


FrodnctB 


Units  of  heat  erolved 


byl  grain 
of  enb- 
8tanc«. 


by  1  grm. 
chlorine. 


by  1  at.  (=  86-6 
grams)  of 
ehlorine. 


Obseryer. 


Hjdrogen  . 

Phosphorus 

Potassium  . 

Iron   .    .  . 

Zinc  .    .  , 

Tin    .    .  . 

Arsenic   .  . 

Copper    .  . 

Afttimony  . 
Merciiry 


HCl 


Pe,Cle 

ZnCl, 

SnCl^ 

AsCL 

CuCL 

SbCl, 


J  24087 
128783 

678 

670 

8422  (?) 

607 

2656 

2943 

1746 

921 

1529 

1427 

1079 

897 

994 

704 

961 

859 

707 

860 

! 

822 

24087 

28788 

21548 
104476 
82695 
50658 
31722 
24992 
80494 
80491 
29181 


Abria. 

{Favre  k 
Silbermann. 
Andrews. 


« 
« 
« 
« 
« 
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The  heat  eyoWed  bj  the  direct  nnion  of  bromine  and  iodine  with  sine 
and  iron  has  also  been  determined  by  Andrews :  the  results  obtained  are 
giyen  in  the  next  table : 


MeteL 


Prodaet 


Unite  of  heftt  erolTed 


byl  gnun 
of  nMtal. 


bj  1  gnun  of 

bromine  or 

Iodine. 


by  1  atom  of  brpmine 
or  iodine. 


Bromine, 


Iodine, 


26617 
8046 


Reaetiont  in  Pretence  of  Water, — The  thermal  effects  which  may  result 
from  the  reaction  of  different  substances  on  one  another  in  presence  of 
water,  are  more  complicated  than  those  resulting  from  direct  combination. 
In  addition  to  the  different  specific  heats  of  the  reagents  and  producta,  and 
to  the  different  quantities  of  heat  absorbed  by  them  in  dissoWing,  or  given 
out  by  them  in  combining  with  water,  the  couTersion  of  soluble  substances 
into  insoluble  ones,  as  a  consequence  of  the  chemical  action,  or  the  inverse 
change  of  insoluble  into  soluble  bodies,  are  among  the  secondary  causes  to 
which  part  of  the  calorimetric  effect  may  be  due  in  these  cases. 

When  a  gas  dissolves  in  water,  the  heat  due  to  the  chemical  action  is 
augmented  by  that  due  to  the  liquefaction  of  the  gas ;  so  also  when  a  solid 
body  is  dissolved  in  water,  the  total  thermal  effect  is  due  in  part  to  the 
chemical  action  taking  place  between  the  water  and  the  solid,  and  in  part 
to  the  liquefaction  of  the  substance  dissolved.  In  the  former  cases  the 
ehemical  and  physical  parts  of  the  phenomenon  both  cause  evolution  of  heat ; 
in  the  latter  case  the  physical  change  occasions  disappearance  of  heat,  and 
if  this  effect  is  greater  than  that  due  to  the  chemical  action,  the  ultimate 
effect  is  the  production  of  cold,  and  it  is  this  which  is  generally  observed. 

Cold  produced  by  Chemical  Decompontion,  —  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
thermal  effect  of  the  reversal  of  a  given  chemical  action  is  in  all  cases  equal 
and  opposite  to  the  thermal  effect  of  that  action  itself.  A  direct  conse- 
quence of  this  proposition  is  that  the  separation  of  any  two  bodies  is  attended 
with  the  absorption  of  a  quantity  of  heat  equal  to  that  which  is  evolved  m  fhnr 
combination.  The  truth  of  this  deduction  has  been  experimentally  estab- 
lished in  various  cases,  by  Wood,*  Joule,f  and  Favre  and  Silberinann,  by  com^ 
paring  the  heat  evolved  in  the  electrolysis  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  solu- 
tions of  metallic  salts,  with  that  which  is  developed  in  a  thin  meUUic  wire 
by  a  current  of  the  same  strength ;  also  by  comparison  of  the  heat  evolved 
in  processes  of  combination  accompanied  by  simultaneous  decomposition, 
with  that  evolved  when  the  same  combination  occurs  between  free  elements. 

By  determining  the  heat  evolved  when  different  metals  were  dissolved  in 
water  or  dilute  acid.  Wood  found  that  it  was  less  than  that  which  would  be 
produced  by  the  direct  oxidation  of  the  same  metals,  by  a  quanUty  equal 
to  that  which  would  be  obtained  by  burning  the  hydrogen  set  free,  or 
which  was  expended  in  decomposing  the  water  or  acid :  and,  therefore, 
that  when  this  latter  quantity  was  added  to  the  results,  they  agreed  with 
the  numbers  given  by  experiments  of  direct  oxidation. 

•  Phil.  Mag.  [4]li.«N{|f.r  fIbid.m.4gL 
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naCnUMJEBMICAL  BSCOXPOSITIOK;  CHEHSTST  07  THE  TOLTAIC 

PILE. 

Whsh  a  Toltiuo  current  of  coneiderable  power  is  miMle  to  trarerse  Tarioiu 
com  pound  liquids,  a  separation  of  the  elements  of  these  liquids  ensues; 
provided  that  the  liquid  be  capable  of  conducting  the  current,  its  decom- 
position almost  always  follows. 

The  elements  are  disengaged  solely  at  the  limiting  surfaces  of  the  liquid, 
where,  according  to  the  common  mode  of  speech,  the  current  enters  and 
kares  the  latter,  all  the  intermediate  portions  appearing  perfectly  quies- 
cent. In  addition,  the  elements  are  not  separated  indifferently  and  at 
random  at  these  two  surfaces ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  make  their  appear- 
ance with  perfect  uniformity  and  constancy  at  one  or  the  other,  according 
to  their  chemical  character —  namely,  oxygen,  chlorine,  iodine,  acids,  &o., 
at  the  surface  connected  with  the  copper^  or  positive  end  of  the  battery ; 
hydrogen,  the  metals,  &o.,  at  the  surface  in  connection  with  the  zinc  or 
9eg4Umt  extremity  of  the  arrangement. 

The  terminations  of  the  battery  itself — usually,  but  by  no  means  neces- 
sarily, of  metal — are  designated  poles  or  eUctradety*  as  by  their  interyen- 
tion  the  liquid  to  be  experimented  on  is  made  a  part  of  the  circuit.  The 
process  of  decomposition  by  the  current  is  called  eleetrolyn*^^  and  the 
liqaids,  which,  when  thus  treated,  yield  up  their  elements,  are  denomi- 
nated eUeirolytes. 

When  a  pair  of  platinum  plates  are  plunged  into  a  glass  of  water  to 
which  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  Tttriol  have  been  added,  and  the  plates  con- 
nected by  wires  with  the  extremities  of  an  active  battery,  oxygen  is  disen- 
gaged at  the  positive  electrode,  and  hydrogen  at  the  negative,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  measure  of  the  former  to  two  of  the  latter  nearly.  This 
experiment  has  before  been  described.  | 

A  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  mixed  with  a  little  Saxon  blue  (indigo), 
and  treated  in  the  same  manner,  yields  hydrogen  on  the  negative  side  and 
chlorine  on  the  positive,  the  indigo  there  becoming  bleached. 

Potassium  iodide  dissolved  in  water  is  decomposed  in  a  similar  manner : 
the  free  iodine  at  the  positive  side  can  be  recognized  by  its  brown  color, 
or  by  the  addition  of  a  little  gelatinous  starch. 

AU  liquids  are  not  electrolytes ;  many  refuse  to  conduct,  and  no  decom- 
position can  then  occur;  alcohol,  ether,  numerous  essential  oils,  and  other 
products  of  organic  chemistry,  besides  a  few  saline  inorganic  compounds, 
set  in  this  manner,  and  completely  arrest  the  current  of  a  powerful  battery. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  indispensable  conditions  of  electrolysis  is 
fluidity :  bodies  which,  when  reduced  to  the  liquid  state,  conduct  freely, 
snd  as  freely  suffer  decomposition,  become  absolute  insulators  to  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  battery  when  they  become  solid.  Lead  chloride  offers  a 
good  illustration  of  this  fact :  when  fused  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  it  gives 
up  its  elements  with  the  utmost  ease,  and  a  galvanometer,  interposed 
somewhere  in  the  circuit,  is  strongly  affected.  But  when  the  source  of 
heat  is  withdrawn,  and  the  salt  suffered  to  solidify,  signs  of  decomposition 
cease,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  magnetic  needle  reassumes  its  natural 
position.     In  the  same  manner,  the  thinnest  film  of  ice  arrests  the  current 
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of  a  powerful  toKaic  apparatus ;  but  the  instant  the  ice  is  liqnei&ed  at  any 
one  point,  so  that  water  communication  is  restored  between  the  electrodes, 
the  current  again  passen,  and  decomposition  occurs.  Fusion  by  heat,  and 
solution  in  aqueous  liquids,  answer  the  purpose  equally  well. 

Generally  speaking,  compound  liquids  cannot  conduct  the  electric  cur- 
rent without  being  decomposed;  but  still  there  are  a  few  exceptions  to 
this  statement,  which  perhaps  are  more  apparent  than  real.  Thus  Uittorf 
has  shown,  that  fused  siWer  sulphide,  which  was  formerly  regarded  as  one 
of  the  exceptions,  cannot  be  considered  to  be  so,  and  Beets  has  since  prored 
the  same  to  be  the  case  as  regards  mercuric  iodide  and  lead  fluoride. 

The  quantity  of  any  giyen  compound  liquid  which  can  be  decomposed 
by  any  giyen  electric  battery  depends  on  the  resiMance  of  the  liquid:  the 
more  resistance  the  less  decomposition.  Distilled  water  has  only  a  small 
power  of  conduction,  and  is  therefore  only  slightly  decomposed  by  a  bat- 
tery of  80  to  40  pairs ;  whilst  diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  one  of  the  best  of 
fluid  conductors,  and  undergoes  rapid  decomposition  by  a  small  battery. 

When  a  liquid  which  can  be  decomposed,  and  a  gaWanometer,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  circuit  of  an  electric  current,  if  the  needle  of  the  galvano- 
meter be  deflected,  it  may  be  always  assumed  as  certain  that  a  portion  of 
liquid,  bearing  a  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  current,  is  decomposed, 
although  it  may  be  impossible  in  many  cases,  without  special  contriTances, 
to  detect  the  products  of  the  decomposition,  on  account  of  their  minute- 
ness. 

The  metallic  terminations  of  the  battery,  the  poles  or  electrodes,  have, 
in  themselves,  nothing  in  the  shape  of  attractive  or  repulsive  power  for 
the  elements  separated  at  their  surfaces.  Finely  divided  metal  suspended 
in  water,  or  chlorine  held  in  solution  in  that  liquid,  shows  not  the  least 
symptom  of  a  tendency  to  accumulate  around  them ;  a  single  element  is 
altogether  unaffected  —  directly,  at  least ;  separation  from  previous  combi- 
nation is  required,  in  order  that  this  appearance  should  be  exhibited. 

It  is  necessary  to  examine  the  process  of  electrolysis  a  little  more 
closely.  When  a  portion  of  hydrochloric  acid,  for  example,  is  subjected 
to  decomposition  in  a  glass  vessel  with  parallel  sides,  chlorine  is  disen- 
gaged at  the  positive  electrode,  and  hydrogen  at  the  negative:  the  gases 
are  perfectly  pure  and  unmixed.  If,  while  the  decomposition  is  rapidly 
proceeding,  the  intervening  liquid  be  examined  by  a  beam  of  light,  or  by 
other  means,  not  the  slightest  disturbance  or  movement  of  any  kind  will 
be  perceived ;  nothing  like  currents  in  the  liquid  or  bodily  transfer  of  gas 
from  one  part  to  another  can  be  detected ;  and  yet  two  portions  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  separated  perhaps  by  an  interval  of  four  or  five  inches,  may 
be  respectively  evolving  pure  chlorine  and  pure  hydrogen. 

There  is,  it  would  seem,  but  one  mode  of  explaining  this  and  all  similar 
cases  of  regular  electrolitic  decomposition :  this  is  by  assuming  that  all 
the  particles  of  hydrochloric  acid  between  the  electrodes,  and  by  which 
the  current  is  conveyed,  simultaneously  suffer  decomposition,  the  hydrogen 
travelling  in  one  direction,  and  the  chlorine  in  the  other.  The  neighboring 
elements,  thus  brought  into  close  proximity,  unite  and  reproduce  hydro- 
chloric acid,  again  destined  to  be  decomposed  by  a  repetition  of  the  same 
change.  In  this  manner,  each  particle  of  hydrogen  may  be  made  to  travel 
in  one  direction,  by  becoming  successively  united  to  each  particle  of  chlo- 
rine between  itself  and  the  negative  electrode ;  when  it  reaches  the  latter, 
finding  no  disengaged  particle  of  chlorine  for  its  reception,  it  is  rejected, 
as  it  were,  from  the  series,  and  thrown  off  in  a  separate  state.  The  same 
thing  happens  to  each  particle  of  chlorine,  which  at  the  same  time  passes 
continually  in  the  opposite  direction,  by  combining  successively  with  each 
particle  of  hydrogen  that  moment  separated,  with  which  it  meets,  until  at 
length  it  arrives  at  the  positive  plate  or  wire,  and  is  disengaged.     A  sue- 
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eesDon  of  ptrtieles  of  hydrogen  are  thus  continualty  thrown  off  from  the 
decomposing  mass  at  one  extremity,  and  a  corresponding  suocession  of 
particles  of  chlorine  at  the  other.  The  power  of  the  current  is  exerted 
with  equal  energy  in  erery  part  of  the  liquid  conductor,  though  its  effttU 
become  manifest  only  at  the  very  extremities.  The  action  is  one  of  a 
purely  molecular  or  internal  nature,  and  the  metallic  terminations  of  the 
hattery  merely  senre  the  purpose  of  completing  the  connection  between 
the  latter  and  the  liquid  to  be  decomposed.     The  figures  141  and  142  are 
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Hydrochloric  acid  in  its  luaal  state. 

iatended  to  assist  the  imagination  of  the  reader,  who  must  at  the  same 
time  aroid  regarding  them  in  aay  other  light  than  that  of  a  somewhat 
figaratiTe  mode  of  representing  the  curious  phenomena  described.  The 
drclts  are  intended  to  indicate  the  elements,  and  are  distinguished  by 
their  respective  symbols. 

Like  hydrochloric  acid,  all  electrolytes,  when  acted  on  by  electricity,  are 
split  into  two  constituents,  which  pass  in  opposite  directions.     The  one 
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Hydrochloric  add  nndergolng  electrolysis. 

elasB  of  substances,  like  oxygen,  chlorine,  &c.,  are  eyolved  at  the  positiye 
electrode;  the  other  class,  like  hydrogen  and  the  metals,  at  the  negatiye 
electrode. 

It  is  of  importance  to  remark  that  oxygen  salts,  such  as  sulphates  and 
nitrates,  when  acted  on  by  the  current,  do  not  divide  into  acid  and  basic 
oxide,  but,  as  Daniell  and  Miller  proved,  into  met-al  and  a  compound  sub- 
stance, or  group  of  elements,  which  is  transferred  in  such  a  state  of  asso- 
ciation that,  as  regards  its  electrical  behavior,  it  represents  an  element. 
Thus,  cupric  sulphate,  SO^Cu,  splits,  not  into  SOg  and  CuO,  but  into  me- 
tallic copper  and  sulphione  SO4.  Hydrogen  sulphate,  or  sulphuric  acid, 
SO^H^  divides  into  the  same  compound  group  and  hydrogen.  In  a  similar 
vay,  also,  the  part  of  the  electrolyte  which  passes  to  the  negative  pole  may 
consist  of  a  group  of  elements.  A  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  NH^CI,  fur- 
nishes a  beautiful  instance  of  this  fact,  since  it  is  decomposed  by  the  cur- 
rent in  such  a  manner  that  the  ammonium  NH^  goes  to  the  negative,  and 
the  chlorine  to  the  positive  pole. 

A  distinction  must  be  carefully  drawn  between  true  and  regular  elec- 
trolysis, and  what  is  called  secondary  decomposition,  brought  about  by  the 
reaction  of  the  bodies  so  eliminated  upon  the  surrounding  liquid,  or  up6n 
the  snbAtance  of  the  electrodes:  hence  the  advantage  of  platinum  for  the 
latter  purpose,  when  electrolytic  actions  are  to  be  studied  in  their  greatest 
simplicity,  that  metal  being  scarcely  attacked  by  any  ordinary  agents. 
When,  for  example,  a  solution  of  lead  nitrate  or  acetate  is  decomposed  by 
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the  current  between  platinum  plates,  metallic  lead  is  deposited  at  the  ne- 
gatiTe  side,  and  a  brown  powder,  lead  dioxide,  at  the  posiiiTe:  the  latter 
substance  is  the  result  of  a  secondary  action ;  it  proceeds,  in  fact,  from  the 
nascent  oxygen  at  the  moment  of  its  liberation  reacting  upon  the  monoxido 
of  lead  present  in  the  salt,  and  conyerting  it  into  dioxide,  which  is  insoluble 
in  the  dilute  acid.  When  nitric  acid  is  decomposed,  no  hydrogen  appears 
at  the  negatire  electrode,  because  it  is  oxidised  at  the  expense  of  the  acid, 
which  is  reduced  to  nitrous  acid  gas.  When  potassium  sulphate,  S04K^ 
is  electrolyxed,  hydrogen  appears  at  the  negative  electrode,  together  with 
an  equiyalent  quantity  of  potassium  hydrate  OKH,  because  the  potassium 
which  is  eyoWed  at  the  electrode  immediately  decomposes  the  water  there 
present.  At  the  same  time,  the  sulphione,  SO4,  which  is  transferred  to  the 
positive  electrode,  takes  hydrogen  from  the  water  there  present,  forming 
sulphuric  acid,  SO^U^  and  liberating  oxygen.  In  like  manner  hydrogen 
sulphate,  or  sulphuric  acid  itself,  is  resolved  by  the  current  into  hydrogen 
and  sulphione,  which  latter  decomposes  the  water  at  the  positive  electrode, 
reproducing  hydrogen  sulphate,  and  liberating  oxygen,  just  as  if  the  water 
itself  were  directly  decomposed  by  the  current  into  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 
A  similar  action  takes  place  in  the  electrolytic  decomposition  of  any  other 
oxygen>salt  of  an  alkali-metal,  or  alkaline  earth-metal,  alkali  and  hydrogen 
gas  making  their  appearance  at  the  negative  electrode,  acid  and  oxygen 
gas  at  the  positive  electrode.  This  observation  explains  a  circumstance 
which  much  perplexed  the  earlier  experimenters  upon  the  chemical  action 
of  the  voltaic  battery.  In  all  experiments  in  which  water  was  decomposed, 
both  acid  and  alkali  were  liberated  at  the  electrodes,  even  though  distilled 
water  was  employed ;  and  hence  it  was  believed  for  some  time  that  the 
voltaic  current  had  some  mysterious  power  of  generating  acid  and  alkaline 
matter.  The  true  source  of  these  compounds  was,  however,  traced  by 
Davy,*  who  showed  that  they  proceeded  from  impurities  either  in  the  water 
itself,  or  in  the  vessels  which  contained  it,  or  in  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere. Having  proved  that  ordinary  distilled  water  always  contains  traces 
of  saline  matter,  he  redistilled  it  at  a  temperature  below  the  boiling-point, 
in  order  to  avoid  all  risk  of  carrying  over  salts  by  splashing.  He  then 
found  that  when  marble  cups  were  used  to  contain  the  water  used  for  de- 
composition, hydrochloric  acid  appeared  at  the  positive  electrode,  soda  at 
the  negative,  both  being  derived  from  sodium-chloride  present  in  the  mar- 
ble; when  agate  cups  were  u.«ed,  he  obtained  silica;  and  when  he  used 
gold  vessels,  he  obtained  nitric  acid  and  ammonia,  which  he  traced  to  at- 
mospheric air.  By  operating  in  a  vacuum,  indeed,  the  quantity  of  acid 
and  alkali  was  reduced  to  a  minimum,  but  the  decomposition  was  almost 
arrested,  although  he  operated  with  a  battery  of  fifty  pairs  of  4-inch 
plates.  Hence  it  is  manifest  that  water  itself  it  not  an  eleetrolytt,  but  that  it 
is  enabled  to  convey  the  current  if  it  contains  only  traces  of  saline  matter.^ 
If  a  number  of  different  electrolytes,  such  as  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  cupric 
sulphate,  potassium  iodide,  fused  lead  chloride,  &c.,  be  arranged  in  a  series, 
and  the  same  current  be  made  to  traverse  the  whole,  all  will  suffer  decom- 
position at  the  same  time,  but  by  no  means  to  the  same  amount.  If  arrange- 
ments be  made  by  which  the  quantities  of  the  eliminated  elements  can  be 
accurately  ascertained,  it  will  be  found,  when  the  decomposition  has  pro- 
ceeded to  some  extent,  that  these  latter  have  been  disengaged  exactly  in  the 
ratio  of  their  chemical  equivalents.  The  same  current  which  decomposes  9 
parts  of  water  will  separate  into  their  elements  166  parts  of  potassium 
iodide,  130  parts  of  lead  chloride,  &c.  Hence  the  very  important  conclusion : 
The  action  of  the  current  is  perfectly  definite  in  its  nature^  producing  a  fixed  and 
constant  amount  of  decomposition,  expressed  in  each  electrolyte  by  the  value  of  its 
chemical  equivalent, 

•  Philosophical  Tranaactions,  1807.  f  ICiUer*!  Ohemical  Phjtics,  p.  48i. 
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From  a  rery  extended  series  of  experiments,  based  on  this  and  other 
methods  of  research,  Faraday  was  enabled  to  draw  the  general  inference 
that  effects  of  chemical  decomposition  are  always  proportionate  to  the 
quantity  of  circulating  electricity,  and  may  be  taken  as  an  accurate  and 
trustworthy  measure  of  the  latter.    Guided  by  this  highly  important  prin- 
ciple, he  constructed  his  voltameter,  an  instrument  which  has  rendered  the 
greatest  serrice  to  electrical  science.     This  is 
merely  an  arrangement  by  which  dilute  sulphuric 
acid    is   decomposed  by  the  current,   the  gas 
erolTed  being  collected  and  measured.  By  placing 
such  an  instrument  in  any  part  of  the  circuit, 
the  quantity  of  electric  force  necessary  to  pro- 
duce any  giren' effect  can  be  at  once  estimated ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  any  required  amount  of 
the  latter  can  be,  as  it  were,  measured  out  and 
adjusted  to  the  object  in  view.     The  Yoltameter 
has  received  many  different  forms:  one  of  the 
most  extensirely  useful  is  that  shown  in  fig.  148, 
in  which  the  platinum  plates  are  separated  by  a 
very  small  interral,  and  the  gas  is  collected  in  a 
graduated  jar  standing  on  the  shelf  of  the  pneu- 
matic trough,  the  tube  of  the  instrument,  which 
is  filled  to  the  neck  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  being  passed  beneath  the  jar. 
The  decompositions  produced  by  the  voltaic  battery  can  be  effected  by 
the  electricity  of  the  common  machine,  by  that  developed  by  magnetic 
action,  and  by  that  of  animal  origin,  but  to  an  extent  incomparably  more 
minnte.    This  arises  from  the  very  small  quantity  of  electricity  set  in  motion 
by  the  machine,  although  its  tension — that  is,  power  of  overcoming  obsta- 
cles, and  passing  through  imperfect  conductors  —  is  exceedingly  great.    A 
pair  of  small  wires  of  zinc  and  platinum,  dipping  into  a  single  drop  of 
dilate  acid,  develop  far  more  electricity,  to  judge  from  the  chemical  effects 
of  such  an  arrangement,  than  very  many  turns  of  a  large  plate  electrical 
machine  in  powerful  action.     Nevertheless,  polar  or  electrolytic  decompo- 
sition can  be  distinctly  and  satisfactorily  effected  by  the  latter,  although 
on  a  minute  scale. 

With  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  laid  down,  the  study  of  the  voltaic 
battery  may  be  resumed  and  completed.  In  the  first  place,  two  very 
different  views  have  been  held  concerning  the  source  of  the  electrical  dis- 
tarbance  in  that  apparatus.  Yolta  himself  ascribed  it  to  mere  contact  of 
dissimilar  metals  or  other  substances  conducting  electricity,  —  to  what  was 
denominated  an  eleetro-motive  force,  called  into  being  by  such  contact. 
Proof  was  supposed  to  be  given  of  this  fundamental  proposition  bv  an  ex- 
periment in  which  discs  of  zinc  and  copper  attached  to  insulating  handles, 
after  being  brought  into  close  contact,  were  found,  by  the  aid  of  a  very 
delicate  gold-leaf  electroscope,  to  be  in  opposite  electrical  states.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  more  carefully  this  experiment  is  made,  the  smaller  is  the 
effect  observed ;  and  hence  it  is  judged  highly  probable  that  the  whole  may 
be  dne  to  accidental  causes,  against  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  guard. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  observation  was  soon  made  that  the  power  of  the 
battery  always  bears  some  kind  of  proportion  to  the  chemical  action  upon 
the  line;  that,  for  instance,  when  pure  water  is  used,  the  effect  is  extremely 
feeble;  with  a  solution  of  salt,  it  becomes  much  greater;  and,  lastly,  with 
dilate  acid,  greatest  of  all ;  so  that  some  relation  evidently  exists  between 
the  chemical  effect  upon  the  metal  and  the  evolution  of  electrical  force. 

The  experiments  of  Faraday  and  Daniell  have  given  very  great  support 
to  the  chemical  theory,  by  showing  that  the  contact  of  dissimilar  metals  is 
not  necessary  in  order  to  call  into  being  powerful  electrical  currents,  and 
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tlmt  Hic  JcTclupmenl  of  eleclrioil  Toroc  'a  not  only  In  none  way  eonnectpd 
wilh  Ibe  cbemical  ■ctlon  of  tlie  liquid  of  the  ballerf ,  but  Ibkt  it  is  alwaj  s 
in  ilirccl  pro|)orlioD  to  lhel&tl«r.  Otis  Terjr  bekutiful  eiperimcnt,  in  which 
eleclrolylio  deooaiposilion  of  patacsium  iodide  is  performed  bj  n  current 
pcncralid  irilboul  any  contact  of  diMiniilar  metals,  can  be  thus  made  :  A 
plate  of  lino  is  bent  at  a  rif-lit  angle,  and  cleaned  by  rubbing  with  sand- 
paper. A  ptile  of  plslinuDi  lias  n  wire  of  the  same  metal  attached  to  \i  )>y 
careful  riTetin)[,  and  the  liiller  bent  into  an  arcli.  A  piece  of  folded  filtpi- 
paper  is  wetted  wilh  solution  of  potassium  iodide,  and  placed  upon  Ihi; 
tine ;  the  pisl  inum  plale  is  arranged  oppositB  to  the  Utter,  with  the  end  of 
ils  wire  resting  upon  the  pnper;  and  (hen  the  pair  is  plunged  into  a  gla?s 
of  dilute  sulphuric,  mixed  uilh  a  few  drops  of  nitrie  acid.  A  brown  epoi 
of  ioiline  becomen  in  a  moment  evident  beneath  ibe  ei- 
Fif.  144.        tremlly  of  the  platinum  wire  —  that  is,  at  the  positive  aide 

of  (he  a  r  run  gem  en  I. 

'''^  A  strong  argument  in  favor   of  the  chemical  view   is 

founded  on  (lie  easily  proved  fact,  that  the  direclioa  of  the 

current  h  delermiaed  by  the  kind  of  action  upon  the  melals, 

the    one    least  nltaoked   being    always    positive.      Let    two 

polished  pintcs.  Ihe  one  iron  and  the  other  copper,  be  cod- 

nccled  by  wires  with  a  galianometcr.  and  then  immersed  in 

a  solution  ofan  alkaline  sulphide.    The  needle  in  a  momem 

indicates   a  powerful   current,   parsing   from   the  copper 

through  the  liquid  to  the  iron,  and  back  again  through  the 

wire.      Lclthe  plates  be  now  removed,  cleaned,  and  plunged 

into  dilute  acid;  Ihe  needle  is  again  driven  round,  but  in 

the  opposite  direction,  the  current  now  passing  from  the 

iron  through  the  liquid  lo  Ihe  copper.     In  ihe  flril  instance,  the  copper  ia 

acted  upon,  and  not  the  iron;  in  the  second,  these  oondi  lions  are  reversed, 

and  wilh  Ihem  the  direelion  of  the  current. 

The  metals  employed  in  the  practical  construction  of  voltaic  balleries 
are  tine  for  the  acliTe  melnl,  and  copper,  silver,  or,  still  belter,  platinum, 
for  the  inactive  one:  the  greater  the  differenca  of  oiidability,  the  better 
the  arrangement.  The  liquid  is  either  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  sometimes 
miied  with  a  little  nitric,  or  occasianally.  whero  very  slow  and  long-con- 
tinued action  is  wanted,  salt  and  water.  To  obtain  the  maximum  effect  of 
the  apparatus  wilb  the  least  cipendilure  of  lino,  that  metal  muit  be  em- 
ployed in  a  pure  state,  or  ilH  surfoce  must  be  covered  by  an  amalgam, 
which  in  its  electrical  relations  closely  resembles  Hie  pure  melal.  The  line 
iaensilj  broURlit  into  this  condition  by  wetting  it  wilb  dilute  aulpburic  acid, 
and  then  rubbing  a  little  mercury  over  it,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  rag  tied 
to  a  stick. 

The  principle  of  the  compound  battery  is.  perhaps,  best  seen  in  the  crown 
of  cups:  by  each  nltcrnatioii  of  linc.  Quid,  and  copper,  the  current  is  urged 
forward  wilh  increased  energy  ;  its  intensity  is  augmented,  hut  Ihe  aclua] 
amount  of  electrical  force  thrown  inlo  the  current  form  is  not  increased. 
The  quantity,  estimated  by  lis  decomposing  power,  is,  in  fact,  determined 
by  thai  of  the  smallesl  and  leaal  Botive  pair  of  plales,  the  quantity  of 
electricity  in  every  parlor  section  of  Ihe  circuit  being  cinctly  equal.  Hence 
largo  and  small  pUlcs.  batteries  strongly  and  weakly  charged,  can  never  be 
oonnccled  without  great  loss  of  power. 

When  a  ballery,  either  simple  or  componnd.  constructed  wilh  pure  or 
wilh  nmalgamaled  zinc,  is  charged  with  dilute  sulpliuria  acid,  a  number  of 
highly  interesting  phenomena  may  be  observed.  While  Ihe  circuit  remains 
broken  Ihe  line  is  perfectly  inactive,  no  acid  is  decomposed,  no  hydrogen 
liberated  ;  but  the  moment  Ihe  connection  is  completed,  torrenls  of  hydrogen 
wiae,  not  from  the  lino.  bo'  trom  the  copper  or  platinum  surfacea  alone. 
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vikile  the  zinc  undergoes  tranquil  and  imperceptible  oxidation  and  solution. 
Thus,  exaetlj  the  same  effects  are  seen  to  occur  in  every  active  cell  of  a 
closed  circuit,  that  are  witnessed  in  a  portion  of  sulphuric  acid  undergoing 
electrolysis :  oxygen  appears  at  the  positive  side,  with  respect  to  the  current, 
&nd  hydrogen  at  the  negative ;  but  with  this  difference :  that  the  oxygen, 
instead  of  being  set  free,  combines  with  the  zinc.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  real  case 
of  electrolysis,  and  electrolytes  alone  are  available  as  exciting  liquids. 

Common  zinc  is  very  readily  attacked  and  dissolved  by  dilute  sulphuric 
add;  and  this  ia  usually  supposed  to  arise  from  the  formation  of  a  multitude 
of  little  voltaic  circles,  by  the  aid  of  particles  of  foreign  metals  or  graphite, 
partially  imbedded  in  the  zinc.  This  gives  rise  in  the  battery  to  what  is 
called  local  action,  by  which,  in  the  common  forms  of  apparatus,  three 
fourths  or  more  of  the  metal  are  often  consumed,  without  contributing  in 
the  least  to  the  general  effect,  but,  on  the  contrary,  injuring  it  to  some  ex- 
tent   This  evil  is  g;oi  rid  of  by  amalgamating  the  surface. 

From  experiments  very  carefully  made  with  a  ** dissected*'  battery  of 
peculiar  construction,  in  which  local  action  was  completely  avoided,  it  has 
been  distinctly  proved  that  the  quantity  of  electricity  set  in  motion  by  the 
battery  varies  exactly  with  the  zinc  dissolved.  Coupling  this  fact  with  that 
of  the  definite  action  of  the  current,  it  will  be  seen  that  when  a  perfect 
Wtery  of  this  kind  is  employed  to  decompose  hydrochloric  acid,  in  order 
to  evolve  I  grain  of  hydrogen  from  the  latter,  32*5  grains  of  zinc  must  be 
dissolved  as  chloride,  and  its  equivalent  quantity  of  hydrogen  disengaged 
in  each  active  cell  of  the  battery  —  that  is  to  say,  that  the  electrical  force 
generated  by  the  solution  of  an  equivalent  of  zinc  in  the  battery  is  capable 
of  effecting  the  decomposition  of  an  equivalent  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  any 
other  electrolyte  out  of  it. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  important  discovery :  it  serves  to  show,  in  the 
mo9t  striking  manner,  the  intimate  nature  of  the  connection  between  chem- 
ical and  electrical  forces,  and  their  remarkable  quantitative  or  equivalent 
relations.  It  almost  seems,  to  use  an  expression  of  Faraday,  as  if  a  trans- 
fer of  chemical  force  took  place  through  the  substance  of  solid  metallic  conduct- 
ors; that  chemical  actions,  called  into  play  in  one  portion  of  the  circuit, 
could  be  made  at  pleasure  to  exhibit  their  effects  without  loss  or  diminution 
in  any  other. 

There  is  an  hypothesis,  not  of  recent  date,  long  countenanced  and  sup- 
ported by  the  illustrious  Berzelius,  which  refers  all  chemical  phenomena  to 
electrical  forces  —  which  supposes  that  bodies  combine  because  they  are  in 
opposite  electrical  states ;  even  the  heat  and  light  accompanying  chemical 
anion  may  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  accounted  for  in  this  manner.  In  short, 
ve  are  in  such  a  position,  that  either  may  be  assumed  as  cause  or  effect : 
it  may  be  that  electricity  is  merely  a  form  or  modification  of  ordinary  chem- 
ical affinity ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  all  chemical  action  is  a  manifesta- 
tion of  electrical  force. 

This  electro-chemical  theory  is  no  longer  received  as  a  true  explanation 
of  chemical  phenomena  to  the  full  extent  intended  by  its  author.  Berzelius, 
indeed,  supposed  that  the  combining  tendencies  of  elements,  and  their  func- 
tions in  compounds,  depend  altogether  on  their  electric  polarity ;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  divided  the  elements  into  two  classes,  the  ekciro-posUive,  which, 
like  hydrogen  and  the  metals,  move  towards  the  negative  pole  of  the  bat- 
tery, as  if  they  were  attracted  by  it,  and  the  eleciro-negativey  which,  like 
oxygen,  chlorine,  and  bromine,  move  towards  the  positive  pole.  We  are, 
however,  acquainted  with  a  host  of  phenomena  which  show  that  the  chem- 
ical fanotions  of  an  element  depend  upon  its  position  with  regard  to  other 
elements  in  a  compound,  quite  as  much  as  upon  its  individual  character. 
Tbas  chlorine,  the  very  type  of  an  electro-negative  element,  can  be  substi- 
iated  for  hydrogen,  one  of  the  most  positive  of  the  elements,  in  a  larg& 
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number  of  compounds,  yielding  new  products,  which  exhibit  the  closest 
analogy  in  composition  and  properties  to  the  compounds  from  which  t bey- 
are  deriTed.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  adroit  that  the  chemical  func- 
tions of  bodies  are  determined  ezclusiyely  by  their  electrical  relatioDs. 
Still  it  is  true  in  a  general  way  that  those  elements  which  differ,  most 
strongly  in  their  electrical  characters,  chlorine  and  potassium,  for  example, 
are  likewise  those  which  combine  together  with  the  greatest  energy ;  and 
the  diTision  of  bodies  into  electro-positiTO  and  electro-negatiTe  is  therefore 
retained ;  the  former  are  also  called  aeui  or  eMonmt,  and  the  latter  baaylout 
or  fmeoiM. 

One  of  the  most  useftil  forms  of  the  common  roltaio  batt-ery  is  tbat  con- 
trired  by  Dr.  Wollaston  (fig.  145).  The  copper  is  made  completely  to  en- 
circle the  zinc  plate,  except  at  the  edges,  the  two  metals  being  kept  apart 
by  pieces  of  cork  or  wood.  Each  zinc  is  soldered  to  the  preceding  copper, 
and  the  whole  screwed  to  a  bar  of  dry  mahogany,  so  that  the  plates  can  be 
lifted  into  or  out  of  the  acid,  which  is  contained  in  an  earthenware  trough, 
diTided  into  separate  cells.  The  liquid  consists  of  a  mixture  of  100  parts 
water,  2\  parts  oil  of  vitriol,  and  2  parts  commercial  nitric  acid,  all  by  meas- 
ure. A  number  of  such  batteries  are  easily  connected  together  by  straps 
of  sheet  copper,  and  admit  of  being  put  into  action  with  great  ease. 


The  great  objection  to  this  and  to  all  the  older  forms  of  the  Toltaie  bat- 
tery is,  that  the  power  rapidly  decreases,  so  that,  after  a  short  time,  scarcely 
the  tenth  part  of  the  original  action  remains.  This  loss  of  power  depends, 
partly  on  the  gradual  change  of  the  sulphuric  acid  into  zinc  sulphate,  but 
still  more  on  the  coating  of  hydrogen,  and,  at  a  later  stage,  on  the  precipi- 
tation of  metallic  zinc  on  the  copper  plates.  It  is  self-evident  that  if  the 
copper  plate  in  the  liquid  became  covered  with  zinc,  it  would  act  electrically 
like  a  zinc  plate.  This  is  precisely  the  action  of  the  hydrogen,  whereby  s 
decrease  of  electrical  power  is  produced.  This  effect,  produced  by  the  sub- 
stances separated  from  the  liquid,  is  commonly  called  polarization. 

An  apparatus  of  immense  value  for  purposes  of  electro-chemical  research, 
in  which  it  is  desired  to  maintain  powerful  and  equable  currents  for  manj 
successive  hours,  has  been  contrived  by  Professor  Daniell  (fig.  146).  Each 
cell  of  this  "constant"  battery  consists  of  a  copper  cylinder  8}  inches  in 
diameter,  and  of  a  height  varying  fVom  6  to  18  inches.  The  zinc  is  em- 
ployed in  the  form  of  a  rod  |  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  careftilly  amalga- 
mated, and  suspended  in  the  centre  of  the  cylinder.    A  second  cell  of  poroo? 
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cftTthenirftre  cr  uilmal  membrane  isterreuM  between  the  tine  and  the  oop- 

ptr:  this  i»  filled  with  ■  mixture  or  1  part  bj  mesBure  of  oil  of  vitriol  and 

8  al  water,  dad  the  exterior  space  with  the  game  liquid, 

ntDrat«d  with  copper  sulphate.     A  sort  of  little  colaa-  '^^  '^ 

dcr  is  fitted  to  the  top  of  the  cell,  in  which  crjetala  of 

the  copper  sulphate  are  placed,  so  that  the  streogth  of 

the  tolation  maj  remain  uuimpaired.     When  cammuni-  ■+ 

cation  is  made  hj  a  wire  between  the  rod  and  the  c;liD- 

der,  a  powerful  current  is  prodaoed,  the  power  of  which 

■Day  be  increased  to  anj  extent  b;  connecting  a  sufficient 

number  of  such  cells  into  a  leries.  ou  the  principle  of  the 

erawn  of  cups,  the  copper  of  the  first  being  attached  to 

the  line  of  the  second.     Ten  such  alternations  constitute 

■  Ter7  powerful  apparatus,  which  has  the  great  adran' 

tage  of  retaining  its  eoergf  undiminished  for  a  long  time. 

Bj  this  arrangement  of  the  voltaic  batter;,  the  polar- 
iution  of  the  copper  plate  is  altogether  avoided  ;  the  linc 
in  the  porous  cell,  whilst  it  dissolves  in  the  sulphuric  acid, 
decomposes  it,  hut  docs  not  liberate  anj  hydrogeu  ;  for 
bj  (he  prograBS  of  the  decomposition  (see  p.  2lU)  up  to 
the  boundarj  of  the  copper  solution,  the  hjdrogea  takes 
the  place  of  the  copper,  and  thus  ultimate!;  the  copper 
i*  precipitated  on  the  copper  plate.  The  copper  plate 
therefore  remains  in  its  original  state,  so  long  as  a  sufficient  quantil;  of 
copper  sulphate  is  present  in  the  solution. 

B;  increasing  the  generative  and  reducing  the  aulagoniiing  chemical 
affinities.  Mr.  Qrote  succeeded  in  forming  the  constant  nitric  acid  batter; 
which  bears  his  name.  This  instrument  is  capable  of  producing  a  far 
grester  degree  of  power  than  the  batter;  pretiousl;  mentioned,  and  hence 
it  has  become  one  of  the  most  important  means  of  promoting  electrical 
■eieaee  in  the  present  da;.  The  line  dips  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  and 
instead  of  a  solution  of  copper,  concentrated  nitric  acid  is  used,  which 
snrronnds  a  platinum  plate.  It  is  evident  that  the  eleCtrol;tie  action  which 
begins  at  the  liuc  passes  through  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  in  a  precisel; 
similar  wa;  through  the  conligaous  nitric  aoid.  Hydrogen  would  thus  be 
liberated  on  the  platinum  plate.  This  action  is  not  rendered  Tlsibte  b; 
the  evolution  of  gas,  hut  onl;  gradually  b;  the  change 
of  color  in  the  nitric  aoidr  for  the  hydrogen  liberated  rif.ltl. 

h;  the  electrical  action  forms  water  at  the  expense  of  ^ 

the  oi;gen  yielded  by  the  nitric  acid;  and  by  this  means,       _ 
BO  long  as  tnfficient  nitric  acid  is  present,  the  purity  of 
the  sarfkce  of  the  platinum  plate  is  maintained. 

One  of  the  cells  in  this  battery  is  represented  in  sec- 
tion in  fig.  117.     The  lioc  plate  is  bent  round,  so  as  to 
present  a  double  surface,  and  well  amalgamated ;   within 
it  stands  a  thin  flat  eel!  of  porous  earthenware.  Ailed 
with  strong  nitrie  acid,  and  the  whole  Is  immersed  in  a 
mixture  of  1  part  by  measure  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  6  of 
water,  contained  either  in  one  of  the  cells  of  WoUastoD's 
Iroagh.  or  in  a  separate  cell  of  glazed  porcelain,  made 
for  the  purpose.     The  apparatus  is  completed  by  a  plate 
of  platinum  foil,  which  dips  into  the   nitric  acid,  and 
firms  the  positive  side  of  the  arrangement.     With  ten  such  pairs,  experi- 
ments of  decomposition,  ignition  of  wires,  the  light  between  charonal 
pointt.  &c.,  can  be  exhibited  with  great  brilliancy,  while  Ihe  battery  iteelf 
is  ver;  compact  and  portable,  and,  to  a  groat  extent,  eonslant  in  its  action. 
Tha  DDc,  M  in  tha  case  of  Daniell's  battery,  is  oonsumed  only  while  the 
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current  puini,  ao  tbkt  the  spparatus  maj  be  erranged  en  hour  or  two 
before  it  ia  requireil  tor  uBe,  wLicli  IB  often  e  metrer  of  greet  conTenienee; 
end  local  acliun  from  the  precipilalion  of  copper  od  the  line  ia  sToided. 

Professor  Buniien  hes  modiliBj  the  Grove  baltery  by  substituting  for  the 
pleliDum  deDBe  charciwl  or  coke,  wbicb  ia  en  excellent  coaduclor  of  ele«- 
irioilj.  B;  this  alteration,  at  a  very  amall  expense,  a  batterj  Bitty  be 
made  nearly  aa  powerful  and  uiieful  aa  that  of  Graie.  On  acoouDt  of  its 
chcapneu,  any  one  may  put  together  one  hundred  or  more  of  Bunsen'a 
cells,  by  whii^  the  moat  magnifioeiit  pbeDomena  of  beat  and  light  may  b« 
obtained. 

The  ftceompanying  Hgure  afaows  the  form  ef  the  roand 
fSf.iti.  carbon  cylinder,  which  is  used  io  these  cells.    Il  ia  hol- 

lowed BO  ss  to  reoeiTe  a  porous  earthenware  cell,  in 
which  a  round  plate  of  line  is  placed.  The  upper  edge 
of  the  cylioder  of  carbon  is  well  saluraled  with  wax, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  copper  ring,  by  mrans  of  which 
it  may  be  put  in  connecliou  with  the  xinc  of  the  adjoin' 
ing  pair. 

Bunsen'a  carbon  cylinder  is  likewise  well  adapted  for 
the  use  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  alone,  without  the  addi- 
tion of  nitric  acid.  It  is,  howeTer,  better  to  saturate  the 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  potassium  bicbroniale.  When 
this  mixture  contains  at  least  double  the  amount  of  sul- 
phuric acid  which  is  necessary  to  decompose  the  chromale,  a  battery  thaa 
formed  surpasses  io  power  the  nitric  acid  battery,  but  does  not  furnish 
eurrenia  of  the  Same  constancy. 

Mr.  Smee  has  contriied  an  ingenious  bnttery,  in  which  silver.  Covered 
with  a  tlitii  costing  of  finely  dirided  metallic  platinum,  is  employed  in  as- 
n  with  ataalgamsted  line  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.     The  rough  sur~ 
3esrs  to  permit  the  ready  diHengagemenL  of  the  bubblea  of  hydro^n. 
n  the  last  twenty-five  years,  several  very  beautiful  and  succesal\il 
applications  of  voltsic  electricity  hara  been  made,  which  may  be  alightlj 
mentioned.     Mr.  Spencer  and  Professor  Jacobi  have  employed  it  in  copy- 
log,  or  ratfaer  in  multiplying,  engraved  plates  and  medals,  by  depositing 
upon  their  surfaces  a  thin  conling  of  metallic  copper,  which,  when  sepft- 
raled  from  the  original,  eihibila,  in  reverse,  a  moat  faithful  representation 
of  the  latter.     By  using  this  in  its  turn  as  a  mould  or  matrix,  an  absolutely 
perfect /dc-fimid;  of  the  plate  or  medal  is  obtained.      In  the  former  case, 
the  impressions  taken  on  paper  are  quite  undislinguishable  from  tfaoBa 
directly  derived  from  the  work  of  the  artist :  and  as  there  is  no  limit  t« 
the  number  of  tleetrotypt  plates  which  can  be  thus  produced,  engravings 
of  the  most   beautiful  description  may  be  multiplied  indefi- 
Fig.  lU.        nitely.  The  copper  is  very  tough,  and  bears  the  action  of  the 
press  perfectly  welL 

The  apparatus  used  in  this  and  many  similar  proeegses  ia 
of  the  simplest  possible  kind.  A  trough  or  cell  of  wood  ia 
divided  by  a  porous  diaphragm,  made  of  a  very  thin  piece 
of  sycamore,  into  two  parts;  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  put  on 
one  side,  and  a  saturated  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  some- 
limes  mixed  with  a  little  acid,  on  the  other.  A  plate  of  lino 
is  soldered  Io  a  wire  or  strip  of  copper,  the  other  end  of 
which  is  secured  by  similar  means  to  the  engraved  copper 
plate.  The  latter  is  then  immersed  in  the  solution  of  sulphate, 
and  the  line  in  the  acid.  To  prevent  deposition  of  copper  on 
the  back  of  the  copper  plate,  Ihnt  portion  is  covered  with 
varnish.  For  medals  and  small  works,  a  porous  earlhenwara 
cell,  placed  in  a  Jelly-Jar,  may  be  used. 
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Other  metals  mt;  be  precipitated  ia  the  same  manner,  in  b  smooth  >nd 
eooipact  form,  b;  Ihe  use  or  certain  precautious  whicb  hare  been  gath- 
ered by  experience.  Electro-gilding  and  plating  are  now  carried  on  very 
Urgely  and  in  great  perfection  by  Messrs.  Elkingtoa  and  othere.  EtoO 
non-eanducting  bodies,  as  sealing-wax  and  plaster  of  Paris,  may  be  coaled 
with  metal:  it  ie  only  necessary,  ap  Mr.  Robert  Murray  has  shown,  l«  rub 
orer  them  the  thinnest  possible  film  of  plumbago.  Seals  may  thus  be  copied 
in  a  very  few  hoars  with  unerring  truth. 

Beeqaeret,  seTeral  years  ago,  publiebed  an  exceedingly  interesting  ao- 
CDUnt  of  certain  experiments  in  which  cryitslliied  metals,  oxides,  and 
other  insoluble  substaneeB  had  been  produced  by  the  slow  and  oontiouous 
acUoD  of  feeble  electrical  currents,  kept  up  for  months,  or  eien  years. 
These  products  exactly  resemble  natural  minerals;  and,  indeed,  the  ex- 
periments throw  great  light  on  the  formation  of  the  latter  within  thi 

The  common  but  Tory  pleasing  experiment  of  the  lead-lret  is  greatly 
dependent  on  electro-chemical  action.  When  a  )iiece  of  lino  is  suspended 
in  a  solution  of  lead  acetate,  the  first  effect  is  the  deoomposilion  of  a  por- 
lies  of  lb*  latter,  and  the  deposition  of  metallic  lead  upon  the  eurfaoe  of 
the  line  ;  it  is  simply  a  displacement  of  a  metal  by  a  more  oiidable  one. 
The  change  does  not,  howerer,  stop  here:  metallic  lead  is  still  deposited 
in  large  and  beautiful  plates  upon  that  iirst  thrown  down,  until  the  solution 
beeomes  exhaosted,  or  the  line  entirely  diBSppears.  The  first  portiung  of 
lead  form  with  the  lino  a  Toltaie  arrangement  of  sui^oiellt 
power  to  decompose  the  salt:  and er  the  peculiar  ci re nm-  Hf.UO. 

■ttneea  in  which  the  latt«r  is  placed,  the  metal  is  preoipi- 
tstad  upon  the  negative  portion  —  that  is,  the  lead  —  while 
the  oxygen  and  acid  are  taken  up  by  the  line. 

Mr.  Qroie  has  contrived  a  battery  in  which  an  electrical 
carrent,  of  sufBcient  intensity  to  decompose  dilate  sulphuric 
acid,  ia  produced  by  the  reaction  of  oxygen  upon  hydrogen. 
Kaeh  tiauai  at  this  interesting  apparatus  oonsista  of  a  pair 
of  ^ass  tubes  to  contain  the  gases  dipping  into  a  vessel  of 
aeidalated  water.      Both  tubea  contain   platinum   pistes, 
eovered  irith  a  rough  deposit  of  Gnelj  divided  platinum, 
and  famished  with  conducting  wires,  which  pass  through 
the  tops  or  sides  of  the  tubes,  and  are  hermetically  sealed 
lata  the  latter.     When  the  tubes  are  charged  with  oxygen 
OB  Ihe  one  side  and  hydrogen  on  the  other,  and  the  wires  connected  with  a 
galvaooeeope,  the  needle  of  the  instrument  becomes  instantly  affected;  and 
vheB  ten  or  more  are  combined  in  a  series,  the  oxygen-tube  of  the  one 
with  the  hydrogen-tube  of  the  next,  &c..  while  the  lermiual  wiroa  dtp  into 
aeidalated  water,  a  rapid  stream  of  minute  bubbles  from  either  wire  in- 
dicates the  decomposition  of  the  liquid ;  and  when  the  experiment  ia  made 
with  a  small  voltameter,  it  is  found  that  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  disen- 
gaged exactly  equal  in  amount  the  quantities  absorbed  by  the  act  of  com- 
bioation  in  each  tube  of  the  battery. 

Meat  Jntlcped  bg  iht  Eltetrie  CwrnU.  —  All  parts  of  the  electric  circuit, 
the  plates,  the  liquid  in  the  ceils  of  the  battery,  the  conducting  wires,  and 
any  electrolytes  undergoing  decomposition,  all  become  heated  during  the 
passage  of  the  eorrenl.  The  rise  of  temperature  in  any  part  of  the  circuit 
depends  partly  on  the  Strength  of  the  current,  partly  on  its  rexistanoe, 
those  bodies  which  offer  the  greatest  resistance,  or  are  the  worst  conduct- 
ors, being  most  strongly  healed  by  a  current  of  given  strength.  Thua, 
•  TnM  do  I'llKlHcIlt  at  du  UicIltUima,  ill.  938. 
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when  a  tliiok  and  a  thin  wire  of  the  same  metal  are  included  in  the  same 
circuit,  the  latter  becomes  most  strongly  heated,  and  a  platinum  wire  is 
much  more  strongly  heated  than  a  siWer  or  copper  wire  of  the  same 
thickness. 

By  exact  experiments  it  has  been  found  that  both  in  metallic  wires  and 
in  liquids  traTcrsed  by  an  electric  current,  the  cTolution  of  heat  is  directly 
proportional:  1st,  to  the  remtance ;  2d, 'to  the  eirength  of  the  eurrenL  Joule 
has*  also  shown  that  the  evolution  of  heat  in  each  couple  of  the  ▼oltaic 
battery  is  subject  to  the  same  law,  which,  therefore,  holds  good  in  eyerj 
part  of  the  circuit,  including  the  battery. 

The  strength  of  an  electric  current  is  measured  by  the  quantity  of  de- 
tonating gas  (2  Tol.  H.  to  1  Tol.  O.)  which  it  can  evoWe  from  acidulated 
water  in  a  given  time,  and  the  unit  of  current  etrength  ie  the  current  which 
eUmmates  one  culne  centimetre  of  detonating  go*  at(P  G.  and  76(W.  barometric 
pressure  in  a  minute.  Now  Lenz  has  shown  that  vhen  a  current  of  the  unit  of 
strength  passes  through  a  wire  whose  resistance  is  equal  to  that  of  a  copper 
wire  1  metre  long  and  1  millimetre  in  diameter,  it  develops  a  quantity  of 
heat  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  of  1  gram  of  water  from  0^  to  I^ 
C.  in  5}  minutes:  and  assuming  as  the  unit  of  heat  the  quantity  required 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  1  gram  of  water  from  0®  to  1®  C,  the  law  may 
be  thus  expressed : 

A  current  of  the  unit  of  strength  passing  through  a  conductor  vhich  exerts  the 
unit  of  resistance,  develops  therein  1  '057  heai-units  in  an  hour,  or  0.076  heat- 
unit  in  a  minute.    • 

With  a  current  of  a  given  strength,  the  sum  of  the  quantities  of  heat 
evolved  in  the  battery  and  in  the  metallic  conductor  joining  its  poles,  is 
constant,  the  heat  actually  developed  in  the  one  part  or  the  other  varying 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  metallic  conductor.  This  was  first  shown 
by  De  la  Rive,  and  has  been  confirmed  by  Favre.f  De  la  Rive  made  use  of 
a  couple  consisting  of  platinum  and  distilled  zinc  or  cadmium,  excited  by 
pure  and  very  strong  nitric  acid,  the  two  metals  being  united  by  a  platinum 
wire,  more  or  less  thick,  which  was  plunged  into  the  same  quantity  of  strong 
nitric  acid  contained  in  a  capsule  similar  to  that  which  held  the  voltaic 
couple.  By  observing  the  temperatures  in  the  two  vessels  with  delicate 
thermometers,  the  sum  of  these  temperatures  was  found  to  be  constant,  the 
one  or  the  other  being  greater  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  connecting 
wire. 

Favre,|  by  means  of  a  calorimeter,  similar  to  that  which  he  used  in  his 
experiments  on  the  development  of  heat  by  chemical  action,  has  shown 
that  in  a  pair  of  zinc  and  platinum  plates,  excited  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
and  connected  by  platinum  wires  of  various  length  and  thickness,  for  every 
82*5  grams  of  zinc  dissolved,  a  quantity  of  heat  is  developed  in  the  entire 
circuit  equal  to  18,137  heat-units,  but  variously  distributed  between  the 
battery-cell  and  the  wire,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  latter.  Now  this 
quantity  of  heat  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  which  is  evolved  in  the  simple 
solution  of  32*5  grams  of  zinc  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  without  the  formation 
of  a  voltaic  circuit,  viz.  18,444  units.  Hence  Favre  concludes  that  the  heat 
developed  by  the  resistance  of  a  metallic  or  other  conductor  connecting  the 
poles  of  the  battery  is  simply  borrowed  from  the  total  quantity  of  heat 
evolved  by  the  chemical  action  taking  place  in  the  battery,  and  is  rigorously 
complementary  to  that  which  remains  in  the  cells  of  the  battery,  the  heat 
evolved  in  the  entire  circuit  being  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  chemical 
action  which  takes  place.     If  any  external  work  is  performed  by  the  cur- 
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rtnt,  sQch  fts  eleetroljsls,  or  mechanical  work,  or  by  an  electro  magnetic 
engine,  the  heat  evoWed  in  the  circuit  is  diminished  by  the  heat-equivalent 
of  the  decomposition  or  mechanical  work  done. 

CRYSTALLIZATION;  CRYSTALLINE  FORM. 
Almost  cTerj  substance,  simple  or  compound,  capable  of  existing  in  the 
solid  state,  assumes,  under  favorable  circumstances,  a  distinct  geometrical 
fonn  or  figure,  usually  bounded  by  plane  surfaces,  and  having  angles  of 
fixed  and  constant  value.  The  faculty  of  crystallization  seems  to  be  denied 
only  U>  a  few  bodies,  chiefly  highly  complex  organic  principles,  which  stand, 
as  it  were,  upon  the  very  verge  of  organization,  and  which,  when  in  the 
solid  state,  are  frequently  characterized  by  a  kind  of  beady  or  globular 
appearance,  well  known  to  microscopical  observer;. 

The  most  beautiful  examples  of  crystallisation  are  to  be  found  among 
natoral  minerals,  the  results  of  exceedingly  slow  changes  constantly  occur- 
ring within  the  earth.  It  is  invariably  found  that  artificial  crystals  of  salts, 
and  other  soluble  substances  which  have  been  slowly  and  quietly  deposited, 
sorpass  in  size  and  regularity  those  of  more  rapid  formation. 

Solation  in  water  or  some  other  liquid  is  a  very  frequent  method  of 
effecting  crystallization.  If  the  substance  be  more  soluble  at  a  high  than 
at  a  low  temperature,  then  a  hot  and  saturated  solution  left  to  cool  slowly 
will  generally  be  found  to  furnish  crystals;  this  is  a  very  common  case 
with  salts  and  various  organic  principles.  If  it  be  equally  soluble,  or  nearly 
80,  at  all  temperatures,  then  slow  spontaneous  evaporation  in  the  air,  or 
OTer  a  surface  of  oil  of  vitriol,  often  proves  very  eff^ective. 

Fusion  and  slow  cooling  may  be  employed  in  many  cases :  that  of  sulphur 
19  a  good  example:  the  metals,  when  thus  treated,  usually  afford  traces  of 
crystalline  figures,  which  sometimes  become  very  beautiful  and  distinct,  as 
with  bismuth.  A  third  condition  under  which  crystals  very  often  form  is 
in  passing  from  the  gaseous  to  the  solid  state,  of  which  iodine  afi'ords  a 
good  instance.  When  by  any  of  these  means  time  is  allowed  for  the  sym- 
metrical arrangement  of  the  particles  of  matter  at  the  moment  of  solidifi- 
estion,  crystals  are  produced. 

That  crystals  owe  their  figure  to  a  certain  regularity  of  internal  structure 
is  shown  both  by  their  mode  of  formation  and  also  by  the  peculiarities  at- 
tending their  fracture.  A  crystal  placed  in  a  slowly  evaporating  saturated 
solation  of  the  same  substance  grows  or  increases  by  a  continued  deposition 
of  fresh  matter  upon  its  sides,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  angles  formed  by 
the  meeting  of  the  latter  remain  unaltered. 

The  tendency  of  most  crystals  to  split  in  particular  directions,  called  by 
mineralogists  cUavage^  is  a  certain  indication  of  regular  structure,  while 
the  cttrious  optical  properties  of  many  among  them,  and  their  remarkable 
mode  of  expansion  by  heat,  point  to  the  same  conclusion. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  every  substance  has  its  own 
crystalline  form,  by  which  it  may  very  frequently  be  recognized  at  once  — 
not  that  each  substance  has  a  different  figure,  although  very  great  diversity 
in  this  respect  is  to  be  found.  Some  forms  are  much  more  common  than 
others,  as  the  cube  and  six-sided' prism,  which  are  very  frequently  assumed 
by  a  number  of  bodies  not  in  any  way  related. 

The  same  substance  may  have,  under  different  sets  of  circumstances,  as 
high  and  low  temperatures,  two  different  crystalline  forms,  in  which  case 
it  is  said  to  be  dimorphous.  Sulphur  and  carbon  furnish,  as  already  noticed, 
examples  of  this  curious  fact ;  another  case  is  presented  by  calcium  car- 
bonate in  the  two  modifications  of  calc  spar  and  arragonite,  both  chemically 
the  same,  but  physically  different.  A  fourth  example  might  be  given  in 
mercuric  iodide,  which  also  has  two  distinct  forms,  and  even  two  distinct 
colors,  offering  as  great  a  contrast  as  those  of  diamond  and  graphite. 

22* 
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Th«  BDglea  of  erysUla  are  neuured  by  me»ng  of  iDatrnmenta  called  ^ 
Buttri,  of  which  thera  kre  two  kinda  ia  uae,  n&mel;,  the  aid  o 
goniometer,  »ai  the  reflecting  goniomeler  ot  Dr.  Wollkstoo. 

The  common  goaiomeler  conaista  of  a  pair  ot  ateel  bUdes  moTing  with 
frioUon  upon  ■  oeotre,  as  Bhown  in  Bg.  161.     The  edget  a  a  are  carcrullj 


a^jOBted  to  the  Ikeei  ot  the  ciyalal  whoae  inclination  to  each  other  it  !■ 
required  to  ascertain,  and  then  the  inatrument  being  applied  to  the  diTided 
aemicirole,  the  contained  angle  is  at  once  read  off.  An  approximatiTe 
measurement,  within  one  or  two  degreea,  can  be  eaail;  obtained  bj  tbis 
instrnment,  prOTided  the  planes  of  the  crystal  are  tolerably  perfect,  and 
large  enough  for  the  purpose.  Some  praotice  ia  of  oourae  required  l>«fora 
CTcn  this  amount  of  accuracy  can  be  attained. 

The  reflecting  goniometer  is  a  very  superior  instrument,  ita  indieationa 
being  correct  within  a  fraction  of  a  degree:  it  is  applicable  also  to  tha 
measurement  of  the  angles  of  crystals  of  very  small  sise,  the  only  condition 
required  being  thai  their  planes  be  smooth  and  brilliant.  The  subjoined 
sketch  (Sg.  152)  will  ooDTey  an  idea  of  ila  nature  and  mode  of  use. 


a  ia  a  divided  circle  or  disc  of  braes,  the  aiia  of  which  pasaes  stiffly  and 

without  ahake  through  the  support  t.  This  axis  is  itself  pierced  to  admit 
the  paBBBge  of  a  round  rod  or  wire,  lermineted  bv  the  milled-edged  head  e, 
and  destined  (o  carry  the  crystal  to  be  measured,  bj  means  of  Ihe  jointed 
arm  d.     The  crjstal  at  /  can  thus  be  turned  round,  or  adjusted  in  aoj 
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desired  position,  without  the  necessity  of  moving  the  disc.  A  vernier,  e, 
immoTablj  fixed  to  the  upright  support,  serves  to  measure  with  great  ac- 
cuncj  the  angular  motion  of  the  divided  circle. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  measurement  of  the  angle  rests  is  very 
simple.  If  the  two  adjacent  planes  of  a  crystal  be  successively  brought 
into  the  same  position,  the  angle  through  which  the  crystal  will  have  moved 
will  be  the  auppUment  to  that  contained  between  the  two  planes.  If,  for  example, 
in  a  small  crystal,  cab  (fig.  158)  be  the  angle  which  is  to  be  determined. 


ud  the  reflecting  surface  a  6  be  placed  in  such  a  position  that  the  reflection 
of  the  image  of  a  distant  point  8  seen  from  0  exactly  covers  a  point  £  lying 
in  the  tine  of  the  reflected  ray,  then  the  other  side  a  c  of  the  angle  cab 
must  be  turned  through  the  angle  c  a/,  in  order  to  assume  the  same  po- 
sition, and  to  give  the  same  phenomena  as  the  plane  a  b  previously  did. 
The  angle  c  a  /  \s  the  supplement  of  the  angle  cab.  All  that  is  required 
to  be  done,  therefore,  is  to  measure  the  angle  c  a/  with  accuracy,  and  sub- 
tract its  value  from  180® ;  and  this  the  goniometer  effects. 

One  method  of  using  the  instrument  is  the  following :  —  The  goniometer 
is  placed  at  a  convenient  height  upon  a  steady  table  in  front  of  a  well 
Ulaminated  window.  Horizontally  across  the  latter,  at  the  height  of  eight 
or  nine  feet  from  the  ground,  is  stretched  a  narrow  black  ribbon,  while  a 
second  similar  ribbon,  adjusted  parallel  to  the  first,  is  fixed  beneath  the 
window,  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  above  the  floor.  The  object  is  to  obtain 
two  easily  visible  black  lines,  perfectly  parallel.  The  crystal  to  be  examined 
is  attached  to  the  arm  of  the  goniometer  at  /  by  a  little  wax,  and  adjusted 
in  sQch  a  manner  that  the  edge  joining  the  two  planes  whose  inclination  is 
to  be  measured  shall  nearly  coincide  with,  or  be  parallel  to,  the  axis  of  the 
ittstroment.  This  being  done,  the  ac^ustment  is  completed  in  the  following 
manner:  —  The  divided  circle  is  turned  until  the  zero  of  the  vernier  comes 
to  180° ;  the  crystal  is  then  moved  round  by  means  of  the  inner  axis  c 
(fig.  152)  until  the  eye  placed  near  it  perceives  the  image  of  the  upper 
black  line  reflected  from  the  surface  of  one  of  the  planes  in  question.  Fol- 
lowing this  image,  the  crystal  is  still  cautiously  turned  until  the  upper  black 
line  seen  by  reflection  approaches  and  overlaps  the  lower  black  line  seen 
direetty  by  another  portion  of  the  pupil.  It  is  obvious,  that  if  the  plane  of 
the  crystal  be  quite  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  instrument  (the  latter  being 
horizontal),  the  two  lines  will  coincide  completely.  If,  however,  this  should 
not  be  the  case,  the  crystal  must  be  moved  upon  the  wax  until  the  two  lines 
fall  in  one  when  superposed.  The  second  face  of  the  crystal  must  then  be 
adjusted  in  the  same  manner,  care  being  taken  not  to  derange  the  position 
of  the  first.  When  by  repeated  observation  it  is  found  that  both  have  been 
correctly  placed,  so  as  to  bring  the  edge  into  the  required  condition  of 
parallelism  with  the  axis  of  motion,  the  measurement  of  the  angle  may  be 
made. 
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For  this  purpose  the  erjst*l  is  moTed  as  before  by  the  inner  axis  until 
the  image  of  the  upper  line,  reflected  from  the  first  face  of  the  crystal, 
covers  the  lower  line  seen  directly.  The  great  circle,  carrying  the  whole 
with  it,  is  then  cautiously  turned  until  the  same  coincidence  of  the  upper 
with  the  lower  line  is  seen  by  means  of  the  second  face  of  the  crystal ; 
that  is,  the  second  face  is  brought  into  exactly  the  same  position  as  that 
previously  occupied  by  the  first.  Nothing  then  remains  but  to  read  oflf  by 
the  vernier  the  angle  through  which  the  circle  has  been  moved  in  this 
operation.  The  division  upon  the  circle  itself  is  very  often  made  hacinrard, 
so  that  the  angle  of  motion  is  not  obtained,  but  its  supplement,  or  the  angle 
of  the  crystal  required. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  remark,  that,  although  the  principle  of  the 
operation  described  is  in  the  highest  degree  simple,  its  successful  practice 
requires  considerable  skill  and  experience. 

If  a  crystal  of  tolerably  simple  form  be  attentively  considered,  it  will  be- 
come evident  that  certain  directions  can  be  pointed  out  in  which  straight 
lines  may  be  imagined  to  be  drawn,  passing  through  the  central  point  of 
the  crystal  from  side  to  side,  from  end  to  end,  or  from  one  angle  to  that 
opposed  to  it,  &c.,  about  which  lines  the  particles  of  matter  composing  the 
crystal  may  be  conceived  to  be  symmetrically  built  up.  Such  lines,  or  axt*, 
are  not  always  purely  imaginary,  however,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  re- 
markable optical  properties  of  many  crystals:  upon  their  number,  relative 
lengths,  position,  and  inclination  to  each  other,  depends  the  outward  figure 
of  the  crystal  itself. 

All  crystalline  forms  may  upon  this  plan  be  arranged  in  six  classes  or 
ayttema;  these  are  the  following: 

1.  The  numometric,  regular,  or  cubic  «y«fem.  ^The  crystals  of  this  dirision 
have  three  equal  axes,  all  placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  most 
important  forms  are  the  cube  (1),  the  regular  octohedran  (2),  and  the  rhi>mhie 
dodecahedron  (8). 

The  letters  o— a  (fig.  154)  show  the  termination  of  the  three  axes,  placed 
as  stated. 


Very  many  substances,  both  simple  and  compound,  assume  these  forms, 
as  most  of  the  met«ls,  carbon  in  the  state  of  diamond,  common  salt,  po- 
tassium iodide,  the  alums,  fluor-spar,  iron  bisulphide,  garnet,  spinelle,  &c. 

2.  The  dimetriCj  quadratic^  square  priematiCy  or  pyramidal  tyetem,  —  Three 
axes  are  here  also  observed,  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Of  these,  how- 
ever, two  only  are  of  equal  length,  the  third  being  longer  or  shorter.  The 
most  important  forms  are,  a  right  equare  priem,  in  which  the  lateral  axes 
terminate  in  the  central  pofnt  of  each  side  H ) ;  a  second  right  square  prism, 
in  which  the  axes  terminate  in  the  edges  (2) ;  a  corresponding  pair  of  r^ht, 
square-based  octohedrons  (8  and  4). 

Examples  of  these  forms  are  to  be  found  in  zircon,  native  stannic  oxide, 
apophyUite,  yellow  potassium  fcrrocyanide,  &o. 
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Fig,  155. 
2  8 


> 


PriocipftI  or  vertical  axes. 
b — 6.  SeooDcUu'y  or  lateral  axet. 

3<  Tki  rhombohednd  tytem,  —  This  is  very  important  and  extensive ;  it  is 
characterized  by  four  axes,  three  of  which  are  equal,  in  the  same  plane, 
uid  inclined  to  each  other  at  angles  of  60^,  while  the  fourth  or  principal 
Axifl  is  perpendicular  to  all.  The  regular  nz-nded prism  (1),  the  quartz-dodt' 
cahedron  (2),  the  rhombohedran  (8),  and  a  second  dodecahedron,  called  a 
tealoMhei^nj  whose  faces  are  scalene  triangles  (4),  belong  to  the  system  in 
qaestion. 


Principal  axil. 
h — 6.  Secondary  axes. 


Examples  are  readily  found ;  as  in  ice,  calc  spar,  sodium  nitrate,  beryl, 
quarts  or  rock-crystal,  and  the  semi-metals,  arsenic,  antimony,  and  tel- 
larinm. 

4.  The  trimetriCy  rhombiej  or  right  prismatic  system.  —  This  is  characterized 
by  three  axes  of  unequal  lengths,  placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  as 


3 


Fig.  157. 


I.  Principal  axis, 
5—6, 0— c  Secondary  axea. 

in  the  rigki  rectangular  prism  (1),  the  right  rhombic  prism  (2),  the  right  ree- 
tMguUar-based  octohedron  (3),  and  the  right  rhombic-based  octahedron  (4). 
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The  lystem  is  eiempUSed  la  salphur  OTjsUllUed  ftt  » tow  Untxrftttirc, 
knenicat  iron  p^riles,  patueium  DitriM  and  Bulphsle,  bftrium  Bulpbato,  &c. 

5.  Th€  moiiotJiHk  oi  Mijue  pritmatie  tgUem. — Cry  stall  belonging  to  this 
group  b»Te  also  three  axes,  wtieh  may  be  all  unequal;  two  of  thcee  (the 
■eeondar;)  are  placed  at  Hgbt  angles,  the  third  being  so  inclined  aa  to  b« 
oblique  to  one  and  perpendicular  to  the  ether.     To  this  s;item  ma;  be  ra- 


niu  oriim 
rhoMbic-tMued  oefo\t<bnm  {i] 


Such  forme  ere  talien  \y  sulphur  erjilallited  by  fusion  and  cooling,  real- 
gar, sulphate,  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  Bodium,  borax,  green  Titriol, 
and  man;  other  salt*. 

6.  The  trielmie,  anorlhie,  or  dovbly  obliqvi  prirmatk  lytlan, — The  Crys- 
talline forma  comprehended  in  this  diTisioD  are,  froin  their  great  apparent 
irregularit;,  exceeding!;  difficult  to  stud;  and  understand.     In  Ibem  kre 


a— a.  prli>Hp«1  mlr.  u  befim. 
b—b,  e—c.  S«Koiid.rj  «». 

traced  three  axes,  which  ma;  be  all  unequal  in  length,  and  are  al)  oblique 
to  each  other,  as  in  the  two  doahiy  oblique iffiinu  (1  and  2),  and  in  the  cor- 
responding doubly  oblique  oclohedroru  (S  and  4). 

Copper  aulphaie.  bismuth  nitrate,  and  potassium  quadroialate  afford 
iUuslralians  of  these  forms. 

If  a  crystal  increase  in  magnitude  b;  equal  additions  on  erery  part,  )t  is 
quite  clear  that  its  flRure  must  remain  unaltered  :  but  if.  from  some  cause, 
this  inerease  should  ^  partial,  the  newly  deposited  matter  being  distributed 
nneqnally.  but  still  in  obedience  to  certain  definite  laws,  then  aElerations 
of  form  are  produced,  giTing  rise  to  figures  which  haTC  a  direct  geometn- 
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cal  eonneetion  with  that  from  which  they  are  deriTed.  If,  for  example,  in 
the  cube,  a  regular  omission  of  successiTe  rows  of  particles  of  matter  in  a 
eertain  order  be  made  at  each  solid  angle,  while  the  crystal  continues  to 
increase  elsewhere,  the  result  will  be  the  production  of  small  triangular 
planes,  which,  as  the  process  adyances,  gradually  usurp  the  whole  of  the 
snriaoe  of  the  crystal,  and  oonyert  the  cube  into  an  ootohedron.     The  new 

j^.ieo. 


PUMge  of  cabe  to  octohedron.  ' 

planes  are  called  secondary^  and  their  production  is  said  to  take  place  by 
regular  decrements  upon  the  solid  angles.  The  same  thing  may  happen  on 
the  edges  of  the  cube ;  a  new  figure,  the  rhombic  dodecahedron,  is  then 
generated.  The  modifications  which  can  thus  be  produced  of  the  original 
or  prtMnary  figure  (all  of  which  are  subject  to  exact  geometrical  laws)  are 
Tery  numerous.  Seyeral  distinct  modifications  may  be  present  at  the  same 
time,  and  thus  render  the  form  exceedingly  complex. 

Crystals  often  cleaye  parallel  to  all  the  planes  of  the  primary  figure,  as  in 
calc  spar,  which  offers  a  good  illustration  of  this  perfect  cleavage.  Some- 
times one  or  two  of  these  planes  have  a  kind  of  preference  over  the  rest  in 
this  respect,  the  crystal  splitting  readily  in  these  directions  only. 

A  very  curious  modification  of  the  figure  sometimes  occurs  by  the  exces- 
sive growth  of  each  alternate  plane  of  the  crystal;  the  rest  become  at 
length  obliterated,  and  the  crystal  assumes  the  character  called  hemihedral 
OT  kalf-nded.  This  is  well  seen  in  the  production  of  the  tetrahedron  from 
the  regular  octohedron,  and  of  the  rhombohedric  form  by  a  similar  change 
from  the  qnartx-dodecahedron  already  figured. 

i^.  161. 


PniMge  of  octohedron  to  tetrahedron. 

Forms  belonging  to  the  same  crystallographic  system  are  related  to  each 
other  by  several  natural  affinities. 

1.  Il  is  only  the  simple  forms  of  the  same  system  that  can  combine  into  a  com- 
pUx  form.  —  For  in  all  fully  developed  (holohedral)  natural  crystals  it  is 
foand  that  all  the  similar  parts,  if  modified  at  all,  are  modified  in  an  ex- 
actly similar  manner  (in  hemihedral  forms,  half  the  similar  edges  and 
angles  alternately  situated  are  similarly  modified).  Now  this  can  be  the 
ease  only  when  the  dominant  form  and  the  modifying  form  are  developed 
ftccording  to  the  same  law  of  symmetry.  Thus,  if  a  cube  and  a  regular 
octohedron  are  developed  round  the  same  system  of  axe?,  each  summit  of 
the  cube  is  cut  off  to  the  same  extent  by  a  face  of  the  octohedron,  or  vice 
ftrtd.   Bat  a  cube  could  never  combine  in  this  manner  with  a  rhombic  octo- 
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bedron,  because  it  would  be  impossible  to  place  the  two  forms  in  racb  m 
manner  that  similar  parts  of  the  one  should  throughout  replace  MmiUi*  parts 
of  the  other. 

The  crystals  of  each  system  are  thus  subject  to  a  peculiar  and  distinct  set 
of  modifications,  the  obsenration  of  which  Tcry  frequently  constitutes  an 
excellent  guide  to  the  discoTcry  of  the  primary  form  itself. 

2.  CryttaU  hdonging  to  the  same  eyetem  art  intimately  related  m  their  epiieal 
jtropertiet.  — Crystals  belonging  to  the  regular  system  (as  the  diamond,  aluna, 
rock-salt,  &o. )  refract  light  in  the  same  manner  as  uncrystallized  bodies ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  have  but  one  refractiye  index,  and  a  ray  of  light  paasing 
through  them  in  any  direction  is  refracted  singly.  But  all  other  crystals 
refract  doubly,  that  is  to  say,  a  ray  of  light  passing  through  them  (except 
in  certain  directions)  is  split  into  two  rays,  the  one,  called  the  ordinary  ray, 
being  refracted  as  it  would  be  by  an  amorphous  body,  the  other,  called  the 
extraordinary  ray,  being  refracted  according  to  peculiar  and  more  complex 
laws  (see  Light).  Now  the  crystals  of  the  dimetric  and  hexagonal  systems 
resemble  each  other  in  this  respect,  that  in  all  of  them  there  is  one  direc- 
tion, called  the  optic  axis,  or  axis  of  double  refraction  (coinciding  with  the 
principal  crystallographic  axis),  along  which  a  ray  of  light  is  refracted 
singly,  while  in  all  other  directions  it  is  refracted  doubly ;  whereas  in  crys- 
tals belonging  to  the  other  systems,  tiz.,  the  triroetric  and  the  two  oblique 
systems,  there  are  always  two  directions  or  axes,  along  which  a  ray  is  singly 
refracted. 

8.  OryetaU  belonging  to  the  eame  ayetem  resemble  each  other  in  their  mode  of  am' 
dueling  heat. — Amorphous  bodies  and  crystals  of  the  regular  system  con- 
duct heat  equally  in  all  directions,  so  that,  supposing  a  centre  of  heat  to 
exist  within  such  a  body,  the  isothermal  surfaces  will  be  spheres.  But 
crystals  of  the  dimetric  and  hexagonal  systems  conduct  equally  only  in 
directions  perpendicular  to  the  principal  axis,  so  that  in  such  crystals  the 
isothermal  surfaces  are  ellipsoids  of  reTolution  around  that  axis;  and 
crystals  belonging  to  either  of  the  three  other  systems  conduct  unequally 
in  all  directions,  so  that  in  them  the  isothermal  surfaces  are  ellipsoids  with 
three  unequal  axes. 

Relationt  of  Form  and  ConetiitUion;  Isomorphimn, 

Certain  substances,  to  which  a  similar  chemical  constitution  is  ascribed, 
possess  the  remarkable  property  of  exactly  replacing  each  other  in  crys- 
tallized compounds  without  alteration  of  the  characteristic  geometrical 
figure.     Such  bodies  are  said  to  be  iaomorphoue,* 

For  example,  magnesia,  zinc  oxide,  cupric  oxide,  ferrous  oxide,  and 
nickel  oxide  are  allied  by  isomorphic  relations  of  the  most  intimate  nature. 
The  salts  formed  by  these  substances  with  the  same  acid  and  similar  pro- 
portions of  water  of  crystallization,  are  identical  in  their  form,  and,  when 
of  the  same  color,  cannot  be  distinguished  by  the  eye:  the  sulphates  of 
magnesium  and  zinc  may  be  thus  confounded.  These  sulphates,  too,  all 
combine  with  potassium  sulphate  and  ammonium  sulphate,  giving  rise  to 
double  salts,  whose  figure  is  the  same,  but  quite  dilFerent  from  that  of  the 
simple  sulphates.  Indeed  this  connection  between  identity  of  form  and 
parallelism  of  constitution  runs  through  all  their  combinations. 

In  the  same  manner  alumina  and  iron  sesquioxide  replace  each  other 
continually  without  change  of  crystalline  figure :  the  same  remark  may  be 
mnde  of  the  oxides  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  ammonium,  these  bodies 
being  strictly  isomorphous.  The  alumina  in  common  alum  may  be  replaced 
by  iron  sesquioxide,  the  potash  by  ammonia  or  by  soda,  and  still  the  figure 
of  the  crystal  remains  unchanged.     These  replacements  may  be  partial 

•  IProm  l99s,  eqoAl,  ftnd  /i^^v,  ihftp«  or  form. 
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ovlj:  we  may  haye  an  alum  containing  both  potash  and  ammonia,  or 
ilomina  and  chromium  sesquioxide.  By  artificial  management —  namely, 
bj  transferring  the  crystal  successiyely  to  different  solutions  —  we  may 
hare  these  isomorphous  and  mutually  replacing  compounds  distributed  in 
different  layers  upon  the  same  crystal. 

For  these  reasons,  mixtures  of  isomorphous  salts  can  noTer  be  separated 
by  crystallisation,  unless  their  difference  of  solubility  is  yery  great.  A 
mixed  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  nickel  sulphate,  isomorphous  salts, 
yields  on  eraporation  crystals  containing  both  iron  and  nickel.  But  if 
before  evaporation  the  ferrous  sah  be  oonverted  into  ferric  salt,  by  chlorine 
or  other  means,  then  the  crystals  obtained  are  free  from  iron,  except  that 
of  the  mother-Uquor  which  wets  them.  The  ferric  salt  is  no  longer  iso- 
morphous with  the  nickel  salt,  and  easily  separates  from  the  latter. 

When  compounds  are  thus  found  to  correspond,  it  is  inferred  that  the 
elements  composing  them  are  also  sometimes  isomorphous.  Thus,  the 
metals  magnesium,  zino,  iron,  and  copper  are  presumed  to  be  isomorphous: 
anenic  and  phosphorus  have  not  the  same  crystalline  form;  ncTertbeless, 
they  are  said  to  be  isomorphous,  because  arsenic  and  phosphoric  acids  give 
rise  to  combinations  which  agree  most  completely  in  figure  and  constitution. 
The  chlorides,  iodides,  bromides,  and  fluorides  agree,  whenever  they  can 
be  obserred,  in  the  most  perfect  manner :  hence  the  elements  themselves 
are  belieTed  to  be  also  isomorphous.  Unfortunately,  for  obvious  reasons, 
it  is  very  difilcult  to  observe  the  crystalline  figure  of  most  of  the  elemen- 
tary bodies,  and  this  difilculty  is  increased  by  the  frequent  dimorphism 
they  exhibit. 

Absolute  identity  of  Talue  in  the  angles  of  crystals  is  not  always  ex- 
hibited by  isomorphous  substances.  In  other  words,  small  variations  often 
occur  in  the  magnitude  of  the  angles  of  crystals  of  compounds  which  in 
all  other  respects  show  the  closest  isomorphic  relations.  This  should  occa- 
sion no  surprise,  as  there  are  reasons  why  such  variations  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  chief  perhaps  being  the  unequal  effects  of  expansion  by  heat, 
by  which  the  angles  of  the  same  crystal  are  changed  by  alteration  of  tem- 
perature. A  good  example  is  found  in  the  case  of  the  carbonates  of  cal- 
ciam,  magnesium,  manganese,  iron,  and  zinc,  which  are  found  native  crys- 
tallised in  the  form  of  obtuse  rhombohedrons  (fig.  156),  not  distinguishable 
from  each  other  by  the  eye,  or  even  by  the  common  goniometer,  but  show- 
ing small  differences  when  examined  by  the  more  accurate  instrument  of 
Dr.  WoUaston.  These  compounds  are  isomorphous,  and  the  measurements 
of  the  obtuse  angles  of  their  rhombohedrons  are  as  follows : 

Calcium  carbonate  .        .  105^    5^ 

Magnesium  "  ...  107°  26^ 

Manganous  «*  ...  107*»  20^ 

Ferrous         "  ...  107«» 

Zino              "  ...  107<>4(K 

Anomalies  in  the  composition  of  various  earthy  minerals,  which  formerly 
threw  much  obscurity  upon  their  chemical  nature,  have  been  in  great 
measure  explained  by  these  discoveries.  Specimens  of  the  same  mineral 
from  different  localities  were  found  to  afford  very  discordant  results  on 
snalysis.  But  the  proof  once  given  of  the  extent  to  which  substitution  of 
isomorphous  bodies  may  go,  without  destruction  of  what  may  be  called 
the  primitive  type  of  the  compound,  these  difficulties  vanish. 

Decision  of  a  doubtful  point  concerning  the  constitution  of  a  compound 
mty  now  and  then  be  very  satisfactorily  made  by  a  reference  to  this  same 
Isw  of  isomorphism.  Thus,  alumina,  the  only  known  oxide  of  aluminium, 
is  judged  to  be  a  sesquioxide,  from  its  relation  to  scoquioxide  of  iron, 
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which  is  certainly  so ;  the  black  oxide  of  copper  is  inferred  to  be  really 
the  monoxide,  although  it  contains  twice  as  much  oxygen  as  the  red  oxide, 
because  it  is  isomorphous  with  magnesia  and  sine  oxide,  both  undoubted 
monoxides. 

The  subjoined  table  will  senre  to  conyey  some  idea  of  the  most  important 
families  of  isomorphous  elements ;  it  is  taken,  with  slight  modification,  from 
Professor  Graham's  Elements  of  Chemistry,*  to  which  the  pupil  Is  referred 
for  fuller  details  on  this  interesting  subject : 


Aomorphem  Chw^, 

(1) 

,  (»•) 

(6.) 

Sulphur 

Barium  ^ 

Sodium 

Selenium 

Strontium 

Silver 

Tellurium. 

Lead. 

Thallium 
Gold 

(2-) 

(<•) 

Potassium 

Magnesium 

Platinum 

^IRfllOfltMIM. 

Calcium 

Iridium 

Manganese 

Osmium. 

(7.) 

Iron 

Chlorine 

Cobalt 

(6.) 

Iodine 

Nickel 

Tin 

Bromine 

Zinc 

Titanium 

Fluorine 

Cadmium 

Zirconium 

Cjfano^en, 

Copper 

Tungsten 

Chromium 

Molybdenum 

PhospnoruB 

Aluminium 

Tantalum 

Glucinum. 

Niobium. 

Arsenic 
Antimony 
Bismuth 
Vanadium. 

A  comparison  of  this  table  with  that  on  page  286  will  show  thai,  in  many 
instances,  isomorphous  elements  exhibit  equal  equiyalence  or  combining 
power,  and  more  generally  that  the  isomorphous  groups  consist  either 
wholly  of  perissad  or  wholly  of  artiad  elements.  The  only  apparent  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  is  afforded  by  tantalum  and  niobium,  which,  although 
pentads,  are  isomorphous  with  tin,  tungsten,  and  other  ietrad  and  hexad 

elements. 

^  Second  Abl  wUtton,  p.  140. 
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THE  metals  conatltute  the  second  and  larger  group  of  elementary  bodies. 
A  great  number  of  them  are  of  very  rare  occurrence,  being  found  only 
ia  a  few  scarce  minerals ;  others  are  more  abundant,  and  some  few  almost 
uaiTersally  diffused  throughout  the  globe.  Some  of  these  bodies  are  of 
most  importance  when  in  the  metallic  state ;  others,  when  in  combination, 
chiefly  at  oxidee,  the  metals  themselyes  being  almost  unknown.  Many  are 
ued  in  medicine  and  in  the  arts,  and  are  essentially  connected  with  the 
progress  of  cirilisation. 

If  arsenic  be  included,  the  metals  amount  to  fifty  in  number. 

Pkgneal  ProperUu, — One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  striking  charac- 
ters possessed  by  the  metals  is  their  peculiar  lustre :  this  is  so  character- 
iitie,  that  the  expression  metallic  hutrt  has  passed  into  common  speech. 
This  property  Ib  no  doubt  connected  with  the  extraordinary  degree  of  opa- 
city which  the  metals  present  in  every  instance.  The  thinnest  leaTes  or 
plates,  and  the  edges  of  crystalline  laminas,  arrest  the  passage  of  light  in 
the  nost  complete  manner.  An  exception  to  the  rule  is  usually  made  in 
&Yor  of  gold-leaf^  which,  when  held  up  to  the  daylight,  exhibits  a  greenish, 
and  in  some  eases  a  purple  color,  as  if  it  were  really  endued  with  a  certain 
degree  of  translueency :  the  metallic  film  is,  howcTer,  generally  so  imper- 
fect that  it  18  somewhat  difficult  to  say  whether  the  obserred  effect  may  not 
ho  in  some  measure  due  to  multitudes  of  little  holes,  many  of  which  are 
▼iaible  to  the  naked  eye;  but  Faraday's  experiments  have  established  the 
tnaahicency  of  gold  beyond  all  doubt. 

In  point  of  color y  the  metals  present  a  certain  degree  of  uniformity :  with 
two  exceptions — tIx.,  copper,  which  is  red,  and  gold,  which  is  yellow  — 
all  these  bodies  are  included  between  the  pure  white  of  siWer  and  the 
bluish-gray  tint  of  lead :  bismuth,  it  is  true,  has  a  pinkish  color,  and  cal- 
ciiUD  and  strontium  a  yellowish  tint,  but  these  tints  are  Tery  feeble. 

The  differences  of  tped/ic  gravity  are  Tery  wide,  passing  from  lithium, 
potusinm,  and  sodium,  which  are  lighter  than  water,  to  platinum,  which  is 
Bcarly  twenty-one  times  heayier  than  an  equal  bulk  of  that  liquid. 

TahU  of  the  Specific  Oraviiies  of  MetaU  ai  15-5<>  G.  {<d(P  F.) 


Platinum    • 

.     21-50 

Gold       .... 

19-60 

Uranium     . 

.     18-4 

Tungsten 

Mercury     .        .        .        , 

Palladium 

17-60 
.     18-59 

11*80  to  11-8 

Lead  .... 

.     11-46 

SiWer     .... 

10-50 

Bismuth      .        .        ,        . 

9-90 

Copper  .... 
Nickel         .        .        .        . 

8-96 
8-80 

Cadmium 

8-70 

Molybdenum 

8-68 

< 
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Cobftlt  .  .         8-54 

MangMtese     ....     SOO 
Iron  ....  7"9 


Arsenic         ....  5-88 

AlumiDium  .  2-66  to  2-67 

MBgDeaium  .  .  .  1'7» 

Sodium     ....  0-972 

FoUsBium    ....  0866 

Lithium    ....  0-598 

The  properly  of  matteabililg.  or  power  of  eilensian  under  the  hammer, 
or  belweeD  the  rollera  of  tlie  flalling-mill,  is  possessed  by  certBin  of  Ibe 
metals  to  a  rerj  great  exlent.  Oald-leaf  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the 
tenuity  to  which  a  malleable  metnl  may  be  brought  by  suitable  means.  The 
gilding  OQ  eilier  wire  UHed  in  the  manufacluiT  of  gold  lace  ie  eTen  thinner, 
and  yel  preaenta  an  unbroken  surface.  Silver  may  be  beaten  out  very  thin  — 
eopper  also,  but  lo  an  inferior  extent ;  tin  and  platinum  are  easily  rolled 
out  into  foil;  iron,  palladium,  lead,  nickel,  cadmium,  the  melala  of  the 
alkaliea,  and  mercury  when  solidified,  are  a1»o  malleable.  Zinc  may  be 
placed  midway  between  the  malleable  and  bHttle  division ;  then  perhaps 
biamuth ;  and.  lastly,  such  metals  as  antimony  and  arsenic,  which  are  al- 
together deslilule  of  malleability. 

The  specific  graiity  of  malleable  metala  is  usually  Tery  sensibly  increased 
by  presBiire  or  blows,  and  Iho  metala  themaeWes  are  rendered  much  harder, 
with  a  tendency  to  brittleness.  This  condition  is  destroyed  and  the  former 
soft  state  restored  by  the  operation  of  onneo/Bij,  which  consists  in  healing 
the  metal  to  rednesa  out  of  contact  wilh  air  (if  it  will  bear  that  temperature 
without  fusion),  and  cooling  it  quickly  or  slowly  according  to  the  circum- 
Blancea  of  the  case.  After  this  operation,  it  is  found  topoasesa  it«  original 
epeeiflc  grarity. 

VtielHils  is  a  property  distinet  from  the  last,  inasmnoh  as  it  involTcs  the 
principle  of  tenacity,  or  power  of  resisting  tension.     The 
Fig,  101.  art  of  wire-drawing  is  One  of  great  antiquity  :   it  consists  in 

—  drawing  rods  of  metal  through  a  succession  of  trumpet- 

/rV  shaped  holes  in  a  steel  plate,  each  being  a  little  smaller  than 

1^1  its  predeeessor,  until  the  requisite  degree  of  fineness  is  at- 

I  ,  I  tained.      The  metal  often  becomes  very  hard  and  rigid  in 

.  I  this  process,  and  is  then  liable  (o  break:  this  is  remedied  by 

a  I  annealing.     The  order  of  tenacity  among  the  metals  suscep- 

I  ,  I  tible  of  being  easily  drawn  into  wire  is  (he  following:  it  is 

\.l  determined  by  observing  the  weighle  required  to  break 

'— '  asunder  wires  drawn  through  the  same  orifice  of  the  plate . 

Iron  I  Oold 


Sitter  I  Lead. , 

MelalB  differ  tM  mach  in  fiuibiliis  as  in  density.  The  following  table  will 
give  an  idea  of  their  relations  to  beat.  The  melting-points  of  the  metals 
which  fuse  only  at  a  temperature  above  ignition,  and  that  of  line,  are  on 
the  authority  of  the  lale  Professor  Daniell,  having  been  obserred  by  the 
help  of  his  pyrometer  before  described: 
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Melting  points. 


Fmible  bdow 
ft  red  heat. 


F. 

'Mercnry -89« 

Rubidium  ....  101*8 

Potassium 144*5 

Sodium 207*7 

Lithium 856 

Tin 442 

Cadmium       .        .        .        (about)  442 

Bismuth 497 

Thallium 561 

Lead 617 

Tellurium — rather  less  ftisible  than  lead. 
Arsenic  —  unknown. 

Zinc 778 

Antimony — ^just  below  redness. 


c. 
-39-44» 

88*5 

62*6 

97*6  * 
180 
227*8 
228 
258 
294 
825 


412 


lafoiible  below 
ft  red  heat. 


rSiWer   . 
Copper 
Gold      . 
Cast-iron  . 
Pure  iron 
Nickel 
Cobalt 
Manganese 
Palladium 
Molybdenum 
Uranium 
Tungsten 
Chromium 
Titanium 
Cerium 
Osmium 
Iridium 
Rhodium 
Platinum 
Tantalum 


Highest  heat  of  forge. 


Melting  pointe. 

F. 

a 

1873» 

1028» 

1996 

1091 

2016 

1102 

2786 

1530 

Agglomerate,  but  do  not  melt  in  the 
forge. 


Infusible  in  ordinary  blast-furnaces ; 
fusible  by  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe. 


Some  metals  acquire  a  pasty  or  adhesiye  state  before  becoming  fluid : 
Uiis  is  the  case  with  iron  and  platinum,  and  also  with  the  metals  of  the 
alkftlies.  It  is  this  peculiarity  which  confers  the  yery  valuable  property  of 
welding,  by  which  pieces  of  iron  and  steel  are  united  without  solder,  and 
tlie  finely  divided  metallic  sponge  of  platinum  is  conyerted  into  a  solid  and 
eompftct  bar. 

Voiatmtff  is  possessed  by  certain  members  of  this  class,  and  perhaps  by 
^  oould  temperatures  sufficiently  elevated  be  obtained.  Mercury  boils 
ftnd  distils  below  a  red  heat;  potassium,  sodium,  zinc,  magnesium,  and 
e^mium  rise  in  vapor  when  heated  to  bright  redness ;  arsenic  and  tellu- 
rium are  volatile. 

28» 
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CHEMICAL  RELATIONS  OF  THE  METALS. 

Metallie  combinations  are  of  two  kinds — namely,  those  formed  by  the 
union  of  metals  among  themselyes,  which  are  called  alloys,  or,  where  mer- 
cury is  concerned,  amalgams;  and  those  generat«d  by  combination  with 
the  non-metallic  elements,  as  oxides,  chlorides,  sulphides,  &c.  In  this 
latter  case,  the  metallic  characters  are  almost  inyariably  lost. 

Alloys.  —  Most  metals  are  probably,  to  some  extent^  capable  of  existing 
in  a  BtAte  of  combination  with  each  other  in  definite  proportions;  but  it 
is  difficult  to  obtain  these  compounds  in  a  separate  condition,  since  they 
dissolTe  in  all  proportions  in  the  melted  metals,  and  do  not  generally  difi'cr 
so  widely  in  their  melting  points  from  the  metals  they  may  be  mixed  with, 
as  to  be  separated  by  crystallization  in  a  definite  condition.  Exceptions 
to  this  rule  are  met  with  in  the  cooling  of  argentiferous  lead,  the  crystal- 
Illation  of  brass,  and  of  gun-metal. 

The  chemical  force  capable  of  being  exerted  between  different  metals  is 
for  the  most  part  very  feeble,  and  the  consequent  state  of  combination  is 
therefore  Tery  easily  disturbed  by  the  influence  of  other  forces.  The 
stability  of  such  metallic  compounds  is,  however,  greater  in  proportion  to 
the  general  chemical  dissimilarity  of  the  metals  they  contain.  But  in  all 
cases  of  combination  between  metals,  the  alteration  of  physical  characters, 
which  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  chemical  combination,  does  not  take 
place  to  any  great  extent.  The  most  unquestionable  compounds  of  metals 
with  metals  are  still  metallic  in  their  general  physical  characters,  and  there 
is  no  such  transmutation  of  the  individuality  of  their  constituents  as  takes 
place  in  the  combination  of  a  metal  with  oxygen,  or  sulphur,  chlorine,  &c. 
The  alteration  of  characters  in  alloys  is  generally  limited  to  the  color,  de> 
gree  of  hardness,  tenacity,  &o.,  and  it  is  only  when  the  constituent  metals 
are  capable  of  assuming  opposite  chemical  relations  that  these  compounds 
are  distinguished  by  great  brittleness. 

The  formation  of  actual  chemical  compounds,  in  some  cases,  when  t^^o 
metals  are  melted  together,  is  indicated  by  several  phenomena,  viz.,  the 
evolution  of  heat,  as  in  the  case  of  platinum  and  tin,  copper  and  zinc,  &c. 
The  density  of  alloys  differs  fVom  that  of  mere  mixtures  of  the  metals. 
In  the  solidification  of  alloys,  the  temperature  does  not  always  fall  uni- 
formly, but  often  remains  stationary  at  particular  degrees,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  solidifying  points  of  the  compounds  then  crystallizing. 
Tin  and  lead  melted  together  in  any  proportions  always  form  a  compound 
which  solidifies  at  187°  C.  The  melting-point  of  an  alloy  is  often  yerj 
different  from  the  point  of  solidification,  and  it  is  generally  lower  than 
the  mean  melting  point  of  the  constituent  metals. 

But  though  metals  may  combine  when  melted  together,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  remain  combined  after  the  solidification  of  the  mass,  and  the 
wide  differences  between  the  melting  and  solidifying  points  of  certain  alloys 
appear  to  indicate  that  the  existence  of  these  compounds  is  limited  to  a 
certain  range  of  temperature.  Matthiessen  *  regainis  it  as  probable  that 
the  condition  of  an  alloy  of  two  metals  in  the  liquid  state  may  be  either 
that  of — 1.  A  solution  of  one  metal  in  another;  2.  Chemical  combination; 
8.  Mechanical  mixture ;  or,  4.  A  solution  or  mixture  of  two  or  all  of  the 
above ;  and  that  similar  differences  may  obtain  as  to  its  condition  in  the 
solid  state. 

The  chemical  action  of  reagents  upon  alloys  is  sometimes  very  different 
from  their  action  upon  metals  in  the  separate  state :  thus,  platinum  alloyed 

•  Brlttofa  Anodation  Report*,  1803,  p.  07. 
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with  siWer  is  readily  dissoWed  by  nitric  acid,  bat  is  not  affected  by  that 
acid  when  unalloyed.  On  the  contrary,  silrer,  which  in  the  separate  state 
is  readily  dissolred  by  nitric  acid»  is  not  dissolved  by  it  when  alloyed  with 
gold  in  proportions  much  less  than  one  fourth  of  the  alloy  by  weight. 

• 

COMPOUNDS  OF  MRAL8  WITH  MBTALLOlDa.— CLASBITICATION  OF  MBTAL8. 

A  classification  of  the  metals  according  to  their  equiralence  or  atomicity 
is  given  in  the  table  on  p.  286,  each  of  the  classes  thus  formed  being  divided 
into  groups,  the  individual  members  of  which  possess  certain  physical  or 
chemical  characters  in  common. 

Class  L  —  Monad  MetaU,  —  1.  Among  these  metals  potauium^  sodium, 
auimn,  rubidiuTn,  and  lithium  are  called  alkali-meiaU.  They  are  soft,  easily 
fusible,  volatile  at  higher  temperatures ;  combine  very  energetically  with 
oxygen;  decompose  water  at  all  temperatures;  and  form  strongly  basic 
oxides,  which  are  very  soluble  in  water,  yielding  powerfully  caustic  and 
alkaline  hydrates,  from  which  the  water  cannot  be  expelled  by  heat.  Their 
carbonates  are  soluble  in  water,  and  each  metal  forms  only  one  chloride. 
The  hypothetical  metal  ammonium,  NH^  (p.  848),  is  usually  added  to  the  list 
of  alkali-metals,  on  account  of  the  general  similarity  of  its  compounds  to 
those  of  potassium  and  sodium. 

2.  SUver  differs  greatly  from  the  alkali-metals  in  its  physical  and  most  of 
its  chemical  properties,  but  it  is  related  to  them  by  the  isomorphism  of 
some  of  its  compounds  with  the  corresponding  compounds  of  those  metals; 
thus  it  forms  an  alum,  similar  in  form  and  composition  to  ordinary  potash 
slam. 

Class  II.  —  Dyad  Metals. — 1.  The  three  metals,  barium,  ttrondum,  and 
caUtuwi,  form  oxides  called  alkaline  earths,  less  soluble  in  water  than  the  true 
alkalies,  but  exhibiting  similar  taste,  causticity,  and  action  on  vegetable 
oolora.  The  metals  of  this  group  form  but  one  chloride,  e.^.  Bad,;  their 
csrbonates  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  barium  sulphate  is  also  insoluble ; 
strontium  and  calcium  sulphates  slightly  soluble. 

2.  The  metals  of  the  next  group,  viz.  glueinum,  thorinum,  yttrium,  erbium, 
Imtknmm,  and  didymium,  form  oxides  called  earths,  which  are  insoluble  in 
vater,  and  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  hydrogen  or  carbon ; 
their  carbonates  are  insoluble  in  water,  their  sulphates  soluble.  These 
i&etals  also  form  but  one  chloride,  viz.  a  dichloride.    They  are  all  very  rare. 

3.  Maynesium,  line,  and  cadmium  resemble  one  another  in  being  volatile  at 
high  temperatures^  and  burning  when  heated  in  the  air ;  they  decompose 
water  at  high  temperatures,  eliminate  hydrogen  from  dilute  acids,  and  form 
obIj  one  oxide  and  one  chloride,  e.y.  ZnO  and  ZtiCl,.  Magnesium  was  for- 
ncrlj  classed  as  an  earth-metal,  but  it  bears  a  much  closer  analogy  to  zinc. 

4.  Mercury  and  copper  each  form  two  chlorides  and  two  oxides :  mercury, 
for  example,  forms  the  two  chlorides,  HgCl,  and  Hpr2Cl,.  and  the  two  oxides, 
UgO  and  Hg^O.     Mercurous  chloride  (calomel)  is  represented  by  the  for- 

Hg-Cl  Hg 

Bula   J  ,  and  the  corresponding  oxide  by   |  >0.     The  copper  com- 

Hg— CI  Hg 

poQpds  are  similarly  constituted.  These  metals  do  not  decompose  water  at 
anj  temperature ;  they  are  oxidized  by  nitric  and  by  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
the  oxides  of  mercury  are  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  heat  alone ; 
those  of  copper,  by  ignition  with  hydrogen  or  charcoal. 

Class  III. — Triad  Metals, — The  only  two  metals  belonging  to  this  class 
are  tkalUum  and  gold.  Each  of  them  forms  a  monochloride  and  a  trichlo- 
n^e,  slso  corresponding  oxides,  e.g.  gold  chlorides,  AuCl  and  AuCl^;  oxides. 
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Au,0  and  Aii,0(.  The  mono-eompounds  of  thallium  are  much  more  stable 
than  the  tri-oompounds,  and  in  respect  of  these  compounds  thallium  exhibits 
▼ery  close  analogies  with  the  alkali-metals,  forming,  for  example,  an  alum 
isomorphous  with  common  potash  alum,  and  phosphates  analogous  in  com- 
position to  the  phosphates  of  sodium. 

Class  IV.  —  Tetrad  MetaU.  —  1.  Fiatmum^  palladium,  tridium,  rhodhtm, 
ruthefu'ufny  and  osmium  form  a  natural  group  of  metals,  occurring  together 
in  the  metallic  state,  and  resembling  each  other  in  many  of  their  proper- 
ties. Platinum  and  palladium  form  dichlorides  and  tetrachlorides,  with 
corresponding  oxides,  as,  e,ff.,  PtCl^  PtCl^,  PtO,  PtO^  Iridium  forms  a 
dichloride,  a  tetrachloride,  and  an  intermediate  chloriae,  lr,CI^,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  the  other  two,  or  as  constituted  according  to 

IrCl, 
the  formula  I  Ruthenium  and  osmium  form  chlorides  similar  in  con- 

IrCT, 
stitution  to  those  of  iridium ;  rhodium  only  a  dichloride,  RhCl^  and  a  tri- 
chloride, RhjClf.  All  these  metals  form  oxides  analogous  in  composition 
to  their  chlorides,  e.  g.  IrO,  Ir^O^.  IrO,  and  likewise  higher  oxides,  iridium 
and  rhodium  forming  trioxides,  IrOg  and  RhO^  and  osmium  and  ruthenium 
forming  tetroxides,  O8O4  and  RuO^:  whence  it  might  be  inferred  that 
iridium  and  rhodium  are  hexad,  osmium  and  ruthenium  octads ;  but  there 
are  no  chlorides  corresponding  to  these  oxides,  and,  as  already  observed 
(p.  855 1 ,  the  atomicity  of  an  element  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  composi- 
tion of  its  oxides.  The  metals  of  the  platinum  group  are  not  acted  upon  by 
nitric  acid,  but  only  by  chlorine  or  nitromuriatic  acid.  With  the  exception 
of  osmium,  they  do  not  oxidize  in  the  air  at  any  temperature,  and  their 
oxides  are  nil  reducible  by  heat  alone.  These  metals,  together  with  gold, 
siWer,  and  mercury,  which  likewise  exhibit  the  last-mentioned  character, 
are  sometimes  called  nohU  metaU, 

2.  Tin  and  titanium  are  closely  related  to  silicium,  each  forming  a  volatile 
tetrachloride ;  namely,  stannic  chloride,  SnC]4.  and  titanic  chloride,  TiCl^, 
together  with  the  corresponding  oxides.  Tin  likewise  forms  the  stannous 
compounds,  in  which  it  is  bivalent,  e.^.,  SnCl^  SnO;  and  titanium  forms 
the  titanous  compounds,  in  which  it  is  apparently  trivalent,  but  really 
quadrivalent,  like  aluminium. 

8.  Lead  stands  by  itself.  Its  quadrivalence  is  inferred  from  the  compo- 
sition of  plumbo-tetreihide,  Pb(C,H5)4;  but  in  most  of  its  compounds  it  is 
bivalent,  forming  only  one  chloride,  PbCl,,  with  corresponding  iodide, 
bromide,  and  fluoride.  It  forms  also  the  corresponding  oxide,  PbO,  together 
with  a  lower  oxide,  Pb,0,  and  three  higher  oxides,  Vhfi^.  Pb^Og,  and  PbO,. 
Lead  is  allied  to  barium  and  strontium  by  isomorphism  of  its  sulphate  with 
the  sulphates  of  barium  and  strontium,  and  to  silver,  thallium,  and  mercury 
by  the  sparing  solubility  of  its  chloride,  which  is  precipitated  by  hydro- 
chloric acid  from  solutions  of  lead  salts. 

4.  Zirconium  forms  a  tetrachloride,  ZrCl4,  and  a  dioxide,  ZrO,.  Alumunium 
is  inferred  to  be  tetradic  from  its  analogy  to  iron  in  the  ferric  compounds, 
but  it  forms  only  one  class  of  salts  in  which  it  is  apparently  trivalent,  the 

AlCl,  0=A1 

chloride  being  ALCL  =  i        ,  and  the  oxide  I  >0.      Aluminium  and 

AlCl,  0  =A1 

xirconium  belong  to  the  class  of  earth-metals,  and  will  be  described  in  con- 
nection with  them. 

5.  The  Iron  group  comprises  irony  manganete,  eobalif  nickel,  uranium,  cerium, 
and  indium.  The  atomicity  of  these  metals  has  already  been  discussed. 
Manganese  forms  a  chloride  of  somewhat  doubtful  composition,  in  which  it 
is  apparently  septivalent ;  but  the  rest  do  not  form  any  compounds  with 
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mooad  elements  in  whioli  they  exhibit  an  equiTalent  value  greater  than  4. 
All  these  metals  decompose  water  at  high  temperatures.  Nickel  and  cohdU 
are  magnetic,  like  iron,  and  their  salts  are  isomorphous  with  the  cor- 
responding iron  compounds.  Indium  is  a-yery  rare  metal^  which  has  been 
bat  imperfectly  examined,  but  it  probably  belongs  to  the  same  group. 

Class  Y. — Pentad  MetaU.  —  1.  Artenie  and  anttmony  form  trichlorides  and 
pentachloridee  analogous  to  those  of  phosphorus,  also  the  corresponding 
oxides.    Bitmutk  forms  a  Tolatile  trichloride,  and  a  dichloride,  Bi^CI^, 

BiCls 
or      I       .     Vanadium  was  formerly  supposed  to  belong  to  the  tungsten 

BiCl, 
group,  but  it  has  lately  been  shown  to  be  a  pentad.  Its  chlorides  are  not 
known,  but  it  forms  an  oxychloride,  YOCl,,  analogous  to  phosphorus  oxy- 
chloride ;  also  the  oxides,  V^O^  aud  V^O^,  analogous  to  those  of  phosphorus 
and  arsenic,  the  latter  yielding  a  series  of  salte,  the  yanadates,  isomorphous 
with  the  phosphates  and  arsenates  of  corresponding  composition. 

2.  Tamialum  and  nib^mm,  formerly  regarded  as  tetrads,  hare  lately  been 
shown  by  Marignac  to  form  pentachlorides  and  pentoxides.  The  oxides  of 
the  pentad  metals  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  acid  character. 

Class  VL — ffexad  Metals.  —  1.  Chromium  form's  a  hexfluoride,  CrFg,  and 
a  corresponding  oxide,  CrO^  It  likewise  forms  two  series  of  compounds, 
in  which  it  exhibits  lower  degrees  of  equiralence,  viz.,  the  chromic  com- 
pounds analogous  to  the  ferric  compounds,  in  which  it  is  apparently  tri- 

O///  CI, 
Talent,  but  really  quadriyalent ;  e.  ff.,  chromic  chloride,  Cr„Clg  or   I  , 

Cr^>''  CI, 
and  the  chromous  compounds,  analogous  to  the  ferrous  compounds,  in  which 
iiUbiTalent,  «.y.,  Cr^^Cl^  Cr^^O. 

2.  TungtUn  forms  a  hexchloride,  WCl,,  and  the  corresponding  oxide, 
WO,.  Molybdenum  is  not  known  to  form  a  chloride  higher  than  M0CI4,  but 
its  trioxide,  MoO,,  is  known ;  and  from  the  general  similarity  of  the  tung- 
sten and  molybdenum  compounds,  the  latter  metal  is  inferred  to  the  hexadic. 

The  metals  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  on  account  of  their  inferior 
specific  gravity,  are  often  called  liyht  melalt ;  the  others,  heavy  metaU, 


Xstallie  Chlorides.  —  All  metals  combine  with  chlorine,  and  most  of  them 
in  several  proportions,  as  above  indicated,  forming  compounds  which  may 
he  regarded  as  derived  from  one  or  more  molecules  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
by  substitution  of  a  metal  for  an  equivalent  quantity  of  hydrogen ;  thus : 

From  HCl    are  derived  monochlorides  like  KCI 
"     H,C1,  "  dichlorides         "    Ba^'Cl, 

"      H,C1,  "  trichlorides        "    AuCl, 

"     H4CI4  "  tetrachlorides    "    Sn^'Cl^,  Ac.  Ac. 

Hydrochloric  acid  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  the  iype  of  chlorides  in 
general. 

Sereral  chlorides  occur  as  natural  products.  Sodium  chloride,  or  com- 
mon salt,  occurs  in  enormous  quantities,  both  in  the  solid  state  as  rock-salt, 
snd  dissolved  in  sea-water,  and  in  the  water  of  rivers  aud  springs.  Po- 
tA^sinm  chloride  occurs  in  the  same  forms,  but  in  smaller  quantity ;  the 
chlorides  of  lithium,  csesium,  rubidium,  and  thallium  also  occur  in  small 
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quantities  in  certain  spring  waters.     Merourous  chloride,  Hg,Cly  and  aiWer 
chloride,  AgCl,  occur  as  natural  minerals. 

1.  Chlorides  are  generally  prepared  bj  one  or  other  of  the  following 
processes:  1.  Bjr  acting  upon  the  metal  with  chlorine  gas.  Antimony  pen- 
tacbloride  and  copper  diohloride  are  examples  of  chlorides  sometimes  pro- 
duced in  this  manner.  The  chlorides  of  gold  and  platinum  are  usually  pre- 
pared by  acting  upon  the  metals  with  nascent  chlorine,  developed  by  hydro- 
chloric and  nitric  acids.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  metal  is  in  a 
nascent  state,  as  when  titanic  chloride  is  formed  by  passing  a  current  of 
chlorine  over  a  heated  mixture  of  charcoal  and  titanic  oxide.  The  chlo- 
rides of  aluminium  and  chromium  may  be  obtained  by  similar  processes. 

2.  Chlorine  gas,  by  its  action  upon  metallic  oxides,  drives  out  the  oxygen, 
and  unites  with  the  respective  metals  to  form  chlorides.  This  reaction 
sometimes  takes  place  at  ordinary  temperatures,  as  is  the  case  with  silver 
oxide;  sometimes  only  at  a  red  heat,  as  is  the  case  with  the  oxides  of  the 
alkalies  and  alkaline  earth-metals.  The  hydrates  and  carbonates  of  these 
last  metaU,  when  dissolved  or  suspended  in  hot  water  and  treated  with  ex- 
cess of  chlorine,  are  converted,  chiefly  into  chlorides,  partly  into  chlorates. 

8.  Many  metallic  chlorides  are  prepared  by  acting  upon  the  metals  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  Zinc,  cadmium,  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  and  tin  dissolve 
readily  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  liberation  of  hydrogen ;  copper  only  in 
the  strong  boiling  acid;  silver,  mercury,  palladium,  platinum,  and  gold, 
not  at  all.  Sometimes  the  metal  is  substituted,  not  for  hydrogen,  but  for 
some  other  metal.  Stannous  chloride,  for  instance,  is  fVequently  made  by 
difltilling  metallic  tin  with  mercuric  chloride;  thus:  2HgCL-|-Sn,=2SnCL 
+  Hg,. 

4.  By  dissolving  a  metallic  oxide,  hydrate,  or  carbonate  in  hydrochlorie 
acid. 

All  monochlorides  and  dlchlorides  are  soluble  in  water,  excepting  silver 
chloride,  AgCl,  and  mercurous  chloride,  Hg^CL;  lead  chloride,  PbCl^  is 
sparingly  soluble ;  these  three  chlorides  are  easily  formed  by  precipitation. 
Many  metallic  chlorides  dissolve  also  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

Most  monochlorides,  dichlorides,  and  trichlorides  volatilize  at  high  tem- 
peratures without  decomposition :  the  higher  chlorides,  when  heated,  give 
off  part  of  their  chlorine.  Some  chlorides  which  resist  the  action  of  heat 
alone  are  decomposed  by  ignition  in  the  air,  yielding  metallic  oxides  and 
free  chlorine :  this  is  the  case  with  the  dichlorides  of  iron  and  manganese ; 
but  most  dichlorides  remain  undecomposed,  even  in  this  case.  All  metallic 
chlorides,  excepting  those  of  the  alkali-metals  and  earth-metals,  are  de- 
composed at  a  red  heat  by  hydrogen  gas,  with  formation  of  hydrochloric 
acid :  in  this  way,  metallic  iron  may  be  obtained  in  fine  cubical  crystals. 
Silver  chloride  placed  in  contact  with  metallic  zinc  or  iron,  under  dilute  sul- 

Shuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  the  nascent 
ydrogen. 

Sulphuric,  phosphoric,  boric,  and  arsenic  acids  decompose  most  metallic 
chlorides,  sometimes  at  ordinary,  sometimes  at  higher  temperatures.  All 
metallic  chlorides,  heated  with  lead  dioxide  or  manganese  dioxide  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  give  off  chlorine,  e.  g. : 

2NaCl  -f   MnO,  +  2S0^H,  =  SO^Na,  +   S04Mn   -f  20H,  -f  Cl^ 
Sodium        ManganeM       Sulphuric  Sodium  MAngnnooa 

chloride.         dioxide.  acid.  ralphate.  aalpbate. 

Chlorides  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  chromate,  yield  a 
dark  bluish-red  distillate  of  chromic  oxychloride.  Some  metallic  chlorides 
are  decomposed  by  water^  forming  hydrochloric  acid  and  an  oxychloride, 
0.  g, :  BiCl,  -j-  OH,  =  2HC1  +  BiClO.     The  chlorides  of  antimony  and 
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Btannmu  ehloiide  are  decomposed  in  a  similar  manner.  All  soluble  chlo- 
rides give  with  solution  of  tilver  nitrate,  a  white  precipitate  of  silver  chlo- 
ride, easily  soluble  in  ammonia,  insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  With  mtrcurou* 
nitrait,  they  yield  a  white  curdy  precipitate  of  mercurous  chloride,  black- 
ened by  ammonia ;  and  with  lead-ioltt,  not  too  dilute,  a  white  crystalline 
precipitate  of  lead  chloride,  soluble  in  excess  of  water. 

Metallic  chlorides  unite  with  each  other  and  with  the  chlorides  of  the 
Don-metalUc  elements,  forming  such  compounds  as  potassium  chlorumercu- 
rate,  2KCl.HgClp  sodium  chloroplatinate,  2NaCl.PtCl4.  potassium  chloric- 
date,  KCl,ICly  &c  Metallic  chlorides  combine  in  definite  proportions  with 
unmonia  and  organic  bases ;  the  chlorides  of  platinum  form  with  ammonia 
the  compounds  2NH,.PtCly  4NH,.PtCly  2NH,.PtCl4,  and  4NH,.PtCl4;  mer- 
curic chloride  forms  with  aniline  the  compound  2C^HfN.HgCl2,  &e. 

Chlorides  also  unite  with  oxides  and  sulphides,  forming  oxychlorideM  and 
onftulpkidetf  which  may  be  regarded  as  cjilorides  having  part  of  their  chlo- 
rine replaced  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  oxygen  or  sulphur  (CI,  by  0  or  S). 
Bismuth,  for  example,  forms  an  oxychloride  having  the  composition  Bi^^^ClO 
or  BiCVBi^Og. 

lraii4At.  —  Bromine  unites  directly  with  most  metals,  forming  com- 
pounds analogous  in  composition  to  the  chlorides,  and  resembling  them  in 
most  of  their  properties.  The  bromides  of  the  alkali-metals  occur  in  sea- 
water  and  in  many  saline  springs;  silver  bromide  occurs  as  a  natural 
mineral  Nearly  all  bromides  are  soluble  in  water,  and  may  be  formed  by 
treating  an  oxide,  hydrate,  or  carbonate,  with  hydrobromic  acid,  the  solu- 
tions when  evaporated  giving  off  water  for  the  most  part,  and  leaving  a 
solid  metallic  bromide ;  some  of  them,  however,  namely,  the  bromides  of 
mapiesium,  aluminium,  and  the  other  earth-metals,  are  more  or  less 
decomposed  by  evaporation,  giving  off  hydrobromic  acid,  and  leaving  a 
mixture  of  metallic  bromide  and  oxide.  Silver  bromide  and  mercurous 
bromide  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  lead  bromide  is  very  sparingly  soluble ; 
these  are  obtained  by  precipitation. 

Metallic  bromides  are  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  most  of  them  fuse 
it  a  moderate  heat,  and  volatilize  at  higher  temperatures.  The  bromides 
of  gold  and  platinum  are  decomposed  by  mere  exposure  to  heat;  many 
others  give  up  their  bromine  when  heated  in  contact  with  the  air.  Chlo- 
>w^  with  the  aid  of  heat,  drives  out  the  bromine  and  converts  them  into 
ehlorides.  Hydrochloric  acid  also  decomposes  them  at  a  red  heat,  giving  off 
hydrobromic  acid.  Strong  nUphurie  or  nilrie  acid  decomposes  them,  with 
tTolntioQ  of  hydrobromic  acid,  which,  if  the  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  is  con- 
centrated and  in  excess,  is  partly  decomposed,  with  separation  of  bromine 
Md  formation  of  sulphurous  oxide  or  nitrogen  dioxide.  Bromides  heated 
with  nilpkurie  acid  and  manffanete  dioxide  or  potattium  ehromate,  give  off  free 
bromine. 

Bromides  in  solution  are  easily  decomposed  by  chlorine,  either  in  the 
form  of  gas  or  dissolved  in  water,  the  liquid  acquiring  a  red  or  reddish- 
jellow  color,  according  to  the  quantity  of  bromine  present ;  and  on  agitat- 
ing the  liquid  with  ether,  that  liquid  dissolves  the  bromine,  forming  a  red 
•olation,  which  rises  to  the  surface. 

Soluble  bromides  give  with  silver  nitrate  a  white  precipitate  of  silver 
bromide,  greatly  resembling  the  chloride,  but  much  less  soluble  in  am- 
iBo&ia,  insoluble  in  hot  nitric  acid.  Mereuroue  nitrate  produces  a  yellowish- 
*hite  precipitate ;  and  lead  acetate,  a  white  precipitate  much  less  soluble 
^  water  than  the  chloride.  Palladium  nitrate  produces  in  solutions  of 
bromides  not  containing  chlorine,  a  black  precipitate  of  bromide.  Pal- 
MittDi  chloride  produces  no  precipitate;  neither  does  the  nitratci  if 
Mlabls  ohloridef  are  present. 
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Bromides  unite  with  each  other  in  the  same  manner  as  chlorides ;  also 
with  oxides,  sulphides,  and  ammonia. 

lodidei. — These  compounds  are  obtained  by  processes  similar  to  those 
which  yield  the  chlorides  and  bromides.  Many  metals  unite  directly  with 
iodine.  Potassium  and  sodium  iodides  exist  in  sea-water  and  in  many  salt 
springs:  silver  iodide  occurs  as  a  natural  mineral. 

Metallic  iodides  are  analogous  to  the  bromides  and  chlorides  in  compo- 
sition and  properties.  But  few  of  them  are  decomposed  by  heat  alone ; 
the  iodides  of  gold,  silver,  platinum,  and  palladium,  however,  give  up  their 
iodine  when  heated. 

Most  metallic  iodides  are  perfectly  soluble  in  water;  but  lead  iodide  is 
very  slightly  soluble,  and  the  iodides  of  mercury  and  silver  are  quite  in- 
soluble. 

Solutions  of  iodides  evaporated  out  of  contact  of  air,  generally  leave 
anhydrous  metallic  iodides,  which  partly  separate  in  the  crystalline  form 
before  the  water  is  wholly  driven  off.  The  iodides  of  the  earth-metals, 
however,  are  resolved,  on  evaporation,  into  the  earthy  oxides  and  hydri- 
odic  acid,  which  escapes.  A  very  small  quantity  of  chlorine  colors  the 
solution  yellow  or  brown,  by  partial  decompopition ;  and  a  somewhat 
larger  quantity  takes  up  the  whole  of  the  metal,  forming  a  chloride,  and 
separates  the  iodine,  which  then  gives  a  blue  color  with  starch;  a  still 
larger  quantity  of  chlorine  gives  the  liquid  a  paler  color,  and  converts  the 
separated  iodine  into  trichloride  of  iodine,  which  does  not  give  a  blue 
color  with  starch,  and  frequently  enters  into  combination  with  the  metallic 
chloride  produced.  Strong  tulphurie  acid  and  somewhat  concentrated  nitric 
acid  color  the  solution  yellow  or  brown ;  and  if  the  quantity  of  the  iodide 
is  large,  and  the  solution  much  concentrated  or  heated,  they  liberate  iodine, 
which  partly  escapes  in  violet  vapors.  Starch  mixed  with  the  solution, 
even  if  it  be  very  dilute,  is  turned  blue  —  permanently,  when  the  decom- 
position is  effected  by  sulphuric  acid ;  for  a  time  only  when  it  is  effected 
by  nitric  acid,  especially  if  that  acid  be  added  in  large  quantity. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  an  iodide  gives  a  brown  precipitate  with  salts 
of  bismuth;  orange-yellow  with  lead-salts;  dirty- white  with  cuprous  salts, 
and  also  with  cuprie  salts,  especially  on  the  addition  of  sulphurous  acid; 
greenish-yellow  with  mercurout  salts;  scarlet  with  mercuric  salts;  yellowish- 
white  with  silver  salts;  lemon-yellow  with  j^o/</ salts;  brown  with  platinic 
salts  —  first,  however,  turning  the  liquid  dark  brown-red;  and  black  with 
salts  of  palladium^  even  when  extremely  dilute.  All  these  precipitates 
consist  of  metallic  iodides,  many  of  them  soluble  in  excess  of  the  soluble 
iodide :  the  silver  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid  and  very  little  sol- 
uble in  ammonia. 

Metallic  iodides  unite  with  one  another,  forming  double  iodides,  analogous 
to  the  double  chlorides;  they  also  absorb  ammonia  gas  in  definite  propor- 
tions. Some  of  them,  as  those  of  antimony  and  tellurium,  unite  with  the 
oxides  of  the  corresponding  metals,  forming  oxyiodides. 

Tlnoridss. — These  compounds  are  formed:  1.  By  heating  hydrofluoric 
acid  with  certain  metals. — 2.  By  the  action  of  that  acid  on  metallic  ox- 
ides.—  8.  By  heating  electro-negative  metals — antimony,  for  example  — 
with  fluoride  of  lead  or  fluoride  of  mercury.  —  4.  Volatile  metallic  fluorides 
may  be  prepared  by  heating  fluor-spar  with  sulphuric  acid  and  the  oxide 
of  the  metal. 

Fluorides  have  no  metallic  lustre ;  most  of  them  are  easily  fusible,  and 
for  the  most  part  resemble  the  chlorides.  They  are  not  decomposed  by 
ignition,  either  alone  or  when  mixed  with  charcoal.  When  ignited  in  contact 
with  the  air,  in  a  flame  which  contains  aqueous  vapor,  many  of  them  are 
converted  into  oxides,  while  the  fluorine  is  <riven  off  as  hydrofluorio  acid. 
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heavy  metals,  as  lead,  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  and  copper,  under  these  cireom- 
stances,  give  off  all  their  nitrogen  as  gas,  and  Icaye  a  metallic  carbonate; 
mercuric  cyanide  is  resolved  into  mercury  and  cyanogen  gas;  silver  cyanide 
gives  off  half  its  cyanogen  as  gas.  Most  cyanides,  when  heated  with  dilute 
acids,  give  off  their  cyanogen  as  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Cyanides  have  a  strong  tendency  to  unite  with  one  another,  forming 
dwibU  eyanidet.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the  double  cyanides  of 
iron  and  potassium,  nt^mely,  potoMtuhferrow  cyanide  Fe^^K^(CN)«,  commonly 
called  yellow  prussiate  of  potash ;  and  poiauio-ferne  cyantdt,  Fe'^'K,(CN  »^ 
commonly  called  red  prussiate  of  potash.  Both  these  are  splendidly  crys- 
talline salts,  which  dissolve  easily  in  water,  and  form  highly  characteristic 
precipitates  with  many  metallic  salts.  These  salts,  with  the  other  cyanides, 
will  be  more  fully  described  under  **  Organic  Chemistry ; "  but  they  are 
mentioned  here,  on  account  of  their  frequent  use  in  the  qualitative  analysis 
of  metallic  solutions. 

Oxides. — All  metals  combine  with  oxygen,  and  most  of  them  in  seTeral 
proportions.  In  almost  all  cases  oxides  are  formed  corresponding  in  com- 
position to  the  chlorides,  one  atom  of  oxygen  taking  the  place  of  two  atoms 
of  chlorine.  Many  metals  also  form  oxides  to  which  no  chlorine  analogues 
are  known;  thus,  lead,  which  forms  only  one  chloride,  PbCl,,  forms,  in 
addition  to  the  monoxide,  PbO,  a  dioxide,  PbO^  besides  oxides  of  interme- 
diate composition;  osmium  also,  the  highest  chloride  of  which  is  OsCl^, 
forms,  in  addition  to  the  dioxide,  a  trioxide  and  a  tetroxide.  This  arises 
from  the  fact  that  any  number  of  atoms  of  oxygen  or  other  dyad  element 
may  enter  into  a  compound  without  disturbing  tbe  balance  of  equiyalency 
(p.  286). 

Just  as  chlorides  are  derived  by  substitution  firom  hydrochloric  acid,  HCl 
(p.  804),  so  likewise  may  oxides  be  derived  from  one  or  more  molecules  of 
water,  U,0;  but  as  the  molecule,  of  water  contains  two  hydrogen-atoms,  the 
replacement  of  the  hydrogen  may,  as  already  explained  (p.  228),  be  either 
total  or  partial,  the  product  in  the  first  case  being  an  anhydrous  metallic 
oxide,  and  in  the  second  a  bydrated  oxide  or  hydrate,  in  which  the  oxygen 
is  associated  both  with  hydrogen  and  with  metal ;  in  this  manner  the  fol- 
lowing hydrates  and  anhydrous  oxides  may  be  constituted : 


HA 
H,0,  . 


HydratM. 
KHO     . 


Oxld«i. 
K,0 
Ba^'O 
8n>^0, 


Ba''H,0|  . 

Bi'^^'HO, 

.     As'HO,  .  .     Sb'^'jO, 

Sn^'^HjO,  .        .  W»*0, 

H,04  .        Zr'^^H^O^  .  .     Os'««04 

HjoO. Sb^jO,. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  hydrates  of  artiad  metals  contain  the  ele- 
ments of  a  molecule  of  the  corresponding  anhydrous  oxide,  and  of  one  or 
more  molecules  of  water;  thus: 


Barium  hydrate 
Stannic  hydrate 
Zirconium  hydrate 


Ba^'H.O,  =  Ba^^O.HjO 
Sn»'^H,0,  =  8n«^0,.H,0 
Zri'H^O^  =  Zr»'^0^2Hg0. 


But  the  hydrate  of  a  perissad  metal  contains  in  its  molecule  only  half  the 
number  of  atoms  required  to  make  up  a  molecule  of  oxide  together  with  a 
molecule  of  water;  thus: 


Potassium  hydrate 
Bismuth  hydrate 
Arsenic  hydrate 


KHO  =  I  (K,O.H,Oi 

Bi^'^HO,  =  I  (Bi^^',0,.H,0) 
As'HO,     =  \  (As',0,.H,0). 
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These  perissad  hydrates  cannot,  therefore,  be  correctly  regarded  as  com- 
poottda  of  anhydrous  oxide  and  water. 

Many  metallic  oxides  occur  as  natural  minerals,  and  some,  especially 
those  of  iron,  tin,  and  copper,  in  large  quantities,  forming  ores  from  which 
the  metals  are  extracted. 

All  metals,  except  gold,  platinum,  iridium,  rhodium,  and  ruthenium,  are 
capable  of  uniting  directly  with  oxygen.  Some,  as  potassium,  sodium,  and 
barium,  oxidiie  rapidly  on  exposure  to  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
and  decompose  water  with  energy.  Most  metals,  however,  when  in  the 
massiTe  state,  remain  perfectly  bright  and  unacted  on  in  dry  air  or  oxygen 
gas,  but  oxidixe  slowly  when  moisture  is  present ;  such  is  the  case  with 
iron,  zinc,  and  lead.  Some  of  the  ordinarily  permanent  metals,  when  in  a 
Tery  finely  divided  state,  as  lead  when  obtained  by  ignition  of  its  tartrate, 
and  iron  reduced  from  its  oxide  by  ignition  iu  hydrogen  gas,  take  fire  and 
oxidize  spontaneously  as  soon  as  they  come  in  contact  with  the  air.  Lead, 
iron,  copper,  and  the  Tolatile  metals,  arsenic,  antimony,  zinc,  cadmium, 
and  mercury,  are  couTcrted  into  oxides  when  heated  in  air  or  oxygen. 
3fany  metals,  especially  at  a  red  heat,  are  readily  oxidized  by  water  or 
Bteam.  A  yery  general  method  of  preparing  metallic  oxides  is  to  subject 
the  corresponding  hydrates,  carbonates,  nitrates,  sulphates,  or  any  oxygen- 
salts  containing  rolatile  acids,  to  the  action  of  heut. 

Oxides  are  for  the  most  part  opaque  earthy  bodies,  destitute  of  metallic 
lustre.  The  majority  of  them  are  fusible ;  those  of  lead  and  bismuth  at  a 
low  red  heat;  those  of  copper  and  iron  at  a  white  heat;  those  of  barium 
aad  aluminium  before  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe ;  while  calcium  oxide 
(lime)  does  not  fuse  at  any  temperature  to  which  it  has  yet  been  sui)jcctcd. 
Oxides  are,  for  the  most  part,  much  less  fusible  than  the  uncoinbined 
metals.  Osmium  tetroxide,  and  the  trioxides  of  arsenic  and  antimony, 
are  readily  Tolatile. 

A  greater  or  less  degree  of  heat  •ffeots  the  decomposition  of  many  me- 
tallic oxides.  Those  of  gold,  platinum,  silver,  and  mercury  are  reduced 
to  the  metallic  or  reg^line  state  by  an  incipient  red  heat.  At  n  somewhat 
higher  temperature,  the  higher  oxides  of  barium,  cobalt,  nickel,  and  lead 
are  reduced  to  the  state  of  monoxides ;  while  the  tri-metallic  tetroxides  of 
manganese  and  iron,  Mn^O^  and  Fe^O^,  are  produced  by  exposing  manga- 
nese dioxide,  MnO^  and  iron  sesquioxide,  Fe,0,,  respectively  to  a  still 
stronger  heat.  By  gentle  ignition,  arsenic  pentoxide  is  reduced  to  the 
state  of  trioxide,  and  chromium  trioxide  to  sesquioxide. 

The  superior  oxides  of  the  metals  are  easily  reduced  to  a  lower  state  of 
oxidation  by  treatment  with  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas  at  a  more  or  less 
elevated  temperature.  At  a  higher  degree  of  heat,  hydrogen  gas  will  trans- 
form to  the  reguline  state  all  metallic  oxides  except  the  sesquioxides  of 
alamininm  and  chromium,  and  the  monoxides  of  manganese,  magnesium, 
barium,  strontium,  calcium,  lithium,  sodium,  and  potassium.  The  temper- 
ature necessary  to  enable  hydrogen  to  effect  the  decomposition  of  some 
oxides  is  comparatiTcly  low.  Thus  even  metallic  iron  may  be  reduced 
from  its  oxides  by  hydrogen  gas  at  a  heat  considerably  below  redness,  so 
as  to  form  an  iron  pyrophorus.  Carbon,  at  a  red  or  white  heat,  is  a  still 
more  powerful  deoxidating  agent  than  hydrogen,  and  seems  to  be  capable 
of  completely  reducing  all  metallic  oxides  whatsoever.  The  oxidizable 
metals  in  general  act  as  reducing  agents. 

Chlorine  decomposes  all  metallic  oxides,  except  those  of  the  earth-metals, 
converting  them  into  chlorides,  and  expelling  the  oxygen.  With  silver 
oxide  this  reaction  takes  place  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  with  the  alkalies 
and  alkaline  earths,  at  a  full  red  heat.  Sulphur,  at  high  temperatures,  can 
<iecompose  most  metallic  oxides.  With  many  oxides,  those  of  silver,  mer- 
cury, lead,  and  copper,  for  instance,  metallic  sulphides  and  sulphur  diox- 
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Id«  sre  produced.  With  the  highly  basylous  oxides,  the  produota  are  me- 
tallio  sulphate  and  sulphide.  There  are  some  oxides  upon  which  sulphur 
exerts  no  action.  Of  these  the  principal  are  magnesia,  alumina,  chromic, 
stannic,  and  titanic  oxides.  By  boiling  sulphur  with  soluble  hydrates, 
miitures  of  polysulphide  and  hyposulphite  are  produced.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  magnesia,  alumina,  and  chromic  oxide,  most  metallic  oxides  can 
absorb  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  to  form  metallic  sulphide  or  sulph-hydrat«, 
and  water. 

Oxjgen-salU,  or  QzyMlU.  —  It  has  been  already  explained  in  the  chapter 
on  Oxygen  (p.  183),  that  oxides  may  be  dirided  into  three  classes,  acid,  neu- 
tral, and  baaie;  the  first  and  third  being  capable  of  uniting  with  one  another 
in  definite  proportions,  and  forming  compounds  called  mUm.  The  most 
characteristic  of  the  acid  oxides  are  those  of  certain  metalloids,  as  nitrogen, 
sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  which  unite  readily  with  water  or  the  elements 
of  water,  forming  compounds  called  oxygen-adds,  distinguished  by  Fonr 
taste,  solubility  in  water,  and  the  power  of  reddening  certain  vegetable 
blue  colors.  The  most  characteristic  of  the  basic  oxides,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  those  of  the  alkali-metals  and  alkaline  earth-metals  (p.  271), 
which  likewise  dissoWe  in  water,  but  form  alkaline  solutions,  possessing  in 
an  eminent  degree  the  power  of  neutralixing  acids  and  forming  salta  w^ith 
them.  The  same  power  is  exhibited  more  or  less  by  the  monoxides  of  most 
other  metals,  as  line,  iron,  copper,  manganese,  &c.,  and  by  the  sesquioxides 
of  aluminium,  iron,  chromium,  and  others.  The  higher  oxides  of  seyeral 
of  these  metals  —  the  trioxide  of  chromium,  for  example  —  exhibit  acid 
characters,  being  capable  of  forming  salts  with  the  more  basic  oxides ;  and 
some  metals,  as  arsenic,  antimony,  niobium,  and  tantalum,  form  only  acid 
oxides. 

In  some  cases  salts  are  formed  by  the  direct  combination  of  an  acid  and 
a  basic  oxide.  Thus,  when  vapor  of  sulphuric  oxide,  80^,  is  passed  over 
red-hot  barium  oxide,  BaO,  the  two  dnmbine  together  and  form  barium- 
sulphate,  SO,.BaO  or  S04Ba.  Silicic  oxide,  SiO,,  phosphoric  oxide,  P,0(, 
arsenic  oxide,  As,0(,  boric  oxide,  B^Og,  and  other  acid  oxides  capable  of 
withstanding  a  high  temperature  without  decomposing  or  Tolatiliiing,  like- 
wise unite  with  basic  oxides  when  heated  with  them,  and  form  salts. 

But  in  the  minority  of  cases  metallic  salts  are  formed  by  substitution  or 
interchange  of  a  metal  for  hydrogen,  or  of  one  metal  for  another.  It  is 
clear,  indeed,  that  any  metallic  salt  fiinc-sulphate,  SO,.ZnO,  for  example) 
may  be  derived  from  the  corresponding  acid  or  hydrogen-salt  (SO^-H/)) 
by  substitution  of  a  metal  for  an  equivalent  quantity  of  hydrogen.  Ac- 
cordingly, metallic  salts  are  frequently  produced  by  the  action  of  an  acid 
on  a  metal,  or  a  metallic  oxide  or  hydrate,  thus : 

(1)  8O4H,        +        Zn'^        = 
Hydrogen  raiphate. 

(2)  2N0,H        +        OAg,       = 
Hydrogen  nitrate.  Sllrer  oxide. 

(8)  N0,H        4-        OKH       == 

Hydrogen  nitrate.     Potanlum  hydrate. 

In  the  instances  represented  by  these  equations,  the  metallic  salts  formed 
are  soluble  in  water.  Insoluble  salts  are  frequently  prepared  by  inter- 
change of  the  metals  between  two  soluble  salte ;  thus : 

(4)      (NO,),Ba''      +      SO^Na,     =      SO^Ba^'      +     2N0,Na 

Barlam  nitrate.  Sodium  sulpnate.    Baiiam  snlphate.        Bodiom  nltrate.- 

In  this  case  the  barium  sulphate,  being  insoluble,  is  preoipiated,  while  the 
sodium  nitrate  remains  in  solution. 


SO^Zn'' 
zinc  raiphate. 

+ 

H, 

2N0,Ag 
SIlTer  nitrate. 

+ 

OH, 
Watar. 

NO,K 
Potaaelum  nitrate. 

+ 

OH, 
WMw. 
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In  all  these  reactions,  hydrochloric  acid,  or  a  metallic  chloride,  might  be 
sabsiituted  for  the  oxygen-acid  or  oxygen-salt  without  the  slightest  altera- 
tion in  the  mode  of  action,  the  product  formed  in  each  case  being  a  chloride 
instead  of  a  nitrate  or  sulpate ;  thus : 

ri)'        2HCI  +        Zn^'        = 

2)'        2HC1  4-        OAgj 


Zna, 

+ 

H, 

2AgCl 

+ 

OH, 

KCl 

+ 

OH. 

AgCl 

+ 

NOjNa. 

3)''        HCi         4-      okrf     = 

[iy         NOgAg        +        NaCl      = 

From  all  these  considerations  it  appears  that  oxygen-salts  may  be  re- 
garded, either  as  compounds  of  acid  oxides  with  basic  oxides,  or  as  ana- 
logous in  composition  to  chlorides,  —  that  is  to  say,  as  compounds  of  a 
mital  with  a  radical  or  group  of  elements,  such  as  NO^  (nitrione)  in  the  ni- 
trates, SO^  (tulphione)  in  the  sulphates,  discharging  functions  similar  to 
those  of  chlorine,  and  capable,  like  that  elemcmt,  of  passing  unchanged 
from  one  compound  to  another. 

For  many  years,  indeed,  it  was  a  subject  of  discussion  among  chemists 
whether  the  former  or  the  latter  of  these  yiews  should  be  regarded  as  re- 
presenting the  aetwU  constitution  of  oxygen-salts.  Berzclius  divided  salts 
into  two  classes:  (1).  Haloid  saltSy  comprising,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
chlorides,  bromides,  iodides,  and  fluorides,  which  are  compounds  of  a  metal 
with  a  monad  metallic  clement.  (2).  Amphid  salts,  consisting  of  an  acid  or 
electro-negatire  oxide,  sulphide,  selenide,  or  telluride,  with  a  basic  or 
eleetro-positiTe  compound  of  the  same  kind ;  such  as  potassium  arsenate, 
P^Oj.'SOK^  potassium  sulpharsenate,  P^S^.SSK^;  potassium  seleniophosphate, 
P^,.-2ScK^  &c. 

Dayy,  on  the  other  hand,  observing  the  close  analog^r  between  the  reac- 
tions of  chlorides,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  oxygen-salts,  such  as  sulphates, 
nitrates,  &c.,  on  the  other,  suggested  that  the  latter  might  be  regarded, 
like  the  former,  as  compounds  of  metals  with  acid  or  electro-negative  radi- 
cals, the  only  difference  being,  that  in  the  former  the  acid-radical  is  an 
elementary  body,  CI,  Br,  &C.4  whereas  in  the  former  it  is  a  compound,  as 
S0|,  N0|.  PO4,  &c.  This  was  called  the  binary  theory  of  salts;  it  was  sup- 
ported by  many  ingenious  arguments  by  its  proposer  and  seyeral  contem- 
porary chemists ;  in  later  years  also  by  Liebig,  and  by  Daniell  and  Miller, 
who  obserred  that  the  mode  of  decomposition  of  salts  by  the  electric 
current  is  more  easily  represented  by  this  theory  than  by  the  older  one 
(p.  247). 

At  the  present  day,  the  relatlTO  merits  of  these  two  theories  are  not  re- 
garded as  a  point  of  very  great  Importance.  Chemists,  in  fact,  no  longer 
attempt  to  constrnct  formulsB  which  shall  represent  the  actual  arrangements 
of  atoms  in  a  compound,  the  formulce  now  in  use  being  rather  intended  to 
exhibit,  first,  the  balance  or  neutralization  of  the  units  of  equivalency  or 
atomicity  of  the  several  elements  contained  in  a  compound  (p.  281);  and, 
secondly,  the  manner  in  which  any  compound  or  group  of  atoms  splits  up 
into  subordinate  groups  under  the  influence  of  different  reagents.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latter  view,  a  compound  containing  three  or  more  elementary 
atoms  may  be  represented  by  different  formulm  corresponding  to  the 
several  ways  in  which  it  decomposes.  Thus  hydrogen  sulphate  or  sul- 
pharie  acid,  SO4H2,  may  be  represented  by  either  of  the  following  formu- 
la:— 

(1.)  SO4.H2,  which  represents  the  separation  of  hydrogen  and  formation 
of  a  metallic  sulphate  by  the  action  of  zinc,  &o. :  this  is  the  formula  cor- 
responding to  the  binary  theory  of  salts. 

(2.)  SOy-OH^  This  formula  represents  the  formation  of  the  acid  by 
direct  hydration  of  sulphuric  oxide ;  the  separation  of  water  and  formation 

24* 
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of  a  meUllio  sulphate  by  the  action  of  magnesia  and  other  anhydrous 
oxides ;  and  the  separation  of  sulphuric  oxide  and  formation  of  phosphoric 
moid  by  the  action  of  phosphoric  oxide : 

SO,.OHs  -h   MgO  =  SCV-MgO   -f  OH, 
80,  OH,  -h   P,0,    =r  P,0,.OH,   -f   80,. 

(8.)  SO,.0,Hy  or  SO,(OH),.  This  formula  represents  such  reactions  as 
the  elimination  of  hydrogen  dioxide  by  the  action  of  barium  dioxide,  BaO^ 

(4.)  SH,  O^.  This  formula  represents  the  formation  of  sulphuric  acid  by 
direct  oxidation  of  hydrogen  sulphide  8H,,  and  the  elimination  of  the  latter 
by  the  action  of  ferrous  sulphide : 

8H,.04  -f  FeS  =  804Fe  +  SH, 

Formula  of  the  third  of  these  types,  like  SO,(OH)^  which  represent 
oxygen-acids  as  compounds  of  hydroxyl  with  certain  acid  radicals,  as  SO,^^ 
(sulphuryl),  CO^^  (carbopyl),  PO^^^  (phosphoryl),  Ac,  correspond  to  a 
great  variety  of  reactions,  and  are  of  very  frequent  use.  They  exhibit  in 
particular  the  relation  of  the  oxygen-acids  (hydroxylates)  to  the  corres- 
ponding chlorides,  e.  g, : 

(SO,)''(OH),  (SOO^'Cl, 

Bnlpbniic  vcid.  Snlphonc  chloridflu 

(PO)'''(OH),  (PO)'''CT, 

PlKMphoric  acid.  Phosphoric  chloride. 

Batkity  of  Aeidt.  Normal,  Acid  and  Double  SalU.  —  Acids  are  monobasic, 
bibasic,  tribasio,  &c.,  according  as  they  contain  one  or  more  atoms  of  hjrdro- 
gen  reptaceable  by  metals;  thus  nitric  acid,  NO,H,  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
CIH,  are  monobasic;  sulphuric  acid,  SO4H,,  is  bibasic;  phosphoric  acid, 
POJIy  is  tribasic. 

Monobasic  acids  form  but  one  class  of  salts  by  substitution,  the  metal 
taking  the  place  of  the  hydrogen  in  one,  two,  or  three  molecules  of  the 
acid,  according  to  its  equivalent  value  or  atomicity;  thus  the  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid  on  sodium,  line,  and  aluminum  is  represented  by  the  equa- 
tions: 

CIH  4-  Na  =  ClNa  +  H, 
2C1H  -f-  Zn^'  =  Cl^n''  -f-  H, 
8C1H  4-  AK''  =  CIjAK^'  -\-  H„ 

and  that  of  nitric  acid  on  the  hydrates  of  the  same  metals  by  the  equations : 

NO,H  +  Na(HO)     =  NO,Na  +    H(HO) 

2N0,H  -f  Ba^^(HO),  =  (NO,),Ba''  -f  2H(H0) 
8N0,H  -f  Al'^^(HO),  =  (NO,),AK''  4-  8H(H0). 

Bibasic  acids,  on  the  other  hand,  form  two  classes  of  salts,  vii.  mono- 
nutalUe  or  acid  salts,  in  which  half  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  a  metal ; 
and  bimetalUe  tails,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  is  thus  replaced, 
the  salt  being  called  normal  or  neutral  if  it  contains  one  metal,  and  double  if 
it  contains  two  metals ;  thus : 

From    SO,H.  i.  derived  80,KH  { hydro-poU».lc  or  ^id  poU«ium 

fbipotassic  or  normal  potassium 


«  «  « 


SO4K,  I     sulphate. 
<(          ((                 «       804Ba^^  barium  sulphate. 

"    2SO4H,  "      (S04»,K,Na  sodio-tripotassic  sulphate. 

«<  a  i«      (S04)jAK^^K         potassio-aluminic  sulphate. 

"    8SO4H,  "      (S04),Al^^',  normal  aluminium  sulphate» 
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TribMie  acids  in  like  manner  form  two  classes  of  acid  salts,  fnono-metalUe 
or  MMi«/aJ2aCy  according  as  one  third  or  two  thirds  of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced 
by  a  metal;  also  normal  and  double  or  tr^le  salts,  in  which  the  hydrogen  is 
vhoUy  replaced  by  one  or  more  metals;  in  quadribasic  adds  the  variety  is 
of  coarse  still  greater. 

The  nse  of  the  terminations  out  and  tie,  as  applied  to  salts,  has  already 
been  explained.  We  hare  only  further  to  obserTe  in  this  place  that  when 
a  metal  forms  but  one  class  of  salts,  it  is  for  the  most  part  better  to  desig- 
nate those  salts  by  the  name  of  the  metal  itself  than  by  an  adjective  ending 
in  k;  thus  potassium  nitrate^  and  lead  sulphate  are  mostly  to  be  preferred  to 
potassk  nitrate  and  plumbie  sulphate.  But  in  naming  doable  salts,  and  in 
many  easea  where  a  numeral  prefix  is  required,  the  names  ending  in  ie  are 
more  eaphonious;  thus  triplumbic  phosphate  sounds  better  than /9^a(//7Ao«- 
phatef  and  hydrodUodie  pho^hate  is  certainly  better  than  hydrogen  and  diso' 
dium  phosphate;  bat  there  is  no  occasion  for  a  rigid  adherence  to  either 
system. 

All  oxygen-salts  may  also  be  represented  as  compounds  of  an  acid  oxide 
with  one  or  more  molecules  of  the  same  or  different  basic  oxides,  including 
water,  e.^.: 

Hydro-potassic  sulphate  2SO4KH       ass  2S0,  KjD.H.O 

Sodio-tripotassie  sulphate       2(S04),KH     a  4S0,  3K,0.Na,0 
Potassio-alominic  sulphate  2(804), AK^^'K  »  4S0^.AV^^fi^kfl 
Hydrodisodic  phosphate  2P04Na2H     =s  P,03.,Na,0.11,0. 

When  a  normal  oxygen-salt  is  thus  formulated,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
number  of  molecules  of  acid  oxide  contained  in  its  molecule  is  equal  to  the 
number  of  oxygen-atoms  in  the  base ;  thus : 

Normal  potassium  sulphate    SO4K,  =    SO,.  K,0 

«<      barium  sulphate         SOfBa  •=    SO,,BaO 

"      sUnnic  sulphate        (S04),8n^'  =  2SO,.SnO, 

'<      aluminium  sulphate  \80^)^kV^\  =  8S0,  A1,0,. 

When  the  proportion  of  acid  oxide  is  less  than  this,  the  salt  is  called 
httsk;  such  salts  may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  a  normal  salt  with  one 
or  more  molecules  of  basic  oxide,  or  as  derived  from  normal  salts  by  sub- 
Btitntion  of  oxygen  for  an  equivalent  quantity  of  the  acid  radical ;  thus : 

Tribasic  lead  nitrate    .     NjOg.SPb^'O       »  (N03),Pb''  2Pb''0 

:=  Pb'^,(NO,),0^', 

"^^iu" ''"""''"  }»S0..^^^^^^       «  (S04),Al-,8Al-0, 

=  Ai/^VS04)^^,o^V 

The  last  mode  of  formulation  exhibits  the  analogy  of  these  basic  oxy^alts 
to  the  oxychlorides,  oxyodides,  &c. ;  thus  the  basic  lead  nitrate,  Pb,(N0,)20,, 
just  mentioned,  is  analogous  to  the  oxychloride  of  that  metal,  PbjCljO,, 
which  occurs  native  as  mendipite. 

The  term  basic  and  acid  are  sometimes  applied  to  salts  with  reference  to 
their  action  on  vegetable  colors.  The  normal  salts  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  stronger  acids  with  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  such  as  potassium  sul* 
phate,  8O4K,  barium  nitrate,  (N03),Ba^^,  &c.,  are  perfectly  neutral  to  vege- 
table colors,  but  most  other  normal  salts  exhibit  either  an  acid  or  an  alka- 
line reaction;  thus  ferrous  sulphate,  cupric  sulphate,  silver  nitrate,  and 
many  others  redden  litmus,  while  the  normal  carbonates  and  phosphates  of 
the  alkali-metals  exhibit  a  decided  alkaline  reaction.  It  is  clear  then  that 
the  action  of  a  salt  on  vegetable  colors  bears  no  definite  relation  to  its  composi- 
tion: hence  the  term  normal,  as  applied  to  salts  in  which  the  basic  hydro- 
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Mne  tnd  add,  ■■  Applied  tc 

with  refg reuse  to  Iheir  compoaitioD. 

Wben  ft  normkl  tmll  cenuining  ft  moDoiide  pftueB  bj  oiidmlion  to 
aontmiaing  a  BOMjuioiide,  dioxide,  or  Irioiide,  the  qukntilj  of  ftcid  p 
ii  DO  longer  ■ufficient  to  sftturftte  the  bftie.  Thiu  when  >  ■elation  of  fer- 
rous Butphate,  SOjFe,  or  SO,.FeO  (oommon  green  Titriol),  ii  eipoaed  1« 
the  ftir,  it  ftbaorbi  oxjgen,  and  an  insoluble  ferric  ult  ii  produced  contsiB- 
ing  ftn  exoesi  of  bftie,  wbile  aormftl  ferrio  sulphate  remains  in  aolatiou: 


4(80,.  F«0)   - 


O, 


8S0_Fe,O, 


These  basic  salts  are  Terj  often  insoluble  in  water. 

Sfttli  eoataining  a  proportion  of  acid  oiide  larger  than  is  auffieieBt  to 
fom  a  neutral  oompound,  are  called  ankj/dro-mlu  (sometimea,  though  im- 
properly, acid  salts) ;  thej  ma;  etidentlj  be  regarded  at  oompoonos  of  a 
normal  salt  wiLb  eioess  of  acid  oxide;  e.g. : 

Sodium  anhydroBulpbate 

(bisulphate  of  aada) 
Potassium  anhydrochromate  i  ,„  -,  i   r  n  —  ir,fi  MT  r.« 
(bichromate  of  pol«h)      /  i'^'^Vr^fi  -  (CrOJK,Cr<V 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  moit  important  inorganio  aoida  arrkngAd 
acoordiug  to  their  basioitj: 

Monebatie  Atidt. 

Antimonio  . 


Hydochlorio 
Hydrobromie  . 
Hjdriodio    . 
Hfdrofluoria    . 
Nitrons 
Nilrio 

Hjpophosphoro 
Metaphosphorii 


Hjdric  (water)  , 

Sulph-hydrio 

Selenbydrio 

Tellurhydria  . 

Sulpburoos 

Sulphurio       . 

Hj'posulphuronB 

Ditbionio 

Trtthionio  . 

Tetrathionio  . 

PentatbioDie 


BrH 

m 

FH 

.    NO,H 

NO,H 

(PH/),)H 

.         PO," 

.    BO,H 


Hypochloroua 
Chlorous    • 
Chloric  . 
Perchloric 
Bromio  . 
lodio . 
Periodio 


Bibaiie  Addi, 

Selenious 

galenic 

Tellurous 

Telluric 

Manganic 

Fermangatiia 

ChromJo  . 

Stannic 

Metasilicio 

Carbonic 

Phoaphoroua    . 

Tribaiie  Acidi. 
PO^Hi    I     Arsenic     . 
Teira&atie  Acidi. 
P,0,H4     I     Orthosilieio  . 


CIOH 
C10,H 
ClO^H 
C10.H 
Bran 

10«H 


.     SeC^H, 

SeO.H, 

.     Te(\H, 

TeO.H, 

.    MnO.n, 

Mn,0,H, 

.     CrO^H, 

SnO,H, 

.      8i^H, 

CO,H, 

(PHOijH, 
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The  general  cbantcters  of  most  of  the  non-metallic  acids  and  their  salts 
kave  been  already  considered ;  but  the  phosphates  require  further  notice. 

Phosphatss.  —  There  are  three  modifications  of  phosphoric  acid :  one 
being  monobasic,  the  second  tribasio,  and  the  third  tetrabasic,  as  indicated 
in  the  preceding  table. 

Hydrogen  phosphide,  PH3,  burnt  in  air  or  oxygen  gas,  takes  up  four 
atoms  of  oxygen,  and  forms  trihydric  phosphate  or  tribane  phosphoric  acid' 
P04H^  The  same  acid  is  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  hypophosphorous 
or  phosphorous  acid;  by  oxidizing  phosphorus  with  nitric  acid  (p.  214); 
by  the  decomposition  of  natiye  calcium  phosphate  (apatite)  and  otber  na- 
tWe  phosphates;  and  by  the  action  of  boiling  water  on  phosphorns  pent- 
oxide,  P^O^  This  acid  forms  three  distinct  classes  of  metallic  salts.  With 
sodinm,  for  example,  it  forms  the  three  salts,  P04NaH^  PO^Na^H,   and 

PO^a,,  the  first  two  of  which,  still  containing  replaceable  hydrogen,  are 

acid  salts,  while  the  third  is  the  normal  or  neutral  salt. 

If  now  the  monosodic  phosphate,  P04NaH2,  be  heated  to  redness,  it  gives 

•ff  one  molecule  of  water,  and  leaves  an  anhydrous  monosodic  phosphate, 

PO^Na,  the  aqueous  solution  of  which,  when  treated  with  lead  nitrate, 

yields  a  lead-salt  of  corresponding  composition;  thus: 

2P0,Na  -t-  (NO,),Pb^'  »  (PO,),Pb'^  -f  2N0,Na; 

and  this  lead-salt  decomposed  by  sulph-hydric  acid,  yields  a  monohydrio 
acid  having  the  composition  PO.H,  possessing  properties  quite  distinct 
from  those  of  the  trihydric  acid  above  mentioned : 

(PO,),Pb'^  +  SH,  rs  2P0,H  +  Pb^'S. 

The  trihydric  acid  which  is  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  phosphorus, 
and  by  the  decomposition  of  the  ordinary  native  phosphates,  is  called 
orthophosphorie  add  or  ordinary  phosphoric  acid;  the  monohydrio  acid  is 
called  metaphospkorie  aeid.  The  former  may  be  regarded  as  a  trihydrate,  the 
latter  as  a  monohydrate  of  phosphoric  oxide : 

2PO4H,  =  PjOg-SOHy  orthophosphoric  acid, 
2P0,II  =  P,Oc.OHy  metaphosphoric  acid. 

Both  are  soluble  in  water,  and  the  former  may  be  produced  by  the  action 
of  boiling  water,  the  latter  by  that  of  cold  water  on  phosphoric  oxide. 
They  are  easily  distinguished  from  one  another  by  their  reactions  with  al- 
bnmin  and  with  silver  nitrate.  Metaphosphoric  acid  coagulates  albumin, 
tod  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  silver  nitrate;  whereas  orthophosphoric 
scid  does  not  coagulate  albumin,  and  gives  no  precipitate,  or  a  very  slight 
one,  with  silver  nitrate,  till  it  is  neutralized  with  an  alkali,  in  which  case 
a  yellow  precipitate  is  formed. 

Metaphosphoric  acid  and  its  salts  differ  from  orthophosphoric  acid  and 
the  orthophosphates  by  the  want  of  one  or  two  atoms  of  water  or  base ; 
thus: 

Metsphosphatos.  Orthophospbatea. 

PO.H  =     PO4H,  —       OH, 

POjNa  =    PO^NaH,  —      OH, 

(PO,),Ba'^     =   (POJjBa'^H^  —  20H, 

PO,Ag  =    PO^Ag,  —      OAg, 

(PO,),Pb'^     =   (P04),Pb''^,  —  20Pb>^^ 

Accordingly,  we  find  that  metaphosphates  and  orthophosphates  are  con- 
vertible one  into  the  other  by  the  loss  or  gain  of  one  or  two  atoms  of  water 
or  metallic  base;  thus: 
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c.  A  solution  of  meUtpho^plioric  aoid  is  eonTerted,  slowly  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  quickly  at  the  boiling  heat,  into  orthophosphoric  acid,  and 
the  metaphosphates  of  sodium  and  barium  are  converted  bj  boiling  with 
water  into  the  corresponding  monometallic  orthopbosphates  (see  the  first 
three  equations  above). — $.  The  metaphosphate  of  a  heavy  metal,  silver 
or  lead,  for  example,  is  converted  by  boiling  with  water  into  a  trimetallic 
phosphate  and  orthophosphoric  acid: 

SPO^Ag  +  80H,  s  PO^Ag,  +  2P04Hg. 

y.  When  any  metaphosphste  is  fused  with  an  oxide,  hydrate  or  carbonate, 
it  becomes  a  trimetallic  orthophosphate,  c  g. ; 

POjNa  4-  COjNa,  »  PO4N14  +  CO^ 

On  the  other  hand  (^),  when  orthophosphoric  acid  is  heated  to  redness, 
it  loses  water  and  becomes  metaphosphorie  acid ;  and  when  a  monometallic 
orthophosphate  is  heated  to  redness,  it  also  loses  water  and  is  transformed 
into  a  metaphosphate. 

Intermediate  between  orthopbosphates  and  metaphosphates,  there  are 
at  least  three  distinct  classes  of  salts,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the 
pyrophotphateM  or  parapkotphatet^  which  may  be  derived  from  the  tetrahydric 
or  quadribasic  acid,  Vfi^H^,  the  normal  sodium  salt,  for  example,  being 
P^O^Na^,  the  normal  lead  salt,  P^O^Pb^^^  &c.  These  salts  may  be  viewed 
as  compounds  of  orthophosphate  and  metaphosphate,  e.  y. : 

PjO^Na^  =s  PO^Ns,  4-  PO,Na. 

Sodium  pyrophosphate  is  produced  by  heating  disodic  orthophosphate  to 
redness,  a  molecule  of  water  being  then  given  off: 

aPO^NajH  =  OH,  +  PjO^Na^ 

The  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt  yields  insoluble  pyrophosphates  with 
lead  and  silver  salts;  thus  with  lead  nitrate: 

PjO^Na^  4-  2(N0,),Pb''  =  4N0,Na  =  P,OyPb''„ 

and  lead  pyrophosphate  decomposed  by  hydrogen  sulphide  yields  hydrogen 
pyrophosphate  or  pyrophosphoric  acid: 

P,0,Pb'''',  +  2SH,  =  2Pb''S  +  PjO^^r 

Pyrophosphoric  acid  is  distinguished  from  metaphosphorie  aoid  by  not 
coagulating  albumin  and  not  precipitating  neutral  solutions  of  barium  or 
silver  salts,  and  from  orthophosphoric  acid  by  producing  a  white  instead 
of  a  yellow  precipitate  with  silver  nitrate. 

Pyrophosphates  are  easily  converted  into  metaphosphates  and  ortho- 
pbosphates, and  vice  vertA,  by  addition  or  subtraction  of  water  or  a  metallic 
base. 

a.  The  production  of  a  pyrophosphate  from  an  orthophosphate  by  loss 
of  water  has  been  already  mentioned.  — /?.  Conversely,  when  a  pyrophos- 
phate is  heated  with  water  or  a  base,  it  becomes  an  orthophosphate,  e.  g. : 

P,0-Na.4-    H,0      =2P0.Na,H 
PjO^Na^  4-  20NaH  =  2P04Na,    4.  OH,. 

In  like  manner  orthophosphoric  acid  heated  to  215°  is  almost  entirely  con- 
verted into  pyrophosphoric  acid :  2PO4H,  —  OH,  =  PjO^H^;  and  conversely, 
when  pyrophosphoric  acid  is  boiled  with  water,  it  is  transformed  into 
orthophosphoric  acid. 

y.  Pyrophosphoric  acid  heated  to  dull  redness  is  converted  into  meta- 
phosphorie acid:    P,0,H4  —  OH,  =2P0gH.     The  converse  reaction  is  not 
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eaailj  effected,  inasmuch  as  metaphosphorio  acid  by  absorbing  water  gener- 
ftllj  pasaes  directly  to  the  state  of  orthopbosphorio  acid.  PeUgot,  however, 
frbserred  the  formation  of  pyrophosphorte  from  metaphosphorio  acid  by 
very  alow  absorption  of  water.  — 6,  When  a  metallic  metaphosphate  is 
treated  with  a  proper  proportion  of  a  hydrate,  oxide,  or  carbonate,  it  is 
coBTerted  into  a  pyrophosphate ;  thus : 

2P0,Na    -f    COjNa,    =    P.O^Na^      4.  CO, 

MfltephcMplute.        Gurbonte.         Pyrophosphate.       Carbon  dioxide. 

Fleitmann  and  Henneberg,*  by  fusing  together  a  molecule  of  sodium  py- 
rophosphate, P04Na,.P0.Na,  with  two  molecules  of  metaphosphate,  POjNa, 
obtained  a  salt  haTiiig  tlie  composition  P04Na,.3P03Na  =  "^fi^^^t^  which 
is  solnble  without  decomposition  in  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water,  and 
crystallises  from  its  solution  by  evaporation  over  oil  of  vitriol.     An  excess 
of  hot  water  decomposes  it,  but  its  cold  aqueous  solution  is  moderately  per> 
manent.     Insoluble  phosphates  of  similar   composition  may  be   obtained 
from  the  sodium-salt  by  double  decomposition.     Fleitmann  and  Henneberg 
obtained  another  crystallizable  but  very  insoluble  salt,  having  the  compo- 
sition P04Na9.9P0,Na  =  PioOuNa,^   by  fusing  together  one  molecule  of 
sodium-pyrophosphate  with  eight  molecules  of  the  metaphosphate ;  and  in- 
soluble phosphates  of  similar  constitution  were  obtained  from  it  by  double 
decomposition. 

The  comparative  composition  of  these  different  phosphates  is  best  shown 
by  representing  them  as  compounds  of  phosphoric  oxide  with  metallic  oxide, 
and  assigning  to  them  all,  the  quantity  of  base  contained  in  the  most  com- 
plex member  of  the  series ;  thus  (for  the  sodium  salts)  : 

Orthophosphate 2P2O5 .  6Na,0  =>  4P04Na 

Pyrophosphate SP^Oj .  6Na,0  ss  8P,0^Na4 

fleitmann  and  Henneberg*s  phosphate  (a)  ^Vfi^ .  6Na,0  =  2'?fiyiJl^tt^ 

•*  "  "  \h)  SPjOj .  6Na,0  =  P,Q<)8|Na„ 

MeUphosphate 6P,05 .  6Na,0  =  l2rO,Na. 


MstalHc  BulphidM.  — These  compounds  correspond,  for  the  most  part,  to 
the  oxides  in  composition :  thus  there  are  two  sulphides  of  arsenic,  AsJ?, 
and  As^y  corresponding  to  the  oxides,  A8.O3  and  As^O^ ;  also  two  sulphiaes 
of  mercury,  Hg,S  and  HgS,  analogous  to  the  oxides,  Hg,0  and  HgO.  Oc- 
casionally, however,  we  meet  with  oxides  to  which  there  are  no  correspond- 
ing salphides  (manganese  dioxide,  for  example),  and  more  frequently  sul- 
phides to  which  there  are  no  corresponding  oxides,  the  most  remarkable  of 
vhieh  are  perhaps  the  alkaline  polysulphides.  Potassium,  for  example, 
forms  the  series  of  sulphides  K^,  K^^  ^s^s*  ^^^^  ^^^  ^fis*  ^^®  third  and 
flflh  of  which  have  no  analogues  in  Ae  oxygen  series. 

There  are  also  sulph-hydrates  analogous  to  the  hydrates,  and  containing 
the  elements  of  a  metallic  sulphide  and  hydrogen  sulphide,  or  sulph-hydrio 
acid;  e.  g.  potassium  sulph-hydrate  K^.H^  =  2KHS;  lead  sulph-hydrate 
Pb^'S.HJ^=  Pb^^HjSf  Sulph-hydrates  and  sulphides  may  be  derived  from 
iulph-hydric  acid  by  partial  or  total  replacement  of  the  hydrogen  by  metals, 
just  as  metallic  hydrates  and  oxides  are  derived  from  water : 

8HH  SKH  SKK 

Sulph-hydrio  Sulph-hydrate  Sulphide. . 

acid 

OHH  OKH  OKK 

Water  Hydrate  Oxide. 

*  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Izr.  304. 
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Many  metallic  lulphidea  occur  as  natural  minerals,  especially  the  ralphidefl 
of  lead,  copper,  and  mercury,  which  afford  valuable  ores  for  the  extraction 
of  (he  metals,  and  iron  bisulphide  or  iron  pyrites,  FeS^  which  is  largely 
used  as  a  source  of  sulphur,  and  for  the  preparation  of  ferrous  sulphate. 

Sulphides  are  formed  artificially  by  heating  metals  with  sulphur  ;  by  the 
action  of  metals  on  gaseous  hydrogen  sulphide;  by  the  reduction  of  sul- 
phates with  hydrogen  or  charcoal ;  by  heating  metallic  oxides  in  contact 
with  gaseous  hydrogen  sulphide,  or  Tapor  of  carbon  bisulphide;  and  by 
precipitation  of  metallic  solutions  with  hydrogen  sulphide  or  a  sulphide  of 
alkali-metal.  Some  metals,  as  copper,  lead,  silver,  bismuth,  mercury,  and 
cadmium,  are  precipitated  from  their  acid  solutions  by  hydrogen  sulphide, 
passed  into  them  ss  gas  or  added  in  aqueous  solution,  the  sulphides  of  these 
metals  being  insoluble  in  dilute  acids;  others,  as  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  man- 
ganese, lino,  and  uranium,  form  sulphides  which  are  soluble  in  acids,  and 
these  are  precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide  only  from  alkaline  solutions, 
or  by  ammonium  or  potassium  sulphide  from  neutral  solutions.  Many  of 
these  sulphides  exhibit  very  characteristic  colors,  which  serve  as  indications 
of  the  presence  of  the  respective  metnls  in  solution  (p.  201). 

Metallic  sulphides  are  also  formed  by  the  reduction  of  sulphates  vrith 
organic  substances ;  many  native  sulphides  have  doubtless  been  formed  in 
this  way. 

The  physical  characters  of  some  metallic  sulphides  closely  resemble  those 
of  the  metals  in  certain  particulars,  such  as  the  peculiar  opacity,  luatre, 
and  density,  especially  when  they  are  in  a  crystalline  condition.  They  are 
generally  crystallixable,  brittle,  and  of  a  gray,  pale  yellow,  or  dark  brown 
color.  The  sulphides  of  the  alkali-metals  are  soluble  in  water,  most  of 
the  others  are  insoluble.  They  are  frequently  more  fusible  than  the  cor- 
responding oxides,  and  some  are  volatilixable,  as  mercury  sulphide  and  ar- 
senic sulphide. 

Many  sulphides,  when  heated  out  of  contact  with  atmosph  sric  air,  do  not 
undergo  any  decomposition ;  this  is  the  case  chiefly  with  those  containing 
the  smallest  proportions  of  sulphur,  such  as  the  monosulphides  of  iron  and 
lino.  Sulphides  containing  larger  proportions  of  sulphur  are  partially  de- 
composed by  heat,  losing  part  of  their  sulphur,  and  being  converted  into 
lower  sulphides ;  as  in  the  case  of  iron  bisulphide.  The  sulphides  of  gold 
and  platinum  are  completely  reduced  by  heat. 

By  the  simultaneous  action  of  heat  and  of  substances  capable  of  combin- 
ing with  sulphur,  some  sulphides  may  be  decomposed.  Thus,  for  instance, 
silver,  copper,  bismuth,  tin,  and  antimony  sulphides  are  reduced  by  hydro- 
gen ;  copper,  lead,  mercury,  and  antimony  sulphides  are  reduced  by  heat- 
ing with  iron. 

Sulphides  which  are  not  reduced  by  heat  alone,  are  always  decomposed 
when  heated  in  contact  with  oxygen  or  atmospheric  air.  Those  of  the 
alkali-metals  and  earth-metals  are  converted  into  sulphates  by  this  means. 
Zinc,  iron,  manganese,  copper,  lead,  and  bismuth  sulphides  are  converted 
into  oxides,  and  sulphurous  oxide  is  produced ;  but  when  the  temperature 
is  not  above  dull  redness,  some  sulphate  is  formed  by  direct  oxidation. 
Mercury  and  silver  sulphides  are  completely  reduced  to  the  metallic  state. 
Some  native  sulphides  gradually  undergo  alteration  by  mere  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere ;  but  it  is  then  generally  limited  to  the  production  of  sul- 
phates, unless  the  oxidation  takes  place  so  rapidly  that  the  heat  generated 
is  sufficient  to  decompose  the  sulphate  firpt  produced.  In  the  production 
of  some  metals  for  use  in  the  arts,  the  separation  of  sulphur  fVom  the  na- 
tive minerals  is  effected  chiefly  by  means  of  this  action  in  the  operation  of 
roasting. 

Metallic  sulphides  are  decomposed  in  like  manner  when  heated  with 
metallic  oxides  in  suitable  proportions,  yielding  sulphurous  oxide  and  the 
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metal  of  both  the  sulphide  and  oxide.    Lead  is  reduced  f^om  the  native 
nilphide  in  this  manner. 

Manj  metallic  sulphides  are  decomposed  by  acids  in  the  presence  of 
vater,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  being  eToWed  while  the  metal  enters  into 
combination  with  the  acid  or  chlorous  radical  of  the  acid.  Nitric  acid  when 
concentrated  decomposes  most  sulphides,  with  formation  of  metallic  oxide, 
sulphuric  acid,  sulphur,  and  a  lower  oxide  of  nitrogen.  Nitromuriatic  acid 
lets  in  a  similar  manner,  but  still  more  energetically. 

SvLPHVB-SALTS. — The  sulphides  of  the  more  basylons  metals  unite  with 
those  of  the  more  chlorous  or  electro- negative  metals,  and  of  the  metalloids, 
forming  itUpkttr^aUt,  analogous  in  composition  to  the  oxygen-salts,  e.  g, : 

Carbonate  CO^K,  =  CO,.K,0 

Sulphocarbonate  CS,K,  =  CS,.E^ 

Arsenate  2ASO4E:,  =  K%fi^.ZKfi 

Sulpharsenate  21^9^ fi^  ==  As^^-S^ 

M— idai  aiiA  TaUnrldes. — These  compounds  are  analogous  in  composi- 
tion, and  in  many  of  their  properties,  to  the  sulphides,  and  likewise  unite 
one  with  the  other,  forming  selenium-salts  and  tellurium  salts  analogous  to 
the  oxygen  and  sulphur  salts. 

Metals  also  form  definite  compounds  with  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  silicon, 
boron,  and  carbon ;  but  these  compounds  are  coroparatiTely  unimportant^ 
excepting  the  earbonldes  of  iron,  which  form  cast  iron  and  steeL 
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QBOUP  L— METALS  OF   THE   ALKALIES. 


POTABSnnL 
Atomic  weight,  89*1.     Symbol,  K  (Kalium). 

POTASSIUM  was  discovered  in  1807  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  who  obtained  it  in 
Tery  small  quantity  by  exposing  a  piece  of  moistened  potassium  hydrate 
to  the  action  of  a  powerful  Toltaic  battery,  the  alkali  being  placed  between 
a  pair  of  platinum  plates  connected  with  the  apparatus.  Processes  have 
since  been  devised  for  obtaining  this  metal  in  almost  any  quantity  that  can 
be  desired. 

An  intimate  mixture  of  potassium  carbonate  and  charcoal  is  prepared  by 
calcining,  in  a  ooTered  iron  pot,  the  crude  tartar  of  commerce ;  when  cold 
it  is  rubbed  to  powder,  mixed  with  one  tenth  part  of  charcoal  in  small 
lumps,  and  quickly  transferred  to  a  retort  of  stout  hammered  iron :  the  lat> 
ter  may  be  one  of  the  iron  bottles  in  which  mercury  is  imported.    The  retort 
is  introduced  into  a  furnace  a  (fig.  162),  and  placed  horizontally  on  supports 
of  fire-brick,  /,  /.     A  wrought-iron  tube  rf,  four  inches  long,  senres  to  con- 
vey the  vapors  of  potassium  into  a  receiver  a,  formed  of  two  pieces  of 
wrought-iron,  a,  b  (fig.  168),  which  are  fitted  closely  to  each  other  so  as  to 
form  a  shallow  box  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  and  are  kept  together 
by  clamp-screws.     The  iron  plato  should  be  one  sixth  of  an  inch  tJiick, 
twelve  inches  long,  and  five  inches  wide.     The  receiver  is  open  at  both 
ends,  the  socket  fitting  upon  the  neck  of  the  iron  bottle.     The  object  of 
giving  the  receiver  this  flattened  form  is  to  ensure  the  rapid  cooling  of  the 
potassium,  and  thus  to  withdraw  it  from  the  action  of  the  carbon  monoxide, 
which  is  disengaged  during  the  entire  process,  and  has  a  strong  tendency 
to  unite  with  the  potassium,  forming  a  dangerously  explosive  compound. 
Before  connecting  the  receiver  with  the  tube  <f,  the  fire  is  slowly  raised  till  the 
iron  bottle  attains  a  dull  red  heat.    Powdered  vitrefied  borax  is  then  sprin- 
kled upon  it,  which  melts  and  forms,  a  coating,  serving  to  protect  the  iron 
from  oxidation.     The  heat  is  then  to  be  urged  until  it  is  very  intense,  care 
being  taken  to  raise  it  as  equally  as  possible  throughout  every  part  of  the 
furnace.     When  a  full  reddish-white  heat  is  attained,  vapors  of  potassium 
begin  to  appear  and  burn  with  a  bright  flame.   The  receiver  is  then  a4just«d 
to  the  end  of  the  tube,  which  must  not  project  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  through  the  iron  plate  forming  the  front  wall  of  the  furnace;   other- 
wise the  tube  is  liable  to  be  obstructed  by  the  accumulation  of  solid  potas- 
sium, or  of  the  explosive  compound  above  mentioned.    Should  any  obstruc- 
tion occur,  it  must  be  removed  by  thrusting  in  an  iron  bar,  and  if  this  fail, 
the  fire  must  be  immediately  withdrawn  by  removing  the  bars  from  the  fur- 
nace, wit"h  the  exception  of  two  which  support  the  iron  bottle.    The  receiver 
is  kept  cool  by  the  application  of  a  wet  cloth  to  its  outside.  When  the  oper- 
ation is  complete,  the  receiver  with  the  potassium  is  removed  and  immedi^ 
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Ktcly  plunged  into  ft  TeBsel  at  rectified  Peraitn  luphtbm  proTided  with  a 
eoTcr,  and  kept  cool  bj  immeraion  in  wMer.  When  the  ftppsralus  is  Buffi- 
siently  eooled,  the  patftaaium  is  detuihed  uid  preeerred  under  naphthft. 

rtff.  no.  Fig.  xa. 

If  the  potauium  be  wanted  absalutety  pure,  it  muBt  be  aflerwardi  re- 
distilled io  ao  iron  retort,  into  whicli  some  naphtha  has  been  put,  that  its 
Tapor  may  eipel  the  air,  and  prevent  oxidutioa  oF  the  metal. 

Potaasium  is  a  brilliant  white  metal,  with  a  high  degree  of  luitre ;  at  the 
coouDon  temperature  of  the  air  it  a  soft,  and  ma;  be  eaail;  cut  with  a 
knife,  but  at  0=  it  is  brittle  and  ciyBUIlinc.  It  melts  completely  at  62-6", 
and  distils  at  a  low  red  heat.  It  Seals  on  water,  its  specific  graTity  being 
only  0-865. 

EipiMtd  to  the  air,  potasBium  oiidiiea  iUBtantly,  a  tamiBh  covering  the 
surface  of  the  metal,  which  quickly  thickens  to  a  crust  of  caustic  potsab. 
Thrown  upon  water,  it  takeB  fire  ■poDtaneouBly,  and  burns  with  a  beautiful 
purple  fiame,  yielding  an  alkaline  solution.  When  it  is  brought  into  con- 
tact with  a  little  water  in  a  jar  standing  oier  mercury,  the  liquid  is  decom- 
posed with  great  energy,  and  hydrogen  libirated.  FotaBsium  is  always 
prcaerred  onder  the  surface  of  naphtha. 

Poriatim  Cblobidi,  KCl.  —  This  s«U  is  obtaioed  in  large  quantity  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  chlorate :  it  is  easily  purified  from  any  porlioas  of 
the  latter  by  exposure  to  a  dull  red  heat.  Within  the  last  few  years  Ixrge 
quantities  of  this  salt  have  been  obtained  from  sea-water,  by  a  peculiar 
process  suggested  b;  M,  Balard.*  It  is  also  contaiaed  in  kelp,  and  is  sep- 
arated for  the  use  of  the  alum-maker.  Considerable  quantities  of  it  are 
now  obtained  from  the  salt-beds  of  Sirassfurt,  near  Magdeburg,  in  PrUBBia. 

Potassium  chloride  closely  resembles  common  salt  in  appearance,  aesum- 
iag,  like  that  Bubatouce,  the  cubie  form  of  cryetalliiation.  The  crys- 
tals diaaolTe  in  three  parta  of  cold,  and  in  a  much  amaller  quantity  of  boil- 
ing water:  they  are  ■□hydrous,  have  a  simple  saline  taste,  with  slight  bit- 
lemesa,  and  fbse  when  eipoaed  to  s  red  heat.  Potassium  ehloride  is 
Tolatiliied  by  a  yery  high  temperature. 

PoTABsio  loDina.  KI.  —  There  are  three  different  methods  of  preparing 
this  important  medicinal  compound. 

(1.)  When  iodine  is  added  to  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash  free  from 
carbonate,  it  is  diasoWed  in  large  quantity,  forming  a  colorless  solution 
containing  potasaiam  iodide  and  iodate;  the  reaction  is  the  same  as  in  the 

■  RspntebrllH  Jnrteaor  tb>lBtanwtlo»lliIilbl(10D<itlsaa,<nuaII, 
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analogoofl  esse  with  chlorine.  When  the  solution  begins  to-be  permaneiitjy 
color^  bjr  the  iodine,  it  ia  eTaporated  to  dryneae,  and  cautiously  heated  to 
redness,  by  which  the  iodate  is  entirely  conTrrted  into  potaaaium  iodide. 
The  maaa  is  then  dissolved  in  water,  and,  after  filtration,  made  to  crya- 
UlUze. 

(2.)  Iodine,  water,  and  iron  filings  or  scraps  of  sine,  are  placed  in  a 
warm  situation  until  the  combination  is  complete,  and  the  solution  colorless. 
The  resulting  iodide  of  iron  or  zinc  is  then  filtered,  and  exactly  decomposed 
with  solution  of  pure  potassium  carbonate,  great  care  being  taken  to  avoid 
excess  of  the  latter.  Potaaaium  iodide  and  ferrous  carbonate,  or  tine  car- 
bonate, are  thus  obtained:  the  former  is  separated  by  filtration,  and  evap- 
orated until  the  solution  is  sufficiently  concentrated  to  crystallise  on  cooling, 
the  washings  of  the  filter  being  added  to  avoid  loss: 

Fel,    -h    CO,K,     =     2KI    +    CO.Pe''. 

(3.)  A  very  simple  method  for  the  preparation  of  potassium  iodide  has 
recently  been  proposed  by  Liebig.  One  part  of  amorphous  phosphorus  is 
added  to  40  parts  of  warm  water ;  20  parts  of  dry  iodine  are  then  gradu- 
ally added  and  intimately  mixed  with  the  phosphorus  by  trituration.  The 
dark-brown  liquid  thus  obtained  is  now  heated  on  the  water-bath  until  it 
becomes  colorless;  it  is  then  poured  off  from  the  undissolved  phosphorus 
and  neutralized,  first  with  barium  carbonate  and  then  with  baryta  water, 
until  it  becomea  alightly  alkaline.  The  insoluble  barium  phosphate  ia  fil- 
tered off  and  washed ;  the  filtrate  now  containa  nothing  but  barium  iodide, 
which,  when  treated  with  potaaaium  aulphate,  yields  inaoluble  barium  sul- 
phate and  potassium  iodide  in  solution.  Lime  answers  nearly  as  well  as 
baryta. 

Potassium  iodide  crystallizes  in  cubes,  which  are  often,  from  some  unex- 
plained cause,  milk-white  and  opaque:  they  are  anhydrous,  and  fuse  rea- 
dily when  heated.  The  salt  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  not  deliquescent, 
when  pure,  in  a  moderately  dry  atmosphere:  it  is  dissolved  by  alcohol. 

Solution  of  potassium  iodide,  like  those  of  all  the  soluble  iodides,  dis- 
solves a  large  quantity  of  free  iodine,  forming  a  deep-brown  liquid,  not 
decomposed  by  water. 

Potassium  Bromide,  EBr.  —  This  compound  may  be  obtained  by  pro- 
cesses exactly  similar  to  those  just  described,  substituting  bromine  for  the 
iodine.  It  is  a  colorless  and  very  soluble  salt,  quite  undistinguishable  in 
appearance  and  general  characters  from  the  iodide. 

Potassium  Oxides.  — Potassium  combines  with  oxygen  in  three  propor- 
tions, forming  a  monoxide,  OK^  a  dioxide,  O^K^  and  a  tetroxide,  04K^ 
besides  a  hydrate,  OK II,  corresponding  to  the  monoxide. 

Pot€unum  monoxide,  OK^  also  called  anhydrous  pofashy  or  potasMa,  is  formed 
when  potassium  in  thin  slices  is  exposed  at  ordinary  temperatures  to  dry 
air  free  from  carbon  dioxide ;  also  when  the  hydrate  is  heated  with  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  metallic  potassium: 

20KH     +    K,    =    20K,    -f    H, 

It  is  white,  very  deliquescent  and  caustic,  combines  energetically  with 
water,  forming  potassium  hydrate,  and  becoming  incandeacent  when  moist- 
ened with  it;  melts  at  a  red  heat,  and  volatilizes  at  very  high  temperatures. 

OK 
The  dioxide  O^K,  or   i     is  formed  at  a  certain  stage  in  the  preparation 

of  the  tetroxide,  but  has  not  been  obtained  quite  pure.  By  carefully  reg- 
ulating the  heat  and  supply  of  air,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  potassium 
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IU7  be  eonyerted  into  a  white  oxide,  haying  nearly  the  composition  of  the 
dioxide.    An  aqueous  solution  of  this  oxide  is  formed  by  the  action  of 

0— O— K 
vster  on  the  tetroxide.    The  telroxide,  Ofi^  or  I  ,  is  produced  when 

potassiam  is  bomt  in  excess  of  dry  air  or  oxygen  gas.  It  is  a  chrome- 
yellow  powder,  which  cakes  together  at  about  280^.  It  absorbs  moisture 
rapidly,  and  is  decomposed  by  water,  giving  off  oxygen  and  forming  a 
solution  of  the  dioxide.  When  gently  heated  in  a  stream  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide, it  yields  potassium  carbonate  and  two  atoms  of  oxygen : 

O^K,    +    CO    =    CO,K,    4-    0,: 

with  carbon  dioxide  it  acts  in  a  similar  manner,  giving  off  three  atoms  of 
oxygen.* 

Potassium  Hydrate,  OKH,  commonly  called  eauatie  potash,  or  potassa,  is 
a  very  important  substance,  and  one  of  great  practical  utility.  It  is  al- 
ways prepared  for  use  by  decomposing  the  carbonate  with  calcium  hydrate 
(slaked  lime),  as  in  the  following  process,  which  is  very  convenient :  10 
parts  of  potassinm  carbonate  are  dissolved  in  100  parts  of  water,  and 
heated  to  ebullition  in  a  clean  untinned  iron,  or,  still  better,  silver  vessel ; 
8  parts  of  good  quicklime  are  meanwhile  slaked  in  a  covered  basin,  and 
the  resulting  calcium  hydrate  added,  little  by  little,  to  the  boiling  solution 
of  carbonate,  with  frequent  stirring.  When  all  the  lime  has  been  intro- 
duced, the  mixture  is  suffered  to  boil  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  removed 
from  the  fire  and  covered  up.  In  the  course  of  a  very  short  time,  the  so- 
lotion  wiU  have  become  quite  clear,  and  fit  for  decantation,  the  calcium 
carbooate,  with  the  excess  of  hydrate,  settling  down  as  a  heavy,  sandy 
precipitate.     The  solution  should  not  effervesce  with  acids. 

It  is  essential  in  this  process  that  the  solution  of  potassium  carbonate  be 
dilute,  otherwise  the  decomposition  becomes  imperfect.  The  proportion  of 
lime  recommended  is  much  greater  than  that  required  by  theory,  but  it  is 
always  proper  to  have  an  excess. 

The  solution  of  potassium  hydrate  may  be  concentrated  by  quick  evap- 
oration in  the  iron  or  silver  vessel  to  any  desired  extent ;  when  heated 
QDtil  Tapor  of  water  ceases  to  be  disengaged,  and  then  suffered  to  cool,  it 
famishes  the  solid  hydrate,  OKH,  or  OK^-OH.^. 

Pare  potassium  hydrate  is  also  easily  obtained  by  heating  to  redness  for 
balf  an  hour  in  a  covered  copper  vessel,  one  part  of  pure  powdered  nitre 
with  two  or  three  parts  of  finely  divided  copper  foil.  The  mass,  when 
cold,  is  treated  with  water. 

Potassium  hydrate  is  a  white  solid  substance,  very  deliquescent  and  sol- 
able  in  water;  alcohol  also  dissolves  it  freely,  which  is  the  case  with  com- 
paratively few  potassium  compounds :  the  solid  hydrate  of  commerce,  which 
is  very  impure,  may  thus  be  purified.  The  solution  of  this  substance  pos- 
sesses, in  the  very  highest  degree,  the  properties  termed  alkaline:  it  re- 
stores the  blue  color  to  litmus  which  has  been  reddened  by  an  acid ;  neu- 
tralizes completely  the  most  powerful  acids ;  has  a  nauseous  and  peculiar 
taste;  and  dissolves  the  skin,  and  many  other  organic  matters,  when  the 
Utter  are  subjected  to  its  action.  It  is  frequently  used  by  surgeons  as  a 
cautery,  being  moulded  into  little  sticks  for  that  purpose. 

Potassium  hydrate,  both  in  the  solid  state  and  in  solution,  rapidly  absorbs 
carbonic  acid  from  the  air ;  hence  it  must  be  kept  in  closely  stopped  bot- 
tles. When  imperfectly  prepared,  or  partially  altered. by  exposure,  it 
effervesces  with  an  acid. 

*  Harcoort,  Chem.  Soc.  Joom.  sir.  287. 
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Perceotii|ra  of 
OK,. 

Dttulty. 

OK,. 
.    265 

.    61-2 

1-38      . 

46-7 

1-28 

28-4 

.    42-9 

1*28     . 

.    19-6 

89*6 

119 

16-2 

.    86-8 

115     . 

.    13-0 

84-4 

Ml 

96 

.    82-4 

1-06     . 

.      4-7 

29-4 

This  compound  is  not  decomposed  by  heat,  but  TolaiilixeB  undecompoBed 
at  a  very  high  temperature. 

The  following  table  of  the  densities  and  value  in  anhydrous  potassium 
oxide,  OKp  of  different  solutions  of  potassium  hydrate,  is  giyen  on  the 
authority  of  Dalton: 

Density. 

1-68     . 
1-60 
1-52     . 
1-47 
1-44     . 
1-42 
1  -89     . 
1-86 

Potassium  Nitbatk;  Nitrk;  Saltpxtri,  N0,K  =  N0,(0K). — This  im- 
portant compound  is  a  natural  product,  being  disengaged  by  a  kind  of 
efflorescence  from  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  certain  dry  and  hot  countries. 
It  may  also  be  produced  by  artificial  means — namely,  by  the -oxidation  of 
ammonia  in  presence  of  a  powerful  base. 

In  France,  large  quantities  of  artificial  nitre  are  prepared  by  niixing 
animal  refuse  of  all  kinds  with  old  mortar  or  calcium  hydrate  and  earth, 
and  placing  the  mixture  in  heaps,  protected  from  the  rain  by  a  roof,  but 
freely  exposed  to  the  air.  From  time  to  time  the  heaps  are  watered  with 
putrid  urine,  and  the  mass  turned  over,  to  expose  fresh  surfaces  to  the  air. 
When  much  salt  has  been  formed,  the  mixture  is  lixiviated,  and  the  solution, 
which  contains  calcium  nitrate,  is  mixed  with  potassium  carbonate ;  calcium 
carbonate  is  formed,  and  the  nitric  acid  transferred  to  the  alkali.  The  fil- 
tered solution  is  then  made  to  crystallise,  and  the  crystals  are  purified  by 
re-solution  and  crystallisation,  the  liquid  being  stirred  to  prevent  the  for- 
mation of  large  crystals. 

The  greater  part  of  the  nitre  used  in  this  country  comes  from  the  East 
Indies:  it  is  dissolved  in  water,  a  little  potassium  carbonate  added  to  pre- 
cipitate lime,  and  then  the  salt  purified  as  above. 

Considerable  quantities  of  nitre  are  now  manufactured  by  decomposing 
native  sodium  nitrate  (Chile  saltpetre),  with  carbonate  or  chloride  of  po- 
tassium. In  Belgium  the  potassium  carbonate  obtained  from  the  ashes  of 
the  beetroot  sugar  manufactories  is  largely  used  for  this  purpose;  the  po- 
tassium nitrate  thus  prepared  is  very  pure,  and  is  produced  at  a  low  price. 

Potassium  nitrate  cry»talliies  in  anhydrous  six-sided  prisms,  with  di- 
hedral summits,  belonging  to  the  rhombic  or  trimetrio  system :  it  is  soluble 
in  7  parts  of  water  at  16 '6®,  and  in  its  own  weight  of  boiling  water.  Its 
taste  is  saline  and  cooling,  and  it  is  without  action  on  vegetable  colors.  At 
a  temperature  below  redness  it  melts,  and  by  a  strong  heat  is  con^pletely 
decomposed. 

When  it  is  thrown  on  the  surface  of  many  metals  in  a  state  of  fusion,  or 
when  mixed  with  combustible  matter  and  heated,  rapid  oxidation  ensues, 
at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid.  Examples  of  such  mixtures 
are  found  in  common  gunpowder,  and  in  nearly  all  pyrotechnic  compositions, 
which  burn  in  this  manner  independently  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and 
even  under  water.  Gunpowder  is  made  by  very  intimately  mixing  together 
potassium  nitrate,  charcoal,  and  sulphur,  in  proportions  which  approach 
2  molecules  of  nitre,  8  atoms  of  carbon,  and  1  atom  of  sulphur. 

These  quantities  give,  reckoned  to  100  parts,  and  compared  with  the 
proportions  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  English  Government  powder,* 
the  following  results : 

•  Dr.  WPCulloch,  Enr-  -nnlca. 
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Tliaory. 

Potassium  nitrate 

74-8 

Charcoal 

•        • 

.     133 

Salphur 

•        • 

11-9 
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Inpractioe. 

76 
.    15 

10 


1000  100 

The  nitre  is  rendered  Terj  pure  bj  the  means  already  mentioned,  freed 
from  water  by  fusion,  and  ground  to  fine  powder;  the  sulphur  and  char- 
coal, the  latter  being  made  from  light  wood,  as  dogwood  or  alder,  are  also 
finely  ground,  after  which  the  materials  are  weighed  out,  moistened  with 
wat«r,  and  thoroughly  mixed  by  grinding  under  an  edge-mill.  The  mass 
is  then  subjected  to  great  pressure,  and  the  millcake  thus  produced  broken 
in  pieces,  and  placed  in  sieyes  made  of  perforated  Tellum,  moYed  by 
machinery,  each  containing,  in  addition,  a  round  piece  of  heary  wood. 
The  grains  of  powder  broken  off  by  attrition  fall  through  the  holes  in  the 
skin,  and  are  easily  separated  from  the  dust  by  sifting.  The  powder  is, 
lastly,  dried  by  exposure  to  steam-heat,  and  sometimes  glazed  or  polished 
by  agitation  in  a  kind  of  cask  mounted  on  an  axis. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  when  gunpowder  is  fired,  the  whole  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  potassium  nitrate  was  transferred  to  the  carbon,  forming 
oirbon  dioxide,  the  sulphur  combining  with  the  potassium,  and  the  nitrogen 
being  set  free.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  reaction  docs  take  place  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  that  the  large  Tolume  of  gas  thus  produced,  and 
still  further  expanded  by  the  very  exalted  temperature,  sufficiently  accounts 
for  the  explosive  effects.  But  recent  investigations  by  Bunsen,  Karolyi, 
and  others,  have  shown  that  the  actual  products  of  the  combustion  of  gun- 
powder are  much  more  complicated  than  this  theory  would  indicate,  a  very 
large  number  of  product*?  being  formed,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
oxygen  being  transferred  to  the  potassium  sulphide,  converting  it  into  sul- 
phate, which,  in  fact,  constitutes  the  chief  portion  of  the  solid  residue  and 
of  the  smoke  formed  by  the  explosion.* 

Potassium  Chlorate,  C10,K  =  ClO^rOE).  —  The  theory  of  the  produc- 
tion of  chloric  acid,  by  the  action  of  chlorine  gas  on  a  solution  of  caustic 
potassa,  has  been  already  explained  (p.  187). 

Chlorine  gas  is  conducted  by  a  wide  tube  into  a  strong  and  warm  solu- 
tion of  potassium  carbonate,  until  absorption  of  the  gas  ceases;  and  the 
liqoid  is,  if  necessary,  evaporated,  and  then  allowed  to  cool,  in  order  that 
the  slightly  soluble  chlorate  may  crystallize  out.  The  mother-liquor  affords 
a  second  crop  of  crystals,  but  they  are  much  more  contaminated  by  potas- 
sium chloride.     It  may  be  purified  by  one  or  two  re-crystallizations. 

Potassium  chlorate  is  soluble  in  about  20  parts  of  cold  and  2  of  boiling 
water:  the  crystals  are  anhydrous,  flat,  and  tabular;  in  taste  it  somewhat 
reaenibles  nitre.  When  heated,  it  gives  off  the  whole  of  its  oxygen  gas 
and  leaves  potassium  chloride.  By  arresting  the  decomposition  when  the 
evolotion  of  gas  begins  to  slacken,  and  redissolving  the  salt,  potassium  per- 
chlorate  and  chloride  may  be  obtained. 

This  salt  deflagrates  violently  with  combustible  matter,  explosion  often 
occurring  by  friction  er  blows.  When  about  one  grain-weight  of  chlorate 
and  an  equal  quantity  of  sulphur  are  rubbed  in  a  mortar,  the  mixture  ex- 
plodes with  a  loud  report:  hence  it  cannot  be  used  in  the  preparation  of 
gunpowder  instead  of  the  nitrate.  Potassium  chlorate  is  now  a  large  article 
of  commerce,  being  employed,  together  with  phosphorus,  in  making  instan- 
taneous-light matches. 

Potassium  Pebchlobatb,  CIO4K  =  C10,(0K). — This  salt  has  been  already 
*  8m  Watts'8  I>ictioDary  of  Chemistry,  toI.  il.  p.  058. 
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noticed  under  the  head  of  perchloric  acid.  It  is  best  prepared  bj  project- 
ing powdered  potassium  chlorate  into  warm  nitric  acid,  when  the  chlo- 
ric acid  is  resolved  into  perchloric  acid,  chlorine  and  oxygen  gases.  The 
salt  is  separated  bj  crystallization  from  the  nitrate.  Potassium  perchlorate 
is  a  Tery  slightly  soluble  salt :  it  requires  55  parts  of  cold  water,  but  ia 
more  freely  taken  up  at  a  boiling  heat.  The  crystals  are  small,  and  have 
the  figure  of  an  octohedron  with  square  base.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  chlorate. 

Potassium  Caebonatis. — Potassium  forms  two  well-defined  carbonates, 
namely,  a  normal  or  neutral  carbonate,  COgEL,  and  an  acid  salt  cont^ning 
COjKH. 

Normal  poUuaium  carbonate,  or  dipotank  carbonate  =  C0(0E)2  =  CO^OK,. 
Potassium-salts  of  vegetable  acids  are  of  constant  occurrence  in  plants, 
where  they  perform  important,  but  not  yet  perfectly  understood  functions 
in  the  economy  of  those  beings.  The  potassium  is  derived  from  the  soil, 
which,  when  capable  of  supporting  vegetable  life,  always  contains  that  sub- 
stance. When  plants  are  burned,  the  organic  acids  are  destroyed,  and  the 
potassium  is  left  in  the  state  of  carbonate. 

It  ia  by  these  indirect  means  that  the  carbonate,  and,  in  fact^  nearly  all 
the  salts  of  potassium,  are  obtained.  The  great  natural  depository  of  the 
alkali  is  the  felspar  of  granitic  and  other  unstratified  rocks,  where  it  ia 
combined  with  silica,  ana  in  an  insoluble  state.  The  extraction  thence  la 
attended  with  great  difficulties,  and  many  attempts  at  manufacturing  it  on 
a  large  scale  from  this  source  have  failed ;  but  experimenta  quite  recently 
made  by  Mr.  T.  0.  Ward  appear  to  indicate  that  the  object  may  be  accom- 
plished by  fusing  potassic  rocks  with  a  mixture  of  calcium  carbonate  and 
fluoride.  There  are,  however,  natural  processes  at  work,  by  which  the 
potash  is  constantly  being  eliminated  from  these  rocks.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  atmospheric  agencies,  these  rocks  disintegrate  into  soils,  and  as  the 
allcali  acquires  solubility,  it  is  gradually  taken  up  by  plants,  and  accumu- 
lates in  their  substance  in  a  condition  highly  favorable  to  its  subsequent 
applications. 

Potassium-salts  are  always  most  abundant  in  the  green  and  tender  parts 
of  plants,  as  may  be  expected,  since  from  these,  evaporation  of  nearly  pure 
water  takes  place  to  a  large  extent :  the  solid  timber  of  forest-trees  contains 
comparatively  little. 

In  preparing  the  salt  on  an  extensive  scale,  the  ashes  are  subjected  to  a 
process  called  lixiviation :  they  are  put  into  a  large  cask  or  tun,  having  an 
aperture  near  the  bottom,  stopped  by  a  plug,  and  a  quantity  of  water  is 
added.  After  some  hours  the  liquor  is  drawn  off,  and  more  water  added, 
that  the  whole  of  the  soluble  matter  may  be  removed.  The  weakest  solu- 
tions are  poured  upon  fresh  quantities  of  ash,  in  place  of  water.  The  solu- 
tions are  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  calcined,  to  remove  a 
little  brown  organic  matter:  the  product  is  the  crude  potash  or  pearla«h 
of  commerce,  of  which  very  large  quantities  are  obtained  from  Russia  and 
America.  This  salt  is  very  impure :  it  contains  potassium  silicat-e,  sulphate, 
chloride,  &c. 

The  pnrified  potassium  carbonate  of  pharmacy  is  prepared  from  the  cmde 
article  by  adding  an  equal  weight  of  cold  water,  agitating  and  filtering : 
most  of  the  foreign  salts  are,  from  their  inferior  degree  of  solubility,  left 
behind.  The  solution  is  then  boiled  down  to  a  very  small  bulk,  and  suffered 
to  cool,  when  the  carbonate  separates  in  small  crystals  contniiting  2  mole- 
cules of  water,  C0,K,.20H,;  these  are  drained  from  the  mother-liquor,  and 

then  dried  in  a  stove. 

A  still  purer  pslt  may  be  obtained  by  exposing  to  a  red-heat  purified  cream 
of  tartar  (acid  potassium  tartrate),  and  separating  the  carbonate  by  aolu- 
tion  in  water  and  crystalUiation,  or  evaporation  to  dryness. 
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PoUasinm  earbonate  is  extremely  deliqnesoent,  and  soluble  in  less  than 
jU  own  weight  of  water :  the  solution  is  highly  alkaline  to  test-paper.  It 
is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  By  heat  the  water  of  crystallization  is  driven  off, 
and  by  a  temperature  of  full  ignition  the  salt  is  fused,  but  not  otherwise 
changed.  This  substance  is  largely  used  in  the  arts,  and  is  a  compound  of 
great  importance. 

Add  potauhtm  earbonaie.  Hydrogen  potMtium  carbonate,  or  Mono'potaaek 
emrbonaU,  CO^KH  =  CO,(KHO) ;  commonly  called  bicarbonate  of  potaeh,  — 
When  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  passed  through  a  cold  solution  of 
potassium  carbonate,  the  gas  is  rapidly  absorbed,  and  a  white,  crystalline, 
and  less  soluble  substance  separated,  which  is  the  acid  salt.  It  is  collected, 
pressed,  re-dissoWcd  in  warm  water,  and  the  solution  left  to  crystallise. 

Acid  potassium  carbonate  is  much  less  soluble  than  the  normal  carbon- 
ate :  it  requires  for  that  purpose  4  parts  of  cold  water.  The  solution  is 
nearly  neutral  to  test-paper,  and  has  a  much  milder  taste  than  the  normal 
salL  When  boiled  it  gives  off  carbon  dioxide.  The  crystals,  which  are 
large  and  beautiful,  derive  their  form  from  a  monoclinic  prism :  they  are 
decomposed  by  heat,  water  and  carbon  dioxide  being  evolved,  and  normal 
carbonate  left  behind : 

2C0gKH    =    COjK,    -f     OH,    +    CO,. 

PoTASSiTM  SuLPHATBS.  —  Potassium  forms  a  normal  or  neutral  sulphate, 
two  acid  sulphates,  and  an  anhydi'OHulphate. 

Normal  potateium  ntlphatCt  or  Bipotaeeie  «uiphate^  SO4K,  =r  S0,(0K)2  == 
SOg-OK,,  is  obtained  by  neutraliiing  the  acid  residue  letr  iu  the  retort  wiicn 
nitric  acid  is  prepared,  with  crude  potassium  carbonate.  The  solution 
yields,  on  cooling,  hard  transparent  cryntals  of  the  neutral  sulpliate,  which 
may  be  re-dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  re-crystalliied. 

Potassium  sulphate  is  soluble  in  about  10  parts  of  cold,  and  in  a  much 
smaller  quantity  of  boiling  water:  it  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  is  neutral  to 
tj:4t-paper.  The  crystals  are  combinations  of  rhombic  pyramids  and  prisms, 
much  resembling  those  of  quartz  in  figure  and  appearance :  they  arc  anhy- 
drous, and  decrepitate  when  suddenly  heated,  which  is  often  the  case  with 
salts  containing  no  water  of  crystallization.  They  are  quite  insoluble  in 
alcohoL 

Aeid  potattium  ndphate.  Hydrogen  and  potassium  sulphate,  or  Monopotassie 
sulphate,  SO4KH  =  SO,[OK)(OH)  =s  SO,.OKII,  commonly  called  bisulphate 
of  potash,  —  To  obtain  tnis  salt,  the  neutral  sulphate  in  powder  is  mixed 
with  half  its  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  the  whole  evaporated  quite  to 
dryness  in  a  platinum  vessel,  placed  under  a  chimney :  the  fused  salt  is 
dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  left  to  crystallize.  The  crystals  have  the  figure 
of  flattened  rhombic  prisms,  and  are  much  more  soluble  than  the  neutral 
salt,  requiring  only  twice  their  weight  of  water  at  15-5°,  and  less  than  half 
th.tt  quantity  at  100°.  The  solution  has  a  sour  taste  and  strongly  acid 
reaction. 

Another  aeid  sulphaU,  containing  (S04),K4H,  or  2S04K,.S04H,,  crystal- 
lizing in  fine  needles  resembling  asbestos,  was  obtained  by  Phillips  from  the 
nitric  acid  residue.  Jacquelain  was  unsuccessful  in  his  attempts  to  repro- 
daee  this  compound. 

The  anhjfdrosulphaU,  S04K,.S0,  =  2S0,.0K,,  commonly  called  anhydrous 
fiitulphaU  of  potash,  ia  obtained  by  dissolving  equal  weights  of  the  normal 
solpbate  and  oil  of  vitriol  in  a  small  quantity  of  warm  distilled  water,  and 
loaving  the  solution  to  cool.  The  anhydrous  sulphate  crystallizes  out  in 
long  delicate  needles,  which  if  left  for  several  days  in  the  mother-liquor, 
disappear,  and  give  place  to  crystals  of  the  ordinary  acid  sulphate  above 
described.     This  salt  is  decomposed  by  a  large  quantity  of  water.* 

*  JncqaelalD,  Ann.  Ghim.  Phyi.  [3],  toI.  vil.  p.  311. 
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Potassium  Svlphidis.  —  PoUssium  heated  in  sulphur  rapor  bums  witli 
great  brilliancy.  It  unites  with  sulphur  in  fire  different  proportions, 
forming  the  compounds  SK^  S,Ky  S,Ky  &fi^  ^s^s*  ^^^  ^  sulph^bydrate, 
SKH. 

Monotulphide,  SK,.  —  It  is  doubtAil  whether  this  compound  has  been  ob- 
tained in  the  pure  state.  It  is  commonly  said  to  be  produced  by  heating 
potassium  sulphate  in  a  current  of  dry  hydrogen,  or  by  igniting  the  same 
salt  in  a  coTored  Tessel  with  finely  divided  charcoal ;  but,  according  to 
Bauer,  one  of  the  higher  sulphides  is  always  formed  at  the  same  time,  to- 
gether with  oxide  of  potassium.  The  product  has  a  reddish-yellow  color, 
is  deliquescent,  and  acts  as  a  caustic  on  the  skin.  When  potassium  sulphate 
is  heated  in  a  covered  crucible  with  excess  of  lamp-black,  a  mixture  of  potas- 
sium sulphide  and  finely  divided  carbon  is  obtained,  which  takes  fire  spontane- 
ously on  coming  in  contact  with  the  air.  The  monosulphide  might  perhaps 
be  obtained  pure  by  heating  1  molecule  of  potassium  sulph-hydrate,  KHS, 
with  1  atom  of  the  metal. 

When  sulph-hydric  acid  gas  is  passed  to  saturation  into  a  solution  of 
caustic  potash,  a  solution  of  the  sulph-hydrate  is  obtained,  which  is  color- 
less at  first,  but  if  exposed  to  the  air,  quickly  absorbs  oxygen,  and  tarns 
yellow,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  bisulphide: 

2SKH    +    0    =    S,K,    +    OHy 

If  a  solution  of  potash  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  and  one  half 
saturatc<l  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  then  mixed  with  the  other,  a  solu- 
tion is  formed  which  may  contain  potassium  monosulphide : 

SKH     +    OKH    =    8K,    +     OH,. 

But  it  is  also  possible  that  the  hydrate  and  the  sulph-hydrate  may  mix 
without  mutual  decomposition.  The  solution,  when  mixed  with  one  of  the 
stronger  acids,  gives  off  hydrogen  sulphide  without  deposition  of  sulphur, 
a  reaction  which  is  consistent  with  either  view  of  its  constitution. 

The  bisulphide^  8,K,.  is  formed,  as  already  observed,  on  exposing  a  solu- 
tion of  the  sulph-hydrate  to  the  air  till  it  begins  to  show  turbidity.  By 
evaporation  in  a  vacuum,  it  is  obtained  as  an  orange-colored,  easily  fusible 
substance. 

The  (risulphidey  S,K,,  is  obtained  by  passing  the  vapor  of  carbon  bisul- 
phide over  ignited  potassium  carbonate,  as  long  as  gas  continues  to  escape: 

2C0,K,    4-     3CS,    =    2S,K,    +     4C0     +     CO,. 

Also,  together  with  potassium  sulphate,  forming  one  of  the  mixtures  called 
liver  of  sulphur y  by  melting  552  parts  (4  molecules)  of  potassium  carbonate 
with  820  parts  (10  atoms)  of  sulphur: 

4C0,K,    +     S,^    =    SO4K,    -f     8S,K,    +    4C0,. 

The  UtranUphidty  ^fiv  ^^  formed  by  reducing  potassium  sulphate  with 
the  vapor  of  carbon  bisulphide. 

The  pentiuulphide^  ^s^*  ^^  formed  by  boiling  a  solution  of  any  of  the 
preceding  sulphides  with  excess  of  sulphur  till  it  is  saturated,  or  by  fusing 
either  of  them  in  the  dry  state  with  sulphur.  The  excess  of  sulphur  then 
separates  and  floats  above  the  dark -brown  pentasulphide. 

Liver  of  sulphur^  or  hepar  wlphuri*,  is  a  name  given  to  a  brownish  sub- 
stance, sometimes  used  in  medicine,  made  by  fusing  together  different 
proportions  of  potassium  carbonate  and  sulphur.  It  is  a  variable  mix- 
ture of  the  two  higher  sulphides  with  hyposulphite  and  sulphate  of  po- 
tassium. 

When  equal  parts  of  sulphur  and  dry  potassium  carbonate  are  melted 
together  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  250^*  C.  (482^  F.),  the  decomposi- 
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(ioo  of  the  salt  is  quite  complete,  and  all  the  carbon  dioxide  is  expelled. 
The  fused  mass  dissoWes  in  water,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  mechan- 
icaUy  mixed  sulphur,  with  dark-brown  color,  and  the  solution  is  found  to 
eoolsin  nothing  besides  pentasulphide  and  hyposulphite  of  potassium : 

80K,    +    S^    ==    2S4K,    -f     S,0,K, 

When  the  mixture  has  been  exposed  to  a  temperature  approaching  that 
of  ignition,  it  is  found,  on  the  contrary,  to  contain  potassium  sulphate, 
arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the  hyposulphite  which  then  occurs : 

From  both  these  mixtures  the  potassium  pentasulphide  may  be  extracted 
by  slcohol,  in  which  it  dissolTCS. 

When  the  carbonate  is  ftised  with  half  its  weight  of  sulphur  only,  the 
trisulphide  is  prodncedf  as  above  indicated,  instead  of  the  pentasulphide. 

The  effects  described  happen  in  the  same  manner  when  potassium 
hydrate  is  substituted  for  the  carbonate ;  also,  ^^hen  a  solution  of  the  hy- 
drate is  boiled  with  sulphur,  a  mixture  *f  sulphide  and  hyposulphite  al- 
vajs  resnlts. 


Votaaslum-salts  are  colorless,  when  not  associated  with  a  colored  metallic 
oxide  or  acid.  They  are  all  more  or  less  soluble  in  water,  and  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  following  characters : 

(1.)  ^lution  of  tartaric  add,  added  in  excess  to  a  moderately  strong  solu- 
tion of  potassium-salt,  gives,  after  some  time,  a  white  crystalline  precipi- 
tate of  cream  of  tartar ;  the  effect  is  greatly  promoted  by  strong  agitation. 

('i.)  Solution  of  pUUifuc  chloride  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  if  neces- 
'^'Tt  P^^^  under  similar  circumstances,  a  crystalline  yellow  precipitate, 
whieh  is  a  double  salt  of  platinum  tetrachloride  and  potassium  chloride. 
Both  this  compound  and  cream  of  tartar  are,  however,  soluble  in  about  60 
parts  of  cold  water.  An  addition  of  alcohol  increases  the  delicacy  of  both 
tests. 

(3.)  Perehlorie  acid,  and  tilicofluoric  acid,  give  rise  to  slightly  soluble  white 
prcipitates  when  added  to  a  potassium-salt. 

(4.)  Potassium-salts  usually  color  the  outer  blowpipe-flame  purple  or 
violet:  this  reaction  is  clearly  perceptible  only  when  the  potassium-salts 
are  pore. 

(5.)  The  spectral  phenomena  exhibited  by  potassium  compounds  are  men- 
tioned at  p.  88. 


BODHTIL 

Atomic  weight,  28.     Symbol,  Na.  (Natrium). 

SoDiiTii  is  a  very  abundant  element,  and  very  widely  diffused.  It  occurs 
in  Urge  quantities  as  chloride,  in  rock-salt,  sea-water,  salt-springs,  and 
Dia&y other  mineral  waters;  more  rarely  as  carbonate,  borate,  and  sul- 
phate, in  solution  or  in  the  solid  state,  and  as  silicate  in  many  minerals. 

Metallic  sodium  was  obtained  by  Davy  soon  after  the  discovery  of  po- 
tasuom,  and  by  similar  means.  Qay-Lussac  and  Th6nard  afterwards  pre« 
pared  it  by  decomposing  sodium  hydrate  with  metallic  iron  at  a  white  heat; 
^d  Branner  showed  that  it  may  be  prepared  with  much  greater  facility 
bj  distilling  a  mixture  of  sodium  carbonate  and  charcoal. 

The  preparation  of  sodium  by  this  last-mentioned  process  is  much  easier 
tlun  that  of  potassium,  not  being  complicated,  or  only  to  a  slight  extent. 
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by  the  formfttion  of  secondary  products.  Within  the  last  few  years  It  has 
been  considerably  improTed  by  Derille  and  others,  and  carried  oat  on  the 
manufacturing  scale,  sodium  being  now  employed  in  considerable  quantity 
as  a  reducing  agent,  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  aluminium  and  nuur- 
nesium,  and  in  the  siWer  amalgamation  process. 

The  sodium  carbonate  used  for  the  preparation  is  prepared  by  calcining 
the  crystallised  neutral  carbonate.  It  must  be  thoroughly  dried,  then 
pounded  and  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  pounded  charcoal  or  coaL  An 
inactiTC  substance,  rii.  pounded  chalk,  is  also  added  to  keep  the  mixture 
in  a  pasty  condition  during  the  operation,  and  prcTent  the  fused  sodium 
carbonate  from  separating  from  the  charcoal.  The  following  are  the  pro- 
portions recommended  by  DcTille : 


/br  Laboratory  Operattoru, 
Ihy  sodium  carbonate,      717  parts 

Charcoal 175 

Chalk 108 


t< 


ti 


For  Manu/aehainff  Operational 
Dry  sodium  carbonate,     80  kilogr. 

Coal 13 

Chalk 3 


<i 


« 


These  materials  must  be  Tery  intimately  ^ixed  by  pounding  and  sifting, 
and  it  is  advantageous  to  calcine  the  mixture  before  introducing  it  into  the 
distilling  apparatus,  proyided  the  calcination  can  be  effected  by  the  waste 
heat  of  a  furnace;  the  mixture  is  thereby  rendered  more  compact,  so  that 
a  much  larger  quantity  can  be  introduced  into  a  vessel  of  given  site. 

The  distillation  is  performed,  on  the  laboratory  scale,  in  a  mercury  bottle 
heated  exactly  in  the  manner  described  for  the  preparation  of  potassium. 
For  manufacturing  operations,  the  mixture  is  introduced  into  iron  cylin- 
ders, which  are  heated  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  so  arranged  that, 
at  the  end  of  the  distillation,  the  exhausted  charge  may  be  withdrawn  and 
a  fresh  charge  introduced,  without  displacing  the  cylinders  or  putting  out 
the  fire.  The  receivers  used  in  either  case  are  the  same  in  form  and  di- 
mensions as  those  employed  in  the  preparation  of  potassium  (p.  291). 

When  the  process  goes  on  well,  the  sodium  collected  in  the  receivers  is 
nearly  pure;  it  may  be  completely  purified  by  melting  it  under  a  thin  layer 
of  naphtha.  This  liquid  is  decanted  as  soon  as  the  sodium  becomes  per- 
fectly fluid,  and  the  metal  is  run  into  moulds  like  those  used  for  casting 
lead  or  sine. 

Sodium  Chlobidk  ;  Common  Salt,  NaCl.  —  This  very  important  substance 
is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world  in  solid  beds  or  irregular  strata  of  im- 
mense thickness,  as  in  Cheshire,  Spain,  Galicia,  and  many  other  localities. 
An  inexhaustible  supply  exists  also  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  large 
quantities  are  obtained  from  saline  springs. 

Rock-salt  is  almost  always  too  impure  for  use.  If  no  natural  brine-spring 
exists,  an  artificial  one  is  formed  by  sinking  a  shaft  into  the  rock-salt,  and, 
if  necessary,  introducing  water.  This  when  saturated  is  pumped  up,  and 
evaporated  more  or  less  rapidly  in  large  iron  pans.  As  the  salt  separates, 
it  is  removed  from  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  by  means  of  a  scoop,  pressed 
while  still  moist  into  moulds,  and  then  transferred  to  the  drying-stove. 
When  large  crystals  are  required,  as  for  the  coarse-grained  bay-aaU  used  in 
curing  provisions,  the  evaporation  is  slowly  conducted.  Common  salt  is 
apt  to  be  contaminated  with  magnesium  chloride. 

Sodium  chloride,  when  pure,  is  not  deliquescent  in  moderately  dry  air. 
It  crystallizes  in  anhydrous  cubes,  which  are  often  grouped  together  into 
pyramids,  or  steps.  It  requires  about  2 J  parts  of  water  at  15*6**  C.  (60** 
F.)  for  solution,  and  its  solubility  is  not  sensibly  increased  by  heat;  it  dis- 
solves to  some  extent  in  spirit  of  wine,  but  is  nearly  insoluble  in  absolute 
alcohol.  It  melts  at  a  red  heat,  and  is  volatile  at  a  still  higher  temperature. 
7he  econoinical  usev  ^oomm^  jnli  are  well  known. 
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The  iodide  and  bromide  ofeodium  much  resemble  the  corresponding  potas- 
aom-compounds:  thejr  crystallise  in  cubes  which  are  anhydrous,  and  yery 
soluble  in  water. 

SoDiVM  Oxides.  —  Sodium  forms  a  monoxide  and  a  dioxide ;  also  a  hy- 
drate corresponding  to  the  former. 

SoUkm  Monoxide^  or  Anhydroua  Soda,  ONa,  is  produced,  together  with 
the  dioxide,  when  sodium  burns  in  the  air,  and  may  be  obtained  pure  by 
exposing  the  dioxide  to  a  very  high  temperature ;  or  by  heating  sodium 
h jdrate  with  an  equiyalent  quantity  of  sodium :  20NaH  -f  Na,  =  20Na, 
-\-B.^  It  is  a  gray  mass,  which  melts  at  a  red  heat,  and  volatilizes  with 
difficulty. 

Sodium  Hydrate,  or  CamHe  Soda,  ONaH  or  ONa^  OH^  —  This  substance 
is  prepared  by  decomposing  a  somewhat  dilute  solution  of  sodium  carbonate 
with  calcium  hydrate :  the  description  of  the  process  employed  in  the  case 
of  potassium  hydrate,  and  the  precautions  necessary,  apply  word  for  word 
to  that  of  sodium  hydrate. 

The  solid  hydrate  is  a  white,  fusible  substance,  rery  similar  in  properties 
to  potassium  hydrate.  It  is  delfqnescent,  but  dries  up  again  after  a  time 
in  consequence  of  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid.  The  solution  is  highly 
sIkaUae,  and  a  powerful  solvent  for  animal  matter:  it  is  used  in  large 
quantity  for  making  soap. 

The  strength  of  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  may  be  roughly  determined 
from  a  knowledge  of  its  density,  by  the  aid  of  the  following  table  drawn 
cpbyDalton: 

XABLI  or  PIKOSHTAOB   01   ANHTDBOVS    SODA,    ONa,    IN   SOLUTIONS    01 

DirrBRBNT   DENSITY. 

Denrity. 

2-00     . 
1-85 
1-72     . 
1-63 
1-65     . 
1-50 
1-47     . 
1-44 

Sodaan  Dioxide,  0,Na,.  — Sodium,  when  heated  to  about  200®  in  a  current 
of  dry  air,  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  dioxide :  this  substance  is 
white,  but  becomes  yellow  when  heated,  which  tint  it  again  loses  on  cool- 
ing. It  is  soluble  in  water  without  decomposition :  the  solution  may  be 
evaporated  under  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump,  and,  when  sufficiently  con- 
centrated, deposits  crystalline  plates  having  the  composition  03Na,.*80H,. 
These  crystals  left  to  effloresce  over  oil  of  vitriol  for  nine  days  lose  three 
fourths  of  their  wat^r,  and  yield  another  hydrate  containing  02Na,.20H, 
(Harcourt).  The  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  dioxide  when  heated  on  the 
water-bath,  is  decomposed  into  oxygen  and  the  monoxide. 

SoDiuif  Caebonates. — The  Neutral  or  Diaodic  Carbonate,  COjNa,.10OHy 
was  once  exclusively  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  sea-weeds,  and  of  plants, 
such  as  the  Salsola  eoda,  which  grow  by  the  sea-side,  or,  being  cultivated 
in  suitable  localities  for  the  purpose,  are  afterwards  subjected  to  incinera- 
tion. The  barilla,  still  employed  to  a  small  extent  in  soap-making,  is  thus 
produced  in  several  places  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  as  Alicante,  Carthi^gena, 
&c.    That  made  in  Brittany  is  called  varec. 

26 


Percentage  of 
anbydroiis  loda. 

Deniltj. 

Percentage  of 
anhydrooi  aoda. 

.    77-8 

1-40     . 

.     290 

63-6 

1-36 

260 

.    58-8 

1-82     . 

.    280 

46-6 

1-29 

19-0 

.    41-2 

1-23     . 

.    160 

86-8 

118 

18-0 

.    840 

112     . 

.      9-0 

810 

106 

4-7 
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Sodium  carbonate  is  now  mannfaotured  on  a  Btapendoos  scale  from  com- 
mon salt  by  a  series  of  processes  which  may  be  diyided  into  two  stages  r  — 

(1.)  Manufacture  of  sodium  Hulphate,  or  salt-cake,  from  sodium  chloride 
(common  salt) ;  this  is  called  the  salt-cake  process. 

(2.)  Manufacture  of  sodium  carbonate,  or  soda-ash;  called  the  soda-ash 
process. 

(1.)  SaU-eake  proeeu, — This  process  consists  in  the  decomposition  of 
common  salt  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  eifected  in  a  furnace  called  the  Salt-' 
eake/umaeet  o^  which  fig.  164  represents  a  section.     It  consists  of  a  large 


eoTcred  iron  pan,  placed  in  the  centre,  and  heated  by  a  fire  underneath ; 
and  two  roasters,  or  rererberatory  furnaces,  placed  one  at  each  end,  and  on 
the  hearths  of  which  the  salt  is  completely  decomposed.  The  charge  of 
half  a  ton  of  salt  is  first  placed  in  the  iron  pan,  and  then  the  requisite 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  is  allowed  to  pass  in  upon  it.  Hydrochloric  acid 
is  eTolred,  and  escapes  through  a  flue,  with  the  products  of  combustion, 
into  towers  or  scrubbers,  filled  with  coke  and  bricks  moistened  with  a  stream 
of  water;  the  whole  of  the  acid  vapors  are  thus  condensed,  and  the  smoke 
and  heated  air  pass  up  the  chimney.  After  the  mixture  of  salt  and  acid 
has  been  heated  in  the  iron  pan,  it  becomes  couTerted  into  a  solid  mass  of 
acid  sodium  sulphate  and  undecomposed  sodium  chloride : 

2NaCl    +    SO4H,    =    NaCl    -f     SO^NaH    +    HCL 

It  is  then  raked  on  to  the  hearths  of  the  furnaces  at  each  side  of  the  decom- 
posing pan,  where  the  flame  and  heated  air  of  the  fire  complete  the  decom- 
position into  neutral  sodium  sulphate  and  muriatic  acid : 

NaCl    +    S04NaH    =    S04Na,    -f    HCL 

(2.^  Soda-ath  prociM,  —  The  sulphate  is  next  reduced  to  powder,  and 
mixea  with  an  equal  weight  of  chalk  or  limestone,  and  half  as  much  small 
coal,  both  ground  or  crushed.  The  mixture  is  thrown  into  a  rcTerberatory 
fiirnace,  and  heated  to  fusion,  with  constant  stirring,  2  cwts.  are  about  the 
quantity  operated  on  at  once.  When  the  decomposition  is  judged  complete, 
the  melted  matter  is  raked  from  the  furnace  into  an  iron  trough,  where  it 
is  allowed  to  cool.  This  crude  product,  called  black  ash  or  baU-^oda,  is 
broken  up  into  little  pieces,  when  cold,  and  lixiyiated  with  cold  or  tepid 
water.  The  solution  ii  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  salt  calcined  with  a 
little  sawdust  in  a  suitable  furnace.  The  product  is  the  toda-ath,  or  BrihMh 
alkali  of  commerce,  which,  when  of  good  quality,  contains  from  48  to  52 
per  cent,  of  anhydrous  soda,  ONam  partly  in  the  state  of  carbonate,  and 
partly  as  hydrate,  the  remainder  being  chiefly  sodium  sulphate  and  common 
salt,  with  occasional  traces  of  sulphite  or  hyposulphite,  and  also  cyanide 
of  sodium.  By  dissolving  soda-ash  in  hot  water,  filtering  the  solution,  and 
then  allowing  it  to  cool  slowly,  the  carbonate  is  deposited  in  large  trans- 
parent crystals. 

The  reaction  which  takes  place  in  the  calcination  of  the  sulphate  with 
chalk  and  coal-dust  seems  to  consist,  first,  in  the  conversion  of  the  sodium 
sulphate  intQ  sv^lphide  by  the  ai4  of  the  combustible  matter,  and,  secondly, 
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ill  the  interchange  of  elementa  between  that  substance  and  the  caloinm  car- 
bonate: 

SNa,       -f       CO,Ca       =       SCa       -f       CO,Na, 
Sodium  Calcium  Calcium  Sodium 

sulphide.  carbonate.  sulphide.         carbonate. 

Other  processes  hare  been  proposed,  and  eyen  carried  into  execution; 
but  the  aboTC,  which  was  originally  proposed  hy  Leblanc,  is  found  most 
adrantageons. 

The  ordinary  crystals  of  sodium  carbonate  contain  ten  molecules  of 
water ;  but  by  particular  management  the  same  salt  may  be  obtained  with 
fifteen,  nine,  seTcn,  molecules,  or  sometimes  with  only  one.  The  common 
form  of  the  crystals  is  derived  from  an  oblique  rhombic  prism;  they 
effloresce  in  dry  air,  and  crumble  to  a  white  powder.  Heated,  they  fuse  in 
their  water  of  crystallization ;  when  the  latter  has  been  expelled,  and  the 
dry  salt  exposed  to  a  full  red  heat,  it  melts  without  undergoing  change.  The 
eommon  crystals  dissolye  in  two  parts  of  cold,  and  in  less  than  their  own 
weight  of  boiling  water :  the  solution  has  a  strong,  disagreeable,  alkaline 
taste,  and  a  powerfully  alkaline  reaction. 

Hjfdntgen  and  Sodtum  Carbonate,  Hydr<k9<yd%e  Carbonate,  MonoeodU  Car- 
hmaU,  Aeid  Sodium  Carbonate,  CO,NaH,  or  CO,Na,.CO|Hy  commonly  called 
Bicarbonate  of  soda,  —  This  salt  is  prepared  by  passing  carbonic  acid  gas 
into  a  cold  solution  of  the  neutral  carbonate,  or  by  placing  the  crystals  in 
an  atmosphere  of  the  gas,  which  is  rapidly  absorbed,  while  the  crystals 
lose  the  greater  part  of  their  water,  and  pass  into  the  new  compound. 

Monosodlc  carbonate,  prepared  by  either  process,  is  a  crystalline  white 
powder,  which  cannot  be  re-dissolved  in  warm  water  without  partial  de- 
composition. It  requires  10  parts  of  water  at  16*5°  for  solution :  the  liquid 
is  feebly  alkaline  to  test-paper,  and  has  a  much  milder  taste  than  that  of 
the  simple  carbonate.  It  does  not  precipitate  a  solution  of  magnesia.  By 
exposure  to  heat,  the  salt  is  converted  into  neutral  carbonate. 

Dikifdro-tetrasodie  Carbonate,  (C0,),Na4H, .  20H,.  —  This  salt,  commonly 
called  utquiearbonate  of  soda,  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  the  neutral 
ind  aeid  salts  just  described  (C0,Na,.2C0,NaH).  It  occurs  native  on  the 
btnks  of  the  soda  lakes  of  Sokenna,  near  Feizan,  in  Africa,  where  it  is  called 
tromi;  also  as  uraa,  at  the  bottom  of  a  lake  in  Maracaibo,  South  America. 
It  is  produced  artificially,  though  with  some  difficulty,  by  mixing  the  mo- 
nosodic  and  disodic  carbonates  in  the  proportions  above  indicated,  melting 
them  together,  drying  and  exposing  the  dried  mass  in  a  cellar  for  some 
weeks;  it  then  absorbs  water,  becomes  crystalline,  and  contains  spaces 
filled  with  the  tetrasodic  carbonate. 

Sodium  and  Potassium  Carbonate,  C0,NaK .  60 H,  separates  in  monoclinio 
crystals  from  a  solution  containing  the  two  carbonates  in  equivalent  pro- 
portions. 

A  mixture  of  these  two  carbonates  in  equivalent  proportions  melts  at  a 
much  lower  heat  than  either  of  the  salts  separately ;  such  a  mixture  is 
very  useful  in  the  fusion  of  silicates,  &o« 

Alkalimetry.  —  Analysis  of  Alkaline  Hydrates  and  Carbonates, 

The  amonnt  of  alkali  or  alkaline  carbonate  in  commercial  potash,  soda, 
or  ammonia,  is  estimated  by  determining  the  quantity  of  an  acid  of  given 
strength  required  to  neutralize  a  given  weight  of  the  sample.  The  estima- 
tion depends  upon  the  facts  that  the  alkaline  salts  of  strong  acids  (sul- 
phuric, oxalic,  &c.)  are  neutral  to  litmus;  and  that  the  violet  solution  of 
litmus  is  colored  blue  by  caustic  alkalies  or  alkaline  carbonates,  wine-rod 
by  carbonic  acid,  and  light  red  by  strong  acids. 
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The  first  step  is  the  preparation  of  the  standard  acid.  It  is  best  to  make 
this  liquid  of  such  strength  that  1000  cubic  centimetres  (1  litre)  ahall 
contain  exactly  one  }  ffram-moUeuU  (t.  e.,  1  molecule  expressed  in  ^  grams) 
of  the  acid. 

About  70  grams  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  are  diluted  with  about 
600  grams  of  water ;  when  the  mixture  is  cool,  the  Tolume  of  it  necessary 
to  saturate  6*3  grams  (one  ^decigram-molecule)  of  pure  anhydrous  sodium 
carbonate,  CO,Na,  is  determined.*    For  this  purpose  5*3  grams  of  freshly 
ignited  sodium  carbonate  are  dissolyed  in  hot  water,  the  solution  colored 
blue  with  a  few  drops  of  litmus,  and  the  acid  added  from  a  burette  or  al- 
kalimeter  (p.  805),  at  last  drop  by  drop,  till  the  color  ju»t  passes  from 
wine-red  to  light  red,  and  till  strips  of  litmus-paper,  moistened  with  the 
solution  begin  to  retain  the  color  when  dry.     The  Tolume  of  acid  employed 
is  then  noted,  and  the  whole  diluted  so  as  to  approximate  to  the  required 
strength.     Suppose,  for  instance,  87  cubic  centimetres  of  acid  have  been 
used ;  water  is  then  added  till  CYcry  100  Tolumes  is  diluted  to  250  Tolumes, 
and  another  determination  is  made.     If  00  cubic  centimetres  are  now  re- 
quired to  saturate  the  ^-decigram  alkaline  solution,  every  90  Yolumes  of  the 
acid  must  be  diluted  to  100,  and  the  result  controlled  by  a  fresh  determina- 
tion; 100  cubic  centimetres  of  this  acid  should  exactly  saturate  5-3  grams 
of  sodium  carbonate,  and  will  contain  I  half-deoigram-molecule  of  acid ; 
2  cubic  centimetres  will   therefore  contain   1  milligram-molecule  (0-098 
gram)f   and   will  saturate  2  milligram-molecules  of  an .  alkali  (OKH   or 
ONall),  or  1  milligram-molecule  of  an  alkaline  carbonate  (CO,K,  or  CO,Na,). 

To  estimate  the  proportion  of  alkali  in  a  commercial  sample,  a  weighed 
portion  of  the  substance  is  dissolved  in  water  (if  a  solid),  a  few  drops  of 
litmus  added,  and  the  standard  acid  added  from  a  burette,  until  the  first 
permanent  appearance  of  a  light  red  color ;  and  the  volume  of  acid  em- 
ployed is  read  off.  Each  cubic  centimetre  of  acid  corresponds  to  1  milli- 
gram-molecule of  alkali,  or  1  half  milligram-molecule  of  alkaline  carbonate; 
i.  e,,io  0  053  gram  sodium  carbonate,  CO^Na^  0  069  gram  potassium  carbo- 
nate, CO.Ky  0.0^0  gram  caustic  soda  ONaH,  O-056  gram  caustic  potash  OKH, 
and  0*01/  gram  ammonia  NH,;  and  a  simple  proportion  gives  the  amount 
of  alkali  or  alkaline  carbonate  present  {e.  g.  100  :  6-9  : :  number  of  cubic 
centimetres  employed:  potassium  carbonate  present).  By  operating  on 
100  times  the  }-milligram-molecule  U,  g.  6*9  grams  in  the  case  of  potassium 
carbonate,  5-3  grams  in  the  case  of  sodium  carbonate),  all  calculation  is 
saved:  for  as  this  amount,  if  present,  would  require  100  cubic  centimetres 
of  acid  for  its  saturation,  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  actually  required 
at  once  indicates  the  percentage  of  alkaline  carbonate.  The  burettes 
commonly  used  contain  50  cubic  centimetres,  and  are  graduated  into  half 
cubic  centimeters ;  so  that  by  operating  on  50  times  the  ^milligram-mole- 
cule, the  number  of  divisions  employed  indicates  the  percentage. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  exactly  neutralizing  the  alkali  with  the  standard 
acid,  it  is  better  to  add  the  acid  till  the  litmus  assumes  a  distinct  light-red 
color,  then  heat  the  solution  to  boiling,  and  add  a  small  excess  (5  to  10 
cubic  centimetres)  of  acid.  The  hot  solution  is  freed  from  carbonic  acid  by 
agitation  and  by  drawing  air  through  it  with  a  glass  tube  ;  and  then  neu- 
tralised with  a  standard  solution  of  caustic  soda  (100  cubic  centimetres  of 
which  exACtly  saturate  100  cubic  centimetres  of  the  standard  acid)  till  the 
color  just  changes  from  red  to  bine.  Since  the  acid  and  alkaline  solutions 
neutralize  each  other  volume  for  volume,  it  is  only  necessary  to  deduct  the 
number  of  cubic  centimetres  employed  of  the  latter  from  that  of  the  former, 
and  calculate  the  amount  of  alkali  from  the  residue.  This  method,  called 
the  mdirecl  or  residual  method,  is  preferable  to  the  direct  method  preriously 

•  The  roolecnie  of  todium  carbonate  OObNa.  weighs  12  -f-  48  +  46  =  106l 
t  The  molecular  weight  of  Mlphnric  acid  SO^Ht  l8Wa32  +  M-f2. 
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described,  for  tbe  ftBalysis  of  carbonates,  since  tbe  change  from  blue  to 
red  la  more  distinctly  marked  than  that  from  one  shade  of  red  to  another. 

The  standard  solution  of  caustic  soda  must  be  kept  in  a  flask,  into  the 
cork  of  which  ia  inserted  a  calcium  chloride  tube  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
sodium  sulphate  and  quicklime,  which  effectuallj  presents  the  absorption 
of  carbonic  acid.  If  the  burette  be  closed  with  a  similar  tube,  the  soda  so- 
lution may  remain  in  it  for  days. 

The  '^alkalimeter"  or  "burette"  is  a  glass  tube  (fig.  165)  1V1«&> 
closed  at  one  end,  and  moulded  into  a  spout  or  lip  at  the  other,  ^ 
and  marked  with  any  convenient  scale  of  equal  parts,  generally, 
as  aboTe  mentioned,  into  100  half  cubic  centimetres.*  A  strip  of 
paper  is  pasted  on  the  tube  and  suffered  to  dry,  after  which  the 
uutrument  is  graduated  by  counterpoising  it  in  a  nearly  upright 
position  in  the  pan  of  a  balance  of  moderate  delicacy  and  weigh- 
ing into  it,  in  succession,  6,  10,  16,  20,  &c.,  grams  of  distilled 
water  at  4**  0.  (89-2  F.)  until  the  whole  quantity,  amounting  to  60 
grams  (50  cubic  centimetres),  has  been  introduced,  the  leTfl  of  the 
water  in  the  tube  being,  after  each  addition,  carefully  marked 
with  a  pen  upon  the  strip  of  paper,  while  the  tube  is  held  quite 
upright,  and  the  mark  made  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
eurre  formed  by  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  smaller  diTisions 
of  the  scale,  of  a  half  cubic  centimetre  each,  may  then  be  made 
by  dividing  with  compasses  each  of  the  spaces  into  10  equal 
parts.  When  the  graduation  is  complete,  and  the  operator  is 
satisfied  with  its  accuracy,  the  marks  may  be  transferred  to  the 
tube  itself  by  a  sharp  file,  and  the  paper  remoTed  by  a  little 
warm  water.  The  numbers  are  scratched  on  the  glass  with  the 
hard  end  of  the  same  file,  or  with  a  diamond.  (>r  the  glass  is 
coTered  with  etching  wax,  the  scale  traced  upon  it  with  a  fine 
needle  point,  and  the  marks  etched  by  exposing  the  tube  to  the  Tapor  of 
hydrofluoric  acid. 
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*Tt  OMV  ftbo  tM  diTldfid  into  1000  gralD-mefuiurefl,  the  grain-mearare  being  the  capacity  of  a 
grata  of  illatiUed  water  at  OOP  IT.;  lOfiQO  such  meaanrea  go  to  an  impecial  gallim,  and  8,760  to 
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The  alluilimeter,  repreMiiied  in  fig.  166,  is  the  simpleBt  form  of  this  in- 
etnunent.  The  pouring  out  of  minute  quantities  is,  however,  greatly  facil- 
itated by  providing  the  measure  with  a  narrow  dropping  tube,  fig.  166, 
the  lower  extremity  of  .which  is  soldered  into  the  measure,  while  the  upper 
one  is  bent  outward  and  sharply  cut  off.  This  kind  of  burette,  whieh  is 
known  as  Oay-Lussac*s,  is  chiefly  used  in  France.  The  liquid  may  be  Tery 
conveniently  poured  from  it ;  but  it  is  rather  easily  broken,  so  that  its 
manipulation  requires  a  good  deal  of  care.  This  defect  is  greatly  obviated 
in  the  burette,  fig.  167,  in  which  the  graduated  tube  is  provided'  with 
a  spout  at  the  top,  there  being  at  the  same  time  an  orifice  for  pouring  in 
the  liquid. 

A  very  elegant  instrument  has  been  contrived  by  Dr.  Mohr  of  Coblents. 
It  is  a  graduated  tube,  drawn  out  at  one  end  to  a  point,  to  which  is  at- 
tached, by  means  of  a  narrow  vulcaniied  caoutchouc  tube,  a  short  glass 
tube,  Ukewise  drawn  out  to  a  point  (fig.  108).  There  is  a  small  space 
(about  J  inch)  between  the  two  tubes,  upon  which  is  fixed  a  metallic  clamp, 
0,  represented  in  its  actual  dimensions  in  fig.  169.  This  clamp  shuts  off 
the  connection  between  the  graduated  cylinder  and  the  small  glass  tube. 
But  by  pressing  with  the  fingers  upon  the  ends,  b  b,  of  this  clamp,  it  opens, 
and  allows  the  liquid  to  flow  out  of  the  lower  tube.  It  is  evident  that  by 
this  arrangement  the  amount  of  liquid  may  be  regulated  with  the  greatest 
nicety. 

It  is  often  desirable,  in  the  analysis  of  carbonates,  to  determine  directly 
the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid:  the  following  methods  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired  in  point  of  precision : 

A  small  light  glass  flask  of  three  or  four  ounces  capacity,  with  lipped 
edge,  is  chosen,  and  a  cork  fitted  to  it.  A  piece  of  tube  about  three  inches 
long  is  drawn  out  at  one  extremity,  and  fitted,  hy  means  of  a  small  cork 
and  a  bit  of  bent  tube,  to  the  cork  of  the  flnsk.  This  tube  is  filled  with 
fragments  of  calcium  chloride,  prevented  from  escaping  by  a  little  cotton 
at  either  end :  the  joints  are  secured  by  sealing-wax.  A  short  tube,  closed 
at  one  extremity,  and  small  enough  to  go  into  the  flask,  is  also  provided, 
and  the  apparatus  is  complete.     Fifty  grains  of  the  carbonate  to  be  exam* 
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ined  are  carefully  weighed  out  and  introduced  into  the  flask,  together  with 
a  little  water;  the  small  tube  is  then  filled  with  oil  of  vitriol,  and  placed 
in  the  flask  in  a  nearly  upright  position,  and  leaning  against  its  side  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  acid  does  not  escape.  The  cork  and  calcium  chlor- 
ide tube  are  then  adjusted,  and  the  whole  apparatus  accurately  counter- 
poised on  the  balance  This  done,  the  flask  is'  slightly  inclined,  so  that  the 
oil  of  vitriol  may  slowly  mix  with  the  other  substances  and  decompose  the 
carbonate,  the  gas  from  which  escapes  in  a  dry  state  from  the  extremity 
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of  the  tube.  When  ibe  action  has  entirely  ceased,  the  liquid  is  heated 
oatil  it  boils,  and  the  steam  begins  to  condense  in  the  drying-tube ;  it  is 
then  left  to  cool,  and  weighed,  when  the  loss  indicates  the  quantity  of 
etrboB  dioxide.  The  acid  must  be  in  excess  after  the  experiment.  When 
eileiam  carbonate  is  thus  analyzed,  hydrochloric  acid  must  be  substituted 
for  the  sulphuric  acid. 

Instesd  of  the  above  apparatus,  a  neat  arrangement  may  be  used,  which 
was  first  suggested  by  Will  and  Fresenius.  It  consists  of  two  small  glass 
fltsks,  A  and  b,  the  latter  being  somewhat  smaller  than  the  former.  Each 
of  the  fluks  is  provided  with  a  doubly  perforated  cork.  A  tube,  open  at 
both  ends,  but  closed  at  the  upper  extremity  by  means  of  a  small  quantity 
of  vax,  pssses  through  the  cork  of  a  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  flask, 
whilst  a  second  tube,  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  b,  establishes  a  communi- 
cstion  between  the  two  flasks.  The  cork  of  b  is  provided,  moreoYer,  with 
i  short  tube  d.  In  order  to  analyze  a  carbonate,  a  suitable  quantity  (fifty 
graias)  is  put  into  a,  together  with  some  water,  b  is  half  filled  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  the  apparatus  tightly  fitted  and  weighed.  A 
small  quantity  of  air  is  now  sucked  out  of  flask  b  by  means  of  the  tube  </, 
whereby  the  air  in  a  is  likewise  rarefied.  On  allowing  the  air  to  return, 
a  quantity  of  the  sulphuric  acid  ascends  to  the  tube  c,  and  flows  over  into  flask 
A,  causing  a  disengagement  of  carbon  dioxide,  which  escapes  at  d,  after 
haring  been  perfectly  dried  by  passing  through  the  bottle  b.  This  opera- 
tioD  is  repeated  until  the  whole  of  the  carbonate  is  decomposed,  and  the 
process  terminated  by  opening  the  wax  stopper,  and  drawing  a  quantity  of 
air  through  the  apparatus.  The  apparatus  is  now  re-weighed.  The  dif- 
ference of  the  two  weighings  expresses  the  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  in 
the  compound  analyzed. 

Sodium  Sulphate,  SO4Na,.10OH2,  commonly  called  Olanber*8  salt,  is  a 
bj-product  in  several  chemical  operations  and  an  intermediate  product  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  carbonate  as  above  described:  it  may  of  course  be 
prepared  directly,  if  wanted  pure,  by  adding  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  to  sat- 
uration, to  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate.  It  crystallizes  in  forms  de- 
rived from  an  oblique  rhombic  prism:  the  crystals  contain  10  molecules  of 
vater,  are  efflorescent,  and  undergo  watery  fusion  when  heated,  like  those 
of  the  carbonate:  they  are  soluble  in  twice  their  weight  of  cold  water, 
and  rapidly  increase  in  solubility  as  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  rises 
to  33*  C.  (91 'S®  P.),  when  a  maximum  is  reached,  100  parts  of  water  dis- 
BoWing  117*9  parts  of  the  salt,  corresponding  to  62  parts  anhydrous  sodium 
sulphata.  When  the  salt  is  heated  beyond  this  point,  the  solubility  dimin- 
i^he^,  and  a  portion  of  sulphate  is  deposited.  A  warm  saturated  solution, 
evaporated  at  a  high  temperature,  deposits  opaque  prismatic  crystals, 
which  are  anhydrous.  The  salt  has  a  slightly  bitter  taste,  and  is  purga- 
tive.   Mineral  springs  sometimes  contain  it,  as  that  at  Cheltenham. 

Sodium  and  Hydrogen  Sulphate,  or  Acid  Sodium  Sulphate,  2S04NaH  SOH,, 
or  S04Na,.SO4H2.dOH2,  commonly  called  bisulphate  of  soda,  is  prepared  by 
s<idiog  to  10  parts  of  the  anhydrous  neutral  sulphate,  7  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
mporating  the  whole  to  dryness,  and  gently  igniting.  The  acid  sulphate 
is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  has  an  acid  reaction.  It  is  not  deliquescent. 
When  very  strongly  heated,  the  fused  salt  gives  up  anhydrous  sulphuric 
Mid,  and  becomes  neutral  sulphate;  a  change  which  necessarily  supposes 
the  previous  formation  of  an  anhydro-bisolphate,  SO^Na^.SO,. 

Sodium  Hyposulphite,  SjOgNa^. — There  are  several  modes  of  procur- 
ing this  salt,  which  is  now  used  in  considerable  quantity  for  photographic 
purposes  and  as  antiohlore.  One  of  the  best  is  to  form  neutral  sodium sul- 
pkiie,  by  passing  a  stream  of  well- washed  sulphurous  oxide  gas  into  a 
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Btrong  BoluUon  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  then  digest  the  solation  with 
sulphur  at  a  gentle  heat  during  several  days.  By  careful  evaporation  at  a 
moderate  temperature,  the  salt  is  obtained  in  large  and  regular  crystals, 
which  are  Tery  soluble  in  water. 

SoDiiTM  Nitrate,  NO^Na.  —  This  salt,  sometimes  called  Cfubie  Niiret  or 
Chile  SeUtpetre,  occurs  native,  and  in  enormous  quantity,  at  Tarapaca  in 
Northern  Peru,  where  it  forms  a  regular  bed,  of  great  extent,  along  with 
gypsum,  common  salt,  and  remains  of  recent  shells.  The  pure  salt  com* 
monly  crystalliies  in  rhombohedrons,  resembling  those  of  calcareous  spar. 
It  is  deliquescent,  and  very  soluble  in  water.  Sodium  nitrate  is  employed 
for  making  nitric  acid,  but  cannot  be  used  for  gunpowder,  as  the  mixture 
burns  too  slowly,  and  becomes  damp  in  the  air.  It  has  been  lately  used 
with  some  success  in  agriculture  as  a  superficial  manure  or  top-dressing ; 
also  for  preparing  potassium  nitrate  (p.  294). 

Sodium  Prosphatxs.  —  The  composition  and  chemical  relations  of 
these  salts  have  already  been  explained  in  speaking  of  the  basicity  of 
acids  (p.  285). 

Ditodiohydrie  Phosphatey  or  Di$odie  Orthaphotphate ;  Common  TVibane  Pkos- 
/^Aa/r,  PO.Na2H.i2OH,.  —  This  salt  is  prepared  by  precipitating  the  acid 
calcium  phosphate  obtained  in  decomposing  bone-ash  by  sulphuric  acid, 
with  a  slight  excess  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  evaporating  the  clear  liquid. 
It  crystallizes  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  which  are  efflorescent.  The 
crystals  dissoWe  in  4  parts  of  cold  water,  and  undergo  the  aqueous  fusion 
when  heated.  The  salt  is  bitter  and  purgative;  its  solution  is  alkaline  to 
test-paper.  Crystals  containing  7  molecules  of  water,  and  having  a  form 
different  from  that  above  mentioned,  have  been  obtained. 

A  trisodie  orthophofpfutte,  sometimes  called  tubphotphaUy  PO^Nsg  I2OH2,  is 
obtained  by  adding  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  to  the  preceding  salt.  The 
crystals  are  slender  six-sided  prisms,  soluble  in  5  parts  of  cold  water.  It 
is  decomposed  by  acids,  even  carbonic,  but  suffers  no  change  by  heat,  ex* 
cept  the  loss  of  its  WAter  of  crystallization.  Its  solution  is  strongly  alka- 
line. A  third  tribasic  phosphate,  often  called  superphosphate  or  biphos- 
phate,  P04NaH,.0H,.  may  be  obtained  by  adding  phosphoric  acid  to  the 
ordinary  phosphate,  until  it  ceases  to  precipitate  barium  chloride,  and 
exposing  the  concentrated  solution  to  cold.  The  crystals  are  prismatic, 
very  soluble,  and  have  an  acid  reaction.  When  strongly  heated,  the  salt 
becomes  changed  into  monobasic  sodium  phosphate,  or  metaphosphate. 

Sodium,  Ammonium,  and  Hydrogen  Phosphate;  Phosphorous  DMt;  Micro- 
eosmie  Salt,  POfNa(NH4)H.40H,. — Six  parts  of  common  sodium  phosphate 
are  heated  with  two  of  water,  until  the  whole  is  liquefied,  and  1  part  of 
powdered  sal-ammoniac  is  added ;  common  salt  then  separates,  and  may  be 
removed  by  a  filter,  and  from  the  solution,  duly  concentrated,  the  micro- 
cosmic  salt  is  deposited  in  prismatic  crystals,  which  may  be  purified  by 
one  or  two  re-crystallizations.  Microcosmic  salt  is  veiy  soluble.  When 
gently  heated,  it  parts  with  its  4  molecules  of  crystallization  water,  and,  at 
a  higher  temperature,  the  basic  hydrogen  is  likewise  expelled  as  water, 
together  with  ammonia,  and  a  very  fusible  compound,  sodium  metaphos- 
phate, remains,  which  is  valuable  as  a  flux  in  blow-pipe  experiments. 
Microcosmic  salt  occurs  in  decomposed  urine. 

Tetrasodie  Phosphate  or  Sodium  Pyrophosphate,  PjO^Na^.  lOOH,,  is  prepared 
by  strongly  heating  common  disodic  orthophosphate,  dissolving  the  residue 
in  water?  and  re-crystallizing.  The  crystals  are  very  brilliant,  permanent 
in  the  air  and  less  soluble  than  the  original  phosphate :  their  solution  is 
alkaline.  '  A  sodiohydrie  pyrophosphate  has  been  obtained ;  but  it  does  not 
crystallize. 
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MonosoiSe  PkosphaU^  or  Sodium  Metaphoaphatt,  PO,Na,  is  obtained  by  heat- 
ing either  the  acid  tribasic  phosphate,  or  microcosmic  salt.  It  is  a  trans- 
parent glassjr  substance,  fusible  at  a  dull  red  heat,  deliquescent,  and  Yery 
soluble  in  water.     It  refuses  to  crystallize,  but  dries  up  into  a  g^m-liko 


If  this  glassy  phosphate  bo  cooled  very  slowly,  it  separates  as  a  beauti- 
fully crystalline  mass.  It  may  be  purified  by  means  of  boiling  water  from 
the  Titreoos  metaphosphate,  which  will  not  crystallize.  Another  metitphos- 
phate  has  been  obtained  by  adding  sodium  sulphate  to  an  excess  of  phos> 
phoric  acid,  evaporating  and  heating  to  upwards  of  315^  ( GOO''  F. ).  Possibly 
these  seTeral  metaphosphates  may  be  represented  by  the  formulie  PO,Na, 
YfiJSwLg,  and  P,0^a^     (Graham.) 

The  tribasic  phosphates  or  orthophosphates  give  a  bright-yellow  precipi- 
tate with  solution  of  silyer  nitrate ;  the  bibasic  and  monobasic  phosphates 
afford  white  precipitntes  with  the  same  substance.  The  salts  of  the  two 
latter  classes,  fused  with  excess  of  sodium  carbonate,  yield  orthophosphoric 
acid. 

Respecting  the  phosphates  intermediate  in  composition  between  the  meta- 
phosphate and  pyrophosphate  of  sodium,  discovered  by  Fleitmann  and 
fienneberg,  see  page  287. 

Sodium  Bobatks.  —  The  neutral  borate  or  metahorate,  BO^Na,  or  B^Og.ONa,, 
is  formed  by  fusing  common  borax  and  sodium  carbonate  in  equivalent 
proportions,  and  dissolving  the  mass  in  water.  It  forms  large  crystals 
containing  BO,Na.30H^ 

The  Anhydroboraie,  Biborate,  or  Borax,  2BOjNa.BjjOg.lOOH,  ==  2B20,.ONay 
lOOS^  occurs  in  the  waters  of  certain  lakes  in  Thibet  and  Persia:  it  is  im- 
ported in  a  crude  state  from  the  East  Indies  under  the  name  of  tincal. 
When  purified  it  constitutes  the  borax  of  commerce.  Much  borax  is  now, 
however,  manufactured  from  the  native  boric  acid  of  Tuscany,  and  also 
from  a  native  calcium  borate  called  kayuine,  which  occurs  in  southern  Peru. 
Borax  crystallizes  in  six-sided  prisms,  which  effloresce  in  dry  air,  and  require 
20  parts  of  cold,  and  6  of  boiling  water  for  solution.  Exposed  to  heat,  the  10 
molecules  of  water  of  crystallization  are  expelled,  and  at  a  higher  tempera- 
tore  the  salt  fuses,  and  assumes  a  glassy  appearance  on  cooling :  in  this 
state  it  is  much  used  for  blowpipe  experiments,  the  metallic  oxides  dissolv- 
ing in  it  to  transparent  beads,  many  of  which  are  distinguished  by  charac- 
teristic colors.  By  particular  management,  crystals  of  borax  can  be  ob- 
tained with  5  molecules  of  water :  they  are  very  hard,  and  permanent  in 
the  air.  Although  by  constitution  an  acid  salt,  borax  has  an  alkaline 
reaction  to  test-paper,  it  is  used  in  the  arts  for  soldering  metals,  its 
action  consisting  in  rendering  the  surfaces  to  be  joined  metallic,  by  dis- 
solving the  oxides,  and  it  sometimes  enters  into  the  composition  of  the 
glaze  with  which  stoneware  is  covered. 

SoDiim  SuLPHTDB,  SNa,.  —  Prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  potassium 
mjnosulphide:  it  separates  from  a  concentrated  solution  in  octohedral 
crystals,  which  are  rapidly  decomposed  by  contact  with  the  air  into  a  mix- 
ture of  sodium  hydrate  and  hyposulphite.  It  forms  double  sulphur-salts 
with  hydrogen  sulphide,  carbon  bisulphide,  and  other  sulphur-acids. 

Sodium  sulphide  is  supposed  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  beauti- 
ful pigment  ultramarine^  which  is  prepared  from  the  lapis  lazuli,  and  is  now 
imitated  by  artificial  means.  An  intimate  mixture  of  37  kaolin,  15  sodium 
sulphate,  22  sodium  carbonate,  18  sulphur,  and  8  charcoal,  is  heated  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty  hours  in  large  crucibles.  The  product  thus  obtained 
is  again  heated  in  cast-iron  boxes  at  a  moderate  temperature  till  the  re- 
quired tint  is  obtained.     After  being  finely  pulverized,  washed  and  dried, 
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it  eoBfltitotes  eommerei«l  ultraiiiAriBe 
Yftries,  and  iU  true  constitution  is  not 


There  is  no  good  precipitsnt  for  sodium,  all  its  aslis 
with  the  exception  of  the  metanUwumaU^  which  is 
solution  of  s  sodium  sslt  with  s  sol nl ion  of 
use  oC  this  resgent  is,  howoTer,  attended  with 
ence  of  sodium  is  often  determined  bj  negatiTe 
color  imparted  bj  sodium  salts  to  the  outer  flame  sf  the 
combustible  matter,  is  a  character  of  considerable  im 
tral  phenomena  exhibited  bj  sodium  compounds  are 


+ 

HCl 

Hjrdrocbloric 
acid. 

NH, 

+ 

HNO, 
Nitric 
•eld. 

KH, 

-f 

Bolphuric 
•cid. 

2NH, 

+ 

H^O^ 

AKMOIIUM. 

The  ammonia  salts  are  most  conTcnientlj  studied  in  this  plaee,  •» 
of  their  close  analogy^  to  those  of  potassium  and  sodium.  Tfa4 
formed  bj  the  direct  union  of  ammonia  NH^  with  acids,  and  as  alreadj 
pointed  out  (p.  163),  thej  may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  aeid  radicals, 
CI,  NOg,  80^,  &c.,  with  a  basylous  nulical  NH^,  called  iiiMMmiaM,  which 
plays  in  these  salts  the  same  part  as  potassium  and  sodium  in  their  re^ee- 
tire  compounds ;  thus : 

chlonde. 

AmoKMuva 
nitrated 

NH^.H.SO^ 

Acid  Mnnotiiam 
mlpbattt. 

(NH,)r80, 

Nentrml  ammoBJ 
■olpbate. 

The  radical  NH^  is  not  capable  of  existing  in  the  free  state,  inasmuch  as 
it  contains  an  uneven  number  of  monad  atoms :  it  is  simply  the  residue 
which  is  left  on  removing  the  atom  of  chlorine  from  the  saturated  molecule 

K'H4C1.     Whether  the  double  molecule  N,Hg,  or  |      ,  has  a  separate  exist- 

ence,  is  a  different  question.  Ammonium  appears,  indeed,  to  be  capable 
of  forming  an  amalgam  with  mercury ;  but  even  in  this  state  it  is  quickly 
resolved  into  ammonia  and  free  hydrogen. 

When  a  globule  of  mercury  is  placed  on  a  piece  of  moistened  potassium 
hydrate,  ami  connected  with  the  negative  side  of  a  voltaic  battery  of  very 
moderate  power,  the  circuit  being  completed  through  the  platinum  plate 
upon  which  the  alkali  rests,  decomposition  of  the  latter  takes  place,  and 
an  amalgam  of  potassium  is  rapidly  formed.  If  this  experiment  be  now 
repeated  with  a  piece  of  sal-ammoniac  instead  of  potassium  hydrate,  a 
soft,  solid,  metalline  mass  is  also  produced,  which  has  been  called  the 
ammoniacal  amalgam,  and  considered  to  contain  Ammonium  in  combination 
with  mercury.  A  simpler  method  of  preparing  this  compound  is  the  follow- 
ing: A  little  mercury  is  put  into  a  tcMt-tube  with  a  grain  or  two  of  potas- 
sium  or  sodium,  and  gentle  heat  applied ;  combination  ensues,  attended  by 
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belt  and  light.  When  cold,  the  floid  amalgam  is  put  into  a  capsule,  and 
covered  with  a  strong  solution  of  sal-ammoniac.  The  production  of  an 
ammoniacal  amalgam  instantly  commences,  the  mercury  increasing  pro- 
di^ouslj  in  Tolume,  and  becoming  quite  pastj.  The  increase  of  weight  is, 
howerer,  quite  trifling :  it  Taries  from  yi^  to  y^l^  part.  Left  to  itself, 
the  amalgam  quickly  decomposes  into  fluid  mercury,  ammonia,  and  hydro- 
gen ;  it  is  quite  possible,  indeed,  that  the  so-called  amalgam  may  be  nothing 
more  than  mercury  which  has  absorbed  a  certain  quantity  of  these  gases, 
just  as  silver,  when  heated  to  a  very  high  temperature,  is  capable  of  tuking 
up  about  twenty  times  its  Tolume  of  oxygen  gas,  which  it  gives  up  again 
OQ  cooling. 

The  following  experiments  lately  made  by  Weyl  *  afford  somewhat  stronger 
eyidence  in  faTor  of  the  separate  existence  of  nmmonium.  When  lumps  of 
pure  bright  sodium  are  placed  at  one  end  of  a  bent  tube,  a  quantity  of 
silTer  chloride  preTiously  saturated  with  ammonia-gas  at  the  other,  the 
tube  then  sealed,  the  end  containing  the  silver-chloride  heated  in  a  bath  of 
calcium  chloride,  and  the  other  end  immersed  in  cold  water,  the  sodium 
swells  up,  and  is  conrerted  into  a  liquid,  which  is  copper-red  by  perpen- 
dicularly reflected,  greenish-yellow  by  obliquely  reflected  light,  blue  in 
thin  films  by  transmitted  light.  This  liquid  is  sodammonhtm  NjH^Na,,  that 
is.  ammonium  N,H,  baring  two  of  its  hydrogen  atoms  replaced  by  sodium. 
As  the  silTer-chloride  cools,  and  the  ammonia-gas  is  reabsorbed,  the  sodam- 
monium  decomposes  and  pure  sodium  remains  behind,  having  a  dull  surface 
and  spongy  texture.  By  again  heating  the  siWer-ohloride,  the  compound 
may  be  reproduced  any  number  of  times. 

PotoMaammaniumy  N^H^K,?,  is  prepared  like  sodammonitim,  and  exhibits 
similar  properties. 

Other  met^Uammoniums  may  be  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  so- 
dium- or  potass-ammonium.  Thus  when  a  mixture  of  a  metallic  chloride  or 
oxide  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  sodium  is  exposed  in  the  manner 
above  described  to  the  action  of  ammonia-gus,  the  gas  is  first  absorbed  by 
the  metallic  chloride  (or  oxide)  and  afterwards  by  the  sodium,  the  sodam- 
monium  thus  formed  flowing  oyer  the  metallic  salt,  and  reacting  upon  it 
without  much  rise  of  temperature.  With  a  mixture  of  barium-chloride 
and  sodium  the  reaction  appears  to  be : 

N,H,Na,    +    2NH,    -f    Ba^^'Cl,    =    N,H,Ba^^    +    2NH,NaCl. 

goduaiDoiiiiun.  Banumnonlum.  Chloride  of 

Bodammonlum. 

Barammomum  forms  a  deep  blue  liquid  baring  a  metallic  lustre.  —  Cop' 
per-f  Mereury-f  and  Silver'ammorUum  are  obtained  in  like  manner  from  the 
respective  chlorides,  and  Zme-ammoniuin  from  the  oxide.  These  compounds 
are  likewise  very  unstable,  being  resolved,  even  in  the  sealed  tube,  into 
metal  (which  appears  gray,  dull,  and  destitute  of  coherence)  and  ammonia. 
If  in  the  arrangement  just  described  the  metallic  chloride  be  replaced  by 
an  ammonium-salt,  e.ff.,  NH4CI  or  (NH4),S04,  similar  reactions  take  place, 
and  the  tube  becomes  filled  with  a  blue  liquid  mixed  with  excess  of  am- 
monia. This  blue  liquid,  which  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  potnssium 
hydrate  on  potassammonium,  appears  to  consist  of  ammonium  itself.  N^Hg. 
It  is  even  more  unstable  than  the  metallammoniums,  being  resoWed  into 
ammonia  and  hydrogen,  partly  even  before  the  reaction  between  the  am- 
monium-salt and  the  sodammonium  is  completed. 

But  whether  ammonium  has  any  separate  existence  or  not,  it  is  qnito 
certain  that  many  ammoniacal  salts  are  isomorphous  with  those  of  potas- 
sium; and  if  from  any  two  of  the  corresponding  salts,  as  the  nitrates, 

^  PDg|p.  Ann.  cxxl,  697. 
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El«\  a»i  SB^*\  m  nbcnci  tke  ndicftl  NO,  common  to  the  two,  there 
RsnA^  'ji^  a«€Ai  K.  ami  tJ&e  gm^  NH^  which  are,  therefore,  suppoaed  to 
Ik»  JMrnsirpAiMiiSi. 

Av'vttvTTv  •"n^KToa.  Sal-axxoviac,  NH^CL  —  Sal-ammoniac  was  for- 
ai«rT  inr&^a«Mi  frjia  E^j^pc,  bein^  extracted  bj  sublimation  from  the  soot 
}(  :aa»l:«'  rinx:  tt  u  ao«r  largelj  manufactured  from  the  ammoniacsl 
L  .  i.<i  1^  M«  t^a-W'irks.  and  from  the  condensed  products  of  the  distillatioo 
at  '***a^9.  aa*i  Ha«r  animal  refuse,  in  the  preparation  of  animal  charcoal. 

T^**;w  •jiza.r^  »a*i  lii^iilT  offensive  solutions  are  treated  with  a  slight  ex- 
ce-^*  -*f  IT  ir  h:a:  irii*  aar:-!.  bj  which  the  free  alkali  is  neutralised,  and  the 
«ar^>iLAr<  aa4  <u  piile  are  decomposed,  with  CTolution  of  carbonic  acid 
aai  •u.pa^recztf'i  Ajinjcen  gasctSw  The  liquid  is  CTaporated  to  dryness, 
aa>i  iA«  aaji  c&rerxllT  a«ate<l,  to  expel  or  decompose  the  tarry  matter;  it 
fe*  'i«a  porti^d  bj  sublimation  in  large  iron  ressels  lined  with  clay,  sur* 
B<*^ia*ed  with  iomes  of  lead. 

^«»b:..m«d  lal-amwoniae  has  a  ihrooa  texture;  it  is  tough,  and  difficult 
ttf  p%«w^l«r. 

4  lea  ^rrstaHixed  from  water  it  separates,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
in  iK;a<^  e'lS*-*  >r  octohedrons ;  bat  the  crystals  are  usually  small,  and  ag- 
fT^rft:«»i  t  .r^'^  *r  a  ray«.  It  has  a  sharp  saline  taste,  and  is  soluble  in  2} 
p^rts  ^(  c-  L  xxi'i  La  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  hot  water.  By  heat,  it  is 
su'^lisifd  «;:a.'««:  lecv^mpo^.tion.  The  crystals  are  anhydrous.  Ammonium 
el.  .-r*.  ie  v:rax*  «iouib>  salts  with  the  chlorides  of  magnesium,  nickel,  cobalt, 
iron.  mAa^ancsc,  nnc,  and  copper. 


Awii05ini  5rmAm.  5Cy  NH^^.  is  easily  prepared  by  adding  ammonium 
cart  nat«  lo  slightly  diluted  nitric  acid  until  neutralisation  has  been  reached. 
By  slow  eTapi>ratioa  at  a  moderate  temperature  it  crystallises  in  six-sided 
prisms,  like  those  of  potassium  nitrate;  but,  as  usually  prepared  for  making 
nitrogen  monoxide,  by  quick  boiling  until  a  portion  solidifies  completely  on 
cooling,  it  forms  a  fibrous  and  indistinct  crystalline  mass. 

Ammonium  nitrate  dissoWes  in  two  parts  of  cold  water,  producing  con- 
siderable depres;>ion  of  temperature:  it  is  but  feebly  deliquescent,  and 
deflagrates  like  nitre  on  contact  with  heated  combustible  matter.  Its  decom- 
position by  heat  has  been  already  explained  (p.  159). 

Axxoxmi  Sflphatb,  SO^i  XH^),. — Prepared  by  neutralising  ammocium 
carbonate  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  on  a  large  scale,  by  adding  sulphuric  acid 
in  excess  to  the  coal-gas  liquor  just  mentioned,  and  purifying  the  prodaet 
by  suitable  means.  It  is  soluble  in  2  parts  of  cold  water,  and  crystalliies 
in  long,  flattened,  six-sided  prisms.  It  is  entirely  decomposed,  and  driven 
off  by  ignition,  and,  even  to  a  certain  extent,  by  long  boiling  with  water, 
ammonia  being  expelled  and  the  liquid  rendered  acid. 

AMMOiriuif  Cabboicatis  — H.  Rose  admits  the  existence  of  a  considerable 
number  of  these  salts,  to  which  he  assigns  very  complicated  formulm ;  but, 
according  to  H  Sainte  Claire-Deville,*  there  exist  only  two  ammonium 
carbonates  of  definite  composition,  namely : 

(a  )  Amrwmmm  and  Hydrogen  Carhonattj  or  Jfono-ajnmonfc  CarhonaU^ 
CO.(NH^)H,  commonly  called  Bicarb<ma(ej  or  Acid  carbonate  of  ammonia, — 
This  salt  is  obtained  by  saturating  an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia,  or  of 
the  ffcsqui carbonate,  with  carbonic  acid  gas ;  or  by  treating  the  finely  pounded 
senqui carbonate  with  strong  alcohol,  which  dissolves  out  normal  or  diam- 
monic  carbonate,  leaving  a  rer>idue  of  the  mono-amii ionic  salt.  Cold  water 
may  be  used  instead  of  alcohol  for  this  purpose ;  but  it  dissolves  a  larger 

^  Ann.  CbUn.  PhTt.  [8]  xl.  87. 
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qnftiitity  of  tlie  mono-smmonic  carbonate.  All  ammoninm-carbonates  when 
lefi  to  tbemselrcfl  are  gradually  converted  into  mono-ammonio  carbonate. 
This  §alt  forms  large  crystals  belonging  to  the  trimetric  system.  According 
to  Derille  it  is  dimorphous,  but  never  isomorphous  with  monopotassic  car- 
bonate; when  exposed  to  the  air,  it  volatilizes  slowly,  and  gives  off  a  faint 
ammottiacal  odor.  It  dissolves  in  8  parts  of  cold  water,  the  solution  decom- 
posing gradually  at  ordinary  temperatures,  quickly  when  heated  above  80® 
C.  (8t>®  P. )  with  evolution  of  ammonia.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  nnder  alcohol,  it  dissolves  as  normal  carbonate,  evolving 
xarbon  dioxide. 

It  has  been  found  native  in  considerable  quantity  in>the  deposits  of  guano, 
on  the  western  coast  of  Patagonia,  in  white  crystalline  masses,  having  a 
strong  ammoniaeal  odor. 

(6.)  Tetrammonuy-dihydrie  CarlnmaU,  Cfi^fi^=  (QO^Ji'SYl^fly  —  ThiE 
salt,  commonly  called  tesqui-earbonate  of  ammonia,  contains  the  elements  of  1 
molecule  of  diammonic  and  2  molecules  of  mono-ammonic  carbonate,  into 
which  it  is,  in  fact,  resolved  by  treatment  with  water  or  alcohol : 

(CO,),(NH,),H,    =    CO,(NH«),    +    2[(C0,(NHJH]. 

It  n  obtained  by  dissolving  the  commercial  carbonate  in  strong  aqueous 
ammonia,  at  about  30*^  C.  (86®  F.)  and  crystalliiing  the  solution.  It  forms 
large  transparent  rectangular  prisms,  having  their  summits  truncated  by 
octohedral  faces.  These  crystals  decompose  very  rapidly  in  the  air,  giving 
off  water  and  ammonia,  and  being  converted  into  mono-ammonic  carbonate. 
The  normal  or  diammonic  carbonate^  COJ[T^]\^^  has  not  been  obtained  in 
the  solid  state.  Commercial  carbonate  of  ammonia  {tal  volatile^  salt  of  harU' 
horn)  consists  of  sesqui-carbonate  more  or  less  pure.  It  is  prepared  on  the 
Urge  scale  by  the  dry  distillation  of  bones,  hartshorn,  and  other  animal  mat- 
ter, and  is  purified  from  adhering  empyreumatic  oil  by  subliming  it  once  or 
twice  with  animal  charcoal  in  cast-iron  vessels,  over  which  glass  receivers 
are  inverted.  Another  method  consists  in  heating  to  redness  a  mixture  of 
1  part  ammonium  chloride  or  sulphate,  and  2  parts  calcium  carbonate 
(chalk),  or  potassium  carbonate,  in  a  retort,  to  which  a  receiver  is  luted.* 

AjfifoiriuM  Sulphides. — Several  of  these  compounds  exist,  and  may  be 
formed  by  distilling  with  sal-ammoniac  the  corresponding  sulphides  of 
potassium  or  sodium. 

Ammonium  and  Hydrogen  Sulphide^  or  Ammonium  Sulph-hydrate^  S(NH4)H, 
is  a  compound  of  great  practical  utility ;  it  is  obtained  by  saturating  a  solu- 
tion of  ammonia  with  well-washed  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  until  no 
more  of  the  latter  is  absorbed.  The  solution  is  nearly  colorless  at  first,  but 
becomes  yellow  after  a  time,  without,  however,  suffering  material  injury, 
unless  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  air.  It  gives  precipitates  with  most  metal 
lie  solutions,  which  are  very  often  characteristic,  and  is  of  great  service 
in  analytical  chemistry. 

Ammoniaeal  salts  are  easily  recognized ;  they  are  all  decomposed  or  vola- 
tilized at  a  high  temperature ;  and  when  heated  with  calcium  hydrate  or 
solution  of  alkaline  carbonate,  they  give  off  ammonia,  which  may  be  recog- 

[*  DiamMtmio^ydrie  PhotphaU;  Omnton  Tribaiic  PluntphaUjVO^  2(NH0H.0H(.— ThJi  Sftlt 
b  pnpared^j  precipitating  the  acid  calcium  phoHptiate.  with  an  excuM  of  the  commercial  am- 
BMminm  cartionate  and  eTaporatlng  at  a  moderate  temperature.  It  crystalllEes  in  six-elded 
ttlrfes  derived  from  obllqne  qnadrangnlar  prisms  Tlie  crystals  dissolve  iu  4  parts  of  wster  and 
in  alcohoL  They  are  efflorescent,  have  a  saline,  alkaline  taste  and  alkaline  reaction.  The  acid 
trftafie  frfiosphata  P04.NH|.H).40II  is  formed  when  a  solution  of  the  common  is  boiled  as  long 
•a  Mounonia  is  girp>n  oil.  ft  crystallises  in  4-«ided  prisms,  which  are  perman^^nt  solulilo  in  fli-e 
parts  of  water  Mid  have  an  acid  taste  and  reartion.  When  ammonia  in  excess  is  nddml  to  either 
oftliesosaltA,  the  triammonic  phosphate  PO«3(NU4)ls  deposited  as  a  granular  precipttate.->K.  B.] 
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ntied  bj  iU  odor  and  alkaline  reaction.  The  lalU  are  all  more  or  leas 
soluble ;  the  acid  tartrate  and  the  platinochloride  being,  howoTer,  among 
the  least  soluble;  hence  ammonium  salts  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
potassium  salts  by  the  tests  of  tartaric  acid  and  platinum  solution.  When 
a  solution  containing  an  ammoniacal  salt,  or  free  ammonia,  is  mixed  with 
patash,  and  a  solution  of  mereurie  iodide  in  potoBtmm  iodide  is  added,  a  brown 
precipitate  or  coloration  is  immediately  produced,  consisting  of  dimercur- 
ammonium  iodide,  NUg/^I : 

NH,  +  2Hg'a,  =  NHg^y  +  8HL 

This  is  called  Nesaler's  test ;  it  is  by  far  the  most  delicate  test  for  ammoni* 
that  is  known. 

Amic  Addi  and  Amidei, 

SuLPHAKio  Acid.  —When  dry  ammonia  gas  is  passed  over  a  thin  layer 
of  sulphuric  oxide  80^,  the  gas  is  absorbed,  and  a  white  crystalline  powder 
is  formed,  haring  the  composition  N^H^SO^  that  is,  of  ammonium  sulphate 
minus  one  molecule  of  water : 

N,H^O,  =  80^  (NHJ,  —  OHy 

It  is  not,  howerer,  a  salt  of  sulphuric  acid :  for  its  aqueous  solution  does 
not  give  any  precipitate  with  baryta- water  or  soluble  barium  salts.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  ammonium  salt  of  eulphamie  aad^  an  acid  deriyed  from  sulphuric 
acid,  SO4H,  or  80,(H0)x,  by  substitution  of  the  univalent  radical  NH.*  for 
one  atom  of  hydroxy!,  HO.  The  formula  of  this  acid  is  SOg(NHy)B(,  and 
that  of  its  ammonium  salt,  80,(NH2)NH4,  or  SO,N.H^  Ammonium  sul- 
phamate  is  permanent  in  the  air,  and  dissolves  without  decomposition  in 
water.  Its  solution,  evaporated  in  a  vacuum,  over  oil  of  vitriol,  yields  the 
salt  in  transparent  colorless  crystals. 

The  solution  of  the  ammonium  salt,  mixed  with  baryta-water,  gives  off 
ammonia,  and  yields  a  solution  of  barium  tulphamate,  (SO,NH.),Ba^^,  which 
may  be  obtained  by  evaporation  in  well  defined  crystals ;  and  the  solution 
of  this  salt,  decomposed  with  potassium  sulphate,  yields  jfotaaHitm  nti- 
phamate,  SO,NH,K. 

Gabbamio  Acid.  — When  dry  ammonia  gas  is  mixed  with  carbon  dioxide, 
the  mixture  being  kept  cool,  the  gases  combine  in  the  proportion  of  2 
volumes  of  the  former  to  1  volume  of  the  latter,  forming  a  pungent,  very 
volatile  substance,  which  condenses  in  white  flocks.  This  substance  has 
the  composition  CO,N,H«,  that  is,  of  normal  ammonium  carbonate,  CO, 
^NH^),,  minut  one  molecule  of  water.  It  was  formerly  called  anhyehoue  car- 
honate  of  ammonia;  but,  like  the  preceding  salt,  is  not  really  a  carbonate, 
but  the  ammonium  salt  of  earbamie  aeid,  CO|(NH,)H,  derived  from  carbonic 
acid,  CO.H,  or  CO(OH),,  by  substitution  of  amidogen  NH,  for  I  atom  of 
hydroxy!.  Ammonium  carbamate  dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  quickly 
takes  up  one  molecule  of  that  compound,  whereby  it  is  converted  into  am- 
monium carbonate.  When  treated  with  sulphuric  oxide,  it  is  converted  into 
ammonium  sulphamate. 

Carbamidi,  CON^H^.  —  When  ammonia  gas  is  mixed  with  carbon  oxy- 
chloride  or  phosgene  gas,  COCl^  a  white  crystalline  powder  is  formed, 
having  this  composition : 

COa,  +  2NH,  =  2HC1  +  CONjH^. 

This  compound,  which  is  likewise  formed  in  other  reactions  to  be  after- 
wards considered,  is  derived  f^om  carbonic  acid,  CO(OH)y  by  substitution 
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«f  2  atoms  of  amidogen  for  2  atoms  of  liydroxyl.  It  differs  from  earbamio 
Mod  in  being  a  neutral  substance,  not  containing  any  hydrogen  easily  re- 
placeable by  metals. 

Other  bibasic  acids  likewise  yield  an  amic  acid  and  a  neutral  amide  by 
sabstitution  of  1  or  2  atoms  of  amidogen  for  hydroxyl.  Tribasic  acids 
yield  in  like  manner  two  amic  acids  and  one  neutral  amide,  and  tetrabasic 
acids  may  yield  three  amic  acids  and  a  neutral  amide ;  thus,  from  pyro- 
phosphoric  acid,  P,O.H.  =  p20.(H04),  are  obtained  the  three  amic  acids 
PA{NH,)H^  P,0,(Nk,).H^  and  FO^{JHR^)E. 

Monobasic  acids,  which  contain  but  one  atom  of  hydroxyl,  yield  by  this 
mode  of  substitution  only  neutral  amides,  no  amic  acids :  thus,  from  acetic 
acid,  C,H40,  =  C,IL0rH0,  is  obtained  acetamide,  C,H,0(NH,). 

The  neutral  amides  may  also  be  regarded  as  derived  from  one  or  more 
molecules  of  ammonia,  by  substitution  of  uniralent  or  muUiralent  acid 
radicals,  for  hydrogen;  thus,  acetamide  =  Ji^^^UJCJdfi);  carbamide 
N'^'fl  (C0)^^  &c. 

By  similar  substitution  of  metals,  or  basylous  compound  radicals  for  the 
hydrogen  of  ammonia,  basic  compounds,  called  anuneSf  are  formed.  Thus, 
when  potassium  is  gently  heated  in  ammonia  gas,  tnonopoUuaammtf  NH,K, 
is  formed.  It  is  an  olive -green  substance,  which  is  decomposed  by  water 
into  ammonia  and  potassium  hydrate :  . 

NH,K  +  OH,  =  NH,  +  OKH. 

It  melts  at  a  little  below  lOO**,  and  when  heated  in  a  close  Tessel,  is  resolved 
into  ammonia  and  ir^tassamme  : 

8NH,K  =  2NH,  -f  NK,. 

The  latter  effervesces  violently  with  water,  yielding  ammonia  and  potas- 
giom  hydrate: 

NK,  +  80II,  =  NH,  +  80KH. 

The  formation  and  properties  of  amides  and  amines  will  be  fUrther  con- 
sidered under  Organic  Chemistry. 

MiTALLAMMOiriuMS. — ^Wo  hsvc  already  spoken  of  the  formation  of  com- 
pounds which  may  be  regarded  as  derived  from  ammonium,  N,H,,  by  sub- 
stitution of  metals  for  hydrogen :  e,  g,  sodammonium,  N,H^a,.  Salts  of 
SDch  radicals  are  also  formed  in  several  ways.  Ammonia  gas  is  absorbed 
by  various  metallic  salts  in  different  proportions,  forming  compounds,  some 
of  which  may  be  formulated  as  salts  of  metallammoniums.  Thus,  platinum 
dichloride,  PtCL,  absorbs  two  molecules  of  ammonia,  formine  plaiotammo' 
nam  chloride,  K,H,?t^^.Cl, ;  and  platinum  tetrachloride,  Pt°'CL,  absorbs 
four  molecules  of  ammonia,  forming  platinammomum  chloride,  N4Hj,Pt'*.Cl4. 
In  like  manner,  cupric  chloride  and  sulphate  form  the  chloride  ana  mlphate 
of  atprammonium,  N.H,Cu^^.Cl,  and  N^H^Cu^^.SO^. 

Similar  compounds  are  formed  in  many  cases  by  precipitating  metallic 
salts  with  ammonia  or  ammoniacal  salts :  thus,  ammonia  added  to  a  solution 
of  mercuric  chloride,  HgCL,  forms  a  white  precipitate,  consisting  of  dimer- 
eurammonium  chloride,  N.H4iig^^,.Cl,;  and  by  dropping  a  solution  of  mer- 
curic chloride  into  a  boiling  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  mixed  with  free  am- 
monia, crystals  are  obtained,  consisting  of  mercurammomum  chloride,  N^H^ 
Hg'^Ol,.  Some  of  these  compounds  will  be  further  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  several  metals. 
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LITHIUM. 

Aiomio  weight,  7.     Symbol,  Li. 

Lithium  is  found  in  petalite,  spodumene,  lepidolito,  triphjlline,  mnd  a 
few  other  minerals,  and  sometimes  occurs  in  minute  quantities  in  mineral 
springs. 

The  metal  is  obtained  by  fusing  pure  lithium  chloride  in  a  small  thick 
porcelain  crucible,  and  decomposing  the  fused  chloride  by  electricity.  It 
is  a  white  metal  like  sodium,  and  very  oxidixable.  Lithium  fusea  at  180° 
C.  (3o6^  F.);  its  specific  gravity  is  0*59:  it  is,  therefore,  the  lightest  solid 
known. 

A  lithium  salt  may  be  obtained  from  petalite  on  the  small  scale,  bj  the 
following  process:  The  mineral  is  reduced  to  an  exceedingly  fine  powder, 
mixed  with  fire  or  six  times  its  weight  of  pure  calcium  carbonate,  and  the 
mixture  heated  to  whiteness,  in  a  platinum  crucible  placed  within  a  well 
covered  earthen  one,  for  twenty  minatcs  or  half  an  hour.  The  shrunken 
coherent  mass  is  digested  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  whole  evaporated 
to  dryness,  acidulated  water  added,  and  the  silica  separated  by  a  filter. 
The  solution  is  then  mixed  with  ammonium  carbonate  in  excess,  boiled, 
and  filtered;  the  clear  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  gently  heated 
in  a  platinum  crucible,  to  expel  the  sal-ammoniac ;  and  the  residue  is 
wetted  with  oil  of  vitriol,  gently  evaporated  once  more  to  dryness,  and 
ignited:  pure  fused  lithium  sulphate  then  remains. 

This  process  will  serve  to  give  a  good  idea  of  the  general  nature  of  the 
operation  by  which  alkalies  are  extracted  in  mineral  analysis,  and  their 
quantities  determined. 

Lithium  hydrate^  Li  HO,  is  much  less  soluble  in  water  than  the  hydrates 
of  potassium  and  sodium ;  the  carbonate  and  phottphate  are  also  sparingly 
soluble  salts.  The  chloride  crystallizes  in  anhydrous  cubes  which  are  deli- 
quescent. Lithium  aulphate  is  a  very  beautiful  salt;  it  crystallises  in  length^ 
ened  prisms  containing  one  molecule  of  water.  It  gives  no  double  salt 
with  aluminium  sulphate. 

The  salts  of  lithium  color  the  outer  flame  of  the  blowpipe  carmine-red. 
The  spectral  phenomena  exhibited  by  lithium  compounds  are  mentioned 
on  page  89. 
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Cs=  188.  — Rb  =  85*4. 

The  two  metals  designated  by  these  names  were  discovered  by  Bunsen 
snd  Kirchhoflf  by  means  of  their  spectrum  apparatus  mentioned  on  page 
88:  the  former  in  1860  and  the  latter  in  1861.  These  metals,  it  appears, 
are  widely  diffused  in  nature,  but  always  occur  in  very  small  quantities; 
they  have  been  detected  in  many  mineral  waters,  as  well  as  in  some  min- 
erals, namely,  lithia-mica  or  lepidolite,  and  petalite :  lately  also  in  fel- 
spar: they  have  also  been  found  in  the  alkaline  ashes  of  the  beet-root. 
The  brine  of  DGrkheim  has  up  to  the  present  moment  been  the  richest 
source  of  osesium.  The  best  material  for  the  preparation  of  rubidium,  is 
lepidolite,  which  has  been  found  to  contain  as  much  as  0*2  per  cent,  of 
that  metal.  Both  metals  are  closely  analogous  to  potassium  in  their  de- 
portment, and  cannot  be  distinguished  from  that  metal  or  from  one  another, 
either  by  reagenU  or  before  the  blowpipe. 
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Bobidiam  and  Cflesinin,  like  potassium,  form  double  salts  with  tetra- 
cidoride  of  platinum,  which  are,  howeyer,  much  more  insoluble  than  the 
corresponding  potassium  salts:  it  is  on  this  property  that  the  separation 
of  these  metals  from  potassium  is  based.  The  mixture  of  platinochlorides 
is  repeatedly  extracted  with  boiling  water,  when  a  diffioultly  soluble  re- 
sidue, consisting  chiefly  of  the  platinochlorides  of  c»sium  and  rubidiunw^ 
remaiDs. 

The  hydrates  of  these  new  metals  are  powerful  bases,  which  attract  car- 
bonic acid  from  the  air,  passing,  first  into  normal  carbonate  and  then  into 
ftcid  carbonate.  CsBsium  carbonate  is  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol ;  rubi- 
dium carbonate  is  nearly  insoluble  in  that  liquid :  this  property  is  made 
use  of  for  the  separation  of  these  two  metals.  The  chloride  crystallises 
in  eubes»  and  is  somewhat  more  soluble  in  water  than  chloride  of  potas- 
sium. 

Rubidium  chloride,  when  in  a  state  of  fusion,  is  easily  decomposed  by 
the  electric  current ;  the  metal  produced  rises  to  the  surface  and  burns 
with  a  reddish  light.  If  this  experiment  be  performed  in  an  atmosphere 
of  hydrogen,  to  prevent  oxidation,  the  separated  metal  is  nevertheless  lost, 
dissolving  as  it  does  in  the  fused  chloride,  which  is  transformed  into  a 
subehloride  having  the  blue  color  of  smalt.  Rubidium,  when  separated 
under  mercury  by  the  electric  current,  forms  a  crystalline  amalgam  of  sil- 
very lustre,  which  is  rapidly  oxidised  by  the  air,  and  decomposes  water  in 
tlie  cold.  Caesium  chloride,  under  the  influence  of  the  electric  current, 
exhibits  exactly  the  same  deportment  as  rubidium  choride.  Rubidium  is 
electro-positive  towards  potassium,  ciesium  is  electro-positive  towards  ru- 
bidium and  potassium,  and  thus  constitutes  the  most  electro-positive  member 
of  the  elements. 
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Atomic  weight,  108.     Symbol,  Ag  (Argentum). 

Silver  is  found  in  the  metallic  state,  as  sulphide,  in  union  with  sulphide 
of  antimony  and  sulphide  of  arsenic,  also  as  chloride,  iodide,  and  bromide. 
Among  the  principal  silver  mines  may  be  mentioned  those  of  the  Harts 
mountains  in  Germany,  of  Kongsberg  in  Norway,  and,  more  particularly, 
of  the  Andes,  in  both  North  and  South  America. 

The  greater  part  of  the  silver  of  commerce  is  extracted  from  ores  so  poor 
ss  to  render  any  process  of  tmetting  or  fusion  inapplicable,  even  where  fuel 
eooM  be  obtained,  and  this  is  often  difficult  to  be  procured.  Recourse, 
therefore,  is  had  to  another  method  —  that  of  amalgamation — founded  on 
the  easy  solubility  of  silver  and  many  other  metals  in  metallic  mercury. 

The  amalgamation  process  adopted  in  Germany — which  diflfers  somewhat 
from  that  in  use  in  America  —  is  as  follows :  The  ore  is  crushed  to  powder, 
mixed  with  a  quantity  of  common  salt,  and  roasted  at  a  low  red  heat  in  a 
snitable  furnace,  by  which  treatment  any  sulphide  of  silver  it  may  contain 
is  converted  into  chloride.  The  mixture  of  earthy  matter,  oxides  of  iron, 
copper,  soluble  salts,  silver  chloride,  and  metallic  silver,  is  sifted  and  put 
into  Iwge  barrels  made  to  revolve  on  axes,  with  a  quantity  of  water  and 
scrape  of  iron,  and  the  whole  is  agitated  together  for  some  time,  during 
which  the  iron  reduces  the  silver  chloride  to  the  state  of  metal.  A  certain 
proportion  of  mercury  is  then  introduced,  and  the  agitation  repeated :  the 
mercury  dissolves  out  the  silver,  together  with  gold,  if  there  be  any,  metal- 
lic copper,  and  other  substances,  forming  a  fluid  amalgam  easily  separable 
from  the  thin  mad  of  earthy  matter  by  subsidence  and  washing.  .  This 
amalgam  is  strained  throtigh  a  strong  linen  cloth,  and  the  solid  portion 

27  • 
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exposed  to  heat  in  a  kind  of  retort,  by  wbicli  the  remaining  mercury  ia 
diBtilled  off  and  the  silver  left  behind  in  an  impure  state. 

Considerable  loss  often  occurs  in  the  amalgamation  process  from  the  com> 
bination  of  a  portion  of  the  mercury  with  sulphur,  oxygen,  &c.,  whereby 
it  is  brought  into  a  pulverulent  condition,  known  as  "flouring,"  and  is  then 
liable  to  be  washed  away,  together  with  the  silver  it  has  t^ken  up.  This 
inconTenience  may  be  prevented,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Crookes,  by  amalga- 
mating the  mercury  with  1  or  2  per  cent,  of  sodium,  which  by  its  superior 
affinity  for  sulphur  and  oxygen,  prevents  the  mercury  from  becoming 
floured. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  silver  is  obtained  from  argentiferous  galena: 
in  fact,  almost  every  specimen  of  native  lead  sulphide  is  found  to  contain 
traces  of  this  metal.  When  the  proportion  rises  to  a  certain  amount,  it 
becomes  worth  extracting.  The  ore  is  reduced  in  the  usual  manner,  the 
whole  of  the  silver  remaining  with  the  lead ;  the  latter  is  then  re-melted  in 
a  large  vessel,  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly  until  solidification  commences. 
The  portion  which  first  crystallises  is  nearly  pure  lead,  the  alloy  with  silver 
being  more/usibU  than  lead  Utelf:  by  particular  management  this  is  drained 
away,  and  is  found  to  contain  nearly  the  whole  of  the  silver  [Pattinson's 
process].  This  rich  mass  is  next  exposed  to  a  red  heat  on  the  shallow 
hearth  of  a  furnace,  while  a  stream  of  air  is  allowed  to  impinge  upon  its 
surface ;  oxidation  takes  place  with  great  rapidity,  the  fused  oxide  or  lith- 
arge being  constantly  swept  from  the  metal  by  the  blast.  When  the  greater 
part  of  the  lead  has  been  thus  removed,  the  residue  is  transferred  to  a  ct^pei 
or  shallow  dish  made  of  bone-ashes,  and  again  heated:  the  last  portion  of 
the  lead  is  now  oxidixed,  and  the  oxide  sinks  in  a  melted  state  into  the 
porous  vessel,  while  the  silver,  almost  chemically  pure,  and  exhibiting  a 
brilliant  surface,  remains  behind. 

Pure  silver  may  be  easily  obtained.  The  metal  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid : 
if  it  contains  copper,  the  solution  will  have  a  blue  tint;  gold  will  remain 
undissolved  as  a  black  powder.  The  solution  is  mixed  with  hydrochloric 
acid  or  with  common  salt,  and  the  white,  insoluble,  curdy  precipitate  of  sil- 
ver chloride  is  washed  and  dried.  This  is  then  mixed  with  about  twice  its 
weight  of  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate,  and  the  mixture,  placed  in  an 
earthen  crucible,  is  jp-adually  raised  to  a  temperature  approaching  white- 
nes,  during  which  the  sodium  carbonate  and  the  silver  chloride  react  upon 
each  other ;  carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen  escape,  while  metallic  silver  and 
soda  chloride  result :  the  former  melts  into  a  button  at  the  bottom  of  the 
crucible,  and  is  easily  detached.  The  following  is  perhaps  the  roost  simple 
method  for  the  reduction  of  silver  chloride.  The  silver-salt  is  covered  with 
water,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  are  added ;  a  plate  of  sine  is 
then  introduced.  The  silver  chloride  soon  begins  to  decompose,  and  is, 
after  a  short  time,  entirely  converted  into  metallic  silver ;  the  silver  thus 
obtained  is  gray  and  spongy;  it  is  ultimately  purified  by  washing  with 
slightly  acidulated  water. 

Pure  silver  has  a  most  perfect  white  color  and  a  high  degree  of  lustre : 
it  is  exceedingly  malleable  and  ductile,  and  is  probably  the  best  conductor 
both  of  heat  and  electricity  known.  Its  specific  gravity  is  10-5.  In  hard- 
ness it  lies  between  gold  and  copper.  It  melts  at  a  bright  red  heat,  about 
1028'* C,  (IdTd^*  F.),  according  to  the  observation  of  Mr.  Daniell.  Silver  is 
unalterable  by  air  and  moisture :  it  refuses  to  oxidise  at  any  temperature, 
but  possesses  the  extraordinary  faculty  already  noticed  of  absorbing  many 
times  its  volume  of  oxygen  when  strongly  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  that 
gas,  or  in  common  air.  The  oxygen  is  again  disengaged  at  the  moment  of 
solidification,  and  gives  rise  to  the  peculiar  arborescent  appearance  often 
remarked  on  the  surface  of  masses  or  buttons  of  pure  silver.  The  addition 
of  2  per  cent,  of  copper  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  oxygen. 
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SStfw  oxidiies  when  heated  with  fusible  siliceous  matter,  as  glass,  which  it 
itaiiis  jellow  or  orange,  from  the  formation  of  a  silicate.  It  is  little  attacked 
bjr  hjdrochloric  acid ;  boiling  oil  of  Titriol  couTerts  it  into  sulphate,  with 
CTolotion  of  sulphurous  oxide ;  nitric  acid,  even  dilute  and  in  the  cold,  dis- 
solTes  it  readily.  The  tarnishing  of  surfaces  of  silver  exposed  to  the  air  is 
due  to  hydrogen  sulphide,  the  metal  having  a  strong  attraction  for  sulphur. 

StLTKK  Chlobidks.-:— Two  of  these  compounds  are  known  containing  re- 
speetively  1  and  2  atoms  of  silver  to  1  atom  of  chlorine;  the  second,  how* 
ever,  is  a  very  unstable  compound.* 

The  Monoehloridt  or  Argentic  Chloride^  Ag  CI,  is  almost  invariably  pro- 
duced when  a  soluble  silver  salt  and  a  soluble  chloride  are  mixed.  It  falls 
as  a  white  curdy  precipitate,  quite  insoluble  in  water  and  nitric  acid;  but 
one  part  of  silver  chloride  is  soluble  in  200  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid  when 
concentrated,  and  in  about  600  parts  when  diluted  with  double  its  weight 
of  water.  When  heated  it  melts,  and  on  cooling  becomes  a  grayish  crys- 
talline mass,  which  cuts  like  horn:  it  is  found  native  in  this  condition, 
constituting  the  hom-nlver  of  the  mineralogist.  Silver  cliloride  is  decom- 
posed by  light,  both  in  the  dry  r.nd  in  the  wet  state,  very  slowly  if  pure, 
and  quickly  if  organic  matter  be  present:  it  is  reduced  also  when  put  into 
water  with  metallic  zinc  or  iron.  It  dissolves  with  great  ease  in  ammonia 
and  in  a  solution  of  potassium  cyanide.  In  practical  analysis  the  propor- 
tion of  chlorine  or  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  compound  is  always  estimated 
by  precipitation  with  silver  solution.  The  liquid  is  acidulated  with  nitric 
acid,  and  an  excess  of  silver  nitrate  added ;  the  chloride  is  collected  on  a 
filter,  or  better  by  subsidence,  washed,  driqd,  and  fused ;  100  parts  corre- 
spond to  24'7  of  chlorine,  or  25'4d  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Argentout  Chloride,  Ag^Cl^  is  obtained  by  treating  the  corresponding  oxide 
with  hydrochloric  acid  or  by  precipitating  an  argentous  salt,  the  citrate, 
for  example,  with  common  salt.  It  is  easily  resolved  by  heat  or  by  am- 
monia into  argentic  chloride  and  metallic  silver. 

SiLvzR  Fluoride,  AgF,  is  produced  by  dissolving  argentic  oxide  or  car- 
bonate in  aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  separates  on  evaporation  in  trans- 
parent quadratic  octohedrons,  which  contain  AgF.OH.,  and  give  off  their 
water  when  fused.  Their  solution  gives,  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  precip- 
itate of  argentic  chloride.  When  chlorine  gas  is  passed  over  fused  silver 
fluoride,  silver  chloride  is  formed  and  fluorine  is  set  free  (p.  192). 

SiLTKB  Iodide,  Agl,  is  a  pale-yellow  insoluble  precipitate,  produced  by 
adding  silver  nitrate  to  potassium  iodide ;  it  is  insoluble,  or  nearly  so,  in 
ammonia,  and  in  this  respect  forms  an  exception  to  the  silver-salts  in  gen- 
eral. Deville  has  obtained  a  crystalline  silver  iodide  by  the  action  of  con- 
centrated hydriodic  acid  upon  metallic  silver,  which  it  dissolves  with  dis- 
engagement of  hydrogen.  Hydriodic  acid  converts  silver  chloride  into 
iodide.     The  bromide  of  silver  very  closely  resembles  the  chloride. 

SiLTER  Oxides.' — There  are  three  oxides  of  silver,  only  one  of  which 
can,  however,  be  regarded  as  a  well-defined  compound,  namely : 

The  Monoxide  or  Argentic  Oxide,   OAg,.  —  This  oxide  is  a  powerful  base, 

*  Tb«  exlat«nce  of  two  silver  chlorides  Is  utterly  incomptitible  with  the  hypotheoia  that  tioth 
lilTer  and  chlorine  nre  moDAd  elements.  The  coinpositltjn  of  the  (U-Kentoiis  rompouiids  U  not 
I)frhi4N  Tery  well  establiflhed;  bat  suppodog  the  chloride  to  contain  CljAgi,  iis  uaually  stated, 

ClAg^ 
its  coostitatioD  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  1         ,  In  which  the  chlorine  plays  the 

ClAa 
pttt  of  a  triad. 
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jielding  ulta  iBomorphons  with  those  of  the  alk»li-met«l8.  It  is  obt^ned 
as  a  pale-brown  precipitate  on  adding  caustic  potash  to  a  solution  of  silver 
nitrate: 

2N0,Ag      +      OKH     =      OAg,     +      NO,K      -f    NO^H 
Silver  PotMsinm  Stiver  Fotaailam  Bydrogm 

olUmte.  hydnte.  ozkte.  nifenUa.  nitnte. 

It  is  rery  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  is  dissolved  also  to  a  small  extent  bj 
pure  water;  the  solution  is  alkaline.  Recently  precipitated  silver  chloride, 
boiled  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  of  specific  gravity  1*25,  is  con- 
verted,  according  to  Gregory,  although  with  difficulty,  into  argentic  oxide, 
which  in  this  case  is  black  and  very  dense.  Argentic  oxide  neutralises  acids 
completely,  and  forms,  for  the  most  part,  colorless  salts.  It  is  decomposed 
by  a  red-heat,  with  cTolution  of  oxygen,  spongy  metallic  silver  being  leA ; 
the  sun's  rays  also  eflfect  its  decomposition  to  a  small  extent 

ArgetUout  Oxide,  0Ag4.* — When  dry  argentic  citrate  is  heated  to  100^  in 
a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas,  it  loses  oxygen  and  becomes  dark-brown.  The 
product,  dissoWed  in  water,  gives  a  dark-colored  solution  containing  free 
citric  acid  and  argentous  citrate,  which  when  mixed  with  potash  yields  a 
precipitate  of  argentous  oxide.  This  oxide  is  a  black  powder,  very  easily 
decomposed,  and  soluble  in  ammonia.  The  solution  of  argentous  citrate  is 
rendered  colorless  by  heat,  being  resolved  into  argentic  citrate  and  metallic 
silver.  According  to  Wohler,  argentous  oxide  is  also  formed  by  boiling  ar> 
gentic  arsenite  with  caustic  alkaUes.  In  this  case  it  is  mixed  with  metallic 
silver. 

OAg 
SUver  Dioxide,  0,Ag,  or   I      . — This  is  a  black  crystalline  substance 

OAg 
which  forms  upon  the  positive  electrode  of  a  voltaic  arrangement  employed 
to  decompose  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  It  is  reduced  by  heat,  evolves 
chlorine  when  acted  upon  by  hydrochloric  acid,  explodes  when  mixed  with 
phosphorus  and  struck,  and  decomposes  solution  of  ammonia,  with  great 
energy  and  rapid  disengagement  of  nitrogen  gas. 

Silver  Nitrate  or  Argentic  Nitrate,  NOgAg.  —  This  salt  is  prepared 
by  dissolving  silver  in  nitric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness, 
or  until  it  is  strong  enough  to  crystallize  on  cooling.  The  crystals  are 
colorless,  transparent,  anhydrous  tables,  soluble  in  an  equal  weight  of  cold, 
and  in  half  that  quantity  of  boiling  water ;  they  also  dissolve  in  alcohol. 
They  fuse  when  heated,  like  those  of  nitre,  and  at  a  high  temperature  suffer 
decomposition :  the  lunar  eauttie  of  the  surgeon  is  silver  nitrate  which  has 
been  melted  and  poured  into  a  cylindrical  mould.  The  salt  blackens  when 
exposed  to  light,  more  particularly  if  organic  matters  of  any  kind  are 
present,  and  is  frequently  employed  to  communicate  a  dark  stain  to  the 
hair;  it  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  *< indelible"  ink  used  for  mark- 
ing linen.  The  black  stain  has  been  thought  to  be  metallic  silver;  it  may 
possibly  be  argentous  oxide.  Pure  silver  nitrate  may  be  prepared  from  the 
metal  alloyed  with  copper :  the  alloy  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  the  solution 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  mixed  nitrates  cautiously  heated  to  fusion. 
A  small  portion  of  the  melt'Cd  mass  is  removed  fVom  time  to  time  for  exami- 
nation ;  it  is  dissolved  in  water,  filtered,  and  ammonia  added  to  it  in  excess. 
While  any  copper-salt  remains  undecomposed,  the  liquid  will  be  blue,  but 
when  that  no  longer  happens,  the  nitrate  may  be  suffered  to  cool,  dissolved 
in  water,  and  filtered  from  the  insoluble  black  oxide  of  copper. 

*  If  this  fonnnla  be  correct,  oxygen  mii«t  be  a  tretmd. 
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8anE  SvLPHATB,  so. Agf  —  The  sulphate  may  be  prepared  by  boiling 
together  oil  of  Yitriol  and  metalUo  silver,  or  by  precipitating  a  concentrated 
solation  of  siWer  nitrate  with  an  alkaline  sulphate.  It  dissolves  in  88 
fuis  of  boiling  water,  and  separates  in  great  measure  in  the  crystalline 
form  on  cooling,  having  bat  a  feeble  degree  of  solubility  at  a  low  temper- 
•tare.  It  forms  with  ammonia  a  crystallizable  compound  which  is  freely 
Bolable  in  water,  contains  SO^Ag, .  2NH,,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as 
vymtammonntm  sulphate^  S04(NH3Ag),. 

SUrer  kjfpondphaUy  S^OfAgj.OU^  is  a  soluble  crystallisable  salt,  perma- 
nent in  the  air.  The  kypottUphiit  is  insoluble,  white,  and  very  prone  to 
decomposition:  it  combines  with  the  alkaline  hyposulphites,  forming  sol- 
Qble  eomponnds  distinguished  by  an  intensely  sweet  taste.  The  alkaline 
fljposnlphites  dissolve  both  oxide  and  chloride  of  silver,  and  give  rise  to 
limilar  salts,  an  oxide  or  chloride  of  the  alkaline  metal  being  at  the  same 
time  formed:  hence  the  use  of  alkaline  hyposulphites  in  fixing  photographic 
pictures  (p.  97).  SUver  carbonate  is  a  white  insoluble  substance  obtained 
by  mixing  solutions  of  silver  nitrate  and  sodium  carbonate.  It  is  black- 
ened and  decomposed  by  boiling. 

SiLvxR  SvLPniDK,  S Ag,.  —  This  is  a  soft,  gray,  and  somewhat  malleable 
Bobitanee,  found  native  in  the  crystallized  state,  and  easily  produced  by 
melting  together  its  constituents,  or  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  silver 
with  hydrogen  sulphide.  It  is  a  strong  sulphur-base,  and  combines  with 
the  solphides  of  antimony  and  arsenic :  examples  of  such  compounds  are 
found  in  the  beautiful  minerals,  dark  and  light-red  silver  ore, 

AxMONiA-coMPOirND  OF  SiLYBR ;  Bbrthollet's  Fulminatino  Silver. — 
When  precipitated,  argentic  oxide  is  digested  in  ammonia,  a  black  substance 
is  prodaced,  possessing  extremely  dangerous  explosive  properties.  While 
moijt,  it  explodes  when  rubbed  with  a  hard  body,  but  when  dry  the  touch 
of  a  feather  is  sufficient.  The  ammonia  retains  some  of  this  substance  in 
solution,  and  deposits  it  in  small  crystals  by  spontaneous  evaporation.  A 
similar  compound  exists  containing  oxide  of  gold.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
the  reason  why  these  bodies  are  subject  to  such  violent  and  sudden  decom- 
position by  the  slightest  cause,  on  the  supposition  that  they  contain  an 
oxide  of  an  easily  reducible  metal  and  ammonia :  the  attraction  between 
the  two  constituents  of  the  substance  is  very  feeble,  while  that  between 
the  oxygen  of  the  one  and  the  hydrogen  of  the  other  is  very  powerful. 
The  explosion  is  caused  by  the  sudden  evolution  of  nitrogen  gas  and 
aqueous  vapor,  the  metal  being  set  free. 


Solnble  silver  salts  are  perfectly  characterized  by  the  white  curdy  pre- 
cipitate of  silver  chloride,  darkening  by  exposure  to  light,  and  insoluble 
in  hot  nitric  acid,  which  is  produced  by  the  addition  of  any  soluble  chlor- 
i'V.  Lead  and  mercury  are  the  only  metals  which  can  be  confounded  with 
cilyer  in  this  respect ;  but  lead  chloride  is  soluble  to  a  great  extent  in 
boiling  water,  and  is  deposited  in  brilliant  acicular  crystals  when  the  solu- 
tion cools ;  and  mercurous  chloride  is  instantly  blackened  by  ammonia, 
whereas  silver  chloride  is  dissolved  thereby. 

Solotions  of  silver  are  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  iron,  copper,  mer- 
^ry,  and  other  metals.  They  give  with  hydrogen  sulphide  a  black  precipi- 
tate of  argentic  sulphide  insoluble  in  ammonium  sulphide  ;  with  caustic 
olkaUu^  a  brown  precipitate  of  argentic  oxide ;  and  with  alkaline  carbonates, 
s  white  precipitate  of  argentic  carbonate,  both  precipitates  being  easily 
soluble  in  anunonia.     Ordinary  sodium  phosphate  forms  a  yellow  precipitate 
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of  argentic  orthophospliAte ;  poiaaium  ckromaU  or  biehromaU,  a  red-brown 
precipitate  of  argentic  chromate. 


The  economical  uses  of  silver  are  many:  it  is  admirably  adapted  for 
culinary  and  other  similar  purposes,  not  being  attacked  in  the  slightest 
degree  by  any  of  the  substances  used  for  food.  It  is  necessary,  howoTer, 
in  these  cases,  to  diminish  the  softness  of  the  metal  by  a  small  addition 
of  copper.  The  standard  ailver  of  England  oontains  222  parts  of  silrer 
and  18  parts  of  copper. 


(JLASa  n.— DYAD  METAIA 

6B0UP  I.— METALS  OF  THE  ALKALINE  EARTHS. 


BABHTK.* 
Atomic  weight,  187.    Symbol,  Ba. 

rnS  metal  ooeara  abnndantly  as  eulphate  and  carbonate,  forming  the 
veautone  in  many  lead  mines.  Dayy  obtained  it  in  the  metallic  state 
by  means  similar  to  those  described  in  the  case  of  lithium.  Bunsen  sub- 
jects barium  chloride  mixed  up  to  a  paste  with  water  and  a  little  hydro- 
chloric acid,  at  a  temperature  of  100^,  to  the  action  of  the  electric  current, 
using  an  amalgamated  platinum  wire  as  the  negatire  pole.  In  this  manner, 
the  metal  is  obtained  as  a  solid,  highly  crystalline  amalgam,  which,  when 
heated  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  yields  barium  in  the  form  of  a  tumefied 
DIMS,  tarnished  on  the  surface,  but  often  exhibiting  a  siWer-white  lustre 
in  the  earitiea.  Barium  may  also  be  obtained,  though  impure,  by  passing 
vapor  of  potassium  OTor  the  red*hot  chloride  or  oxide  of  barium.  It  is 
mdleable,  melts  below  a  red  heat,  decomposes  water,  and  gradually  oxi- 
diies  in  the  air. 

Baxivm  Chlobidi,  BaCl,.  OH,^ — This  Taluable  salt  is  prepared  by  dis- 
BolTiag  the  native  carbonate  in  nydrochloric  acid,  filtering  the  solution, 
sad  STaporating  until  a  pellicle  begins  to  form  at  the  surface :  the  solution 
on  cooling  deposits  crystals.  When  native  carbonate  cannot  be  procured, 
the  native  sulphate  may  be  employed  in  the  following  manner:  —  The  sul- 
phate is  reduced  to  fine  powder,  and  intimately  mixed  with  one  third  of 
its  weight  of  powdered  coal ;  the  mixture  is  pressed  into  an  earthen  cru- 
cible to  which  a  cover  is  fitted,  and  exposed  for  an  hour  or  more  to  a  high 
red  beat,  by  which  the  sulphate  is  converted  into  ^Iphide  at  the  expense 
of  the  combustible  matter  of  the  coal ;  the  black  mass  thus  obtained  is 
powdered  and  boiled  in  water,  by  which  the  sulphide  is  dissolved ;  and  the 
solation,  filtered  hot,  is  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
Bariam  chloride  and  hydrogen  sulphide  are  then  produced,  the  latter  es- 
caping with  effervescence.  Lastly,  the  solution  is  filtered  to  separate  any 
little  insoluble  matter,  and  evaporated  to  the  crystallising  point. 

The  crystals  of  barium  chloride  are  flat  four-sided  tables,  colorless  and 
transparent.  They  contain  two  molecules  of  water,  easily  driven  off  by 
heat.  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  48-6  parts  at  15'5°,  and  78  parts  at 
104  5^,  which  is  the  boiling-point  of  the  saturated  solution. 

Babium  MoiroxiDB,  Babtta,  BaO. — The  best  method  of  preparing  this 
compound  is  to  decompose  the  crystallized  nitrate  by  heat  in  a  capacious 
porcelain  crucible  until  red  vapors  are  no  longer  disengaged :  the  nitrio 

*  VhRD  fi^fi^,  beavy,  in  aUurion  to  the  great  §pecIfio  grarlty  of  the  natiTO  carbonate  aD<t 
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acid  18  resolved  into  nitrous  acid  and  oxygen,  and  the  Imryta  remains  be- 
hind in  the  form  of  a  grayish  spongy  mass,  fusible  at  a  high  degree  of 
heat.  When  moistened  with  water,  it  combines  into  a  hydrate,  with  great 
elevation  of  temperature. 

Barium  Htdbatb,  BaH^O,  =  BaO .  H,0  — This  compound  is  prepared  on 
a  large  scale  by  decomposing  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  barium  chlor- 
ide with  a  solution  of  caustic  soda;  on  cooling,  crystals  of  barium  hydrate 
are  deposited,  which  may  be  purified  by  re-cry stailiiation.  In  the  labora- 
tory the  barium  hydrate  is  often  prepared  by  decomposing  the  sulphide 
with  black  oxide  of  copper.  (See  barium  sulphide.)  The  crystals  of 
barium  hydrate  contain  BaH,0, .  8  aq. ;  *  they  fuse  easily,  and  lose  their 
water  of  crystallisation  when  strongly  heated. 

The  hydrate  is  a  white,  soft  powder,  having  a  great  attraction  for  car- 
bonic acid,  and  soluble  in  20  parts  of  cold  and  2  parts  of  boiling  water. 
Solution  of  barium  hydrate  is  a  valuable  reagent:  it  is  highly  alkaline 
to  test-paper,  and  instantly  rendered  turbid  by  the  smallest  trace  of  car- 
bonic acid. 

Babivx  DxoxiDi,  BaO,. — This  oxide  may  be  formed,  as  already  men- 
tioned, by  exposing  baryta,  heated  to  full  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube,  to 
a  current  of  pure  oxygen  gas.  The  dioxide  is  gray,  and  forms  with  water 
a  white  hydrate,  which  is  not  decomposed  by  that  liquid  in  the  cold,  but 
dissolves  in  small  quantity.  Barium  hydrate,  when  heated  to  redness  in 
a  current  of  dry  atmospheric  air,  loses  its  water,  and  is  converted,  by  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen,  into  barium  dioxide,  from  which  the  second  atom  of 
oxygen  may  be  expelled  at  a  higher  temperature.  Boussingault  has  pro- 
posed to  utilize  these  reactions  for  the  preparation  of  oxygen  upon  a  large 
scale.  The  dioxide  may  also  be  made  by  heating  pure  baryta  to  redness 
in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  then  gradually  adding  an  equal  weight  of  po- 
tassium chlorate,  whereby  barium  dioxide  and  potassium  chloride  are  pro- 
duced. The  latter  may  be  extracted  by  cold  water,  and  the  dioxide  left 
in  the  state  of  hydrate.  It  is  interesting  chiefly  in  its  relation  to  hydrogen 
dioxide.  When  dissolved  in  dilute  acid,  it  is  decomposed  by  potassium 
bichromate,  and  by  the  oxide,  chloride,  sulphate,  and  carbonate  of  silver. 

Barium  Nitrate,  (N0,)2Ba. — The  nitrate  is  prepared  by  methods  ex- 
actly similar  to  those  adopted  for  preparing  the  chloride,  nitric  acid  being 
substituted  for  hydrochloric.  It  crystallizes  in  transparent  colorless  octo- 
hedrons,  which  are  anhydrous.  They  require  for  solution  8  parte  of  cold, 
and  8  parts  of  boiling  water.  This  salt  is  much  less  soluble  in  dilute 
nitric  acid  than  in  pure  water:  errors  sometimes  arise  from  such  a  preci- 
pitate of  crystalline  barium  nitrate  being  mistaken  for  sulphate.  It  dis- 
appears on  heating,  or  by  large  aflfusion  of  water. 

Barium  Sulphate,  S04Ba.  —  Found  native  as  heatfy  spar  or  barytet,  often 
beautifully  crystallized :  its  specific  gravity  is  as  high  as  4-4  to  4-8.  This 
compound  is  always  produced  when  sulphuric  acid  or  a  soluble  sulphate  is 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  a  barium  salt.  It  is  not  sensibly  soluble  in  water 
or  in  dilute  acids:  even  in  nitric  it  is  almost  insoluble:  hot  oil  of  Titriol 
dissolves  a  little,  but  the  greater  part  separates  again  on  cooling.  Barium 
sulphate  is  now  produced  artificially  on  a  large  scale ;  it  is  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  white  lead  in  the  manufacture  of  oil-paints.  The  sulphate  to 
be  used  for  this  purpose  is  precipitated  from  very  dilute  solutions:  it  is 
known  in  commerce  as  blanefixe.    Powdered  native  barium  sulphate,  being 

•  The  aymbol  aq.  (abbreTlation  of  Ofiia)  ii  often  need  to  deoote  water  of  cryitallisatioii. 
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rsiher  eryBialline,  has  not  sufficient  body.  For  the  production  of  sulphate, 
the  chloride  of  barium  is  first  prepared,  which  is  dissolved  in  a  large 
qoanliiy  of  water,  and  then  precipitated  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Basium  Cabbonate,  COsBa.  — The  natural  carbx)nate  is  called  witherite: 
the  artificial  is  formed  by  precipitating  the  chloride  or  nitrate  with  an  al- 
kaline carbonate,  or  carbonate  of  ammonia.  It  is  a  heavy,  white  powder, 
very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  chiefly  useful  in  the  preparation  of 
the  rarer  barium  salts. 

Babiitm  Sulphides. — The  monontlphide,  BaS,  is  obtained  in  the  manner 
already  described ;  the  higher  sulphides  may  be  formed  by  boiling  it  with 
sulphur.  Barium  monosulphide  crystallizes  from  a  hot  solution  in  thin, 
nearly  colorless  plates,  which  contain  water,  and  are  not  very  soluble: 
they  are  rapidly  altered  by  the  air.  A  strong  solution  of  this  sulphide  may 
be  employed  in  the  preparation  of  barium  hydrate,  by  boiling  it  with  small 
successive  portions  of  black  oxide  of  copper,  until  a  drop  of  the  liquid 
ceases  to  form  a  black  precipitate  with  lead  salts ;  the  filtered  liquid  on 
cooling  yields  crystals  of  the  hydrate.  In  this  reaction,  besides  hydrate 
of  barium,  the  hyposulphate  of  that  base,  and  sulphide  of  copper,  are  pro- 
duced ;  the  latter  is  insoluble,  and  is  removed  by  the  filter,  while  most  of 
the  hjposulphate  remains  in  the  mother-liquor. 


Solutions  of  barium  hydrate,  nitrate,  and  chloride,  are  constantly  kept 
in  the  laboratory  as  chemical  tests,  the  first  being  employed  to  effect  the 
separation  of  carbonic  acid  from  certain  gaseous  mixtures,  and  the  two 
latter  to  precipitate  sulphuric  acid  from  solution. 

Soloble  barium  salts  are  poisonous,  which  is  not  the  case  with  those  of 
the  base  next  to  be  described.     For  their  reactions,  see  p.  882. 


8TB0HTITTK. 

Atomic  weight,  87*5.     Symbol,  Sr. 

The  metal  strontium  may  be  obtained  from  its  oxide  by  means  similar  to 
those  described  in  the  case  of  barium  :  it  is  usually  described  as  a  white 
metal,  heavy,  oxidizable  in  the  air,  and  capable  of  decomposing  water  at 
common  temperatures.  Matthiessen  states,  however,  that  it  has  a  dark- 
yellow  color,  and  specific  gravity  2-54.  He  prepares  it  by  filling  a  small 
crucible  baring  a  porous  cell  with  anhydrous  strontium  chloride  mixed  with 
some  ammonium  chloride,  so  that  the  level  of  the  fused  chloride  in  the  cell 
is  much  higher  than  in  the  crucible.  The  negative  pole  placed  in  the  cell 
consists  of  a  very  fine  iron  wire.  The  positive  pole  is  an  iron  cylinder 
placed  in  the  crucible  round  the  cell.  The  heat  is  regulated  so  that  a  crust 
forms  in  the  cell,  and  the  metal  collects  under  this  crust. 

Stboktiitm  Monoxide;  Stbohtia;  SrO. — This  compound  is  best  pre- 
pared by  decomposing  the  nitrate  with  aid  of  heat :  it  resembles  in  almost 
every  particular  the  earth  baryta,  forming,  like  that  substanoe,  a  white 
hydrate,  soluble  in  water.  A  hot  saturated  solution  deposits  crystals  on 
cooling,  which  contain  SrHgO, .  8  aq. :  heated  to  dull  redness  they  lose  the 
whole  of  their  water,  anhydrous  strontia  being  left.  The  hydrate  has  a 
great  attraction  for  carbonic  acid. 

STBOiCTit7M  Dioxide,  SrO^  — Prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  barium 
dioxide :  it  may  be  substituted  for  the  latter  in  making  hydrogen  dioxide. 
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The  nfttiye  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  strontium  senre  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Tarious  salts  by  means  exactly  similar  to  those  already  described 
in  the  case  of  barium  salts :  they  haye  a  very  feeble  degree  of  solubility  in 
water. 

Steomtiitii  Ch  lob  ids,  SrCI,.  —  The  chloride  crystallizes  in  colorless 
needles  or  prisms,  which  are  slightly  deliquescent,  and  soluble  in  2  parts 
of  cold  and  a  still  smaller  quantity  of  boiling  water:  they  are  also  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and  the  solution,  when  kindled,  burns  with  a  crimson  flame. 
The  crystals  contain  6  molecules  of  water,  which  they  lose  by  heat:  at  a 
higher  temperature  the  chloride  fuses. 

Stbontiitm  Nitrate,  (NOg)^r.  — This  salt  crystallizes  in  anhydrons  octo- 
hedrons,  which  require  for  solution  5  parts  of  cold,  and  about  half  their 
weight  of  boiling  water.  It  is  principally  of  yalue  to  the  pyrotechnist,  who 
employs  it  in  the  composition  of  the  well-known  ** red-fire.*** 

The  spectral  phenomena  exhibited  by  strontium  compounds  are  mentioned 
on  page  89. 


CALCnnc. 

Atomic  weight,  40.     Symbol,  Ca. 

Calcium  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  and  widely  diffused  of  the  metala, 
though  it  is  neyer  found  in  the  free  state.  As  carbonate,  it  occurs  in  a  great 
variety  of  forms,  constituting,  as  limestone,  entire  mountain-ranges.  Cal- 
cium was  obtained  in  an  impure  state  by  Davy,  by  means  similar  to  those 
adopted  for  the  preparation  of  barium.  Matthiessen  prepares  the  pure 
metal  by  fusing  a  mixture  of  two  molecules  of  calcium  chloride  and  one  of 
strontium  chloride  with  some  chloride  of  ammonium  in  a  small  porcelain 
crucible,  in  which  an  iron  cylinder  is  placed  as  positive  pole,  and  a  pointed 
iron  wire  or  a  little  rod  of  curbon  connected  with  the  zinc  of  the  battery  is 
made  to  touch  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  The  reduced  metal  fuses  and  drops 
off"  from  the  point  of  the  iron  wire,  and  the  bead  is  removed  from  the  liquid 
by  a  small  iron  spatula.  Li^s-Bodart  and  Gobinf  prepare  calcium  by  ig- 
niting the  iodide  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  sodium  in  an  iron  crucible 
having  its  lid  screwed  down. 

Calcium  is  a  light  yellow  metal  of  sp.  gr.  1-6778.  It  is  about  as  hard  as 
gold,  very  ductile,  and  may  be  cut,  filed,  or  hammered  out  into  plates  as  thin 
as  the  finest  paper.  It  tarnishes  sloyrly  in  dry,  more  quickly  in  damp  air, 
decomposes  water  quickly,  and  is  still  more  rapidly  acted  upon  by  dilute 
acids.  Heated  on  platinum  foil  over  a  spirit-lamp,  it  burns  with  a  bright 
flash ;  with  a  brilliant  light  also  when  heated  in  oxygen  or  chlorine  gas,  or 
in  vapor  of  bromine,  iodine,  or  sulphur. 

Calcium  Cblobide,  CaCl,.  is  usually  prepared  by  dissolving  marble  in 
hydrochloric  acid ;  also  a  by-product  in  several  chemical  manufactures. 


BtDFniK: 

Grains. 

OasxN  Fras: 

Grains 

Dry  stTontlnra  nitrate 

.    800 

Dnr  barium  nitrate    . 
Sulphur 

450 

Sulphur 

225 

.    160 

PotiiMium  chlorate 

.    20O 

Potanfam  chlorate    . 

100 

Lampblack  . 

60 

Lampblack 

.      8» 

The  Btrontinm  or  barinm-aalt,  the  inlphur  and  the  lampblack,  most  be  finely  powdered  and 
intimfttetjr  mixed,  after  which  ttto  potasRium  chlorate  should  be  added  in  rather  coarse 
powder,  and  mixed,  without  much  rubbinis,  with  the  other  ingredients.  The  red  fire  compo- 
sition has  been  known  to  ignite  sponUneonsIy. 

t  Oomptea  Bendns,  zlvii.  28. 
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The  stlt  separates  from  a  strong  solution  in  colorless,  prismatic,  and  exceed- 
ingly deliquescent  crystals,  which  contain  6  molecules  of  water.  By  heat 
thu  water  is  expelled,  and  by  a  temperature  of  strong  ignition  the  salt  is 
fas«d.  The  crystals  reduced  to  powder  are  employed  in  the  production  of 
trtifieial  cold  by  being  mixed  with  snow  or  powdered  ice ;  and  the  chloride, 
strongly  dried  or  in  the  fused  state,  is  of  great  practical  use  in  desiccating 
gtses,  for  which  purpose  the  latter  are  slowly  transmitted  through  tubes 
filled  with  fragments  of  the  salt.  Calcium  chloride  is  also  freely  soluble  in 
tlcohol,  which,  when  anhydrous,  forms  with  it  a  definite  crystalUzable  com- 
poand. 

Calcitx  Flitobids;  Flvob-spae;  CaF^  —  This  substance  is  important 
ts  the  most  abundant  natural  source  of  hydrofluoric  acid  and  the  other 
fluorides.  It  occurs  beautifully  crystallized,  of  yarious  colors,  in  lead-veins, 
the  crystals  haying  commonly  the  cubic,  but  sometimes  the  octohedral  form, 
parallel  to  the  faces  of  which  latter  figure  they  always  cleave.  Some  varie- 
ties, when  heated,  emit  a  greenish,  and  some  a  purple  phosphorescent  light. 
The  flaoride  is  quite  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  decomposed  by  oil  of  vitriol 
in  the  manner  already  mentioned  (p.  192). 

Calciux  Monoxide  ;  Lime  ;  CaO.  —  This  extremely  important  compound 
may  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  considerable  purity  by  heating  to  full  redness 
for  some  time  fragments  of  the  black  bituminous  marble  of  Derbyshire  or 
Kilkenny.  If  required  absolutely  pure,  it  must  be  made  by  igniting  to 
whiteness,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  an  artificial  calcium  carbonate,  prepared 
by  precipitating  the  nitrate  with  ammonia  carbonate.  Lime  in  an  impure 
state  ia  prepared  for  building  and  agricultural  purposes  by  calcining,  in  a 
kiln  of  suitable  construction,  the  ordinary  limestones  which  abound  in  many 
districts ;  a  red  heat,  continued  for  some  hours,  is  sufficient  to  disengage 
the  whole  of  the  carbonic  acid.  In  the  best  contrived  lime-kilns  the  process 
is  carried  on  continuously,  broken  limestone  and  fuel  being  constantly 
thrown  in  at  the  top,  and  the  burned  lime  raked  out  at  intervals  from 
beneath.  Sometimes,  when  the  limestone  contains  silica,  and  the  heat  has 
been  very  high,  the  lime  refuses  to  slake,  and  is  said  to  be  over-burned;  in 
this  ease  a  portion  of  silicate  has  been  formed. 

Pure  lime  is  white,  and  often  of  considerable  hardness ;  it  is  quite  infus- 
ible, and  phosphoresces,  or  emits  a  pale  light  at  a  high  temperature.  When 
moistened  with  water,  it  slakes  with  great  violence,  evolving  heat,  and 
enimbling  to  a  soft,  white,  bulky  powder,  which  is  a  hydrate  containing  a 
single  molecule  of  water :  the  latter  can  be  again  expelled  by  red-heat. 
This  hydrate,  CaH^O,  or  CaO .  OH,,  is  soluble  in  water,  but  far  less  so  than 
either  the  hydrate  of  barium  or  of  strontium,  and,  what  is  very  remark- 
able, the  colder  the  water,  the  larger  is  the  quantity  of  the  compound  that  is 
Uken  np.  A  pint  of  water  at  16-6®  C.  (60*»  F.)  dissolves  about  11  grains, 
while  at  \W  C.  ({2\^  F.)  only  7  grains  are  reUined  in  solution.  The  hy- 
drate has  been  obtained  in  thin  delicate  crystals  by  slow  evaporation  under 
the  air-pump.  Lime-water  is  always  prepared  for  chemical  and  pharma- 
ceutical purposes  by  agitating  cold  water  with  excess  of  calcium  hydrate  in 
a  closely  stopped  vessel,  and  then,  after  subsidence,  pouring  off  the  clear 
liquid,  and  adding  a  fresh  quantity  of  water,  for  another  operation :  there 
is  not  the  least  occasion  for  filtering  the  solution.  Lime-water  has  a  strong 
alkaline  reaction,  a  nauseous  taste,  and  when  exposed  to  the  air  becomes 
almost  instantly  covered  with  a  pellicle  of  carbonate,  by  absorption  of  car- 
bonic acid.  It  is  used,  like  baryta- water,  as  a  test  for  carbonic  acid,  and 
also  in  medicine.  Lime-water  prepared  from  some  varieties  of  limestone 
may  contain  potash. 

The  hardening  of  mortars  and  cements  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the 
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gradual  absorption  of  carbonic  acid ;  but  even  after  a  yery  great  length  of 
time,  this  conversion  into  carbonate  is  not  complete.  Mortar  is  known, 
under  farorable  circumstances,  to  acquire  extreme  hardness  with  age. 
Lime-cements  which  resist  the  action  of  water  contain  iron  oxides,  silicaf 
and  alumina :  they  require  to  be  carefully  prepared,  and  the  stone  not  over- 
heated.  When  they  are  ground  to  powder  and  mixed  with  water,  solidifi- 
cation speedily  ensues,  from  causes  not  yet  thoroughly  understood*  and  the 
cement,  once  in  this  condition,  is  unaffected  by  wet.  Parker's  or  Roman 
cement  is  made  in  this  manner  from  the  nodular  masses  of  calcareo-argil- 
laceous  ironstone  found  in  the  London  clay.  Lime  is  of  great  importance 
in  agriculture :  it  is  found  more  or  less  in  every  fertile  soil,  and  is  oAen 
yery  advantogeously  added  by  the  cultivator.  The  decay  of  vegetable  fibre 
in  the  soil  is  thereby  promoted,  and  other  important  objects,  as  the  destruc- 
tion of  certain  hurtful  compounds  of  iron  in  marsh  and  peat-land,  arc  often 
attained.  The  addition  of  lime  probably  serves  likewise  to  liberate  potas- 
sium from  the  insoluble  silicate  of  that  base  contained  in  the  soiL 

Calcium  Dioxide,  CaO,.  —  This  compound  is  stated  to  resemble  barium 
dioxide,  and  to  be  obtainable  by  treating  lime  with  hydrogen  dioxide. 

Calcium  Sulphate  ;  SO^Ca.  —  Crystalline  native  calcium  sulphate,  con- 
taining two  molecules  of  water,  is  found  in  considerable  abundance  in  some 
localities  as  gypsum :  it  is  often  associated  with  rock-salt.  When  regularly 
crystallised,  it  is  termed  telenite.  Anhydrous  calcium  sulphate  is  also  occa- 
sionally met  with.  The  salt  is  formed  by  precipitation,  when  t^  moderately 
concentrated  solution  of  calcium  chloride  is  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid. 
Calcium  sulphate  is  soluble  in  about  500  parts  of  cold  water,  and  its  solu- 
bility is  a  little  increased  by  heat.  It  is  more  soluble  in  water  containing 
ammonium  chloride  or  potassium  nitrate.  The  solution  is  precipitated  by 
alcohol.  Oypsum,  or  native  hydrated  calcium  sulphate,  is  largely  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  making  casts  of  statues  and  medals,  and  also  for  moulds 
in  the  porcelain  and  earthenware  manufactures,  and  for  other  applications. 
It  is  exposed  to  heat  in  nn  oven  where  the  temperature  does  not  exceed 
127®  C.  (260<'  F.),  by  which  the  water  of  crystallixation  is  expelled,  and  it 
is  afterwards  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  When  miied  with  water,  it  solidi- 
fies after  a  short  time,  from  the  re-formation  of  the  same  hydrate ;  but  this 
eff'ect  does  not  happen  if  the  gypsum  has  been  over-heated.  It  is  often  called 
Plaster  of  Paris.  Artificial  colored  marbles,  or  tcagliola^  are  frequently 
prepared  by  inserting  pieces  of  natural  stone  in  a  soft  stucco  containing 
this  substance,  and  polishing  the  surface  when  cement  has  become  hard. 
Calcium  sulphate  is  one  of  the  most  common  impurities  of  spring  water. 

The  peculiar  property  water  acquires  by  the  presence  of  calcium  salts  is 
termed  hardness.  It  manifests  itself  by  the  effect  such  waters  have  upon 
the  palate,  and  particularly  by  its  peculiar  behavior  with  soap.  Hard 
water  yields  a  lather  with  soap  only  after  the  whole  of  the  calcium  salts 
have  been  thrown  down  from  the  water  in  the  form  of  an  insoluble  lime- 
soap.  Upon  this  principle  Prof.  Clark's  soap-test  for  the  hardness  of  water 
is  based.'"'  The  hardness  produced  by  calcium  sulphate  is  called  permanent 
hardness,  since  it  cannot  be  remedied. 

Calcium  Carbonate ;  Chalk;  Limestone;  Mabble;  CO,Ca. — Calcium 
carbonate,  often  more  or  less  contaminated  with  iron  oxide,  clay,  and  or- 
ganic matter,  forms  rocky  beds,  of  immense  extent  and  thickness,  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  world.  These  present  the  greatest  diversities  of  texture 
and  appearance,  arising,  in  a  great  measure,  from  changes  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected  since  their  deposition.     The  most  ancient  and  highly 

*  Jounud  of  the  PharmnceiiUcal  Society,  vol.  vi.  p.  62<L 
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erjsUniiie  limestones  are  destitute  of  yisible  organic  remains,  while  those 
of  more  recent  origin  are  often  entirely  made  up  of  the  shelly  exuyioB  of 
onee-liTing  beings.  Sometimes  these  latter  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
show  that  the  animals  inhabited  fresh  water ;  marine  species  and  corals  are, 
howeTer,  most  abundant.  Cavities  in  limestone  and  other  rocks  are  very 
often  lined  with  magnificent  crystals  of  calcium  carbonate  or  calcareous 
spar,  which  have  eyidently  been  slowly  deposited  from  a  watery  solution. 
Calciom  carbonate  is  always  precipitated  when  an  alkaline  carbonate  is 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  that  base. 

Although  this  substance  is  not  sensibly  soluble  in  pure  water,  it  is  freely 
taken  up  when  carbonic  acid  happens  at  the  same  time  to  be  present.  If 
a  little  lime-water  be  poured  into  a  yessel  of  that  gas,  the  turbidity  first 
prodoced  disappears  on  agitation,  and  a  transparent  solution  of  calcium 
carbonate  in  excess  of  carbonic  acid  is  obtained.  This  solution  is  decom- 
posed completely  by  boiling,  the  carbonic  acid  being  expelled,  and  the  car- 
bonate precipitated.  Since  all  natural  waters  contain  dissolved  carbonio 
acid,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  calcium  in  this  state  should  be  of  very  com- 
mon occurrence ;  and  such  is  really  found  to  be  the  fact,  river,  and  more 
especially  spring  water,  almost  invariably  containing  calcium  carbonate 
thus  dissolved.  In  limestone  districts,  this  is  often  the  case  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. The  hardneu  of  water,  which  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  calcium 
carbonate,  is  called  temporary,  since  it  is  diminished  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  by  boiling,  and  may  be  nearly  removed  by  mixing  the  hard  water 
with  lime-water,  when  both  the  dissolved  carbonate  and  the  dissolved  lime, 
which  thus  becomes  carbonated,  are  precipitated.  Upon  this  principle 
Prof.  Clark's  process  of  softening  water  is  based.  This  process  is  of  con- 
siderable importance,  since  a  supply  of  hard  water  to  towns  is  in  many  re? 
spects  a  source  of  great  inconvenience.  As  already  mentioned,  the  use  of 
each  water,  for  the  purposes  of  washing,  is  attended  with  a  great  loss  of 
8oap.  Boilers,  in  which  such  water  is  heated,  spieedily  become  lined  with 
a  thick  stony  incrustation.*  The  beautiful  stalactitic  incrustations  of  lime- 
stone caverns,  and  the  deposit  of  calc-sinter  or  travertin  upon  various  ob- 
jects, and  upon  the  ground,  in  many  places,  are  thus  explained  by  the 
solability  of  calcium  carbonate  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid. 

Crystallixed  calcium  carbonate  is  dimorphous ;  calc-spar  and  arragonite, 
although  possessing  exactly  the  same  chemical  composition,  have  ditfereut 
crystalline  forms,  different  densities,  and  different  optical  properties.  Rose 
has  observed  that  calcium  carbonate  appears  in  the  form  of  calc-spar  when 
deposited  from  its  solution  in  water  containing  carbonio  acid  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature.  At  90®  C.  (194®  F.),  and  on  ebullition,  however,  it  is 
chiefly  deposited  in  the  form  of  arragonite ;  at  lower  temperatures  the 
formation  of  arragonite  decreases,  whilst  that  of  calc-spar  increases,  the 
limit  for  the  formation  of  the  former  variety  being  between  80®  and  60®  C. 
(86®— 122®  F.). 

Calc-spar  occurs  very  abundantly  in  crystals  derived  from  an  obtuse 
rhombohedron,  whose  angles  measure  105®  5^  and  74®  55^ :  its  density 
varies  from  2-5  to  2  8.  The  rarer  variety,  or  arragonite,  is  found  in  crys- 
tals whose  primary  form  is  a  right  rhombic  prism,  a  figure  having  no  geo- 
metrical relation  to  the  preceding:  it  is,  besides,  heavier  and  harder. 

Calciitm  Phobphatsb. — A  number  of  distinct  calcium  salts  of  phos- 
phoric acid  are  known.     The  tribnaie  phoaphatM,  or  orthophosphatet,  (PO4), 

*  Many  propoealu  hnye  iKi^en  mnde  to  prevent  tho  formation  of  boiler  deposltfl.  The  most 
efficirat  appears  to  be  the  method  of  Dr.  liitterbsind,  which  conniHts  in  throwing  Into  the  boiler 
a  inull  quantity  of  sal-ammoniac,  when  carlKinato  of  ammonia  in  formed,  wliich  in  volatilized 

with  the«tea.nu  calcium  chloride  remaining  in  Rolntion.    It  need  scarcely  be  men*' ^  **■* 

this  plan  Im  inapplkakblo  hi  the  caso  of  pemuuiently  hard  waters. 
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Ca^\  and  ^P04)Ca^^H,  are  produced  when  the  corresponding  sodium  salts 
are  added  in  solution  to  calcium  chloride;  the  first  is  slightly  crystalline, 
and  the  second  gelatinous.  When  the  first  phosphate  is  digested  with  am- 
monia, or  dissolved  in  acid  and  re-precipitated  by  that  alkali,  it  is  conTerted 
into  the  second.  The  earth  of  bones  consists  principally  of  what  appears 
to  be  a  combination  of  these  two  salts.  Another  orthophosphale,  (PO^), 
Ca^^H^,  is  formed  by  dissolving  either  of  the  preceding  in  phosphoric,  hy- 
drochloric, or  nitric  acid,  and  evaporating  until  the  salt  separates  on  cool- 
ing in  small  platy  crystals.  It  is  the  substance  which  yields  phosphorus 
when  heated  with  charcoal,  in  the  ordinary  process  of  manufacture  before 
described.  Pyrophosphatet  and  Metaphotphates  of  calcium  also  exist.  These 
phosphates,  although  insoluble  in  water,  dissolve  readily  i]^  dilute  acids, 
even  in  acetic  acid.     The  mineral  apatite  is  chiefly  calcium  phosphate. 

CHLoaiDE  OF  Lime  ;  Bleaching  Powder.  —  When  calcium  hydrate,  very 
slightly  moist,  is  exposed  to  chlorine  gas,  the  latter  is  eagerly  absorbed, 
and  a  compound  produced  which  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention: 
this  is  the  bleaching  powder  of  commerce,  now  manufactured  on  ah  im- 
mense scale,  for  bleaching  linen  and  cotton  goods.  It  is  requisite,  in 
preparing  this  substance,  to  avoid  with  the  greatest  care  all  elevation  of 
temperature,  which  may  be  easily  done  by  supplying  the  chlorine  slowly 
in  the  first  instance.  The  product,  when  freshly  and  well  prepared,  is  a 
soft,  white  powder,  which  attracts  moisture  from  the  air,  and  exhales  an 
odor  sensibly  different  from  that  of  chlorine.  It  is  soluble  in  about  10 
parts  of  water,  the  unaltered  hydrate  being  left  behind :  the  solution  is 
highly  alkaline,  and  bleaches  feebly.  When  calcium  hydrate  is  suspended 
in  cold  water,  and  chlorine  gas  transmitted  through  the  mixture,  the  lime 
is  gradually  dissolved,  and  the  same  peculiar  bleaching  compound  pro- 
duced: the  alkalies  also,  either  caustic  or  carbonated,  may  fiy  similkr 
means  be  made  to  absorb  a  large  quantity  of  chlorine,  and  give  rise  ^o  cor- 
responding compounds ;  such  are  the  ** disinfecting  solutions"  of  Labar- 
raque. 

The  most  consistent  view  of  the  constitution  of  these  compounds  is  that 
which  supposes  them  to  contain  salts  of  hypochlorous  acid,  HCIO.  a  sub- 
stance as  remarkable  for  bleaching  powers  as  chlorine  itself;  and  this 
opinion  seems  borne  out  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  properties  of  the 
bleaching  salts  with  those  of  the  true  hypochlorites.  Hypochlorous  acid 
can  be  actually  obtained  from  good  bleaching-powder,  by  distilling  it  with 
dilute  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  in  quantity  insufficient  to  decompose  the 
whole :  when  the  acid  is  used  in  excess,  chlorine  is  disengaged.* 

If  this  view  be  correct,  chloride  of  calcium -must  be  formed  simultane- 
ously with  the  hypochlorite,  as  shown  by  the  following  equation : 

2CaO  +  Cl<  ==  CaCl,  -f  CaCl,0, 
Lime.  CHlciuni        Calcium 

chloride,    hypochlorite. 

When  the  temperature  of  the  calcium  hydrate  has  risen  during  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  chlorine,  or  when  the  compound  has  been  subsequently 'exposed 
to  heat,  its  bleaching  properties  are  impaired  or  altogether  destroyed :  it 
then  contains  chlorate  and  chloride  of  calcium ;  oxygen,  in  variable  quan- 
tity, is  usually  set  free.  The  same  change  seems  to  ensue  by  long  keeping, 
even  at  the  common  temperature  of  the  air.  In  an  open  vessel  it  is 
speedily  destroyed  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air.  Commercial  bleaching- 
powder  thus  constantly  varies  in  value  with  its  age,  and  with  the  care  ori- 
ginally bestowed  upon  its  preparation :  the  best  may  contain  about  30  per 

*  Oay-Lit80ac,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.,  3d  seriee,  ▼.  296b 
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cent  of  ayaiUble  chlorine,  easily  liberated  bj  an  acid,  which  is,  howeyer, 
fftr  short  of  the  theoretical  quantity. 

The  general  method  in  which  this  substance  is  employed  for  bleaching  is 
the  following:  The  goods  are  first  immersed  in  a  dilute  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime  and  then  transferred  to  a  vat  containing  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
Deeomposition  ensues;  the  calcium  both  of  the  hypochlorite  and  of  the 
chloride  is  conrerted  into  sulphate,  while  the  free  hypochlorous  and  hydro- 
chloric acids  yield  water  and  free  chlorine : 

CaCLO,  +  CaCl,  -f  2S0.H,  =  2S0.Ca  +  2HC10  +  2HC1 ; 
and:  HCIO  -f-  MCI  =  OH,  -|-  CI,. 

The  chlorine, thus  disengaged  in  contact  with  the  cloth  causes  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  coloring  matter.  This  process  is  often  repeated,  it  being  unsafe 
to  use  strong  solutions.  White  patterns  are  on  this  principle  imprinted 
open  colored  cloth,  the  figures  being  stamped  with  tartaric  acid  thiokened 
with  gam-water,  and  then  the  stuff  immersed  in  the  chloride  bath,  when 
the  parts  to  which  no  acid  has  been  applied  remain  unaltered,  while  the 
printed  portions  are  bleached. 

For  purifying  an  offensive  or  infectious  atmosphere,  eu  an  aid  to  proper 
fenttUiion,  the  bleaching  powder  is  yery  conyenient.  The  solution  is  ex- 
posed in  shallow  vessels,  or  cloths  steeped  in  it  are  suspended  in  the  apart- 
ment, when  the  carbonic  ncid  of  the  air  slowly  decomposes  it  in  the  manner 
above  described.  An  addition  of  a  strong  acid  causes  rapid  disengagjement 
of  chlorine. 

The  value  of  any  sample  of  bleaching  powder  may  be  easily  determined 
bj  the  following  method,  in  which  the  feebly  combined  chlorine  is  esti- 
mated by  its  effect  in  oxidizing  a  ferrous  salt  to  ferric  salt,  2  molecules  of 
ferrous  o^de,  FeO,  requiring  for  this  purpose  2  atoms  of  chlorine:  the 
lai'ter  acts  by  decomposing  water  and  liberating  a  corresponding  quantity 
of  oxygen.  78  (more  correctly  78'16)  grains  of  green  ferrous  sulphate 
are  dissolved  in  about  two  ounces  of  water,  and  acidulated  by  a  few  drops 
of  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid :  this  quantity  will  require  for  oxidation 
10  grains  of  chlorine.  Fifty  grains  of  the  chloride  of  lime  to  be  examined 
are  next  rubbed  up  with  a  little  tepid  water,  and  the  whole  transferred  to 
the  burette*  before  described,  which  is  then  filled  up  to  0  with  water,  after 
which  the  contents  are  well  mixed  by  agitation.  The  liquid  is  next  grad- 
ually poured  into  the  solution  of  iron,  with  constant  stirring,  until  all  the 
iron  is  brought  to  the  state  of  ferric  salt,  which  may  be  known  by  a  drop 
ceasing  to  give  a  deep-blue  precipitate  with  potassium  ferricynnide.  The 
number  of  grain-measures  of  the  chloride  solution  employed  may  then  be 
read  off:  since  these  must  contain  10  grains  of  serviceable  chlorine,  the 
quantity  of  the  latter  in  the  50  grains  may  be  easily  reckoned.  Thus, 
suppose  72  such  measures  have  been  taken ;  then 

Heasnres.      Grs.  Chlorine.  Meairares.         Qn.  Chlorine. 

72        :         10        =        100        :         18-89 

The  bleaching-powder  contains  therefx>re  27*78  per  cent.f 

Calciitm  Sulphides. — The  monosulphide,  CaS,  is  obtained  by  reducing 
the  sulphate  at  a  high  temperature  with  charcoal  or  hydrogen :  it  is  nearly 
colorless,  and  but  little  soluble  in  water.  By  boiling  together  calcium 
hydrate,  water,  and  flowers  of  sulphur,  a  red  solution  is  obtained,  which, 
on  cooling,  deposits  crystals  of  the  bisulphide,  CaS,,  containing  water. 

•  Beep.  306. 

t  Orabmni's  Elements,  voL  L  p.  603.    For  other  methoda,  see  Watta's  Dictionary  of  Chomia* 
try,  L  p.  90*. 
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V 

When  the  sulphur  is  in  eicess,  and  the  boiling  long  continued,  &  penta- 
sulphide  is  generated :  hjposulphorous  acid  is  formed  as  usual  during 
these  reactions. 

Calcium  Phosphidk. — When  rapor  of  phosphorus  is  passed  OTer  frag- 
ments of  lime  heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  a  chocolat«-brown 
compound,  the  so-called  photphuret  of  lime,  is  produced.  This  substance  is 
probably  a  mixture  of  calcium  phosphide  and  phosphate.  When  thrown 
into  water  it  yields  spontaneously  inflammable  hydrogen  phosphide.  Ac- 
cording to  Paul  Th^nard,  the  calcium  phosphide  in  this  compound  has  the 
composition  P^Ca^  In  contact  with  water  it  yields  liquid  hydrogen  phos- 
phide, P,H^  (p.  216) : 

PjCa,  -f-  20H,  =  2CaO  +  PjH^: 

and  the  greater  portion  of  this  liquid  phosphide  is  immediately  decomposed 
into  solid  and  gaseous  hydrogen  phosphide : 

5P,H<    =    P^H,    +     6PH, 
Liquid.  Solid.  Qaaeoiu. 


Reactiona  of  the  Alkaline  Earth-meiaU  in  solution.  —  Barium,  strontium,  and 
calcium  are  thus  distinguished  from  all  other  substances,  and  from  each 
other. 

Caustic  potash,  when  free  from  carbonate,  and  caustic  ammonia,  occasion 
no  precipitates  in  dilute  solutions  of  the  alkaline  earths,  especially  of  the 
first  two,  the  hydrates  being  soluble  in  water. 

Alkaline  carbonates,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  give  white  precipitates,  in- 
soluble in  excess  of  the  precipitant,  with  all  three. 

Sulphuric  acid,  or  a  sulphate,  added  to  yery  dilute  solutions  of  the  salts 
of  these  metals,  gives  an  immediate  white  precipitate  with  barium  salts; 
a  similar  precipitate  after  a  short  interval  with  strontium  salts ;  and  occa- 
sions no  change  with  calcium  salts.  The  precipitates  with  barium  and 
strontium  salts  are  insoluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Solution  of  calcium  sulphate  gives  an  instantaneous  cloud  with  barium 
salts,  and  one  with  strontium  salts  after  a  little  time.  Strontium  sulphate  is 
itself  sufficiently  soluble  to  occasion  turbidity  when  mixed  with  barium 
chloride. 

Lastly,  the  soluble  oxalates  give  a  white  precipitate  in  the  most  dilute 
solutions  of  calcium  salts,  which  is  not  dissolved  by  a  drop  or  two  of  hy- 
drochloric, or  by  an  excess  of  acetic  acid.  This  is  an  exceedingly  charac- 
teristic test. 

The  chlorides  of  strontium  and  calcium  dissolved  in  alcohol  color  the  flame 
of  the  latter  red  or  purple:  barium  salts  communicate  to  the  flame  a  pale 
green  tint. 

Silieofluorie  acid  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  barium  salts,  none  with 
salts  of  strontium  or  calcium. 


GROUP  IL  — METALS  OF  THE  EARTHS. 

The  dyad  earth-metals  are  beryllium,  thorinum,  yttrium,  erbium,  lan- 
thanum, and  didymium.  With  these  it  will  be  convenient  to  describe  the 
tetradic  metals,  aluminium,  zirconum,  and  cerium;  the  first  two  because 
their  oxides  are  of  decidedly  earthy  character:  in  fact,  alumina  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  type  of  an  earthy  oxide;  and  the  third  on  account  of 
its  constant  association  with  lanthanum  and  didymium. 
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ALUMIHIUM. 
Atomic  weight,  27-4.     Symbol,  AL 

This  metal  oecurB  very  abundantly  in  nature  in  the  state  of  silicate,  as 
in  felspar  and  it«  associated  minerals ;  also  in  the  yarious  modifications  of 
ciay  thence  derired.  It  was  first  isolated  by  Wobler,  who  obtained  it  as  a 
gray  powder  by  decomposing  aluminium  chloride  with  potassium ;  and  H. 
Sainte-Glaire  Deyille,  by  an  improved  process  founded  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, has  succeeded  in  obtaining  it  in  the  compact  form  and  on  the  manu- 
facturing scale.  The  process  consists  in  decomposing  the  double  chloride 
of  aluminium  and  sodium,  Al^CI^.  2NaCl,  by  heating  it  with  metallic  sodium, 
flaor-spar  or  cryolite  being  added  as  a  flux.  The  reduction  is  effected 
in  crucibles,  or  on  the  large  scales  on  the  hearth  of  a  reyerberatory  furnace. 
Sodium  is  used  as  the  reducing  agent  in  preference  to  potassium :  first, 
because  it  is  more  easily  prepared ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  has  a  lower 
atomic  weight,  and,  consequently,  a  smaller  quantity  of  it  suffices  to  do  the 
same  amount  of  chemical  work. 

Aluminium  is  also  prepared  directly  from  cryolite  by  reduction  with 
^inm,  but  the  metal  thus  obtained  is  said  to  be  more  contaminated  with 
iron  and  silicium  than  that  prepared  by  Devillo's  process. 

Aluminium  is  remarkable  for  its  low  specific  gravity,  which  is  2*6 :  it  is 
nearly  as  white  as  silver,  and  is  capable  of  assuming  a  high  polish.  It  is 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  delicate  apparatus  and  ornamental  articles. 
Some  of  the  alloys  of  aluminium  promise  to  become  more  generally  appli- 
cable, more  especially  the  alloy  with  copper,  which  is  remarkable  for  being 
similar  in  appearance  to  gold :  this  alloy  is  found  already  in  commerce 
under  the  name  of  aluminium  bronze. 

Aluminium  forms  only  one  class  of  compounds,  in  all  of  which  it  appears 
to  be  trivalent,  one  atom  of  the  met«l  being  equivalent  to  three  atoms  of 
hydrogen ;  thus  the  chloride  is  AV^^fi]^,  the  oxide  AK'^^,0^  &o.  Each  of 
these  compounds,  however,  contains  two  atoms  of  aluminium,  and  it  may 
therefore  be  supposed  that  the  aluminium  is  really  tetradic,  one  unit  of 
equivalency  in  each  atom  being  neutralized  by  one  unit  in  the  other ;  thus, 

AlCl, 
the  chloride  is   |       .     That  such  is  the  case  is  inferred  from,  the  resem- 

AlCl, 
blance  of  the  aluminium  compounds  to  the  ferric  and  chromic  oompounds 
(p.  272). 

ALuxmiuM  Chloride,  Al^Cl^.  —  This  compound  is  obtained  in  solution  by 
dissolving  alumina  or  aluminium  hydrate  in  hydrochloric  acid  ;  but  the  so- 
lution, when  evaporated,  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid  and  leaves  alumina. 
The  anhydrous  chloride  may  be  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of  alumina 
and  finely  divided  carbon  in  chlorine  gas. 

Pure  precipitated  alumina  is  dried  and  mixed  with  oil  and  lampblack,  and 
the  mixture,  after  being  strongly  calcined  in  a  covered  crucible,  is  intro- 
daced  into  a  porcelain  tube  or  tubulated  earthen  retort  placed  in  a  furnace, 
and  connected  at  one  end  with  an  apparatus  for  evolving  chlorine,  and  at 
the  other  with  a  dry  receiver.  On  raising  the  heat  to  bright  redness,  and 
passing  chlorine  through  the  apparatus,  aluminium  chloride  distils  over, 
together  with  carbon  monoxide,  and  condenses  as  a  solid  mass  in  the  re- 
ceiver. 

A1,0,    -{.     C.    +    CI,    =    Al,Cle    +    SCO. 

Aluminium  chloride  is  a  transparent  waxy  substance,  having  a  crystal- 
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line  structure,  oolorleas  when  pure,  but  generally  exhibiting  a  yellow  color, 
due  perhaps  to  the  presence  of  iron.  It  boils  at  about  iS^,  fumes  in  the 
air,  and  smells  of  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  very  deliquescent,  and  dissoWes 
readily  in  water ;  the  solution  when  left  to  eyaporate  yields  the  hydr»ted 
chloride,  A1,C1«.120H,,  in  six-sided  prisms,  which  when  heated  are  reaoWed 
into  alumina  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

Aluminium  and  Sodium  Chloride^  Alfil^  2NaCl,  is  obt-ained  by  melting  to- 
gether the  component  chlorides  in  proper  proportions,  or  by  adding  the 
requisite  quantity  of  sodium  chloride  to  the  mixture  of  alumina  and  char- 
coal used  for  the  preparation  of  aluminium  chloride,  igniting  the  mass  in 
chlorine  or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  condensing  the  vapor  in  a  reoeiTcr.  It 
is  a  crystalline  mass,  less  deliquescent  than  aluminium  chloride,  and,  there- 
fore, more  conyenient  for  the  preparation  of  aluminium. 

Aluminium  Fluobidk,  Al^F^,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  gaseous  silieium 
fluoride  on  aluminium,  and  forms  cubic  crystals,  yolatilizing  at  a  red  heat, 
insoluble  in  water,  and  resisting  the  action  of  all  acids. 

Aluminium  and  Sodium  Fluoride,  Al,F(.6NaF,  occurs  abundantly,  as  cryolite, 
at  Eyigtok  in  Greenland,  and  is  prepared  artificially  by  pouring  hydro- 
fluoric acid  in  excess  on  a  mixture  of  calcined  alumina  and  sodium  car- 
bonate. Cryolite  forms  quadratic  crystals,  colorless,  transparent,  softer 
than  felspar,  and  of  specific  grayity  2*96.  It  is  used,  as  already  mentioned, 
for  the  preparation  of  aluminium,  and  in  Germany  for  the  manufacture  of 
soda  for  the  use  of  soap-boilers. 

Aluminium  OxiDK.  Alumina,  Al,0,. — This  substance  is  inferred  to  be 
a  sesquioxide  from  its  isomorphism  with  ferric  oxide.  It  is  prepared  by 
mixing  a  solution  of  alum  with  excess  of  ammonia,  by  which  an  extremely 
bulky,  white,  gelatinous  precipitate  of  aluminium  hydrate  is  thrown  down. 
This  is  washed,  dried,  and  ignited  to  whiteness.  Thus  obtained,  alumina 
Constitutes  a  white,  tasteless,  coherent  mass,  yery  little  acted  upon  by  acids. 
It  is  fusible  before  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe.  The  mineral  called  eorun' 
dum,  of  which  the  ruby  and  sapphire  are  transparent  varieties,  consists  of 
nearly  pure  alumina  in  a  crystalliied  state,  with  a  little  coloring  oxide: 
emery,  used  for  polishing  glass  and  metals,  is  a  coarse  variety  of  corundum. 
Alumina  is  a  very  feeble  base,  and  its  salts  have  often  an  acid  reaction. 

Aluminium  Hydbates. — Aluminium  forms  three  hydrates;  namely: 

Monohydrate    .        .     AlHO,      orAl,0,.OH. 
Dihydrate      .         .         Al^H^Oj  or  Al,0, .  20H, 
Trihidrate  .    Al^H^O,  or  Al,0, .  80H,. 

The  monohydrate  is  found  native,  as  diatpore,  in  translucent  masses  which 
crumble  to  powder  when  heated,  and  give  off  the  whole  of  their  water  at 
860*. 

The  trihydraie  is  the  ordinary  gelatinous  precipitate  obtained  by  treating 
solutions  of  aluminium-salts — alum,  for  example  —  with  ammonia  or  nl- 
kaline  carbonates.  When  dried  at  a  moderate  heat,  it  forms  a  soft  friable 
mass,  which  adheres  to  the  tongue  and  forms  a  stiff  paste  with  water,  but 
does  not  dissolve  in  that  liquid.  At  a  strong  red  heat,  it  parts  with  its 
water,  and  undergoes  a  very  great  contraction  of  volume.  It  dissolves 
with  g^eat  facility  in  acids,  and  in  the  fixed  caustic  alkalies.  When  a  solu- 
tion of  alumina  in  caustic  potash  is  exposed  to  the  air,  the  potash  absorbs 
carbonic  acid,  and  the  aluminium  trifaydrate  is  then  deposited  in  white 
crystals,  which  are  but  sparingly  soluble  in  acids. 

Aluminium  trihydrate  has  a  very  powerful  attraction  for  organic  matter, 
and  when  digested  in  solutions  of  vegetable  coloring-matter,  combines  wiUi 
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lad  cftiries  down  the  coloring  matter,  which  is  thus  remoTod  entirely  from 
the  liquid  if  the  alumina  is  in  sufficient  quantity.  The  pigments  called 
Uket  are  compounds  of  this  nature.  The  fibre  of  cotton  impregnated  with 
aliimina  acquires  the  same  power  of  retaining  coloring  matters :  hence  the 
great  use  of  aluminous  salts  as  mordants  to  produce  fast  colors. 

Alaminiam  trihydrate  occurs  native  as  Oibbtite,  a  stalactitic,  translucent, 
fibrous  mineral,  easily  dissolved  by  acids. 

DihydraU.  —  When  a  dilute  solution  of  aluminium  diacetate  is  exposed 
for  seTeral  days  to  a  temperature  of  100^  in  a  close  vessel,  the  acetic  acid 
appears  to  be  set  free,  although  no  precipitation  of  alumina  takes  place. 
The  liquid  acquires  the  taste  of  acetic  acid,  and  if  afterwards  boiled  in  an 
open  vessel,  gives  off  nearly  the  whole  of  its  acetic  acid,  the  alumina  never- 
theless remaining  in  solution.  This  solution  is  coagulated  by  mineral  acids 
and  by  most  vegetable  acids,  by  alkalies,  and  by  decoctions  of  dye-woods. 
The  alumina  contained  in  it  is,  however,  no  longer  capable  of  acting  as  a 
mordant.  Its  eoagulum  with  dye-woods  has  the  color  of  the  infusion,  but 
is  translucent  and  totally  different  from  the  dense  opaque  lakes  which 
ordinary  alumina  forms  with  the  same  coloring  matters.  On  evaporating 
the  solution  to  dryness  at  100^,  the  alumina  remains  in  the  form  of  dihy- 
drate,  retaining  only  a  trace  of  acetic  acid.  In  this  state  it  is  insoluble  ia 
the  stronger  acids,  but  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  provided  it  hns  not  been  pre- 
Tioasly  coagulated  in  the  manner  just  mentioned.  Boiling  potash  converts 
it  into  the  trihydrate.* 

Alummaiet.  —  The  hydrogen  in  aluminium  trihydrate  may  be  replaced  by 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  various  metals;  such  compounds  are  called 
aluminaUt.  According  to  Fr^my,  a  solution  of  alumina  in  potash  slowly 
eraporated,  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  deposits  granular  crystals  of  po- 
tassium aluminate,  Al^^^KO,,  or  Al^O^.OK^  Similar  compounds  occur  na- 
tive; thus  Spmell  is  an  aluminate  of  magnesium,  AF^^,Mg^^04 ;  Gahniity  an 
alaminate  of  lino,  AX'^^jLn^^O^, 

AiuMDnuM  SuLPHiDls,  Al^,.  —  When  the  vapor  of  carbon  bisulphide  is 
passed  over  alumina,  at  a  bright  red-heat,  a  glassy  melted  mass  remains, 
which  is  instantly  decomposed  by  water,  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

AiumxiUM  SuLPHATX,  (S04)-Al'^'^.180Hy  or  Al,Og.  3SO,.180H,.— • 
Prepared  by  saturating  dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  aluminium  hydrate,  and 
eraporating ;  or,  on  the  large  scale,  by  heating  clay  with  sulphuric  acid. 
It  crystallizes  in  thin  pearly  plates,  soluble  in  2  parts  of  water ;  it  has  a 
sweet  and  astringent  taste,  and  an  acid  reaction.  Heated  to  redness,  it  is 
decomposed,  leaving  pure  alumina.  Two  other  aluminium  sulphates,  with 
excess  of  base,  are  also  described,  one  of  which  is  insoluble  in  water. 

Aluminium  sulphate  combines  with  the  sulphates  of  potassium,  sodium, 
and  ammonium,  and  the  other  alkali-metals,  forming  double  salts  of  great 
interest,  the  alum».  Common  alum,  the  source  of  all  the  preparations  of 
alumina,  contains  (S04),AK^^K.120Hy  It  is  manufactured  on  a  very  large 
scale  from  a  kind  of  slaty  clay,  loaded  with  iron  bisulphide,  which  abounds 
in  certain  localities.  This  is  gently  roasted,  and  then  exposed  to  the  air  in 
a  moistened  state;  oxygen  is  absorbed ;  the  sulphur  becomes  acidified ;  fer- 
rous sulphate  and  aluminium  sulphate  are  produced,  and  afterwards  sepa- 
rated by  lixiviation  with  water.  The  solution  is  next  concentrated,  and 
mixed  with  a  quantity  of  potassium  chloride,  which  decomposes  the  iron- 
salt,  forming  ferrous  chloride  and  potassium  sulphate :  the  latter  combines 
with  the  aluminium  sulphate  to  form  alum.     By  crystallization  the  alum  is 

*  Walter  Cnun,  Chem.  8o<:.  Joum.  yI.  223, 
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separated  from  tbe  highly  soluble  iron  chloride,  and  afterwards  easily  pa- 
ritied  by  a  repetition  of  the  process.  Other  methods  of  alum-making 
exist,  and  are  sometimes  employed.  Potassium-alum  crystallizes  in  colorless, 
transparent  octohedrons  wbicli  often  exhibit  the  faces  of  the  cube.  It  has 
a  sweetish  and  astringent  taste,  reddens  litmus-paper,  and  dissoWes  in  18 
parts  of  water  at  15-5®,  and  in  its  own  weight  of  boiling  water.  Exposed 
to  heat,  it  is  easily  rendered  anhydrous,  and  by  a  yery  high  temperature  it 
is  decomposed.  The  crystals  haye  little  tendency  to  change  in  the  air. 
Alum  is  largely  used  in  the  arts,  in  preparing  skins,  dyeing,  Ac. :  it  is  oc> 
casionally  contaminated  with  iron  oxide,  which  interferes  with  some  of  its 
applications.  The  celebrated  Roman  alum,  made  from  al«m-«/oiie,  a  fel- 
spatbick  rock  altered  by  sulphurous  yapors,  was  once  much  prised  on  ac- 
count of  its  freedom  from  this  impurity.  A  mixture  of  dried  alum  and 
sugar,  carbonized  in  an  open  pan,  and  then  heated  to  redness  in  a  glass 
flask,  contact  with  air  being  ayoided,  ftirnishes  the  pyrophonu  of  HcniSbtrg^ 
which  ignites  spontaneously  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  The  essential 
ingredient  is,  in  all  probability,  finely  diyided  potassium  sulphide. 

Sodium-alum,  in  which  sulphate  of  sodium  replaces  sulphate  of  potassium, 
has  a  form  and  constitution  similar  to  that  of  the  salt  described:  it  is, 
however,  much  more  soluble,  and  difficult  to  crystallize. 

Ammonium-alum,  containing  NH^  instead  of  K,  yery  closely  resembles 
common  potassium-alum,  haying  the  same  figure,  appearance,  and  consti- 
tution, and  nearly  the  same  degree  of  solubility  as  that  substance.  It  is 
manufactured  for  commercial  use.  As  the  yalue  of  potassium  salts  is  con- 
tinually increasing,  ammonium-alum,  which  may  be  used  in  dyeing  with 
the  same  advantage  as  the  corresponding  potassium  salt,  has  almost  en- 
tirely replaced  the  potassium-alum.  When  heated  to  redness,  ammoniam- 
alum  yields  pure  alumina. 

Canum-alum,  (804),Al'^'Cs.l2OH^  and  Rvhidntm-alvm,  (SO<),Al'''Rb. 
12011,,  resemble  potassium  alum.  A  fft7v«r  a/um,  (S04),Al^^^Ag.l20H^  is 
formed  by  henting  equivalent  quantities  of  argentic  and  aluminium  sul- 
phates till  the  former  is  dissolved.  It  crystallizes  ih  regular  octohedrons, 
and  is  resolved  by  water  into  its  component  salts.  There  is  also  a  tkattium 
alum,  (S04),AI^^^T1.120H,,  which  crystallizes  in  regular  octohedrons. 

Lastly,  there  are  alums  isomorphous  with  those  just  described,  in  which 
the  trivalent  aluminium  is  replaced  by  trivalent  iron,  chromium,  and  man- 
ganese: for  example,  potassio-ferric  sulphate  or  potassium  iron  alum,  (SO^), 
Fc^^^K.120H,;  ammonio'chromie  tulphate,  (S0j,Cr'^-'NH4.120Hy  These 
will  be  described  further  on. 

Few  other  aluminium  salts  present  especial  interest,  except  the  silicates ; 
but  these  latter  are  of  great  importance.  Silicates  of  aluminium  enter 
into  the  composition  of  a  number  of  crystallized  minerals,  among  which 
felspar,  by  reason  of  its  abundant  occurrence,  occupies  a  prominent  place. 
Granite,  porphyry,  trachyte,  and  other  ancient  unstratified  rocks,  consist 
in  great  part  of  this  mineral,  which,  under  peculiar  circumstances  by  no 
means  well  understood,  and  particularly  by  the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid 
of  the  air,  suffer  complete  decomposition,  becoming  converted  into  a  soft, 
friable  mass  of  earthy  matter.  This  is  the  origin  of  clay;  the  change  it- 
self is  seen  in  great  perfection  in  certain  districts  in  Devonshire  and  Corn- 
wall, the  felspar  of  the  fine  white  granite  of  those  localities  being  often 
disintegrated  to  an  extraordinary  depth,  and  the  rock  altered  to  a  substance 
resembling  soft  mortar.  By  washing,  this  finely  divided  matter  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  quartz  and  mica;  and  the  milk-like  liquid,  being  collected 
in  tanks  and  suffered  to  stand,  deposits  the  suspended  clay,  which  is  after- 
wards dried,  first  in  the  air,  and  afterwards  in  a  stove,  and  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  porcelain.  The  composition  assigned  to  unaltered  fel- 
spar is  Si,0,.\lK,  or  Si04AlK.2SiO^  or  GSiO^ A1,0,.K,0.     The  exact  nature 
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of  ike  change  bj  which  felspar  passes  into  porcelain  clay  is  unknown,  al- 
thoagh  it  eyidently  consists  in  the  abstraction  of  silica  and  alkali. 

When  the  decomposing  rock  contains  iron  oxide,  the  claj  produced  is 
eolored.  The  diflferent  varieties  of  shale  and  slate  result  from  the  altera- 
tion of  ancient  cUx-beds,  apparentljr  in  manj  instances  bj  the  infiltration 
of  water  holding  silica  in  solution:  the  dark  appearance  of  some  of  these 
deposits  is  due  to  bituminous  matter. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  to  confound  clay  with  alumina:  all  clays  are 
essentially  silicates  of  that  base ;  they  often  vary  a  good  deal  in  composi- 
tion. Dilute  acids  exert  little  action  on  these  compounds;  but  by  boiling 
with  oil  of  Titriol,  alumina  is  dissolTod  out,  and  finely  divided  silica  left 
behind.  Clays  oontaining  an  admixture  of  calcium  carbonate  are  termed 
wiarU^  and  are  recognised  by  effervescing  with  acids. 

A  basic  aluminium  silicate,  Al^O^SiO,,  is  found  crystallized,  constituting 
the  beautiful  mineral  called  eyanite.  The  compounds  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  aluminium  silicates  with  other  silicates  are  almost  innumerable.  A 
■odiom  felspar,  aUnU^  containing  that  metal  in  place  of  potassium,  is  known, 
and  there  are  two  somewhat  similar  lithium-compounds,  tpodwmme  and  pe- 
taUtt,  The  geolitet  belong  to  this  class ;  analeime,  nepheline,  meiotifpe,  &c., 
are  double  silicates  of  sodium  and  aluminium,  with  water  of  crystallization. 
StUhiUy  hetUandite,  laumotUUe^  prekmU^  &c.,  consist  of  calcium  silicate  com- 
bined with  silicate  of  aluminium.  The  gametic  axinite^  mieOf  &c.,  have  a 
tiraikr  oompo^ition,  but  are  anhydrous.  Iron  sesquioxide  is  very  often 
Bubstitnted  for  alumina  in  these  minerals. 


Salts  of  aluminium,  when  moistened  with  cobalt  nitrate  and  heated  before 
the  blowpipe,  assume  a  characteristic  blue  color. 

Alnraina,  when  in  solution,  is  distinguished  without  difficulty.  Caustic 
poUitk  and  §oda  occasion  white  gelatinous  precipitates  of  aluminium  hy- 
drate, freely  soluble  in  excess  of  the  alkali.  Ammonia  produces  a  similar 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent.  The  alkaline  earbonalet  and 
carbonate  of  ammonia  precipitate  the  hydrate,  with  escape  of  carbonic  acid. 
The  precipitates  are  insoluble  in  excess. 

Ammonium  w^kide  also  produces  a  white  precipitate  of  aluminium 
bjdrate. 


BEBTLUinC,  or  QLUCOnniL 
Atomic  weight,  9*4.    Symbol,  Be. 

This  somewhat  rare  metal  occurs  as  a  silicate,  either  alone,  as  in  phena- 
cite,  or  associated  with  other  silicates,  as  beryl,  euclase,  leucophane,  hel- 
▼ite,  and  several  varieties  of  gadolinite ;  also  as  an  aluminate  in  chrysoberyl 
or  eymophane. 

Metallic  beryllium  is  obtained  by  passing  the  rapor  of  the  chloride  over 
melted  sodium.  It  is  a  white  metal  of  specific  gravity  2*1;  it  may  be 
forged  and  rolled  into  sheets  like  gold ;  its  melting  point  is  below  that  of 
silver.  It  does  not  decompose  water  at  the  boiling  heat.  Sulphuric  and 
bjdrochloric  acids  dissolve  it,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen. 

Beryllium  forms  but  one  class  of  compounds,  and  there  is  considerable 
doubt  as  to  its  atomic  weight  and  equivalent  value.  On  the  one  hand  it  is 
regarded  as  a  dyad,  like  calcium  and  magnesium,  with  the  atomic  weight 
9-4,  its  chloride  being  BeCl^  its  oxide  BeO;  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  teti«d, 
like  aluminium,  with  apparent  tri-equivalent  value,  on  which  snpponition 
its  chloride  would  be  Be,C1^  its  oxide  Be^O,,  and  its  atomic  weight  14 ;  but 
29 
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the  former  view  appears,  on  the  whole,  to  be  most  in  Mcordance  with  ob- 
served facts. 

Bbbtllium  CuLOBiDn,  BeCly  is  formed  by  heating  the  metal  in  chlorine 
or  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  or  by  the  action  of  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  on 
the  metal  or  its  oxide. 

The  anhydrous  chloride  is  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  over  an  ignited 
mixture  of  beryllia  and  charcoal.  It  is  less  volatile  than  aluminium  chlo- 
ride, very  deliquescent,  and  easily  soluble  in  water. 

Bkbtllium  Oxinn.  Bkbtllia,  BeO.  —  This  earth  may  be  prepared  from 
beryl,  or  eitber  of  the  other  beryllium  silicates,  by  fusing  the  finely  pounded 
mineral  with  potassium  carbonate  or  quicklime ;  treating  the  fused  mass 
with  hydrochloric  acid;  evaporating  to  dryness;  then  moistening  the  resi- 
due with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  treating  it  with  water,  whereby  every- 
Chtng  is  dissoWed  except  the  silica.  The  filtered  liquid  is  then  mixed  with 
excess  of  ammonia  solution,  which  throws  down  a  bulky  precipitate  con- 
taining both  alumina  and  beryllia;  this  precipitate  is  well  washed,  and  the 
beryllia  is  dissoWed  out  from  the  alumina  by  digestion  in  a  cold  strong  so- 
lution of  ammonium  carbonate.  The  liquid  is  again  filtered,  and  on  boiling 
it,  beryllium  carbonate  is  deposited  as  a  white  powder,  which,  when  ignited, 
leaves  pure  beryllia. 

Beryllia  is  very  much  like  alumina  in  physical  characters,  and  farther 
resembles  that  substance  in  being  readily  dissoWed  by  caustic  potash  or 
soda ;  but  it  is  distinguished  from  alumina  by  its  solubility,  when  recently 
precipitated,  in  a  cold  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate. 

Beryllium  salts  have  a  sweet  taste,  whence  the  former  name  of  the  metal, 
glucinum  (from  yXw^).  They  are  colorless,  and  are  distinguished  from  those 
of  aluminium  by  not  yielding  an  alum  with  potassium  sulphate,  nor  a  blue 
color  when  heated  before  the  blowpipe  with  cobalt  nitrate;  also  by  their 
reaction  with  ammonium  carbonate. 


ZntCOHIUK. 
Atomic  weight,  89-6.    Symbol,  Zr. 

This  is  a  tetrad  met«l,  intermediate  in  many  of  its  properties  between 
aluminium  and  silioium.  Its  oxide,  sirconia,  was  first  obtained  by  Klap- 
roth,  in  1789,  from  xircon,  which  is  a  silicate  of  xirconium.  It  has  since 
been  found  in  fergusonite,  eudialyte,  and  two  or  three  other  rare  minerals. 

Zirconium,  like  silicium,  is  capable  of  existing  in  three  different  states, 
amorphous,  crystalline,  and  graphitoTdal.  The  amorphous  and  crystalline 
varieties  are  obtained  by  processes  similar  to  those  described  for  preparing 
the  corresponding  modifications  of  silicium;  graphitoldal  sirconium  was 
obtained,  by  Troost,  in  attempting  to  decompose  sodium  xirconate  with 
iron,  in  light  scales  of  a  steel-gray  color.  Amorphous  xirconium  when 
heated  in  the  air  takes  fire  at  a  heat  somewhat  below  redness,  and  burns 
with  a  bright  light,  forming  sirconia.  Crystalline  xirconium  forms  very 
hard  brittle  scales  resembling  antimony  in  color  and  lustre;  it  burns  in  the 
air  only  at  the  heat  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe,  but  takes  fire  at  n  red 
heat  in  chlorine  (tas-  Zirconium  is  but  little  attacked  by  the  ordinary 
acids;  but  hydrofiuoric  acid  dissolves  it  readily,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen. 

ZiBCoiriiTii  OxiDR.  or  Ziboonia,  ZrO^  is  prepared  by  strongly  igniting 
sircon  (xirooninm  fiilioate)  with  four  times  its  weight  of  dry  sodium  carbon< 
ate  and  a  %m%\\  quantity  of  sodium  hydrate.     The  silica  is  separated  from 
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the  foscd  miMS  by  hydrochloric  acid,  as  described  in  the  esse  of  beryllia ; 
the  rcsalting  solation  is  treated  with  ammonia,  which  throws  down  zirconia 
generally  mixed  with  ferric  oxide;  the  precipitate  is  redissoWed  in  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  and  the  solution  is  boiled  with  excess  of  sodium  hyposulphito 
as  long  as  sulphurous  acid  continues  to  escape,  whereby  pure  zirconia  is 
precipitated,  the  whole  of  the  iron  remaining  in  the  solution.  Zirconia 
thus  obtained  forms  a  white  powder  or  hard  lumps  of  specific  gravity  4*35 
to  4*9.  By  fusing  it  with  borax  in  a  pottery  furnace  and  dissolying  out 
the  soluble  salts  with  hydrochloric  acid,  zirconia  is  obtained  in  small  quad- 
ratic prisms,  isomorphous  with  the  native  oxides  of  tin  and  titanium. 

Zirconium  hydrates  are  obtained  by  precipitating  the  solution  of  a  lir- 
eonium  salt  with  ammonia;  the  precipitate  contains  ZrH,0|  =  Zr02.0H|, 
or  ZrH^O^  =  ZrO,.20Hp  according  to  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  driea. 

Zirconia  acts  both  as  a  base  and  as  an  acid.  After  ignition  it  is  insoluble 
in  all  acids  except  hydrofluoric  and  very  strong  sulphuric  acid ;  but  the 
hydrate  dissolTes  easily  in  acids,  forming  the  zirconium  salts;  the  normal 
solphate  has  the  composition  (S04),Zr'*,  or  SOg.ZrO,. 

Compounds  of  zirconia  with  the  stronger  bases,  called  tireonaUtj  are  ob- 
tained by  precipitating  a  zirconium  salt  with  potash  or  soda,  or  by  igniting 
lireoaia  with  an  alkaline  hydrate.  Potcusium  tireonate  dissolves  completely 
in  water.  Three  sodium  zireonates  have  been  formed,  containing  ZrOyNa^^r 
ZrOyONa,;  Zr04Na4  =  ZrO,.20Na, ;  and  Zr,0„Na,  =  8ZrO,  ONa^ 

ZiBcoHivM  Fluobide,  ZrF|.  —  This  compound  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
zirconia,  or  the  hydrate,  in  hydrofluoric  acid ;  or  in  tho  anhydrous  state, 
hj  igniting  zirconia  with  ammonium  and  hydrogen  fluoride  (p.  270)  till  all 
the  ammonium  fluoride  is  driven  off.  It  unites  with  other  metallic  fluorides, 
forming  double  salts,  called  zircofluoridts  or  fluozirconafes,  which  are  isonior- 
phoos  with  the  corresponding  silicofluorides,  stannofluoridesi  and  titano- 
ilaorides,  and  are  mostly  represented  by  the  formulse 

4MF.ZrF«;     8MF.ZrP<;     2MP.ZrF4;     MF.ZrP^, 

in  which  M  denotes  a  monad  metal.  The  sodium  salt,  however,  has  the 
composition  oNaF.SZrF^. 


THOBUnm,  or  THOBIUX. 

Atomic  weight,  115*75.     Symbol,  Th. 

This  very  rare  metal  was  discovered  in  1828  by  Berzelius,  in  thorite,  a 
nuneral  from  the  Norwegian  island  Lovon,  in  which  it  exists  as  a  silicate. 
It  has  since  been  found  in  euxenite,  pyrochlore,  and  a  few  other  minerals, 
•11  very  scarce. 

Metallic  thorinum  is  obtained  by  reducing  the  chloride  with  potassium 
or  lodinm,  as  a  gray  powder,  which  acquires  metallic  lustre  by  pressnre, 
ud  has  a  density  of  7*66  to  7*9.  It  is  not  oxidized  by  water,  dissolves  easily 
in  aitric,  slowly  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  not  attacked  by  caustic  alkalies. 

Thorinum  forms  but  one  class  of  compounds,  in  all  of  which  it  is  bivalent. 

Tbokirum  Oxide,  or  Thobina,  ThO,  is  prepared  by  decomposing  thorite 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  separating  the  silica  in  the  usual  way,  treating  tho 
filtered  solution  with  hydrogen  sulphide  to  separate  lead  and  t  n«  and  prc- 
cipiittiog  the  thorina  by  ammonia,  together  with  small  quantities  of  the 
oxides  of  iron,  manganese,  and  uranium.  To  get  rid  of  these,  the  precipi- 
^te  19  redissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  hot  saturated  solution  is 
^iled  with  a  solution  of  neutral  potassium  sulphate.     The  thorinum  is 
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therebj  preeipiUted  u  tborinum  and  potMsium  salpbate ;  and  from  Uie 
solution  of  this  mU  in  hot  water,  the  thorinum  is  precipitated  as  a  hydrate, 
which,  on  ignition,  yields  pure  thorina. 

Thorina  is  white,  and  very  heavy,  its  specific  grsTity  being  9.402.  After 
ignition  it  is  insoluble  in  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  and  dissoWes  io 
strong  sulphuric  acid  only  after  prolonged  heating.  The  hydrate  precipi- 
tated from  thorinum  salts  by  alkalies  dissoWes  easily  in  acids. 

Thobinum  Crloudb,  ThCl,,  prepared  by  igniting  an  intimate  mixture  of 
thorina  snd  chsrcoal  in  chlorine  gas,  sublimes  in  white  shining  crystals. 
It  forms  double  salts  with  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali-metals. 

Thokirvm  Svlphatb,  SO^Th'^  crystallises  with  Tarious  quantities  of 
water,  according  to  the  temperature  at  which  its  solution  is  CTaporated. 
Thorinum  andpotatihim  tulphate,  fS04),Th^^K,.  OH,,  sepsrates  as  a  crystalline 
powder  when  a  crust  of  potassium  sulphate  is  suspended  in  a  solution  of 
thorinum  sulphate.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  solution  of  potassium  sulphate. 


CSRIVX.  —  LAXTHAVUX. — DIDTMIinL 

Ce  a  92. —  U  s  92-8.  — Di  s  96. 

These  three  metals  occur  together  as  silicates  in  the  Swedish  mineral 
cerite,  also  in  altanite,  orthite,  snd  a  few  others;  and  as  phosphates  in 
monasite,  edwardsite,  and  crypt olite,  a  mineral  occurring  disseminated 
through  apatite  and  through  certain  cobalt  ores. 

Cerium  was  diseoTered  in  1808  by  Klaproth,  and  by  Hisinger  and  Ber- 
selius,  who  obtained  it  in  the  form  of  oxide  from  cerite.  This  mineral  is 
completely  decomposed  by  boiling  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  silica 
being  separated,  and  the  cerium,  together  with  iron  and  other  metals,  dis- 
soWing  as  chloride.  On  treating  the  acid  solution  thus  obtidned  with  oxalic 
acid,  cerium  oxalate  is  precipitated  as  a  white  crystalline  powder,  which, 
when  ignited,  leaves  a  brown  oxide.  The  product  thus  obtained  was  for 
some  time  regarded  as  the  oxide  of  a  single  metal,  cerium ;  but  in  1839  and 
1841,  Mosander*  showed  that  it  contained  the  oxides  of  two  other  metals, 
which  he  designated  as  lanthanum\  and  <lidj^mttiffi.{ 

Cerium  oxide  may  be  separated  from  the  oxides  of  lanthsnum  and  didy- 
mium  by  treating  the  crude  brown  oxide  aboTe  mentioned,  first  with  dilute 
and  then  with  strong  nitric  acid,  which  gradually  remoTcs  the  whole  of  the 
lanthanum  and  didymium  oxides. 

The  separation  of  these  two  oxides  one  from  the  other  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult, and  can  be  effected  only  by  successive  crystallisation  of  their  sul- 
phates. If  the  lanthanum  salt  is  in  excess,  in  which  case  the  solution  of 
the  mixed  sulphates  has  only  a  faint  amethyst  tinge,  the  liquid  is  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  the  residue  heated  to  a  temperature  just  below  redness,  to 
render  the  sulphates  anhydrous.  The  residue  thus  obtained  is  then  to  be 
added  by  small  portions  to  ice-cold  water,  in  which  it  dissolves  easily,  and 
the  resulting  solution  heated  in  a  water-bath  to  about  40^.  Lanthanum  sul- 
phate then  crystalliies  out,  containing  only  a  small  quantity  of  didymium, 
and  may  be  further  purified  by  repeating  the  whole  process.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  didymium  salt  is  in  excess,  in  which  case  the  liquid  has  a 
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decided  rose  color,  separation  maj  be  effected  bj  leaving  the  acid  solution 
in  a  warm  plaoe  for  a  day  or  two.  Didymiiim  sulphate  then  separates  in 
large  rhombohedral  crystals. 

Metallic  cerium,  lanthanum,  and  didymium  are  obtained  by  reducing 
the  chlorides  with  sodium,  in  the  form  of  gray  powders,  which  decompose 
water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  dissolve  rapidly  in  dilute  acids  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen. 

Ccriaai  forms  three  series  of  compounds :  the  ctrotu  eompounda,  in  which  it 
is  bivalent,  0.  ^.,  Ce€l,,  CeO,  CeS04;  the  eerie  compoundtf  in  which  it  is  ap- 
parently trivalent,  but  really  quadrivalent,  like  the  ferric  salt,  e.  y.,  eerie 

CeF, 
fluoride,  Ce.Fg  si    |        ;  and  the  eeroeo-eerie  eompounda^  of  intermediate 

CeF, 
composition,  and,  perhaps,  consisting  of  compounds  of  the  other  two,  e,  ff,, 
eeroso-cerie  oxide,  Ce^04  =  CeO.Ce|Og. 

Ceroua  ozuie,  CeO,  is  obtained  by  igniting  the  carbonate  or  oxalate  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen,  as  a  grayish-blue  powder,  quickly  converted  into 
ceroao-ceric  oxide  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Its  salts  are  colorless.  The 
ntlpkaie,  SO^Ce,  crystallises  with  various  quantities  of  water,  according  to 
the  temperature  at  which  it  is  deposited.  Cerium  and  potastium  tulphate, 
{SO^)fi9Kj,  separates  as  a  white  powder  on  immersing  solid  potassium  sul- 
phate in  a  solution  of  a  cerous  salt.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  pure  water, 
but  insoluble  in  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium  sulphate.  The  forma- 
tion of  this  salt  affords  the  means  of  separating  cerium  from  most  other 
metals. 

The  only  cerio  compounds  actually  known  are  the  fluoride,  Ce^Fg,  already 
mentioned,  which  may  be  obtained  as  a  yellow  precipitate,  and  likewise 
occurs  native  as  fluoeeriu,  and  an  oxyfluoride,  Cejffip  occurring  as  fluo- 
teruu  at  Finnbo,  in  Sweden. 

0  =  Ce 


(!>*^ 


Cero9th€erie  oxide,*  Ce,  O.,  or         Cc        ,   analogous  in  composition   to 

J  >^ 
0»Ce 

ferrosoferrie  or  magnetic  iron  oxide,  is  produced  when  cerous  hydrate, 
carbonate,  or  nitrate  is  ignited  in  an  open  vessel.  It  is  yellowish-white, 
icqaires  a  deep  orange-red  color  when  heated,  but  recovers  its  original 
tint  on  cooling.  It  is  not  converted  into  a  higher  order  by  ignition  in 
hydrogen.  Ceroso-eeric  hydrcUe,  Ce,04 .  80(1^  obtained  by  passing  chlorine 
into  aqueous  potash  in  which  cerous  hydrate  is  suspended,  is  a  bright- 
yellow  precipitate,  which  dissolves  readily  in  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids, 
forming  yellow  solutions  of  ceroso-ceric  salts ;  and  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
with  evolution  of  chlorine,  forming  colorless  cerous  chloride. 

The  solution  of  the  sulphate  yields  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  first, 
brown-red  crystals  of  the  salt,  (S0^)eCc5.  18  aq..  or  8S04Ce''.  (SO^)fie^^^^ 
18  sq ,  and  afterwards  a  yellow  indistinctly  crystalline  salt,  containing 
SO/V.  {SO^)fie'^\ .  18  aq.f 

All  ceroso-ceric  compounds,  when  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  give 
off  chlorine,  and  are  reduced  to  the  corresponding  cerous  compounds ;  thus : 

Ce,0^       -f       8HC1       =       8CeCl,       +       40H,    +    CI, 

Ccroto-ceric  ozJde.  Gerona  chk»1de. 

*  A  Mtqnlnxlde,  Ce^  Is  commonly  urnld  to  exist,  and  is  desffciuited  u  eerie  oxide,  bat  there 
b  no  proof  of  its  existence;  neither  are  any  salU  of  analogous  composition  known  with  cei^ 
tilntj. 

t  The  symbol  aq.  (abbreviation  of  o^ua)  is  often  used  to  denote  water  of  crystallisation. 
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Lanihamam  »  bWalent,  forming  only  one  set  of  componnds,  Tit.  I^t^Cl* 
LaO,  LaSOf.  There  is,  however,  «  higher  oxide,  the  composition  of  whick 
is  not  exactly  known.  Lanthanum  salts  are  colorless ;  their  solutions  yield, 
with  alkalies,  a  precipitate  of  lanthanum  k^drate,  LaH^O^  or  LaO.OH^ 
which,  when  ignited,  leaves  the  white  anhydrous  mon'oxide.  Both  the  hy- 
drate  and  the  anhydrous  oxide  disnoWe  easily  in  acids.  Ltmihamim  tulpkaU 
forms  small  prismatic  crystals,  containing  SOfLa .  80H^  Lanihanam  and 
paiauium  sulphate,  {80^)^ja,Kj,  is  formed,  on  mixing  the  solution  of  a  lan- 
thanum salt  with  potassium  sulphate,  as  a  white  crystalline  precipitate, 
resembling  the  corresponding  cerium  salt. 

Didymium  is  also  bivalent ;  its  salts  are  rose-colored,  and  their  solutions 
give,  with  alkalies,  a  pale  rose-colored  precipitate  of  the  kjfdraU^  DiH,Oy 
which,  when  ignited  in  a  covered  crucible,  leaves  the  anhydrous  monoxide, 
DiO,  in  white,  hard  lumps.  When,  however,  the  hydrate,  nitrate,  carbon- 
ate, or  oxalate  of  didymium  is  heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  not 
very  strongly ,*a  dark-brown  peroxide  is  left,  containing  from  0*8  to  0*9  per 
cent,  oxygen  more  than  the  monoxide.  This,  when  treated  with  acids, 
dissolves  readily,  giving  off  oxygen   and  yielding  a  salt  of  the  monoxide. 

Didymium  sulphate  separates  from  an  acid  solution,  by  spontaneous 
evaporation,  in  well-defined  rhombohedral  crystals,  exhibiting  numerous 
secondary  faces,  and  containing  88O4IM .  8  aq. :  they  are  isomorphons  with 
the  similarly  constituted  sulphates  of  yttrium,  erbium,  and  cadmium.  The 
sulphate  is  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water,  and  a  solution  saturated 
in  the  cold  deposits,  when  heated  to  the  boiling-point,  a  crystalline  powder 
containing  SO^Di '  2  aq. 

Jhdymmm  and  potassmm  tulphate,  (SOJ^iK,  resembles  the  lanthanum 
salt. 

Solutions  of  didymium  salts  exhibit  a  well-marked  absorption  spectrum,* 
containing  two  black  lines  inclosing  a  very  bright  space.  One  of  these 
black  lines  is  in  the  yellow,  immediately  following  Fraunhofer's  line  D; 
the  other  is  situated  between  £  and  h.  These  characters  can  be  distinctly 
recognised  in  a  solution  half  an  inch  deep,  containing  only  O'Ol  per  cent, 
of  didymium  salt.  Lanthanum  salts  do  not  exhibit  an  absorption  spectrum 
(Gladstone). 


STTJUUM  AHD  EBBIITM. 
Y  =  61-7.    Eb  =  112-6. 


These  metals  exist  as  silicates  in  the  gadolinite  or  ytterbite  of  Ttterby  in 
Sweden,  and  in  a  few  other  rare  minerals.  A  third  metal,  called  terbium, 
has  also  been  supposed  to  be  associated  with  them ;  but  recent  experiments, 
especially  those  of  Bahr  and  Bunsen,f  have  thrown  very  great  doubt  upon 
its  existence. 

To  obtain  the  earths,  yttria  and  erbia,  in  the  separate  state,  gadolinite 
is  digested  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  separated  from  the 
silica  is  treated  with  oxalic  acid,  which  throws  down  the  oxalates  of  erbium 
and  yttrium,  together  with  those  of  calcium,  cerium,  lanthanum,  and  didy- 
mium. These  oxalates  are  converted  into  nitrates;  the  solution  is  treated 
with  excess  of  solid  potassium  sulphate,  to  separate  the  cerium  metals ; 
the  erbium  and  yttrium,  which  still  remain  in  solution,  are  again  precipi- 
tated by  oxalic  acid;  and  the  same  treatment  is  repeated,  till  the  solution 
of  the  mixed  earths,  when  examined  by  the  spectral  apparatus,  no  longer 
exhibits  the  absorption  bands  characteristic  of  didymium.     To  separate 

*  See  IdOBT,  p.  00.  f  Ann.  Ch.  Ph*rm.  cxzxvU.  1. 
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the  •rbi*  and  yttria,  they  ar«  again  precipitated  bj  oxalic  acid.  The  oxa- 
lates are  eonrerted  into  nitrates,  and  tlie  nitrates  of  erbium  and  yttrium 
are  separated  by  a  series  of  fractional  crystallisations,  the  erbium  salt 
being  the  less  soluble  of  the  two,  and  crystallising  out  first ;  but  the  pro- 
eess  requires  attention  to  a  number  of  details,  which  cannot  be  here  de- 
aeribed.* 

Metallie  erbium  has  not  been  isolated.  Yttrium  (containing  erbium) 
was  obtained  by  Berselius,  as  a  blackish-gray  powder,  by  igniting  yttrium 
chloride  with  potassium. 

BrUa,  Eb^^O,  obtained  by  ignition  of  erbium  nitrate  or  oxalate,  has  a 
faint  rose  color.  It  does  not  melt  at  the  strongest  white  beat,  but  aggre- 
gates to  a  spongry  mass,  glowing  with  an  intense  ffreen  light,  which,  when 
examined  by  the  spectroscope,  exhibits  a  eontinuotu  spectrum  intersected 
by  a  number  of  bright  bands.  Solutions  of  erbium-salts,  on  the  other 
hand,  give  an  absorption-spectrum  exhibiting  dark  bands,  and  the  points 
ofnutzimum  intentUy  of  the  Ught  bandt  in  the  emianon-tpeetrum  of  glowing  erbia 
coineUe  exaeilg  in  position  with  the  points  of  greatest  darkness  in  the  absorption- 
^eetrum.  The  position  of  these  bands  is  totally  different  from  those  in  the 
emission  and  absorption -spectra  of  didymiom.f 

Erbium  salts  have  a  rose-red  color,  deeper  in  the  hydrated  than  in  the 
anhydrous  state ;  they  have  an  acid  reaction  and  sweet  astringent  taste. 
The  sulphatef  SSO^Eb'^ .  8aq.,  forms  light  rose-colored  crystals,  isomorphous 
with  the  sulphates  of  yttrium  and  didymiuni. 

YUria,  Y'^O,  is  a  soft,  nearly  white  powder,  which  when  ignited  glows 
with  a  pure  white  light,  and  yields  a  spectrum  not  containing  any  bright 
bands,  like  that  of  erbia.  It  does  not  unite  directly  with  water,  but  is 
precipitated  as  a  hydrate  by  alkalies,  Arom  solutions  of  yttrium-salts.  It 
dissoWes  slowly  but  completely  in  hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  sulphuric  acids, 
forming  colorless  solutions,  which  do  not  exhibit  an  absorption-spectrum. 

Ttirntm  sulphate^  8S04Y^^.  8aq.,  forms  small  colorless  crystals. 


Reaetums  of  the  Earth-Metals. 

1.  All  these  metals  are  precipitated  from  their  solutions  by  ammonium 
solphide,  as  hydrates,  not  as  sulphides.  They  are  not  precipitated  by 
hydrogen  sulphide. 

2.  The  hydrates  of  aluminium  and  beryllium  are  soluble  in  caustic  pot- 
ash; those  of  the  other  earth-metals  are  insoluble. 

8.  Beryllium  hydrate  dissoWes  in  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  ammonium 
cm-bonaU,  and  is  precipitated,  &s  carbonate,  on  boiling.  Aluminium  hydrate 
is  insoluble  in  ammonium  carbonate  (see  further,  p.  887). 

4.  Of  the  earth-metals  whose  hydrates  are  insoluble  in  potash, — namely, 
lireonium,  thorinuro,  cerium,  lanthanum,  didymium,  erbium,  and  yttrium, 
— lireonium  and  thorinum  may  be  precipitated  as  hyposulphites  by  boiling 
the  solution  with  sodium  ht^posulphite,  the  other  metals  remaining  in  solution. 
The  precipitate  when  ignited  leaTes  pure  airconia  or  thorina,  or  a  mixture 
of  the  two. 

5.  Zirconium  and  thorinum  may  be  separated  one  from  the  other  by 
means  of  ammonium  oxalate^  which,  when  added  in  excess,  precipitates  the 
thorinum  as  oxalate,  and  leaves  the  zirconium  in  solution. 

6.  Cerium,  lanthanum,  and  didymium  are  separated  from  yttrium  and 
erbium  by  adding  an  excess  of  potassium  sulphate,  which  throws  down  the 

*  8ee  W&tt«*v  Dictfoiuiry  of  Ghftintstry,  toI  t.  p.  721. 

t  The  paper  by  Bnhr  and  Bnnaen,  above  refernxl  to,  is  accompanied  by  exact  diagranui  of  the 
crbfaim  and  dldymJam  spectra. 
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oerium  meUls,  le«Ting  yttrium  ant]  erbium  in  eolation ;  to  insure  complete 
precipitation,  the  solution  must  be  left  in  contact  for  some  time  with  a 
piece  of  solid  potassium  sulphate 

Cerium  maj  be  separated  from  lanthanum  and  didymium,  as  already 
obseryed,  by  treating  the  mixed  oxides  several  times  with  niirie  add  (p. 
840).  Another  method  is  to  boil  the  mixed  oxides  (the  cerium  being  in 
the  state  of  ceroso-ceric  oxide)  with  solution  of  tal^ammomae.  The  lantha- 
num and  didymium  then  gradually  dissolve,  as  chlorides,  while  the  cerium 
remains  as  ceroso-ceric  oxide.  A  third  method  is  to  precipitate  the  8olu> 
tion  of  the  three  metals  with  excess  of  potash,  and  pass  chlorine  in  excess 
through  the  solution  and  precipitate;  the  cerium  is  then  separated  as 
bright-yellow  ceroso-ceric  hydrate,  while  the  lanthanum  and  didymium 
redissoWe  as  chlorides.  This  reaction  serves  to  detect  very  small  quanti- 
ties of  cerium  mixed  with  the  other  two  metals.  Cerium  is  further  distin- 
guished by  the  light-yellow  color  of  anhydrous  ceroso-ceric  oxide,  and  by 
the  reaction  of  its  compounds  when  fused  before  the  blow-pipe  with  borax 
or  phosphorus  salt,  the  glass  thus  formed  being  deep-red  while  hot,  and 
becoming  colorless  on  cooling.  Didymium  is  distinguished  by  the  dark- 
brown  color  of  its  higher  oxide;  by  the  pale  rose-color  which  its  salts 
impart  to  a  bead  of  bornx  or  phosphorus  salt ;  and  by  the  peculiar  character 
of  its  absorption  spectrum  (p.  342). 

The  methods  of  separating  lanthanum  ffom  didymium,  and  yttrium  from 
erbium — imperfect  at  the  best — have  been  already  noticed. 

MANUFACTURB  OF  GLASS,  PORCELAIN,  AND  KARTHSNWARB. 

OloBt.  —  Glass  is  a  mixture  of  various  insoluble  silicates  with  excess  of 
silica,  altogether  destitute  of  crystalline  structure;  the  simple  silicates, 
formed  by  fusing  the  bases  with  silicic  acid  in  equivalent  proportions,  very 
often  crystallize,  which  happens  also  with  the  greater  number  of  the  natural 
silicates  included  among  the  earthy  minerals.  Compounds  identical  with 
some  of  these  are  also  occasionally  formed  in  artificial  processes,  where 
large  masses  of  melted  glassy  matter  are  suffered  to  cool  slowly.  The 
alkaline  silicates,  when  in  a  state  of  fusion,  have  the  power  of  dissolving 
a  large  quantity  of  silica. 

Two  principal  varieties  of  glass  are  met  with  in  commerce  —  namely, 
glass  composed  of  silica,  alkali,  and  lime,  and  glass  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  lead  silicate ;  crown  and  plafe  ffUut  belong  to  the  former  di- 
vision; ftmi  gla99,  and  the  material  of  artificial  gems,  to  the  latter.  The 
lead  promotes  fusibility,  and  confers  also  density  and  lustre.  Common 
green  bottle-glass  contains  no  lead,  but  much  silicate  of  iron,  derived  from 
the  impure  materials.  The  principle  of  the  glass  manufacture  is  very  sim- 
ple. Silica,  in  the  shape  of  sand,  is  heated  with  potassium  or  sodium  car- 
bonate,  and  slaked  lime  or  lead  oxide;  at  a  high*  temperature,  fusion  and 
combination  occur,  and  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled.  Glauber's  salt  mixed 
with  charcoal  is  sometimes  substituted  for  soda.  When  the  melted  mass 
has  become  perfectly  clear  and  free  from  air-bubbles,  it  is  left  to  cool  until 
it  assumes  the  peculiar  tenacious  condition  proper  for  working. 

The  operation  of  fusion  is  conducted  in  large  crucibles  of  refractory 
fire-clay,  which  in  the  case  of  lead-glass  are  covered  by  a  dome  at  the  top, 
and  have  an  opening  at  the  side,  by  which  the  materials  are  introduced, 
and  the  melted  glass  withdrawn.  Great  care  is  exercised  in  the  choice  of 
the  sand,  which  must  be  quite  white  and  free  from  iron  oxide.  Red  lead, 
one  of  the  higher  oxides,  is  preferred  to  litharge,  although  immediately 
reduced  to  monoxide  by  the  heat,  the  liberated  oxygen  serving  to  destroy 
any  combuRtible  matter  that  might  accidentally  find  its  way  into  the  crucible, 
and  stain  the  glass  by  reducing  a  portion  of  the  lead.    Potash  gives  a  better 
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glass  than  soda,  although  the  latter  is  Tery  generally  employed,  from  its 
lover  price.  A  certain  proportion  of  broken  and  waste  glass  of  the  same 
kind  is  always  added  to  the  other  materials. 

Articles  of  blown  glass  are  thus  made:  The  workman  begins  by  collecting 
a  proper  quantity  of  soft  pasty  glass  at  the  end  of  bis  blowpipe^  an  iron 
tube  five  or  six  feet  in  length,  terminated  by  a  mouthpiece  of  wood ;  he 
then  begins  blowing,  by  which  the  lump  is  expanded  into  a  kind  of  flask, 
Boaeeptible  of  baring  its  form  modified  by  the  position  in  which  it  is  held, 
and  the  Telocity  of  rotation  continually  given  to  the  iron  tube.  If  an  open- 
mouthed  vessel  is  to  be  made,  an  iron  rod,  called  a /7on/i7  or  puntily  is  dipped 
into  the  glass  pot  and  applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  to  which  it  thus 
renres  as  a  handle,  the  blowpipe  being  removed  by  the  application  of  a 
eold  iron  to  the  neck.  The  vessel  is  then  re-heated  at  a  hole  left  for  the 
parpose  in  the  wall  of  the  furnace,  and  the  aperture  enlarged,  and  the 
Tessel  otherwise  altered  in  figure  by  the  aid  of  a  few  simple  tools,  until 
completed.  It  is  then  detached,  and  carried  to  the  annealing  oven,  where 
it  undergoes  slow  and  gradual  cooling  during  many  hours,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  obviate  the  excessive  brittleness  always  exhibited  by  glass  which 
has  been  quickly  cooled.  The  large  circular  tables  of  crown  glass  are  made  by 
a  Tery  curious  process  of  this  kind :  the  globular  flask  at  first  produced, 
transferred  from  the  blowpipe  to  the  pontil,  is  suddenly  made  to  assume 
the  form  of  a  flat  disc  by  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  rapid  rotatory  move- 
ment given  to  the  rod.  Plate  glass  is  cast  upon  a  flat  metal  table,  and,  after 
very  careful  annealing,  ground  true  and  p3li8hed  by  suitable  machinery. 
Tabes  are  made  by  rapidly  drawing  out  a  hollow  cylinder ;  and  from  these 
a  great  variety  of  useful  small  apparatus  may  be  constructed  with  the  help 
of  a  lamp  and  blowpipe,  or,  still  better,  the  bellows-table  of  the  barometer- 
maker.  Small  tubes  may  be  bent  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  or  gas  jet, 
and  cat  with  great  ease  by  a  file,  a  scratch  being  made,  and  the  two  por- 
tions palled  or  broken  asunder  iii  a  way  easily  learned  by  a  few  trials. 

Specimens  of  the  two  chief  varieties  of  glass  gave  the  following  results 
on  analysis : 


-Bohenlao  plate  gloM  (ezcelleiit).* 

Silica  .        .        .     600 

Potassium  oxide  25*0 

Lime  •        .        •     12*6 


97-6 


SngliBh  flint  glMi.t 
Silica        .         .        .     61 -98 
Potassium  oxide   .         18*77 
Lead  oxide       .        .    88*28 


98*98 


The  difficultly  fusible  white  Bohemian  tube,  so  valuable  in  organic  analysis, 
has  been  found  to  contain,  in  100  parts: 


Silica 

Lime,  with  trace  of  alumina 

Magnesia 

Potassium  oxide 

Traces  of  manganese,  &c.,  and  loss 


72-80 
9*68 

*40 
16*80 

•82 


Different  colors  are  often  communicated  to  glass  by  metallic  oxides. 
Thus,  oxide  of  cobalt  gives  deep  blue;  oxide  of  manganese,  amethyst; 
aprons  oxide,  ruby-red ;  cupric  oxide,  green ;  the  oxides  of  iron,  dull  green 
or  brown,  &c.  These  are  either  added  to  the  melted  contents  of  the  glass- 
\^,  in  which  they  dissolve,  or  applied  in  a  particular  manner  to  the  surface 
of  the  plate  or  other  object,  which  is  then  reheated,  until  fUsion  of  the 
eolormg  matter  occurs :  such  is  the  practice  of  enamelling  and  glass-paint- 


•  Hitacherlich,  Lehrbnch,  U.  187. 
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ing.     An  opaque  white  appearance  is  given  bj  oxide  of  Un;  the  enamel 
of  wat«h-face0  is  thus  prepared. 

When  silica  is  melted  with  twice  its  weight  of  potassium  or  sodium  car> 
bonate,  and  the  product  treated  with  water,  the  greater  part  dissolves,  yield- 
ing a  solution  from  which  acids  precipitate  gelatinous  silica.  This  is  the 
ioluble  gloMt  of  Professor  Fuchs:  its  solution  has  been  used  for  rendering 
muslin  and  other  fabrics  of  cotton  or  linen  less  combustible,  for  making 
artificial  stone,  and  preserving  natural  stone  from  decay,  and  for  a  peculiar 
style  of  mural  painting  called  tttrtoehromy.* 

Porcelain  and  Earthenware.  —  The  plasticity  of  natural  days,  and  their 
hardening  when  exposed  to  heat,  are  properties  which  suggested  in  very 
early  times  their  application  to  the  making  of  vessels  for  the  various  pur- 
poses of  daily  life :  there  are  few  branches  of  industry  of  higher  antiquity 
than  that  exercised  by  the  potter. 

True  porcelain  is  distinguished  from  earthenware  by  very  obvious  char- 
acters. In  porcelain  the  body  of  the  ware  is  very  compact  and  translucent, 
and  breaks  with  a  conchoidal  fracture,  symptomatic  of  a  commencement  of 
fusion.  The  glaxe,  too,  applied  for  giving  a  perfectly  smooth  surface,  is 
closely  adherent,  and,  in  fact,  graduates  by  insensible  degrees  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  body.  In  earthenware,  on  the  contrary,  the  fracture  is  open 
and  earthy,  and  the  glaxe  detachable  with  greater  or  less  facility.  The 
compact  and  partly  glassy  character  of  porcelain  is  the  result  of  the  admix- 
ture with  the  clay  of  a  small  portion  of  some  substance  which  is  fusible  at 
the  temperature  to  which  the  ware  is  exposed  when  baked  or  fired,  and 
being  absorbed  by  the  more  infusible  portion,  binds  the  whole  into  a  solid 
ma^s  on  cooling:  such  substances  are  found  in  felspar,  and  in  a  small 
admixture  of  calcic  or  alkaline  silicate.  The  clay  employed  in  porcelain- 
making  is  always  directly  derived  from  decomposed  felspar,  none  of  the 
clays  of  the  secondary  strata  being  pure  enough  for  the  purpose:  it  must 
be  white,  and  free  from  iron  oxide.  To  diminish  the  contraction  which  this 
substance  undergoes  in  the  fire,  a  quantity  of  finely  divided  silica,  carefully 
prepared  by  crushing  and  grinding  calcined  fiints  or  chert,  is  added, 
together  with  a  proper  proportion  of  felspar  or  other  fusible  material,  also 
reduced  to  impalpable  powder.  The  utmost  pains  are  taken  to  effect  per- 
fect uniformity  of  mixture,  and  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  particles  of 
grit,  or  other  foreign  bodies.  The  ware  itself  is  fnshioned  either  on  the 
potter's  wheel — a  kind  of  vertical  lathe — or  in  moulds  of  plaster  of  Paris, 
and  dried  first  in  the  air,  afterwards  by  artificial  heat,  and  at  length  com- 
pletely hardened  by  exposure  to  the  temperature  of  ignition.  The  porous 
hucuit  is  x)Ow  fit  to  receive  its  glaze,  which  may  be  either  ground  felspar,  or 
a  mixture  of  gypsum,  silica,  and  a  little  porcelain  clay,  diffused  through 
water.  The  piece  is  dipped  for  a  moment  into  this  mixture,  and  withdrawn : 
the  water  sinks  into  its  substance,  and  the  powder  remains  evenly  spread 
upon  its  surface ;  it  is  once  more  dried,  and,  lastly,  fired  at  an  exceedingly 
high  temperature. 

The  porcelain -furnace  is  a  circular  structure  of  masonry,  having  several 
fireplaces,  and  surmounted  by  a  lofty  dome.  Dry  wood  or  coal  is  con- 
sumed as  fuel,  and  its  fame  directed  into  the  interior,  and  made  to  circu- 
late around  and  among  the  earthen  cases,  or  seggars^  in  which  the  articles 
to  be  fired  are  packed.  Many  hours  are  required  for  this  operation,  which 
must  be  very  carefully  managed.  After  the  lapse  of  several  days,  when 
the  furnace  has  completely  cooled,  the  contents  are  removed  in  a  finished 
state,  80  far  as  regards  the  ware. 

The  ornamental  part,  consisting  of  gilding  and  painting  in  enamel,  has 
yet  to  be  executed;  after  which  the  pieces  are  again  heated,  in  order  to  flux 
the  colors.     The  operation  has  sometimes  to  be  repeated  more  than  once. 

*  See  Ricbardflon  and  Watts**  Cbemtcal  Technology,  toI.  1.  Tpwt  It.  pp.  00-104. 
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The  maanfftcture  of  porcelain  in  Europe  is  of  modern  origin :  the  Chi- 
nese hftTe  possessed  the  art  from  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  century, 
and  their  ware  is,  in  some  respects,  altogether  unequalled.  The  materials 
employed  by  them  are  known  to  be  kaolin^  or  decomposed  felspar ;  petuntie, 
or  quarts  reduced  to  fine  powder ;  and  the  ashes  of  fern,  which  contain 
potassium  carbonate. 

Stonevare.  —  This  is  a  coarse  kind  of  porcelain,  made  from  clay  contain- 
ing oxide  of  iron  and  a  little  lime,  to  which  it  owes  its  partial  fusibility. 
The  glaxing  is  performed  by  throwing  common  salt  into  the  heated  furnace: 
this  is  Tolatilixed,  and  decomposed  by  the  joint  agency  of  the  silica  of  the 
ware  and  of  the  vapor  of  water  always  present ;  hydrochloric  acid  and  soda 
are  produced,  the  latter  forming  a  silicate,  which  fuses  over  the  surface  of 
the  ware,  and  gives  a  thin,  but  excellent  glaze. 

Earthenware.  —  The  finest  kind  of  earthenware  is  made  from  a  white  sec- 
ondary clay,  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  silica.  The  articles  are 
thoroughly  dried  and  fired;  after  which  they  are  dipped  into  a  readily 
fusible  glaze  mixture,  of  which  lead  oxide  is  usually  an  important  ingre- 
dient, and,  when  dry,  re-heated  to  the  point  of  fusion  of  the  latter.  The 
whole  process  is  much  easier  of  execution  than  the  making  of  porcelain, 
and  demands  less  care.  The  ornamental  designs  in  blue  and  other  colors, 
so  common  upon  plates  and  household  articles,  are  printed  upon  paper  in 
enamel  pigment  mixed  with  oil,  and  transferred,  while  still  wet,  to  the 
nnglazed  ware.  When  the  ink  becomes  dry,  the  paper  is  washed  off,  and 
the  glazing  completed. 

The  coarser  kinds  of  earthenware  are  sometimes  covered  with  a  whitish 
opaque  glaze,  which  contains  the  oxides  of  lead  and  tin ;  such  glaze  is  very 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  acids,  and  is  dangerous  for  culinary  vessels. 

Crucibles,  when  of  good  quality,  are  very  valuable  to  the  practical 
ehemist.  They  are  made  of  clay  free  from  lime,  mixed  with  sand  or 
groand  ware  of  the  same  description.  The  Hessian  and  Cornish  crucibles 
are  among  the  best.  Sometimes  a  piixture  of  plumbago  and  clay  is  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purpose ;  and  powdered  coke  has  been  also  used  with 
the  earth :  such  crucibles  bear  rapid  changes  of  temperature  with  impunity. 


GROUP  III. 

lUGKESIXTK. 
Atomic  weight,  24.     Symbol,  Mg. 

This  metal  was  formerly  classed  with  the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths, 
but  it  is  much  more  nearly  related  to  zinc  by  its  properties  in  the  free 
state,  as  well  as  by  the  volatility  of  its  chloride,  the  solubility  of  its  sul- 
phate, and  the  isomorphism  of  several  of  its  compounds  with  the  analo- 
gously constituted  compounds  of  zinc. 

Magnesium  occurs  in  the  mineral  kingdom  as  hydrate,  carbonate,  borate, 
phosphate,  sulphate,  and  nitrate,  sometimes  in  the  solid  state,  sometimes 
dissolved  in  mineral  waters :  magnesian  limestone,  or  dolomite,  which  forms 
entire  mountain  masses,  is  a  carbonate  of  magnesium  and  calcium.  Magne- 
sium also  occurs  as  silicate,  combined  with  other  silicates,  in  a  variety  of 
minerals,  as  steatite,  hornblende,  augite,  talc,  &c. ;  also  as  aluminate  in 
spinelle  and  seilanite.  It  likewise  occurs  in  the  bodies  of  plants  and  ani- 
laals,  chiefly  as  carbonate  and  phosphate,  and  in  combination  with  organic 
acids. 

Metallic  magnesium  is  prepared : 

!•  By  the  electrolysis  of  fused  magnesium  chloride,  or,  better,  of  a  mix- 
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lure  of  4  molecules  of  magnesium  chloride  and  8  molecules  of  potasainm 
chloride  with  a  small  quantity  of  sal-ammoniac.  A  couTenient  way  of 
effecting  the  reduction  is  to  fuse  the  mixture  in  a  common  clay  tobacco-pipe 
over  an  Argand  spirit-lamp  or  gas-burner,  the  negative  pole  being  an  iron 
wire  passed  up  the  pipe-stem,  and  the  positive  pole  a  piece  of  gas-coke, 
just  touching  the  surface  of  the  fused  chlorides.  On  passing  the  current 
of  a  battery  of  ten  Buiisen's  cells  through  the  arrangement,  the  magnesium 
collects  round  the  extremity  of  the  iron  wire  (Matthiessen). 

2.  Magnesium  may  be  prepared  in  much  larger  quantity  by  reducing 
magnesium  chloride,  or  the  double  chloride  of  magnesium  and  sodium  or 
potassium,  with  metallic  sodium.  The  double  chloride  is  prepared  by  dis- 
aoWing  magnesium  carbonate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  adding  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  sodium  or  potassium  chloride,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and 
fusing  the  residue.  This  product,  heated  with  sodium  in  a  wrought-iron 
crucible,  yields  metallic  magnesium,  containing  certain  impurities,  from 
which  it  may  be  freed  by  distillation.  This  process  is  now  carried  out  on 
the  manufacturing  scale,  and  the  magnesium  is  drawn  out  into  wire  or 
formed  into  riband  for  burning.* 

Magnesium  is  a  brilliant  metal,  almost  as  white  as  silver,  somewhat  more 
brittle  at  common  temperatures,  but  malleable  at  a  heat  a  little  below  red- 
ness. Its  specific  gravity  is  1*74.  It  melts  at  a  red  heat,  and  volatilizes  at 
nearly  the  same  temperature  as  sine.  It  retains  its  lustre  in  dry  air,  but  in 
moist  air  it  becomes  covered  with  a  crust  of  magnesia. 

Magnesium  in  the  form  of  wire  or  riband  takes  fire  at  a  red  heat,  burning 
with  a  dassling  bluish- white  light.  The  flame  of  a  candle  or  spirit-lamp 
is  sufficient  to  inflame  it,  but  to  insure  continuous  combustion  the  metal 
must  be  kept  in  contact  with  the  flame.  For  this  purpose  lamps  are  con- 
structed, provided  with  a  mechanism  which  continually  pushes  three  or 
more  magnesium  wires  into  a  small  spirit-flame. 

The  magnesium  flame  produces  a  continuous  spectrum,  containing  a  Tery 
large  proportion  of  the  more  refrangible  rays :  hence  it  is  well  adapted  for 
photography,  and  has,  indeed,  been  used  for  taking  photographs,  in  the 
absence  of  the  sun,  or  in  places  where  sunlight  cannot  penetrate,  as  in 
caves  or  subterranean  apartments. 

Maonbsium  Chloridb,  MgOly — When  magnesia,  or  its  carbonate,  is 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  magnesium  chloride  and  water  are  produced ; 
but  when  this  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  last  portions  of  water 
are  retained  with  such  obstinacy,  that  decomposition  of  the  water  is  brought 
about  by  the  concurring  attractions  of  magnesium  for  oxygen,  and  of  chlor- 
ine for  hydrogen ;  hydrochloric  acid  is  expelled,  and  magnesia  remains. 
If,  however,  sal-ammoniac,  potassium  chloride,  or  sodium  chloride  is  present, 
a  double  salt  is  produced,  which  is  easily  rendered  anhydrous.  The  best 
mode  of  preparing  the  chloride  is  to  divide  a  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid 
into  two  equal  portions,  to  neutralixe  one  with  magnesia,  and  the  other 
with  ammonia,  or  carbonate  of  ammonia:  to  mix  these  solutions,  evaporate 
them  to  dryness,  and  then  expose  the  salt  to  a  red  heat  in  a  loosely  covered 
porcelain  crucible.  Sal-ammoniac  sublimes,  and  magnesium  chloride  in  a 
fused  state  remains;  the  latter  is  poured  out  upon  a  clean  stone,  and  when 
cold  transferred  to  a  well  stopped  bottle. 

The  chloride  so  obtained  is  white  and  crystalline.  It  is  very  deliquescent 
and  highly  soluble  in  water,  from  which  it  cannot  again  be  recovered  by 
evaporation,  for  the  reasons  just  mentioned.  When  long  exposed  to  the 
air  in  a  melted  state,  it  is  converted  into  magnesia.  It  is  soluble  in 
alcohol. 

•  For  details  of  the  manafkctarlng  procen,  see  Rlobardson  sad  Watti's  Chenlcs)  TtoobookMnr. 
vol.  i.  pt  ▼.  pp.  836.399. 
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MAomsrcTM  Oxids,  or  Maokbsia,  MgO.  —  This  oxide  is  easily  prepared 
bj  exposing  the  mapnena  alba  of  pharmacy,  which  is  a  hydro-oarbonate,  to 
a  full  red  heat  in  an  earthen  or  platinum  crucible.  It  forms  a  soft,  white 
powder,  which  slowly  attracts  moisture  and  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and 
unites  quietly  with  water  to  a  hydrate  which  possesses  a  feeble  degree  of 
solubility,  requiring  about  5000  parts  of  water  at  16.5^  and  86,000  parts  at 
100°.  The  alkalinity  of  magnesia  can  only  be  observed  by  placing  a  small 
portion  in  a  moistened  state  upon  test-paper ;  it  neutralises  acids,  howeyer, 
in  the  most  complete  manner.     It  is  infusible. 

Magoesium  sulphide  is  formed  by  passing  Tapor  of  carbon  sulphide  over 
magnesia^  in  capsules  of  coke,  at  a  strong  red  heat. 

MAGVssnTM  Sulphate;  Epsom  Salt;  SO^Mg.TOH^ — This  salt  occurs 
in  sea-water,  and  in  that  of  many  mineral  springs,  and  is  now  manufac- 
tured in  large  quantities  by  acting  on  magnesian  limestone  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  separating  the  magnesium  sulphate  from  the  greater  part 
of  the  slightly  soluble  calcium  sulphate  by  filtration.  The  crystals  are  de- 
rived from  a  right  rhombic  prism ;  they  are  soluble  in  an  equal  weight  of 
water  at  15-6*^,  and  in  a  still  smaller  quantity  at  100^.  The  salt  has  a 
nauseous  bitter  taste,  and,  like  many  other  neutral  salts,  possesses  pur- 
gative properties.  When  it  is  exposed  to  heat,  6  molecules  of  water 
readily  pass  off,  the  seventh  being  energetically  retained.  Magnesium  sul- 
phate forms  beautiful  double  salts  with  the  sulphates  of  potitssium  and 
ammonium,  which  contain  6  molecules  of  crystallization-water,  their  for- 
mula being  (SOJjMg^'K, .  COH^  and  (S04),Mg'^(NHJ,.  60H,.  These  salts 
are  isomorphous,  and  form  monoclinic  crystals. 

BdAGirssiinf  Cakbonats.  —  The  neutral  carbonate,  CO,Mg  or  CO,.  MgO,  oc- 
eurs  native  in  rhombohedral  crystals,  resembling  those  of  calc-spar,  im- 
bedded in  talc  slate :  a  soft  earthy  Tariety  is  sometimes  met  with. 

When  magnesia  alba  is  dissolved  in  aqueous  carbonic  acid,  and  the  solu- 
tion left  to  OTaporate  spontaneously,  small  prismatic  crystals  ar.e  deposited, 
consisting  of  trihydrated  magnesium  carbonate,  CO,Mg.  80H,. 

The  magnesia  alba  itself,  although  often  called  carbonate  of  magnesium, 
is  not  so  in  reality ;  it  is  a  compound  of  carbonate  with  hydrate.  It  is 
prepared  by  mixing  hot  solutions  of  potassium  or  sodium  carbonate  and 
magnesium  sulphate,  the  latter  being  kept  in  slight  excess,  boiling  the 
whole  a  few  minutes,  during  which  time  much  carbonic  acid  is  disengaged, 
ind  well  washing  the  precipitate  so  produced.  If  the  solution  be  very 
dilute,  the  magnesia  alba  is  exceedingly  light  and  bulky ;  if  otherwise,  it  is 
denser.  The  composition  of  this  precipitate  is  not  perfectly  constant.  In 
most  eases  it  oonUins  4C03Mg.MgH^O,.  60H,. 

Magnesift  alba  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  especially  when  cold. 

KAonsiuM  Phosphate,  PO^Mg^^H .  7011^  — This  salt  separates  in  small 
colorless  prismatic  crystals  when  solutions  of  sodium  phosphate  and  mag- 
aciiam  sulphate  are  mixed  and  suffered  to  stand  for  some  time.  According 
to  Qraham,  it  is  soluble  in  about  1000  parts  of  cold  water.  Magnesium 
phosphate  exists  in  the  grain  of  the  cereals,  and  can  be  detected  in  con- 
siderable quantity  in  beer. 

Magitssium  AiTD  Ammokium  Phosphate,  P04Mg^'(NH4) .  60H,.  —  When 
ammonia  or  its  carbonate  is  mixed  with  a  magnesium  salt,  and  a  soluble 
phosphate  is  added,  a  crystalline  precipitate  having  the  above  composition, 
snbfHles,  immediately  if  the  solutions  are  concentrated,  and  after  some 
time  if  very  dilute :  in  the  latter  case,  the  precipitation  is  promoted  by 
itirring.     This  salt  is  slightly  soluble  in  pure  water,  but  nearly  insoluble 
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in  saline  and  ammoniacal  liquids.  When  heated,  it  gives  off  water  and 
ammonia,  and  is  converted  into  magfUMiuni  pyropho^phale^  P^O^Mg,: 

2P04Mg(NH,)  =  PAMg,  +  OH,    -f     2NH, 

At  a  strong  red-beat  it  fuses  to  a  white  enamel-like  mass.  Magnesium  and 
ammonium  phosphate  sometimes  form  a  urinary  calculus,  aud  occur  also 
in  guano. 

In  practical  analysis,  magnesinm  is  often  separated  from  solutions  by 
bringing  it  into  this  state.  The  liquid,  free  from  alumina,  lime,  &e.,  is 
mixed  with  sodium  phosphate  and  excess  of  ammonia,  and  gently  heated 
for  a  short  time.  The  precipitate  is  collected  upon  a  filter  and  thoroughly 
washed  with  water  containing  a  little  ammonia,  after  which  it  is  dried,  ig- 
nited to  redness,  and  weighed.  The  proportion  of  magnesia  is  then  easily 
calculated. 

Magnesium  Silicates.  —  The  following  natural  compounds  belong  to  this 
class:  ChrywlUe,  SiO^Mg,  =  SiOy2MgO,  a  crystallized  mineral,  sometimes 
employed  for  ornamental  purposes:  a  portion  of  the  magnesia  is  commonly 
replaced  by  ferrous  oxide,  which  communicates  a  green  color.  Meerschaum. 
:;8iO,Mg  8iO,  =  3SiO,.2MgO,  a  soft,  sectiie  mineral,  from  which  pipe-bowls 
aro  made.  Talc.  48lOj.Mg.8iO2.  }  aq.  (called  tteatite  when  massiTe).  is  a  froft, 
white  sootile,  trau!$pareut  or  translucent  mineral,  used  as  fire-stones  for 
furnaces  and  stoves,  and  in  thin  plates  for  glazing  lanterns,  &c. ;  also  in 
the  state  of  powder  for  diminishing  friction.  Soapstont,  also  called  steatite, 
is  a  silicate  of  magnesium  and  aluminium  of  somewhat  variable  composition. 
Serpentine  is  a  combination  of  silicate  and  hydrate  of  magnesium.  Jade,  an 
exceedingly  hard  stone,  brought  from  New  Zealand,  is  a  silicate  of  magne- 
sium and  aluminium :  its  green  color  is  due  to  chromium.  AugiU  and  horn- 
blende are  essentially  double  salts  of  silicic  acid,  magnesia,  and  lime,  in 
which  the  magnesia  is  more  or  less  replaced  by  its  isomorphous  substitute, 
ferrous  oxide. 


Magnesium  salts  are  isomorphous  with  zinc  salts,  ferrous  salts,  cnpric 
salts,  cobalt  salts,  and  nickel  salts,  &c. ;  they  are  usually  colorless,  and  are 
easily  recognised  by  the  following  characters: — A  gelatinous  white  preci- 
pitate with  caustic  alkalies,  including  ammonia,  insoluble  in  excess,  but 
soluble  in  solution  of  sal-ammoniac.  A  white  precipitate  with  potassium 
and  sonHum  carbonates,  but  none  with  ammonium  carbonate  in  the  cold.  A 
white  crystalline  precipitate  with  soluble  phosphates,  on  the  addition  of  a 
little  ammonia. 


znrc. 

Atomic  weight,  66.     Symbol,  Zn. 

Zinc  is  a  somewhat  abundant  metal:  it  is  found  in  the  state  of  carbonate, 
silicate,  and  sulphide,  associated  with  lead  ores  in  many  districts,  botli  in 
Britain  and  on  the  Continent;  large  supplies  are  obtained  from  Silesia,  and 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Aachen.  The  native  carbonate,  or  calamine,  is 
the  most  valuable  of  the  zinc  ores,  and  is  preferred  for  the  extraction  of 
the  metal:  it  is  first  roasted  to  expel  water  and  carbonic  acid,  then  mixed 
with  fragments  of  coke  or  charcoal,  and  distilled  at  a  full  red  heat  in  a 
large  earthen  retort;  carbon  monoxide  escapes,  while  the  reduced  metal 
volatilises  and  is  condensed  by  suitable  means,  generally  witb  minute  quan- 
tities of  arsenic* 
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Zino  is  a  bluish-white  metal,  which  slowly  tarnishes  in  the  air;  it  has  a 
Iftinellar,  crystalline  structure,  a  density  varying  from  6-8  to  7*2,  and  is, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  brittle.  Between  120®  and  150®  C.  (248° — 
300^  F.)  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  malleable,  and  may  be  rolled  or  hammered 
without  danger  of  fracture;  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  after  such 
treatment,  it  retains  its  malleability  when  cold ;  the  sheet-zinc  of  commerce 
is  thus  made.  At  210®  C.  (410®  F.)  it  is  so  brittle  that  it  may  be  reduced 
to  powder.  At  412®  C.  (7/3®  F.)  it  melts:  at  a  bright  red  heat  it  boils 
and  Tolatilizes,  and,  if  air  be  admitted,  burns  with  a  splendid  greenish 
light,  generating  the  oxide.  Dilute  acids  dissolve  zinc  very  readily :  it  is 
constantly  employed  in  this  manner  for  preparing  hydrogen  gas. 

Zino  is  a  dyad  metal,  forming  only  one  class  of  compounds. 

Znrc  Chlobidb,  ZnCl,,  may  be  prepared  by  heating  metallic  zinc  in 
chlorine:  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  zinc  filings  and  corrosive  sublimate; 
or,  more  easily,  by  dissolving  zinc  in  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a  nearly 
vhite,  translucent,  fusible  substance,  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
iod  very  deliquescent.  A  strong  solution  of  zinc  chloride  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  bath  for  obtaining  a  graduated  heat  above  100®.  Zinc  chloride 
nnites  with  sal-ammoniao  and  potassium  chloride  to  double  salts:  the 
former  of  these,  made  by  dissolving  zinc  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then 
tdding  an  equivalent  quantity  of  sal-ammoniac,  is  very  useful  in  tinning 
ftnd  soft-soldering  copper  and  iron. 

Zivc  OxiDB,  ZnO,  is  a  strong  base,  forming  salts  isomorphous  with  the 
mi^esinm  salts.  It  is  prepared  either  by  burning  zinc  in  atmospheric 
air,  or  by  heating  the  carbonate  to  redness.  Zinc  oxide  is  a  white,  taste- 
less powder,  insoluble  in  water,  but  freely  dissolved  by  acids.  When  heated 
it  is  yellow,  but  turns  white  again  on  cooling.  It  is  getting  into  use  as  a 
substitute  for  white  lead.  To  prepare  zinc-white  on  a  large  scale,  metallic 
zinc  is  volatilized  in  large  earthen  muffles,  whence  the  zinc  vapor  passes 
into  a  small  receiver  (gtUrile),  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  a  current  of 
sir  and  is  oxidized.  The  zinc  oxide  thus  formed  passes  immediately  into 
s  eoodensing  chamber  divided  into  several  compartments  by  cloths  sus- 
pended within  it. 

Zixc  SuLPHATK,  SOfZn.TOHy  commonly  called  white  vitriol. — This  salt 
is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  by  the  eye  from  magnesium  sulphate :  it  is 
prepared  either  by  dissolving  the  metal  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or,  more 
economically,  by  roasting  the  native  sulphide,  or  blende^  which,  by  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen,  becomes  in  great  part  converted  into  sulphate.  The  altered 
mineral  is  thrown  hot  into  water,  and  the  salt  obtained  by  evaporating  the 
clear  solution.  Zinc  sulphate  has  an  astringent  metallic  taste,  and  is  used 
in  medicine  as  an  emetic.  The  crystals  dissolve  in  2^  parts  of  cold,  and  in 
s  much  smaller  quantity  of  hot  water.  Crystals  containing  6  molecules  of 
vster  have  been  observed.  Zinc  sulphate  forms  double  salts  with  the  sul- 
phates of  potassium  and  ammonium,  namely,  (SOJgZnKi.GOH,,  and  (SO4), 
Zn(NH4)2.60H,  isomorphous  with  the  oorresponding  magnesium  salts. 

Zrsc  Cakbokate,  COjZn,  is  found  native ;  the  white  precipitate  obtained 
by  mixing  solutions  oC  zinc  and  of  alkaline  carbonates,  is  a  combitiation  of 
carbonate  and  hydrate.     When  heated  to  redness,  it  yields  pure  zinc  oxide. 

Znic  ScLPHiDB,  ZnS,  occurs  native  as  blende^  in  regular  tetrahedrons, 
dodecahedrons,  and  other  monometric  forms,  and  of  various  colors,  from 
white  or  yellow  to  brown  or  black,  according  to  its  degree  of  purity :  it  is 
s  valnable  ore  of  zinc.  A  variety  called  block  jack  occurs  somewhat  abun- 
dantly in  ]>6rby8hire,  Cumberland,  and  Cornwall.   A  hydraUd  ndphide,  ZnS. 
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OH,,  is  obUioed  as  a  white  precipitate  on  adding  an  alkaline  sulphide  to 
the  solution  of  a  zinc  salt. 


Zinc  salts  are  distinguished  bj  the  following  characters:  —  Cauttk potoMh 
and  MHia  give  a  white  precipitate  of  hydrate,  freely  soluble  in  excess  of 
alkali.  Ammonia  behaves  in  the  same  manner;  an  excess  redissoWee  the 
precipitate  instantly.  PotaMum  and  aodium  carbonate*  give  white  precipi- 
tales,  insoluble  in  excess.  Ammonium  carbonate  gives  also  a  white  precipi- 
tate, which  is  redissolved  by  an  excess.  Potaseium  ferrocyanide  gives  a  white 
precipitate.  Hydrogen  mlphide  causes  no  change  in  sine  solutions  containing 
free  mineral  acids :  but  in  neutral  solutions,  or  with  sine  salts  of  organic 
acids,  such  as  the  acetate,  a  white  precipitate  is  formed.  Ammonium  tul- 
phide  throws  down  white  sulphide  of  sine,  insoluble  in  caustic  alkalies. 
The  formation  of  this  precipitate  in  a  solution  containing  excess  of  caustic 
alkali,  serves  to  distinguish  linc  from  all  other  metals. 

All  line  compounds,  heated  on  charcoal  with  sodium  carbonate  in  the 
inner  blowpipe  flame,  give  an  incrustation  of  line  oxide,  which  is  yellow 
while  hot,  but  becomes  white  in  cooling-  If  this  incrustation  be  moistened 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  cobalt  nitrate,  and  strongly  heated  in  the  outer 
flame,  a  fine  green  color  is  produced. 


The  applications  of  metallic  lino  to  the  purposes  of  roofing,  the  con- 
struction of  water-channels,  &c.,  are  well  known ;  it  is  sufficiently  durable, 
but  inferior  in  this  respect  to  copper.  It  is  much  used  also  for  protecting 
iron  and  copper  from  oxidation  when  immersed  in  saline  solutions,  such  as 
sea-water,  or  exposed  to  damp  air.  This  it  does  by  forming  an  electric 
circuit,  in  which  it  acts  as  the  positive  or  more  oxidable  metal  (p.  249). 
Galvanized  iron  consists  of  iron  having  its  surface  coated  with  tine 


CASHIUM. 
Atomic  weight,  112.    Symbol,  Gd. 

This  metal  was  discovered  in  1817  by  Stromeyer,  and  by  Hermann :  it 
accompanies  the  ores  of  linc,  especially  those  occurring  in  Silesia,  and, 
being  more  volatile  than  that  substance,  rises  first  in  vapor  when  the  cala- 
mine is  subjected  to  distillation  with  charcoal.  Cadmium  resembles  tin  in 
color,  but  is  somewhat  harder :  it  is  very  malleable,  has  a  density  of  8*7, 
melts  below  260^  C.  (500^  F.),  and  is  nearly  as  volatile  as  mercury.  It 
tarnishes  but  little  in  the  air,  but,  when  strongly  heated,  burns.  Dilute 
sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  act  but  little  on  this  metal  in  the  cold ; 
nitric  acid  is  its  best  solvent. 

The  observed  vapor-density  of  cadmium  is  8*94  compared  with  air  as 
unity,  or  56*8  compared  with  hydrogen,  which  latter  number  does  not  diff'er 
greatly  from  the  half  of  112,  the  atomic  weight  of  the  metal:  hence  it  ap- 
pears that  the  atom  of  cadmium  in  the  state  of  vapor  occupies  twice  the 
space  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen  (see  p.  229). 

Cadmium,  like  sine,  is  dyadic,  and  forms  but  one  series  of  compounds. 

Cadmium  Oxidb,  CdO. — This  oxide  may  be  prepared  by  igniting  either 
the  carbonate  or  the  nitrate :  in  the  former  case  it  has  a  pale-brown  color, 
and  in  the  latter  a  much  darker  tint,  and  forms  octohedral  microscopio 
crystals.    Cadmium  oxide  ia  inftiflible :  it  dissolves  in  acida,  producing  a 
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series  of  colorless  salts :  it  attracte  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  turns 
wliite. 

Cadmium  Svlphats,  S04Cd .  ^OH,,  is  easily  obtained  by  dissoWing  the 
oxide  or  carbonate  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid :  it  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and 
forms  double  salts  with  the  sulphates  of  potassium  and  ammonium,  which 
eoBUin  respectiTely  (S04),CdK, .  60H,  and  (S04)2Cd(NHJ  .  60H,. 

Cadxium  Chlokidb,  CdCly  is  a  very  soluble  salt,  crystallising  in  small 
four-sided  prisms. 

Cadmiitm  Sulphidb  is  a  very  characteristic  compound,  of  a  bright-yellow 
color,  forming  microscopic  crystals,  fusible  at  a  high  temperature.  It  is 
obtained  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  through  a  solution  of  the 
Eulphate,  nitrate,  or  chloride.  This  compound  is  used  as  a  yellow  coloring 
matter,  of  great  beauty  and  permanence.     It  occurs  native  as  greenoekite. 


The  salts  of  cadmium  are  thus  distinguished :  — Fixed  caustic  alkaliet 
gire  a  white  precipitate  of  hydrated  oxide,  insoluble  in  excess.  Am- 
noma  giTcs  a  similar  white  precipitate,  readily  soluble  in  excess.  The 
foced  aUaUiu  earbonatet,  and  ammonia  carbonate,  throw  down  white  cadmium 
carbonate,  insoluble  in  excess  of  either  precipitant.  Hydrogen  tiUphide  and 
atmottitem  mlphide  precipitate  the  yellow  sulphide  of  cadmium. 


GROUP  IV. 

COFFEB. 

Atomic  weight,  68*5.     Symbol,  Cu  (Capram). 

Copper  is  a  metal  of  great  Talue  in  the  arts ;  it  sometimes  occurs  in  the 
metallic  state,  crystallized  in  octohedrons,  or  more  frequently  in  dodeca- 
hedrons, but  is  more  abundant  in  the  form  of  red  oxide,  and  in  that  of 
sulphide  combined  with  sulphide  of  iron,  as  yellow  copper  ore,  or  copper 
pyrites.  Large  quantities  of  the  latter  substance  are  annually  obtained 
from  the  Cornish  mines,  and  taken  to  South  Wales  for  reduction,  which  is 
effected  by  a  somewhat  complex  process.  The  principle  of  this  may,  how- 
erer,  be  easily  made  intelligible.  The  ore  is  roasted  in  a  reverberatory 
furnace,  by  which  much  of  the  iron  sulphide  is  conyerted  into  oxide,  while 
the  copper  sulphide  remains  unaltered.  The  product  of  this  operation  is 
then  strongly  heated  with  siliceous  sand ;  the  latter  combines  with  the  iron 
oxide  to  a  fusible  slag^  and  separates  from  the  heayier  copper-compound. 
When  the  iron  has,  by  a  repetition  of  these  processes,  been  got  rid  of, 
the  copper  sulphide  begins  to  decompose  in  the  flame-furnace,  losing  its 
sulphur  and  absorbing  oxygen ;  the  temperature  is  then  raised  sufficiently 
to  reduce  the  oxide  thus  produced,  by  the  aid  of  carbonaceous  matter. 
The  last  part  of  the  operation  consists  in  thrusting  into  the  melted  metal 
*  pole  of  birch-wood,  the  object  of  which  is  probably  to  reduce  a  little  re- 
maining oxide  by  the  combustible  gases  thus  generated.  Large  quantities 
of  extremely  valuable  ore,  chiefly  carbonate  and  red  oxide,  have  lately  been 
obtained  from  Sonth  Australia  and  Chile. 

Copper  has  a  well-known  yellowish-red  color,  a  specific  gravity  of  8-96, 
and  is  very  malleable  and  ductile :  it  is  an  excellent  conductor  of  heat  and 
electricity  :  it  melts  at  a  bright  red  heat,  and  seems  to  be  slightly  volatile 
ftt  a  very  high  temperature  Copper  undergoes  no  change  in  dry  air ;  ex- 
posed to  a  moist  atmosphere,  it  becomes  covered  with  a  strongly  adherent 

30* 
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green  onut,  oonBiflUng  in  «  irreat  meuure  of  oarbonaie.   Heated  to  redness 
in  the  air,  it  is  quickly  oxidized,  becoming  coTered  witli  a  black  scale 
Dilute  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  scarcely  act  upon  copper ;  boiling 
oil  of  Titriol  attacks  it,  with  sTolution  of  sulphurous  oxide ;  nitric  acid, 
CTen  dilute,  dissoWes  it  readily,  with  evolution  of  nitrogen  dioxide. 

Copper  is  a  dyad  metal,  its  most  stable  compounds,  the  aipfit  compounds, 
containing  1  atom  of  the  metal  combined  with  2  atoms  of  a  uniTalent, 
or  1  atom  of  a  bivalent  negative  radical,  e.y.,  Cu^^Cl,  Cu^^O,  Cu^^(NOg)^ 
Cu'^SO^,  &c.  Some  of  these,  however,  are  capable  of  taking  up  another 
atom  of  copper,  and  forming  compounds,  called  okprwu  compounds,  in  which 

CnCl 
the  copper  is  apparently  univalent ;  thus  cuprous  chloride,  Cu^Cl^  =  J       ; 

Cu«v,^  Cud 

cuprous  oxide,  Cu,0  =1  ^>0.  These  compounds  are  very  unstable,  be- 
ing easily  converted  into  cuprio  compounds  by  the  action  of  oxidising  agents. 

Coppxm  Chloktdxs.  —  Cvpric  chloride^  CuOl^  is  most  easily  prepared  by 
dissolving  cuprio  oxide'  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  concentrating  the  green 
solution  thence  resulting.  It  forms  green  crystals,  CuCl, .  20Hy  very 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol:  it  colors  the  flame  of  the  latter  green. 
When  gently  heated,  it  parts  with  its  water  of  crystallisation  and  becomes 
yellowish-brown ;  at  a  high  temperature  it  loses  half  its  chlorine  and  be- 
comes converted  into  euprotu  ckloride.  The  latter  is  a  white  fusible  sub> 
stance,  but  little  soluble  in  water,  and  prone  to  oxidation :  it  is  formed 
when  copper-filings  or  copper-leaf  are  put  into  chlorine  gas ;  also  by  pre- 
cipitating a  solution  of  cuprio  chloride  or  other  cupric  salt  with  stannous 
chloride : 

2CuCl,        + 

Cupric 
chloride. 

A  plate  of  copper  immersed  in  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  vessel  containing  air, 
becomes  covered  with  white  tetrahedrons  of  cuprous  chloride.  This  com- 
pound dissolves  in  hydrochloric  aeid,  forming  a  colorless  solution,  which 
gradually  turns  blue  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

A  hySrated  euprie  oxycMoride,  CuCl,.  SCuH^O,,  occurs  native  as  atacamite. 

Both  the  chlorides  of  copper  form  double  salts  with  the  chlorides  of  the 
alkali-metals. 

CuPKOUs  Htdkidk,  Co,H|.  — ^When  a  solution  of  cuprio  sulphate  is  heated 
to  about  70®,  with  hypophosphorous  acid,  this  compound  is  deposited  as  a 
vellow  precipitate  which  soon  turns  red-brown.  It  gives  off  hydrogen  when 
heated,  takes  fire  in  chlorine  gas,  and  is  converted  by  hydrochloric  acid  into 
cuprous  chloride,  with  evolution  of  a  double  quantity  of  hydrogen,  the  acid 
giving  up  its  hydrogen  as  well  as  the  copper  hydride : 

Cu^,    +    2RCI    =    CUjCl,    -f    2H, 

This  reaction  affords  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  union  of  two  atoms  of 
the  same  element  to  form  a  molecule  (see  page  282). 

CoppEK  OxiDss.  — Two  oxides  of  copper  are  known,  corresponding  to  the 
chlorides;  and  a  very  unstable  dioxide  or  peroxide,  CuO,,  is  said  to  be 
formed,  as  a  yellowish-brown  powder,  by  the  aotion  of  hydrogen  dioxide 
on  cupric  hydrate. 

Copper  Monoxide,  Cupric  oxide^  or  Black  oxide  of  copper,  CuO,  is  prepared 
by  calcining  metallic  copper  at  a  red-heat,  with  full  exposure  to  air,  or 
more  conveniently,  by  heating  the  nitrate  to  redness,  which  suffers  com- 


SnCl,        = 

=          CUjCl, 

+ 

SnCl^ 

BUnnont 

Caprous 

SUnnic 

chloride. 

chloride. 

chloride. 
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plet«  decomposition.  Cttprie  salts  mixed  with  caastic  alkali  in  excess,  yield 
a  balky  pale-blue  precipitate  of  hjdrated  cupric  oxide,  or  cupric  hydrate, 
CuUjO,  or  CuO.OHy  which,  when  the  whole  is  raised  to  the  boiling-point, 
becomes  converted  into  a  heavy  dark-brown  powder :  this  also  is  anhydrous 
oiide  of  copper,  the  hydrate  sufifering  decomposition,  even  in  contact  with 
vater.  The  oxide  prepared  at  a  high  temperature  is  perfectly  black  and 
Terj  dense.  Cupric  oxide  is  soluble  in  acids,  and  forms  a  series  of  very 
important  salts,  isomorphous  with  magnesium  salts. 

Ci^fnnu  ozuU^  Cu^O,  also  called  Red  oxide  and  Suboxide  of  copper,  —  This 
oxide  may  be  obtained  by  heating  in  a  covered  crucible  a  mixture  of  5  parts 
of  black  oxide  and  4  parts  of  fine  copper-filings ;  or  by  adding  grape-sugar 
to  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate,  and  then  putting  in  an  excess  of  caustic 
potash ;  the  blue  solution,  heated  to  ebullition,  is  reduced  by  the  sugar,  and 
deposits  cuprous  oxide.  This  oxide  often  occurs  in  beautiful  transparent 
roby-red  crystals,  associated  with  other  ores  of  copper,  and  can  be  obtained 
ia  the  same  state  by  artificial  means.  It  communicates  to  glass  a  magnifi- 
cent red  tint,  while  that  given  by  the  cupric  oxide  is  green. 

Cuprous  oxide  dissolves  in  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a  solu- 
tion of  cuprous  chloride,  from  which  that  compound  is  precipitated  on  dilu- 
tion with  water.  Most  oxygen-acids,  namely,  sulphuric,  phosphoric,  acetic, 
oxalic,  tartaric,  and  citric  acids,  decompose  cuprous  oxide,  forming  cupric 
salts,  and  separating  metallic  copper;  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  cupric 
nitrate.  Hence  there  are  but  few  cuprous  oxygen-salts,  none  indeed  except- 
ing the  salphites  and  certain  double  sulphites  formed  by  mixing  a  cupric 
soiuCioa  with  the  sulphite  of  an  alkali-metal,  «.y.,  ammonio>cuprous  sul- 
phite, S0,Cu^(NH4). 

Cupaic  SuLPHATSf  SO4CU.5OH,. — This  beautiful  salt,  commonly  called 
blue  vitriol^  is  prepared  by  dissolving  cupric  oxide  in  sulphuric  acid,  or, 
at  less  expense,  by  oxidizing  the  sulphide.  It  forms  large  blue  crystals, 
soluble  in  four  parts  of  cold  and  two  parts  of  boiling  water ;  when  heated 
to  \(XP  C.  (212^  F.)  it  readily  loses  four  molecules  of  crystalli zation- water ; 
but  the  fifth  is  retained  with  great  pertinacity,  and  is  expelled  only  at  a  low 
red  heat.  At  a  very  high  temperature,  cupric  sulphate  is  entirely  converted 
into  cupric  oxide,  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  oxide  and  oxygen.  Cupric 
BQlphate  combines  with  the  sulphates  of  potassium  and  of  ammonium,  form- 
ing pale-blue  salts,  (SOJ.CuK^.UOH,  and  (S04),Cu(NHJ,.  60Hy  isomor- 
phous with  the  corresponding  magnesium  salts. 

Cupaic  NiT&ATE,  (NOj),Cu .  SOH^  is  easily  made  by  dissolving  the  metal 
in  nitric  acid ;  it  forms  deep-blue  crystals,  very  soluble  and  deliquescent. 
It  is  highly  corrosive.     An  insoluble  basic  nitrate  is  known ;  it  is  green. 

Cupuc  Carbonates. — When  sodium  carbonate  is  added  in  excess  to  a 
solution  of  cupric  sulphate,  the  precipitate  is  at  first  pale-blue  and  floc- 
enlent,  but  by  warming  it  becomes  sandy,  and  assumes  a  green  tint ;  in 
this  state  it  contains  CO^Cu.CuHgOj-f-aq.  This  substance  is  prepared  as  a 
pigment.  The  beautiful  mineral  maUuhite  has  a  similar  composition,  but 
contains  no  water  of  crystallization,  its  composition  being  CO^Cu.CuH^O.. 
Another  natural  compound,  called  azurite,  not  yet  artificially  imitatea, 
occurs  in  large  transparent  crystals  of  the  most  intense  blue :  it  contains 
2C0|Ca  CnM,Of  Verditer^  made  by  decomposing  cupric  nitrate  with  chalk, 
is  said,  however,  to  have  a  somewhat  similar  composition. 

• 

Cunuc  Absenite  is  a  bright-green  insoluble  powder,  prepared  by  mix- 
ing the  solutions  of  a  cupric  salt  with  an  alkaline  arsenite. 

GomB  Sn^HTDBS. — ^Thero  are  two  well-defined  copper  sulphides,  anal- 
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ogous  in  eomposition  to  the  oxides,  and  four  others,  eontaining  larger 
proportions  of  sulphur,  but  of  less  defined  constitution ;  these  Utter  are 
precipitated  from  solutions  of  cupric  salts  by  potassium  pentasulphide. 

Cupric  SulphicUy  CuS,  occurs  natiye  as  inidu/o  copper  or  covellm,  in  soft 
bluish-black  hexagonal  plates  and  spheroidal  masses,  and  is  produced  arti- 
ficially by  precipitating  cupric  salts  with  hydrogen  sulphide. 

Cuprous  Sulphide,  Ci^S,  occurs  natiTe  as  copper-glance  or  redruthittf  in 
lead-gray  hexagonal  prisms,  belonging  to  the  rhombic  Hystem ;  it  is  pro- 
duced artificially  by  the  combustion  of  copper-foil  in  sulphur  vapor,  by 
igniting  cupric  oxide  with  sulphur,  and  by  other  methods.  It  is  a  power- 
ful sulphur-base,  uniting  with  the  sulphides  of  antimony,  arsenic,  and  bis- 
muth, to  form  several  natural  minerals.  The  several  varieties  of  fahl-ore, 
or  tetrahedrite,  consist  of  cuprous  sulphantimonite  or  sulpharscnite,  in 
which  the  copper  is  more  or  less  replaced  by  equivalent  quantities  of  iron, 
fine,  silver,  and  mercury.  The  important  ore,  called  copper-pyritet,  is  a 
euproso-ferric  sulphide,  Cu^Fe^^^S,,  or  Cu^S.Fe^S,,  occurring  in  tetrahedral 
crystals  of  the  quadratic  system,  or  in  irregular  masses.  Another  species 
of  copper  and  iron  sulphide,  containing  various  proportions  of  the  two 
metals,  occurs  native,  hb  purpU  copper  or  erubeacitej  in  cubes,  octohedrons, 
and  other  monometric  forms. 

Ammoniac AL  Coppbb  Compoitnds. — The  chlorides,  sulphate,  nitrate,  and 
other  salts  of  copper,  unite  with  one  or  more  molecules  of  ammonia,  form- 
ing, for  the  most  part,  crystalline  compounds  of  blue  or  green  color,  some 
of  which  may  be  regarded  as  salts  of  metallammoniums  (p.  316^.  Thus, 
cupric  chloride  forms  with  ammonia,  the  compounds,  2NH,.CuCiy  4NH,. 
OuCly  and  6NH,.CuCly  the  first  of  which  may  be  formulated  as  eupro- 
diammonium  chloride,  (N^HfCu^QCl,.  Cupric  sulphate  forms,  in  like  manner, 
cupro-diammonium  eulphate,  (N,HfCu^^)S04,  which  is  a  deep-blue  crystalline 
salt.    Cuprous  iodide  forms  with  ammonia  the  compound,  4NH^ .  Cu,!, 


The  characters  of  the  cupric  salts  are  well  marked. 

Caustic  potaeh  gives  a  pale-blue  precipitate  of  cupric  hydrate,  becoming 
blackish-brown  anhydrous  oxide  on  boiling.  —  Ammonia  also  throws  down 
the  hydrate;  but,  when  in  excess,  redissolves  it,  yielding  an  intense  pur- 
plish-blue solution.  —  Potaaeium  and  sodium  carbonates  give  pale-blue  preci- 
pitates of  cupric  carbonate,  insoluble  in  excess.  —  Ammonium  carbonate^  the 
same,  but  soluble  with  deep-blue  color.  —  Potassium  ferrocyanide  gives  a  fine 
red-brown  precipitate  of  cupric  ferrocyanide  — Uydrogen  sulphide  and 
ammontttfn  sulphide  a£ford  black  cupric  sulphide,  insoluble  in  ammonium 
sulphide. 

The  alloys  of  copper  are  of  great  importance.  Brass  consists  of  copper 
alloyed  with  from  28  to  84  per  cent,  of  zinc ;  the  latter  may  be  added 
directly  to  the  melted  copper,  or  granulated  copper  may  be  heated  with 
calamine  and  charcoal-powder,  as  in  the  old  process.  Oun-metal,  a  most 
valuable  alloy,  consists  of  90  parts  copper  ami  10  tin.  Bell  and  speculum 
metal  contain  a  still  larger  proportion  of  tin ;  these  are  brittle,  especially 
the  last  named.  A  good  bronze  for  statues  is  made  of  91  parts  copper,  2 
parts  tin,  6  parts  zinc,  and  1  part  lead.  The  brass  or  bronze  of  the  ancients 
is  an  alloy  of  copper  with  tin,  often  also  containing  lead,  and  sometimes 
sine. 
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XBRCUBT. 

Atomic  weigbt,  200.    Symbol,  Hg.  (Hydrargyrum). 

Thifl  Tery  remarkable  metal,  Bometimes  called  quiektilverf  has  been  known 
from  early  times,  and  perhaps  more  than  all  others  has  excited  the  atten- 
tion and  curiosity  of  experimenters,  by  reason  of  its  peculiar  physical 
properties.  Mercury  is  of  great  importance  in  several  of  the  arts,  and 
enters  into  the  composition  of  many  valuable  medicaments. 

Metallic  mercury  is  occasionally  met  with  in  globules  disseminated 
through  the  native  sulphide,  which  is  the  ordinary  ore.  This  latter  substance, 
sometimes  called  cmnabcr,  is  found  in  considerable  quantity  in  several 
localities,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  are  Almaden  in  Spain,  and  Idria 
in  Austria.  Only  recently  it  has  been  discovered  in  great  abundance,  and 
of  remarkable  purity,  in  California  and  Australia.  The  metal  is  obtained 
by  heating  the  sulphide  in  an  iron  retort  with  lime  or  scraps  of  iron,  or  by 
roasting  it  in  a  furnace,  and  conducting  the  vapors  into  a  large  chamber, 
where  the  mercury  is  condensed,  while  the  sulphurous  acid  is  allowed  to 
escape.  Mercury  is  imported  into  this  country  in  bottles  of  hammered 
iron,  containing  seventy-five  pounds  each,  and  in  a  state  of  considerable 
parity.  When  purchased  in  smaller  quantities,  it  is  sometimes  found 
idnlterated  with  tin  and  lead,  which  metals  it  dissolves  to  some  extent 
without  much  loss  of  fluidity.  Such  admixture  may  be  known  by  the  foul 
sarfsce  the  mercury  exhibits  when  shaken  in  a  bottle  containing  air,  and 
by  the  globules,  when  made  to  roll  upon  the  table,  leaving  a  train  or  tail. 

Mercury  has  a  nearly  silver-white  color,  and  a  very  high  degree  of 
lustre :  it  is  liquid  at  all  ordinary  temperatures,  and  solidifies  only  when 
cooled  to — Vy*.  In  this  state  it  is  soft  and  malleable.  At  850®  0.  (662®  F.) 
it  boils,  and  yields  a  transparent,  colorless  vapor,  of  great  density.  The 
metal  volatilizes,  however,  to  a  sensible  extent  at  all  temperatures  above 
19®  or  21®  G.  (66®  or  68®  F.) ;  below  this  point  its  volatility  is  imperceptible. 
The  volatility  of  mercury  at  the  boiling  heat  is  singularly  retarded  by  the 
presence  of  minute  quantities  of  lead  or  zino.  The  specific  gravity  of 
mercary  at  15*5®  is  13-69;  that  of  frozen  mercury  about  14,  great  contrac- 
tion taking  place  in  the  act  of  solidification. 

Pore  mercnry  is  quite  unalterable  in  the  air  at  common  temperatures, 
but  when  heated  to  near  its  boiling-point,  it  slowly  absorbs  oxygen,  and 
becomes  converted  into  a  crystalline  dark-red  powder,  which  is  the  highest 
oxide.  At  a  dull  red  heat  this  oxide  is  again  decomposed  into  its  constit- 
nents.  Hydrochloric  acid  has  little  or  no  action  on  mercury,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  sulphuric  acid  in  a  diluted  state :  when  the  latter  is  con- 
centrated and  boiling-hot,  it  oxidizes  the  metal,  converting  it  into  mercuric 
sulphate,  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  oxide.  Nitrio  acid,  even  dilute  and 
in  the  cold,  dissolves  mercury  freely,  with  evolution  of  nitrogen  dioxide. 

The  obserred  vapor-density  of  mercury  referred  to  air  as  unity  is  6-7  ;* 
this  referred  to  hydrogen  is  nearly  100  ;f  that  is  to  say,  half  the  atomic 
weight  of  the  metal :  consequently  the  atom  of  mercury,  like  that  of  cad- 
mium, occupies  in  the  gaseous  state  twice  the  volume  of  an  atom  of  hydro- 
gen (see  page  229). 

Mercury  forms  two  series  of  compounds ;  namely,  the  mercuric  compountU^ 
in  which  it  is  bivalent,  as  Hg^^CI,,  Hg^^O,  Hg^^SO^,  &c.,  and  the  mereuroui 

•  BfaMfto,  Oomptes  Bendna,  xUx.  791^  f  ■  Q.Qp2fl      =    M-3. 
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eampoundi,  in  which  it  is  apparently  uniyalent,  as  Hg^Ol^  Hg,0,  &e.  These 
compounds  are  analogous  in  constitution  to  the  cupric  and  cuprous  com- 
pounds; and  the  roercurous  compounds,  like  the  latter,  are  easilj  converted 
into  mercuric  compounds  bj  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents,  which  remoTC 
one  atom  of  mercury ;  but  they  are,  on  the  whole,  much  more  stable  than 
the  cuprous  compounds. 

MsBCunT  Cblobidbs.  —  Mercuric  Chloride^  Hg^^Cl,,  commonly  called  coT' 
ronve  sublimate.  —  This  compound  may  be  obtained  by  seycral  different  pro- 
cesses: (1)  When  metallic  mercury  is  heated  in  chlorine  gas,  it  takes  fire 
and  burns,  producing  this  substance.  (2)  It  may  be  made  by  dissolTing 
mercuric  oxide  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  crystals  of  corrosiye  sublimate 
then  separating  on  cooling.  (8)  Or,  more  economically,  by  subliming  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  mercuric  sulphate  and  dry  common  salt;  and 
this  is  the  plan  generally  followed.  The  decomposition  is  represented  by 
the  equation: 

SO^Hg    +    2NaCl    =    HgCl,    +    SO^Na^ 

Mercnric  Sodlam  Mercuric  Sudtiim 

■alph*ta.  chloride.  cliloride.  ealpliate. 

Sublimed  mercuric  chloride  forms  a  white  transparent  crystalline  mass 
of  specifio  gravity  6  48;  it  melts  at  266<>  C.  (509<>  F);  boils  at  295<>  C. 
(5ri3°  F.),  and  volatilizes  somewhat  more  easily  than  calomel,  even  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  Its  observed  vapor-density,  referred  to  hydrogen 
as  unity,  is  140 :  and  the  deuMty  calculated  from  the  formula  HgCl^  sup- 
posing that  the  molecule  occupies  the  Mtme  space  as  a  molecule  or  two  atoms 

200  -f  2  X  86-6 
of  hydrogen  (p.  229)  is ^ =  185-5 ;  the  near  agreement  of  this 

number  with  the  observed  result  shows  that  the  vapor  is  in  the  normal  state 
of  condensation. 

Mercuric  chloride  dissolves  in  16  parts  of  cold  and  3  parts  of  boiling 
water,  and  crystallizes  from  a  hot  solution  in  long  white  prisms.  Alcohol 
and  ether  also  dissolve  it  with  facility ;  the  latter  even  withdraws  it  from 
a  watery  solution. 

Mercuric  chloride  combines  with  a  great  number  of  other  metallic  chlor- 
ides, forming  a  series  of  beautiful  double  salts,  of  which  the  ancient  sal 
alembroth  may  be  taken  as  a  good  example :  it  contains  llgCL.  2NH4CI .  OH,. 
Corrosive  sublimate  absorbs  ammoniacal  gas  with  great  avidity,  generating 
the  compound  HgCl,  .  NH,. 

Mercuric  chloride  forms  several  compounds  with  mercuric  oxide.  These 
are  produced  by  several  processes,  as  when  an  alkaline  carbonate  is  added 
in  varying  proportions  to  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride.  They  differ 
greatly  in  color  and  physical  character,  and  are  mostly  decomposed  by 
water. 

Mercuric  chloride  forms  insoluble  compounds  with  many  of  the  azotised 
organic  principles,  as  albumin,  &c.  It  is  perhaps  to  this  property  that  its 
strong  antiseptic  properties  are  due.  Animal  and  vegetable  substances  are 
preserved  by  it  from  decay,  as  in  Kyan*s  method  of  preserving  timber  and 
cordage.  Albumin  is  on  this  account  an  excellent  antidote  to  corrosive  subli- 
mate in  cases  of  poisoning. 

Mercurous  Chloride^  HgjCl,,  commonly  called  Calomel.  —  This  very  im- 
portant substance  may  be  easily  and  well  prepared  by  pouring  a  solution 
of  mercurous  nitrate  into  a  large  excess  of  dilute  solution  of  common  salt 
It  falls  as  a  dense  white  precipitate,  quite  insoluble  in  water;  it  must  be 
thoroughly  washed  with  boiling  distilled  water,  and  dried.  Calomel  is, 
however,  generally  procured  by  another  and  more  complex  process.     Dry 
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mereorie  salphate  is  rubbed  in  a  mortar  with  as  much  metallic  mercury  as 
it  Already  contains,  and  a  quantity  of  common  salt,  until  the  globules  dis- 
appear, and  a  uniform  mixture  has  been  produced.  This  is  subjected  to 
(lubliiDAtion,  the  yapor  of  the  calomel  being  carried  into  an  atmosphere  of 
steam,  or  into  a  chamber  containing  air ;  it  is  thus  condensed  into  a  mi- 
nutely dirided  state,  and  the  laborious  process  of  puWerisation  of  the  sub- 
limed mass  is  avoided.     The  reaction  is  thus  explained : 

S04Hg    +    Hg    +    2NaCl     =     Hg,Cl,     -f    SO^Na, 

Mercaric  Sodium  Mercnroiu  Sodinm 

■ulphateu  ehlOTido.  chloride.  salphate. 

Pare  calomel  is  a  heavy,  white,  insoluble,  tasteless  powder :  it  rises  in 
Taper  at  a  temperature  below  redness,  and  is  obtained  by  ordinary  sub- 
limation as  a  yellowish- white  crystalline  mass.  It  is  as  insoluble  in  cold 
diluted  nitric  acid  as  siWer  chloride ;  boiling-hot  strong  nitric  acid  oxidizes 
and  dissoWes  it.  Calomel  is  instantly  decomposed  by  an  alkali,  or  by  lime- 
water,  with  production  of  mercurous  oxide.  It  is  sometimes  apt  to  con- 
tain a  little  mercuric  chloride,  which  would  be  a  very  dangerous  contami- 
nation in  calomel  employed  for  medical  purposes.  This  is  easily  discoyered 
by  boiling  with  water,  filtering  the  liquid,  and  adding  caustic  potash.  Any 
corrosive  sublimate  is  indicated  by  a  yellow  precipitate. 

The  observed  vapor-density  of  calomel,  referred  to  hydrogen  as  unity, 
is  119-2.  Now  the  formula  Hg.Cl,,  if  it  represents  a  molecule  occupy- 
ing in  the  gaseous  state  two  volumes  (i.  «.,  twice  the  volume  of  an  atom 
of  hydrogen,  p.  229),  would  give  a  density  nearly  double  of  this :    for 

400  -f  2  X  35-5 

=  235-5.    Hence  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  composition 

of  calomel  should  rather  be  represented  by  the  simpler  formula  HgCl,  which 
▼ould  give  for  the  vapor-density  the  number  117*75.  But  this  formula 
(the  adoption  of  which  would,  of  course,  involve  that  of  similar  formulas 
for  the  other  mercurous  salts,  e,  g.,  NO^Hg  for  the  nitrate)  is  objectionable 
on  account  of  its  inconsisteocy  with  the  law  of  even  numbers,  according  to 
which  a  dyad  element  like  mercury  can  never  unite  with  an  uneven  num- 
ber of  monad  atoms  (p.  282).  Moreover,  the  frequent  decomposition  of 
mercurous  salts  into  mercuric  salts  and  free  mercury  is  in  favor  of  the  sup- 
position that  their  molecules  contain  two  atoms  of  mercury;  and  the  anom- 
sly  in  the  vapor-volume  of  calomel  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that 
the  vapor  of  this  compound,  like  that  of  many  others,  undergoes  at  high 
temperatures  the  change  known  as  dUtoeiatum  (p.  631),  the  two  volumes  of 
mercurous  chloride,  Hg,Cl,  being  resolved  into  two  volumes  of  mercuric 
chloride, HgCl^  and  two  volumes  of  mercury,  Hg.  This  supposition  is,  to 
flome  extent,  warranted  by  the  observation  that  calomel  vapor  amalgamates 
gokl-leaf,  and  that  corrosive  sublimate  may  be  detected  in  resublimed  cal- 
omel 

Iodides. — Mercuric  Iodide,  Hg^^I,,  is  formed,  when  solution  of  potassium 
iodide  is  mixed  with  mercuric  chloride,  as  a  precipitate  which  is  at  first 
jellow,  but  in  a  few  moments  changes  to  a  most  brilliant  scarlet,  this  color 
being  retained  on  drying.  This  is  the  neutral  iodide :  it  may  be  made, 
although  of  r.ither  duller  tint,  by  triturating  equivalent  quantities  of  iodine 
and  mercury  with  a  little  alcohol.  In  preparing  it  by  precipitation,  it  is 
better  to  weigh  out  the  proper  proportions  of  the  two  salts,  as  the  iodide  is 
soluble  in  an  excess  of  either,  more  especially  in  excess  of  potassium  iodide. 
Mercaric  iodide  exhibits  a  very  remarkable  case  of  dimorphism,  attended 
vith  difference  of  color,  which  is  red  or  yellow,  according  to  the  figure 
usumed.  Thus,  when  the  iodide  is  suddenly  exposed  to  a  high  tempera- 
ture, it  becomes  bright-yellow  throughout,  i^Dd  yields  a  copious  sublimate 
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of  minate  but  brilliftnt  yellow  crysUls.  If  in  this  tUto  it  bo  tonebod  by  ft 
hard  body,  it  instantly  becomes  red,  and  the  same  change  happens  spon- 
taneously after  a  eertain  lapse  of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  by  a  Tory  slow 
and  oareful  heating,  a  sublimate  of  red  crystals,  haying  a  totally  different 
form,  may  be  obtained,  which  are  permanent  The  same  kind  of  change 
happens  with  tbe  freshly  precipitated  iodide,  as  Mr.  Warington  has  shown, 
the  yellow  crystals  first  formed  breaking  up  in  the  course  of  a  few  seconds 
firom  the  passage  of  the  salt  to  the  red  modification.* 

Mercuric  iodide  forms  double  salts  with  the  more  basic  or  positiTO  me- 
tallic iodides,  as  those  of  the  alkali-metals  and  alkaline  earth-metals ;  thus 
it  dissoWes  in  aqueous  potassium  iodide,  and  the  hot  solution  deposits  on 
cooling,  crystals  of  potassio-mercuric  iodide,  2(KI.Hgl9).80Hf 

Mercvrotu  lodidt,  Hg^It*  is  formed  when  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide  is 
added  to  mercurous  nitrate :  it  then  separates  as  a  dirty  yellow,  insoluble 
precipitate,  with  a  tinge  of  green.  It  may  also  be  prepared  by  rubbing 
mercury  and  iodine  together  in  a  mortar  in  the  proportion  of  1  atom  of  the 
former  to  1  atom  of  the  latter,  the  mixture  being  moistened  firom  time  to 
time  with  a  little  alcohoL 

OxiDSS. —  Monoxidt,  or  Mereuroui  Ozide,  HgO,  commonly  called  Red  Oxide 
of  Mercury^  or  Red  Preeipitate. — There  are  numerous  methods  by  which  this 
compound  may  be  obtained.  The  following  may  be  cited  as  the  most  im- 
portant: (1)  By  exposing  mercury  in  a  glass  flask  with  a  long  narrow  neck, 
for  seTcral  weeks,  to  a  temperature  approaching  815®  C.  (599**  P.).  The 
product  has  a  dark  red  color,  and  is  highly  crystalline;  it  is  the  reapreeqn" 
tate  of  the  old  writers.  (2)  By  cautiously  heating  any  of  the  mercuric  or 
mercurous  nitrates  to  complete  decomposition,  whereby  the  acid  is  decom- 
posed and  expelled,  oxidising  the  metal  to  a  maximum,  if  it  happen  to  be 
in  the  state  of  mercurous  salt.  The  product  thus  obtained  is  also  crystal- 
line and  very  dense,  but  has  a  much  paler  color  than  the  preceding ;  while 
hot,  it  is  nearly  black.  It  is  by  this  method  that  the  oxide  is  generally  pre- 
pared: it  is  apt  to  contain  undecomposed  nitrate,  which  may  bediacoTered 
by  strongly  heating  a  portion  in  a  test-tube :  if  red  ftimes  are  produced, 
or  the  odor  of  nitrous  acid  exhaled,  the  oxide  has  been  insufficiently  heated 
in  the  process  of  manufacture.  (3)  By  adding  caustic  potash  in  excess  to 
a  solution  of  corrosiye  sublimate,  by  which  a  bright  yellow  precipitate  of 
mercuric  oxide  is  thrown  down,  which  differs  from  the  foregoing  prepara- 
tions merely  in  being  destitute  of  crystalline  texture  and  much  more  mi- 
nutely diyided.     It  must  be  well  washed  and  dried. 

Mercuric  oxide  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  communicating  to  the  latter 
an  alkaline  reaction  and  metallic  taste:  it  is  highly  poisonous.  When 
strongly  heated,  it  is  decomposed,  as  before  obserred,  into  metallic  mercury 
and  oxygen  gas. 

Mercurous  Oxide,  Hg,0 ;  Suboxide,  or  Gray  Oxide  of  Mercury,  —  This  oxide  is 
easily  prepared  by  adding  caustic  potash  to  mercurous  nitrate,  or  by  di- 
gesting calomel  in  solution  of  caustic  alkali.  It  is  a  dark  gray,  nearly 
black,  heaTy  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  slowly  decomposed  by  the  action 
of  light  into  metallic  mercury  and  red  oxide.  The  preparations  known  in 
pharmacy  by  the  names  blue  pill,  gray  ointment,  mercury  with  chalk,  &,c.,  often 
supposed  to  owe  their  eflScaoy  to  this  substance,  merely  contain  the  finely 
divided  metaL 

Mbbcukt  Nitbatbs. — Nitric  acid  raries  in  its  action  upon  mercury, 
according  to  the  temperature.  When  cold  and  somewhat  diluted,  it  forms 
only  mercurous  salts,  and  these  are  neutral  or  basic — t.  e.,  oxynitrates 
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(p.  288)  —  M  the  acid  or  the  metal  happens  to  be  in  excess.  When,  on  the 
coBtrarjr,  the  nitric  acid  is  concentrated  and  hot,  the  mercury  is  raised  to 
its  highest  state  of  oxidation,  and  a  mercuric  salt  is  produced.  Both  classes 
of  salts  are  apt  to  be  decomposed  by  a  large  quantity  of  water,  giving  rise 
to  iasoluble,  or  sparingly  soluble  basic  compounds. 

Meratrk  Jiitrates,  —  By  dissoWing  mercuric  oxide  in  excess  of  nitric  acid, 
and  evaporating  gently,  a  syrupy  liquid  is  obtained,  which,  enclosed  in  a 
bell-jar  oyer  lime  or  sulphuric  acid,  deposits  bulky  crystals  and  crystalline 
crusts,  both  haying  the  composition  2(N0^),Hg^^.0H^  The  same  substance 
is  deposited  from  the  syrupy  liquid  as  a  crystalline  powder  by  dropping  it 
into  concentrated  nitric  acid.  The  syrupy  liquid  itself  appears  to  be  a  de- 
finite compound  containing  (NO,)^g^^.OHy  By  saturating  hot  dilute  nitric 
acid  with  mercuric  oxide,  a  salt  is  obtained  on  cooling,  which  crystallizes 
in  needles,  permanent  in  the  air,  containing  (NO^),Hg^^  .  Hg^^O.OH^  The 
preceding  crystallized  salts  are  decomposed  by  water,  with  production  of 
compounds  more  and  more  basic  as  the  washing  is  prolonged  or  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  water  raised. 

Mercurout  Nitrate,  {J^O^fig^^QVL^  forms  large  colorless  crystals  soluble 
in  a  small  quantity  of  water  without  decomposition ;  it  is  made  by  dissolying 
mercury  in  an  excess  of  cold  dilute  nitric  acid. 

When  excess  of  mercury  has  been  employed,  a  finely  crystallized  basic 
salt  is  deposited  after  some  time,  containing  2(N09)2Hg^Hg,0.80Hp  or 
2N,0^3Hg,O.3OH,;  this  is  also  decomposed  by  water.  The  two  salts  are 
easily  distinguished  when  rubbed  in  a  mortar  with  a  little  sodium  chloride ; 
the  neutral  compound  giyes  sodium  nitrate  and  calomel ;  the  basic  salt, 
sodium  nitrate  and  a  black  compound  of  calomel  with  mercurons  oxide.  A 
black  substance,  called  Hahnemann^ t  soluble  merewry^  is  produced  when  am- 
monia in  small  quantity  is  dropped  into  a  solution  of  mercurons  nitrate : 
it  contains  N,0^.3Hg,0.2NHy  or,  according  to  Kane,  N,0^.2Hg,0.2NH,; 
the  composition  of  this  preparation  eyidently  yaries  according  to  the  tem- 
perature and  the  concentration  of  the  solutions. 

MiBcvmr  Sulphates. — Mereurie  Sulphate,  BOflg^^,  is  readily  prepared 
by  boiling  together  oil  of  yitriol  and  metallic  mercury  until  the  latter  is 
wholly  conyerted  into  a  heayy  white  crystalline  powder,  which  is  the  salt 
in  qaestion ;  the  excess  of  acid  is  then  remoyed  by  eyaporation  carried  to 
perfect  dryness.  Equal  weights  of  acid  and  metal  may  be  conyeniently  em- 
ployed. Water  decomposes  the  sulphate,  dissolying  out  an  acid  salt,  and 
leaying  an  insoluble,  yellow,  basic  compound,  formerly  called  turpith  or  /ur- 
htik  miaeral,  containing,  according  to  Kane's  analysis,  S04Hg^^.2Hg^^O,  or 
SOg-SUg^^O.  Long-continued  washing  with  hot  water  entirely  remoyes  the 
remaining  acid,  and  leayes  pure  mercuric  oxide. 

Mereuroue  Sulphate,  SO^Hg,,  falls  as  a  white  crystalline  powder  when  sul- 
phuric acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of  mercurons  nitrate :  it  is  but  slightly 
soluble  in  water. 

Mncun-T  Svlphidbs. — Mereurie  Sulphide,  HgS,  occurs  natiye  as  cinnabar, 
a  doU  red  mineral,  which  is  the  most  important  ore  of  mercury.  Hydrogen 
sulphide  passed  in  small  quantity  into  a  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate,  or 
chloride,  forms  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  a  compound  of  mercuric  sul- 
phide with  the  salt  itself.  An  excess  of  the  gas  conyerts  the  whole  into 
sulphide,  the  color  at  the  same  time  changing  to  black.  When  this  black 
sulphide  is  snblimed,  it  becomes  dark-red  and  crystalline,  but  undergoes 
no  change  of  composition :  it  is  then  eirmabar  or  vennUum.  Mercuric  sul- 
phide is  moat  easily  prepared  by  subliming  an  intimate  mixture  of  6  parts 
of  meronry  and  1  part  of  sulphnr,  and  reducing  the  resulting  cinnabar  to 
Teiy  fine  powder,  the  beauty  of  the  tint  depending  much  upon  tho  extent 
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to  which  dWision  is  carried.  The  red  or  crystalline  sulphide  may  also  he 
formed  directly,  without  suhlimaiion,  hy  heating  the  black  precipitated 
substance  in  a  solution  of  potassium  pentasulphide ;  the  mercuric  sulphide 
is,  in  fact,  soluble,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  alkaline  sulphides,  and  forma 
with  them  crystallitable  compounds. 

When  vermilion  is  heated  in  the  air,  it  yields  metallic  mercury  and  sul- 
phurous oxide :  it  resists  the  action  both  of  caustic  alkali  in  solution,  and 
of  strong  mineral  acids,  even  nitric,  and  is  attacked  only  by  nitromuriatic 
acid. 

Mercurtnu  ni/j>A«2e,  Hg,8,  is  obtained  by  passing  hydrogen  sulphide  into 
a  solotion  of  mercurous  nitrate,  as  a  black  precipitate,  which  is  resolTcd 
at  a  gentle  heat  into  mercuric  sulphide  and  metallic  mercury. 

Ammoniacal  Mb&cvbt  CoMPOuifDS.  Mebcubammonium  Salts.  —  By  the 
action  of  ammonia  and  its  salts  on  mercury  compounds,  a  variety  of  sub- 
stances are  formed  which  may  be  regarded  as  salts  of  mercurammoniums 
— that  is,  of  ammonium-molecules  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  more  or  less 
replaced  by  mercury,  in  the  proportion  of  100  or  200  parts  of  mercury  to 
1  part  of  hydrogen,  according  as  the  compound  is  formed  from  a  mercurous 
or  a  mercuric  salt.  The  following  are  the  most  important  of  these  com- 
pounds :  — 

Mercune  Compeunda. — Jferetiro-diafflfiMmtiim  chloride^  (N,H.Hg^^)Cly  known 
in  pharmacy  tksfunble  white  precipitate,  is  produced  by  adding  potash  to  a 
solution  of  ammonio-mercuric  chloride,  (2NH.Cl.HgCL),  or  by  dropping  a 
solution  of  mercuric  chloride  into  a  boiling  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  con- 
taining free  ammonia,  as  long  as  the  resulting  precipitate  redissoWes:  it 
then  separates  on  cooling  in  regular  dodecahedrons.  At  a  gentle  heat  it 
gives  off  ammonia,  leaving  a  chloride  of  dimerour-ammonium  and  hydrogen, 
(NH,Hg//)Cl.HCl: 

NAHg'^Cl,    =    NH,Hg''Cl,   +    NIV 

Mereurammoniwn  ehhride,  (NH^g^^)Cl.  —  This  salt,  known  in  pharmacy 
as  if^usibU  white  precipitate,  is  formed  by  adding  ammonia  to  a  solution  of 
mercuric  chloride.  When  first  produced,  it  is  bulky  and  white,  but  by 
contact  with  hot  water,  or  by  much  washing  with  cold  water,  it  is  converted 
into  hydrated  dimercurammonium  chloride,  NHg^^,C1.0H,. 

Trimercuro-diamnumium  nitrate,  fN,H,Hg^^,)(NO,)^.  20Hy  is  formed  as  a 
white  precipitate,  on  mixing  a  dilute  and  very  acid  solution  of  mercuric 
nitrate  with  very  dilute  ammonia. 

Trimercuro'diamine,  N,Hg^^f.  a  compound  derived  from  a  double  molecule 
of  ammonia,  N,H^  by  substitution  of  8  atoms  of  bivalent  mercury  for  6 
atoms  of  hydrogen,  is  formed  by  passing  dry  ammonia  gas  over  dry  pre- 
cipitated mercuric  oxide : 

SHg^-'O    +    2NH,    a     N,Hg^^,    +    80H, 

The  excess  of  oxide  being  removed  by  nitric  acid,  the  trimercnro-diamine 
is  obtained  as  a  dark-brown  powder,  which  explodes  by  heat,  friction, 
percussion,  or  contact  with  oil  of  vitriol,  almost  as  violently  as  nitrogen 

chloride. 

Dimereurimnwmum  chloride,  NHg^^,C1.0H^  is  obtained,  as  already  ob- 
served, by  boiling  mercurodiammonium  chloride  (infusible  white  precipi- 
tate) with  water.  It  is  a  heavy,  granular,  yellow  powder,  which  turns 
white  again  when  treated  with  sal-ammoniac. 

Dimercurammonium  iodide,  NHg^^,I .  OH,.  —  This  compound  may  be  formed 
hy  digesting  the  corresponding  chloride  in  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide; 
or  by  heating  mercuric  iodide  with  excess  of  aqueous  ammonia: 
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2HgI,  +  4NHg  +  OH,  =  NHg^^'^I.OH,  +  8NHJ; 

also  by  passing  ammonia  gas  oyer  mercuric  oxj-iodide : 

Hg'^AO,    +    2NH,    =    2(NHg^/,I.0H,)    +    OH,; 

and,  Itstlj,  by  adding  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  potassio-mercuric  iodide 
mixed  with  caustic  potash : 

2(2KI.HgI,)  4-  NH,  -h  3KH0  =  NHg^V.OH,'-f  7KI  -f  20H,, 

This  last  reaction  affords  an  extremely  delicate  test  for  ammonia.  A  solu- 
tion of  potassio-mercuric  iodide  is  prepared  by  adding  potassium  iodide  to 
a  solution  of  corrosiye  sublimate,  till  a  portion  only  of  the  resulting  red 
precipitate  is  redissoWed,  then  filtering,  and  mixing  the  filtrate  with  caustic 
potash.  The  liquid  thus  obtained  forms,  with  a  very  small  quantity  of 
ammonia,  either  free  or  in  the  form  of  an  ammoniacal  salt,  a  brown  pre- 
dpitate  soluble  in  excess  of  potassium  iodide.  This  is  called  Nessler's  test 
for  ammonia.* 

Dmenurammonium  hydrate^  NHg^^  ,H0.  —  This  compound  is  formed  by 
treating  precipitated  mercuric  oxide  with  aqueous  ammonia,  or  by  treating 
either  of  the  dimercurammonium  salts  with  a  caustic  alkali.  It  is  a  brown 
powder,  which  dissoWes  in  acids,  yielding  salts  of  dimercurammonium. 

Dma^urammonium  sulphate,  (NHg^^,),S04 .  2OH2.  formerly  called  ammoni' 
aaU  turpetkitm,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  mercuric  sulphate  in  ammonia, 
and  precipitating  the  solution  with  water.  It  is  a  heavy  white  powder, 
yellowish  when  dry,  resoWed  by  heat  into  water,  nitrogen,  ammonia,  and 
mercurous  .sulphate. 

Mereurmu  Compounds.  —  Mereurosammonium  chloride,  NH^Hg^Cl,  is  the 
black  precipitate  formed  when  dry  calomel  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  am- 
monia gas.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  gives  off  ammonia  and  leaves  white 
mercurous  chloride.  —  Vimereurosammonium  chloride,  NH,Hg^,Cl,  is  formed, 
together  with  sal-ammoniac,  by  digesting  calomel  in  aqueous  ammonia : 

HggCl,    -f    2NH,    =    NH,Hg,Cl    +    NH^Cl. 

It  is  gray  when  dry,  and  is  not  altered  by  boiling  water.  —  Dtmercurosam' 
monmm  fdirate,  2(NH,Hg^)N03.0II,.  This,  according  to  Kane,  is  the  com- 
position of  the  velvet-black  precipitate  known  as  Hahnemann's  soluble 
mercury,  which  is  produced  on  adding  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  mercurous 
nitrate.  According  to  C.  O.  Mitscherlich,  on  the  other  hand,  the  precipi- 
tate thos  formed  has  the  composition  2NH,.N,05.8Hg,0,  which  is  that  of 
a  hydrated  irimerewrosammomum  nitrate,  2(NHUg9)N09. 20H,. 


Seaetions  of  Mercury  Salts,  —  All  mercury  compounds  are  volatilized  or 
decomposed  by  a  temperature  of  ignition :  those  which  fail  to  yield  the 
metal  by  simple  heating  may  in  all  cases  be  made  to  do  so  by  heating  in  a 
test-tube  with  a  little  dry  sodium  carbonate.  The  metal  is  precipitated 
from  its  soluble  combinations  by  a  plate  of  copper,  and  also  by  a  solution 
of  stannous  chloride  used  in  excess. 

Hydrogen  sulphide,  and  ammonium  sulphide,  produce  in  solutions,  both  of 
merearic  and  of  mercurous  salts,  black  precipitates  insoluble  in  ammonium 
Bulphide.  In  mercuric  salts,  however,  if  the  quantity  of  the  reagent  added 
is  not  sufficient  for  complete  decomposition,  a  white  precipitate  is  formed, 
consisting  of  a  compound  of  mercuric  sulphide  with  the  original  salt,  and 
often  colored  yeUow  or  brown  by  excess  of  mercuric  sulphide.     An  excess 

•  Chemical  Gaaette,  1850,  pp.  446, 463. 
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of  hjdrogen  sulphide,  or  ammonium  sulphide,  instuitly  tarns  the  preeiin- 
tate  black.     This  reaotioa  is  quite  characteristic  of  mercuric  salts. 

Mercuric  »altt  are  further  distinguished  bj  forming  a  yellow  precipiute* 
with  caustic  potoih  or  toda  ;  white  with  tummoma  or  ammamntm  carbonate,  in* 
soluble  in  excess:  red-brown  with  polonium  or  todimm  carbotuUc  Witk 
potassium  iodide  they  yield  a  bright  scarlet  precipitate,  soluble  in  excess, 
either  of  the  mercuric  salt  or  of  the  alkaline  iodide. 

Mercurous  salts  are  especially  characterised  by  forming  with  kjfdroeklork 
acid  or  soluble  ehloridest  a  white  precipitate  which  is  turned  black  by  am- 
monia. They  also  yield  black  precipitates  with  caustic  alkalies,  white  with 
alkaUfu  carbonates,  soon  turning  black ;  greenish-yellow  with  potassium  iodide. 


Alloys  of  mercury  with  other  metals  are  termed  amal^ms:  mercury  dii- 
BoWes  in  this  manner  many  of  the  metals,  as  gold,  siWer,  tin,  lead,  &e. 
These  combinations  sometimes  take  place  with  considerable  Tiolence,  u  in 
the  case  of  potassium,  in  which  light  and  heat  are  produced;  besides tbit, 
many  of  the  amalgams  crystallise  after  a  while,  becoming  solid.  Tlie 
amalgam  of  tin  us^  in  siWering  looking-glasses,  and  that  of  siWer  and  of 
copper,  sometimes  employed  for  stopping  hoUow  teeth,  are  examples. 
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THALUXnC. 
Atomic  weight,  204.    Symbol,  TL 

THIS  element  was  diecoTored  by  Crookee,  in  1861,  in  the  seleniferons 
deposit  of  a  lead-ohamber  of  a  sulphuric  acid  factory  in  the  Harts 
mountains,  where  iron  pyrites  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric 
acid.  The  name  is  derired  from  BaXX^,  **  green,"  because  its  existence  was 
first  recognised  by  an  intense  green  line,  appearing  in  the  spectrum  of  a 
flame  in  which  thallium  is  Tolatiliied.  It  was  at  first  suspected  to  be  a 
metalloid,  but  further  examination  proTed  it  to  be  a  true  metal.  It  was 
first  obtained  in  a  distinct  metallic  form  by  Crookes  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1861,  and  soon  afterwards  by  Lamy,  who  prepared  it  from  the  deposit 
in  the  lead-chamber  of  M.  Kuhlmann,  of  Lille,  where  Belgian  pyrites  is 
employed  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Thallium  appears  to  be  very  widely  diffused  as  a  constituent  of  iron  and 
copper  pyrites,  though  it  noTcr  constitutes  more  than  the  4000th  part  of 
the  bulk  of  the  ores.  It  has  also  been  found  in  lepidolite  from  MoraTia, 
in  mica  from  Zinnwald  in  Bohemia,  and  in  the  mother-liquors  of  the  salt 
works  at  Naoheim. 

Thallium  is  most  economically  prepared  from  the  flue-dust  of  pyrites 
burners.  This  substance  is  stirred  up  in  wooden  tubs  with  boiling  water, 
and  the  clear  liquor  siphoned  off  from  the  deposit  is  mixed  with  excess  of 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  which  precipitates  impure  thallium  monochloride. 
To  obtain  a  pure  salt,  this  crude  chloride  is  added  by  small  portions  at  a 
time  to  half  its  weight  of  hot  oil  of  yitriol  in  a  porcelain  or  platinum  dish, 
the  mixture  being  constantly  stirred,  and  the  heat  continued  till  the  whole 
of  the  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid  are  driven  off.  The  fused  acid  sulphate  is  now  to  be  dissolved  in  an 
excess  of  water,  and  an  abundant  stream  of  hydrogen  sulphide  passed 
through  the  solution.  The  precipitate,  which  may  contain  arsenic,  anti- 
mony, bismuth,  lead,  mercury,  and  silver,  is  separated  by  filtration,  and 
the  filtrate  is  boiled  till  all  free  hydrogen  sulphide  is  removed.  The  liquid 
is  now  to  be  rendered  alkaline  with  ammonia,  and  boiled ;  the  precipitate 
of  iron  oxide  and  alumina,  which  generally  appears  in  this  place,  is  filtered 
off:  and  the  clear  solution  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk.  Thallium  sulphate 
then  separates  on  cooling,  in  long,  clear  prismatic  crystals. 

Metallic  thallium  may  be  reduced  from  the  solution  of  the  sulphate,  either 
by  electrolysis,  or  by  the  action  of  liiic. 

Thallium  is  a  heavy  metal,  resembling  lead  in  its  physical  properties. 
When  freshly  cut,  it  exhibits  a  brilliant  metallic  lustre  and  grayish  color, 
somewhat  between  those  of  silver  and  lead,  assuming  a  slight  yellowish 
tint  by  friction  with  harder  bodies.  It  is  very  soft,  being  readily  cut  with 
a  knife,  and  making  a  streak  on  paper  like  plumbago.  It  is  very  malleable, 
is  not  easily  drawn  into  wire,  but  may  be  readily  squeexed  into  that  form 
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by  the  process  teebnioallj  called  **  squirting."  It  has  a  highly  crystalline 
Btracture,  and  crackles  like  tin  when  bent.     It  melts  at  294^. 

In  contact  with  the  air,  thallium  tarnishes  more  rapidly  than  lead, 
becoming  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  oxide,  which  preserves  the  rest  of 
the  metal. 

The  most  characteristic  property  of  thallium  is  the  intense  green  color 
which  the  metal  or  any  of  its  compounds  impart  to  a  colorless  flame ;  and 
this  color,  when  yicwckI  by  the  spectroscope,  is  seen  to  be  absolutely  mono- 
chromatic, appearing  as  one  intensely  brilliant  and  sharp  green  line. 

Thallium  dissolyes  in  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  and  nitric  acids,  the  latter 
attacking  it  Tery  energetically,  with  copious  CTolution  of  red  Tapors. 

Thallium  forms  two  classes  of  compounds — namely,  the  tkaUunu  com- 
paundtf  in  which  it  is  uniTalent ;  and  the  thallie  compoundtt  in  which  it  is 
trivalent.  Thus  it  forms  two  oxides,  T1,0  and  T1,0,,  with  corresponding 
chlorides,  bromides,  iodides,  and  oxygen-salts.  In  some  of  its  chemical 
relations  it  resembles  the  alkali-metals,  forming  a  readily  soluble  and  highly 
alkaline  monoxide,  a  soluble  and  alkaline  carbonate,  an  insoluble  platino- 
chloride,  a  thallio-aluminic  sulphate,  similar  in  form  and  compoeiUon  to 
common  potash-alum,  and  several  phosphates  exactly  analogous  in  compo- 
sition to  the  phosphates  of  sodium.  In  most  respects,  howeyer,  it  is  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  heavy  metals,  especially  to  lead,  which  it  resembles 
closely  in  appearance,  density,  melting  point,  specific  heat,  and  electric 
conductiTity. 

Thallium  Ghloeipss.  — Thallium  forms  four  chlorides,  represented  by 
the  formulas  TlGl,  Tl^Cl^,  T\fi\^  and  TlCl,;  the  second  and  third  of  which 
may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  the  monochloride  and  trichloride. 

The  monochlande  or  TkalUaut  chloridej  TlCl,  is  formed  by  direct  combina- 
tion, the  metal  burning  when  heated  in  chlorine  gas ;  or  as  a  white  curdy 
precipitate,  resembling  silver  chloride,  by  treating  the  solution  of  any 
thallious  salt  with  a  soluble  chloride.  When  boiled  with  water  it  dissolves 
like  lead  chloride,  and  separates  in  white  crystals  on  cooling.  It  forms 
double  salts  with  trichloride  of  gold  and  tetrachloride  of  platinum.  The 
platmtim-9alij  2T1C1.  PtCL.  separates  as  a  pale  yellow  very  slightly  soluble 
crystalline  powder,  on  adding  ptatinie  chloride  to  thallious  chloride. 

The  iriekhnde  or  Thallie  ekhride,  TlCl^  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  tri- 
oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  acting  upon  thallium,  or  one  of  the  lower 
chlorides,  with  a  large  excess  of  chlorine  at  a  gentle  heat.  It  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  separates  by  evaporation  in  a  vacuum  in  hydrated  crystals; 
melts  easily,  and  decomposes  at  a  high  temperature.  It  forms  crystalline 
double  salts  with  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali-metals. 

The  tetqukkloride,  T\fi\  =  T1C1,.8T1C1,  is  produced  by  dissolving  thal- 
lium or  the  monochloride  in  nitromuriatic  acid,  and  separates  on  cooling 
in  yellow  crystalline  scales.  By  aqueous  ammonia,  potash,  or  even  by 
thallious  oxide,  it  is  instantly  decomposed  into  sesquioxide  and  mono- 
chloride, according  to  the  equation : 

2Tl^Clg  -f  8KH0  =  T1,0,  +  6T1C1  -f  8KC1  -f  8HCL 

The  diehloride,  Tl.Cl^  «s  TIC^TICI,  is  formed  by  carefuUy  heaUng  thal- 
lium, or  the  monochloride,  in  a  slow  current  of  chlorine.  It  is  a  pide-yel- 
low  substance  reduced  to  sesquichloride  by  fiirther  heating. 

The  BnoiUBXs  of  thallium  resemble  the  chlorides. 

Iodides.  —  Thallunu  iodide.  Til,  is  formed  by  direct  combination  of  its 
elements,  or  by  double  decomposition.  It  forms  a  beautiful  yellow  powder, 
rather  darker  than  sulphur,  and  melting,  below  redness,  to  a  scarlet  liquid, 
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wliiek,  M  the  dims  eools,  remains  soarlet  for  some  time  after  Bolidification, 
then  changes  to  bright-yellow.  The  dried  precipitate,  when  spread  on 
paper  with  a  little  gam-water,  undergoes  a  similar  but  opposite  change  to 
that  experienced  bj  mercuric  iodide  when  heated,  the  yellow  surface  when 
held  oyer  a  flame  suddenly  becoming  scarlet,  and  frequently  remaining  so 
after  cooling  for  seyeral  days ;  hard  friction  with  a  glass  rod,  howerer, 
changes  the  scarlet  color  back  to  yellow.  It  is  Tery  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  requiring,  according  to  Crookes,  4463  parts  of  water  at  17*2®,  and 
842-4  parU  at  100<',  to  dissoWe  it 

TkaUk  iodide,  TlCly  is  formed  by  the  action  of  thallium  on  iodine  dis- 
soWed  in  ether,  as  a  brown  solution  which  gradually  deposits  rhombic 
prisms.  It  forms  crystalline  compounds  with  the  iodides  of  the  alkali- 
metals. 

THALumi  OxiDBS. — Thallium  forms  a  monoxide  and  a  trioxide. 

The  monoxide,  or  ThaUiou*  oxide,  TLO,  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  the 
crust  which  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  metal  when  exposed  to  the  air.  It 
may  be  prepared  by  allowing  granulated  thallium  to  oxidize  in  warm  moist 
air,  and  then  boiling  with  water.  The  filtered  solution  first  deposits  white 
needles  of  thallium  carbonate,  and,  on  further  cooling,  yellow  needles  of 
the  hydrate,  TIHO  or  TLO.  H,0,  which,  when  left  OTcr  oil  of  Titriol  in  a 
Tacuom,  yields  the  anhydrous  monoxide  as  a  reddish-black  mass  retaining 
the  shape  of  the  crystals.  It  is  partially  reduced  to  metal  by  hydrogen  at 
a  red  heat.  When  fused  with  sulphur  it  yields  thallious  sulphide.  It  dis- 
Bolres  readily  in  water,  forming  a  colorless  strongly  alkaline  solution,  which 
re-aets  with  metallic  salts  very  much  like  caustic  potash.  This  solution 
treated  with  sine,  or  subjected  to  electrolysis,  yields  metallic  thallium. 

The  trioxide,  or  ThalUc  oxide,  is  the  chief  product  obtained  by  burning 
ihallium  in  oxygen  gas.  It  is  best  prepared  by  adding  potash  to  the  solu- 
tion of  a  thallic  salt,  and  drying  the  precipitate  at  260''  G.  (500®  F.).  It 
is  alao  formed  by  electrolysis  of  thallious  sulphate.  It  is  a  dark-red  pow- 
der reduced  to  thallious  oxide  at  a  red  heat;  neutral,  insoluble  in  water 
and  in  alkalies.  Thallic  hydrate,  Tl^^^HO,,  is  obtained  by  drying  the 
aboye-mentioned  precipitate  at  100®. 

OxTGVX  Salts. — Both  the  oxides  of  thallium  dissolre  readily  in  acids, 
forming  crystalline  salts,  soluble  in  water ;  there  are  also  a  few  insoluble 
thallium  salts  formed  by  double  decomposition. 

Tkailious  Carbonate,  CO^Tl^  is  deposited  in  crystals,  apparently  trimetric, 
when  a  solution  of  thallious  oxide  is  exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  the  solution  has  a  slightly  caustic  taste  and  alkaline  reaction. 

Sulpkatee,  —  Thallious  sulphate,  S04Tl^  obtained  by  eyaporating  the 
chloride  or  nitrate  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  heating  metallic  thallium 
with  that  acid,  crystallizes  in  anhydrous  rhombic  prisms,  isomorphous  with 
potassium  sulphate.  It  forms,  with  aluminium  sulphate,  the  salt  (SO^), 
A1^^^.120Hy  isomorphous  with  common  alum;  and  with  the  sulphates 
of  magnesium,  nickel,  &c.,  double  salts  containing  6  molecules  of  water, 
and  isomorphous  with  magnesium  and  potassium  sulphate,  &c.  (p.  849).  — 
ThalUe  nUphate,  (S0ATl/^^70H^  separates  by  eyaporation  from  a  solution 
of  thalltc  oxide  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  in  thm  colorless  laminae,  which  are 
decomposed  by  water,  eyen  in  the  cold,  with  separation  of  brown  thallio 
oxide. 

PhoepkaUM,  —  The  thallious  phosphates  form  a  series  nearly  as  complete 
as  those  of  the  alkali-metals,  which  they  also  resemble  in  their  behavior 
when  heated.  There  are  three  orthopkotphatee  containing  respectively  PC. 
HgTU  PO^HTI^  and  PO4TI3.  The  first  two  are  soluble  in  water ;  the  second 
is  obtained  by  neutralising  dilute  phosphoric  acid  at  boiling  heat  with  thai- 
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liouB  carbonate ;  and  the  first  by  mixing  the  dithallions  salt  with  excess  of 
phosphoric  acid.  The  trsihaUiauM  seUtt  PO^Tl^  is  yery  sparingly  soluble, 
and  is  formed  as  a  crystalline  precipitate  on  mixing  the  saturated  solutions 
•of  ordinary  disodio  phosphate  and  thallious  sulphate;  also,  together  with 
ammonio-tliallious  phosphate,  by  treating  the  monothallious  or  dithallious 
salt  with  excess  of  ammonia.  There  are  two  thalUout  pyrophotphatet^  ^fii 
H.Tl,  and  P^OfTl^,  both  yery  soluble  in  water :  the  first  produced  by  care- 
fully heating  monothallious  orthophosphate,  the  second  by  strongly  heating 
dithallious  orthophosphate.  Of  thalliotu  metaphotphate^  PO^Tl,  there  are 
two  modifications :  the  first  remaining  as  a  slightly  soluble  yitreous  mass 
when  monothallious  orthophosphate  is  strongly  ignited,  the  secoud  obtained 
as  an  easily  soluble  glass  by  igniting  ammonio- thallious  orthophosphate. 

Thallie  orthophosphate,  VO/S:V^^,  20H^  separates  as  an  insoluble  gelatinous 
precipitate  on  diluting  a  solution  of  thallie  nitrate  mixed  with  phosphoric 
acid. 

Thallium  Sulfhidb,  T)^.  —  This  componnd  is  precipitated  from  all  thal- 
lious salts  by  ammonium  sulphide,  and  from  the  acetate,  carbonate,  or 
oxalate,  by  hydrogen  sulphide  (incompletely  also  from  the  nitrate,  sulphate 
or  chloride),  in  dense  flocks  of  a  grayish  or  brownish-black  color.  Thallie 
salts  appear  to  be  reduced  to  thallious  salts  by  boiling  with  ammonium 
sulphide.  Thallium  sulphate  projected  into  fused  potassium  cyanide  is  re« 
duced  to  sulphide,  which  then  forms  a  brittle  metallic-looking  mass,  haying 
the  lustre  of  plumbago,  and  fusing  more  readily  than  metallic  thalliam. 


Beaetiom  of  Thallium  salts,  —  The  reactions  of  thallious  salts  with  hydrogen 
sulphide  and  ammonium  sulphide  haye  just  been  mentioned.  From  their 
aqueous  solutions  thallium  is  rapidly  precipitated  in  metallic  crystals  by 
xmCj  slowly  by  tron.  Soluble  chlorides  precipitate  difficultly  soluble  white 
thallious  chloride ;  soluble  bromides  throw  down  white,  nearly  insoluble 
bromide ;  soluble  iodides  precipitate  insoluble  yellow  thallious  iodide. 
Caustic  alkalies  and  alkaline  carbonates  form  no  precipitate;  sodium  phos- 
phate  forms  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  ammonia,  easily  soluble  in 
acids. 

Potassium  chromate  giyes  a  yellow  precipitate  of  thallious  chromate,  in> 
soluble  in  cold  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  but  turning  orange-red  on  boiling 
In  the  acid  solution.  —  Platinic  chloride  precipitates  a  yery  pale-yellow  in- 
soluble  double  salt. 

Thallie  salts  are  easily  distinguished  from  thallious  salts  by  their  be- 
hayiour  with  alkalies,  and  with  soluble  chlorides  or  bromides.  Their  solu- 
tions giye  with  ammonia,  and  with  Jixed  alkalies  and  their  carbimatest  a  brown 
gelatinous  precipitate  of  thallie  oxide,  containing  the  whole  of  the  thallium. 
Soluble  chlorides  or  bromides  produce  no  precipitate  in  solutions  of  pure 
thallie  salts;  but  if  a  thallious  salt  is  likewise  present,  a  precipitate  of 
scsquichloride  or  sesquibromide  is  formed.  Oxalic  add  forms  in  solutions 
of  thallie  salts  a  white  puWerulent  precipitate;  phosphoric  add  a  white 
gelatinous  precipitate;  and  arsenic  add  a  yellow  gelatinous  precipitate. 
Thallie  nitrate  giyes  with  potasdum  ferrocyamde  a  green,  and  with  the  ferri- 
cyanide  a  yellow  precipitate. 

In  examining  a  mixed  metallic  solution,  thallium  will  be  found  in  the 
precipitate  thrown  down  by  ammonium  sulphide,  together  with  iron,  nickel, 
manganese,  &c.  From  these  metals  it  may  be  easily  separated  by  precipi* 
tation  with  potassium  iodide  or  platinic  chloride,  or  by  reduction  to  the 
metallic  state  with  zinc. 

Thallium  salts  are  reduced  before  the  blowpipe  with  charcoal  and  sodium 
carbonate  or  potassium  cyanide.  The  green  color  imparted  to  flame  by 
thallium,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  its  spectrum,  haye  already  been 
mentioned. 
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BOLD. 

Atomic  weight,  196*7.    Symbol,  Au  (Anrnm). 

Gold,  in  small  quuitities,  is  a  rery  widely  diffused  metal ;  traces  of  it  are 
eonstantly  found  in  the  iron  pyrites  of  the  more  ancient  rocks.  It  is  always 
met  with  in  the  metallic  state,  sometimes  beautifully  crystallised  in  the  cubic 
form,  associated  with  quarts,  iron  oxide,  and  other  substances,  in  regular 
mineral  reins.  The  sands  of  Tarious  riyers  have  long  furnished  gold  deriyed 
from  this  source,  and  separable  by  a  simple  process  of  washing ;  such  is  the 
gold-dmi  of  commerce.  When  a  Teinstone  is  wrought  for  gold,  it  is  stamped 
to  powder,  and  shaken  in  a  suitable  apparatus  with  water  and  mercury ;  an 
smalgam  is  thus  formed,  which  is  afterwards  separated  from  the  mixture 
and  decomposed  by  distillation.  Formerly,  the  chief  supply  of  gold  was 
obtained  from  the  mines  of  Bratil,  Hungary,  and  the  Ural  mountains ;  but 
Galifomia  and  Australia  now  yield  by  far  the  largest  quantity.  The  new 
gold-field  of  British  Columbia  is  also  very  productive. 

NatiTc  gold  is  almost  always  alloyed  with  siWer.  The  purest  specimens 
hare  been  obtained  from  Schabrowski,  near  Katharinenburg,  in  the  Ural. 
A  specimen  analysed  by  Qustay  Rose  was  found  to  contain  98*96  per  cent, 
of  gold.  The  Califomian  gold  ayerages  from  87*5  to  88*6  per  cent,  and 
the  Anstralian  from  96  to  96*6  per  cent.  In  some  specimens  of  natiye  gold,  as 
in  that  from  Linarowski,  in  the  Altai  mountains,  the  percentage  of  gold  is 
as  low  as  60  per  cent,  the  remainder  being  silyer.  There  is  also  an  auri- 
ferous silyer  found  at  Konigsberg,  in  Hungary,  containing  28  per  cent,  of 
gold  and  72  of  silyer. 

Pure  gold  is  obtained  from  its  alloys  by  solution  in  nitro-muriatic  acid 
and  precipitation  with  a  ferrous  salt,  which  reduces  the  gold,  and  is  itself 
eonyerted  into  a  ferric  salt,  thus : 

6S04Fe  +  2AuCl,  =  2(S04),Fe^^',  +  Fe'^^,Cl,  +  Au^ 

FflrroiM  Aarie  Fonic  Ferric  Ctold. 

anlphate.        chloride.  talphate.  chloride. 

The  gold  falls  as  a  brown  powder  which  acquires  the  metallic  lustre  by 
friction. 

Gold  is  a  soft  metal,  haying  a  beautiful  yellow  color.  It  surpasses  all 
other  metals  in  malleability,  the  thinnest  gold  leaf  not  exceeding,  it  is  said, 
T9v!im  ^^  '^'^  UkoYk  in  thickness,  while  the  gilding  on  the  siWer  wire  used  in 
the'  manufacture  of  gold-laee  is  still  thinner.  It  may  also  be  drawn  into 
Tery  fine  wire.  Gold  has  a  density  of  19-5 :  it  melts  at  a  temperature  a 
little  aboye  the  fusing  point  of  siWer.  Neither  air  nor  water  affects  it  in 
the  least  at  any  temperature ;  the  ordinary  acids  fail  to  attack  it  singly.  A 
mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  dissolyes  gold,  howeyer,  with  ease, 
the  active  agent  being  the  liberated  chlorine. 

Gold  forms  two  series  of  compounds :  the  aurout  eompoundty  in  which  it  is 
uniyalent,  as  AuCl,  Au.O,  &c.,  and  the  auric  compound,  in  which  it  is  triva- 
lent,  as  Au^'^Cl,,  Axi^^\0^  Ac. 

Chioridbs.  —  The  numoehhride  or  Aitrous  ehhride,  AuCl,  Is  produced  when 
the  trichloride  is  eyaporated  to  dryness,  and  exposed  to  a  heat  of  227®  C. 
(440^  F.),  until  chlorine  ceases  to  be  exhaled.  It  forms  a  yellowish-white 
mass,  insoluble  in  water.  In  contact  with  that  liquid  it  is  decomposed 
slowly  in  the  cold,  and  rapidly  by  the  aid  of  heat,  into  metallic  gold  and 
trichloride. 

The  inehloride,  or  Auric  chloride,  AuCl,,  is  the  most  important  compound 
of  gold :  it  is  always  produced  when  gold  is  dissoWed  in  nitro-muriatic  acid. 
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The  deep-yellow  solution  thus  obtained  yields,  by  eTaporation,  yellow  erye- 
tals  of  the  double  chloride  of  gold  and  hydrogen :  when  this  is  caatiouslj 
heated,  hydrochloric  acid  is  expelled,  and  the  residue,  on  coolins,  solidifies 
to  a  red  crystalline  mass  of  auric  chloride,  yery  deliquescent,  and  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Auric  chloride  combines  with  a  number  of  me- 
tallic chlofides,  forming  a  series  of  double  salts,  called  ehloro-auraUs^  of 
which  the  general  formula  in  the  anhydrous  state  is  MCLAuCl,,  M  repre- 
senting an  atom  of  a  monad  metal.  These  compounds  are  mostly  yellow 
when  in  crystals,  and  red  when  deprWed  of  water.  The  ammamum  »alf, 
NH4Cl.AuCl,.0H,,  erystalliies  in  transparent  needles;  the  sodium  salt, 
NaCl.  AuClg .  20Hy  in  loDg  four-sided  prisms.  Auric  chloride  likewise  forms 
crystalline  double  salts  with  the  hydrochlorides  of  many  organic  bases. 

A  mixture  of  auric  chloride  with  excess  of  acid  potassium  or  sodium  car- 
bonate is  used  for  gilding  small  ornamental  articles  of  copper:  these  are 
cleaned  by  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  then  boiled  in  the  mixture  for  some  time, 
by  which  means  they  acquire  a  thin  but  perfect  coating  of  reduced  gold. 

OxiDKS.  — The  monoxide^  or  Aurout  oxtde,  is  produced  when  oaustic  potash 
in  solution  is  poured  upon  the  monochloride.  It  is  a  green  powder,  partly 
soluble  in  the  alkaline  liquid ;  the  solution  rapidly  decomposes  into  metallic 
gold,  which  subsides,  and  auric  oxide,  which  remains  dissolved. 

Trioxide^  or  Auric  oxide,  AuO^.  —  When  magnesia  is  added  to  auric  chlor- 
ide, and  the  sparingly  soluble  aurate  of  magnesium  well  washed  and 
digested  with  nitric  acid,  auric  oxide  is  left  as  an  insoluble  reddish-yellow 
powder,  which  when  dry  becomes  chestnut-brown.  It  is  easily  reduced  by 
heat,  and  also  by  mere  exposure  to  light ;  it  is  insoluble  in  oxygen-acids, 
with  the  exception  of  strong  nitric  acid,  insoluble  in  hydrofluoric  acid, 
easily  dissoWed  by  hydrochloric  and  hydrobromic  acids.  Alkalies  dissoWe 
it  freely:  indeed,  the  acid  properties  of  this  substance  are  very  strongly 
marked;  it  partially  decomposes  a  solution  of  potassium  chloride  when 
boiled  with  that  liquid,  potassium  hydrate  being  produced.  When  digested 
with  ammonia,  it  yields  fulminating  gold  consisting,  according  to  Benelios, 
of  Au,0,4NH,0Hy 

The  compounds  of  auric  oxide  with  alkalies  are  called  aurate*.  The 
potassium  salty  Au^O,.OK,.  60H,,  or  AuO,K.80H„  is  a  crystalline  salt,  the 
solution  of  which  is  sometimes  used  as  a  bath  for  electro- gilding.  A  com- 
pound of  aurate  and  ncid  sulpliite  of  potassium,  or  potassium  aurontfyfkite, 
2(AuO  K.4S0,HK).  OHy  is  deposited  in  yellow  needles  when  potassium 
sulphite  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  to  an  alkaline  solution  of  potassium  aurate. 

Qold  shows  but  little  tendency  to  form  oxygen-salts.  Auric  oxide  dis- 
solves in  strong  nitric  acid,  but  the  solution  is  decomposed  by  evaporation 
or  dilution.  A  sodio-aurous  hyposulphite,  ^S,0,),AuNa,.20Hp  is  prepared  by 
mixing  the  concentrated  solutions  of  auric  chloride  and  sodium  hyposul- 
phite and  precipitating  with  alcohol.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and 
crvstalliics  in  colorless  needles.  Its  solution  is  used  for  fixing  daguerreo- 
tvoe  pictures.  With  barium  chloride,  it  yields  a  gelatinous  precipitate  of 
bario-aurous  hyposulphite,  (S,0,),Au,Ba'V 

Sulphides. Aurous  sulphide,  Au.S,  is  formed  as  a  dark-brown,  almost 

hUck  precipitate  when  hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  into  a  boiling  solutioi 

f  chloride.     It  forms  sulphur-salts  with  the  monosulphides  of  potas 

•  ^^^^Ind  sodium.     Aurie  sulphide,  Au^S,.  is  precipitated  in  yellow  flock; 

wh«  hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  into  a  cold  dilute  solution  of  auric 

M     d       Both  these  sulphides  dissolve  m  ammonium  sulphide. 

-  ^.t J  jn  solution  may  be  detected  by  the  brown  precipi- 

Tbc  ]^^^J\Xhf**,  fuaible  before  the  blowpipe  to  a  bead  of  metallic 
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gold;  also  by  the  brownish-parple  precipitate,  called  '* Purple  of  Cassius/' 
formed  when  stannout  chloride  is  added  to  dilute  gold  solutions.  The  com- 
pMition  of  this  precipitate  is  not  exactly  known,  but  after  ignition  it 
doubtless  consists  of  a  mixture  of  stannic  oxide  and  metallic  gold.*  It  is 
used  in  enamel  painting. 

Oxalie  add  slowly  reduces  gold  to  the  metallic  state :  to  insure  complete 
precipitation,  the  gold-solution  must  be  digested  with  it  for  24  hours.  For 
the  quantitative  analysis  of  a  solution  containing  gold  and  other  metals, 
oxalic  acid  is  in  most  cases  a  more  oonyenient  precipitant  than  ferrous  sul- 
phate; inasmuch  as,  if  the  quantities  of  the  other  metals  are  also  to  be 
determined,  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  iron  salt  may  complicate 
the  analysis  considerably. 

Gold  intended  for  coin,  and  most  other  purposes,  is  always  alloyed  with 
a  certain  proportion  of  silrer  or  copper,  to  increase  its  hardness  and 
durability :  the  first -named  metal  conTers  a  pale  greenish  color.  English 
standard  gold  contains  -f^  of  alloy,  now  always  copper.  Gold  when  alloyed 
with  copper  may  be  estimated  by  fusion  in  a  cupel  with  lead,  in  the  same 
way  as  in  the  alloy  with  siWer.  If  the  alloy  be  free  from  silver,  the  weight 
of  the  globule  of  gold  left  in  the  cupel  will,  after  repeated  fusions,  accu- 
rately represent  the  quantity  of  gold  which  is  present  in  the  alloy.  But 
if  the  alloy  contains  silver,  that  metal  remains  with  the  gold  after  cupella- 
tion.  In  this  case  the  original  alloy,  consisting  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper, 
is  fused  in  the  muffle  together  with  lead  and  silver ;  the  alloy  of  gold  and 
silver  remaining  after  cupellation  is  then  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  which 
dissolves  the  silver,  the  gold  being  left  behind.  By  treatment  of  the  alloy 
of  gold  and  silver  with  nitric  acid,  an  accurate  separation  is  obtained  only 
when  the  two  metals  are  present  in  certain  proportion^.  If  the  alloy  con- 
tains but  little  silver,  that  metal  is  protected  from  the  action  of  the  nitric 
Mid  by  the  gold ;  again,  if  it  contains  too  much  silver,  the  gold  is  left  as  a 
powder  when  the  silver  is  dissolved  out.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
most  favorable  proportions  are  \  gold  to  f  silver ;  the  gold  is  then  left 
pare,  retaining  the  original  shape  of  the  alloy,  and  can  be  easily  dried  and 
weighed.  The  quantity  of  silver  which  is  added  to  the  alloy  must  there- 
fore vary  with  the  amount  of  gold  which  it  contains. 

Gold^lea/iE  made  by  rolling  out  plates  of  pure  gold  as  thin  as  possible, 
and  then  beating  them  between  folds  of  membrane  with  a  heavy  hammer, 
until  the  requisite  degree  or  tenuity  has  been  reached.  The  leaf  is  made 
to  adhere  to  wood,  &c.,  by  size  or  varnish. 

Gilding  on  copper  has  very  generally  been  performed  by  dipping  the 
articles  into  a  solution  of  mercury  nitrate,  and  then  shaking  them  with 
ft  small  lump  of  a  soft  amalgam  of  gold  with  that  metal,  which  thus  be- 
comes spread  over  their  surfaces:  the  articles  are  subsequently  heated  to 
expel  the  mercury,  and  then  burnished.  Gilding  on  steel  is  done  either 
by  applying  a  solution  of  auric  chloride  in  ether,  or  by  roughening  the  sur- 
face of  the  metal,  heating  it,  and  applying  gold-leaf  with  a  burnisher. 
Gilding. by  electrolysis — an  elegant  and  simple  method,  now  rapidly  super- 
•eding  many  of  the  others — has  already  been  noticed.  The  solution  usu- 
ally employed  is  obtained  by  dissolving  oxide  or  cyanide  of  gold  in  a  solu- 
tion of  potassium  cyanide. 

*  Grabam'0  Xlementa  of  Cbemistrj,  Am.  edit.  p.  460. 
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PLATUUIL 
Atomic  weight,  197*4.    Symbol,  Pt. 

PLATINUM,  i>alladiam,  rhodium,  iridium,  ruthenium,  and  osmium,  form 
a  group  of  metals,  allied  in  some  cases  by  properties  in  common,  and 
still  more  closely  by  their  natural  association.  Crude  plaimum^  a  natire 
alloy  of  platinum,  palladium,  rhodium,  iridium,  and  a  little  iron,  occnrs 
in  grains  and  rolled  masses,  sometimes  of  tolerably  large  dimensions,  mixed 
with  grayel  and  transported  materials,  on  the  slope  of  the  Ural  mountains, 
in  Russia,  in  Brasil,  and  Ceylon,  and  in  a  few  other  places.  It  has  nerer 
been  seen  in  the  rock,  which,  howerer,  is  judged  from  the  accompanying 
materials  to  haye  been  serpentine.  It  is  stated  to  be  always  present  in 
small  quantities  with  natiye  silyer. 

From  this  substance  platinum  is  prepared  by  the  following  process :  The 
crude  metal  is  acted  upon  as  far  as  possible  by  nitro-muriatic  acid,  contain- 
ing an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  slightly  diluted  with  water,  in  order 
to  dissolye  as  small  a  quantity  of  iridium  ss  possible :  to  the  deep  yellow- 
ish-red and  highly  acid  solution  thus  produced,  sal-ammoniac  is  added,  by 
which  nearly  the  whole  of  the  platinum  is  thrown  down  in  the  state  of  am- 
monium platinochloride.  This  substance,  washed  with  a  little  cold  water, 
dried,  and  heated  to  redness,  leayes  metallic  platinum  in  the  spongy  state. 
This  metal  cannot  be  fused  into  a  compact  mass  by  ordinary  furnace-heat, 
but  the  same  object  may  be  accomplished  by  taking  adyantage  of  its  prop- 
erty of  welding,  like  iron,  at  a  high  temperature.  The  spongy  platinum 
is  made  into  a  thin  uniform  paste  with  water,  introduced  into  a  slightly 
conical  mould  of  brass,  and  subjected  to  a  graduated  pressure,  by  which 
the  water  is  squeeied  out,  and  the  mass  rendered  at  length  sufficiently  solid 
to  bear  handling.  It  is  then  dried,  yery  carefully  heated  to  whiteness,  and 
hammered,  or  subjected  to  powerfiil  pressure.  If  this  operation  is  properly 
conducted,  the  platinum  will  then  be  in  a  state  to  bear  forging  into  a  bar, 
which  can  afterwards  be  rolled  into  plates,  or  drawn  into  wire,  at  pleasure. 

A  method  for  refining  platinum  has  lately  been  proposed  by  MM.  Derille 
and  Debray.*  It  consists  in  submitting  the  crude  metal  to  the  action  of  an 
intensely  high  temperature  in  a  crucible  of  lime.  The  apparatus  they  em- 
ploy is  as  follows:  The  lower  part  of  the  furnace  consists  of  a  piece  of 
lime,  hollowed  out  in  the  centre  to  the  depth  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch : 
a  small  notch  is  filed  at  one  side  of  this  basin,  through  which  the  metal 
is  introduced  and  poured  out.  A  coyer  made  of  another  piece  of  lime  fits 
on  the  top  of  this  basin :  it  is  also  hollowed  to  a  small  extent,  and  has  a 
conical  perforation  at  the  top,  into  which  is  inserted  the  nozsle  of  an  oxy- 
hydrogen  blowpipe.  The  whole  arrangement  is  firmly  bound  with  iron 
wire.  To  use  the  apparatus,  the  stopcock  supplying  the  hydrogen  (or  coal 
gas)  is  opened  and  Uie  gas  lighted  at  the  notch  in  the  crucible:  the  oxygen 
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is  then  gradaally  supplied ;  and  when  the  furnaee  is  safficientlj  hot,  the 
neUl  is  introduced  in  small  pieces  through  the  orifice.  By  this  arrange- 
ment as  much  as  50  pounds  of  platinum  and  more  may  be  fused  at  once. 
All  the  impurities  in  the  platinum,  except  the  iridium  and  rhodium,  are 
separated  in  this  manner:  the  gold  and  palladium  are  rolatilized;  the 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  osmium,  oxidiied  and  Tolatilized ;  and 
the  iron  and  copper  oxidized  and  absorbed  by  the  lime  of  the  crucible. 

Platinum  is  a  little  whiter  than  iron :  it  is  exceedingly  malleable  and 
ductile,  both  hot  and  cold,  and  is  Tery  infusible,  melting  only  before  the 
oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe,  or  in  the  powerful  blast-furnace  just  described. 
It  is  the  heaviest  substance  known,  its  specific  gravity  being  21  -5.  Neither 
air,  moisture,  nor  the  ordinary  acids  attack  platinum  in  the  slightest  degree 
at  any  temperature :  hence  its  great  value  in  the  construction  of  chemical 
vessels.  It  is  dissolved  by  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  superficially  oxidized 
by  fused  potassium  hydrate,  which  enters  into  combination  with  the  oxide. 

The  remarkable  property  of  the  spongy  metal  to  determine  the  union  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  has  been  already  noticed.  There  is  a  still  more 
curious  state  in  which  platinum  can  be  obtained — ihiki  of  platinum-bUteky 
in  which  the  division  is  carried  much  further.  It  is  easily  prepared  by 
boiling  a  solution  of  platinic  chloride,  to  which  an  excess  of  sodium  car- 
bonate and  a  quantity  of  sugar  have  been  added,  until  the  precipitate 
formed  after  a  little  time  becomes  perfectly  black,  and  the  supernatant 
liquid  colorless.  The  black  powder  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  and  dried 
by  gentle  heat.  This  substance  appears  to  possess  the  property  of  con- 
densing gases,  more  especially  oxygen,  into  its  pores  to  a  very  great  extent ; 
when  placed  in  contact  with  a  solution  of  formic  acid,  it  psnverts  the  latter, 
with  copious  efifervescence,  into  carbonic  acid ;  alcohol,  dropped  upon  the 
platinum-black,  becomes  changed  by  oxidation  to  acetic  acid,  the  rise  of 
temperature  being  often  sufficiently  great  to  cause  inflammation.  When 
exposed  to  a  red-heat,  the  black  substance  shrinks  in  volume,  assumes  the 
appearance  of  common  spongy  platinum,  and  loses  these  peculiarities,  which 
are  no  doubt  the  result  of  its  excessively  comminuted  state. 

Platinum  forms  two  series  of  compounds:  the  platinous  eompounda^  in 
which  it  is  bivalent,  e,  g.  Pt^^Cl,,  Pt^^O,  and  the  platinie  compounds^  in  which 
it  is  quadrivalent,  «.^.,  Pt^^Cl^,  Pt^^O,,  &o. 

Chlohidbs. — The  dichhride,  or  Platinow  chloride,  Pt^^Cl,,  is  produced 
when  platinic  chloride,  dried  and  powdered,  is  exposed  for  some  time  to 
heat  of  about  200°,  whereby  half  the  chlorine  is  expelled ;  also,  when  sul- 
phurous acid  gas  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  the  tetrachloride  until  the 
latter  ceases  to  give  a  precipitate  with  sal-ammoniac.  It  is  a-greenish-gray 
powder,  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  latter 
solution,  mixed  with  sal-ammoniac  or  potassium  chloride,  deposits  a  double 
salt  iir  fine  red  prismatic  crystals,  containing,  in  the  last  case,  2ECl.PtCl^ 
The  corresponding  sodium-compound  is  very  soluble  and  difficult  to  crys- 
tallize. These  double  salts  are  called  platmotO'chlorides  or  chloroplaimitet, 
Platinous  chloride  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  chlorine  and  metallic  platinum. 

The  tetraehlaridty  or  PlaHnie  chloride,  Pt''Cl4,  is  always  formed  when 
platinum  is  dissolved  in  nitro-muriatic  acid.  The  acid  solution  yields,  on 
evaporation  to  dryness,  a  red  or  brown  residue,  deliquescent,  and  very 
soluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol;  the  aqueous  solution  has  a  pure 
orange-yellow  tint.  Platinic  chloride  unites  with  a  great  variety  of  metal- 
lic chlorides,  forming  double  salts  called  platino-ehloridee  or  chloro-platinalee  ; 
the  most  important  of  these  compounds  are  those  containing  the  metals  of 
the  alkalies  and  ammonium.  Pota-etium  platifiochloride,  2KCl.PtCl4,  forms  a 
bright  yellow  crystalline  precipitate,  being  produced  whenever  solutions 
of  the  chlorides  of  platinum  and  of  potassium  are  mixed,  or  a  potassium 
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Bali  mixed  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  platinom  tetrachloride. 
It  is  feebly  soluble  in  water,  still  less  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol,  and  is  de> 
composed  with  some  difficulty  by  heat.  It  is  easily  reduced  by  hydrogen 
at  a  high  temperature,  yielding  a  mixture  of  potassium  chloride  and  plati- 
num-black :  the  latter  substance  may  thus,  indeed,  be  Tery  easily  prep&red. 
The  todmrn-talt,  2NaCl.PtCl4  60Hy  is  yery  soluble,  crystallising  in  large, 
transparent,  yellow-red  prisms  of  great  beauty.  The  ammonium-taU^  2NH4 
CLPtClf,  is  undistinguishable,  in  physical  characters,  from  the  potaaaium- 
salt ;  it  is  thrown  down  as  a  precipitate  of  small,  transparent,  yellow,  octo- 
hedral  crystals  when  sal-ammoniac  is  mixed  with  platinic  chloride ;  it  is 
but  feebly  soluble  in  water,  still  less  so  in  dilute  alcohol,  and  is  decomposed 
by  heat,  yielding  spongy  platinum,  while  sal-ammoniac,  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  nitrogen  are  driven  off.  Platinic  chloride  also  forms  crystallizable 
double  salts  with  the  hydrochlorides  of  many  organic  bases;  with  ethy la- 
mine,  for  example,  the  compound,  2[NH,(CyH.)HCl].PtCl4. 

The  bromidea  and  iodides  of  platinum  are  analogous  in  composition  to  the 
ehiorides,  and  likewise  form  double  salts  with  alkaline  bromides  and  iodides. 

Oxides.  —  The  monoxide^  or  PUUmaut  oxide^  Pt^^O,  is  obtained  by  digesting 
the  dichloride  with  caustic  potash,  as  a  black  powder,  soluble  in  excess  of 
alkali.  It  dissolves  also  in  acids  with  brown  color,  and  the  solutions  are 
not  precipitated  by  sal-ammoniac.  When  platinum  dioxide  is  heated  with 
solution  of  oxalic  acid,  it  is  reduced  to  monoxide,  which  remains  dissolved. 
The  liquid  has  a  dark-blue  color,  and  deposits  fine  copper-red  needles  of 
platinous  oxalate. 

The  dioxide^  or  Plaiime  oxide,  Pt^'O^  is  best  prepared  by  adding  barium 
nitrate  to  a  solution  of  platinic  sulphate;  barium  sulphate  and  platinic 
nitrate  are  then  produced,  and  from  the  latter  caustic  soda  precipitates 
one  half  of  the  platinum  as  platinie  hydrate.  The  sulphate  is  itself  obtained 
by  acting  with  strong  nitric  acid  upon  platinum  bisulphide,  which  falls  as 
a  black  powder  when  a  solution  of  the  tetrachloride  is  dropped  into  potas- 
sium sulphide.  Platinic  hydrate  is  a  bulky  brown  powder,  which,  when 
gently  heated,  becomes  black  and  anhydrous.  It  may  also  be  formed  by 
boiling  platinic  chloride  with  a  great  excess  of  caustic  soda,  and  then  adding 
acetic  acid.  It  dissolves  in  acids,  and  also  combines  with  bases :  the  salts 
have  a  yellow  or  red  tint,  and  a  great  disposition  to  unite  with  salts  of  the 
alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  giving  rise  to  a  series  of  double  compounds, 
which  are  not  precipitated  by  excess  of  alkali.  A  combination  of  platinic 
oxide  with  ammonia  exists,  which  is  explosive.  Both  oxides  of  platinum 
are  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  ignition. 

SuLPHiDBS.  —  The  compounds  Pt^^S  and  Pt'^S,  are  produced  by  the  action 
of  hydrogen  sulphide,  or  the  sulph-hydrate  of  an  alkali-metal,  on  the  di- 
chloride and  tetrachloride  of  platinum  respectively ;  they  are  both  black 
substances,  insoluble  in  water.  Platinic  sulphide  heated  in  a  close  vessel 
g^ves  off  half  its  sulphur  and  is  reduced  to  platinous  sulphide.  It  dissolves 
in  alkaline  hydrates,  carbonates,  and  sulphides,  forming  salts  called  tulpho^ 
platinateSf  which  are  decomposed  by  acids. 

Ammoniaeal  PkUinum  Compounde, 

The  chlorides,  oxides,  sulphates,  &c.,  of  platinum  are  capable  of  taking 
up  two  or  more  molecules  of  ammonia,  and  forming  compounds  analogous 
in  many  respects  to  the  ammoniaeal  mercury  compounds  already  described. 
There  are  five  series  of  these  compounds,  which  may  be  formulated  as  in 
the  following  table,  the  symbol  R  denoting  a  univalent  chlorous  radical, 
such  as  CI,  Br,  NO,,  &c. 
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I.  DiAmmonio-platinous  compounds  .  2NH,.Pt^^R,. 

II.  Tetrammonio-platinous  compomidB  .  4NH,.Pt^^R2. 

in.  Diammonio-platinic  compounds  .  2NH,.Pt*'R4. 

lY.  Tetrammonio-platinio  compounds  .  4NH,.Pt''R4. 

y.  Oclammonio-dlplftiinie  compounds  .  8NHg.  VV^fifi^^. 

Any  number  of  atoms  of  the  univalent  radical  R  may  be  replaced  in  these 
compoands  by  an  equiyalent  quantity  of  another  radical,  uniTalent  or  multi- 
valent, thus  giving  rise  to  oxychlorides,  nitrato»chlorides,  ozynitrates,  &c. 

The  diammomo-platinoiu  and  teirammomo-platime  eompotrnda  (I.  and  IV.) 
may  evidently  be  derived  from  double  and  quadruple  molecules  of  am- 
moainm  salts,  by  the  substitution  of  Pt^^  or  Pt'*  for  an  equivalent  quantity 
of  hydrogen:  eg.,  2NHg.Pt/'Cl,=(N,H,Pt^').Cl,;  and  4NH^Pt''Cl4=(N4 
HwPt^).Cl4.  The  composition  of  the  tetrammoniO'platinout  eompoundt  (II.) 
will  be  understood  when  it  is  remembered  that,  nitrogen  being  a  pentad 
element,  NH^  is  a  bivalent  radical,  and  that  any  number  of  such  radicals 
Day  be  added  to  a  compound  without  disturbing  the  balance  of  equivalency 
(pp.  234,  235).  Further,  since  the  addition  of  NH,  to  any  compound  con- 
taining hydrogen  comes  to  the  same  thing  as  replacing  an  atom  of  hydrogen 
in  that  compound  by  ammonium,  NH4,  these  tetrammonio-platinous  com- 
pounds may  also  be  regarded  as  salts  of  iHammoplaU>BO'diammoniwn,  that  is, 
of  a  double  ammonium  molecule,  N.Eg,  in  which  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 
are  replaced  by  Pt^^,  and  two  more  by  (NH^)^  —  In  the  ^ammonio-platimc 
compoimdt  (III.),  the  bivalent  radical  (Pt^'Cl,)''''  plays  the  same  part  as  Pt^^ 
in  the  diammonio-platinous  compounds. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  constitution  of  the  several  groups  of 
compounds  according  to  these  views,  taking  the  chlorides  as  examples: 

I 
NH,C1 

NH,C1 

=  k 

NH,a 
NH,a 

in.    2NHyPt*'Cl4  =  [N,H,(Pt»'a,)^>^Cl,      =  PtCl,  * 

NH,C1 
N,HeCl, 

IV.    4NH,.Pt»'Cl4  ==  (N4H„Pt»')Cl4  =  Pt 

V.  The  octammonio^^latmic  eompoundt  consist  of  double  molecules  of 
tctrinunonio-platinio  compounds  having  two  or  more  molecules  of  the  uni- 


L   2NH,.PtCl,     =  (NjHePt'OCli 


n.    4NHyPt/^Cl,  =r  [N,H4(NHJ^t^^]Cl, 
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▼ftlent  radical  R,  replaced  bj  an  equivalent  quantity  of  a  biTalent  radical: 
e.  y.,  the  oxyniirate  =  8NH^Pt»',{N0,)«0'''  =  (N.H^Pt**,)  |  ^^^,)\ 

I.  DiammoniO'pUUmoua  Compoundt.  —  These  componnds  are  formed  by  the 
action  of  heat  on  those  of  the  following  eeries,  half  the  ammonia  of  the 
latter  being  then  given  oiT.     They  are  for  the  most  part  insoluble  in  water,        , 
but  dissoWe  in  ammonia,  reproducing  the  tetrammonio-platinous  com*        I 
pounds:  they  detonate  when  heated. 

Chloride,  N^H^Pt^^CI,.  —  Of  this  compound  there  are  three  isomeric  mod- 
ifications:— m.  leUow,  obtained  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid,  or  a  soluble 
chloride*  to  a  solution  of  diammonio-platinous  nitrate  or  sulphate,  or  by 
boiling  the  green  modification,  y,  with  ammonium  nitrate  or  sulphate;  or, 
by  neutralising  a  solution  of  platinous  chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid  with 
ammonium  carbonate,  heating  the  mixture  to  the  boiling  point,  and  adding 
a  quantity  of  ammonia  equal  to  that  already  contained  in  the  liquid,  filter- 
ing from  a  dingy  green  substance,  which  deposits  after  a  while,  then  leav- 
ing the  solution  to  cool,  and  decanting  the  supernatant  liquid  as  soon  as 
the  yellow  salt  is  deposited.  0,  Red. — If,  in  the  last  mode  of  preparation, 
the  ammonium  carbonate,  instead  of  being  added  at  once  in  excess,  be 
added  drop  by  drop  to  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  platinous  chloride, 
the  liquid  on  cooling  deposits  small  garnet- colored  crystals  having  the  form 
of  six-sided  tables.  This  red  modification  may  also  be  obtained  in  other 
ways.  y.  Orten.  —  This  modification,  usually  denominated  the  green  salt  of 
Magnutf  was  the  first  discovered  of  the  ammoniacal  platinum  compounds. 
It  is  obtained  by  gradually  adding  an  acid  solution  of  platinous  chloride  to 
caustic  ammonia;  or  by  passing  sulphurous  acid  gas  into  a  boiling  solution 
of  platinic  chloride,  till  it  is  completely  converted  into  platinous  chloride 
(and  therefore  no  longer  gives  a  precipitate  with  sal-ammoniac),  and  neu- 
tralizing the  solution  with  ammonia;  the  compound  is  then  deposited  in 
green  needles.  The  same  modification  of  the  salt  may  also  be  obtained  by  i 
adding  an  acid  solution  of  platinous  chloride  to  a  solution  of  tetrammonio- 
platinous  chloride,  N^H„Pt^^Cly  The  corresponding  iodide,  N,H,Pt''I^  is 
a  yellow  powder,  obtained  by  heating  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  compound,  , 
NfHi^Pt^^I^  It  dissolves  in  ammonia,  reproducing  the  latter  compound. 
The  oxide,  r^^H^Pt^^O,  obtained  by  heating  tetrammonio-platinous  hydrate 
to  110^,  is  a  grayish  mass,  which,  when  heated  to  100^  in  a  close  vessel, 
gives  off  water,  ammonia,  and  nitrogen,  and  leaves  metallic  platinum.  The 
eulphaie,  NsH^Pt^^SO^.OH.  and  the  nitrate,  N2HfPt/^(N0,),,  are  obtained  by 
boiling  the  iodide  with  sulphate  and  nitrate  of  silver :  they  are  crystalline 
and  have  a  strong  acid  reaction.  The  sulphate  retains  a  molecule  of  crys- 
tallisation-water, which  cannot  be  removed  without  decomposing  the  salt. 

II  Tetrammonio-pl<Uinou9  Compounds, — The  chloride,  N4Hi,Pf  Cl^  is  pre- 
pared by  boiling  platinous  chloride,  or  the  green  salt  of  Magnus,  with 
aqueous  ammonia  till  the  whole  is  dissolved,  and  evaporating  the  liquid  to 
the  crystallising  point.  The  bromide  and  iodide  of  this  series  are  obtained 
by  treating  the  solution  of  the  sulphate  with  bromide  or  iodide  of  barium: 
they  crystallize  in  cubes.  The  oxide,  N^Hj^Pt^^O,  is  obtained  as  a  crystAl- 
line  mass  by  decomposing  the  solution  of  the  sulphate  with  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  barjta-water,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  in  a  vacuum.  It  is 
strongly  alkaline  and  caustic,  like  potash,  absorbs  carbonic  acid  rapidly 
from  the  air,  and  precipitates  silver  oxide  from  the  solution  of  the  nitrate. 
It  is  a  strong  base,  neutralizing  acids  completely,  and  expelling  ammonia 
from  its  salts.  It  melts  at  110°,  giving  off  water  and  ammonia,  and  leav-  ^  ^ 
ing  diammonio-platinous  oxide.  Its  aqueous  solution  does  not  give  off  ]  ^ 
ammonia,  even  when  boiled. 

Car6ona/M.r-The  oxide  absorbs  carbon  dioxide  rapidly  Arom  the  ur,      ^^ 
forming  first  a  neutral  carbonate,  ^JAJ^i'^CO^OB.^  and  afterwards  an 
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uidsilt,  N-HnPt^'CO,.CO,H-.  The  ttdphaU,  N^Hj^l'-'SO^,  and  the  niiraU, 
^flffi^^i^O^)^  are  obtained  by  decomposing  the  chloride  with  silver  sul- 
phtt«  or  nitrate ;  they  are  neutral,  and  crystallize  easily. 

IIL  Duntmomo'platime  Compounds. — The  chloride,  N,HgPt''Cl4,  is  obtained 
bj  passing  chlorine  gas  into  boiling  water  in  which  diammonio-platinous 
chloride  (the  yellow  modification)  is  suspended.  This  compound  is  insolu- 
ble in  cold  water,  and  very  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  or  in  water 
conUining  hydrochloric  acid.  It  dissolyes  in  ammonia  at  a  boiling  heat, 
and  the  solution,  on  cooling,  deposits  a  yellow  precipitate,  consisting  of 
tetnmmoniacal  platinic  chloride.  It  dissolves  in  boiling  potash  without 
eTolring  ammonia. 

Nitraia. — An  oxyruirate,  N,H^Pt**(NOg),C,  is  obtained  by  boiling  the 
chloride,  N^H^PtCl^,  for  several  hours  with  a  dilute  solution  of  silver  nitrate. 
It  is  s  yellow  crystalline  powder,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  more  soluble  in 
boiling  water.  The  normal  nitrate,  'S^li^Vt^^{NO^)^,  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
the  oxjnitrate  in  nitric  acid :  it  is  yellowish,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  solu- 
ble in  hot  nitric  acid. 

The  oxide,  N^H^Pt'^^O,,  is  obtained  by  adding  ammonia  to  a  boiling  solu- 
(ioo  of  diammonio-platinic  nitrate ;  it  is  then  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a 
hnry  yellowish,  crystalline  powder,  composed  of  small  shining  rhomboidal 
prisms;  it  is  nearly  insoluble  in  boiling  water,  and  resists  the  action  of 
boiling  potash.  Heated  in  a  close  vessel,  it  gives  off  water  and  ammonia, 
tnd  leaves  metallic  platinum.  It  dissolves  readily  in  dilute  acids,  even  in 
Ketie  acid,  and  forms  a  large  number  of  crystallizable  salts,  both  neutral 
tnd  acid,  having  a  yellow  color,  and  sparingly  soluble  in  water.*  Another 
compoaad  of  platinic  oxide  with  ammonia,  coXled  fulminating  platinum,  whose 
composition  has  not  been  exactly  ascertained,  is  produced  by  decomposing 
ABDooium  platino-chloride  with  aqueous  potash.  It  is  a  straw-colored 
powder,  which  detonates  slightly  when  suddenly  heated,  but  strongly  when 
*  exposed  to  a  gradually  increasing  heat. 

IT.  Te^ammonio-plaiinie  Compounds. — The  oxide  of  this  series  has  not  yet 
been  isolated.  The  chloride,  N4H,2Pt'*Cl4.  is  obtained  by  passing  chlorine 
^  into  a  solution  of  tetrammonio-platinous  chloride ;  by  dissolving  diam- 
soaio-platinic  chloride  in  ammonia,  and  expelling  the  excess  of  ammonia 
^  evaporation ;  or  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  tetrammonio-platinio 
«ijnitrate  or  nitrato-chloride  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  white,  and  dis- 
^iti  in  small  quantity  in  boiling  water,  from  which  solution  it  is  deposited 
19  the  form  of  transparent  regular  octohedrons,  having  a  faint  yellow  tint, 
^en  a  solution  of  this  salt  is  treated  with  silver  nitrate,  one-half  of  the 
chlorine  is  very  easily  precipitated,  but  to  remove  even  a  small  portion  of 
^e  remainder  requires  a  long-continued  action  of  the  silver-salt.  The 
^'^Tobramide,  N4H„Pt**BrjCl,,  is  prepared  by  treating  tetrammonio-platinous 
iloride  with  bromine.  An  oxynitrate,  N4H,,Pt*'(N0,),0 ;  a  nitrato-chloride, 
\'V^''C^^s)2Cl,;  a  sulphafo-chloride,  N,H„Pt''(S04)''Cl,;  and  an  oxalo- 
^M^rtde,  N^Hjji't*  (C,04)^^C1„  have  likewise  been  obtained. 

T.  OetammoniO'd^latinie  Compounds,  An  oxynitrate  or  basic  nitrate,  NgH^ 
P'.",iXO,)^0^',  is  produced  by  boiling  tetrammonio-platinous  nitrate  with 
'-^UQ  acid.  It  is  a  colorless,  crystalline,  detonating  salt,  slightly  soluble 
^  eoid  wate^  more  soluble  in  boiling  water,  insoluble  in  nitric  acid, 
t'ierhardt.)  A  nitrat-oxy chloride,  NgH^Pf' (N0,)40^''C1^,  discovered  by 
i^vgky,  is  formed  when  Magnus's  green  salt  is  boiled  with  a  large  excess 
-'  nitric  acid.     Bed  fumes  are  then  evolved,  and  the  resulting  solution  de- 

*  Qerhardt,  Comtes  rendus  dos  traraax  en  Chimie,  1849,  p.  273. 
«2* 
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posits  the  nitrat-oxy chloride  in  small  brilliant  needles,  which  deflagnt€ 
when  heated,  giving  off  water  and  sal-ammoniac,  and  leaving  metallic 
platinum.  The  nitric  acid  in  this  salt  may  be  replaced  by  an  equivslent 
quantity  of  carbonic  or  oialic  acid,  yielding  the  compounds,  NsH^P**2(C0,)'' 
jO-^'Cly  and  N,H„Pt»VC,04)'',0''^Cly  both  of  which  are  crysulliiable  and 
sparingly  soluble.  A  basic  oxata-nUrate,  N,H^Pt'%(C,04)'^,(N0,),0'^  insolu- 
ble in  water,  is  obtained  by  adding  ammonium  oxalate  to  the  oxynitrstet 
(Qerhardt.) 

ReaetUma  of  Platinum  Saltt. — Platinic  chloride  or  a  platinic  oxygen-sali 
may  be  recognixed  in  solution  by  the  yellow  precipitate  with  gal-ammomaey 
decomposable  by  heat,  with  production  of  spongy  metal. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  and  ammonium  sulphide  gradually  form  a  brown  precipi- 
tate of  platinic  sulphide,  soluble  in  excess  of  ammonium  sulphide.  Zinc 
precipitates  metallic  platinum. 

Platinic  chloride  and  sodium  platinochloride  are  employed  in  analytical 
investigations  to  detect  the  presence  of  potassium,  and  separate  it  from 
sodium.  For  the  latter  purpose,  the  alkaline  salts  are  converted  into 
chlorides,  and  in  this  state  mixed  with  four  times  their  weight  of  sodium 
platinochloride  in  crystals,  the  whole  being  dissolved  in  a  little  water. 
When  the  formation  of  the  vellow  salt  appears  complete,  alcohol  is  added, 
and  the  precipitate  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  washed  with  weak  spirit, 
carefully  dried,  and  weighed.  The  potassium  chloride  is  then  easily  reck- 
oned from  the  weight  of  the  double  salt ;  and  this,  subtracted  from  the 
weight  of  the  mixed  chlorides  employed,  gives  that  of  the  sodium  chloride 
by  difference ;  100  parts  of  potassium  platinochloride  correspond  to  80-51 
parts  of  potassium  chloride. 


Capsules  and  crucibles  of  platinum  are  of  great  valne  to  the  chemist: 
the  latter  are  constantly  used  in  mineral  analysis  for  fusing  siliceous  matter 
with  alkaline  carbonates.  They  suffer  no  iigury  in  this  operation,  although 
caustic  alkali  roughens  and  corrodes  the  metal.  The  experimenter  must 
be  particularly  careful  to  avoid  introducing  any  oxide  of  an  easily  fusible 
metal,  as  that  of  lead  or  tin,  into  a  platinum  crucible.  If  reduction  should 
by  any  means  occur,  these  metals  will  at  once  alloy  themselves  with  the 
platinum,  and  the  vessel  will  be  destroyed.  A  platinum  crucible  must  never 
be  put  naked  into  a  coke  or  charcoal  fire,  but  always  placed  within  a  covered 
earthen  crucible. 


PALLADIUX. 

Atomic  weight,  106*5.    Symbol,  Pd. 

When  the  solution  of  crude  platinum,  from  which  the  greater  part  of  that 
metal  has  been  precipitated  by  sal-ammoniac,  is  neutralised  by  sodium  car- 
bonate, and  mixed  with  a  solution  of  mercuric  cyanide,  palladium  cyanide 
separates  as  a  whitish  insoluble  substance,  which,  on  being  washed,  dried, 
and  heated  to  redness,  yields  metallic  palladium  in  a  spongy  state.  The 
palladium  may  then  be  welded  into  a  mass,  in  the  same  manner  as  platinum. 

Palladium  closely  corresponds  with  platinum  in  color  and  appearance; 
it  is  also  very  malleable  and  ductile.  Its  density  differs  ve^  much  from 
that  of  platinum,  being  only  11-8.  Palladium  is  more  oxidable  than  plati- 
num. When  heated  to  redness  in  the  air,  especially  in  the  state  of  sponge, 
it  acquires  a  blue  or  purple  superficial  film  of  oxide,  which  is  again  reduced 
at  a  white  beat.  This  metal  is  slowly  attacked  by  nitric  acid;  its  best 
solvent  is  nitro-muriatic  acid. 
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PlilUdiam,  like  platinam,  forms  two  classes  of  compoands ;  namely,  the 
paUaSouf  eompoundt,  in  which  it  is  bivalent,  and  the  paUadic  eampoundsy  in 
whieh  it  is  quadriTalent. 

Chlosidkb.  —  The  dichhride,  or  Palladiout  chloride,  Pd^^Cl,  is  obtained 
hy  dissolring  the  metal  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution 
to  dryness.  It  is  a  dark*brown  mass,  which  dissolves  in  water  if  the  heat 
has  not  been  too  great,  and  forms  double  salts  with  many  metallic  chlorides. 
The  palladio-ehlorides  of  ammonium  and  potassium  are  much  more  soluble 
than  the  corresponding  platino-chlorides :  they  have  a  brownish-yellow  tint. 

The  (eiraehloride,  or  Paliadk  chloride^  Pd'^Cl^,  exists  only  in  solution  and 
in  combination  with  the  alkaline  chlorides.  It  is  formed  when  the  dichlor- 
ide  is  digested  in  nitro-muriatic  acid.  The  solution  has  an  intense  brown 
color,  and  is  decomposed  by  evaporation.  Mixed  with  potassium  chloride, 
or  sal-ammoniac,  it  gives  rise  to  a  red  crystalline  precipitate,  which  is  but 
little  soluble  in  water. 

Palladiods  Iodide,  Pd^^,,  is  precipitated  from  the  chloride  or  nitrate 
by  soluble  iodides,  as  a  black  mass,  which  gives  off  its  iodine  between  800^ 
and  ZQO^  C.  (572<»  and  eSO*"  F.)  Palladium-salts  are  employed  for  the  quan- 
titative estimation  of  iodine,  chlorine  and  bromine  not  being  precipitated 
by  them. 

OxiDBS. — The  monoxide,  or  PaUadioua  oxide,  Pd^^O,  is  obtained  by  evapo- 
rating  to  dryness,  and  cautiously  heating,  the  solution  of  palladium  in  nitric 
tcid.  It  is  black,  and  but  little  soluble  in  acids.  The  hydrate  falls  as  a 
dark-brown  precipitate  when  sodium  carbonate  is  added  to  the  above  solu- 
tion.   It  is  decomposed  by  a  strong  heat. 

The  dioxide,  or  PaUadie  oxide,  Pd*^0*,  is  not  known  in  the  separate  state. 
From  a  solution  of  palUdic  chloride,  alkalies  and  alkaline  carbonates  throw 
down  a  brown  precipitate  consisting  of  hydrated  palladic  oxide  combined 
with  the  alkali.  This  compound  gives  off  half  its  oxygen  at  a  moderate 
heat,  and  the  whole  at  a  higher  temperature.  From  hot  solutions,  a  black 
precipitate  is  obtained  containing  the  anhydrous  dioxide.  The  hydrate  dis- 
solves slowly  in  acids,  forming  yellow  solutions.  In  strong  hydrochloric 
acid  it  dissolves  without  decomposition,  forming potaeno-ptUladieehloride,  aris- 
ing from  admixed  potash ;  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  on  the  contrary, 
it  gives  off  chloride. 

Palladiods  Sulphide,  Pd^^S,  is  formed  by  fusing  the  metal  with  sulphur, 
or  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  a  palladious  salt  with  hydrogen  sulphide. 
It  u  insoluble  in  ammonium  sulphide. 

AxMonACAL  Palladium  Compounds. — A  moderately  concentrated  solu* 
tioQ  of  palladium  dichloride  treated  with  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia,  yields  a 
beautiful  flesh-colored  or  rose-colored  precipitate,  consisting  of  N^H^Pd^^Cl,. 
This  precipitate  dissolves  in  a  larger  excess  of  ammonia ;  and  the  ammonia- 
cal  solution,  when  treated  with  acids,  yields  a  yellow  precipitate  having  the 
lame  composition.  This  yellow  modification  is  likewise  obtained  by  heating 
the  red  compound  in  the  moist  state  to  100°,  or  in  the  dry  state  to  200°  C. 
(392°  F.)  The  yellow  compound  dissolves  abundantly  in  aqueous  potash, 
formiag  a  yellow  solution,  but  without  giving  off  ammonia,  even  when  the 
liquid  is  heated  to  the  boiling-point;  the  red  compound  behaves  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  but,  before  dissolving,  is  converted  into  the  yellow  modification. 
For  this  reason,  Hugo  Miiller  regards  the  red  compound  as  palladium  ammo~ 
ntO'chloride,  2NH,.Pd''Clj,  and  the  yellow  as  palladammonium  chloride, 
Njlf-Pd'^Cl,.  The  yellow  compound,  digested  with  water  and  silver  oxide, 
yields  paUadammonium  oxide,  N^H^Pd^^O,  which  is  a  strong  base,  soluble  in 
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water,  having  an  alkaline  taste  and  reaetion,  and  absorbing  carbonic  aeid 
from  the  air.  PaUadammomum  tulphittt  NgH^Pd^^.SO,,  is  formed  bj  the 
action  of  sulphurous  acid  on  the  oxide  or  chloride ;  it  crjstallises  in  oraogpe- 
jellow  octohedrons.  The  ndphiie,  chloride,  iodide,  and  bfimide,  haye  likewise 
been  formed. 

The  compound,  4NH,.Pd^^Cly  or  ammopaUadammonntm  chloride,  [N^H^Pd^^ 
(NH4)J^^Clp  separates  from  an  ammouiacal  solution  of  palladammoniom 
chloride  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms. 

The  oxide,  N4H,,Pd^^0,  obtained  by  decomposing  the  solution  of  this  chlor- 
ide with  silver  oxide,  is  also  a  strong  base  yielding  crystailixable  salts.* 

Palladious  salts  are  well  marked  by  the  pale  yellowish-white  precipitate 
with  solution  of  mercuric  cyanide.  It  consists  of  palladious  cyanide, 
Pd^^Cy,,  and  is  converted  by  heat  into  the  spongy  metal. 

Ilt/driodic  aeid  and  pot€u»ium  iodide  throw  down  a  black  precipitate  of 
palladium  iodide,  visible  even  to  the  600,000th  degree  of  dilution. 

Palladium  is  readily  alloyed  with  other  metals,  as  copper;  one  of  these 
compounds — namely,  the  alloy  with  silver — has  been  applied  to  useful 
purposes.  An  amalgam  of  palladium  is  now  extensively  used  by  dentists 
for  stopping  teeth. 

A  native  alloy  of  gold  with  palladium  is  found  in  Brazil 
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Atomic  weight,  104.     Symbol,  Rh. 

The  solution  from  which  platinum  and  palladium  have  been  separated,  in 
the  manner  already  described,  is  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evap- 
orated to  dryness.  The  residue  is  treated  with  alcohol  of  specific  gravity 
0*887,  which  dissolves  everything  except  the  double  chloride  of  rhodium 
and  sodium.  This  is  well  washed  with  spirit,  dried,  heated  to  whiteness, 
and  then  boiled  with  water,  whereby  sodium  chloride  is  dissolved  out,  and 
metallic  rhodium  remains.  Thus  obtained,  rhodium  is  a  white,  coherent, 
spongy  mass,  more  infusible  and  less  capable  of  being  welded  than  plati- 
num.    Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  10*6  to  11. 

Rhodium  is  very  brittle :  reduced  to  powder  and  heated  in  the  air,  it  be- 
comes oxidized,  and  the  same  alteration  happens  to  a  greater  extent  when 
it  is  Aised  with  nitrate  or  bisulphate  of  potassium.  None  of  the  acids, 
singly  or  conjoined,  dissolve  this  metal,  unless  it  be  in  the  state  of  alloy, 
as  with  platinum,  in  which  state  it  is  attacked  by  nitro-muriatic  acid. 

Rhodium  forms  but  one  chloride,  containing  RhCl,:  hence  it  might  be 
supposed  to  be  a  triad ;  but,  from  its  analogy  to  the  other  platinum  metals, 
it  is  generally  regarded  as  a  tetrad,  the  chloride  just  mentioned  being 

RhCl, 
represented  by  the  formula  Rh.Clg,  or  I 

RhCl, 

This  chloride  is  prepared  by  adding  silicofluorio  acid  to  the  double 
chloride  of  rhodium  and  potassium,  evaporating  the  filtered  solution  to 
dryness,  and  dissolving  the  residue  in  water.  It  forms  a  brownish-red  deli- 
quescent mass,  soluble  in  water,  with  a  fine  red  color.  It  is  decomposed 
by  heat  into  chlorine  and  metallic  rhodium. 

Rhodium  and  PoUueium  ofdoridee.  —  The  salt,  Rh^Clg-GKCLOOH,,  formed  by 

«  Hugo  MUUer,  Ann.  Cb.  Pharm.  UxxtI.  341. 
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Btimg  ft  solution  of  rhodic  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  potassium  chloride,  crystallizes  in  sparingly  soluble  efflorescent 
prisms.  Another  double  salt  containing  'Rhfi]^AKCl'20lip,  is  prepared  by 
heating  in  a  stream  of  chlorine  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  finely  powdered 
metallic  rhodium  and  potassium  chloride.  The  salt  has  a  fine  red  color,  is 
Bolable  in  water,  and  crystalliies  in  four-sided  prisms  Rhodium  and  sodium 
chloride^  Rh,Cl0.6NaC1.24OHy  is  also  a  yery  beautiful  red  salt,  prepared 
like  the  last.  The  ammonium  salt,  RhjClf.CNH^Cl.  SOH^  obtained  by  de- 
composing the  sodium  salt  with  sal-ammoniac,  crystallizes  in  fine  rhombo- 
hedral  prisma. 

RnoDirM  OxiDSS. — Rhodium  forms  four  oxides,  containing  RhO,  Rh,0,, 
RhO^  and  RhO^ 

The  monoxide^  RhO,  is  formed,  with  incandescence,  when  the  hydrated 
sesqoioxide,  Rh,0g.30H,,  is  heated  in  a  platinum  crucible.  It  is  a  dark- 
gray  substance,  perfectly  indifferent  to  acids. 

The  tesquiozide  or  rkodie  oxide,  Rh.O,,  obtained  by  heating  the  nitrate,  is 
a  gray  porous  mass,  with  metallic  iridesicence ;  insoluble  in  acids,  easily 
reduced  by  hydrogen.  It  forms  two  hydrates :  Rh20,.30Hy  or  RhH^O., 
obtained  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  rhodium  nnd  sodium  chloride  with 
potash  in  presence  of  alcohol,  and  Rh,0g.50H.  or  RhH,Og.OH,,  formed  by 
precipitating  the  same  salt  with  aqueous  potash. 

The  dioxi£,  RhO,,  obtained  by  fusing  pulverized  rhodium  or  the  sesqui- 
oxide  with  nitre  and  potash,  and  digesting  the  fused  mass  with  nitric  acid, 
to  dissoWe  off  the  potash,  is  a  dark-brown  substance,  insoluble  in  acids. 
When  chlorine  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  rhodic  pentahydrate,  Rh^^50HM 
a  black-brown  gelatinous  precipitate  of  the  trihydrate,  Rh,0s.80Hy  IB 
formed  at  first;  but  this  compound  gradually  loses  its  gelatinous  consistence, 
becomes  lighter  in  color,  and  is  finally  converted  into  a  green  hydrate  of 
the  dioxide,  RhO,.20Hy  The  alkaline  solution  at  the  same  time  acquires 
a  deep  violet-blue  color. 

Trioxide,  RhO,.  —  The  blue  alkaline  solution  above  mentioned,  deposits, 
after  a  while,  a  blue  powder,  becoming  green  when  dry,  and  yielding,  when 
treated  with  nitric  acid,  a  blue  flocculent  substance,  consisting  of  the  tri- 
oxide,  easily  reduced  to  the  dioxide. 

Rhodic  SvLPRAn,  (S04),Rh,.120H,,  formed  by  oxidizing  the  sulphide 
with  nitric  acid,  is  a  yellowish-white  crystalline  mass.  Potassio-rhodie  tul- 
phate,  (S04),RhK,,  is  a  reddish-yellow  crystalline  powder  formed  by  adding 
sulphuric  acid  to  a  solution  of  rhodium  and  potassium  chloride. 

AmioinAOAL  Rhodium  Compounds.  —  An  ammonio-chloridey  lONH,.Rh,Cl0, 
or  [N|H„Rh'^',(NH4)4]'*Cl0,  is  obtained  as  a  yellow  crystalline  powder  on 
mixing  a  dilute  solution  of  rhodium  and  ammonium  chloride  with  excess  of 
ammonia,  and  leaving  the  filtered  solution  to  evaporate.  The  corresponding 
oxide,  10NHg.Rh,O,,  obtained  by  heating  the  chloride  with  silver  oxide,  is 
a  strong  base,  from  which  the  sulphate  and  oxalate  may  be  obtained  in 
crystalline  form. 


Rhodic  salts  are,  for  the  most  part,  rose-colored,  and  exhibit,  in  solution, 
the  following  reactions:  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  ammonium  sulphide,  a 
brown  precipitate  of  rhodic  sulphide,  insoluble  in  excess  of  ammonium 
sulphide;  with  soluble  sulphites,  a  pale-yellow  precipitate,  affording  a  char- 
acteristic reaction ;  with  potash,  a  yellow  precipitate  of  rhodic  oxide,  solu- 
ble in  excess ;  with  ammonia  and  with  alkaline  carbonates,  a  yellow  precipitate 
sfler  a  while.  No  precipitftte  with  alkaline  chlorides  or  mercuric  cyanide. 
Zine  precipitates  metallic  rhodium. 
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An  alloy  of  steel  with  a  small  quantitj  of  rhodium  is  said  to  possesa 
iremely  valuable  properties. 


iBiDnnL 

Atomic  weight,  198.    Symbol,  It, 

When  erode  platinum  is  dissoWed  in  nitromuriatie  acid,  a  small  quantity 
of  a  gray  scaly  metallio  substance  usually  remains  behind,  haying  altogether 
resisted  the  action  of  the  acid :  this  is  a  natire  alloy  of  iridium  and  osmium, 
called  osnUridium  or  iridosmme;  it  is  reduced  to  powder,  mixed  with  an  equal 
weight  of  dry  sodium  chloride,  and  heated  to  redness  in  a  glass  tube, 
through  which  a  stream  of  moist  chlorine  gas  is  transmitted.  The  farther 
extremity  of  the  tube  is  connected  with  a  receirer  containing  solution  of 
ammonia.  The  gas,  under  these  circumstances,  is  rapidly  absorbed,  iridium 
chloride  and  osmium  chloride  being  produced :  the  former  remains  in  com- 
bination with  the  sodium  chloride;  the  latter,  being  avolatile  substance,  is 
carried  forward  into  the  receiver,  where  it  is  decomposed  by  the  water  into 
osmic  and  hydrochloric  acids,  which  combine  with  the  alkali.  The  contents 
of  the  tube  when  cold  are  treated  with  water,  by  which  the  iridium  and 
sodium  chloride  is  dissolved  out :  this  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  sodium 
carbonate  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue  is  ignited  in  a  crucible, 
boiled  with  water,  and  dried ;  it  then  consists  of  a  mixture  of  ferric  oxide 
and  a  combination  of  iridium  oxide  with  soda :  it  is  reduced  by  hydrogen 
at  a  high  temperature,  and  treated  successively  with  water  and  strong  hy- 
drochloric acid,  by  which  the  alkali  and  the  iron  are  removed,  while  me> 
tallic  iridium  is  left  in  a  finely  divided  state.  By  strong  pressure  and  ex- 
posure to  a  white  heat,  a  certain  degree  of  compactness  may  be  communi- 
cated to  the  metal.* 

Iridium  is  a  white  brittle  metal,  (Visible  with  great  difficulty  before  the 
oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe.  Deville  and  Debray,  by  means  of  their  powerful 
oxy-hydrogen  blast  ftimace,  have  Aised  it  completely  into  a  pure  white 
mass,  resembling  polished  steel,  brittle  in  the  cold,  somewhat  malleable  at 
a  red  heat,  and  having  a  density  equal  to  that  of  platinum,  viz.  21*15, 
(21*8  Hare.)  By  moistening  the  pulverulent  metal  with  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  pressing  it  tightly,  first  between  filtering  paper,  then  very  forci- 
bly in  a  press,  and  calcining  it  at  a  white  heat  in  a  forge-fire,  it  may  be 
obtained  in  the  form  of  a  compact,  very  hard  mass,  capable  of  taking  a 
good  polish,  but  still  very  porous,  and  of  a  density  not  exceeding  16-0. 
After  strong  ignition  it  is  insoluble  in  all  acids,  but  when  reduced  by  hy- 
drogen at  low  temperatures,  it  oxidises  slowly  at  a  red  heat,  and  dissolves 
in  nitro-muriatic  acid.  It  is  usually  rendered  soluble  by  Aising  it  with 
nitre  and  caustic  potash,  or  by  mixing  it  with  common  salt,  or  better,  with 
a  mixture  of  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  and  igniting  it  in  a 
current  of  chlorine,  as  above  described. 

Iridium  forms  three  series  of  compounds,  namely,  the  Ajpotruftotct  com- 
pounds, in  which  it  is  bivalent,  as  Ir^^Cl,,  IrO ;  the  iridiout  compounds,  in 

IrCl, 
which  it  is  quadrivalent,  but  apparently  trivalent,  e.  ff.,  Ir^Cl^  =s  J        , 

IrCl, 
and  the  iridie  compounds,  in  which  it  is  also  quadrivalent,  as  in  IrCl4,  XrO^ 

^  OBmiridiom,  howvrer,  generally  oontains  platlirain,  mthenlam,  and  other  metals  of  tb« 
same  group,  which  are  not  eff«Gtiianj  aepaFated  by  tho  method  abore  deecribei.  The  complete 
Beparation  of  the  several  metals  of  the  platinum  group  has  of  late  years  formed  the  ant^ect  of 
f  ereral  elaborate  investigations,  into  which  the  limitn  of  this  work  will  not  permit  na  to  enter. 
(See  Watts's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  IIL  85 ;  ir.  941, 080;  r.  101, 184.) 
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fte.  It  appears  to  be  incapable  of  uniting  with  more  than  four  atoms  of  a 
monad  element,  and  is  therefore  regarded  as  a  tetrad.*  It  forms  also  a 
triozide,  liO^  in  which  it  is  apparently  sexralent,  but  the  oxide  may  be 

O 


I 


represented  by  the  formula    Ir    ,  in  which  the  metal  appears  also  to  be 


O— 0 


quadriyalent. 

Chlobidbs. — Iridium  appears  to  form  three  chlorides,  but  only  two  of 
them — namely,  the  trichloride  and  tetrachloride  —  haye  been  obtained  in 
definite  form. 

The  dieMoridej  Ir^^Cly  is  not  known  in  the  separate  state,  but  appears  to 
exist  in  certain  double  salts,  called  hypochloririditet. 

The  trichloride  or  IruUous  e/Uoride,  Ir^CIg,  is  prepared  by  strongly  heating 
iridiom  with  nitre,  adding  water  and  enough  nitric  acid  to  saturate  the 
alkali,  warming  the  mixture,  and  then  dissolving  the  precipitated  hydrate 
of  the  sesquioxide  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  it  forms  a  dark  yellowish-brown 
lolution.  This  substance  combines  with  other  metallic  chlorides,  forming 
compounds  called  indoso-cklorides  or  ehloririditet,  which  may  be  prepared  by 
reducing  the  corresponding  chloriridiates  with  sulphurous  acid,  hydrogen 
sulphide,  or  potassium  ferrocyanide.  Glaus  has  obtained  the  compounds 
IrA.6NH^Cl  60Hy  Ir,Cl,.6KC1.60H^  and  Ir,CV6NaCl.240H,.  They  are 
olire-green  puWerulent  salts,  soluble  in  water. 

The  tetrachloride,  or  Iridic  chloride^  IrCI^,  is  obtained  in  solution  by  dis- 
solving Tory  finely  diyided  iridium,  or  one  of  its  oxides,  or  the  trichloride, 
in  nitromuriatic  acid,  and  heating  the  liquid  to  the  boiling  point.  On 
eTaporating  the  solution,  it  remains  in  the  form  of  a  black,  deliquescent, 
amorphous  mass,  translucent  with  dark-red  color  at  the  edges;  soluble, 
with  reddish-yellow  color,  in  water.  It  unites  with  alkaline  chlorides, 
forming  compounds  called  iridiochlorides  or  chloririduUee,  analogous  in  com- 
pOBition  to  the  chloroplatinates.  The  ammonium  salt,  IrCl4.2NH4Cl.OH2,  and 
thtpotauium  talt,  IrCl4.2KCl,  are  formed,  as  dark- brown  crystalline  precip- 
itates, on  mixing  the  solutions  of  the  component  chlorides.  The  potassium 
salt  may  also  be  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  over  a  gently  ignited  and 
finely  dirided  mixture  of  iridium  with  potassium  chloride.  It  is  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  and  crystallizes  in  black  octohedrons,  yielding  a  red  powder. 
The  »dium  aaU^  IrCl4.2NaCl.6OHp  prepared  like  the  potassium  salt,  forms 
easily  soluble  black  tables  and  prisms,  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding 
platinum  salt. 

loDiDBs.  —  Iridium  forms  three  iodides,  Irl,,  Ir,I|,  and  Irl4,  analogous 
to  the  ohlorides,  and  yielding  similar  .double  salts  with  the  iodides  of  the 
alkali-metals.f 

OxiDis. — Iridium  forms  four  oxides,  IrO,  Ir^Oj,  IrO«  and  IrOj.  The 
^wnwttde,  or  hypoiridiout  oxide,  IrO,  is  but  little  known,  it  is  obtained  by 
precipitating  an  alkaline  hypochloriridite  with  caustic  alkali  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  carbon  dioxide  (p.  166) ;  but  on  exposure  to  the  air  it  is  quickly 
conTerted  into  a  higher  oxide. 

The  eetqtdoTcidf,  or  Iridiotu  oxide,  Ir^O,,  was  formerly  regarded  as  the 
most  easily  formed  and  most  stable  of  the  oxides  of  iridium ;  but,  according 

*  A  bexcbloride,  If€l4,  wm  said  by  Benelius  to  b«  obtained  in  oombination  with  potassium 
*<^^°rt^  by  fostng  iridMminfl  with  nitre;  but  according  to  Glaus,  the  salt  thus  formed  was 
'Mlly  *  mfhralnm  compound,  tuiving  been  prepared  by  Benelius  f^om  iridosmine  containing 
niQieiifQin. 

1 00V,  merdie  loOMrUmtungeH  det  Mdittmt,   Qottlngen,  1857. 
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to  Glaus,  it  has  a  great  tendencj  to  take  up  oxjgen  and  |mw8  to  the  state 
of  dioxide.  It  may  be  prepared  by  gently  igniting  a  oiizture  of  potassium 
chloriridite  (Ir^Cl^.ttKCl)  with  sodium  carbonate  in  an  atmosphere  of  car- 
bon dioxide;  on  treating  the  product  with  water,  the  sesquioxide  remains 
in  the  form  of  a  black  powder  insoluble  in  acids.  It  forms  two  hydrates, 
Ir,0,.80Uy  and  IrgOg.&OH,.  It  unites  with  bases,  forming  salts  which  may 
be  called  iriditet,  A  solution  of  a  chloriridite  in  excess  of  lime-water  de- 
posits, after  standing  for  some  time  out  of  contact  of  air,  a  dirty  yellow 
precipitate  containing  Ir,0..8CaO. 

The  dioxide,  or  Iri£e  oztde^  IrO,,  is,  according  to  Glaus,  the  most  easily 
prepared  and  most  stable  of  all  the  oxides  of  iridium,  and  is  always  de- 
posited in  the  form  of  a  bulky,  indigo-colored  hydrate,  Ir0^20Hy  when  a 
solution  of  either  of  the  chlorides  of  iridium  or  their  double  salts  is  boiled 
with  an  alkali ;  but  it  always  retains  8  or  4  per  cent,  of  the  alkali.  The 
hydrate  may  also  be  obtained  by  dissolving  the  hydrated  sesquioxide  in 
potash  and  treating  the  solution  with  an  acid.  It  dissolves  in  acids,  form- 
ing solutions  which  are  dark-brown  when  concentrated,  reddish-yellow 
when  dilute. 

The  trioxide,  or  Periridie  oxide,  IrOg,  is  not  known  in  the  free  state,  but  is 
formed  in  combination  with  potash,  when  iridium  is  fused  for  some  time 
with  nitre.  The  resulting  blackish-green  mass  dissolves  in  water,  forming 
a  deep  indigo-colored  solution  of  basic  potassium  periridiate,  leaving  a 
black  crystalline  powder  consisting  of  acid  periridiate.* 

Iridium,  like  the  other  platinum  metals,  shows  but  little  tendency  to 
form  oxygen-salts.  The  oxides  dissolve  in  acids,  but  no  definite  salts  are 
obtained  in  this  way.  The  solution  of  iridic  oxide  in  sulphuric  acid  has  a 
dark-brown  color,  which  is  not  modified  by  potash  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  of  the  dichloride,  neither  does  it  yield  any  blue  precipitate  on  boiling. 

The  only  definite  oxygen-salts  of  iridium  tiiiat  have  been  obtained  are 
double  salts  containing  sulphurous  and  dithionic  acids. 

Jlffpo'iridotO'potasne  sulphite,  S0,Ir^^.8S0sK^,  is  obtained  as  a  white  crys- 
talline powder,  when  the  mother-liquor  obtained  in  preparing  potassium 
chloriridite  by  passing  sulphurous  oxide  through  a  solution  of  the  chlor- 
iridiate,  is  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk. 

SuLPHiDis.  —  Three  sulphides  of  iridium  are  known,  analogous  to  the 
first  three  oxides  above  described.  The  setguisulphide  and  ditulphide  are 
obtained  as  brown-black  precipitates  by  treating  the  solutions  of  the  tri- 
chloride and  tetrachloride  respectively  with  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  mono- 
tuiphide  is  a  grayish-black  substance  obtained  by  decomposing  either  of 
the  higher  sulphides  in  a  close  vessel. 

Am MONiAOAL  GoMPOUNDS  OF  Ibidivv.  —  The  ammoniO'chloHdei,  N,HJr^' 
Gl.  and  N^H„lrCl^  or  [N.H  Jr'^(NH<)  JCly  together  with  the  corresponding 
sulphates,  are  prepared  like  the  platinous  compounds  of  analogous  compo- 
sition, which  they  also  resemble  in  their  properties.  The  nitratochloride, 
rN,H4lr'^(NH^),](N0,)Cl,  analogous  to  Gros'  platinum  nitrate,  is  formed  by 
heating  the  chloride,  N,H,IrCl,,  with  strong  nitric  acid.  Tetrttmrnomo-iridie 
chloride,  (N4H„Ir*')Cl,,  is  obtained  as  a  violet  precipitate  by  treating  the 
nitrate  just  mentioned  with  hydrochloric  acid.f 

The  compound,  lONH,  Tr^Gl,,  or  [T^tHJr'^^jNH^) J^'',G1,,  to  which  there 
is  no  analogue  in  the  platinum  series,  is  obtained  as  a  flesh-colored  crys- 
talline powder  by  prolonged  digestion  of  ammonium  chloriridite  with  warm 
aqueous  ammonia.  The  corresponding  carbonate,  nitrate,  and  sulphate 
have  also  been  prepared.} 

*  Clauii.  Ann.  Ch.  Pharni.  lix.  248. 

f  Skoblikoir.  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  IxxxIt.  275. 

i  CUiu,  BeitrSfit  zur  CketmU  tier  etaUnmelaiU,    Sorpst,  18M^ 
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Iridio  solutions  (containing  the  dioxide  or  tetrBcMoride)  are  of  a  dark 
brown-red  color;  iridious  solutions  (containing  the  sesquioxide  or  tri- 
chloride) haTO  an  oliye-green  color.  The  characters  of  an  iridio  solution 
are  best  observed  with  sodium  chloriridiate,  all  the  other  iridio  compounds 
being  but  slightly  soluble. 

Iridio  solutions  give  with  ammonium  or  potaarium  ehUride  a  crystalline 
precipitate  of  ammonium  or  potassium  chloriridiate,  which  is  distinguished 
from  the  corresponding  platinum  precipitate  by  its  dark  brown-red  color, 
and  further  by  its  reduction  to  soluble  ohloriridite  when  treated  with  solu- 
tion of  hydrogen  sulphide.  Tliis  reaction  serves  for  the  separation  of 
iridium  from  platinum. 


Atomic  weight,  104.    Symbol,  Rtu 

TKis  metal,  discovered  by  Claus,  in  1846,  occurs  in  platinum  ore,  and 
chiefly  in  osmiridium,  of  which  there  are  two  varieties — one  scaly,  consist- 
ing almost  wholly  of  osmium,  iridium,  and  ruthenium,  while  the  other, 
which  is  granular,  contains  but  mere  traces  of  osmium  and  ruthenium,  but 
is  very  rich  in  iridium  and  rhodium.  To  obtain  ruthenium,  scaly  osmiri- 
dium is  heated  to  bright  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube,  through  which  a  cur- 
rent of  air  (freed  from  carbonic  acid  by  passing  through  potash,  and  from 
organic  matter  by  passing  through  oil  of  vitriol)  is  drawn  by  means  of  an 
aspirator.  The  osmium  and  ruthenium  are  thereby  oxidized,  the  former 
being  carried  forward  as  tetroxide  and  condensed  in  caustic  potash  solution, 
while  the  ruthenium  oxide  remains  behind,  together  with  iridium ;  and  by 
fusing  this  residue  with  potassium  hydrate,  treating  the  mass  with  water, 
and  leaving  the  liquid  in  a  corked  bottle  for  about  two  hours  to  clarify,  an 
orange-colored  solution  of  potassium  rutheniate  is  obtained,  which,  when 
neutralized  with  nitric  acid,  deposits  velvet-black  ruthenium  sesquioxide, 
and  this  when  washed,  dried,  and  ignited  in  hydrogen,  yields  the  metal. 

Ruthenium  thus  prepared,  forms  porous  lumps  very  much  like  iridium, 
and  is  moderately  easy  to  pulverize.  It  is  the  most  refractory  of  all  metals 
except  osmium.  Deville  and  Debray  have,  however,  fused  it  by  placing  it 
in  the  hottest  part  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  flame.  After  fusion  it  has  a  density 
of  11-4 ;  that  of  the  porous  metal  is  8-6. 

Ruthenium  is  scarcely  attacked  by  nitromuriatio  acid.  It  is,  however, 
more  easily  oxidized  than  platinum,  or  even  thab  silver.  When  pure  it  is 
easily  oxidized  by  fusion  with  potassium  hydrate,  still  more  easily  on  addi- 
tion of  a  small  quantity  of  nitrate  or  chlorate,  producing  potassium  ruthe* 
niate,  which  dissolves  in  water  with  orange-yellow  color. 

CHLoaiDBS. — Ruthenium  is  a  tetrad,  like  the  other  platinum  metals,  and 
forms  three  chlorides,  RuCl^  Ru-Clf,  and  RUCI4. 

The  diehlaride,  RuCl^  is  produced,  together  with  the  trichloride,  by 
igniting  pulverized  ruthenium  in  a  stream  of  chlorine,  the  trichloride  then 
ToUtilizing,  while  the  dichloride  remains  in  the  form  of  a  black  crystalline 
powder,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  all  acids,  even  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and 
only  partially  decomposed  by  alkalies.  A  soluble  dichloride  is  formed  by 
passing  sulphydric  acid  gas  into  a  solution  of  the  trichloride,  a  brown  sul- 
phide being  then  precipitated,  and  the  solution  acquiring  a  fine  blue  color. 

The  tneUoride  or  Ruthemotu  chloride,  Ru^Clg,  prepared  by  precipitating 
a  solution  of  potassio  rutheniate  with  an  acid,  dissolving  the  precipitated 
black  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporating,  is  a  yellow-brown,  crys- 
talline, very  deliquescent  mass,  becoming  dark-green  and  blue  at  certain 
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points  when  strtngly  heated.  It  diBsolTes  eftsily  in  water  and  in  aleohol, 
leaTing  a  small  quantity  of  a  yellow  insoluble  salt. 

The  concentrated  solution  of  ruthenious  chloride,  mixed  with  concen- 
trated solutions  of  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  ammonium,  yields  the 
double  salts,  Ru,CV4KCl,  and  Ru,C1e.4NH4Cl,  in  the  form  of  crystalline 
precipitates,  with  violet  iridescence,  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  insoluble 
in  alcohol. 

The  UtrackUmde  or  Rutkenie  chloride^  RUCI4,  is  known  only  in  its  double 
salts.  The  potattium-talt,  RUCI4.2KCI,  is  prepared  by  mixing  a  solution  of 
Tuthenic  hydrate  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  potassium  chloride,  and  evapo- 
rating to  the  crystallizing  point.  It  Is  brown,  with  rose-colored  iridescence, 
very  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  ammonium  saU, 
RUCI4.2NU4CI,  is  prepared  like  the  potassium  salt,  which  it  resembles  closely. 

Oxides.  —  Ruthenium  forms  five  oxides,  vis.,  RuO,  Ru,0,,  RuOj,  RuO„ 
and  RUO4,  the  fourth,  however,  being  known  only  in  combination. 

The  monoxide,  RuO,  obtained  by  calcining  the  dichloride  with  sodium 
carbonate  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  washing  the  residue  with 
water,  has  a  dark-gray  color  and  metallic  lustre ;  is  not  acted  upon  by  acids; 
but  is  reduced  by  hydrogen  at  ordinary  temperatures.  —  The  tetqidoxidej  or 
Xutheniotu  oxide^  RUj^s*  ^^  '^  bluish-black  powder,  formed  by  heating  the 
metal  in  the  air.  The  corresponding  hydrate,  Ru,0,.80H,  or  RuH^O,,  is 
obtained  by  precipitating  ruthenious  chloride  with  an  alkaline  carbonate, 
as  a  blackish-brown  substance  which  dissolves  with  yellow  color  in  acids. — 
The  dioxide,  or  Rutkenie  oxide,  RuO,,  is  a  black-blue  powder,  obtained  by 
roasting  the  disulphide.  Ruihetiie  hydrate,  RUO2.2OH,,  or  Ru*^H404,  is  ob- 
tained as  a  gelatinous  precipitate  by  decomposing  potassium  chlororutheniate 
with  sodium  carbonate.  —  The  trioxide,  RUO3,  commonly  called  rutkenie  aeid, 
is  known  only  as  a  potassium-salt,  which  is  obtained  by  igniting  ruthenium 
with  caustic  potash  and  nitre:  it  forms  an  orange-yellow  solution.  —  The 
tetroxide,  RUO4,  is  a  volatile  compound,  analogous  to  osmio  tetroxide,  ob- 
tained by  heating  ruthenium  with  potash  and  nitre,  in  a  silver  crucible,  dis- 
solving the  fused  mass  in  water,  and  passing  chlorine  through  the  solution 
in  a  tubulated  retort,  connected  by  a  condensing-tube  with  a  receiver  con- 
taining potash.  The  tetroxide  then  passes  over  and  condenses  in  the  neck 
of  the  retort,  and  in  the  tube,  as  a  golden-yellow  crystalline  crust,  which 
melts  between  50®  and  60°.  It  is  heavier  than  oil  of  vitriol,  dissolves 
slightly  in  water,  readily  in  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a  solution  easily 
decomposed  by  alcohol,  sulphurous  acid,  and  other  reducing  agents. 

SuLPHiDSs.  —  Hydroget  sulphide,  passed  into  a  solution  of  either  of  the 
chlorides  of  ruthenium,  usually  forms  a  preoipitAte  consisting  of  ruthenium 
sulphide  and  oxy sulphide  mixed  with  free  sulphur.  The  blue  solution  of 
the  dichloride  yields  a  dark-brown  sesquisulphide,  Ru^,.  When  hydrogen 
sulphide  is  passed  for  a  long  time  into  a  solution  of  the  trichloride,  ruthe- 
nium disulphide,  RuS^  is  formed,  as  a  brown-yellow  precipitate,  becoming 
dark-brown  by  calcination. 

Ammoniac AL  Ruthenium  Compounds.  —  Tetrammonio-kyporutkemout  eklcr- 
ide,  4NH,.RuCly30H,,  or  [N,H4Ru'^(NH4),]Cl,  30H-,  is  formed  by  boiling 
the  solution  of  ammonium  chlororutheniate  (RUCI4.2NH4CI),  with  ammonia. 
It  forms  golden-yellow  oblique  rhombic  crystals,  very  soluble  in  water,  in- 
soluble in  alcohoL  Treated  with  silver  oxide,  it  yields  the  corresponding 
oxide,  4NH8  RuO,  which,  however,  is  decomposed  by  evaporation  of  its 
solution,  giving  off  half  its  ammonia,  and  leaving  the  compound  2NH,.RuO, 
or  (N-H,Ru''')0.  The  carbonate,  nitrate,  and  sulphate,  obtained  by  treat- 
ing this  last-mentioned  oxide  with  the  corresponding  silver  salta,  form 
yeUow  orystals. 
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The  compounds  of  mtheninm  may  readily  be  distinguisbed  from  tbose 
of  the  other  platinum-metals,  by  fusing  a  few  milligrammes  of  the  sub- 
Btanee  in  a  platinum-spoon,  with  a  large  excess  of  nitre,  leaving  it  to  cool 
when  it  ceases  to  froth,  and  dissolving  the  cooled  mass  in  a  little  distilled 
water.  An  orange-yellow  solution  of  potassium  rutheniate  is  thus  formed, 
which  on  addition  of  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid,  yields  a  bulky,  black 
precipitate;  and  on  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  liquid,  with  the  pre- 
eipitate  still  in  it,  and  heating  it  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  the  oxide  dissolves, 
forming  a  solution  which  has  a  fine  orange-yellow  when  concentrated,  and 
when  treated  with  hydrogen-tulphidef  till  it  becomes  nearly  black,  yields  a 
filtrate  of  a  splendid  sky-blue  color.  Characteristic  reactions  are  also  ob- 
tained with /wtaMittm  ndphocyctnate,  which  colors  the  liquid  deep  red,  chang- 
ing to  violet  on  heating,  and  with  lead  aeetatCf  which  forms  a  purple-red 
precipitate. 
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Atomic  weight,  199.     Symbol,  Os. 

The  separation  of  this  metal  from  iridium,  ruthenium,  and  the  other 
metals  with  which  it  is  associated  in  native  osmiridium,  and  in  platinum 
residaes,  depends  chiefly  on  it«  ready  oxidation  with  nitric  or  nitromuratic 
aeid,  or  by  ignition  in  air  or  oxygen,  and  the  volatility  of  the  oxide  thus 
produced. 

To  prepare  metallic  osmium,  the  solution  obtained  by  condensing  the 
vapor  of  osmium  tetroxide  in  potash  (p.  885^  is  mixed  with  excess  of  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and  digested  with  mercury  in  a  well-closed  bottle  at  40° 
C.  (104°  F.)  The  osmium  is  then  reduced  by  the  mereury,  and  an  amalgam 
is  formed,  which,  when  distilled  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  till  all  the  mer- 
cury and  calomel  are  expelled,  leaves  metallic  osmium  in  the  form  of  a 
black  powder  (Berielius).  The  metal  may  also  be  obtained  by  igniting 
ammonium  chloro-osmite  with  sal-ammoniac. 

The  properties  of  osmium  vary  according  to  its  mode  of  preparation.  In 
the  pulverulent  state  it  is  black,  destitute  of  metallic  lustre,  which,  how- 
ever, it  acquires  by  burnishing ;  in  the  compact  state,  as  obtained  by  Ber- 
lelins's  method  above  described,  it  exhibits  metallic  lustre,  and  has  a  den- 
sity of  10.  Deville  and  Debray,  by  igniting  precipitated  osmium  sulphide 
in  a  crucible  of  gas-coke,  at  the  melting  heat  of  nickel,  obtained  it  in 
bluish-black,  easily  divisible  lumps.  When  heated  to  the  melting  point  of 
rhodium,  it  becomes  more  compact,  and  acquires  a  density  of  21*8  to  21*4. 
At  a  still  higher  temperature,  capable  of  melting  ruthenium  and  iridium, 
and  volatilizing  platinum,  osmium  likewise  volatilizes,  but  still  does  not 
melt;  in  fact,  it  ii^the  most  refractory  of  all  metals. 

Osmium  in  the  finely  divided  state  is  highly  combustible,  continuing  to 
burn  when  set  on  fire,  till  it  is  all  volatilized  as  tetroxide.  In  this  state 
also  it  is  easily  oxidized  by  nitric  or  nitromuriatic  acid,  being  converted 
into  tetroxide.  But  after  exposure  to  a  red  heat,  it  becomes  less  combus- 
tible, and  is  not  oxidized  by  nitric  or  nitromuriatic  acid.  Osmium  which 
has  been  heated  to  the  melting-point  of  rhodium,  does  not  give  off  any 
vtpor  of  tetroxide  when  heated  in  the  air  to  the  melting-point  of  zinc,  but 
takes  fire  at  higher  temperatures. 

OsMivM  Cblobidbs. — Osmium  forms  three  chlorides,  analogous  to  those 
of  iridium  and  ruthenium.  When  it  is  heated  in  dry  chlorine  gt  s,  there 
is  formed,  first  a  blue-black  sublimate  of  the  dichloride,  then  a  red  subli- 
mate of  the  tetrachloride.     The  dichloride^  or  hypo-oemioue  chloride^  dissolves 
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in  wftter  with  dark  Tiolet-blue  color.  It  is  likewise  formed  by  the  action 
of  reducing  agents  on  either  of  the  higher  chlorides,  into  which,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  easily  conTorted  by  oxidation.  The  addition  of  potassium 
chloride  renders  it  more  stable,  by  forming  a  double  salt.  The  trichloride, 
OsgClf,  has  not  been  isolated,  but  is  contained  in  the  solution  obtained  by 
treating  the  sesquioxide  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  forms  double  salts 
with  alkaline  chlorides.  The  potattium-tali,  Os,Cl«.6KC1.60H^  is  produced 
together  with  potassium  chlorosmate,  when  a  mixture  of  pulTerized  osmium 
and  potassium  chloride  is  ignited  in  chlorine  gas;  it  forms  dark  red-brown 
crystals. 

The  tetraehhride,  or  Otmie  chloride^  OSCI4,  is  the  red  compound  which  con- 
stitutes the  principal  part  of  the  product  obtained  by  igniting  osmium  in 
chlorine  gas.  It  dissoWes  with  yellow  color  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  is 
decomposed  quickly  in  dilute  solution,  more  slowly  in  presence  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  or  metallic  chlorides,  yielding  a  black  precipitate  of  osmic 
oxide,  and  a  solution  of  osmium  tetroxide  in  hydrochloric  aoid. 

Osmic  chloride  unites  with  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali-metals,  forming 
salts  sometimes  called  ormochUmdtM^  or  ehhromuiteM.  From  the  solutions  of 
these  salts,  hydrogtn  tulphidcj  and  ammonium  wiphidey  slowly  precipitate  a 
yellow-brown  sulphide  insoluble  in  alkaline  sulphides ;  nlvar  nitraU  forms 
an  olive-green,  ttoitnoiM  chloride  a  brown  precipitate.  Tamtie  add^  on  heat- 
ing, produces  a  blue  color,  but  no  precipitate;  potaenum  ferrocyatdde,  first  a 
green,  then  a  blue  color ;  pottunum  iodtdcy  a  deep  purple-red  color.  Potaeh 
gives  a  black,  ammonia  a  brown  precipitate,  slowly  in  the  cold,  immediately 
on  boiling.     Metallic  zinc  and  sodium  formate  throw  down  metallic  osmium. 

Sodium  oemioehloride,  OsCl4.2NaCl,  prepared  by  heating  a  mixt^ire  of 
osmium  sulphide  and  sodium  chloride  in  a  current  of  chlorine,  crystalliies 
in  orange-colored  rhombic  prisms,  an  inch  long,  easily  soluble  in  water, 
and  in  alcohol.  The  potassium  and  ammonium  salts,  of  analogous  composi- 
tion, are  obtained  as  red-brown  crystalline  precipitates  on  adding  sal-am- 
moniac or  potassium  chloride  to  the  solution  of  the  sodium  salt. 

OxiDKS. — Osmium  forms  five  oxides  analogous  to  those  of  ruthenium. 
The  monoxide  or  hypo-osmious  oxide^  OsO,  is  obtained  by  igniting  hypo-osmi- 
ous  sulphite  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas;  also  as  blue-black  hydrat«, 
by  heating  the  same  salt  with  strong  potash  solution  in  a  closed  vessel. 
Hypo-osmious  sulphite,  SO^Os^^  or  SO^OsO,  is  a  black-blue  salt,  produced 
by  mixing  the  aqueous  solution  of  osmium  tetroxide  with  sulphurous  acid. — 
The  sesquioxide  or  osmious  oxide,  Os.Og,  is  obtained  by  heating  either  of  the 
double  salts  of  the  trichloride  with  sodium  carbonate  in  a  stream  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  It  is  a  black  powder  insoluble  in  acids!  The  hydrate,  ob- 
tained by  precipitation,  has  a  dirty  brown-red  color,  is  soluble  in  acids,  but 
does  not  yield  pure  salts. 

The  dioxide,  or  Osmic  oxide,  OsO^  is  obtained  as  a  black  insoluble  powder, 
by  heating  potassium  osmiochloride  with  sodium  carbonate  in  a  stream  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  or  in  copper-red  metallic-shining  lumps,  by  heating  the 
corresponding  hydrate.  Osmic  hydrate,  O8O2.2OH2,  is  obtained  by  precipi- 
tating a  solution  of  potassium  osmio-chloride  with  potash,  at  the  boiling 
heat,  or  in  greater  purity  by  mixing  a  solution  of  potassic  osmite,  OsO^-K^O, 
with  dilute  nitric  acid. 

The  trioxide,  OsO.,  is  not  known  in  the  free  state,  but  combines  with 
alkalies,  forming  salts  called  osmites,  which  are  produced  by  the  action  of 
reducing  agents  on  the  tetroxide  in  presence  of  alkalies.  The  potassium  salt^ 
OsO^.K^O/iOH,,  is  a  rose-colored  crystalline  powder. 

The  tetroxide,  OSO4,  commonly  called  osmic  acid,  is  the  volatile,  strong- 
smelling  compound,  formed  when  osmium  or  either  of  its  lower  oxides  is 
heated  in  the  air,  or  treated  with  nitric  or  nitromuriatio  acid.     It  may  be 
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prepared  by  heating  osmium  in  a  current  of  oxygen  gas,  and  condenses  in 
the  cool  part  of  the  apparatus  in  colorless,  transparent  crystals.  It  melts 
below  10(>°y  and  boils  at  a  temperature  a  little  aboye  its  melting  point.  Its 
Tapor  has  an  intolerably  pungent  odor ;  attacks  the  eyes  strongly  and  pain- 
fully, and  is  excessively  poisonous.  Osmium  tetroxide  is  dissolyed  slowly, 
but  in  considerable  quantity,  by  water,  forming  an  acid  solution.  It  is  a 
powerful  oxidixing  agent,  decolorizing  indigo  solution,  separating  iodine 
from  potassium  iodide,  converting  alcohol  into  aldehyde  and  acetic  acid,  &c. 
It  dissolves  in  alkalies,  forming  yellow-red  solutions,  which  are  inodorous 
when  cold,  but  when  heated,  give  off  the  tetroxide  and  free  oxygen,  leaving 
s  residue  of  alkaline  osmite. 

Sulphides.  —  Osmium  bums  in  sulphur-vapor.  Five  sulphides  of  osmium 
are  said  to  exist,  analogous  to  the  oxides,  the  first  four  being  produced  by 
decomposing  the  corresponding  chlorides  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  the 
tetrasalphide  by  passing  that  gas  into  a  solution  of  the  tetroxide.  The  last 
is  s  sulphur-acid,  perfectly  soluble  in  water,  whereas  the  others  are  sul- 
phur-bases, slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  forming  deep  yellow  solutions. 

Ahmoxiacal  Osmium  CoMPOimns. — A  cold  solution  of  potassium  osmite, 
mixed  with  sal-ammoniac,  yields  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate,  consisting, 
aecording  to  Claus,  of  hydrated  otmammonium  chloride,  (N,HaOs^^)CI,.  An 
aqueous  solution  of  the  tetroxide  treated  with  ammonia,  yields  a  brown- 
black  powder,  consisting  of  NjHgOsOj,  or  [N,H^(OsO)'''']O.OHy 

OsMiAMic  Acid,  Os^^O^H,. — The  potassium-salt,  of  this  bibasic  acid, 
Os^,0(K^  is  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  a  hot  solution  of 
Mmiom  tetroxide  in  excess  of  potash : 

6OSO4  +  8NH3  +  60KH  =  SOsjNjOjKj  +  160H,  +  N, 

It  separates  as  a  yellow  crystalline  powder,  and  its  solution,  treated  with  sil- 
Ter  nitrate,  yields  a  precipitate  of  silver  osmiamate,  OsjN.Of  Ag,,  from  whicli 
the  aqueous  acid  may  be  prepared  by  decomposition  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  is  a  strong  acid, decomposing,  not  only  the  carbonates,  but  also  the  chlor- 
ides, of  potassium  and  sodium.  The  osmiamates  of  the  alkali-metals  and 
alkaline  earth-metals  are  soluble  in  water ;  the  lead,  mercury,  and  silver 
Balls  are  insoluble. 


All  osmium  compounds,  when  heated  with  excess  of  nitric  acid,  give  off 
the  unpleasant  odor  of  osmium-tetroxide.  By  ignition  in  hydrogen  gas, 
they  are  reduced  to  metallic  osmium,  which,  as  well  as  the  lower  oxides, 
emits  the  same  odor  when  heated  in  contact  with  the  air.  The  reactions  of 
osmium  salts  in  solution  have  already  been  described. 


GROUP  II. 

Tnr. 

Atomic  weight,  118.     Symbol,  Sn.  (Stannum.) 

This  valuable  metal  occurs  in  the  state  of  oxide,  and  more  rarely  as  sul- 
phide: the  principal  tin  mines  are  those  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  Malacca, 
and  more  especially  Cornwall.  In  Cornwall  the  tin-stone  is  found  as  a  con- 
ititaent  of  metal-bearing  veins,  associated  with  copper  ore,  in  granite  and 
elate-rocks;  and  as  an  alluvial  deposit,  mixed  with  rounded  pebbles,  in  the 
beds  of  several  small  rivers.  The  first  variety  is  called  mine-  and  the 
88* 
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second  stream'titL  Tin  oxide  is  also  found  diueminated  through  the  rock 
itself  in  small  crystals. 

To  prepare  the  ore  for  reduction,  it  is  stamped  to  powder,  washed,  to 
separate  as  much  as  possible  of  the  earthy  matter,  and  roasted,  to  expel 
sulphur  and  arsenic:  it  is  then  strongly  heated  with  coal,  and  the  metal 
thus  obtained  is  cast  into  large  blocks.  Two  varieties  of  commercial  tin 
are  known,  called  gram-  and  bar-tin;  the  first  is  the  best;  it  is  prepared  from 
the  stream  ore. 

Pure  tin  has  a  white  color,  approaching  that  of  silyer ;  it  is  soft  and 
malleable,  and  when  bent  or  twisted  emits  a  peculiar  crackling  sound;  it 
has  a  density  of  7-3  and  melu  at  237°  C.  (457''  F.)  Tin  is  but  little  acted 
upon  by  air  and  water,  even  conjointly;  when  heated  above  its  melting 
point,  it  oxidiies  rapidly,  becoming  converted  into  a  whitish  powder,  used 
in  the  arts  for  polishing  under  the  name  of  putfy-powder.  The  metal  is 
attacked  and  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen; 
nitric  acid  acts  with  great  energy,  converting  it  into  a  white  hydrate  of  the 
dioxide. 

Tin  is  a  tetrad  metal,  and  forms  two  well-defined  classes  of  eomponnds, 
namely,  the  »tannou9  compoundty  in  which  it  is  bivalent,  as  Sn^^Cl^  Sn^^I,, 
Bn^^O,  &c.,  and  the  stannic  eompowids,  in  which  it  is  quadrivalent,  as  Sn''Cl|, 
8n'*0.,  &o. ;  also  a  few  compounds  cnXied  ttannoso-stannie  eompoundsy  of  inter- 
mediate  composition,  and  probably  formed  by  combination  of  stannous  and 
stannic  compounds,  e.^.,  Sn,Cl9z=SnCl2.SnCl4;  Sn,0|=SnO.SnOr 

Ohloridbb. — The  diehUmde,  or  Stannous  chloride,  SnCl,,  is  obtained  in  the 
anhydrous  state  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  calomel  and  powdered  tin,  pre- 
pared by  agitating  the  melted  met«l  in  a  wooden  box  until  it  solidifies.  It 
is  a  gray,  resinous-looking  substance,  fusible  below  redness,  and  volatile  at 
a  high  temperature. 

The  hydrated  chloride,  commonly  called  iin-talt,  is  easily  prepared  by  dis- 
.solving  metallic  tin  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  needles  con- 
taining SnCl,.20H^  which  are  freely  soluble  in  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
but  are  apt  to  be  decomposed  in  part  when  put  into  a  large  mass,  unless 
hydrochloric  acid  in  excess  be  present.  Solution  of  stannous  chloride  is 
employed  as  a  deoxidizing  agent;  it  reduces  the  salts  of  mercury  and  other 
metals  of  the  same  class.  It  is  also  extensively  employed  as  a  mordant  in 
dyeing  and  calico-printing ;  sometimes  also  as  an  antichlore. 

Stannous  chloride  unites  with  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali-metals,  forming 
orystallizable  double  salts,  6nCl3.2KCl,  &o.,  called  Stannoao-chloridet  or 
Chtorostannitet. 

The  tetrachloride,  or  Stannic  chloride,  SnCl^,  is  an  old  and  very  curiooB 
compound,  formerly  called  fuming  liqvor  of  Libavius.  It  is  made  by  ex- 
posing metallic  tin  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  or,  more  conveniently,  by  dis- 
tilling a  mixture  of  1  part  of  powdered  tin  with  5  parts  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate It  is  a  thin,  colorless,  mobile  liquid,  boiling  at  120°  C.  (248°  F.).  and 
yielding  a  colorless  invisible  vapor.  It  fumes  in  the  air,  and  when  mixed 
with  a  third  part  of  water,  solidifies  to  a  soft  fusible  mass  called  butter  of  tin. 
The  solution  of  stannic  chloride  is  much  employed  by  the  dyer  for  the 
brightening  and  fixing  oi  red  colors,  and  is  sometimes  designated  by  the 
old  names,  '* composition,  physic,  or  tin  solution;**  it  is  commonly  prepared 
by  dissolving  metallic  tin  in  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids, 
care  being  taken  to  avoid  too  great  elevation  oi  temperature.  The  solution 
when  evaporated  yields  a  deliquescent  crystalline  hydrate,  SnCV50Hj. 

Stannic  chloride  forms,  with  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali-metals  and  alkaline 
earth-metals,  crystalline  double  salts,  called  Stannochlorides  or  Chhrogfannafes, 
e.g.,  gnCl4.2NH4Cl;  SnCl^.BaCl,,  &c.  It  also  forms  crystalline  coTnpniin<ls 
with  the  pentachlorido  and  oxychloride  of  phosphorus,  viz.,  SnCl^.TClj.  nnl 
SnCl^.POClg,  and  a  solid  compound  with  phosphine,  containing  SSnCl^  2PH,. 
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Tke  tnekhride,  or  Siatmoio-stannie  chloride,  known  only  in  solution,  is 
produced  by  dissoWing  the  sesquioxide  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solu- 
tion acts  like  a  mixture  of  the  dichloride  and  tetrachloride. 

Fluoribxs. — Stannous  fluoride,  SnF,,  obtained  by  evaporating  the  solution 
of  sUnnous  oxide  in  hydrofluoric  acid,  crystallizes  in  small  shining  opaque 
prumi.  Stannic  fluoride,  8n¥^,  is  not  known  in  the  free  state,  but  unites 
with  other  metallic  fluorides,  forming  crystalline  compounds  called  ttanno- 
flwrida  or  fluottannateiy  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  silicofluor- 
ides,  titanoflnoridcs,  and  zircofluorides.  The  potassium  salt  contains 
SnF4.2KCl.OHp  the  barium  salt,  SnF^.BaF,,  &o. 

0xii»x8. — ^The  monoxide,  or  Siarmoue  oxide,  SnO,  is  produced  by  heating 
stannous  oxalate  out  of  contact  with  the  air ;  also  by  igniting  stannous  hy- 
drate. This  hydrate,  2SnO.OHp  or  Sn^H^Oj,  is  obtained  as  a  white  precipi- 
tate by  decomposing  stannous  chloride  witL  an  alkaline  carbonate,  carbon 
dioxide  gas  being  at  the  same  time  eYoWed.  This  hydrate,  carefully  washed, 
dried,  and  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide,  leaves  anhydrous 
itannous  oxide  as  a  dense  black  powder,  which  is  permanent  in  the  air,  but 
when  touched  with  a  red-hot  body,  takes  fire  and  burns  like  tinder,  pro- 
ducing the  dioxide.  The  hydrate  is  freely  soluble  in  caustic  potash ;  the 
tolotion  decomposes  by  keeping  into  metallic  tin  and  dioxide.  It  dissolves 
also  in  sulphuric  acid,  forming  etcmnoue  nUphate,  SO^Sn^^,  which  crystallizes 
in  needles. 

The  aeequioxide,  Sn.O,,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  hydrated  ferric  oxide 
npon  stannous  chloride :  it  is  a  grayish,  slimy  substance,  soluble  in  hydro- 
ebloric  acid,  and  in  ammonia.     This  oxide  has  been  but  little  examined. 

The  dioxide,  or  Stannic  oxide,  SnO,.  occurs  native  as  tin-stone  or  cassi- 
terite,  the  common  ore  of  tin,  and  is  easily  formed  by  heating  tin,  stan- 
Boos  oxide,  or  stannous  hydrate  in  contact  with  the  air.  As  thus  pre- 
pared, it  is  a  white  or  yellowish  amorphous  powder ;  but  by  passing  the 
Taper  of  stannic  chloride  mixed  with  aqueous  vapor  through  a  red-hot 
porcelain  tube,  it  may  be  obtained  in  crystals.  It  is  not  attacked  by  acids, 
eren  in  the  concentrated  state. 

Stannic  oxide  forms  two  hydrates,  differing  from  one  another  in  compo- 
lition  and  properties ;  both,  however,  being  acids,  and  capable  of  forming 
salts  by  exchanging  their  hydrogen  for  metals.  These  hydrates  or  acids 
areffaiuiiic  acid,  SnO^ OH^  or  SnO^lf,,  and  metaetannieacid,  Sn^Oig-SOH,,  or  Sn^ 
0^H|^  the  former  being  capable  of  exchanging  the  whole  of  its  hydrogen  for 
Dcial,  and  forming  the  etannatee,  containing  SnOsM,;  while  the  latter  ex- 
changes only  one  fLTth  of  its  hydrogen,  forming  the  metantannatee,  Sn^O^lIgM,. 

SUtfudc  add  is  precipitated  by  acids  from  solutions  of  alkaline  stannates, 
also  from  solution  of  stannic  chloride,  by  calcium  or  barium  carbonate  not 
in  excess ;  alkaline  carbonates  throw  down  an  acid  stannate.  When  dried 
ia  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  has,  according  to  Weber,  the  com- 
position. SnOg^OH,;  in  a  vacuum  half  the  water  is  given  off,  leaving 

Stannic  hydrate  dissolves  in  the  stronger  acids,  forming  the  stannic  salts; 
thus  with  sulphuric  acid  it  forms  stannic  tulphate  (SO^^^Sn'*,  or  2S03.SnOr 
Hydrochloric  acid  converts  it  into  the  tetrachloride.  The  stannic  salts  of 
oiygen  acids  are  very  unstable. 

Siannata.  —  Stannic  hydrate  exhibits  acid  much  more  decidedly  than 
Wc  properties.  It  forms  easily  soluble  salts  with  the  alkalies,  and  from 
tbese  the  insoluble  stannates  of  the  earth-metals  and  heavy  metals  may  be 
obtained  by  precipitation.  Sodium  etannate,  SnO^Na,,  which  is  much  used 
b  calico-printing  as  a  *< preparing  salt"  or  mordant,  is  produced  on  the 
lArge  scale  by  fusing  tin-stone  with  hydrate,  nitrate,  chloride,  or  sulphide 
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of  Bodinm ;  by  boiling  the  tin  ore  with  eanstie  sod*  solation ;  by  fosing 
metallic  tin  with  a  mixture  of  sodium  nitrate  and  carbonate ;  or  heating  it 
with  soda  solution  mixed  with  sodium  nitrate  and  chloride.* 

Metastannie  add  is  produced  hy  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  tin.  When 
dried  in  the  air  at  oidinary  temperatures,  it  contains  58nOr  lOOH^  or  Sn^ 
O,0H,f.5OHy  but  at  100^  it  gives  off  5  molecules  of  water,  and  is  reduced 
to  8nfO|^H|0.  It  is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  insoluble  in  water  and  in 
acids,  it  dissolves  slowly  in  alkalies  forming  metastannates,  but  is  grad- 
ually deposited  in  its  original  state  as  the  solution  absorbs  carbonic  acid 

from  the  air.     The  potatHum  taltf  Sn^O^HjK^  or  (SnO,)^  <    q^  ,  may  be 

precipitated  in  the  solid  state  by  adding  pieces  of  solid  potash  to  a  solution 
of  metastannie  acid  in  oold  potash.  It  is  gummy,  uncrystallizable,  and 
strongly  alkaline.  The  todium  tali,  ^nfiJA^^^  prepared  in  like  manner, 
is  crystallo-granular,  and  dissolves  slowly,  but  completely,  in  water.  The 
metastannates  exist  only  in  the  hydrated  state,  being  decomposed  when 
deprived  of  their  basic  water. 

Tin  Sulphides.  —  The  monomlphide,  SnS,  is  prepared  by  fusing  tin  with 
excess  of  sulphur,  and  strongly  heating  the  product.  It  is  a  lead-gray, 
brittle  substance,  fusible  at  a  red  heat,  and  soluble,  with  evolution  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid.  A  sesqwMulpkide  may  be 
formed  by  gently  heating  the  above  compound  with  a  third  of  its  weight  of 
sulphur:  it  is  yellowish-gray,  and  easily  decomposed  by  heat.  The  Insul- 
phidCf  SnS^  or  Mosaic  go&,  is  prepared  by  exposing  to  a  low  red  beat,  in  a 
glass  flask,  a  mixture  of  12  parts  of  tin,  6  of  mercury,  6  of  sal-ammoniac, 
and  7  of  flowers  of  sulphur.  Sal-ammoniac,  cinnabar,  and  stannous  chlor- 
ide sublime,  while  the  bisulphide  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  the 
form  of  briUiant  gold-colored  scales :  it  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  gold  pow- 
der. The  same  compound  is  obtained  as  an  amorphous  light-yellow  pow- 
der by  passing  hydrogen  sulphide  into  a  solution  of  stannic  chloride. 


Hydrogen  sulphide . 
Ammonium  sulphide 


Stannous  salts  give  with : 

Fixed  caustic  alkalies :  white  hydrate,  soluble  in  excess. 
Ammonia :     carbonates  ^ 

of  potassium,  sodium,  y  white  hydrate,  nearly  insoluble  in  excess, 
and  ammonium    .     .  J 

'  black-brown  precipitate  of  monosulphide,  sol- 
uble in  ammonium  sulphide  containing  excess 
of  sulphur,  and  reprecipitated  by  acids  as 
yellow  bisulphide. 
Stannic  salts  give  with : 

Fixed  caustic  alkalies:  white  hydrate,  soluble  in  excess. 
Ammonia:  white  hydrate,  slightly  soluble  in  excess. 
Alkaline  carbonates:  white  hydrate,  slightly  soluble  in  excess. 
Ammonium  carbonate:  white  hydrate,  insoluble. 
Hydrogen  sulphide :  yellow  precipitate  of  bisulphide. 
Ammonium  sulphide:  the  same,  soluble  in  excess. 
Trichloride  of  gold,  added  to  a  dilute  solution  of  stannous  chloride,  gives 
rise  to  a  brownish-purple  precipitate,  called  purple  of  Cassius  (p.  871). 


The  useful  applications  of  tin  are  very  numerous.  Tinned  plate  conmsts 
of  iron  superficially  alloyed  with  this  metal;  peteter,  of  the  best  kind,  is 
chiefly  tin,  hardened  by  the  admixture  of  a  little  antimony,  &c.     Cooking- 

•  Bichardson  and  Watta's  Gbemical  Technology,  vol.  1.  pt.  It.  p.  S6,  aod  pt.  v.  p.  342. 
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Tcnek  of  copper  are  usually  tinned  in  the  interior.     The  use  of  tin  solu- 
tions in  dyeing  and  calioo-printing  has  been  already  mentioned. 


TXTAHnXX. 
Atomic  weight,  60.     Symbol,  Ti. 

This  is  one  of  the  rarer  metals,  and  is  never  found  in  the  metallic  state. 
The  most  important  titanium  minerals  are  rutilfj  brookite,  and  anatase,  which 
are  different  forms  of  titanic  oxide,  and  the  seyeral  yarieties  of  titaniferous 
iron,  consisting  of  ferrous  titanate,  sometimes  alone,  but  more  generally 
mixed  with  ferric  or  ferroso-ferric  oxide.  Occasionally  in  the  slag  adhering 
to  the  bottom  of  blast-furnaces  in  which  iron  ore  is  reduced,  smiill  brilliant 
copper-colored  cubes,  hard  enough  to  scratch  glass,  and  in  the  highest 
degree  infusible,  are  found.  This  substance,  of  which  a  single  smelting 
famsce  in  the  Harti  produced  as  much  as  80  pounds,  was  formerly  believed 
to  be  metallic  titanium.  Recent  researches  of  Wohler,  however,  have 
shown  it  to  be  a  combination  of  titanium  cyanide  with  titanium  nitride. 
When  these  crystals  are  powdered,  mixed  with  potassium  hydrate,  and 
fused,  ammonia  is  eyolved,  and  potassium  titanate  is  formed.  Metallic 
titanium  in  a  finely  divided  state  may  be  obtained  by  heating  titanium  and 
potassium  fluoride  with  potassium.  This  element  is  remarkable  for  its 
tffinity  for  nitrogen :  when  heated  in  the  air,  it  simultaneously  absorbs 
oxygen  and  nitrogen. 

Titanium  is  tetradic,  like  tin,  and  forms  two  classes  of  compounds :  the 
ftVanie  compounds,  in  which  it  is  quadrivalent,  e.ff,  Ti'^Cl^,  Ti'^O,,  and  the 
titanout  compounds,  in  which  it  is  apparently  trivalent  but  really  also 
quadrivalent,  «.  ^. : 

TiCL 

TiA»o'i 

tiCV 

Chlobibss.  —  Titanout  chloride^  Ti^Cl^,  is  produced  by  passing  the  vapor 
of  titanic  chloride  mixed  with  hydrogen  through  a  red-hot  tube;  it  forms 
dark  violet  scales  having  a  strong  lustre.  Titanic  chloride^  TiCl^,  is  prepared 
by  passing  chlorine  over  an  ignited  mixture  of  titanic  oxide  and  charcoal. 
It  is  a  colorless  volatile  fuming  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1*7609 
atO®,  vapor  density  =r  6-658,  and  boiling  at  136®.  It  unites  very  violently 
with  water,  and  forms  definite  compounds  with  ammonia,  ammonium  chlor- 
ide, hydrogen  cyanide,  cyanogen  chloride,  phosphine,  and  sulphur  tetra- 
chloride. 

Fluoridbs.  —  THtanoua  fluoride,  Ti^F^,  is  obtained  as  a  violet  powder  by 
igniting  potassio-titanic  fluoride  in  hydrogen  gas,  and  treating  the  resulting 
mass  with  hot  water.  Tilanie  Jiuoritk,  Tib\,  passes  over  as  a  fuming  color- 
less liquid,  when  titanic  oxide  is  distilled  with  fluor-spar  and  fuming  sul- 
piiuric  acid  in  a  platinum  apparatus.  It  unites  with  hydrofluoric  acid  and 
metallic  fluorides,  forming  double  salts  called  tiiano'fiuoridea  or  fluotitannatea, 
isomorphous  with  the  silicofluorides,  zireofluorides,  &o.,  0.^.,  TiF..2KF; 
Tif^.CaP,. 

OxiDBS.  —  The  9€$quioxide,  or  Tilanoua  oxide,  Ti^Og,  is  obtained  by  igniting 
the  dioxide  in  hydrogen,  as  a  black  powder,  which,  when  heated  in  the  air 
to  a  i^ry  high  temperature,  oxidizes  to  titanic  oxide. 

The  dioxide  or  TUamc  oxide  occurs  native  in  three  different  forms,  viz.,  as 
ratile  and  anatase,  which  are  dimetric,  and  brookite,  which  is  trimetric ; 
of  thsM,  anatase  is  the  purest,  and  rutile  the  most  abundant.     To  obtain 
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'pure  titAnie  oxide,  ititile  or  tiUmiferoas  iron  ore,  redneed  to  fine  powder, 
18  fused  with  twice  its  weight  of  potAssium  carbonate,  and  the  fused  mass 
is  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrofluoric  acid,  whereupon  titano-fluoride  of  potjis- 
sium  soon  begins  to  separate.  From  the  hot  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt, 
ammonia  throws  down  snow-white  ammonium  titanate,  which  is  easily 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  when  ignited  gives  reddish-brown  lumps 
of  titanic  oxide.  This  oxide  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  in  all  acids  except 
strong  sulphuric  acid.  By  fusing  it  with  six  times  its  weight  of  acid  potas- 
sium sulphate,  a  clear  yellow  mass  is  obtained,  which  dissolves  perfectly  in 
warm  water. 

Titanic  oxide  appears  to  form  two  hydrates  or  acids,  analogous  to  stannic 
and  metastannic  acids.  One  of  these,  called  titanic  add,  is  precipitated  by 
ammonia  from  a  solution  of  titanic  chloride,  as  a  white  powder  which  dis- 
solves easily  in  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids,  even  when  these 
acids  are  rather  dilute ;  but  these  dilute  solutions,  when  boiled,  deposit 
metatitanie  hydrate,  as  a  soft  white  powder,  which,  like  the  anhydrous  oxide, 
is  insoluble  in  all  acids  except  strong  sulphuric  acid. 

The  titanates  have  not  been  much  studied ;  most  of  them  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  formuln,  Ti04M,  =  TiOr2MjO,  and  TiOjM,  =  TiO^M^O  (the 
symbol  M  denoting  a  univalent  metal).  The  titanates  of  calcium  and  iron 
occur  as  natural  minerals.  The  titanates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  formed 
by  fusing  titanic  oxide  with  alkaline  hydrates,  carbonates,  or  acid  sulphates 
—  some  of  them  also  in  the  wet  way.  When  finely  pulverized  and  levigated, 
they  dissolve  in  moderately  warm,  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  dissolved  titanic  acid  is  precipitated  on  boiling  the 
solution  with  dilute  acids.  The  neutral  titanates  of  the  alkali-metals,  TiO^ 
M,,  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  acids.  The  titanates  of  the 
earth-metals  and  heavy  metals  are  insoluble,  and  may  be  obtained  by  pre- 
cipitation. 

In  a  solution  of  titanic  acid  in  hydrochloric  acid,  containing  as  little  free 
acid  as  possible,  tincture  of  gallt  produces  an  orange-colored  precipitate; 
potauium  ferrocyanide,  a  dark-brown  precipitate.  Titanic  oxide  fused  with 
borax,  or  better,  with  nucrocosmtC'talt,  in  the  inner  blowpipe  flame,  forms  a 
glass  which  is  yellow  while  hot,  but  becomes  violet  on  cooling.  The  deli- 
cacy of  the  reaction  is  much  increased  by  melting  a  little  metallic  sine  in 
the  lead. 
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LEAD. 

Atomic  weight,  207.     Symbol,  Pb  (Plumbum). 

This  abundant  and  useful  metal  is  altogether  obtained  from  the  native 
sulphide,  or  galtna,  no  other  lead-ore  being  found  in  large  quantity.  The 
reduction  is  effected  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  into  which  the  crushed 
lead-ore  is  introduced  and  roasted  for  some  time  at  a  dull  red  heat,  by 
which  much  of  the  sulphide  becomes  changed  by  oxidation  to  sulphate. 
The  contents  of  the  furnace  are  then  thoroughly  mixed,  and  the  tempera- 
ture raised,  when  the  sulphate  and  sulphide  react  upon  each  other,  pro- 
ducing sulphurous  oxide  and  metallic  lead : 

SO^Pb  4-   PbS  =  Pb,  -f   2S0y 

Lead  melts  at  815-5°  C.  (000®  F.),  or  a  little  above,  and  boils  and  volatilixes 
at  a  white  heat.  By  slow  cooling  it  may  be  obtained  in  octohedral  crystals. 
In  moist  air  this  metal  becomes  coated  with  a  film  of  gray  matter,  thought 
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io  be  suboxide,  and  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  in  the  melted  state  it 
npidlj  absorbs  oxygen.  Dilute  acids,  with  the  exception  of  nitric  acid, 
act  but  slowly  upon  lead. 

Lead  is  a  tetrad,  as  shown  by  the  constitution  of  plumbic  ethide,  Ph'^'fC, 
Hi)^:  but  in  its  inorganic  combinations  it  appears  dyadic,  forming  but  one 
chloride,  Pb^^Cl,,  with  corresponding  bromide  and  iodide.  The  oxide  cor- 
responding to  these  is  Pb^^O,  and  there  are  also  higher  oxides  in  which  the 
metal  may  be  regarded  either  as  a  dyad  or  as  a  tetrad :  thus  the  dioxide 
PbO,  may  be  formulated  either  as 


0  =  Pb  =  0,  or  as  |     J>Pb. 


LxAD  Chlobidb,  PbCT,,  is  prepared  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  lead 
nitrate  or  acetate  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  common  salt.  It  separates  as 
a  heavy  white  crystalline  precipitate,  which  dissolves  in  about  33  parts  of 
boiling  water,  and  separates  again,  on  cooling,  in  needle-shaped  crystals. 

There  are  seyeral  oxychlorides  of  lead,  one  of  which,  Pb^CljO,,  or  PbOl,. 
2PbO,  occurs  crystallized  in  right  rhombic  prisms  on  the  Mendip  Hills, 
thence  called  mendipUe.  Another,  constituting  Pattinson's  white  oxychlor- 
ide,  PbjCljO  or  PbCl2.PbO,  is  prepared  for  use  as  a  pigment  by  grinding 
gdlena  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  dissolving  the  resulting  chloride  in 
hot  water,  and  precipitating  with  lime-water.  A  third  oxyohloride,  PbCl, . 
7PbO,  called  patent  yellow  or  Turner's  yellow,  is  prepared  by  heating  1  part 
of  aal-ammoniac  with  10  parts  of  litharge. 

LxAD  loniDB,  Pbl,,  is  precipitated,  on  mixing  lead  nitrate  or  acetate 
with  potassium  iodide,  as  a  bright  yellow  powder,  which  dissolves  in  boiling 
water,  and  crystallises  therefrom  in  beautiful  yellow  iridescent  spangles. 

Oxross.  —  The  monoxide^  PbO,  called  litharge  or  matticoty  is  the  product 
of  the  direct  oxidation  of  the  metal.  It  is  most  conveniently  prepared  by 
heating  the  carbonate  to  dull  redness ;  common  litharge  is  impure  monoxide 
which  has  undergone  fusion.  Lead  oxide  has  a  delicate  straw-yellow  color, 
is  very  heavy,  and  slightly  soluble  in  water,  giving  an  alkaline  liquid.  It 
is  soluble  in  potash,  and  crystallizes  from  the  solution  in  rhombic  prisms. 
At  a  red  heat  it  melts,  and  tends  to  crystallize  on  cooling.  In  the  melted 
state  it  attacks  and  dissolves  siliceous  matter  with  astonishing  facility,  often 
penetrating  an  earthen  crucible  in  a  few  minutes.  It  is  easily  reduced 
▼hen  heated  with  organic  substances  of  any  kind  containing  carbon  or 
hydrogen.  It  forms  a  large  class  of  salts,  often  called  plumbic  taltt,  which 
are  colorless  if  the  acid  itself  is  not  colored. 

Triplumbie  teiroxide,  or  Red  lead,  is  not  of  very  constant  composition,  but 
generally  contains  PbgO,  or  2PbO.PbOr  It  is  prepared  by  exposing  the 
monoxide,  which  has  not  been  fused,  for  a  long  time  to  the  air,  at  a  very 
faint  red  heat;  it  is  a  brilliant  red  and  extremely  heavy  powder,  decom- 
posed, with  evolution  of  oxygen,  by  a  strong  heat,  and  converted  into  a 
mixture  of  monoxide  and  dioxide  by  acids.  It  is  used  as  a  cheap  substitute 
for  vermilion. 

The  dioxide,  PbO^  often  called /mc«  or  brown  tead-oxide,  is  obtained  without 
difficulty  by  digesting  red  lead  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  whereby  lead  nitrate  is 
dissolved  ont,  and  insoluble  dioxide  left  behind  in  the  form  of  a  deep-brown 
powder.  The  dioxide  is  decomposed  by  a  red  heat,  yielding  up  one  half 
of  its  oxygen.  Hydrochloric  acid  converts  it  into  lead  chloride,  with  dis- 
engagement of  chlorine ;  hot  oil  of  vitriol  forms  with  it  lead  sulphate,  and 
liberates  oxygen.  The  dioxide  is  very  useful  in  separating  sulphurous  acid 
from  certain  gaseous  mixtures,  lead  sulphate  being  then  produced :  PbO. 
+  80,=  PbS0^.  ' 
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Diplumbk  (Kcide,  or  Lead  avboxide,  Vhfi  or  Pb — O — ^Pb,  is  formed  when  the 
monoxide  is  heated  to  dull  redness  in  a  retort;  a  gray  puWemlent  sub- 
stance is  then  left,  which  is  resolved  by  acids  into  monoxide  and  metaL  It 
absorbs  oxygen  with  great  rapidity  when  heated,  and  even  when  simply 
moistened  with  water  and  exposed  to  the  air. 

Lead  Nitkatb,  (N03),Pb  or  N^O^  PbO,  may  be  obtained  by  dissolring 
lead  carbonate  in  nitric  acid,  or  by  acting  directly  upon  the  metal  by  the 
same  agent  with  the  aid  of  heat:  it  is,  as  already  noticed,  a  by-product 
in  the  preparation  of  the  dioxide.  It  crystallizes  in  anhydrous  octohedrons, 
which  are  usually  milk-white  and  opaque.  It  dissoWes  in  7}  parts  of  cold 
water,  and  is  decomposed  by  heat,  yielding  nitrogen  tetroxide,  oxygen,  and 
lead  monoxide,  which  obstinately  retains  traces  of  nitrogen.  When  a 
solution  of  this  salt  is  boiled  with  an  additional  quantity  of  lead  oxide,  a 
portion  of  the  latter  is  dissolved,  and  a  basic  nitrate  is  generated,  which 
may  be  obtained  in  crystals.  Carbonic  acid  separates  this  excess  of  oxide 
in  the  form  of  a  white  compound  of  lead  carbonate  and  lead  hydrate. 

Neutral  and  basic  compounds  of  lead  oxide  with  the  trioxide  and  tetroxide 
of  nitrogen,  have  been  described.  These  last  are  probably  formed  by  the 
combination  of  a  nitrite  with  a  nitrate. 

LxAB  Carbonatb  ;  White  Lead  ;  CO,Pb''  or  CO^bO. — This  salt  is  some- 
times found  beautifully  crystallized  in  long  white  needles,  accompanying 
other  metallic  ores.  It  may  be  prepared  artificially  by  precipitating  in  the 
cold  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  or  acetate  with  an  alkaline  carbonate:  when 
the  lead  solution  is  boiling,  the  precipitate  is  a  basic  salt  containing 
2C0,Pb.  PbHjO, ;  it  is  also  manufactured  to  an  immense  extent  by  other 
means  for  the  use  of  the  painter.  Pure  lead  carbonate  is  a  soft,  white 
powder,  of  great  specific  gravity,  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  dissolved 
by  dilute  nitric  or  acetic  acid. 

Of  the  many  methods  put  in  practice,  or  proposed,  for  making  white 
lead,  the  two  following  are  the  most  important  and  interesting :  One  of 
these  consists  in  forming  a  basic  nitrate  or  acetate  of  lead  by  boiling  finely 
powdered  litharge  with  the  neutral  salt.  This  solution  is  then  brought  into 
contact  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  whereby  all  the  excess  of  oxide  previously 
taken  up  by  the  neutral  salt  is  at  once  precipitated  as  white  lead.  The 
solution  strained  or  pressed  from  the  latter  is  again  boiled  with  litharge, 
and  treated  with  carbonic  acid :  these  processes  are  susceptible  of  indefinite 
repetition,  whereby  the  little  loss  of  neutral  salt  left  in  the  precipitates  is 
compensated.  The  second,  and  by  far  the  more  ancient  method,  is  rather 
more  complex,  and  at  first  sight  not  very  intelligible.  A  great  number  of 
earthen  jars  are  prepared,  into  each  of  which  is  poured  a  few  ounces  of 
crude  vinegar ;  a  roll  of  sheet-lead  is  then  introduced  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  shall  neither  touch  the  vinegar  nor  project  above  the  top  of  the  jar.  Tbo 
vessels  are  next  arranged  in  a  large  building,  side  by  side,  upon  a  layer  of 
stable  manure,  or,  still  better,  spent  tan,  and  closely  covered  with  boards. 
A  second  layer  of  tan  is  spread  upon  the  top  of  the  latter,  and  then  a 
second  series  of  pots ;  these  are  in  turn  covered  with  boards  and  decom- 
posing bark,  and  in  this  manner  a  pile  of  many  alternations  is  constructed. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time,  the  pile  is  taken  down  and  the  sheets 
of  lead  are  removed  and  carefully  unrolled ;  they  are  then  found  to  be  in 
great  part  converted  into  carbonate,  which  merely  requires  washing  and 
grinding  to  be  fit  for  use.  The  nature  of  this  curious  process  is  generally 
explained  by  supposing  the  vapor  of  vinegar  raised  by  the  high  tempera- 
ture of  the  fermenting  matter,  merely  to  act  as  a  carrier  between  the  car- 
bonic acid  evolved  from  the  tan,  and  the  lead  oxide  formed  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  acid  vapor,  a  neutral  aoetate,  a  basic  acetate,  and  a  carbonate 
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being  produced  in  succession,  and  the  action  gradually  trayelling  from  the 
surface  inwards.  The  quantity  of  acetic  acid  used  is,  in  relation  to  the 
lead,  qnite  trifling,  and  cannot  directly  contribute  to  the  production  of  the 
carbonate.  A  preference  is  siill  given  to  the  product  of  this  old  mode  of 
manufacture,  on  account  of  its  superiority  of  opacity,  or  body,  over  that 
obtained  by  precipitation.  Commercial  white  lead,  however  prepared, 
always  contains  a  certain  proportion  of  hydrate.  It  is  sometimes  adul- 
terated with  barium  sulphate. 

When  clean  metallio  lead  is  put  into  pure  water  and  exposed  to  the  air,  a 
white,  crystalline,  scaly  powder  begins  to  show  itself  in  a  few  hours,  and 
very  rapidly  increases  in  quantity.  This  substance  may  consist  of  lead 
hydrate,  formed  by  the  action  of  the  oxygen  dissolved  in  the  water  upon 
the  lead.  It  is  slightly  soluble,  and  may  be  readily  detected  in  the  water. 
In  most  cases,  however,  the  formation  of  this  deposit  is  due  to  the  action 
of  the  carbonic  acid  dissolved  in  the  water:  it  consists  of  carbonate  in 
combination  with  hydrate,  and  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  When  common 
river  or  spring  water  is  substituted  for  the  pure  liquid,  this  effect  is  less 
observable,  the  little  sulphate,  almost  invariably  present,  causing  the  depo- 
sition of  a  very  thin  but  closely  adherent  film  of  lead  sulphate  upon  the 
surface  of  the  metal^  which  protects  it  from  further  action.  It  is  on  this 
account  that  leaden  cisterns  are  used  with  impunity,  at  least  in  most  cases, 
for  holding  water:  if  the  latter  were  quite  pure,  it  would  be  speedily  con- 
taminated with  lead,  and  the  cistern  would  be  soon  destroyed.  Natural 
water  highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid  cannot,  under  any  circumstances, 
be  kept  in  lead  or  passed  through  leaden  pipes  with  safety,  the  carbonate, 
though  very  insoluble  in  pure  water,  being  slightly  soluble  in  water  con- 
taining carbonic  acid. 

The  soluble  salts  of  lead  behave  with  reagents  as  follows :  — 
Canstic  potash  and  toda  precipitate  a  white  hydrate  freely  soluble  in  ex- 
cess. Ammonia  gives  a  similar  white  precipitate,  not  soluble  in  excess. 
The  carbonates  of  potassium^  sodium,  and  ammonium,  precipitate  lead  car- 
honate,  insoluble  in  excess.  Sulphuric  acid  or  a  sulphate  causes  a  white  pre- 
cipitate of  lead  sulphate  insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  Hydrogen  sulphide  and 
anunonittm  sulphide  throw  down  black  lead  sulphide.  Lead  is  readily  de- 
tected before  the  blowpipe  by  fusing  the  compound  under  examination  on 
charcoal  with  sodium  carbonate,  when  a  bead  of  metal  is  easily  obtained, 
which  is  recognized  by  its  chemical  as  well  as  physical  properties. 


An  alloy  of  2  parts  of  lead  and  1  of  tin  constitutes  jp^umi^rt'  solder;  these 
proportions  reversed  give  a  more  fusible  compound,  called  fine  solder.  The 
lead  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  shot  is  combined  with  a  little  arsenic. 
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ntoir. 

Atomic  weight,  66.     Symbol,  Pe  (Perrum). 

This  is  the  most  important  of  all  metals :  there  are  few  substances  to 
which  it  yields  in  interest,  when  it  is  considered  how  very  intimately  the 
knowledge  of  ita  properties  and  uses  is  connected  with  human  civiliKation. 

Metallic  iron  is  of  exceedingly  rare  occurrence :  it  has  been  found  at  Canaan, 
in  GoniiflcUout^*  forming  a  vein  about  two  inches  thick  in  mica-slate ;  but  it 

•  Phillips'  Mineralogy,  4th  edit.  p.  208. 
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invariably  enters  into  the  oompoBiiion  of  those  extraordinary  stones  known 
to  full  from  the  air,  called  meteorite*.  Isolated  masses  of  soft  malleable  iron 
also,  of  large  dimensions,  lie  loose  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  South 
America  and  elsewhere,  and  are  presumed  to  have  had  a  similar  origin : 
these  latter,  in  common  with  the  iron  of  the  undoubted  meteorites,  contain 
nickel.  In  an  oxidized  condition,  the  presence  of  iron  may  be  said  to  be 
uniTorsal:  it  constitutes  a  great  part  of  the  common  coloring  matter  of 
rocks  and  soils ;  it  is  contained  in  plants,  and  forms  an  essential  component 
of  the  blood  of  the  animal  body.  It  is  also  very  common  in  the  state  of 
bisulphide.  Pure  iron  may  be  prepared,  according  to  Mitscherlieh,  by 
introducing  into  a  Hessian  crucible  4  parts  of  fine  iron  wire  cut  small,  and 
1  part  of  black  iron  oxide.  This  is  corered  with  a  mixture  of  white  sand, 
lime,  and  potassium  carbonate,  in  the 'proportions  used  for  glaes-m&king, 
and  a  cover  being  closely  applied,  the  crucible  is  exposed  to  a  very  high 
degree  of  heat.  A  button  of  pure  metal  is  thus  obtained,  the  traces  of  ear> 
bon  and  silicium  present  in  the  wire  having  been  removed  by  the  oxygen 
of  the  oxide. 

Pure  iron  has  a  white  color  and  perfect  lustre :  it  is  extremely  soft  and 
tough,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  7 '8.  Its  crystalline  form  is  probably 
the  cube,  to  judge  from  appearances  now  and  then  exhibited.  In  good  bar- 
iron  or  wire,  a  distinct  fibrous  texture  may  always  be  observed  when  the 
metal  has  been  attacked  by  rusting  or  by  the  application  of  an  acid,  and 
upon  the  perfection  of  this  fibre  much  of  its  strength  and  value  depends. 
Iron  is  the  most  tenacious  of  all  the  metals,  a  wire  }^  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter bearing  a  weight  of  00  lbs.  It  is  very  difficult  of  fusion,  and  before 
becoming  liquid  passes  through  a  soft  or  pasty  condition.  Pieces  of  iron 
pressed  or  hammered  together  in  this  state  cohere  into  a  single  mass :  the 
operation  is  termed  welding,  and  is  usually  performed  by  sprinkling  a  little 
sand  over  the  heated  metal,  which  combines  with  the  superficial  film  of 
oxide,  forming  a  fusible  silicate,  which  is  subsequently  forced  out  from 
between  the  pieces  of  iron  by  the  pressure  applied :  clean  surfaces  of  metal 
are  thus  presented  to  each  other,  and  union  takes  place  without  difficulty. 

Iron  does  not  oxidiie  in  dry  air  at  common  temperatures :  heated  to  red- 
ness, it  becomes  covered  with  a  scaly  coating  of  black  oxide,  and  at  a  high 
white  heat  burns  brilliantly,  producing  the  same  substance.  In  oxygen  gas 
the  combustion  occurs  with  still  greater  ease.  The  finely  divided  spongy 
metAl  prepared  by  reducing  the  red  oxide  with  hydrogen  gas  takes  fire 
spontaneously  in  the  air.  Pure  water,  free  from  air  and  carbonic  acid,  does 
not  tarnish  a  surface  of  polished  iron,  but  the  combined  agency  of  free 
oxygen  and  moisture  speedily  leads  to  the  production  of  rust,  which  is  a 
hydrate  of  the  sesquioxide.  The  rusting  of  iron  is  wonderfully  promoted 
by  the  presence  of  a  little  acid  vapor.  At  a  red  heat,  iron  decomposes 
water,  evolving  hydrogen,  and  passing  into  the  black  oxide.  Dilute  sol' 
phuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  dissolve  it  freely,  with  separation  of  hydro- 
gen. Iron  is  strongly  magnetic  up  to  a  red  heat,  when  it  loses  all  traces  of 
that  remarkable  property. 

Iron  is  a  tetrad,  forming  two  classes  of  compounds;  namely,  theftrrwt 
compounds,  in  which  it  is  bivalent,  e.ff.,  Fe'^Cl,,  Fe'^'O,  Fe'''804,  Ac,  and 
the  ferric  compoundt,  in  which  it  is  really  quadrivalent,  though  apparently 

Fe'^^CL 
triyalent,  e.y.,  Fe^'^.Cl,  or  J  ;  Te^^^O^;  Fe^^',(SOJ„  &o. 

Fe-'^-'Cl, 

Chlobibxs.  -^The  diehloride,  or  Ferrotu  chloride,  FeCl^  is  formed  by  trans- 
mitting dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  over  red-hot  metallic  iron,  or  by  dissoh- 
ing  iron  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  latter  solution  yields,  when  duly  con- 
centrated, green  crystals  of  the  bydrated  diohloride  FeClr40H,;  they  sre 
v^ry  soluble  and  deliquescent,  and  ra^j^  oxidise  in  the  air. 
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The  trichloride,  or  Ferric  chloride,  Fe^CI^,  is  usually  prepared  by  dissolytng 
ferric  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution,  evaporated  to  a  syrupy 
consistence,  deposits  red  hydrated  crystals,  which  are  very  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol.  It  forms  double  salts  with  potassium  chloride  and  sal-ammo- 
niac. When  evaporated  to  dryness  and  strongly  heated,  much  of  the  chlor- 
ide is  decomposed,  yielding  sesquioxide  and  hydrochloric  acid :  the  remain- 
der sublimes,  and  afterwards  condenses  in  the  form  of  small  brilliant  red 
crystals,  which  deliquesce  rapidly.  Anhydrous  ferric  chloride  is  also  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  the  heated  metal.  The  solution  of 
ferric  chloride  is  capable  of  dissolving  a  large  excess  of  recently  precipi- 
tated ferric  hydrate,  by  which  it  acquires  a  much  darker  color. 

Iodides. — Ferrous  iodide,  Fel^  is  an  important  medicinal  preparation :  it 
is  easily  made  by  digesting  iodine  with  water  and  metallic  iron.  The  solution 
is  pale-green,  and  yields,  on  evaporation,  crystals  resembling  those  of  the 
chloride,  which  rapidly  oxidize  on  exposure  to  air.  It  is  best  preserved  in 
solotion  in  contact  with  excess  of  iron.  —  Ferric  iodide,  Fe,!^,  is  yellowish- 
red  and  soluble. 

Iboit  Ozidbs. — Three  oxides  of  iron  are  known,  namely,  ferrous  oxide, 
FeO,  and  ferric  oxide,  Fefig,  analogous  to  the  chlorides,  and  an  intermi- 
diate  oxide,  usually  called  magnetic  iron  oxide,  containing  Fe,04,  or  FeO. 
Fe,0^  A  trioxide,  FeO,,  is  supposed  to  exist  in  a  class  of  salts  called  fer- 
rates, but  it  has  not  been  isolated. 

Monoxide  or  Ferroue  oxide,  FeO. — This  is  a  very  powerful  base,  neutralis- 
ing acids,  and  isomorphous  with  magnesia,  zinc  oxide,  &c.  It  is  almost 
unknown  in  the  separate  state,  from  its  extreme  proneness  to  absorb  oxy- 
gen and  pass  into  the  sesquioxide.  When  a  ferrous  salt  is  mixed  with 
caustic  alkali  or  ammonia,  a  bulky  whitish  precipitate  of  ferrous  hydrate 
falls,  which  becomes  nearly  black  when  boiled,  the  water  being  separated. 
This  hydrate  changes  very  rapidly  when  exposed  to  the  air,  becoming  green 
and  ultimately  red-brown.  The  soluble  ferrous  salts  have  commonly  a 
delicate  pale-green  color  and  a  nauseous  metallic  taste. 

Sesquioxide  or  Ferric  oxide,  Vefi^. — A  feeble  base,  isomorphous  with  alu- 
mina. It  occurs  native,  most  beautifully  crystallized,  as  specular  iron  ore, 
in  the  Island  of  Elba,  and  elsewhere ;  also  as  red  and  brown  hmrnatiUj  the 
latter  being  a  hydrate.  It  is  artificially  prepared  by  precipitating  a  solution 
of  ferric  sulphate  or  chloride  with  excess  of  ammonia,  and  washing,  dry- 
ing, and  igniting  the  yellowish-brown  hydrate  thus  produced ;  fixed  alkali 
must  not  be  used  in  this  operation,  as  a  portion  is  retained  by  the  oxide. 
In  fine  powder,  this  oxide  has  a  full  red  color,  and  is  used  as  a  pigment, 
being  prepared  for  the  purpose  by  calcination  of  ferrous  sulphate ;  the  tint 
varies  somewhat  with  the  temperature  to  which  it  has  been  exposed.  The 
oxide  is  unaltered  in  the  fire,  although  easily  reduced  at  a  high  temperature 
by  carbon  or  hydrogen.  It  dissolves  in  acids,  with  difllculty  after  strong 
ignition,  forming  a  series  of  reddish  salts,  which  have  an  acid  reaction  and 
an  astringent  taste.     Ferric  oxide  is  not  acted  upon  by  the  magnet. 

Triferro-tetroxide,  Ferroeo/errie  oxide,  Fe^O^  =  FeO-FCjO,.  also  called  black 
iron  oxide,  magnetic  oxide,  and  loadetone,  —  A  natural  product,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  the  iron  ores,  often  found  in  regular  octohedral  crystals, 
which  are  magnetic.  It  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  due  proportions  of 
ferroas  and  ferric  salts,  precipitating  them  with  excess  of  alkali,  and  then 
boiling  the  mixed  hydrates ;  the  latter  then  unite  to  a  black  sandy  sub- 
stance, consisting  of  minute  crystals  of  the  magnetic  oxide.  This  oxide  is 
the  chief  product  of  the  oxidation  of  iron  at  a  high  temperature  in  the  air 
and  ia  aqueous  vapor.    It  is  incapable  of  forming  definite  salts. 

FflULATia. — When  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  pure  ferric  oxide  and  four 
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garto  of  dry  nitre  is  heated  to  full  rednem  for  an  Hour  in  a  eoTered  emci- 
le,  and  the  resulting  brown,  porous,  deliquescent  mass  is  treated  when 
cold  with  ioe^old  water,  a  deep  amethystine-red  solution  of  potassium  fer~ 
rate  is  obtained.  The  same  salt  may  be  more  easily  prepared  by  passing 
chlorine  gas  through  a  strong  solution  of  potash  in  which  recently  precipi> 
tated  ferric  hydrate  is  suspended ;  it  is  then  deposited  as  a  black-  powder, 
which  may  be  drained  upon  a  tile.  It  consists  of  Fe04K,  or  FeO^ OK^ 
The  solution  of  the  salt  gradually  decomposes,  CTen  in  the  cold,  and  rapidly 
when  heated,  giving  off  oxygen  and  depositing  sesquioxide.  The  solution 
of  potassium  ferrate  gives  no  precipitate  with  salts  of  calcium,  magnesium, 
or  strontium,  but  when  mixed  with  a  barium  salt,  it  yields  a  deep  crimson, 
insoluble,  benium  ferrate,  FeO^Ba,  or  FeOL.BaO,  which  is  very  permanent. 
Neither  the  hydrogen  salt  nor  ferric  acid,  Fe04Hp  nor  the  corresponding 
anhydrous  oxide,  FeO,,  is  known  in  the  separate  state. 

Fiaaous  Sulphate,  SO^Fe-^^TOH^  S(VFe0.70H,— This  beautiful  and 
important  salt,  commonly  called  ^reen  vitriol,  iron  vitriol,  or  eopperas,  may  be 
obtained  by  dissoWing  iron  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid :  it  is  generally  prepared, 
however,  and  on  a  very  large  scale,  by  contact  of  air  and  moisture 
with  common  iron  pyrites,  which,  by  absorption  of  oxygen,  readily  fur- 
nishes the  substance  in  question.  Heaps  of  this  material  are  exposed  to 
the  air  until  the  decomposition  is  sufficiently  advanced :  the  salt  produced 
is  then  dissolved  out  by  water,  and  the  solution  made  to  crystallise.  It 
forms  large  green  crystals,  of  the  composition  above  stated,  which  slowly 
effloresce  and  oxidize  in  the  air:  it  is  soluble  in  about  twice  its  weight  of 
cold  water.  Crystals  containing  4  and  also  2  molecules  of  water  have  been 
obtained.  Ferrous  sulphate  forms  double  salts  with  the  sulphates  of  potas- 
sium and  ammonium,  conUining  (S04),Fe^^K,.60H^  and  (S04)2Fe^^(NHJ,. 
60Hy  isomorphous  Mth  the  corresponding  magnesium  salts. 

Fsaaio  Sulphatk,  {SO^)^fe^^^^  or  8S0,.Fe,0,,  is  prepared  by  adding  to 
a  solution  of  the  ferrous  salt  exactly  one  half  as  much  sulphuric  acid  as  it 
already  contains,  raising  the  liquid  to  the  boiling-point,  and  then  dropping 
in  nitric  acid  until  the  solution  ceases  to  blacken  by  such  addition.  The 
red  liquid  thus  obtained  furnishes,  on  evaporation  to  dryness,  a  buff-colored 
amorphous  mass,  which  dissolves  very  slowly  when  put  into  water.  With 
the  sulphates  of  potassium  and  ammonium,  this  salt  yields  compounds  hav- 
ing the  form  and  constitution  of  alums ;  the  potassium  salt,  for  example, 
has  the  composition  (S04),Fe^^^K.120H^  The  crystals  are  nearly  destitute 
of  color;  they  are  decomposed  by  water,  and  sometimes  by  long  keeping 
in  the  dry  state.  These  salts  are  best  prepared  by  exposing  to  spontaneous 
evaporation  a  solution  of  ferric  sulphate  to  which  potassium  or  ammonium 
sulphate  has  been  added. 

Febbovs  Nitbate  (NO,),Fe^^.  —  When  dilute  cold  nitric  acid  is  made  to 
act  to  saturation  upon  iron  monosulphide,  and  the  solution  is  evaporated 
in  a  vacuum,  pale-green  and  very  soluble  crystals  of  ferrous  nitrate  are 
obtained,  which  are  very  subject  to  alteration.  Ferric  nitrate  is  readily 
formed  by  pouring  nitric  acid,  slightly  diluted,  upon  iron :  it  is  a  deep-red 
liquid,  apt  to  deposit  an  insoluble  basic  salt,  and  is  used  in  dyeing. 

Fbkbovs  Caebonatb,  CO,.Fe^' or  CO,.Fe^^O. — The  whitish  precipitate 
obtained  by  mixing  solutions  of  ferrous  salt  and  alkaline  carbonate :  it 
cannot  be  washed  and  dried  without  losing  carbonic  acid  and  absorbing 
oxygen.  This  substance  occurs  in  nature  as  epathoee  iron  are,  or  iron  epar, 
associated  with  variable  quantities  of  calcium  and  magnesium  carbonates ; 
also  in  the  common  clay  iron-atone,  from  which  nearly  all  the  British  iron 
IB  made.     It  is  often  found  in  mineral  waters,  being  soluble  in  excess  of 
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earbouo  acid :  saeh  waters  are  known  by  the  rusty  matter  they  deposit  on 
exposure  to  the  air.     No  ferric  carbonate  is  known. 
The  pko^hates  of  iron  are  all  insoluble. 

laos  Sulphides.  —  Sereral  compounds  of  iron  and  sulphur  are  described : 
of  these  the  two  most  important  are  the  following.  The  monofulphide,  or 
ferrous  tulpkide,  FeS,  is  a  blackish  brittle  substance,  attracted  by  the  mag- 
net^ formed  by  heating  together  iron  and  sulphur.  It  is  dissoWed  by  dilute 
acids,  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  is  constantly  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose  in  the  laboratory,  being  made  i)y  projecting  into  a 
red-hot  crucible  a  mixture  of  2^  parts  of  sulphur  and  4  parts  of  iron  fil- 
ings or  borings  of  cast-iron,  and  excluding  the  air  as  much  as  possible. 
Tlie  same  sub;!tance  is  formed  when  a  bar  of  white-hot  iron  is  brought  in 
coatact  with  sulphur.  The  bisulphide,  FeS^  or  iron  pyrites,  is  a  natural 
product,  occurring  in  rocks  of  all  ages,  and  eyidenlly  formed  in  many  cases 
by  the  gradual  deoxidation  of  ferrous  sulphate  by  organic  matter.  It  has 
ft  brass-yellow  color,  is  very  hard,  not  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  not 
acted  upon  by  dilute  acids.  When  it  is  exposed  to  heat,  sulphur  is  ex- 
pelled, and  an  intermediate  sulphide,  Fe^S^,  analogous  to  the  black  oxide, 
is  produced.  This  substance  also  occurs  uative,  under  the  name  of  magnetic 
pyrites.  Iron  pyrites  is  the  material  now  chiefly  employed  for  the  manu- 
fuctare  of  sulphuric  acid ;  for  this  purpose  the  mineral  is  roasted  in  a  cur- 
rent of  air,  and  the  sulphurous  acid  formed  is  passed  into  the  lead  cham- 
bers ;  the  residue  consists  of  iron  oxide,  frequently  containing  a  quantity 
of  copper  large  enough  to  render  the  extraction  of  that  metal  remunerative. 

Compounds  of  iron  with  phosphorus,  carbon,  and  eiUcium  exist,  but  little 
is  known  respecting  them  in  a  definite  state.  The  carbonide  is  contained 
in  cast-iron  and  in  steel,  to  which  it  communicates  ready  fusibility ;  the 
fliliciom  compound  is  also  found  in  cast-iron.  Phosphorus  is  a  very  hurt- 
ful substance  in  bar  iron,  as  it  renders  it  brittle  or  cold-short. 


Bkactions  or  Ibos  Salts.  —  Ferrous  salts  are  thus  distinguished : 

Caustie  alkalies,  and  ammonia,  give  nearly  white  precipitates,  insoluble  in 
excesis  of  the  reagent,  rapidly  becoming  green,  and  ultimately  brown,  by 
exposure  to  air.  The  carbonates  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  ammonium  throw 
down  whitish  ferrous  carbonate,  also  very  subject  to  change.  Hydrogen 
iidphide  gives  no  precipitate,  but  ammonium  sulphide  throws  down  black  fer- 
rous sulphide,  soluble  in  dilute  acids.  Potassium  ferroeyanide  gives  a  nearly 
white  precipitate,  becoming  deep-blue  on  exposure  to  air. 

Ferric  salts  are  thus  characterized : 

Cmutie  fixed  alkalies  and  ammonia^  give  foxy-red  precipitates  of  ferrio 
hydrate,  insoluble  in  excess. 

The  carbonates  behave  in  a  similar  manner,  the  carbonic  acid  escaping. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  gives  a  nearly  white  precipitate  of  sulphur,  and  re- 
duces the  sesquioxide  to  monoxide.  Ammonium  sulphide  gives  a  black  pre- 
cipitate, slightly  soluble  in  excess.  Potassium  ferrocyanide  yields  Prussian 
blue.  Tincture  or  infusion  of  gall-niUs  strikes  intense  bluish-black  with 
the  most  dilute  solutions  of  ferric  salts. 


Inm  Maanfaetnro.  —  This  most  important  branch  of  industry  consists,  as 
now  conducted,  of  two  distinct  parts — vis.,  the  production  from  the  ore  of 
ft  fusible  carbonide  of  iron,  and  the  subsequent  decomposition  of  the  car- 
bonide, and  its  conversion  into  pure  or  malleable  iron. 

The  clay-iron  ore  is  found  in  association  with  coal,  forming  thin  beds  or 
luxhilcs:  it  consists,  as  already  mentioned,  of  ferrous  carbonate  mixed  with 
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sUj ;  MBaUmei  lime  kitd  dukdmIb  mre  mlao  prcaenL  II  n  bntn  a 
pieces,  and  expoaed  to  hemt  io  a  furnmcc  nwmbUDg  m  limc-kiln,  bj  ibiu 
tba  wmttr  aad  earbonie  acid  ar«  eipellcd,  aod  the  ore  nndtr  ' 
colored,  deiuer,  asd  alao  ma^elic;  it  ii  iheo  ready  for  redaeii'. 
furoaoe  in  whieb  ih'u  operalioa  ii  performed  ia  uiuallj  of  Trr7lHjri- 
nciuioDi,  60  feel  or  mora  ia  height,  aod  constructed  of  brickrorl  n'-' 
greal  aolidity,  the  interior  beini  lined  iiiUi  eicellent  fire-bricki:  Ibeibi 
will  b«  undentood from  IheMoiion  ■hovn  in  fig.  ITS.     Thefnraaniscl^ 


at  the  bottom,  the  fire  being  maintained  b;  a  powerAil  artificial  Mail  in- 
troduced bj  two  or  tree  Itrytre-pipa,  ag  shown  in  the  seclion.  The  male- 
rials,  conBiating  of  due  proportions  of  coke  or  earbonlied  coal,  roaaled  ore, 
and  limestone,  are  constanllj  supplied  from  the  top.  the  operation  prooced- 
ing  continuously  night  and  daj,  often  for  years,  or  until  the  fnraace  is 
Judged  to  require  repair.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  rurnaoe,  where  the 
temperature  is  still  vary  high,  and  where  eombuetibia  gases  abound,  the 
iron  of  the  ore  is  probably  reduced  to  the  metallic  stale,  being  diaseminaled 
through  I  he  earthy  mailer  of  the  ore.  As  the  whole  sinks  down  and  allains 
a  still  higlier  degree  of  heat,  the  iron  becomes  conTerled  into  carbanide  by 
eemfinalioii.  while  the  silica  and  alumina  unite  with  the  lime,  purpoMl? 
added,  to  a  kind  of  glass  or  itoff,  nearly  free  from  iron  oiide.  The  carban- 
ide and  slag,  both  in  a  melted  stale,  reach  at  last  the  bollom  of  Ihe  furnace, 
where  tliey  arrange  IhemselTes  in  tbe  order  of  tbeir  densilies:  Ihe  slag 
Sows  oul  nt  certain  apertures  oantrJTed  for  the  purpose,  and  the  ir~~  '' 
diaeharged  from  time  to  time,  and  suffered  to  r  '  ■  >      ' 

bj  opening  an  orifice  at  the  bollom  of  the  r 
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unik  eUy.  Suoh  is  the  origin  of  crude  ^r  cast-iron,  of  which  there  are 
■ereral  Tarieties,  distinguished  by  differences  of  color,  hardness,  and  com- 
position, and  known  by  the  names  of  ffray^  blacky  and  white  iron.  The  first 
18  for  most  purposes  the  best,  as  it  admits  of  being  filed  and  cut  with 
perfect  ease.  The  black  and  gray  kinds  probably  contain  a  mechanical 
admixture  of  graphite,  which  separates  during  solidification. 

A  great  improyement  has  been  made  in  the  aboye-described  process,  by 
substituting  raw  coal  for  coke,  and  blowing  hot  air  instead  of  cold  into  the 
furnace.  This  is  effected  by  causing  the  air,  on  leaying  the  blowing-machine, 
to  circulate  through  a  system  of  red-hot  iron  pipes,  until  its  temperature 
becomes  high  enough  to  melt  lead.  This  alteration  has  already  effected 
a  prodigious  saying  in  fuel,  without,  it  appears,  any  injury  to  the  quality 
of  the  product. 

The  conyersion  of  cast  into  bar  iron  is  effected  chiefly  by  an  operation 
enXitd  pttddlmff ;  preyious  to  which,  howeyer,  it  commonly  undergoes  a  pro- 
cess called  refining.  It  is  remelted,  in  contact  with  the  fuel,  in  small  low 
farnaces  called  refinerieSj  while  air  is  blown  oyer  its  surface  by  means  of 
twjeres.  The  effect  of  this  operation  is  to  depriye  the  iron  of  a  great  part 
of  the  carbon  and  silicium  associated  with  it.  The  metal  thus  purified  is 
ma  out  into  a  trench,  and  suddenly  cooled,  by  which  it  becomes  white, 
crystalline,  and  exceedingly  hard  :  in  this  state  it  is  called  fine  metal.  The 
puddling  process  is  conducted  in  an  ordinary  reyerberatory  furnace,  into 
which  the  charge  of  fine  metal  is  introduced  by  a  side  aperture.  This  is 
speedily  melted  by  the  flame,  and  its  surface  coyered  with  a  crust  or  oxide. 
The  workman  then,  by  the  aid  of  an  iron  tool,  diligently  stirs  the  melted 
mass,  so  as  intimately  to  mix  the-  oxide  with  the  metal:  he  now  and  then 
also  throws  in  a  little  water,  with  the  yiew  of  promoting  more  rapid  oxida- 
tion. Small  jets  of  blue  flame  soon  appear  upon  the  surface  of  the  iron, 
and  the  latter,  after  a  time,  begins  to  lose  its  fluidity,  and  acquires,  in 
succession,  a  pasty  and  a  granular  condition.  At  this  point  the  fire  is 
strongly  urged,  the  sandy  particles  once  more  cohere,  and  the  contents  of 
the  furnace  now  admit  of  being  formed  into  seyeral  large  balls  or  masses, 
which  are  then  withdrawn,  and  placed  under  an  immense  hammer,  moycd 
by  machinery,  by  which  each  becomes  quickly  fashioned  into  a  rude  bar. 
This  is  reheated,  and  passed  between  grooyed  cast-iron  rollers,  and  drawn 
out  into  a  long  bar  or  rod.  To  make  the  best  iron,  the  bar  is  cut  into  a 
number  of  pieces,  which  are  afterwards  piled  or  bound  together,  again  raised 
to  a  welding  heat,  and  hammered  or  rolled  into  a  single  bar ;  and  this  pro- 
cess of  pUhiff  or  fagoting  is  sometimes  twice  or  thrice  repeated,  the  iron 
becoming  greatly  improyed  thereby. 

The  general  nature  of  the  change  in  the  puddling  furnace  is  not  difficult 
to  explain.  Cast  iron  consists  essentially  of  iron  in  combination  with  car- 
bon and  silicium.  When  strongly  heated  with  iron  oxide,  those  compounds 
undergo  decomposition,  the  carbon  and  silicium  becoming  oxidized  at  the 
expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide.  As  this  change  takes  place,  the  metal 
gradually  loses  its  fusibility,  but  retains  a  certain  degree  of  adhesiycness, 
80  that  when  at  last  it  comes  under  the  tilt-hammer,  or  between  the  rollers, 
the  particles  of  iron  become  agglutinated  into  a  solid  mass,  while  the 
readily  fusible  silicate  of  the  oxide  is  squeezed  out  and  separated. 

An  these  processes  are,  in  Great  Britain,  performed  with  coal  or  coke ; 
bat  the  iron  obtained  is,  in  many  respects,  inferior  to  that  made  in  Sweden 
and  Russia  from  the  magnetic  oxide,  by  the  use  of  wood  charcoal,  —  a  fuel 
too  dear  to  be  extensiyely  employed  in  England.  Plate  iron  is,  howeyer, 
sometimes  made  with  charcoal. 

8ted.  —  A  yery  remarkable  and  most  useful  substance,  prepared  by 
heating  iron  in  contact  with  charcoal.  Bars  of  Swedish  iron  are  imbedded 
in  charcoal  powder,  contained  in  a  large  rectangular  crucible  or  chest  of 
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some  sobetanoe  capable  of  resisting  the  fire,  and  exposed  for  manj  hours 
to  a  full  red  heat.  The  iron  takes  up,  under  these  circumstances,  from 
1*8  to  1*7  per  cent,  of  carbon,  becoming  harder,  and  at  the  same  time 
fusible,  with  a  certain  diminution,  howerer,  of  malleability.  The  active 
agent  in  this  cementation  process  is  probably  carbonic  monoxide:  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  in  the  crucible  combines  with  the  carbon  to  form  that 
substance,  which  is  afterwards  decomposed  by  the  heated  iron,  one  half  of 
its  carbon  being  abstracted  by  the  latter.  The  carbon  dioxide  thus  formtd 
takes  up  an  additional  dose  of  carbon  from  the  charcoal,  and  again  becomes 
monoxide,  the  oxygen,  or  rather  the  carbon  dioxide,  acting  as  a  carrier 
between  the  charcoal  and  the  metal.  The  product  of  this  operation  is 
called  blistered  steel,  from  the  blistered  and  rough  appearance  of  the  bars : 
the  texture  is  afterwards  improved  and  equalized  by  welding  a  number  of 
these  bars  together,  and  drawing  the  whole  out  under  a  light  tilt-hammer. 

Some  chemists  have  recently  asserted  that  nitrogen  is  necessary  for  the 
production  of  steel,  and  have,  in  fact,  attributed  to  its  presence  the  peculiar 
properties  of  this  material;  others,  again,  have  disputed  this  assertion, 
and  believe  that  the  transformation  of  iron  into  steel  depends  upon  the 
assimilation  of  carbon  only;  experimentally,  the  question  remains  un- 
decided. 

Excellent  steel  is  obtained  by  fusing  gray  cast-iron  with  tungstio  oxide ; 
the  carbon  of  the  iron  reduces  the  tungstic  oxide  to  tungsten  (p.  424), 
which  forms  with  the  iron  an  alloy  possessing  the  properties  of  steel.  The 
quantity  of  tungsten  thus  absorbed  by  the  iron  is  very  small,  and  some 
chemists  attribute  the  properties  of  the  so-called  tungsten  steel  to  the  gen- 
eral treatment  rather  than  to  the  presence  of  tungsten. 

The  most  perfect  kind  of  steel  is  that  which  has  undergone  fusion,  hav- 
ing been  cast  into  ingot-moulds,  and  afterwards  hammered:  of  this  all  fine 
cutting  instruments  are  made.  It  is  difficult  to  forge,  requiring  great  skill 
and  care  on  the  part  of  the  operator. 

Steel  may  also  be  made  directly  from  some  particular  varieties  of  cast- 
iron,  as  that  from  spathose  iron  ore  containing  a  little  manganese.  The 
metal  is  retained,  in  a  melted  state,  on  the  hearth  of  a  furnace,  while  a 
stream  of  air  plays  upon  it,  and  causes  partial  oxidation:  the  oxide  pro- 
duced reacts,  as  before  stated,  on  the  carbon  of  the  iron,  and  withdraws  a 
portion  of  that  element.  When  a  proper  degree  of  stiffness  or  pastiness 
is  observed  in  the  residual  metal,  it  is  withdrawn,  and  hammered  or  rolled 
into  bars.  The  troo/2,  or  native  steel  of  India,  is  probably  made  in  this 
manner.  Annealed  cast  iron,  sometimes  called  run-tteel,  is  now  much  em- 
ployed OS  a  substitute  for  the  more  costly  products  of  the  forge:  the  arti- 
cles, when  cast.,  are  imbedded  in  powdered  iron  ore,  or  some  earthy  ma- 
terial, and,  after  being  exposed  to  a  moderate  red  heat  for  some  time,  are 
allowed  to  cool  slowly,  by  which  a  very  extraordinay  degree  of  softness  and 
malleability  is  attained.  It  is  very  possible  that  some  little  deearbonization 
may  take  place  during  this  process. 

jbes9emer  tUel  is  produced  by  forcing  atmospheric  air  into  melted  cast-iron. 
The  carbon  being  oxidized  more  readily  than  the  iron,  it  is  converted  into 
carbon  monoxide,  which  escapes  in  a  sufficiently  heated  state  to  take  fire 
on  coming  in  contact  with  atmospheric  air.  Considerable  heat  is  generated 
by  the  oxidation  of  the  carbon  and  iron,  so  that  the  temperature  is  kept 
above  the  melting  point  of  steel  during  the  whole  of  the  operation.  When 
the  decarburation  has  been  carried  far  enough,  the  current  of  air  is  stopped, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  white  pig-iron,  containing  a  large  amount  of  man- 
ganese, is  dropped  into  the  liquid  metal.  This  serves  to  facilitate  the  sep- 
aration of  any  gas  retained  with  the  melted  metal,  which,  after  a  few 
minutes*  rest,  is  run  into  ingot-moulds. 

The  most  remarkable  property  of  steel  is  that  of  becoming  exceedingly 
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hard  when  qnickly  cooled.  When  heated  to  redness,  and  suddenly 
quenched  in  cold  water,  steel,  in  fact,  becomes  capable  of  scratching  glass 
with  facility :  if  reheated  to  redness,  and  once  more  left  to  cool  slowly,  it 
again  becomes  nearly  as  soft  as  ordinary  iron ;  and  between  these  two  con- 
ditions, any  required  degree  of  hardness  may  be  attained.  The  articles, 
forged  into  shape,  are  first  hardened  in  the  manner  described ;  they  are 
then  temperedf  or  lei  dotcn  by  exposure  to  a  proper  degree  of  annealing  heat, 
which  is  often  judged  of  by  the  color  of  the  thin  film  of  oxide  which  ap- 
pears on  the  polished  surface.  Thus,  a  temperature  of  about  221°  C. 
(430°  F.),  indicated  by  a  faint  straw  color,  gives  the  proper  temper  for 
razors:  that  for  scissors,  penkniyes,  &c.,  is  comprised  between  243°  C. 
(470°  F.)  and  264°  C.  (490°  F.),  and  is  indicated  by  a  full-yellow  or  brown 
tint  Swords  and  watch-springs  require  to  be  softer  and  more  elastic,  and 
most  be  heated  to  288°  C.  (650°  F.)  or  293°  C.  (560°  F.),  or  until  the  surface 
becomes  deep  blue.  Attention  to  these  colors  has  now  become  of  less  im- 
portance, as  metal  baths  are  often  substituted  for  the  open  fire  in  this 
operation. 


HICXEL. 

Atomic  weight,  68*8.    Symbol,  Ni. 

Nickel  is  found  in  tolerable  abundance  in  some  of  the  metal-bearing 
Teina  of  the  Saxon  mountains,  in  Westphalia,  Hessia,  Hungary,  and  Sweden, 
chiefly  as  arsenide,  the  kup/emiekel  of  mineralogists,  so  called  from  its 
yellowish-red  color.  The  word  nickel  is  a  term  of  detraction,  haying  been 
applied  by  the  old  German  miners  to  what  was  looked  upon  as  a  lund  of 
false  copper  ore. 

The  artificial,  or  perhaps  rather  merely  fused,  product,  called  apeiss,  is 
nearly  tiie  same  substance,  and  may  be  employed  as  a  source  of  the  nickel- 
salts.    This  metal  is  found  in  meteoric  iron,  as  already  mentioned. 

Nickel  is  easily  prepared  by  exposing  the  oxalate  to  a  high  white  heat, 
in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal,  or  by  reducing  one  of  the  oxides  by 
means  of  hydrogen  at  a  high  temperature.  It  is  a  white,  malleable  metal, 
having  a  density  of  8*8,  a  high  melting-point,  and  a  less  degree  of  oxida- 
bility  than  iron,  since  it  is  but  little  attacked  by  dilute  acids.  Nickel  is 
Blrongly  magnetic,  but  loses  this  property  when  heated  to  850°. 

Nickel,  from  ita  resemblance  to  iron  and  cobalt,  is  regarded  as  a  tetrad, 
although  it  forms  only  one  chloride,  in  which  it  is  biyalent,  and  no  oxygen- 
salts  analogous  to  the  ferric  salts. 

NicKKL  Chloride,  Ni^^Cl,. — This  compound  is  easily  prepared  by  dis- 
soWing  oxide  or  carbonate  of  nickel  in  hydrochloric  acid.  A  green  solu- 
tion is  obtained  which  furnishes  crystals  of  the  same  color,  containing 
water.  When  rendered  anhydrous  by  heat,  the  chloride  is  yellow,  unless 
it  contains  cobalt,  in  which  case  it  has  a  tint  of  green. 

NicKBL  OxiDss.  —  Nickel  forms  two  oxides  analogous  to  the  two  principal 
oxides  of  iron. 

The  monoxide^  Ni'^Of  is  prepared  by  henting  the  nitrate  to  redness,  or  by 
precipitating  a  soluble  nickel  salt  with  caustic  potash,  and  washing,  drying, 
and  igniting  the  apple-green  hydrated  oxide  thrown  down.  It  is  an  ashy- 
gray  powder,  freely  soluble  in  acids,  which  it  completely  neutralizes,  form- 
ing salts  isomorphous  with  those  of  magnesium  and  the  other  members  of 
the  same  group.  Nickel  salts,  when  hydrated,  have  usually  a  beautiful 
emersld-green  color ;  in  the  anhydrous  state  they  are  yellow. 
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The  $e$quioxide,  Ni^O,,  is  a  black  insoluble  substance,  prepared  bj  pass- 
ing chlorine  through  the  hydrated  monoxide  suspended  in  water ;  nickel 
chloride  is  then  formed,  and  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  decomposed  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  second  portion.  It  is  also  produced  when  a  salt  of  nickel  is 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  bleaching-powder.  The  sesquioxide  is  decomposed 
by  heat,  and  eTolves  chlorine  when  treated  with  hot  hydrochloric  acid. 

NiCKBL  SuLPHATC,  SOfNt.TOH,. — This  is  the  most  important  of  the  nickel- 
salts.  It  forms  green  prismatic  crystals,  which  require  3  parts  of  cold  water 
for  solution.  Crystals  with  6  molecules  of  water  have  also  been  obtained. 
It  forms  with  the  sulphates  of  potassium  and  ammonium  beautiful  double 
salts,  (S0J,Ni'^K.60Hy  and  (S0J^i''(NHJ.60H„  isomorphous  with  the 
corresponding  magnesium  salts. 

When  a  strong  solution  of  oxalic  acid  is  mixed  with  sulphate  of  nickel,  a 
pale  bluish-green  precipitate  of  oxalate  falls  after  some  time,  -very  little 
nickel  remaining  in  solution.  The  oxalate  can  thus  be  obtained  for  pre- 
paring the  metal. 

Nickel  Carbonate,  CO^Ni. — When  solutions  of  nickel  sulphate  or  chlor- 
ide and  of  sodium  carbonate  a^'e  mixed,  a  pale-green  precipitate  falls,  which 
is  a  combination  of  nickel  carbonate  and  hydrate.  It  is  readily  dec<)mposed 
by  heat. 

Pure  nickel-salts  are  conyeniently  prepared  on  the  small  scale  from  crude 
speiss  or  kupfernickel  by  the  following  process :  The  mineral  is  broken  into 
small  fragments,  mixed  with  from  one  fourth  to  half  its  weight  of  iron 
filings,  and  the  whole  dissolyed  in  nitromuriatic  acid.  The  solution  is 
gently  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  treated  with  boiling  water,  and 
the  insoluble  iron  arsenate  removed  by  a  filter.  The  liquid  is  then  acidu- 
lated with  hydrochlorio  acid,  treated  with  hydrogen  sulphide  in  excess, 
which  precipitates  the  copper,  and,  aft«r  filtration,  boiled  with  a  little  nitric 
acid  to  bring  back  the  iron  to  the  state  of  sesquioxide.  To  the  cold  and 
largely  diluted  liquid  solution,  acid  sodium  carbonate  is  gradually  added, 
by  which  the  ferric  oxide  may  be  completely  separated  without  loss  of 
nickel-salt.  Lastly,  the  filtered  solution,  boiled  with  sodium  carbonate  in 
excess,  yields  an  abundant  pale-green  precipitate  of  nickel  carbonate,  from 
which  all  the  other  compounds  may  be  prepared. 

The  precipitate  thus  obtained  may  still,  however,  contain  cobalt,  the 
separation  of  which  is  not  very  easy.  Several  methods  of  separating  these 
metals  have  been  proposed,  the  best  of  which  is,  perhaps,  that  of  H.  Rose. 
The  mixed  oxides  or  carbonates  being  dissolved  in  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  solution,  largely  diluted  with  water,  is  super-saturated  with  chlor- 
ine gas,  whereby  the  cobalt  monoxide  is  converted  into  sesquioxide,  while 
the  nickel  monoxide  remains  unaltered.  The  liquid  is  next  mixed  with 
excess  of  recently  precipitated  barium  carbonate,  left  to  stand  for  twelve 
to  eighteen  hours,  and  shaken  up  from  time  to  time.  The  whole  of  the  cobalt 
is  thereby  thrown  down  as  sesquioxide,  while  the  nickel  remains  in  solu- 
tion, and  may  be  precipitated  as  hydrate  by  potash,  after  the  barium  also 
contained  in  the  solution  has  been  removed  by  precipitation  with  sulphuric 
acid.* 

Nickel-salts  are  well  characterized  by  their  behavior  with  reagents. 

Cawtlie  alkalies  give  a  pnle  apple-green  precipitate  of  hydrate,  insoluble 
in  excess.  Atninonia  affords  a  similar  precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in  excess, 
with  deep  purplish-blue  color.  Potassium  and  sodium  carbonates  give  pale- 
green  precipitates.  Ammonium  carbonate,  a  similar  precipitate,  soluble  in 
excess,  with  blue  color.     Potassium  ferrocyanide  gives  a  greenish-white  pre- 

•  For  other  raodM  of  scfMniting  nickel  and  cobalt, see  Qinelin*s  Handbook,  vol.  v.  pp.  855-MO; 
and  Wattfl'a  Dictionary  of  Chemlfltry,  vol.  i.  p.  lOM. 
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eipiUte.  PoiMtium  cyanide  produces  a  green  precipitate,  which  disBolyes  in 
an  excess  of  the  precipitant  to  an  amber-colored  liquid,  and  is  reprecipitated 
bj  an  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Hydrogen  sulphide  occasions  no  change, 
if  the  nickel  be  in  combination  with  a  strong  fMsid.  Ammonium  tulphide  pro- 
doees  a  black '  precipitate  of  nickel  sulphide,  which  dissolves  slightly  in 
excess  of  tho  precipitant  with  dark-brown  color.  Nickel  sulphide  when 
once  precipitated  is  insoluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid ;  it  is  soluble  in 
nitromuriatic  and  in  hot  nitric  acid. 

The  chief  use  of  nickel  in  the  arts  is  in  the  preparation  of  a  white  alloy, 
sometimes  called  Oerman  silver,  made  by  melting  together  100  parts  of  cop- 
per, 60  of  line,  and  40  of  nickel.  This  alloy  is  Tery  malleable,  and  takes  a 
Mgh  poliflli. 


COBALT. 

Atomic  weight,  58*8.    Symbol,  Co. 

This  substance  bears,  in  many  respects,  a  close  resemblance  to  nickel :  11 
is  often  associated  with  the  latter  in  nature,  and  may  be  obtained  from  ite 
compounds  by  similar  means. 

A  cobalt-salt  free  from  nickel  may  be  prepared  by  Rose's  process  just 
described.  The  precipitate,  consisting  of  cobalt  «esquioxide  mixed  with 
barium  carbonate,  is  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  reduce  the  cobalt 
sesquioxide  to  monoxide,  and  dissoWe  it  as  a  chloride  together  with  the 
barium.  The  latter  metal  is  then  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  from 
the  filtered  liquid  the  cobalt  may  be  precipitated  as  hydrate  by  potash. 
A  solution  of  cobalt  free  from  nickel  may  also  be  obtained  by  precipitating 
the  mixed  solution  with  oxalic  acid ;  the  whole  of  the  nickel  is  thereby 
precipitated,  together  with  a  small  portion  of  the  cobalt,  leaying  pure 
cobalt  in  solution. 

Cobalt  is  a  white,  brittle,  very  tenacious  metal,  having  a  specific  gravity 
of  8*5,  and  a  very  high  melting-point.  It  is  unchanged  in  the  air,  and  but 
feebly  attacked  by  dilute  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids.  It  is  strongly 
magnetic. 

Cobalt  forms  two  classes  of  salts,  analogous  in  composition  to  the  ferroui 
and  ferric  sain ;  but  the  cobaltio  salts,  in  which  the  metal  is  apparently 
triTilent,  are  very  unstable. 

CnoBiDis. — The  diehloride  or  Cohaltow  chloride,  Co-'-'Cl^  is  easily  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  the  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  or  it  may  be  prepared 
directly  from  cobalt-glance,  the  native  arsenide,  by  a  process  exactly  similar 
to  that  described  in  the  case  of  nickel.  It  forms  a  deep  rose-red  solution, 
which,  when  sufficiently  strong,  deposits  hydrated  crystals  of  the  same 
color:  when  the  liquid  is  evaporated  by  heat  to  a  very  small  bulk,  it  de- 
posits anhydrous  crystals,  which  are  blue:  these  latter  by  contact  with 
water  again  dissolve  to  a  red  liquid.  A  dilute  solution  of  cobalt  chloride 
constitutes  the  well-known  blue  ej/mpathetic  ink:  characters  written  on  paper 
with  this  liquid  are  invisible,  from  their  paleness  of  color,  until  the  salt 
has  been  rendered  anhydrous  by  exposure  to  heat,  when  the  letters  appear 
blue.  On  laying  it  aside,  moisture  is  absorbed,  and  the  writing  once  more 
disappears.  Green  sympathetic  ink  is  a  mixture  of  the  chlorides  of  cobalt 
ud  nickel. 

The  trichloride,  or  Cobaltic  chloride,  CojClj,  is  obtained  in  solution  by  dis- 
•olving  the  sesquioxide  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  small  quantity  by 
saturating  a  solution  of  the  diehloride  with  chlorine  gas.     The  liquid  has 
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a  dark-brown  color,  but  easily  decomposes,  giving  off  chlorine  and  leaTing 
the  rose-colored  dichloride. 

Oxides. — Cobalt  forms  two  oxides  analogous  to  those  of  nickel,  also  two 
or  three  of  intermediate  composition  but  not  yery  well  defined.  The  tnon- 
ozidt,  or  Cobaltout  oxide,  Co^^O,  is  a  gray  powder,  very  soluble  in  acids,  and 
is  a  strong  base,  isomorphous  with  magnesia,  affording  salts  of  a  fine  red 
tint.  It  is  prepared  by  precipitating  cobaltous  sulphate  or  chloride  with 
sodium  carbonate,  and  washing,  drying,  and  igniting  the  precipitate.  When 
the  cobalt-solution  is  mixed  with  caustic  potash,  a  beautiful  blue  precipitate 
falls,  which,,  when  heated,  becomes  Tiolet,  and  at  length  dirty  red,  from  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen  and  a  change  in  the  state  of  hydration. 

The  te9quioxid€f  or  Cobaltic  oxide,  Cofi^  is  a  black,  insoluble,  neutral 
powder,  obtained  by  mixing  solutions  of  cobalt  and  chloride  of  lime.  It 
diasolves  in  acids,  yielding  the  cobaltic  salts. 

Cobaltoao-eobaUie  oxide,  Co^Of,  analogous  to  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  is 
formed  when  cobaltous  nitrate  or  oxalate,  or  hydrated  cobaltic  oxide,  is 
heated  in  contact  with  the  air.     According  to  Fr€my,  it  is  a  salifiable  base. 

Another  oxide,  of  acid  character,  is  said  to  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  a 
potassium  salt  by  fusing  the -monoxide  or  scsquioxide  with  potassium  hy- 
drate. A  crystalline  salt  is  thus  formed  consisting,  according  to  Schwarxen- 
berg,  of  3Co,Oj.K,0.  8Aq. 

Cobaltous  Sulphate,  S04Co''''.70Hj|. — This  salt  forms  red  crystals,  re- 
quiring for  solution  24  parts  of  cold  water:  they  are  identical  in  form  with 
those  of  magnesium  sulphate.  It  combines  with  the  salphates  of  potassium 
and  ammonium,  forming  double  salts,  which  contain,  as  usual,  6  molecules 
of  water. 

A  solution  of  oxalic  acid  added  to  cobaltous  sulphate  occasions,  after  some 
time,  the  separation  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  base  in  the  state  of  oxalate. 

Cobaltous  Cabbonats. — The  alkaline  carbonates  produce  in  solutions 
of  cobalt  a  pale  peach-blossom-colored  precipitate  of  combined  carbonate 
and  hydrate,  containing  8  CoH^O^^COyCo. 

Ammoniacal  Cobalt  CoMPOUNns. — Cobaltous  salts  treated  with  ammonia 
in  a  Tessel  protected  from  the  air,  unites  with  the  ammonia,  forming  com- 
pounds which  may  be  called  ammonio-cobaUout  taltt.  Most  of  them  contain 
6  molecules  of  ammonia  to  1  molecule  of  the  cobalt  salt ;  thus  the  chloride 
contains  CoCl,.6NH,.  Aq. ;  the  nitrate,  Co(NO,)g.6NH8.  2  Aq.  They  are 
generally  crystallizable  and  of  a  rose-color,  soluble  without  decomposition 
in  ammonia,  but  decomposed  by  water,  with  formation  of  a  basic  salt  H. 
Rose,  by  treating  dry  cobalt  chloride  with  ammonia-gas,  obtained  the  com- 
pound CoCl,.4NH3;  and  in  like  manner  an  ammonio-sulphate  has  been 
formed  containing  SO^Co.GNH.. 

When  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cobalt  is  exposed  to  the  air,  oxygen  is 
absorbed,  the  liquid  turns  brown,  and  new  salts  are  formed  containing  a 
higher  oxide  of  cobalt  (either  Co-Oj  or  CoO-J,  and  therefore  designated 
generally  as  peroxidized  ammonio'cobalt  salts.  Seyeral  of  them,  containing 
different  bases,  are  often  formed  at  the  same  time. 

Most  of  the  peroxidized  ammonio-cobalt  salts  are  composed  of  cobaltic 
salts  united  with  two  or  more  molecules  of  ammonia.  The  composition  of 
the  normal  salts  may  be  illustrated  by  the  chlorides,  as  in  the  following 
table :  — 

Tetrammonio-cobftltic  chloride       .        .    Co,Cl^ .     4NH, 
Hexammonio-oobaltic  chloride   .        .        Co^Cl^  .    6NH, 
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Oetammonio-cobaltio  (or  fusco-cobaltio) 
chloride Co^CI^ .     8NHg 

Becammonio-cobaltic  (roseo-  and  pur- 
pureo-cobaltic)  chloride     .        .        .     Co^Cl^ .  lONH, 

]>odeeammoDio-cobaltic  (or  luteo-cobal- 
tic)  chloride Co,Cl^  .  12NH,. 

The  formulsB  of  the  corresponding  normal  nitrates  are  deduced  from  the 
preceding  by  substituting  NO^  for  Gl ;  those  of  the  sulphates,  oxalates,  and 
other  bibasic  salts,  by  substituting  SO4.  Cfi^,  &c.,  for  CI,.  Thus  deeamrnonio' 
eobaltk  MulpAate  =  00,(804),.  ION U,.  There  are  also  soTeral  acid  and  basio 
sats  of  the  same  ammonia-molecules.  Further,  there  is  a  class  of  salts  con- 
taining the  elements  of  nitrogen  dioxide  or  nitrosyl,  NO,  in  addition  to  nm- 
monia,  e.  y.,  deeammomo-miiroMo-obaUie  or  zantho-cobaltie  oxyehloride,  CojClJi), 
10NH,.N,Of  Lastly,  Fr^my  has  obtained  ammoniacal  compounds  (oxy- 
eobaUtetaiU)  containing  salts  of  cobalt  corresponding  to  the  dioxide.* 


Cobaltoua  aalU  haTe  the  following  characters: 

Solution  of  potash  giTes  a  blue  precipitate,  changing  by  heat  to  Tiolet  and 
red.  Ammonia  gires  a  blue  precipitate,  soluble  with  difficulty  in  excess, 
with  brownish-red  color.  Sodium  carbonate  aflfords  a  pink  precipitate.  Am- 
monium carbonate  a  similar  compound,  soluble  in  excess.  Potassium  /erro» 
cyanide  gives  a  grayish-green  precipitate.  Potassium  cyanide  aflfords  a  yel- 
lowish-brown precipitate,  which  dissoWes  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant. 
The  clear  solutions,  after  boiling,  may  be  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid 
without  giving  a  precipitate.  Hydrogen  sulphide  produces  no  change,  if  the 
eobalt  be  in  combination  with  a  strong  acid.  Ammonium  sulphide  throws 
down  black  sulphide  of  cobalt,  insoluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

CobaUie  salts,  formed  by  dissolving  cobaltic  oxide  in  acids,  give  with 
potash  a  dark-brown  precipitate  of  hydrated  cobaltic  oxide ;  with  ammonia 
a  brownish-red  solution;  with  the  fized  alkaline  carbonates  a  green  solution, 
which  deposits  a  small  quantity  of  cobaltic  oxide ;  with  ammonium  sulphide 
(aAer  saturation  of  the  free  acid  by  ammonia)  a  black  precipitate. 


Oxide  of  cobalt  is  remarkable  for  the  magnificent  blue  color  it  communi- 
cates to  glass :  indeed,  this  is  a  character  by  which  its  presence  may  be  most 
easily  detected,  a  Tery  small  portion  of  the  substance  to  be  examined  being 
fused  with  borax  on  a  loop  of  platinum  wire  before  the  blowpipe ;  the  pro- 
duction of  this  color  both  in  the  inner  and  in  the  outer  flame  distinguishes 
cobalt  from  all  other  metals. 

The  substance  called  smalt,  used  as  a  pigment,  consists  of  glass  colored 
by  cobalt:  it  is  thus  made: — The  cobalt  ore  is  roasted  until  nearly  free 
from  arsenic,  and  then  fused  with  a  mixture  of  potassium  carbonate  and 
quarti-sand,  free  from  oxide  of  iron.  Any  nickel  that  may  happen  to 
^  contained  in  the  ore  then  subsides  to  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  as  arsen- 
ide :  this  is  the  speiss  of  which  mention  has  already  been  made.  The  glass, 
when  complete,  is  removed  and  poured  into  cold  water :  it  is  afterwards 
ground  to  powder  and  elutriated.  Cobalt-ultramarine'  is  a  fine  blue  color 
prepared  by  mixing  16  parts  of  freshly-precipitated  alumina  with  2  parts  of 
cobalt  phosphate  or  arsenate :  this  mixture  is  dried  and  slowly  heated  tored- 
nesB.  By  daylight  the  color  is  pure  blue,  but  by  artificial  light  it  is  violet. 
A  similar  compound,  of  a  fine  green  color,  is  formed  by  igniting  zinc  oxide 
with  cobalt-salts.   Zaffer  is  the  roasted  cobalt  ore  mixed  with  siliceous  sand, 

*  For  the  prcfmratton  and  properties  of  all  these  lalts,  see  Watts*s  DictioiMry  of  Chemistry, 
"voi.  I.  p.  1061.    Their  rational  formola  are  similar  to  those  of  the  ammoniacal  platinuui  salts 
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and  reduced  to  fine  powder ;  it  is  used  in  enamel  painting.  A  mixture  ia 
due  proportions  of  the  oxides  of  cobalt,  manganese,  and  iron  is  used  for 
giving  a  fine  black  color  to  glass. 


XAH0AXB8E. 

Atomic  weight,  55.     Symbol,  Mn. 

MAJfOANESK  is  tolerably  abundant  in  nature  in  an  oxidiied  state,  forming, 
or  entering  into  the  composition  of,  several  interesting  minerals.  Trices 
of  this  substance  are  very  frequently  found  in  the  ashes  of  plants. 

Metallic  manganese,  or  perhaps,  strictly,  manganese  carbonide,  may  be 
prepared  by  the  following  process :  —  The  carbonate  is  calcined  in  ao  open 
vessel,  by  which  it  becomes  converted  into  a  dense  brown  powder :  this  is 
intimately  mixed  with  a  little  charcoal,  and  about  one-tenth  of  its  weight 
of  anhydrous  borax.  A  charcoal  crucible  is  next  prepared  by  filling  s 
Hessian  or  Cornish  crucible  with  moist  charcoal  powder,  introduced  a  little 
at  a  time,  and  rammed  as  hard  as  possible.  A  smooth  cavity  is  then  scooped 
in  the  centre,  into  which  the  above-mentioned  mixture  is  compressed,  sod 
covered  with  charcoal  powder.  The  lid  of  the  crucible  is  then  fixed,  and 
the  whole  arranged  in  a  Tery  powerful  wind-furnace.  The  heat  is  slowlj 
raised  until  the  crucible  becomes  red-hot,  after  which  it  is  urged  to  its 
maximum  for  an  hour  or  more.  >Vhen  cold,  the  crucible  is  broken  up,  and 
the  metallic  button  of  manganese  extracted. 

Deville  has  lately  prepared  pure  manganese  by  reducing  pure  manganese 
oxide  with  an  insuflScient  quantity  of  sugar  charcoal  in  a  crucible  made  of 
caustic  lime.  Thus  prepared,  metallic  manganese  possesses  a  reddish  lustre 
like  bismuth ;  it  is  very  hard  and  brittle,  and,  when  powdered,  decomposes 
water,  even  at  the  lowest  temperature.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  dissolreB  it 
with  great  energy,  evolving  hydrogen.  Brunner  produced  metallic  man- 
ganese from  manganese  and  sodium  fluoride  by  means  of  sodium.  The 
metal  obtained  by  this  process  scratches  glass  and  hardened  steel,  and  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  7 '18. 

Manganese,  from  its  general  relations  to  the  metals  of  the  iron  group,  is 
usually  regarded  as  a  tetrad,  forming  a  dichloride  and  trichloride  analogous 
to  the  iron  chlorides,  together  with  oxides  and  other  compounds  of  corre- 
sponding constituiion.  It  is  also  said  to  form  a  heptachloride,  Mn,Cl,|,  or 
MnClf 

I        ,  according  to  which  it  should  be  regarded  as  an  octad ;  but  the  com- 
MnCl, 
position  of  this  compound  is  not  very  well  established. 

Manganese  Chlobides.  —  The  dichloride  or  Manganous  chloride  may  be 
prepared  in  a  state  of  purity  from  the  dark -brown  liquid  residue  of  the 
preparation  of  chlorine  from  manganese  dioxide  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  often  accumulates  in  the  laboratory  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
course  of  investigation:  from  the  pure  chloride,  the  carbonate  and  all 
other  salts  can  be  conveniently  obtained.  The  liquid  referred  to  consists 
chiefly  of  the  mixed  chlorides  of  manganese  and  iron ;  it  is  filtered,  evapo- 
rated to  perfect  dryness,  and  the  residue  is  slowly  heated  to  dull  ignition  in 
an  earthen  vessel,  with  constant  stirring.  The  iron  chloride  is  thus  either 
volatilized,  or  convened  by  the  remaining  water  into  insoluble  sesquioxide, 
while  the  manganese  salt  is  unafi*ected.  On  treating  the  grayish-looking 
powder  thus  obtained  with  water,  the  manganese  chloride  is  dissolved  out, 
and  may  be  separated  by  filtration  from  the  iron  oxide.  Should  a  trace  of 
the  latter  yet  remain,  it  may  be  got  rid  of  by  boiling  the  liquid  for  a  few 
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nuniitefl  with  a  little  manganese  carbonate.  The  solution  of  the  chloride 
has  luaallj  a  delicate  pink  color,  which  becomes  very  manifest  when  the 
salt  is  CTaporated  to  dryness.  A  strong  solution  deposits  rose-colored  ta- 
bular crystals,  which  contain  4  molecules  of  water ;  they  are  Tery  soluble 
and  deliquescent.  The  chloride  is  fusible  at  a  red-heat,  is  decomposed 
slightly  at  that  temperature  by  contact  with  air,  and  is  dissoWed  by  alco- 
hol, with  which  it  forms  a  crystallisable  compound. 

The  trichlaride,  or  Manganic  chloride^  Mn.Clg,  is  formed  when  precipitated 
manganese  oxide  is  immersed  in  cold  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  oxide 
then  dissoWing  quietly  without  eTolution  of  gas.  Heat  decomposes  the 
trichloride  into  the  monochloride  and  free  chlorine. 

HqHaehloride,  'MnJC\^(l).  —  When  potassium  permanganate  is  dissoWed 
in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  fused  sodium  chloride  is  added  by  small 
portions  at  a  time,  a  greenish-yellow  gas  is  giren  off,  which  condenses  at  0® 
to  a  greenish-brown  liquid.  This  compound,  when  exposed  to  moist  air, 
gives  off  fumes  colored  purple  by  permanganic  acid,  and  is  instantly  de- 
composed by  water  into  permanganic  and  hydrochloric  acids.  It  is  regarded 
by  Dumas,  who  discoyered  it,  as  the  heptachloride  of  manganese ;  but  H. 
Rose  regards  it  as  an  oxychloride,  MnCl^O,,  analogous  to  chromic  oxy- 
chloride,  a  view  which  is  corroborated  by  its  mode  of  formation. 

Fluorides  of  manganese  hare  been  formed  analogous  to  each  of  these  chlor- 
ides. 

Maxoavese  Oxides. — Manganese  forms  four  well-defined  oxides,  con* 
stituted  as  follows :  — 

Monoxide,  or  Manganous  oxide         ....  MnO 

Trimangano-tetroxide,  or  Manganoso-manganic  oxide  Mn^O^ 

Seaquioxide,  or  Manganic  oxide   ....  'M.nfig 

Dioxide  or  Peroxide  ......  MnO,. 

The  first  is  a  strong  base,  the  third  a  weak  base;  the  second  and  fourth 
are  neutral;  the  second  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  the  first  and 
third,  MnO.MUjO^.  There  are  also  scYcral  oxides  intermediate  between 
the  monoxide  and  dioxide,  occurring  as  natural  minerals  or  ores  of  manga- 
nese. Manganese  likewise  forms  two  series  of  oxygen  salts,  called  manga- 
Mta  and  permanganates y  the  composition  of  which  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  potassium  salts,  viz. : 

Potassium  manganate  .        .     MnO^K,   =s  Mn03,0K, 

Potassium  permauganate        .  Mn^OglCg  =  Mn^Of.OK,. 

The  oxides,  MnO^  and  Mn^Of.  corresponding  to  these  salts,  are  not  known. 

Monoxide  or  Manganous  oxide^  MnO.  —  When  manganese  carbonate  is  heated 
in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas,  or  yapor  of  water,  carbon  dioxide  is  disen- 
gaged, and  a  greenish  powder  left  behind,  which  is  the  monoxide.  Pre- 
pared at  a  dull  red  heat  only,  the  monoxide  is  so  prone  to  absorb  oxygen 
from  the  air,  that  it  cannot  be  removed  from  the  tube  without  change;  but 
when  prepared  at  a  higher  temperature,  it  appears  more  stable.  This  oxide 
is  a  Tery  powerful  base,  being  isomorphous  with  magnesia  and  zinc  oxide ; 
it  dissolves  quietly  in  dilute  acids,  neutralizing  them  completely  and  form- 
ing salts,  which  have  often  a  beautiful  pink  color.  When  alkalies  are  added 
to  solations  of  these  compounds,  the  white  hydrated  oxide  first  precipitated 
speedily  becomes  brown  by  passing  into  a  higher  state  of  oxidation. 

Saquiozide  or  Manganic  oxide,  Mn^O^.  —  This  compound  occurs  in  nature 
>3  braunite,  and  in  the  state  of  hydrate  as  manganite :  a  very  beautiful 
crystallized  variety  is  found  at  Ilefeld,  in  the  Harts.  It  is  produced 
Artificially,  by  exposing  the  hydrated  monoxide  to  the  air,  and  forms 
the  principal  part  of  the  residue  left  in  the  iron  retort  when  oxygen  gas  is 
prepared  by  exposing  the  native  dioxide  to  a  moderate  red-heat.     The 
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color  of  tlie  aeaqiiioxide  is  brown  or  black,  aooording  to  its  origin  or  mode 
of  preparation.  It  is  a  feeble  base,  isomorphous  with  alumina :  for,  when 
gently  heated  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  it  dissoWes  to  a  red  liquid,  which, 
on  the  addition  of  potassium  or  ammonium  sulphate,  deposits  octobedral 
crystals  haring  a  constitution  similar  to  that  of  common  alum :  these  are, 
howcTer,  decomposed  by  water.  Strong  nitric  acid  resoWes  this  oxide  into 
a  mixture  of  monoxide  and  dioxide,  the  former  dissolTing,  and  the  latter 
remaining  unaltered;  while  hot  oil  of  Titriol  destroys  it  by  forming  man- 
ganous  sulphate  and  liberating  oxygen  gas.  On  heating  it  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  chlorine  is  CTolved,  as  with  the  dioxide,  but  in  smaller  amount 

Dioxide,  MnO,.  —  PeraxuU  of  mangwMW,  Fproltuite. — The  most  common 
ore  of  manganese ;  it  is  found  both  massiye  and  cry  stalliied.  It  may  be 
obtained  artificially  in  the  anhydrous  state  by  gently  calcining  the  nitrate, 
or  in  combination  with  water,  by  adding  solution  of  bleaching-powder  to  a 
salt  of  the  monoxide.  Manganese  dioxide  has  a  black  color,  is  insoluble  in 
water,  and  refuses  to  unite  with  acids.  It  is  decomposed  by  hot  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  by  oil  of  Titriol  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sesquioxide. 

As  this  substance  is  an  article  of  commerce  of  considerable  importance, 
being  used  in  very  large  quantity  for  making  chlorine,  and  as  it  is  subject 
to  great  alteration  of  value  from  admixture  of  the  sesquioxide  and  scTersl 
impurities,  it  becomes  desirable  to  possess  means  of  assaying  different  ssm- 
ples  that  may  be  presented,  with  a  view  of  testing  their  fitness  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  manufacturer.  One  of  the  best  and  most  conyenient  methods 
is  the  following: — 60  grains  of  the  mineral,  reduced  to  very  fine  powder, 
are  put  into  the  little  vessel  employed  in  the  analysis  of  carbonates  (p.  306), 
together  with  about  half  an  onnce  of  cold  water,  and  100  grains  of  strong 
hydrochloric  acid ;  60  grains  of  crystallised  oxalic  acid  are  then  added,  the 
cork  carrying  the  drying  tube  is  fitted,  and  the  whole  quickly  weighed  or 
counterpoised.  The  application  of  a  gentle  boat  suflSces  to  determine  the 
action ;  the  oxalic  acid  is  oxidized  into  water  and  carbon  dioxide,  which 
escapes  as  gas  while  the  manganese  remains  in  solution  as  manganous 
chloride: 

MnO,    +    C.O.H,    4-    2HC1    =    MnCl,    -f    20H,    -f    2C0, 

ManganeM  Oxalic  ManganeM  Ou-bon 

dioxide.  acid.  chloride.  dioxide. 

This  equation  shows  that  every  two  molecules  of  carbon  dioxide  evolved 
correspond  to  one  molecule  of  manganese  dioxide  decomposed.  Now  the 
molecular  weight  of  this  oxide,  87,  is  So  nearly  equal  to  twice  that  of  car- 
bon dioxide,  44,  that  the  loss  of  weight  suffered  by  the  apparatus  when  the 
reaction  has  become  complete,  and  the  residual  gas  has  been  driven  off  by 
momentary  ebullition,  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  quantity  of  real 
dioxide  in  the  60  grains  of  the  sample.  It  is  obvious  that  the  apparatus  of 
Will  and  Fresenius,  described  at  page  807,  may  also  be  used  with  advantage 
in  this  process. 

TrimanffO'teiroxidef  or  RtdmangantMe  oxide,  'idnfi^,  or  probably  MnO-Mn^O^ 
This  oxide  is  also  found  native,  as  hausmannite,  and  is  produced  artifi- 
cially by  heating  the  dioxide  or  sesquioxide  to  whiteness,  or  by  exposlDg 
the  monoxide  or  carbonate  to  a  red  heat  in  an  open  vessel.  It  is  a  reddish- 
brown  substance,  incapable  of  forming  salts,  and  acted  upon  by  acids  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  two  other  oxides  already  described.  Borax  and 
glass  in  the  fUsed  state  dissolve  this  substance,  and  acquire  the  color  of  the 
amethyst. 

VarvieiU,  Mn40f.0H|  or  MnO-SMnO^-OH^  is  a  natural  mineral,  discovered 
by  Mr.  Phillips  among  certain  specimens  of  manganese  ore  from  Warwick- 
shire :  it  has  also  been  found  at  Ilefeld.  It  much  resembles  the  dioxide, 
but  is  harder  and  more  brilliant.  By  a  strong  heat,  varvicite  is  converted 
into  red  oxide,  wi*^  ■'        *"*tfiiil  of  aqueous  vapor  and  oxygen  gas. 
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ScTeral  other  oxides,  intermediate  in  composition  between  the  monoxide 
and  dioxide,  also  occur  native;  they  are  probably  mere  mixtures,  and  in 
many  eases  the  monoxide  is  more  or  less  replaced  by  the  corresponding 
oxides  of  iron,  cobalt,  and  copper. 

Mang ANGUS  Sulphate,  S04Mn.70H,=rS09.Mn0.70H,. — A  beautiful  rose- 
colored  and  Tery  soluble  salt,  isomorphous  with  magnesium  sulphate.  It 
is  prepared  on  the  large  scale  for  the  use  of  the  dyer,  by  heating  in  a  close 
Tessel  manganese  dioxide  and  coal,  and  dissolying  the  impure  monoxide 
thus  obtained  in  sulphuric  aoid,  with  addition  of  a  little  hydrochloric  acid 
towards  the  end  of  the  process.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
again  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  by  which  ferric  sulphate  is  decomposed. 
Water  then  dissolves  out  the  pure  manganese  sulphate,  leaving  ferric  oxide 
behind.  The  salt  is  used  to  produce  a  permanent  brown  dye,  the  cloth 
steeped  in  the  solution  being  afterwards  passed  through  a  solution  of 
hleaching-powder,  by  which  the  monoxide  is  changed  to  insoluble  hydrate 
of  the  dioxide.  Manganese  sulphate  sometimes  crystallizes  with  5  mole- 
cules of  water.  It  forms  a  double  salt  with  potassium  sulphate,  containing 
{S04)^n>''K,.6OHy 

Makgansse  Carbonate,  COjMn^'  =  COjMn^'O. — Prepared  by  precipi- 
t4ting  the  dichloride  with  an  alkaline  carbonate.  It  is  an  insoluble  white 
powder,  sometimes  with  a  buff-colored  tint.  Exposed  to  heat,  it  loses  carbon 
dioxide  and  absorbs  oxygen. 

Manganatbs. — When  an  oxide  of  manganese  is  fused  with  potash,  oxygen 
is  taken  up  from  the  air,  and  a  deep  green  saline  mass  results,  which  con- 
tains potassium  manganate,  Mn04K2  or  MnOg.OK,.  The  addition  of  potns- 
siam  nitrate,  or  chlorate,  facilitates  the  reaction.  Water  dissolves  this 
compound  very  readily,  and  the  solution,  concentrated  by  evaporation  in  a 
Tacaam,  yields  green  crystals.  Barium  maitganate,  MnO^Ba^^,  is  formed  in 
a  similar  manner. 

Permanganates. — ^When  potassium  manganate,  fV-ee  from  any  great  ex- 
cess of  alkali,  is  put  into  a  large  quantity  of  water,  it  is  resolved  into  hy- 
drated  manganese  dioxide  which  subsides,  and  potassium  permanganate, 
Mn,0,Kg,  or  ^infi^OK^  which  remains  in  solution,  forming  a  deep-purple 
liquid : 

8Mn04K,  +  20H,  =  MnOg  +  40KH  +  Mn,0,Kj. 

This  effect  is  accelerated  by  heat.  The  changes  of  color  accompanying 
this  decomposition  are  very  remarkable,  and  have  procured  for  the  manga- 
nate the  name  mineral  chameleon ;  excess  of  alkali  hinders  the  reaction  in 
some  measure,  by  conferring  greater  stability  on  the  manganate.  Potas- 
sium  permanganate  is  easily  prepared  on  a  considerable  scale.  Equal 
parts  of  very  finely  powdered  manganese  dioxide  and  potassium  chlorate 
are  mixed  with  rather  more  than  one  part  of  potassium  hydrate  dissolved 
in  a  little  water,  and  the  whole  is  exposed,  after  evaporation  to  dryness,  to 
a  temperature  just  short  of  ignition.  The  mass  is  treated  with  hot  water, 
the  insoluble  oxide  separated  by  decantation,  and  the  deep-purple  liquid 
concentrated  by  heat,  until  crystals  form  upon  its  surface :  it  is  then  left  to 
cool.  The  crystals  have  a  dark-purple  color,  and  are  not  very  soluble  in 
cold  water.  The  manganates  and  permanganates  are  decomposed  by  con- 
tact with  organic  matter:  the  former  are  said  to  be  isomorphous  with  the 
Bolphates,  and  the  latter  with  the  perchlorates.  The  green  and  red  disin- 
fecting agents,  known  as  Condy's  fluids,  are  alkaline  manganates  and  per- 
manganatea. 
Hydrogen  permanganate^  or  Permanganic  acid,  Mn^OgH,,  is  obtained  by  dis- 
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soMng  potMsiam  permanganate  in  hydrogen  snlphate  (SO4H2)  dilnted  witli 
one  molecule  of  water,  and  diBtilling  the  solution  at  60^->70^.  Fermanganic 
acid  then  passes  over  in  yiolet  Tapors,  and  condenses  to  a  greenish-black 
liquid,  which  has  a  metallic  lustre,  absorbs  moisture  greedily  from  the  air, 
and  acts  as  a  most  powerful  oxidising  agent,  instantly  setting  fire  to  paper 
and  to  alcohol.* 


Manganona  salts  are  Tery  easily  distinguished  by  reagents.  The  fitd 
eauttie  alkalia  and  ammania  gire  white  precipitates,  insoluble  in  exceM, 
quickly  becoming  brown.  The  earbonaUt  of  the  fixed  alkalies^  and  earboMtt 
of  ammonia^  give  white  precipitates,  but  little  subject  to  change,  and  insolu- 
ble in  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Hydrogen  sulphide  gives  no  preci- 
pitate, but  ammonium  tulphide  throws  down  insoluble  flesh -colored  sulphiiie 
of  manganese,  which  is  Tery  characteristic.  Patoiman  ferrocyunide  gives  s 
white  precipitate. 

Manganese  is  also  easily  detected  by  the  blowpipe :  it  gires  with  borsx 
an  amethyst-colored  bead  in  the  outer  or  oxidising  flame,  and  a  colorlfM 
one  in  the  inner  flame.  Heated  upon  platinum  foil  with  aodium  carbonatt, 
it  yields  a  green  mass  of  sodium  manganate. 


mtAHIUM. 
Atomic  weight,  120.    Symbol,  U. 

This  metal  Is  found  in  a  few  minerals,  as  pitchblende,  which  is  an  oxtdef 
and  uranite,  which  is  a  phosphate ;  the  former  is  its  principal  ore.  The 
metal  itself  is  isolated  by  decomposing  the  chloride  with  potassium  or 
sodium,  and  is  obtained  as  a  black  coherent  powder,  or  in  fused  white 
malleable  globules,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  process  is  coo- 
ducted.  It  is  permanent  in  Uie  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  docs  sot 
decompose  water ;  but  in  the  puWerulent  state  it  takes  fire  at  207°,  burDing 
with  great  splendor  and  forming  a  dark-green  oxide.  It  unites,  also,  Tery 
Tiolently  with  chlorine  and  with  sulphur. 

Uranium  forms  two  classes  of  compounds :  yis.,  the  uranous  eompoimdft 
in  which  it  is  biTalent,  <.y.,  U'^Cl,,  U^'O,  U^'SO^,  Ac,  and  the  vranie  eom- 
pounde,  in  which  it  is  apparently  triTalent,  like  iron  in  the  ferric  com- 
pounds, e.  g. : 

There  are  also  two  oxides  intermediate  between  uranous  and  uranic  oxide- 
There  is  no  chloride,  bromide,  iodide,  or  fluoride  corresponding  to  uranic 
oxide,  such  as  Vfi\ ;  neither  are  there  any  normal  uranic  oxysalts  analo- 
gous to  the  normal  ferric  salts,  such  as  U^'^,(NO,V  U''',(S04)'',,  &c. ;  but 
all  the  uranic  salts  contain  the  group  U.0,,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
bivalent  radical  (uranyl),  uniting  with  acids  in  the  usual  proportions  aD«i 
forming  normal  salts ;  thus : 

Uranic  oxide  or  Uranyl  oxide  .        .        .     (XT,0,)''0 

Uranic  oxy chloride  or  Uranyl  chloride  .         {Vfi^y^CL 
Uranic  nitrate  or  Uranyl  nitrate     .        .        .     (U,02)^'(N0,)- 

Uranic  sulphate  or  Uranyl  sulphate    .  .        (U,0,)''(S04)^''. 

This  view  of  the  composition  of  the  uranic  salts  is  not,  howerer,  essentiali 
•  Terrell,  BnUetlii  de  la  SocUt^  Chimiqae  de  Paris,  1882,  p.  40. 
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nneo  they  nifty  ftUo  be  formulated  as  basio  salts  in  the  manner  aboTe 
illoslnted. 

Chlobidbs. — Uranaus  ddoride,  IJ^^Cl,  is  formed,  with  riyid  incandescence, 
by  baming  metallic  uranium  in  chlorine  gas,  also  by  igniting  uranous  oxide 
in  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  It  crystallizes  in  dark-green  regular  octohedrons, 
and  diflSolTes  easily  in  water,  forming  an  emerald-green  solution,  which  is 
decomposed  when  dropped,  into  boiling  water,  giving  off  hydrochloric  acid 
and  yielding  brown  precipitate  of  hydrated  uranous  oxide.  It  is  a  power- 
ful deoxidizing  agent,  reducing  gold  and  silyer,  conyerting  ferric  salts  into 
ferrons  salts,  &c. 

Urame  oxyehioride  or  JTranyl  chloride^  11,0,01,,  is  formed  when  dry  chlorine 
gas  is  passed  over  red-hot  uranous  oxide,  as  an  orange-yellow  vapor,  which 
solidifies  to  a  yellow  crystalline  fusible  mass,  easily  soluble  in  water.  It 
forms  double  salts  with  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali-metalsy  the  potassium 
salt,  for  example,  having  the  composition  U20,CI,.2KOl.20H,. 

OxiDBs. — Uranous  OTcidt^  WO^  formerly  mistaken  for  metallic  uranium, 
is  obtained  by  heating  the  oxide,  U3O4,  or  uranic  oxalate,  in  a  current  of 
hjdrogen.  It  is  a  brown  powder,  sometimes  highly  crystalline.  In  the 
finely  divided  state  it  is  pyrophoric.  It  dissolves  in  acids,  forming  green 
salts. 

Unmoto-uremie  oxide,  U^O^  ^  nO.U,0^  —  This  oxide,  analogous  to  the 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  forms  the  chief  constituent  of  pitchblende.  It  is 
obtained  artificially  by  igniting  the  metal  or  uranous  oxide  in  contact  with 
the  air,  or  by  gentle  ignition  of  uranic  oxide  or  uranic  nitrate.  It  forms  a 
dark-green  velvety  powder,  of  specific  gravity  7*1  to  7 '8.  When  ignited  in 
hydrogen,  or  with  sodium,  charcoal,  or  sulphur,  it  is  reduced  to  uranous 
oxide.  When  ignited  alone,  it  yields  a  black  oxide,  U^O^,  which  is  most 
probably  a  mixture  of  uranoso-uranio  and  uranous  oxide.  Uranoso-uranic 
oxide  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  yielding  a  mixture 
of  uranous  and  uranic  salt;  by  nitric  acid  it  is  oxidized  to  uranic  nitrate. 

Urame  oxide,  or  Uranyl  oxide,  Vfi^  tss  (U,0,)^^0.  —  Uranium  and  its  lower 
oxides  dissolve  in  nitric  acid,  forming  uranic  nitrate ;  and  when  this  salt  is 
heated  in  a  glass  tube  till  it  begins  to  decompose,  at  260^,  pure  uranic 
oxide  remains  in  the  form  of  a  chamois-yellow  powder.  Uranic  hydrate, 
U,0,.20H,,  cannot  be  prepared  by  precipitating  a  uranic  salt  with  alkalies, 
inasmuch  as  the  precipitate  always  carries  down  alkali  with  it ;  but  it  may 
be  obtained  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  uranic  nitrate  in  absolute  alcohol 
St  a  moderate  heat,  till,  at  a  certain  degree  of  concentration,  nitrous  ether, 
aldehyde, ^nd  other  vapors  are  given  off,  and  a  spongy  yellow  mass  remains, 
which  is  the  hydrate.  In  a  vacuum  at  ordinary  temperatures,  or  at  100° 
in  the  air,  it  gives  off  half  its  water,  leaving  the  monohydrate,  U,0..0H,. 
This  hjdrate  cannot  be  deprived  of  all  its  water  without  exposing  it  to  a 
heat  sufficient  to  drive  off  part  of  the  oxygen,  and  reduce  it  to  uranoso- 
uranic  oxide. 

Uranic  oxide  and  its  hydrates  dissolve  in  acids,  forming  the  uranic  talfs. 
The  nitrate,  (Uj0,)''(N0,),.60H-,  may  be  prepared  from  pitchblende  by  dis- 
soWing  the  pulverized  mineral  m  nitric  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  adding 
water,  and  filtering ;  the  liquid  yields,  by  due  evaporation,  crystals  of 
uranic  nitrate,  which  are  purified  by  a  repetition  of  the  process,  and,  lastly, 
dissolved  in  ether.     This  latter  solution  yields  the  pure  nitrate. 

Vranatee. — Uranic  oxide  unites  with  the  more  basic  metallic  oxides.  The 
nranates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  obtained  by  precipitating  a  uranic  sail 
with  a  caustic  alkali ;  those  of  the  earth-metals  and  heavy  metals,  by  pre- 
cipitating a  mixture  of  a  uranic  salt  and  a  salt  of  the  other  metal  with  am- 
monia, or  byTgnitiAg  a  double  carbonate  or  acetate  of  uranium  and  the 
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other  metal  (caleio-uranic  acetate,  for  example)  in  contact  with  the  air. 
The  uranates  have*  for  the  moat  part,  the  composition  2U,03.MjO.  Thej 
are  yellow,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  acids.  Those  which  contain 
fixed  bases  are  not  decomposed  at  a  red  heat;  but  at  a  white  heat,  the 
uranio  oxide  is  reduced  to  uranoso-uranio  oxide,  or  by  ig^nition  in  hydrogen 
to  uranous  oxide ;  the  mass  obtained  by  this  last  method  easily  takes  fire 
in  contact  with  the  air.  Sodium  uranate,  2U,O^Na.O,  is  much  used  for  im- 
parting a  yellowish  or  greenish  color  to  glass,  ana  as  a  yellow  pigment  on 
the  glazing  of  porcelain.  The  "uranium-yellow"  for  these  purposes  is 
prepared  on  the  large  scale  by  roasting  pitchblende  with  lime  in  a  reTer- 
beratory  furnace ;  treating  the  resulting  calcium  uranate  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid;  mixing  the  solution  of  uranic  sulphate  thus  obtained  with 
sodium  carbonate,  by  which  the  uranium  is  first  precipitated  together  with 
other  metals,  but  then  redissoWed,  tolerably  free  from  impurity,  by  excess 
of  the  alkali;  and  treating  the  liquid  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  which 
throws  down  hydrated  s^ium  uranate,  SUjOj-Na^O  6Aq.  Amnummm 
uranate  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  pure  water,  and  quite  insoluble  in  water 
containing  sal-ammoniac;  it  may,  therefore,  be  prepared  by  precipitat- 
ing a  solution  of  sodium-uranate  with  that  salt.  It  occurs  in  commerce 
as  a  fine  deep-yellow  pigment,  also  called  ** uranium  yellow."  This  salt 
when  heated  to  redness  leaves  pure  uranoso-uranic  oxide,  and  may,  there- 
fore, serre  as  the  raw  material  for  the  preparation  of  other  uranium  com- 
pounds. 

Uranous  taltt  form  green  solutions,  from  which  caustic  alkalies  throw  down 
a  red-brown  gelatinous  precipitate  of  uranous  hydrate  ;  alkaline  carbonaieXf 
green  precipitates,  which  dissolve  in  excess,  especially  of.amroonium  car- 
bonate, forming  green  solutions.  Ammonium  sulphide  forms  a  black  preci- 
pitate of  uranous  sulphide;  hydrogen  sulphide,  no  precipitate. 

Uranic  salts  are  yellow,  and  yield  with  caustic  alkalies  a  yellow  precipitate 
of  alkaline  uranate,  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent.  Alkaline  carbonatfs 
form  a  yellow  precipitate  consisting  of  a  carbonate  of  uranium  and  the 
alkali-metal,  soluble  in  excess,  especially  of  acid  ammonium  or  potassium 
carbonate.  Ammonium  sulphide  forms  a  black  precipitate  of  uranic  »il- 
phide.  Hydrogen  sulphide  forms  no  precipitate,  but  reduces  the  urnnic  to  a 
green  uranous  salt.     Potassium  ferrocjfanide  forms  a  red-brown  precipitate. 

All  uranium  compounds,  fused  with  phosphorus  salt  or  borax  in  the  outer 
blowpipe  flame,  produce  a  clear  yellow  glass,  which  becomes  greenish  on 
cooling.  In  the  inner  flame  the  glass  assumes  a  green  color,  becoming  Ftill 
greener  on  cooling.  The  oxides  of  uranium  are  not  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state  by  fusion  with  sodium  carbonate  on  charcoal.  • 

Uranium  compounds  are  used,  as  already  obserred,  in  enamel  painting, 
and  for  the  staining  of  glass,  uranous  oxide  giving  a  fine  black  color,  and 
uranic  oxide  a  delicate  greenish-yellow,  highly  fluorescent  glass.  Uranium 
salts  are  also  used  in  photography. 


IHDITTM. 

Atomic  weight,  74.     Symbol,  In. 

This  metal  has  been  recently  discovered  by  Reich  and  Richter,*  in  the 
sinc-blcndc  of  Freiberg.  Its  spectrum  is  characterized  by  two  indigo- 
colored  lines,  one  very  bright  and  more  refrangible  than  the  blue  line  of 
strontium,  the  other  fainter  but  still  more  refrangible,  approaching  the  blue 
line  of  potassium.     It  was  the  production  of  this  peculiar  spectrum  that 

*■  Journal  fllr  praktiache  Cliemie,  Ixzxix.  441. 
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led  to  the  disooTery  of  the  metal.  The  ore,  consisting  chiefly  of  blende, 
galena,  and  arsenical  pyrites,  was  roasted  to  ei^pel  sulphur  and  arsenic, 
then  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  was  CTaporated  to 
dryness.  The  impure  sine  chloride  thus  obtained  exhibited,  when  ex- 
amined by  the  spectroscope,  the  first  of  the  indigo  lines  aboTC  mentioned. 
The  chloride  was  afterwards  obtained  in  a  state  of  greater  purity,  and 
from  this  the  hydrate  and  the  metal  itself  were  prepared.  The  first  line 
then  came  out  with  much  greater  brilliancy,  and  the  second  was  likewise 
obserred 

Indium  has  hitherto  been  obtained  in  rery  small  quantity  only,  so  that 
its  properties  haye  been  but  imperfectly  studied.  It  appears,  however,  to 
belong  to  the  iron  group.  The  metal  itaelf  is  of  a  lead-gray  color,  soft, 
very  malleable,  and  marks  paper  like  lead.  It  dissolves  easily  in  hydro- 
ehlorie  acid,  forming  a  deliquescent  chloride.  From  the  solution  of  this  salt, 
it  is  precipitated  by  ammonia  and  potash  as  a  hydrate,  insoluble  in  excess 
of  either  reagent.  Hydrogen  sulphide  does  not  precipitate  it  from  an  acid 
solution.  The  oxide  heated  on  charcoal  with  soda,  yields  a  metallic  globule, 
which  when  reheated  oxidises  to  a  yellowish  powder.  The  compounds  of 
indium  impart  a  violet  tint  to  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen's  burner. 


Ca:4ASS  v.— PENTAD  METAI& 


AvnxovT. 

Atomic  weiglit,  122.    Symbol,  Sb  (Stibium). 

THIS  important  metal  is  found  chiefly  in  the  etate  of  snlphide.  The  ore 
is  freed  by  fusion  fh)m  earthy  impurities,  and  is  afterwards  decomposed 
by  heating  with  metallic  iron  or  potassium  carbonate,  which  retains  the  sul- 
phur. Antimony  has  a  bluish-white  color  and  strong  lustre ;  it  is  extremely 
brittle,  being  reduced  to  powder  with  the  utmost  ease.  Its  specific  grayity 
is  6*8 ;  it  melts  at  a  temperature  just  short  of  redness,  and  boils  and  toU- 
tilizes  at  a  white  heat.  This  metal  has  always  a  distinct  crystalline,  platy 
structure,  but  by  particular  management  it  may  be  obtained  in  crystals, 
which  are  rhombohedral.*  Antimony  is  not  oxidized  by  the  air  at  common 
temperatures ;  when  strongly  heated,  it  burns  with  a  white  flame,  producing 
oxide,  which  is  often  deposited  in  beautiful  crystals!  It  is  dissolved  by  hot 
hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  production  of  chloride. 
Nitric  acid  oxidizes  it  to  antimonic  acid,  which  is  insoluble  in  that  liquid. 

Antimony  forms  two  classes  of  compounds,  the  antimonious  compounds 
in  which  it  is  trivalent,  as  Sb^^-'Cl,,  Sb^-'^O,,  Sb"'^?^  &c.,  and  the  antimonic 
compounds  in  which  it  is  quinquivalent,  as  Sb'Cl^,  ob^gO^,  Sb'^^,  &c. 

*  Chlobidbs. — The  trichloride  or  Antimonioui  chloride^  SbCly  formerly  called 
huUer  of  antimony^  is  produced  when  hydrogen  sulphide  is  prepared  by  the 
action  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  on  antimonious  sulphide.  The  impure 
and  highly  acid  solution  thus  obtained  is  put  into  a  retort  and  distilled, 
until  each  drop  of  the  condensed  product,  on  falling  into  the  aqueous  liquid 
of  the  receiver,  produces  a  copious  white  precipitate.  The  receiver  is 
then  changed  and  the  distillation  continued.  Pure  antimonious  chloride 
then  passes  over,  and  solidities  on  cooling  to  a  white,  highly  crystalline 
mass,  from  which  the  air  must  be  carefully  excluded.  The  same  compound 
is  formed  by  distilling  metallic  antimony  in  powder  with  2\  times  it^  weight 
of  corrosive  sublimate.  Antimonious  chloride  is  very  deliquescent:  it  dis- 
solves in  strong  hydrochloric  acid  without  decomposition,  and  the  solntion 
poured  into  water  gives  rise  to  a  white  bulky  precipitate,  which,  after  a 
short  time,  becomes  highly  crystalline,  and  assumes  a  pale  fawn- color. 
This  is  the  old  powder  of  Algaroth  ;  it  is  a  compound  of  trichloride  and  tri- 
oxide  of  antimony.  Alkaline  solutions  extract  the  chloride  and  leave  the 
oxide.     Finely  powdered  antimony  thrown  into  chlorine  gas  takes  fire. 

The  pentachloridcy  or  Antimonic  chloride,  SbCls.  is  formed  by  passing  a 
stream  of  chlorine  gas  over  gently  heated  metallic  antimony :  a  mixture  of 
the  two  chlorides  results,  which  may  be  separated  by  diHillation.  The 
pentachloride  is  a  colorless  volatile  liquid,  which  forms  a  crystalline  com- 
pound with  a  small  portion  of  water,  but  is  decomposed  by  a  larger  quantity 
into  antimonic  and  hydrochloric  acids. 

•  On  electro) jcing  a  iolntlon  of  1  port  of  tartnr-emetic  in  4  parts  of  anttmonionH  cbloridc  Vy 
«  •mall  Imttery  of  two  olonicnto,  antimony  forming  the  iKMltire,  and  metal  He  copjier  the  np)i«- 
tlre  pole,  cru»ts  of  antimony  are  obtalnwl  which  poflMsa  the  rcmarkaMe  property  of  exploding 
and  catching  fire  whea  cracked  or  broken  (Gore,  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  ix.  70). 
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Aimvomous  Hydride.  Ahtivonettbd  Htdsooen.  Sttbine,  SbH^. — 
A  compound  of  antimonj  and  hydrogen  exists,  but  has  not  been  isolated : 
when  line  is  pat  into  a  solution  of  antimonious  oxide,  and  sulphuric  acid 
added,  part  of  the  hydrogen  combines  with  the  antimony,  and  the  resulting 
gas  burns  with  a  greenish  flame,  giving  rise  to  white  fumes  of  antimonious 
oxide.  When  the  gas  is  conducted  through  a  red-hot  glass  tube  of  narrow 
dimensions,  or  burned  with  a  limited  supply  of  air,  as  when  a  cold  porcelain 
surface  is  pressed  into  the  flame,  metallic  antimony  is  deposited.  On  pass- 
ing a  current  of  antimonetted  hydrogen  through  a  solution  of  siWer  nitrate, 
a  black  precipitate  is  obtained,  containing  SbAg,:  from  the  formation  of 
this  compound  it  is  inferred  that  the  gas  has  the  composition  SbH,,  analo* 
gous  to  ammonia,  phosphine,  and  arsine.  There  are  also  seyeral  analogous 
compounds  of  antimony  with  alcohol-radicals,  such  as  trimethyUtibine, 
Sb(CH,)3,  triethyUtibme,  Sb(C^Hg)s,  &c. 

Oxides. — Antimony  forms  two  oxides,  Shfi^  and  Sb.O^,  analogous  to  the 
chlorides,  the  first  being  a  basic  and  the  second  an  acia  oxide,  also  an  inteV- 
mediate  neutral  oxide,  Sb^O^. 

The  trioxide^  or  Antimoniotu  oxide,  Sb,Og,  occurs  natlye,  though  rarely,  as 
valmtimU  or  white  antimony,  in  shining  white  trimetrio  crystals ;  also  as 
tnarmonlite  in  regular  octohedrons :  it  is  therefore  dimorphous.  It  may  be 
prepared  by  seTeral  methods :  as  by  burning  metallic  antimony  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  large  red-hot  crucible,  in  which  case  it  is  obtained  in  brilliant  crys- 
tals; or  by  pouring  solution  of  antimonious  chloride  into  water,  and  digest- 
ing the  resulting  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate.  The  oxide 
thus  produced  is  anhydrous ;  it  is  a  pale  bufi^-colored  powder,  fusible  at  a 
red  heat,  and  Tolatile  in  a  closed  vessel,  but  in  contact  with  air  at  a  high 
temperature,  it  absorbs  oxygen  and  becomes  changed  into  the  tetroxide. 
When  boiled  with  cream  of  tartar  (acid  potassium  tartrate),  it  is  dissolved, 
and  the  solution  yields  on  evaporation  crystals  of  tartar-emetic ,  which  is 
almost  the  only  antimonious  salt  that  con  bear  admixture  with  water  with- 
out decomposition.  An  impure  oxide  for  this  purpose  is  sometimes  pre- 
pared by  carefully  roasting  the  powdered  sulphide  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
nace,  and  raising  the  heat  at  the  end  of  the  process,  so  as  to  fuse  the  product : 
it  has  long  been  known  under  the  name  of  ylaes  of  antimony,  or  vitrum  anti- 
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Antimonious  oxide  likewise  acts  as  a  feeble  acid,  forming  salts  called  an- 
Umonita,  which  however  are  very  unstable. 

The  tetroxide,  or  Antimonoso-antimonie  oxide,  Sb^O^.Sb^Og,  occurs  native 
as  eervantite  or  antimony  ochre,  in  acicular  crystals,  or  as  a  crust  or 
powder.  It  is  the  ultimate  product  of  the  oxidation  of  the  metal  by 
heat  and  air:  it  is  a  grayish-white  powder,  infusible,  and  non-volatile,  in- 
soluble in  water  and  acids,  except  when  recently  precipitated.  On  treat- 
ing it  with  tartaric  acid  (acid  potassium  tartrate),  antimonious  oxide  is  dis- 
solved, antimonic  acid  remaining  behind;  and  when  a  solution  of  the 
tetroxide  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  gradually  dropped  into  a  large  quantity 
of  water,  antimonious  oxide  is  precipitated,  while  antimonio  acid  remains 
dissoWed.  From  these  and  similar  reactions  it  has  been  inferred  that  the 
tetroxide  is  a  compound  of  the  trioxide  and  pentoxide.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  18  sometimes  regarded  as  a  distinct  oxide,  because  it  dissolves  without 
decomposition  in  alkalies,  forming  salts  (often  called  antimonites),  which  may 
be  obtained  in  the  solid  state.  Two  potassium  salts,  for  example,  have  been 
formed,  containing  Sb^O^ .  KjO  and  2^hfi^  .  Kfi ;  and  a  calcium  salt  28^04. 
^aO,  occurs  as  a  natural  mineral  called  romeine.  These  salts  may,  how- 
ever, be  regarded  as  compounds  of  antimonates  and  antimonites  (contain- 
ing Sb/),) :  thus,  2(Sb,04 .  K^O)  =  (Sb-O^  .  Kfi)  -\-  (Sb,0, .  K,0). 

The^cfffoamfe,  or  Antimonic  oxide,  Sb^Og,  is  formed  as  an  insoluble  hydrate 
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when  strong  nitric  aoid  is  made  to  act  upon  metallic  antimony;  and,  on  ex- 
posing this  hydrate  to  a  heat  short  of  redness,  it  yields  the  anhydrous  peo- 
toxide  as  a  pale  straw-colored  powder,  insoluble  in  water  and  acid.  It  is 
decomposed  by  a  red-heat.,  yielding  the  tetroxide. 

Hydrated  antimonic  oxide  is  likewise  obtained  by  decomposing  antimony 
pentachloride  with  an  excess  of  water,  hydrochloric  acid  being  formed  at 
the  same  time.  The  hydrated  oxides,  or  acids,  produced  by  the  two  pro- 
cesses mentioned,  differ  in  many  of  their  properties,  and  especially  in  their 
deportment  with  bases.  The  acid  produced  by  nitric  acid,  called  antiwumie 
aeid^  is  monobasic,  producing  normal  salts  of  the  form  8b,0w .  M^O,  or 
SbO,M,  and  acid  salts  conUining  28b,0,.M,0,  or  Sb,05.2SbOgM.  The  other, 
called  meianfinumie  acidy  is  bibasic,  forming  normal  salts  containing  Sb,0|. 
2M,0,  or  SbjO^M^,  and  acid  salts,  containing  2Sb,0B.  2M,0,  o^  ^^fi%'  M,0, 
so  that  the  acid  metantimonates  are  isomeric  or  polymeric,  with  the  normal 
antimonates.  Among  the  metantimonates  an  acid  potassium  salt,  Sb^Oi. 
Kfi .  70H,  is  to  be  particularly  noticed  as  yielding  a  precipitate  with 
sodium  salts:  it  is,  indeed,  the  only  reagent  which  precipitates  sodium.  It 
is  obtained  by  Aising  antimonic  oxide  with  an  excess  of  potash  in  a  silrer 
crucible,  dissolving  the  fused  mass  in  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water,  and 
allowing  it  to  crystallize  in  a  vacuum.  The  crystals  consist  of  normal 
potassium  metantimonate,  Sb^Oj.  2K0,  and,  when  dissolved  in  pure  water, 
are  decomposed  into  free  potash  and  acid  metantimonate. 

SuLPHiDBS.  The  trimlphide  or  Aniimoniout  sulphide,  SbJ9g,  occurs  native 
as  a  lead-gray,  brittle  substance,  having  a  radiated  crystalline  texture,  and 
is  easily  fusible.  It  may  be  prepared  artificially  by  melting  together  anti- 
mony and  sulphur.  When  a  solution  of  tartar-emetic  is  precipitated  by 
hydrogen  sulphide,  a  brick-red  precipitate  falls,  which  is  the  same  sub- 
stance combined  with  a  little  water.  If  the  precipitate  be  dried  and  gently 
heated,  the  water  may  be  expelled  without  other  change  of  color  than  a 
little  darkening,  but  at  a  higher  temperature  it  assumes  the  color  and 
aspect  of  the  native  sulphide.  This  remarkable  change  probably  indicates 
a  passage  from  the  amorphous  to  the  crystalline  condition. 

When  powdered  antimonious  sulphide  is  boiled  in  a  solution  of  caustic 
potash,  it  is  dissolved  antimonious  oxide,  and  potassium  sulphide  being 
produced,  the  latter  unites  with  an  additional  quantity  of  antimonious  sul- 
phide to  form  a  soluble  sulphur-salt,  in  which  the  potassium  sulphide  is  the 
sulphur  base,  and  the  antimonious  sulphide  is  the  sulphur  acid: 

8K,0  -f  2Sb^,  =  Sb,0,  +  SbgS,.  3K^. 

The  antimonious  oxide  separates  in  small  crystals  from  the  boiling  solu- 
tion when  the  latter  is  concentrated,  and  the  sulphur-salt  dissolves  an  extra 
portion  of  antimonious  sulphide,  which  it  again  deposits  on  cooling  as  a 
red  amorphous  powder,  containing  a  small  admixture  of  antimonious  oxide 
and  potassium  sulphide.  This  is  the  kermet  mineral  of  the  old  chemists. 
The  filtered  solution  mixed  with  an  acid  gives  a  potassium  salt,  hydrogen 
sulphide,  and  precipitated  antimonious  sulphide.  Kermes  may  also  be 
made  by  fusing  a  mixture  of  6  parts  antimonious  sulphide  and  8  of  dry 
sodium  carbonate,  boiling  the  mass  in  80  parts  of  water,  and  filtering  while 
hot:  the  compound  separates  on  cooling.  The  compounds  of  antimonious 
sulphide  with  basic  sulphides  are  called  ndph-antimonites ;  many  of  them 
occur  as  natural  minerals.  For  example :  sinkenite,  SbgS,.PbS :  feather  ore, 
Sb,S,.2PbS;  boulangerite,  Sb^,.8PbS ;  fahlore,  or  tetrahedrite,  SbA.4Cu^, 
the  antimony  being  more  or  less  replaced  by  arsenic,  and  the  copper  by 
silver,  iron,  zinc,  and  mercury. 

The  perUauulphide  or  Antimonic  mlphide,  Sb^S,,  formerly  called  wlpkur  au-  - 
ratum^  is  also  a  sulphur  acid,  forming  salts  called  tulphantinwnatet^  most  of 
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wbieh  baye  the  composition  SbgSg.  8M^,  or  SbS^M^,  analogous  to  the  normal 
ortJiophosphates  and  arsenates.  When  18  parts  finely  powdered  antimoni- 
oas  sulphide,  17  parts  dry  sodium  carbonate,  18  parts  slaked  lime,  and  8^ 
parts  sulphur,  are  boiled  for  some  hours  in  a  quantity  of  water,  calcium 
carbonate,  sodium  antimonate,  antimony  pentasulphide,  and  sodium  sulphide 
are  produced.  The  first  is  insoluble,  and  the  second  partially  so :  the  two 
last-named  bodies,  on  the  contrary,  unite  to  form  soluble  sodium  sulph- 
antimonate,  SbS^Na,,  which  may  be  obtained  by  eyaporaiion  in  beautiful 
crystalc.  A  solution  of  this  substance,  mixed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
furnishes  sodium  sulphate,  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  antimony  pentasulphide, 
which  falls  as  a  golden-yellow  flocculent  precipitate. 

The  sulphantimonates  of  the  alkali-metals  and  alkaline  earth-metals  are 
▼ery  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallize  for  the  most  part  with  seyeral  mole- 
cules of  water.  Those  of  the  heayy  metals  are  insoluble^  and  are  obtained 
by  precipitation. 

The  few  salta  of  antimony  soluble  in  water  are  distinctly  characterized 
by  the  orange  or  brick-red  precipitate  with  hydrogen  tulphide,  which  is  solu- 
ble in  a  solution  of  ammonium  sulphide,  and  again  precipitated  by  an  acid. 

Antimonious  chloride,  as  already  observed,  is  decomposed  by  water, 
yielding  a  precipitate  of  oxychloride.  The  precipitate  dissoWes  in  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and  the  resulting  solution  giyes,  with  poiaah,  a  white  pre- 
cipitate of  triozide,  soluble  in  a  large  excess  of  the  reagent ;  with  ammonia 
the  same,  insoluble  in  excess;  yifiih. potaetium  or  eodium  carbonate,  also  a  pre- 
cipitate of  trioxide,  which  dissoWes  in  excess,  especially  of  the  potassium 
salt,  but  reappears  after  a  while.  If,  howeyer,  the  solution  contains  tartaric 
acid,  the  precipitate  formed  by  potash  dissolyes  easily  in  excess  of  the  alkali  ; 
ammonia  forms  but  a  slight  precipitate,  and  the  precipitates  formed  by  al- 
kaline carbonates  are  insoluble  in  excess.  The  last-mentioned  characters 
are  likewise  exhibited  by  a  solution  of  tartar-emetic  (potassio-antimonious 
tartrate).  Zinc  and  iron  precipitate  antimony  from  its  solutions  as  a  black 
powder.  Copper  precipiUtes  it  as  a  shining  metallic  film,  which  may  be 
diasoWed  off  by  potassium  permanganate,  yielding  a  solution  which  will 
give  the  characteristic  red  precipitate  with  hydrogen  sulphide. 

Solid  antimony  compounds  fused  upon  charcoal  with  sodium  carbonate  or 
potsssium  cyanide,  yield  a  brittle  globule  of  antimony,  a  thick  white  fume 
being  at  the  same  time  giyen  off,  and  the  charcoal  coyered  to  some  distance 
around  with  a  white  deposit  of  oxide. 

Besides  its  application  to  medicine,  antimony  is  of  great  importance  in 
the  arte,  inasmuch  as,  in  combination  with  lead,  it  forms  type-metal.  This 
alloy  expands  at  the  moment  of  solidifying,  and  takes  an  exceedingly  sharp 
impression  of  the  mould.  It  is  remarkable  that  both  ite  constituents  shrink 
under  similar  circumstances,  and  make  yery  bad  castings. 

Britannia  metol  is  an  alloy  of  9  parts  tin  and  1  part  antimony,  ft-equently 
ateo  containing  smaU  quantities  of  copper,  zinc,  or  bismuth.  An  alloy  of 
1-  parts  tin,  1  part  antimony,  and  a  small  quantity  of  copper,  forms  a 
superior  kind  of  pewter.  Alloys  of  antimony  with  tin,  or  tin  and  lead,  are 
BOW  much  used  for  machinery-bearings  in  place  of  gun-metal.  Alloys  of 
anUmony  with  nickel  and  with  silver  occur  as  natural  minerals. 

Antimony^trisulphide  enters  into  tha  composition  of  the  blue  signal-lights 

*  noe  or  Beogal  light  : 

Dry  potaadam  nitrate       .       .  .  6  parts 

Bulpnnr 2     " 

.„,    ^        Antimony  trtonlphide  .   '  ,       ,       ,       Ipart, 

o"?  ™*  powder,  and  intUnately  mixed. 
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AXSEHIC. 

Atomio  weight,  76.    Symbol,  As. 

Arsenic  is  sometimes  found  native :  it  occurs  in  considerable  quantity  u 
%  constituent  of  many  minerals,  combined  with  metals,  sulphur  and  oxygen. 
In  the  oxidized  state  it  has  been  found  in  Tery  minute  quantity  in  a  great 
-many  mineral  waters.  The  largest  proportion  is  deriyed  from  the  rotating 
of  natural  arsenides  of  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt.  The  operation  is  con- 
ducted in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  the  volatile  products  are  condensed 
in  a  long  and  nearly  horizontal  chimney,  or  in  a  kind  of  tower  of  brick- 
work, divided  into  numerous  chambers.  The  crude  arsenious  oxide  thus 
produced  is  purified  by  sublimation,  and  then  heated  with  charcoal  in  a 
retort ;  the  metal  is  reduced,  and  readily  sublimes. 

Arsenic  has  a  steel-gray  color,  and  high  metallic  lustre :  it  is  crystalline 
and  very  brittle ;  it  tarnishes  in  the  air,  but  may  be  preserved  unchanged 
in  pure  water.  Its  density,  in  the  solid  state,  is  5*7  to  5  9.  When  heated, 
it  volatilizes  without  fusion,  and  if  air  be  present,  oxidizes  to  arsenious 
oxide.  Its  vapor  density,  compared  with  that  of  hydrogen,  is  150,  which 
is  twice  its  atomic  weight,  so  that  its  molecule  in  the  gaseous  state,  like 
that  of  phosphorus,  occupies  only  half  the  volume  of  a  molecule  of  hj- 
drogen  (p.  228).     The  vapor  has  the  odor  of  garlic. 

Arsenic  combines  with  metals  in  the  same  manner  as  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus, which  it  resembles,  especially  the  latter,  in  many  respects:  indeed, 
it  is  often  regarded  as  a  metalloid. 

Arsenic,  like  nitrogen,  behaves  in  most  respects  as  a  triad  element,  not 
being  capable  of  uniting  with  more  than  three  atoms  of  any  one  monad 
element.  Thus,  it  forms  the  compounds  AsHj,  AsClj,  AsBr,,  &c.,  but  no 
compound  analogous  to  the  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  or  antimony.  But 
just  as  ammonia,  NH,,  can  take  up  the  elements  of  hydrochloric  acid  to 
form  sal-ammoniac,  hiH4Cl,  in  which  nitrogen  appears  quinquivalent,  so 
likewise  can  arsenetted  hydrogen  or  arsine,  As^^^H,,  unite  with  the  chlorides, 
bromides,  &c.  of  the  radicals,  methyl,  ethyl,  &e.,  to  form  salts  in  which 
the  arsenic  appears  to  be  quinquivalent,  e.  g. : 

Arsenethylium  bromide  .     .     .     AB^Hj(C|H.)Br.,  &e. 
Arsenmethylium  chloride  .     .     .  As*Hg(CH3)Cl. 

In  like  manner,   arsentrimethyl,  As'''(CHj)y  unites  with  the  chlorides 
of  methyl  and  ethyl,  forming  the  compounds  Ab'(CH,)4C1  and  As'(CH,), 

(C,H,)Cl. 

Arsenic  likewise  forms  two  oxides,  viz.,  arsenious  oxide,  As^'%0,,  and 
arsenic  oxide,  As^O^,  with  corresponding  acids  and  salts,  analogous  to  phos- 
phorous and  phosphoric  compounds ;  the  arsenates,  in  particular,  are  iso- 
morphous  with  the  other  phosphates,  and  resemble  them  closely  in  many 
other  respects. 

Arsenious  Chloride,  AsCl,.  —  This,  the  only  known  chloride  of  arsenic, 
is  produced,  with  emission  of  heat  and  light,  when  powdered  arsenic  is 
thrown  into  chlorine  gas.  It  is  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  1  part 
of  metallic  arsenic  and  6  parts  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  by  distil- 
ling arsenious  oxide  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  or  with  a  mixture  of 
common  salt  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  colorless,  volatile,  highly  poisonous 
liquid,  decomposed  by  water  into  arsenious  and  hydrochloric  acids.  Ant- 
nious  iodide,  Asl^  is  formed  by  heating  metallic  arsenic  with  iodine :  it  is  a 
deep-red  crystaUine  substance,  capable  of  sublimation.  The  corresponding 
bronude  tkud  fluoride  are  both  liquid. 
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Htdbibes. — Arsenic  forms  two  hydrides,  containing  2  and  8  atoms  of 
hjdrogen  combined  with  1  atom  of  arsenic. 

The  trihydride,  Araenious  hydride,  Artenetted  hydrogen  or  Arsine,  AsH,, 
analogous  in  composition  to  ammonia,  phosphinOi  and  stibine,  is  obtained 
pare  by  the  action  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  on  an  alloy  of  equal  parts  of 
zinc  and  arsenic,  and  is  produced  in  greater  or  less  proportion  wheneyer 
hjdrogen  is  set  free  in  contact  with  arsenious  acid.  Arsenetted  hydrogen 
is  a  colorless  gas,  of  specific  gravity  2*695,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and 
having  the  smell  of  garlic.  It  burns,  when  kindled,  with  a  blue  flame, 
generating  arsenious  acid.  It  is  also  decomposed  by  transmission  through 
a  red-hot  tube.  Many  metallic  solutions  are  precipitated  by  this  substance. 
When  inhaled,  it  is  exceedingly  poisonous,  eyen  in  yery  minute  quantity. 

AsH, 

The  dihydridej  AsH^  or  rather  As^H^  =  I        ,  is  produced  by  passing  an 

AsH, 
electric  current  through  water,  the  negatiye  pole  being  formed  of  metallic 
trsenic:  also  when  potassium  or  sodium  arsenide  is  dissoWcd  in  water. 
It  is  a  brown  powder,  which  giyes  off  hydrogen  when  heated  in  a  close 
Tessel,  and  burns  when  heated  in  the  air.  It  is  analogous  in  composition 
to  arsendimethyl  or  cacodyl,  A82(CH,)f. 

AasKxious  Oxide,  Acid,  akd  Salts. — Arteniowt  oxide,,  As^O^,  also  called 
vhitt  oxide  of  araeme,  is  produced  in  the  manner  already  mentioned.  It  is 
commonly  met  with  in  the  form  of  a  heavy,  white,  glassy>looking  substance, 
with  smooth  conchoidal  fracture,  which  has  evidently  undergone  fusion. 
When  freshly  prepared  it  is  often  transparent,  but  by  keeping  becomes 
opaque,  at  the  same  time  slightly  diminishing  in  density,  and  acquiring  a 
greater  degree  of  solubility  in  water.  100  parts  of  that  liquid  dissolve  at 
100°  about  11*5  parts  of  the  opaque  variety:  the  largest  portion  separates, 
however,  on  cooling,  leaving  about  8  parts  dissolved :  the  solution,  which 
contains  arseniotts  acid,  feebly  reddens  litmus.  Cold  water,  agitated  with 
powdered  arsenious  oxide,  takes  up  a  still  smaller  'quantity.  Alkalies  dis- 
solve this  substance  freely,  forming  arsenites ;  compounds  with  ammonia, 
baryta,  strontia,  lime,  magnesia,  and  mnnganous  oxide  also  have  been 
formed:  the  silver  salt  is  a  beautiful  lemon-yellow  precipitate.  The  ar- 
senites are,  however,  very  unstable,  and  have  been  but  little  examined. 
Those  which  have  the  composition  AsO^M,  or  As^O, .  M^O,  are  generally  re- 
garded as  normal  salts;  there  are  also  arsenites  containing  AbJO^M^,  or 
As^O, .  2M,0,  and  AsO.Mg,  or  Asfi^ .  SM^O,  besides  acid  salts.  Arsenious 
oxide  is  easily  soluble  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid.  Its  vapor  is  colorless  and 
inodorous,  and  it  crystallizes  on  solidifying  in  brilliant  transparent  octo- 
hedrons.  The  oxide  or  acid  itself  has  a  feeble  sweetish  and  astringent 
taste,  and  is  a  most  fearful  poison. 

Absbxic  Oxide,  Acid,  and  Salts.  —  When  powdered  arsenious  oxide  is 
dissolved  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  and  oxidized  by  the  addition  of  nitric 
acid,  the  latter  being  added  as  long  as  red  vapors  are  produced,  the  whole 
then  cautiously  evaporated  to  complete  dryness,  and  the  residue  heated  to 
low  redness,  arsenic  oxide,  As^O^,  remains  in  the  form  of  a  white  anhydrous 
mass  which  has  no  action  upon  litmus.  When  strongly  heated,  it  is  resolved 
into  arsenious  oxide  and  free  oxygen.  In  water  it  dissolves  slowly  but  com- 
pletely, giving  a  highly  acid  solution,  which,  on  being  evaporated  to  a 
Bjropy  consistence,  deposits,  after  a  time,  hydrated  crystals  of  arsenic  acid, 
containing  2A80.Hg.OH,,  or  AsjOj.SOH,  +  Aq.  These  crystals,  when 
heated  to  100°,  give  off  their  water  of  crystallization  and  leave  trihydrated 
itrtetUe  add,  AsO^H,,  or  As-O,.  SOH,;  at  140°— 100°  the  dihydrate,  As^O-H^. 
or  AsjOg.  20H,,  is  left ;  and  at  260°  the  monohydrate,  AsOjH,  or  ASgO^.  OH.. 
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Th«  aqueous  solutions  of  the  thre«  hydrates  and  of  the  anhydrons  oxide 
exhibit  exactly  the  same  characters,  and  all  contain  the  trihydrate,  the 
other  hydrates  being  immediately  conrerted  into  that  compound  when  dis- 
solved in  water;  in  this  respect  the  hydrates  of  arsenic  acid  differ  essen- 
tially fVom  those  of  phosphoric  acid  ^p.  285). 

Arsenic  acid  is  a  Tery  powerful  acid,  forming  salts  isomorphous  with  the 
corresponding  phosphates :  it  is  also  tribasic.  A  sodium  anenate^  A804HNa,. 
I2OH2,  undistinguishablo  in  appearance  from  common  sodium  phosphate, 
may  be  prepared  by  adding  the  carbonate  to  a  solution  of  arsenic  acid,  until 
an  alkaline  reaction  is  apparent,  and  then  eyaporating.  This  salt  also 
crystallizes  with  7  molecules  of  water.  Another  arsenate,  AsO^Na^.  120H^ 
is  produced  when  sodium  carbonate  in  excess  is  ftised  with  arsenic  acid,  or 
when  the  preceding  salt  is  mixed  with  caustic  soda.  A  third,  AsO^H^Na. 
OH,,  is  made  by  substituting  an  excess  of  arsenic  acid  for  the  solution  of 
alkali.  The  alkaline  arsenates  which  contain  basic  water  lose  the  latter  at 
a  red  heat,  but,  unlike  the  phosphates,  recover  it  when  again  dissohed. 
The  arsenates  of  the  alkalies  are  soluble  in  water:  those  of  the  earths  and 
other  metallic  oxides  are  insoluble,  but  are  dissolved  by  acid.  The  precip- 
itate with  silver  nitrate  is  highly  charaoteristio  of  arsenic  acid :  it  is  red- 
dish-brown. 

SrLPHiDBS.  — Two  sulphides  of  arsenic  are  known.  The  ditulpkidt,  Asfi^ 
occurs  native  as  Realgar.  It  is  formed  artificially  by  heating  arsenic  acid 
with  the  proper  proportion  of  sulphur.  It  is  an  orange-red,  fusible,  and 
volatile  substance,  employed  in  painting,  and  by  the  pyrotechnist  in  making 
tekite  fire.  The  tritulphidt  or  arseniotu  wlphidty  AsS.,  also  occurs  native  as 
Orpimentf  and  is  prepared  artificially  by  fusing  arsenic  with  the  appropriate 
quantity  of  sulphur,  or  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid  with 
hydrogen  sulphide.  It  is  a  golden-yellow,  crystalline  substance,  fusible, 
and  volatile  by  heat.  A  cold  solution  of  arsenic  acid  is  not  immediately 
precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  but  after  some  hours  the  solution,  satu- 
rated with  hydrogen  sulphide,  yields  a  light-yellow  deposit  of  sulphur,  the 
arsenic  acid  being  reduced  to  arsenious  acid,  which  is  then  gradually  con- 
verted into  lemon-yellow  arsenious  sulphide.  In  boiling  solutionb  the  pre- 
cipitation takes  place  immediately.  The  mixture  of  sulphur  and  trisulphide, 
thus  produced,  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  pentasulphide,  corresponding 
to  arsenic  acid. 

The  disulphide  and  trisulphide  of  arsenic  are  sulphur-acids,  uniting  with 
other  metallic  sulphides  to  form  sulphur-salts.  Those  of  the  disulphide  are 
called  hypondpharsenitet ;  they  are  but  little  known.  The  salts  of  arsenious 
sulphide  are  called  tulphanenitea.  Their  composition  may  be  represented 
by  that  of  the  potassium  salts,  viz.,  As^^K,  or  AsS^  K^S;  As^^K^,  or 
As,S,.  2K,S,  and  AsSgK,,  or  As,S,.  8K,S.  Of  these  the  bibasio  salts  are  the 
most  common.  The  sulpharsenites  of  the  alkali-metals  and  alkaline  earth- 
metals  are  soluble  in  water,  and  may  be  prepared  by  digesting  arsenious 
sulphide  in  the  solutions  of  the  corresponding  hydrates  or  sulph-hydrates ; 
the  rest  are  insoluble  and  are  obtained  by  precipitation.  Sulphur-salts, 
called  sulpharamateSj  corresponding  in  composition  to  the  arsenates,  are  pro- 
duced, in  like  manner,  by  digesting  the  mixture  of  sulphur  and  arsenious 
sulphide,  precipitated,  as  above  mentioned,  from  arsenic  acid,  in  solutions 
of  alkaline  hydrates  or  sulph-hydrates ;  also  by  passing  gaseous  hydrogen 
sulphide  through  solutions  of  arsenates.  There  are  three  sulph-arsenates 
of  potassium,  containing  AsSJK,  or  Aafi^.K^B;  As^S^K^,  or  A8^5.2K^$; 
and  AsS4K^  or  As^S^-SK^S.  The  sulph-arsenates  of  the  alkali-metals  and 
alkaline  earth-mctals  are  soluble  in  water ;  the  rest  are  insoluble  and  are 
obtained  by  precipitation. 
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Anenious  aeid  is  diBiingaished  by  characters  which  cannot  be  misun- 
derstood. 

Siitfr  nitrate,  mixed  with  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid  in  water,  occasions 
no  precipitate,  or  merely  a  faint  cloud :  but  if  a  little  alkali,  or  a  drop  of 
ammonia,  be  added,  a  yellow  precipitate  of  silver  arsenite  immediately  falls. 
The  precipitate  is  exceedingly  soluble  in  excess  of  ammonia;  that  sub- 
staace  must,  therefore,  be  added  with  great  caution ;  it  is  likewise  very 
soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Cuprie  ndphatc  gives  no  precipitate  with  solution  of  arsenious  acid,  until 
the  addition  has  been  made  of  a  little  alkali,  when  a  brilliant  ycllow-grcen 
precipitate  (Scheele's  green)  falls,  which  also  is  very  soluble  in  excess  of 
ammonia. 

Hifdnygm  sulphide  passed  into  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid,  to  which  a  few 
drops  of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  have  been  added,  occasions  the  pro> 
duction  of  a  copious  bright-yellow  precipitate  of  orpiment,  which  is  dis- 
Bohed  with  facility  by  ammonia,  and  reprecipitated  by  acids. 

Solid  arsenious  oxide,  heated  by  the  blowpipe  in  a  narrow  glass  tube  with 
imsll  fragments  of  dry  charcoal,  affords  a  sublimate  of  metallic  arsenic  in 
the  shape  of  a  brilliant  steel-gray  metallic  ring.  A  portion  of  this,  detached 
by  the  point  of  a  knife,  and  heated  in  a  second  glass  tube,  with  access  of 
air,  yields,  in  its  turn,  a  sublimate  of  colorless,  transparent,  octohedral 
crjstals  of  arsenious  oxide. 

All  these  experiments,  which  jointly  give  demonstrative  proof  of  the 
presence  of  the  substance  in  question,  may  be  performed  with  perfect  pre- 
cision and  certainty  upon  exceedingly  small  quantities  of  material. 

The  detection  of  arsenious  acid  in  complex  mixtures,  con- 
taining organic  matter  and  common  salt,  as  beer,  gruel,  soup,  ^'ff'  174. 
&c.,  or  the  fluid  contents  of  the  stomach  in  cases  of  poison 
iog,  is  a  very  far  more  difficult  problem,  but  one  which  is, 
an  fortunately,  often  required  to  be  solved.  These  organic 
matters  interfere  completely  with  the  liquid  tests,  and  render 
their  indications  worthless.  Sometimes  the  diffieulty  may  be 
eluded  by  a  diligent  search  in  the  suspected  liquid,  and  in  the 
vessel  containing  it,  for  fragments  or  powder  of  solid  arseni- 
ous' oxide,  which,  from  its  small  degree  of  solubility,  often 
escape  solution,  and  from  the  high  density  of  the  substance, 
may  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessels  in  which  the  fluids 
tre  contained.  If  anything  of  the  kind  be  found,  it  may  be 
wuhed  by  decantation  with  a  little  cold  water,  dried,  and  then 
reduced  with  charcoal.  For  the  latter  purpose,  a  small  glass 
tube  is  taken,  having  the  figure  represented  in  the  margin ; 
vhite  German  glass,  free  from  lead,  is  to  be  preferred.  The 
arsenious  oxide,  or  what  is  suspected  to  be  such,  is  dropped 
to  the  bottom,  and  covered  with  splinters  or  little  fragments  of 
charcoal,  the  tube  being  filled  to  the  shoulder.  The  whole  is 
gently  heated,  to  expel  any  moisture  that  may  be  present  in  the  charcoal, 
and  the  deposited  water  wiped  from  the  interior  of  the  tube  with  bibulous 
paper.  The  narrow  part  of  the  tube  containing  the  charcoal,  from  a  to  b, 
is  now  heated  by  the  blowpipe  flame ;  when  red-hot,  the  tube  is  inclined,  so 
that  the  bottom  also  may  become  heated.  The  arsenious  oxide,  if  present, 
is  Taporized,  and  reduced  by  the  charcoal,  and  a  ring  of  metallic  arsenic 
deposited  on  the  cool  part  of  the  tube.  To  complete  the  experiment, 
the  tube  may  be  melted  at  a  by  the  point  of  the  flame,  drawn  off,  and 
closed,  and  the  arsenic  oxidized  to  arsenious  oxide,  by  chasing  it  up 
and  down  by  the  heat  of  a  small  spirit-lamp.  A  little  water  may  after- 
wards be  introduced,  and  boiled  in  the  tube,  by  which  the  arsenious 
oxide  will  be  dissolved,   and  to  this  solution  the  tests  of  silver  nitrate 
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and  ammonia,  copper  sulphate  and  ammonia,  and  hydro^n  sulphide,  may 
be  applied. 

When  the  search  for  solid  arsenious  oxide  fails,  the  liquid  itself  must  be 
examined ;  a  tolerably  limpid  solution  must  be  obtained,  from  which  the 
arsenic  may  be  precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  the  orpiment  col- 
lected, and  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  It  is  in  the  first  part  of  this 
operation  that  the  chief  difficulty  is  found :  such  organic  mixtures  refuse  to 
filter,  or  filter  so  slowly  as  to  render  some  method  of  acceleration  indispen- 
sable.* Boiling  with  a  little  caustic  potash  or  acetic  acid  will  sometimes 
effect  this  object.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  a  plan  which  has  been 
found  successful  in  a  Taricty  of  cases  in  which  a  very  small  quantity  of 
arsenious  acid  had  been  purposely  added  to  an  organic  mixture: — Oil  of 
yitriol,  itself  perfectly  free  from  arsenic,  is  mixed  with  the  saspect4>d 
liquid,  in  the  proportion  of  about  a  measured  ounce  to  a  pint,  haying  been 
preyiously  diluted  with  a  little  water,  and  the  whole  is  boiled  in  a  flask  for 
half  an  hour,  or  until  a  complete  separation  of  solid  and  liquid  matter 
becomes  manifest.  The  acid  conyerts  any  starch  that  may  be  present  into 
dextrin  and  sugar:  it  completely  coagulates  albuminous  substances,  and 
casein,  in  the  case  of  milk,  and  brings  the  whole  in  a  yery  short  time  into 
a  state  in  which  filtration  is  both  easy  and  rapid.  Through  the  filtered 
solution,  when  cold,  a  current  of  hydrogen  sulphide  is  transmitted,  and  the 
liquid  is  warmed,  to  facilitate  the  deposition  of  the  arsenious  sulphide, 
which  falls  in  combination  with  a  large  quantity  of  organic  matter,  which 
often  communicates  to  it  a  dirty  color.  This  is  collected  upon  a  small  filter, 
and  washed.  It  is  next  transferred  to  a  capsule,  nnd  heated  with  a  mix- 
ture of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  by  which  the  organic  impurities  are 
in  great  measure  destroyed,  and  the  arsenic  oxidized  to  arsenic  acid.  The 
solution  is  eyaporated  to  dryness,  the>  soluble  part  taken  up  by  dilute  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and  then  the  solution  saturated  with  sulphurous  acid, 
whereby  the  arsenic  acid  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  arsenious  acid,  the  sul- 
phurous being  oxidized  to  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  of  arsenious  acid 
may  now  be  precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide  without  any  difficulty.  The 
liquid  is  warmed,  and  the  precipitate  washed  by  decantation,  and  dried. 
It  is  then  mixed  with  black  flux^  and  heated  in  a  small  glass  tube,  similar  to 
that  already  described,  with  similar  precautions;  a  ring  of  reduced  arsenic 
is  obtained,  which  may  be  oxidized  to  arsenious  oxide,  and  further  ex- 
amined. The  black  flux  is  a  mixture  of  potassium  carbonate  and  charcoal, 
obtained  by  calcining  cream  of  tartar  in  a  close  crucible ;  the  alkali  trans- 
forms the  sulphide  into  arsenious  acid,  the  charcoal  subsequently  effecting 
the  deoxidation.  A  mixture  of  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate  and  charcoal 
may  be  substituted  with  advantage  for  the  common  black  flux,  as  it  is  less 
hygroscopic. 

Other  methods  of  proceeding,  different  in  principle  from  the  foregoing, 
haye  been  proposed,  as  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Marsh,  which  is  exceedingly 
delicate.  The  suspected  liquid  is  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
placed  in  contact  with  metallic  zinc;  the  hydrogen  reduces  the  arsenious 
acid  and  combines  with  the  arsenic,  if  any  be  present.  The  gas  is  burned 
at  a  jet,  and  a  piece  of  glass  or  porcelain  held  in  the  flame,  when  any  ad- 
mixture of  arsenetted  hydrogen  is  at  once  known  by  the  production  of  a 
brilliant  black  metallic  spot  of  reduced  arsenic  on  the  porcelain;  or  the 
gas  is  passed  through  a  glass  tube  heated  at  one  or  two  places  to  redness, 
whereby  the  arsenetted  hydrogen  is  decomposed,  a  ring  of  metallic  arsenic 
appearing  behind  the  heated  portion  of  the  tube. 

It  has  been  observed  (page  419)  that  antimonetted  hydrogen  gives  a 
similar  result.  In  order  to  distinguish  the  two  substances,  tho  gas  may  be 
passed  into  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate.     Both  gases  give  rise  to  a  black 

*  BeepcctiDg  the  ieparation  of  the  anenlone  acid  by  dialjtito,  see  |mi««  149. 
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preeipitsie,  which,  in  the  case  of  antimonetted  hydrogen,  conflisis  of  siWer 
antimonide,  AgySb,  whilst  in  the  case  of  arsenetted  hydrogen,  it  is  pure 
siher,  the  arsenic  being  then  converted  into  arsenious  acid,  which  com- 
bines with  a  portion  of  siWer  oxide.  The  silver  arsenite  remains  dissolved 
in  the  nitric  acid  which  is  liberated  bj  the  precipitation  of  the  silver,  and 


Fig.- 176. 


maj  be  thrown  down  with  its  characteristic  yellow 
color  by  adding  ammonia  to  the  liquid  filtered  off  from 
the  black  precipitate.  The  black  silver  antimonide, 
when  carefully  washed,  and  subsequently  boiled  with 
s  solution  of  tartaric  acid,  yields  a  solution  containing 
antimony  only,  from  which  hydrogen  sulphide  sepa- 
rates the  characteristic  orange-yellow  precipitate  of  an- 
timonious  sulphide. 

A  convenient  form  of  Marsh*s  instrument  is  that 
shown  in  fig.  175 :  it  consists  of  a  bent  tube,  having  two 
bulbs  blown  upon  it,  fitted  with  a  stop-cock  and  nar- 
row jet.  Slips  of  line  are  put  into  the  lower  bulb, 
which  is  afterwards  filled  with  the  liquid  to  be  ex- 
amined. On  replacing  the  stop-cock,  closed,  the  gas 
collects  and  forces  the  liquid  into  the  upper  bulb, 
which  then  acts  by  its  hydrostatic  pressure,  and  ex- 
pels the  gas  through  the  jet  so  soon  as  the  stop-cock  is 
opened.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  both  common 
sine  and  sulphuric  acid  often  contain  traces  of  arsenic. 
Mr.  Bloxam*  has  proposed  an  important  modification 
of  Marsh's  process  for  the  detection  of  arsenic  and  antimony  in  organic 
substances,  which  is  based  on  the  behavior  of  solutions  of  these  metals 
under  the  influence  of  the  electric  current.  Antimony  is  deposited  in  the 
metallic  state,  without  any  disengagement  of  antimonetted  hydrogen,  while 
arsenic  is  evolved  as  arsenetted  hydrogen,  which  may  be  recognized  by  the 
characters  already  indicated. 

A  slip  of  copper-foil  boiled  in  the  poisoned  liquid,  previously  acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  withdraws  the  arsenic,  and  becomes  covered  with 
a  white  alloy.  By  heating  the  metal  in  a  glass  tube,  the  arsenic  is  expelled, 
and  oxidised  to  arsenious  acid.     This  is  called  Reiosch's  test. 


BismriH. 

Atomic  weight,  210.     Symbol,  Bi. 

BisntTTH  is  fonnd  chiefly  in  the  metallic  state,  disseminated  through 
various  rocks,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  simple  exposure  to  heat.  The 
metal  is  highly  crystalline  and  very  brittle:  it  has  a  reddish-whit«  color, 
and  a  density  of  9*9.  Crystals  of  great  beauty  may  be  obtained  by  slowly 
cooling  a  considerable  mass  of  this  substance  until  solidification  has  cora- 
ffleqeed,  then  piercing  the  crust,  and  pouring  out  the  fluid  residue.  Bis- 
mnth  melts  at  about  260*'  C.  (500^  F.),  and  volatilizes  at  a  high  temperature. 
It  is  remarkable  as  being  the  most  diamagnetic  of  all  known  bodies.  It  is 
little  oxidized  by  the  air,  but  burns  when  strongly  heated  with  a  bluish 
flsme.    Nitric  acid,  somewhat  diluted,  dissolves  it  freely. 

Bismuth  forms  three  classes  of  compounds,  in  which  it  is  bi-,  tri-,  and 
qninquivalent  respectively.  The  tri-compounds  are  the  most  stable  and 
the  most  numerous.  The  only  known  compounds  in  which  bismuth  is  quin- 
qniralent  are  indeed  the  pentoxide,  BijOg,  together  with  the  corresponding 
Mid  and  metallic  salts.     Nevertheless,  bismuth  is  regarded  as  a  pentad,  on 

*  Journal  Chem.  Soc.,  xiil.  338. 
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acoonni  of  the  analogy  of  iU  compound  with  those  of  antimony.  SeTenl 
bismuth  compounds  are  known  in  which  the  metal  is  apparently  biralent, 
but  really  triTalent,  as : 

Bi'^Cl,  Bi'^O 

BifCl^,  or   I  ;     Bifi^  or    |       ,  &o. 

Bi'^Cl,  Bi^'O 

Chlorides.  —  The  trichloride  or  Bitmuthotu  chloride  is  formed  when  bis- 
muth is  heated  in  a  current  of  chlorine  gas,  and  passes  OTer  as  a  white, 
easily  fusible  substance,  which  readily  attracts  moisture  from  the  air,  and 
is  conyerted  into  a  crystallized  hydrate.  The  same  substance  is  produced 
when  bismuth  is  dissolved  in  nitromuriatic  acid,  and  the  solution  CTspo- 
rated.  Bismuthous  chloride  dissolves  in  water  containing  hydrochloric 
acid,  but  is  decomposed  by  pure  water,  yielding  a  white  precipitate  of  oxy- 
chloride : 

BiCl,  +  OH,  =  BiClO  +  2HC1. 

The  dichloride^  Bi^Cl^,  produced  by  heating  the  trichloride  with  met&Utc 
bismuth,  is  a  brown,  crystalline,  easily  fusible  mass,  readily  decomposed 
by  water.  At  a  high  temperature  it  is  resolved  into  the  trichloride  acd 
metallic  bismuth. 

Oxides. — The  trioxide^  or  Biamuthoua  oxide^  is  a  straw-yellow  powder,  ob- 
tained by  gently  igniting  the  neutral  or  basic  nitrate.  It  is  fusible  at  a 
high  temperature,  and  in  that  state  acts  towards  siliceous  matter  as  a 
powerful  flux. 

The  hydrate,  Bi^^^HO,.  or  Bi^O,.  OH,,  is  obtained  as  a  white  precipitate 
when  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  is  decomposed  by  an  alkali.  Both  the  hy- 
drate and  the  anhydrous  oxide  dissolve  in  the  stronger  acids,  forming  the 
bismuthous  salts,  which  have  the  composition  Bi^^^R,,  where  R  denotes  an 
acid  radical,  e,  g.,  Bi^'^Cl,.  Bi^''(NO,),,  Bi^'',(S04),.  Many  of  these  salts 
crystallise  well,  but  cannot  exist  in  solution  unless  an  excess  of  acid  is 
present.  On  diluting  the  solutions  with  water,  a  basic  salt  is  precipitated, 
and  an  acid  salt  remains  in  solution. 

The  normal  nitrate,  Bi'^'(NO,), .  60 H,,  or  Bi,0, .  8N,0, .  lOOH,,  form?  Urge 
transparent  colorless  crystals,  which  are  decomposed  by  water  in  the  man- 
ner just  mentioned,  yielding  an  acid  solution  containing  a  little  bismuth, 
and  a  brilliant  white  crystalline  powder,  which  varies  to  a  certain  extent 
in  composition  according  to  the  temperature  and  the  quantity  of  water  em- 
ployed, but  frequently  consists  of  a  basic  nitrate,  Bi,0, .  NjO^ .  20H,,  or 
Bi'''(NOj), .  BijO, .  30H,.  A  solution  of  bismuth  nitrate,  free  from  any 
great  excess  of  acid,  poured  into  a  large  quantity  of  cold  water,  yields  an 
insoluble  basic  nitrate,  very  similar  in  appearance  to  the  above,  but  con- 
taining rather  a  large  proportion  of  bismuth  oxide.  This  basic  nitrate  was 
once  extensively  employed  as  a  cosmetic,  but  it  is  said  to  injure  the  skin, 
rendering  it  yellow  and  leather-like.     It  is  used  in  medicine. 

Bitmuth  pentozide,  or  Biemuthic  oxide,  —  When  bismuth  trioxide  is  sus- 
pended in  a  strong  solution   of  potash,   and    chlorine    passed  through 
the  liquid,  decomposition  of  water  ensues,  hydrochloric  acid  being  formed, 
Md  the  trioxide  being  converted  into  the  pentoxide.     To  separate  any 
trioxide  that  may  have  escaped  oxidation,   the  powder  is  treated  with 
dilute  nitric  acid,  when  the  bismuthic  oxide  is  left  as  a  reddish  powder, 

which  is  insoluble  in  water.     This  substance  combines  with  bases,  but  the 

compounds  are  not  very  well  known.     According  to  Arppe,  there  is  an  acid 

I^UBOum  bismuthate  containing  Bi,KHO„  or  2Bi,05.  |  ^^.   The  pentoxide 

wVien  heated  loses  oxygen,  an  intermediate  oxide,  Bi^O^,  being  formed, 
vtojai  ma?  be  considered  as  bismuthous  bismuthate,  2B\fi^  =  BijO, .  BijOg. 
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Ksmnth  is  suffioiently  characterized  by  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrate 
and  oUoride  and  by  water,  and  by  the  black  precipitate  of  bismuth  sulphide, 
insoloble  in  ammonium-sulphide,  which  its  solutions  yield  when  exposed  to 
the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide. 

A  mixture  of  8  parts  of  bismuth,  6  parts  of  lead,  and  8  of  tin,  is  known 
under  the  name  of  fusible  metal,  and  is  employed  in  taking  impressions  from 
dies  and  for  other  purposes :  it  melts  below  lOO^C. 

Bismuth  is  used,  in  conjunction  with  antimony,  in  the  construction  of 
thermo-electric  piles,  these  two  metals  forming  the  opposite  extremes  of  the 
thermo-electric  series. 


VAVADITTM. 
Atomic  weighty  51*2.    Symbol,  V. 

YAiTADirM  is  found,  in  small  quantity,  in  some  iron  ores,  and  also  as  vano' 
date  of  lead.  It  has  also  been  discovered  in  the  iron  slag  of  Staffordshire, 
and  recently,  by  Roscoe,*  in  larger  quantity  in  the  copper-bearing  beds  at 
Alderley  Edge  and  Mottram  St.  Andrews,  in  Cheshire.  Metallic  vanadium 
remains  when  vanadium  nitride  is  heated  to  whiteness  in  ammonia  gas,  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  obtained  pure.  It  is  described  as  a  white, 
brittle  substance,  having  a  strong  lustre,  and  very  refractory  in  the  fire. 

Vanadium  was,  till  lately,  regarded  as  a  hexad  metal,  analogous  to  tang- 
sten  and  molybdenum ;  but  Roscoe  has  shown  that  it  is  a  pentad,  belonging 
to  the  phosphorus  and  arsenic  group.  This  conclusion  is  based  upon  the 
composition  of  the  oxides  and  oxychlorides ;  and  on  the  isomorphism  of  the 
vanadates  with  the  phosphates.  The  chlorides,  and  other  compounds  of 
vanadium  with  monad  chlorous  elements,  have  not  yet  been  obtained. 

YAKADirM  OxiDKS. — Vanadium  forms  four  oxides,  represented  by  the 
formuI»,  V.O,  ^fir  ^fii*  ^s^s*  analogous  therefore  to  the  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen, excepting  that  the  vanadium  oxide  analogous  to  nitrogen  monoxide  is 
not  yet  known. 

The  dioxide^  V|0«  which  was  regarded  by  Berzelius  as  metallic  vanadium, 
is  obtained  by  reaucing  either  of  the  higher  oxides  with  potassium,  or  by 
passing  the  vapor  of  vanadium-oxytricbloride,  (VOCI3),  mixed  with  excess 
of  hydrogen,  through  a  combustion-tube  containing  red-hot  charcoal.  As 
obtained  by  the  second  process,  it  forms  a  light-gray  glittering  powder,  or 
a  metallically  lustrous  crystalline  crust,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  8-64, 
brittle,  very  difficult  to  fuse,  and  a  conductor  of  electricity.  When  heated 
to  redness  in  the  air,  it  takes  fire  and  burns  to  black  oxide.  It  is  insoluble 
in  snlphuric,  hydrochloric,  and  hydrofluoric  acid,  but  dissolves  easily  in 
nitromariatic  acid,  forming  a  dark-blue  liquid. 

The  dioxide  may  be  prepared  in  solution  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydro- 
gen (evolved  by  metallic  zinc,  cadmium,  or  sodium-amalgam),  on  a  solution 
of  vanadic  acid  in  sulphuric  acid.  After  passing  through  all  shades  of  blue 
and  green,  the  liquid  acquires  a  permanent  lavender  tint,  and  then  contains 
the  vanadium  in  solution  as  dioxide,  or  as  hypo-vanadiout  salt.  This  com- 
poQDd  absorbs  oxygen  more  rapidly  than  any  other  known  agent,  and 
bleaches  indigo  and  other  vegetable  colors  as  quickly  as  chlorine. 

Vanadium  dioxide  may  be  regarded  as  entering  into  many  vanadium 
compounds,  as  a  bivalent  radical  (just  like  uranyl  in  the  uranio  compounds), 
and  may  therefore  be  called  vanadyl. 

Vanadium  trioxide,  V,0^  or  Vanadyl  monoxide,  (VjO,)''0,  is  obtained  by 
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igniting  the  pentoxide  in  hydrogen  gas,  or  in  a  cmoible  lined  with  char- 
coal. It  is  a  black  powder,  with  an  almost  metallic  lustre,  and  infusible; 
by  pressure  it  may  be  united  into  a  coherent  mass  which  conducts  elec- 
tricity. When  exposed  warm  to  the  air,  it  glows,  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is 
conTcrted  into  pentoxide.  At  ordinary  temperatures,  it  slowly  absorbs 
oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  tetroxide.  By  ignition  in  chlorine  gas  it  is 
conTerted  into  yanadyl-trichloride  and  Tanadium-pentoxide.  It  is  insoluble 
in  acids,  but  may  be  obtained  in  solution  by  the  reducing  action  of  nascent 
hydrogen  (cTolved  from  metallic  magnesium)  on  a  solution  of  yanadic  acid 
in  sulphuric  acid. 

Vanadiotu  oxide,  Vanadium  tetroxide,  or  Vanadyl  dioxide,  Yfi^  ^  ( ^ A)^r"~ 
This  oxide  is  produced,  either  by  the  oxidation  of  the  dioxide  or  trioxide, 
or  by  the  partial  reduction  of  the  pentoxide.  By  allowing  the  trioxide  to 
absorb  oxygen  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  tetroxide  is  obtained  in  blue 
shining  crystals.  It  dissolves  in  acids,  the  more  easily  in  proportion  as  it 
has  been  less  strongly  ignited,  forming  solutions  of  vanadiotu  saltt,  which 
have  a  bright  blue  color.  The  same  solutions  are  produced  by  the  action 
of  moderate  reducing  agents,  such  as  sulphurous,  sulph-hydric,  or  oxalic 
acid,  upon  vanadic  acid  in  solution ;  also  by  passing  air  through  acid  solu- 
tions of  the  dioxide  till  a  permanent  blue  color  is  attained.  With  the  hydrata 
and  normal  carbonates  of  the  fixed  alkalies,  they  form  a  grayish-white  precipi- 
tate of  bydrated  vanadious  oxide,  which  dissolves  in  a  moderate  excess  of 
the  reagent,  but  is  reprecipitated  by  a  large  excess  in  the  form  of  a  vanadite 
of  the  alkali-metal. 

Ammonia  in  excess  produces  a  brown  precipitate,  soluble  in  pure  water, 
but  insoluble  in  water  containing  ammonia. — Ammonium  sulphide  forms  tk 
black-brown  precipitate,  soluble  in  excess.  —  Tincture  of  galls  forms  a  finely 
divided  black  precipitate,  which  gives  to  the  liquid  the  appearance  of  ink. 

Vanadium-tetroxide  also  unites  with  the  more  basic  metallic  oxides,  form- 
ing salts  called  vanadites,  all  of  which  are  insoluble,  except  those  of  the 
alkali-metals.  The  solutions  of  the  alkaline  vanadites  are  brown,  but  when 
treated  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  they  acquire  a  splendid  red-purple  color, 
arising  from  the  formation  of  a  sulphur-salt.  —  Acids  color  them  blue,  by 
forming  a  double  vanadious  salt ;  tincture  ofgcdls  colors  them  blackish-blue. 
The  insoluble  vanadites,  when  moistened  or  covered  with  water,  become 
green,  and  are  converted  into  vanadates. 

Vanadium  pentoxide,  Vanadic  oxide,  or  Vanadyl  trioxide,  VjO^  ■=  (VjO,)Oj. 
This  is  the  highest  oxide  of  vanadium.  It  may  be  prepared  from  native 
lead  vanadate.  This  mineral  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  lead  and 
arsenic  are  precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  which  at  the  same  time  re- 
duces the  vanadium  pentoxide  to  tetroxide.  The  blue  filtered  solution  is 
then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  digested  in  ammonia,  which 
dissolves  out  the  vanadic  oxide  reproduced  during  evaporation.  In  this 
solution  a  lump  of  sal-ammoniac  is  put;  as  that  salt  dissolves,  ammonium 
vanadate  subsides  as  a  white  powder,  being  scarcely  soluble  in  a  saturated 
solution  of  ammonium  chloride.  By  exposure  to  a  temperature  below  red- 
ness in  an  open  crucible,  the  ammonia  is  expelled,  and  vanadic  oxide  left. 
By  a  similar  process,  Rosco  has  prepared  vanadic  oxide  from  a  lime  precip- 
itate containing  2  per  cent,  of  vanadium,  obtained  in  working  up  a  poor 
cobalt  ore  from  Mot  tram  in  Cheshire. 

Vanadium  pentoxide  has  a  reddish-yellow  color,  and  dissolves  in  1000 
parts  of  water,  forming  a  light  yellow  solution.  It  dissolves  also  in  the 
stronger  acids,  forming  red  or  yellow  solutions,  some  of  which  yield  crys- 
talline compounds  (vanadic  salts)  by  spontaneous  evaporation.  It  unites, 
however,  with  bases  more  readily  than  with  acids,  forming  salts  called  vana- 
dates. When  fused  with  alkaline  carbonates,  it  eliminates  3  molecules  of  car- 
bon dioxide,  forming  orthowmadaUs  analogous  to  the  orthoplosphates ;  thus : 
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8(C0,.Na,0)      +      VaO.      =     V.O5 .  SNftjO     +     SCO,. 
Sodium  car-  Yanadio  Sodium  ortho-  Carbon 

bonate.  oxide.  yanadate.  dioxide. 

It  also  forms  metavanadatea  analogous  to  the  metaphosphates,  and  two 
series  of  acid  vanadates  or  anhydrovanadate$,  yiz. : 

Lead  orthoranadate     .     (V04),Pb^^,  or   V-Oj .  SPb-'-'O 

Strontium  metavanadate  (V05),Sr^^  or    VjOg  .    Sr-'^O 

Strontium  divanadate       (VOjjjSr^' .    V^Oj  or  2V,05  .    Sr^'^O 
Strontium  trivanadate      (VO,),Sr^^  .  2VjO,  or  SVjOg  .    Sr^'^'O. 

Lead  metayanadate  occurs  natiye  as  deehenite;  the  orthoyanadate  also, 
combined  with  lead  chloride,  as  vanadinite  or  vanadite,  PhCl,.d(V04),Pb^ 
the  mineral  in  which  yanadium  was  first  discoyered.  Detcloizite  is  a  di- 
plumbic  yanadate,  V^OTPb^^,  ^^  ^2%  *  ^^^0,  analogous  in  composition  to  a 
pjrophosphate. 

The  metayanadates  are  mostly  jellow ;  some  of  them,  howeyer,  especially 
those  of  the  alkaline  earth-metals,  and  of  zinc,  cadmium,  and  lead,  are  con- 
yerted  by  warming  —  either  in  the  solid  state,  or  under  water,  or  in  aque- 
ous solution,  especially  in  presence  of  a  free  alkali  or  alkaline  carbonate -« 
into  isomeric  colorless  salts.  The  same  transformation  takes  place  also, 
though  more  slowly,  at  ordinary  temperatures.  The  metayanadates  of  al- 
kali-metal are  colorless.  The  acid  yanadates  are  yellow,  or  yellowish-red, 
both  in  the  solid  state  and  in  solution:  hence  the  solution  of  ajieutral  yana- 
date  becomes  yellowish-red  on  addition  of  an  acid.  The  metayanadates  of 
ammonium,  the  alkali-metals,  barium,  and  lead,  are  but  sparingly  soluble 
in  water;  the  other  metayanadates  are  more  soluble.  The  alkaline  yana- 
dates are  more  soluble  in  pure  water  than  in  water  containing  free  alkali 
or  salt:  hence  they  are  precipitated  from  their  solutions  by  addition  of 
alkali  in  excess,  or  of  salts.  The  yanadates  are  innoluble  in  alcohol.  The 
aqueous  solutions  of  yanadates  form  yellow  precipitates  with  antimony,  cop- 
per, Uad^  and  mercury  salts:  with  tincture  of  galU,  they  form  a  deep  black 
liquid,  which  has  been  proposed  for  use  as  yanadium  ink. 

Hydrogen  ndphide  reduces  them  to  yanadites,  changing  the  color  f^om  red 
or  yellow  to  blue,  and  forming  a  precipitate  of  sulphur.  Ammonium  sulphide 
colors  the  solutions  brown-red,  and,  on  adding  an  acid,  a  light-brown  pre- 
cipitate is  formed  consisting  of  yanadio  sulphide  mixed  with  sulphur,  the 
liquid  at  the  same  time  turning  blue.  Hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  the 
vanadates,  with  eyolution  of  chlorine  and  formatioA  of  yanadium  tetroxide. 

Vanadium  Oxtchlorides,  or  Vanadyl  Chlorides.  — Four  of  these  com- 
pounds are  known,  yiz.,  VOCl,,  VOCl,,  VOCl,  and  V,0,C1. 

The  oxytrichloride,  VO'^Clj  (formerly  regarded  as  yanadium  trichloride), 
is  prepared : 

(1)  By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  the  trioxide: 

3V,0,        -f-        CT„        =        V,0,        -f        4V0C1,. 

(2)  By  burning  the  dioxide  in  chlorine  gas,  or  by  passing  that  gas  oyer  an 
i^ited  mixture  of  the  trioxide,  tetroxide,  or  pentoxide,  and  condensing  the 
vapors  in  a  cooled  U-tube. 

Vanadium  oxytrichloride,  or  yanadyl  trichloride,  is  a  golden-yellow  liquid, 
of  specific  grayity  1-841  at  H-S®  C.  (68°  P^.  Boiling  point,  127«»  C.  {26(P 
y ).  Vapor-density,  by  experiment,  6*10o;  by  calculation,  6-119.  When 
exposed  t^  the  air,  it  emits  cinnabar-colored  vapors,  being  resolyed  by  the 
moisture  of  the  air  into  hydrochloric  and  yanadio  acids.  It  oxidizes  mag- 
nesium and  sodium.  Its  yapor,  passed  oyer  perfectly  pure  carbon  at  a  red 
heat,  yields  carbon  dioxide;  and  when  passed,  together  with  hydrogen, 
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through  a  red-hoi  tube,  yields  Tanadium  triozide.     These  reactioBB  ahow 
that  the  compound  contains  oxygen. 

The  other  oxjohlorides  of  vanadium  are  solid  bodies  obtained  by  partial 
reduction  of  the  oxytriohloride  with  zinc  or  hydrogen. 

Vanadium  Svlphidks.  —  Two  of  these  compounds  are  known,  anslogons 
to  the  tetroxide  and  pentoxide ;  both  are  sulphur  acids.  The  tetranlpkidt, 
or  VanadiouM  tulphide,  V2S4,  is  a  black  substance  formed  by  heating  the 
tetroxide  to  redness  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  sulphide;  also  as  a  hydrate 
by  dissolying  a  yanadious  salt  in  excess  of  an  alkaline  monosulphide,  and 
precipitating  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  ptntaaulpkide,  or  Vanadk  nd- 
phidtf  y^(«  18  formed  in  like  manner  by  precipitation  from  an  alkaline 
vanadate. 

Yahadium  Nitrides. — The  mononitride,  VN,  is  formed  by  heating  the 
compound  of  vanadium  oxytrichloride  with  ammonium  chloride  to  white- 
ness in  a  current  of  ammonia  gas.  It  is  a  greenish-white  powder  unalter- 
able in  the  air.  The  dmitride^  VN,,  or  V^N^,  is  obtained  by  exposing  the 
same  double  salt  in  ammonia  gas  to  a  moderate  heat.  It  is  a  black  powder 
strongly  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid.  These  compounds  are  of  importance, 
as  they  promise  to  yield  metallic  vanadium,  and  thence  also  the  chlorides, 
bromides,  &c.,  of  that  metaL 


All  vanadium  compounds  heated  with  borax  or  phosphorus-salt  in  the 
outer  blow-pipe  flame  produce  a  clear  bead,  which  is  colorless  if  the 
quantity  of  vanadium  is  small,  yellow  when  it  is  large ;  in  the  inner  flame 
the  bead  acquires  a  beautiful  green  color. 

Vanadic  and  chromic  acids  are  the  only  acids  whose  solutions  are  red: 
they  are  distinguished  from  one  another  by  the  vanadic  acid  becoming  blue, 
and  the  chromic  acid  green,  by  deoxidation. 

When  a  solution  of  vanadic  acid,  or  an  acidulated  solution  of  an  alkaline 
vanadate,  is  shaken  up  with  ether  containing  hydrogen  dioxide,  the  aqueous 
solution  acquires  a  red  color,  like  that  of  ferric  acetate,  while  the  ether 
remains  colorless.  This  reaction  will  serve  to  detect  the  presence  of  1  part 
of  vanadic  acid  in  40,000  parts  of  liquid.  The  other  reactions  of  vanadium 
in  solution  have  already  been  described. 


TAHTALinC. 
Atomic  weight,  182.     Symbol,  Ta. 

This  metal  was  discovered,  in  1803,  by  Ekeberg,  in  two  Swedbh  minerals, 
tantalite  and  yttrotantnlite.  A  very  similar  metal,  columbium,  had  been 
discovered  in  the  preceding  year  by  Hatchett,  in  columbite  from  Massachu- 
setts; and  Wollaston,  in  1807,  on  comparing  the  compounds  of  these  metals, 
concluded  that  they  were  identical,  an  opinion  which  was  for  many  years 
received  as  correct:  but  their  separate  identity  has  been  completely  estab- 
lished by  the  researches  of  H.  Rose  (commenced  in  1846),  who  gave  to  the 
metal  from  the  American  and  Bavarian  columbites,  the  name  KiohCwn,  by 
which  it  is  now  universally  known.  More  recently,  Marignac  has  shown 
that  nearly  all  tantalites  and  columbites  contain  both  tantalum  and  niobium 
(or  colnmbium),  some  tantalates,  from  Kimito,  in  Finland,  being,  how- 
ever, free  from  niobium,  and  some  of  the  Greenland  columbites  containing 
only  the  latter  metal  unmixed  with  tantalum.  In  all  these  minerals  tan- 
talum exists  as  a  tantalate  of  iron  and  manganese ;  y ttrotantalite  is  essen- 
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iMj  a  tantalate  of  Tttrinm,  containing  also  uranium,  calcium,  iron,  and 
other  metals.     Tantalum  is  also  contained  in  some  yarieties  of  wolfram. 

Metallic  tantalum  is  obtained  by  heating  the  fluotantalate  of  potassium 
or  sodium  with  metallic  sodium  in  a  well-covered  iron  crucible,  and 
washing  out  the  soluble  salts  with  water.  It  is  a  black  powder,  which, 
when  heated  in  the  air,  burns  with  a  bright  light,  and  is  converted,  though 
with  difficulty,  into  tantalic  oxide.  It  is  not  attacked  by  sulphuric,  hydro- 
chloric, nitric,  or  even  nitromuriatic  acid.  It  dissolves  slowly  in  warm 
■  aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  very  rapidly 
in  s  mixture  of  hydrofluoric  and  nitric  acids. 

Tantalum,  in  its  principal  compounds,  is  quinquivalent,  the  formula  of 
tantalic  chloride  being  TaCl^,  that  of  tantalic  fluoride,  TaF.,  and  that  of 
tantalic  oxide  (which,  in  combination  with  bases,  forms  the  tantalates) 
Ta.0,.  There  is  also  a  tantalous  oxide,  said  to  have  the  composition  TaO, 
and  a  corresponding  sulphide,  TaS,. 

Tantalio  Chlobidi.— TaClg  is  obtained,  as  a  yellow  sublimate,  by  ignit- 
ing an  intimate  mixture  of  tantalic  oxide  and  charcoal  in  a  stream  of 
chlorine  gas.  It  begins  to  volatiliie  at  144«  C.  (291o  F.)  and  melts  to  a 
yeUow  liquid  at  221«  C.  {4309  F.)  The  vapor-density  between  360o  and 
440»  (662*»  and  824®  FA  has  been  found  by  Deville  and  Troost  to  be  12-42 
referred  to  air,  or  178-9  referred  to  hydrogen:  by  calculation,  for  the 
normal  condensation  to  two  volumes,  it  is  179-76.  Tantalic  chloride  is  de- 
composed by  water,  yielding  hydrochloric  and  tantalic  acids;  but  the  de- 
composition is  not  oomplete  even  at  the  boiling-heat. 

Tavtalic  Flvobidk,  TaFg,  is  obtained  in  solution  by  treating  tanUlic  hy- 
drate  with  aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid.  The  solution,  mixed  with  alkaline 
fluorides,  forms  soluble  crystallizable  salts,  called  tantalofiuoridet  or  fluotan- 
talaUa.  The  potassium  salt,  TaK,Fy  or  TaF5.2KF,  crystallises  in  monocUnio 
prisms,  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  fluoniobate. 

Tastalic  Oxidb,  Ta,0„  is  produced  when  tantalum  burns  in  the  air,  also  by 
the  action  of  water  on  tantalic  chloride,  and  may  be  separated  as  a  hydrate 
from  the  tantalates  by  the  action  of  acids.  It  may  be  prepared  from  tan- 
UUte,  which  is  a  tantalate  of  iron  and  manganese,  by  fusing  the  finely  pul- 
Yerizcd  mineral  with  twice  its  weight  of  potassium  hydrate,  digesting  the 
fused  mass  m  hot  water,  and  supersaturating  the  filtered  solution  with  hy- 
drochloric or  nitric  acid :  hydrated  tantalic  oxide  is  then  precipitated  in 
whUe  flocks,  which  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  water.* 

Anhydrous  tantalic  oxide,  obtained  by  igniting  the  hydrate  or  sulphate, 
19  a  white  powder,  varying  in  density  from  7-022  to  8-264,  according  to  the 
temperature  to  which  it  has  been  exposed.  Heated  in  ammonia  gas  it 
yields  tantalum  nitride:  heated  with  carbon  bisulphide,  it  is  converted  into 
unlalum  bisulphide.  It  is  insoluble  in  all  acids,  and  can  be  rendered  solu- 
Die  only  by  fusion  with  potassium  hydrate  or  carbonate. 

Mjfdraied  TaniaUe  Oxide,  or  TantaUe  acid,  obtained  by  precipitating  an 
T*T,u  "^*^"  ®^  potassium  tantalate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  is  a  snow- 
wmtc  bulky  powder,  which  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  and  hydrofluoric  acids : 
When  strongly  heated,  it  glows  and  gives  oflf  water. 

Tantalic  oxide  unites  with  basic  metallic  oxides,  forming  the  tanUlates, 
wnwh  are  represented  by  the  formulss.  Ta,0,.M,0  and  8Ta,0,.4M,0,  the 
fiwt  including  the  native  tantalates,  such  as  ferrous  Untilate,  and  the 
second  certain  easily  crystaUiiable  tantalates  of  the  alkaU-metals.  The 
jantaiates  of  the  alkaU-metale  are  soluble  in  water,  and  are  formed  by 
lusmg  tantaUc  oxide  with  caustic  alkalies :  those  of  the  earth-metals  and 
aeavy  metals  are  insoluble,  and  are  formed  by  precipitation. 

*  '^'JJ* «wnpl«te  methods  of  prepanUon,  sm  Watta's  Dictionary  ofChemiatry,  rcl.  r.  p.  605. 
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Tantalum  dioxide^  or  Tanialotu  oxide,  TaO«  may  be  represented  by  th« 

Ta«'0, 
formula  I         ,  in  which  the  metal  is  etiU  quinquiTalent.    It  is  produced 

Ta»^0, 
by  exposing  tantalio  oxide  to  an  intense  heat  in  a  crucible  lined  with  char- 
coal.    It  is  a  hard  dark-gray  substance,  which,  when  heated  in  the  air,  is 
converted  into  tantalic  oxide. 


BydroehhriCf  or  tulphurie  acid,  added  in  excess  to  a  soluUon  of  alkaline  * 
tantalate,  forms  a  precipitate  of  tantalic  acid,  which  redissoWes  in  excess  of 
the  hydrochloric,  but  not  of  the  sulphuric  acid.  Fotoisiim  ferrotyamdi^ 
added  to  a  very  slightly  acidulated  solution  of  an  alkaline  tantalate,  forms 
a  yellow  precipitate ;  the  ferrietfanide,  a  white  precipitate.  Infusion  ofgoiU 
forms  a  light-yellow  precipitate,  soluble  in  alkalies.  When  tantalic  chloride 
is  dissolved  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  water  and  metallic  xmt  are 
added,  a  fine  blue  color  is  produced,  which  does  not  turn  brown,  but  soon 
disappears. 

Tantalic  oxide  fused  with  microcosmic  salt  in  either  blowpipe  flame  forms 
a  clear,  colorless  glass,  which  does  not  turn  red  on  addition  of  a  ferrous 
salt.  With  borax  it  also  forms  a  transparent  glass,  which  may  be  rendered 
opaque  by  interrupted  blowing,  or  flaming. 


VIOBIUX,  or  COLTTXBnnL 
Atomic  weight,  94.    Symbol,  Nb. 

This  metal,  dlscoyered  in  1801  by  Hatchett,  in  American  oolnmbite,  exists 
likewise,  associated  with  tantalum,  in  columbites  from  other  sources,  and 
in  most  tantalites ;  also,  associated  with  yttrium,  uranium,  iron,  and  small 
quantities  of  other  metals,  in  Siberian  Samarskite,  urano-tantalite,  or 
y ttroilmenite ;  also  in  pyrochlore,  euxenite,  and  a  variety  of  pitchblende 
from  Satersd'alen  in  Norway. 

The  metal,  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  tantalum,  is  a  black  powder, 
which  oxidises  with  incandescence  when  heated  in  the  air.  It  dissolves  in 
hot  hydrofluoric  acid,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and,  at  ordinary  tem- 

Eeratures,  in  a  mixture  of  hydrofluoric  and  nitric  acid ;  slowly,  also,  when 
eated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  oxidised  by  fusion  with  acid  potas- 
sium sulphate,  and  gradually  converted  into  potassium  niobate  by  fusion 
with  potassium  hydrate  or  carbonate. 

Niobium  is  quinquivalent,  and  forms  only  one  class  of  compounds,  namely, 
a  chloride, -NbClg;  oxide,  Nb^Os;  oxychloride,  NbOCly  &c. 

NiOBio  OxiDB,  NbgOg,  is  formed  when  the  metal  bums  in  the  air.  It  is 
prepared  from  columbite,  Ac,  by  fusing  the  levigated  mineral  in  a  platinum 
crucible  with  6  or  8  parts  of  acid  potassium  sulphate,  removing  soluble  salts 
by  boiling  the  fused  mass  with  water,  digesting  the  residue  with  ammonium 
sulphide  to  dissolve  tin  and  tungsten,  boiling  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid 
to  remove  iron,  uranium,  and  other  metals,  and  finally  washing  with  water. 
Niobic  oxide  is  thus  obtained  generally  mixed  with  tantalio  oxide,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  means  of  hydrogen  and  potassium  fluoride,  HF .  KF, 
which  converts  the  tantalum  into  sparingly  soluble  potassium  tantofluoride, 
2KF.  TaF,,  and  the  niobium  into  easily  soluble  potassium  nioboxyfluoride, 
2KF .  NbOF,.  Aq. 

Niobic  oxide  is  also  produced  by  decomposing  niobic  chloride,  or  oxy- 
chloride, with  writer :  when  pure  it  hi^s  a  specific  gravity  qf  4*4  to  4*5.    U 
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18  ui  Mid  oxide,  uniting  with  basic  oxides,  and  forming  salts  called  niobaUtf 
wae  of  which  occur  as  natural  minerals :  columbite,  tor  example,  being  a 
ferro-manganous  niobate.  The  potMtium  niobtUu  crystallize  readily,  and 
in  well-^lefined  forms.  Marignac  has  obtained  the  salts  4K,0 .  SNbgOs .  I6aq. 
erjstalUiing  in  monoclinic  prisms ;  SK^O .  7Nb,0, .  32aq.  in  pyramidal  mono- 
clinic  crystals;  8K,0.  2Nb20g.  i3aq.  in  rhomboidal  prisms;  and  K,0. 
SNbjOj.  <>aq.  as  a  pulverulent  precipitate,  by  boiling  a  solution  of  potassium 
nioboxy-fluoride  with  potassium  carbonate.  The  sodium  niobates  are  crys- 
Ullioe  powders  which  decompose  during  washing.  There  is  also  a  sodium 
and  potassium  niobate,  containing  Na,0 .  3&,0 .  ^Nb^Og .  9aq. 

NiOBic  Chloridb,  NbClf,  is  obtained,  together  with  the  oxychloride,  by 
heating  an  intimate  mixture  of  niobic  oxide  and  charcoal  in  a  stream  of 
chlorine  gas.  It  is  yellow,  volatile,  and  easily  fusible.  Its  observed  vapor- 
density,  according  to  Deville  and  Troost,  is  9*6  referred  to  air,  or  ISS'G 
referred  to  hydrogen  as  unity :  by  calculation  for  a  two-volume  condensa- 

Uon,  it  is  ^  4-  5  •  35-5^  185-75.  The  oxychloride,  NbOCl,,  is  white,  vola- 
tile,  bat  not  fusible :  its  specific  gravity,  referred  to  hydrogen,  is,  by  obser- 
vation, 11406;  by  calculation, -?1±-H+Ll21?—  109  25.  Both  these 
compounds  are  converted  by  water  into  niobic  oxide. 

NiOBic  OxTFLUOBiDB,  jn>0F,,  IS  formed  by  dissolving  niobic  oxide  in 
hydrofluoric  acid.  It  unites  with  the  fluorides  of  the  more  basic  rnetals, 
forming  salts  isomorphous  with  the  titanofluorides,  stannofluoridca,  and 
tungstofluorides,  1  atom  of  oxygen  in  these  salts  taking  the  place  of  2  atoms 
of  fluorine.  Marignac  has  obtained  five  potassium  nioboxyfluorides,  all 
perfectly  crystallised,  namely : 

2KF.XbOF,.aq.,  crystallizing  in  monoclinic  plates, 

SKF.NbOF,  *<  cuboid  forms  (systems  undetermined), 

8K.HF.NbUF3  «  monoclinic  needles, 

5KF.8NbOF3.aq.  "  hexagonal  prisms, 

4£F.8NbOF, .  2aq.         *<  triclinic  prisms. 

Poiauium  niobofluoride,  8KF.NbF5,  separates  in  shining  monoclinic  nee- 
dies  from  a  solution  of  the  first  of  the  nioboxyfluorides  above  mentioned 
in  hydrofluoric  acid.  Nioboxyfluorides  of  ammonium,  sodium,  zinc,  and 
copper  have  also  been  obtained. 

The  isomorphism  of  these  salts  with  the  stannofluorides,  titanofluorides, 
and  tungstofluorides,  shows  clearly  that  the  existence  of  isomorphism  be- 
tween the  corresponding  compounds  of  any  two  elements,  must  not  be 
taken  as  a  decided  proof  that  those  elements  are  of  equal  atomicity :  for 
in  the  case  now  under  consideration,  we  have  isomorphous  salts  formed  by 
tin  and  titanium,  which  are  tetrads,  niobium,  which  is  a  pentad,  and  tung- 
sten, which  is  a  hexad. 


The  compounds  of  niobium  cannot  easily  be  mistaken  for  those  of  any 
other  metal  except  tantalum.  The  most  characteristic  reactions  of  niobates 
and  tantalates  with  liquid  reagents  are  the  following :  — 
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Hjdroohlorie  ftdd     .    . 
Ammomnm  chloride .     . 


PotMsinm  ferrooyAiiide 
ferrioyanide  . 


<« 


Infusion  of  galb  .    .    . 
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White  precipitate,  insol- 
uble in  excess. 

Precipitation  slow  and 
incomplete. 

Red  precipitate. 
Bright  jellow   precipi- 
tate. 
Orange-red  precipitate. 


Tamtalatm. 

White  precipitate,  solu- 
ble in  excess. 

Complete  precipitation 
as  acid  ammonium 
tantalate. 

Tellow  precipitate. 

WMte  precipitate. 

Light  yellow  precipi- 
tate. 


Xiobic  oxide,  heated  with  borax  in  the  outer  blow-pipe  flame,  forms  a 
colorless  bead,  which,  if  the  oxide  is  in  sufficient  quantity,  becomes 
opaque  by  interrupted  blowing  or  flaming.  In  microcosmic  salt  it  dissolres 
abundantly,  forming  a  colorless  bead  in  the  outer  flame,  and  in  the  inner 
a  Tiolet-colored,  or  if  the  bead  is  saturated  with  the  oxide,  a  beautiful 
blue  bead,  the  color  disappearing  in  the  outer  flame 
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CHBOMIVM. 

Atomic  weight,  62 -5.    Symbol,  Cr. 

CHROMIUM  is  found  in  the  state  of  oxide,  in  combination  with  iron 
oxide,  in  some  abundance  in  the  Shetland  Islands,  and  elsewhere:  as 
lead  chromate  it  constitutes  a  very  beautiful  mineral,  from  which  it  was 
first  obtained.  The  metal  itself  is  prepared  in  a  half-fused  condition  by 
mixing  the  oxide  with  half  its  weight  of  charcoal-powder,  enclosing  the 
mixture  in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal,  and  then  subjecting  it  to  the 
Tery  highest  heat  of  a  powerful  furnace. 

Derille  has  prepared  metallic  chromium  by  reducing  pure  chromium 
sesqaioxide,  by  means  of  an  insufficient  quantity  of  charcoal,  in  a  lime 
emcible.  Thus  prepared,  metallic  chromium  is  less  fusible  than  platinum, 
tnd  as  hard  as  corundum.  It  is  readily  acted  upon  by  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  less  so  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  not  at  all  by  concentrated 
nitric  acid.  Frtoy  obtained  chromium  in  small  cubic  crystals,  by  the 
action  of  sodium  rapor  on  chromium  trichloride  at  a  red  heat.  The  crys- 
talline chromium  resists  the  action  of  concentrated  acids,  even  of  nitromu- 
riatie  acid. 

Chromium  forms  a  hexfluoride,  Cr**Fg,  and  a  corresponding  oxide, 
Cr*K)|,  analogous  to  sulphuric  oxide ;  also,  an  acid,  Cr04H,,  analogous  to  sul- 
phuric acid,  with  corresponding  salts,  the  chromates,  which  are  isomorphous  ' 
with  the  sulphates.  In  its  other  compounds,  chromium  resembles  iron,  form- 
ing the  chromic  compounds  Cr^Clf,  Cr^O,,  &o.,  in  which  it  is  apparently  triya- 
lent  but  really  quadrivalent,  and  the  chromous  compounds,  CrCly  CrO,  &c., 
in  which  it  is  bivalent. 

Chlobibes.  —  The  dichloride  or  Chromous  chloride^  CrCl,,  is  prepared  by 
heating  the  violet-colored  trichloride,  contained  in  a  porcelain  or  glass 
tube,  to  redness  in  a  current  of  perfectly  dry  and  pure  hydrogen  gas  :  hy- 
drochloric acid  is  then  disengaged,  and  a  white  foliated  mass  is  obtained, 
which  dissolves  in  water  with  great  elevation  of  temperature,  yielding  a 
blue  solution,  which,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  absorbs  oxygen  with  extraor- 
dinary energy,  acquiring  a  deep  green  color,  and  passing  into  the  state 
of  chromic  oxy chloride,  CrjClg.Cr^O,.  Chromous  chloride  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  reducing  or  deoxidizing  agents  known,  precipitating  calo- 
mel from  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  instantly  converting  tungstio  acid 
into  blue  tungsten  oxide,  and  precipitating  gold  from  a  solution  of  auric 
chloride.  It  forms,  with  ammonia,  a  sky-blue  precipitate  which  turns 
green  on  exposure  to  the  air;  with  ammonia  and  sal-ammoniac,  a  bluo 
solution  turning  red  on  exposure  to  the  air  ;  and  with  ammonium  sulphide, 
a  black  precipitate  of  chromous  sulphide. 

The  trichloride  or  Chromic  chloride,  Cvfi\^,  is  obtained  in  the  anhydrous 
state  by  heating  to  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube  a  mixture  of  chromium  ses- 
qaioxide and    charcoal,  and  passing  dry  chlorine  gas  over  it.     The  tri- 
chloride sublimes,  and  is  deposited  in  the  cool  part  of  the  tube,  in  the  form  i 
87  *                                                                                           4o7                               J 
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of  beautiful  oryBtalline  plates  of  a  pale  yiolet  color.  It  ii  totally  insoluble 
in  water  under  ordinary  circumstances,  even  at  the  boiling-heat.  It  dis- 
soWes,  hovrever,  and  assumes  the  deep-green  hydrated  state  in  water  con- 
taining an  exceedingly  minute  quantity  of  the  dichloride  in  solution.  The 
hydration  is  marked  by  the  evolution  of  much  heat.  This  remarkable 
effect  must  probably  be  referred  to  the  class  of  actions  known  at  present 
under  the  name  of  catalysis. 

The  green  hydrated  chromic  chloride  is  easily  formed  by  dissolring 
chromic  hydrate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  boiling  lead  chromate,  or  silver 
ohromate,  or  a  solution  of  chromic  acid,  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  re- 
ducing agent,  such  as  alcohol,  or  sulphurous  acid,  or  even  with  hydro- 
chloric acid: — 

2CrO,  +  12HCI  »  CrJCi^  -|-  60H,  +  CV 

The  solution  thus  obtained  exhibits  the  same  characters  as  the  chromic 
oxygen-salts.  When  evaporated  it  leaves  a  dark-green  syrup,  which,  when 
heated  to  100^  in  a  stream  of  dry  air,  yields  a  green  mass  containing  Cr^CIi. 
90Hy  The  same  solution  evaporated  in  a  vacuum  yields  green  granulir 
crystals  containing  Cr,C1^0H,. 

Fluoridxs.— The  trifiuoridc,  or  Chromie  fuoridty  Cr,F.,  is  obtained  by 
treating  the  dried  sesquioxide  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  strongly  beating 
the  dried  mass,  as  a  dark-green  substance,  which  melts  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture, and  sublimes  when  still  more  strongly  heated,  in  shining  regular  oc- 
tohedrons. 

The  hexfiuoridey  CrF^,  is  formed  by  distilling  lead  chromate  with  fluorspar 
and  fuming  oil  cf  vitriol  in  a  leaden  retort,  and  condensing  the  vapors  in  a 
cooled  and  dry  leaden  receiver.  It  then  condenses  to  a  blood-red  fuming 
liquid,  which  volatilises  when  its  temperature  rises  a  few  degrees  higher. 
The  vapor  is  red,  and,  when  inhaled,  produces  violent  coughing  and  severe 
oppression  of  the  lungs.  The  hexfluoride  is  decomposed  by  water,  yield- 
ing hydrofluoric  and  chromic  acids.  A  fluoride,  intermediate  in  compoei- 
tion  between  the  two  Just  described,  is  obtained  in  solution  by  decomposing 
the  brown  dioxide  by  hydrofluoric  acid.  The  solution  is  red,  and  yields  by 
evaporation  a  rose-colored  salt,  which  is  redissolved  without  alteration  by 
water,  and  precipitated  brown  by  ammonia. 

OxiDBs. — Chromium  forms  five  oxides,  containing  CrO,  C13O4,  Cr^O, 
CrO.,  and  CrO,,  the  first  three  being  analogous  in  composition  to  the  three 
oxides  of  iron. 

The  monoxidet  or  Chrommu  oxide,  Cr^^O,  is  formed  on  adding  potash  to  a 
solution  of  chromous  chloride,  as  a  brown  precipitate,  which  speedily  passes 
to  deep  foxy-red,  with  disengagement  of  hydrogen,  being  converted  into  a 
higher  oxide.  Chromous  oxide  is  a  powerful  base,  forming  pale-blue  salts, 
which  absorb  oxygen  with  extreme  avidity.  Potassio-cbromous  sulphate 
contains  (S04),*Cr^^K,  like  the  other  members  of  the  same  group. 

Trichromie  tetroxide,  Cr|04  ==  CrO.Cr,Og,  is  the  above  mentioned  brownish- 
red  precipitate  produced  by  the  action  of  water  upon  the  monoxide.  The 
decomposition  is  not  complete  without  boiling.  This  oxide  corresponds  with 
the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  and  is  not  salifiable. 

Setquioxidej  or  Chromic  oxide,  Cr,Og.-«When  mercurous  chromate,  pre- 
pared by  mixing  solutions  of  mercurous  nitrate  and  potassium  chromate,  or 
bichromate,  is  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  it  is  decomposed,  pure  chromium  ses- 
quioxide, having  a  fine  green  color,  remaining.  In  this  state  the  oxide  is, 
like  alumina  after  ignition,  insoluble  in  acids.  The  anhydrous  sesquioxide 
may  be  prepared  in  a  beautiftilly  crystalline  form  by  heating  potassium  bi- 
chromate, E,0.2CrO,,  to  full  redness  in  an  earthen  crucible.     One-half  of 
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the  ebrominni  trioxide  contained  in  that  salt  then  suffers  decomposition, 
oxjgen  being  disengaged  and  sesquiozide  left.  The  melted  mass  is  then 
treated  with  water,  which  dissoWes  out  neutral  potassium  chromate,  and 
the  oxide  is,  lastly,  washed  and  dried.  Chromium  sesquioxide  communicates 
a  fine  green  tint  to  glass,  and  is  used  in  enamel  painting.  The  crystalline 
sesquiozide  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  razor-strops.  From  a  solu- 
tion of  chromium  sesquioxide  in  potash,  or  soda,  green  gelatinous  hydrated 
aesqaiozide  of  chromium  is  separated  on  standing.  When  finely  powdered 
and  dried'^OYer  sulphuric  acid,  it  consists  of  Cr.Oy.GOH,.  A  hydrate  may 
also  be  prepared  by  boiling  a  somewhat  dilute  solution  of  potassium  bichro- 
mate strongly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  with  small  successire  por- 
tions of  sugar  or  alcohol.  In  the  former  case  carbon  diozide  escapes:  in  the 
latter,  aldehyde  and  also  acetic  acid  are  formed,  substances  with  which  we 
shall  become  acquainted  in  organic  chemistry ;  and  the  chromic  acid  of  the 
salt  becomes  converted  into  chromium  trichloride,  the  color  of  the  liquid 
changing  from  red  to  deep  green.  The  reduction  may  also  be  effected,  as 
already  observed,  by  hydrochloric  acid  alone.  A  slight  ezcess  of  ammonia 
precipitates  the  hydrate  from  this  solution.  It  has  a  pale  purplish-green 
color,  which  becomes  full  green  on  ignition ;  an  eztraordinary  shrinking  of 
volume  and  sudden  incandescence  are  observed  when  the  hydrate  is  decom- 
posed by  heat. 

Chromium  sesquiozide  is  a  feeble  base,  resembling,  and  isomorphous 
with,  iron  sesquioxide  and  alumina ;  its  salts  (chromic  salts)  have  a  green  or 
purple  color,  and  are  said  to  be  poisonous. 

Chromic  tulphaUj  (SOACr«  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  hydrated  oxide 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  unitps  with  the  sulphates  of  potassium  and 
ammonium,  giving  rise  to  magnificient  double  salts,  which  crystallize  in 
regular  octohedrons  of  a  deep  claret-color,  and  possess  a  constitution  re- 
sembling that  of  common  alum,  the  aluminium  being  replaced  by  chromium. 
The  ammonium-salt,  for  example,  has  the  composition  (S04)2Cr^^^(XH4).12 
aq.  The  finest  crystals  are  obtained  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  the  solu- 
tion being  apt  to  be  decomposed  by  heat. 

The  dioxide,  CtO^  which  is,  perhaps,  a  chromic  chromate,  CrO, .  Cr^O^ 
is  a  brown  substance  obtained  by  digesting  chromic  oxide  with  excess  of 
chromic  acid,  or  by  partial  reduction  of  chromic  acid  with  alcohol,  sulphur- 
ous acid,  &o. 

Ghbomium  tbioxidb,  CrOg ;  in  combination  with  water,  forming  Chromic 
add,  CrOj.  OH,  =  Cr04Hj=  (CrOJ'^rOH)^  Whenever  chromium  sesqui- 
ozide is  strongly  heated  with  an  alkali,  in  contact  with  air,  oxygen  is  ab- 
sorbed and  the  trioxide  generated.  Chromium  trioxide  may  be  obtained 
nearly  pure,  and  in  a  state  of  great  beauty,  by  mixing  100  measures  of  a 
cold  saturated  solution  of  potassium  bichromate  with  150  measures  of  oil  of 
ritriol,  and  leaving  the  whole  to  cool.  It  crystallizes  in  brilliant  crimson- 
red  prisms:  the  mother-liquor  is  poured  off,  and  the  crystals  are  placed 
upon  a  tile  to  drain,  being  closely  covered  by  a  glass  or  bell-jar.*  It  is  also 
formed  by  decomposing  the  hexfluoride  with  a  small  quantity  of  water. 
Chromium  trioxide  is  very  deliquescent  and  soluble  in  water:  the  solution 
is  instantly  reduced  by  contact  with  organic  matter. 

Chromic  acid  is  bibasic  and  analogous  in  composition  to  sulphuric  acid ; 
it6  salts  are  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  sulphates. 

Potasnum  chrovtate,  CrO^K,,  or  (Cr02)^^(0K),.  —  This  salt  is  made  directly 
from  the  native  ehrome-iron'ore,  which  is  a  compound  of  chromium  sesqui- 
oxide and  ferrous  oxide,  analogous  to  magnetic  iron  ore,  by  calcination  with 
nitre  or  with  potassium  carbonate,  or  with  caustic  lime,  the  ore  being  re- 
duced to  powder  and  heated  for  a  long  time  with  the  alkali  in  a  reverbcra- 

•  Warington,  M emoira  of  the  Chemical  Society,  i.  18. 
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torj  fUmaee.  The  product,  when  treated  with  water,  yields  a  yeUow  solu- 
tion, which,  by  evaporation,  deposits  anhydrous  crystals  of  the  same  color, 
isomorphous  with  potassium  sulphate.  Potassium  chromate  has  a  cool, 
bitter,  and  disagreeable  taste,  and  dissolves  in  2  parts  of  water  at  16*5**. 

Potassium  bichromate^  or  anhydrochromatt,  2CtO^  .  K,0,  or  CrO^K,  .  CrO,.  — 
When  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the  preceding  salt  in  moderate  quaniity, 
one  half  of  the  base  is  removed,  and  the  neutral  chromate  converted  into 
bichromate.  The  new  salt,  of  which  immense  quantities  are  manufactured 
for  use  in  the  arts,  crystallises  by  slow  evaporation  in  beautiful  red  tabular 
crystals,  derived  from  a  prism.  It  melts  when  heated,  and  is  soluble  in  10 
parts  of  water;  the  solution  has  an  acid  reaction. 

Potassium  triehromate.SCrO^ .  Kfi,  or  CrO^K, .  2CrO.,  may  be  obtained  in 
crystals  by  dissolving  the  bichromate  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  chromic  acid, 
and  allowing  it  to  evaporate  over  sulphuric  acid. 

Lead  chromate,  CrO^Pb^^.  —  On  mixing  solutions  of  potassium  chromate  or 
bichromate  with  lead  nitrate  or  acetate,  a  brilliant  yellow  precipitate  falls, 
which  is  the  compound  in  question ;  it  is  the  chrome-yellow  of  the  painter. 
Then  this  compound  is  boiled  with  lime-water,  one  half  of  the  acid  is  with> 
drawn,  and  a  basic  lead  chromate  of  an  orange-red  color  left.  The  basic 
chromate  is  also  formed  by  adding  lead  chromate  to  fused  nitre,  and  after- 
wards dissolving  out  the  soluble  salts  by  water:  the  product  is  crystalline, 
and  rivals  vermilion  in  beauty  of  tint.  The  yellow  and  orange  chrome- 
colors  are  fixed  upon  cloth  by  the  alternate  application  of  the  two  solutions, 
and  in  the  latter  case  by  passing  the  dyed  stuflf  through  a  bath  of  boiling 
lime-water. 

Silver  chromate,  Cr04Ag,.  —  This  salt  precipitates  as  a  reddish-brown  pow- 
der when  solutions  of  potassium  chromate  and  silver  nitrate  are  mixed. 
It  dissolves  in  hot  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  separates,  on  cooling,  in  small 
ruby-red  platy  crystals.  The  chromates  of  barium,  zinc,  and  mercury  are 
insoluble ;  the  first  two  are  yellow,  the  last  is  brick-red. 

Chromium  Dioxtdichloride,  CrO^Cl,,  commonly  called  Chloroehromie 
acid.  —  When  3  parts  of  potassium  bichromate  and  8^  parts  of  common  salt 
are  intimately  mixed  and  introduced  into  a  small  glass  retort,  9  parta  of  oil 
of  vitriol  then  added,  and  beat  applied  as  long  as  dense  red  vapors  arise, 
this  compound  passes  over  as  a  heavy  deep-red  liquid  resembling  bromine: 
it  is  decomposed  by  water,  with  production  of  chromic  and  hydrochloric 
acids  It  is  analogous  to  the  so-called  chloromolybdic,  chlorotungstic,  and 
chlorosulphuric  acids  in  compoi<ition,  and  in  the  products  which  it  yields 
when  decomposed.  It  may  be  regarded  as  formed  from  the  trioxide  by 
substitution  of  CLfor  0,  or  from  chromic  acid,  (CrOj)'^(OH)j,  by  substitu- 
tion of  CI,  for  (Oil),;  also  as  a  compound  of  chromium  hexchloride  (not 
known  in  the  separate  state),  with  chromium  trioxide:  CrCl^ .  2CrO|  =: 
SCrOjCl,. 

Pbrchromic  Acid  is  obtained,  according  to  Barreswil,  by  mixing  chromic 
acid  with  dilute  hydrogen  oxide,  or  potassium  bichromate  with  a  dilute  but 
very  acid  solution  of  barium  dioxide  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  a  liquid  is  then 
formed  of  a  blue  color,  which  is  removed  from  the  aqueous  solution  by 
ether.  This  very  unstable  compound  has  perhaps  the  composition  Cr^OgH, 
or  Crfiy.  OHg,  analogous  to  that  of  permanganic  acid. 


Reactions  of  Chromium  compounds.  —  A  solution  of  chromic  chloride  or  a 
chromic  oxygen  salt  is  not  precipitated  or  changed  in  any  way  by  hydrogen 
sulphide.  Ammonium  sulphide  throws  down  a  grayish-green  precipitate  of 
chromic  hydrate.  Cauxdc  fixed  alkalies  also  precipitate  the  hydrated  oxide, 
and  dissolve  it  easily  when  added  in  excess.    Ammonia,  the  same,  but  nearly 
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insoloble.  The  earlnmaies  of  potMnum,  sodium^  and  ammonium  also  throw 
doirn  a  green  precipitate  of  hydrate,  slightly  soluble  in  a  large  excess. 

Chromous  salts  are  but  rarely  meth  with ;  for  their  reactions,  see  Chro- 
mium dichloride,  p.  437. 

Chromio  acid  and  its  salts  are  easily  recognised  in  solution  by  forming  a 
pale  yellow  precipitate  with  barium  salts,  bright  yellow  with  lead  salts,  brick- 
red  with  mercurous  salts,  and  crimson  with  silver  salts ;  also  by  their  capa- 
bility of  yielding  the  green  sesquioxide  by  reduction. 

AU  chromium  compounds,  ignited  with  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  an  alka- 
line carbonate,  yield  an  alkaline  chromate',  which  may  be  dissolved  out  by 
water,  and  on  being  neutralised  with  acetic  acid,  will  give  the  reactions 
just  mentioned. 

The  oxides  of  chromium  and  their  salts,  fused  with  borax  in  either  blow- 
pipe flame,  yield  an  emerald-green  glass.  The  same  character  is  exhibited 
by  those  salts  of  chromic  acid  whose  bases  do  not  of  themselves  impart  a 
decided  color  to  the  bead.  The  production  of  the  green  color  in  both 
flames  distinguishes  chromium  from  uranium  and  vanadium,  which  give 
green  beads  in  the  inner  flame  only. 


TUHGBTEir,  or  WOLFBAM. 
Atomic  weight,  184.     Symbol,  W. 

TmrosTiN  is  found,  as  ferrous  tungstate,  in  the  mineral  woljram,  tolerably 
abundant  in  Cornwall ;  occasionally  also  as  calcium  tungstate  (scheelite  or 
ttmgtien),  and  as  lead  tungstate  (seheeUtine).  Metallic  tungsten  is  obtained 
in  the  state  of  a  dark-gray  powcler,  by  strongly  heating  tungstic  oxide  in 
a  stream  of  hydrogen,  but  requires  for  fusion  an  exceedingly  high  tem- 
perature. It  is  a  white  metal,  very  hard  and  brittle :  it  has  a  density  of 
17*4.  Heated  to  redness  in  the  air,  it  takes  fire  and  reproduces  tung- 
stic oxide. 

Tungsten  forms  two  classes  of  compounds,  in  which  it  is  quadrivalent 
and  sexvalent  respectively,  and  a  third  class,  of  intermediate  composition, 
in  which  it  is  apparently  quinquivalent. 

CnoRTDBs.  — These  compounds  are  formed  by  heating  metallic  tungsten 
in  chlorine  gas.  The  hezchloride  or  tungstic  chloride,  WClg,  is  also  produced, 
together  with  oxychloride,  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  an  ignited  mixture 
of  tungstic  oxide  and  charcoal.  The  oxychlorides,  being  more  volatile 
than  the  hexchloride,  may  be  separated  from  it  by  sublimation.  The  hex- 
chloride  forms  dark  violet  scales  or  fused  crusts  having  a  bluish-black  me- 
tallic iridescence.  By  contact  with  water  or  moist  air,  it  is  converted  into 
hydrochloric  and  tungstic  acids.  The  tetrachloride,  WCl^,  is  formed,  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  as  a  dark-red  compound,  when  tungsten  is  heated 
in  chlorine  gas ;  but  according  to  others,  this  red  compound  is  a  penta- 
chloride,  W,C1,^  or  WCl4.WCl5,  the  tetrachloride  not  being  known  in  the 
separate  state. 

The  bromides  of  tungsten  are  analogous  to  the  chlorides.  — The  hexfluoride, 
WF^  is  obtained  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  tungstic  acid  in  hydrofluoric 
acid. 

OxiDKS.  —  Tungsten  forms  three  oxides,  WO,,  WO3,  and  WjOg,  neither  of 
which  exhibits  basic  properties,  so  that  there  are  no  tungsten  salts  in  which 
the  metal  replaces  the  hydrogen  of  an  acid,  or  takes  the  electro-positive 
part  The  trioxide  exhibits  decided  acid  tendencies,  uniting  with  basic 
metallic  oxides,  and  forming  crystallizable  salts  called  tungstates.  The 
pentoxide  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  the  other  two. 
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The  dioxide,  or  Tunffttoua  oxide,  WO,,  is  most  easily  prepared  by  exposing 
tungstic  oxide  to  hydrogen,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  dull  redness. 
It  is  a  brown  powder,  sometimes  assuming  a  crystalline  appearance  and  aa 
imperfect  metallic  lustre.  It  takes  fire  when  beated  in  the  air,  and  buras, 
like  the  metal  itself,  to  tungstic  oxide.  It  forms  a  definite  compound  nitii 
soda. 

The  trioxidt,  or  Tungttie  oxide,  WO^,  is  most  easily  prepared  from  nitire 
calcium  tungstate  by  digestion  in  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  the  soluble 
calcium-salt  thereby  produced  being  washed  out  with  water,  and  the  re> 
maining  tungstic  acid  ignited.  From  wolfram  it  may  be  prepared  by 
repeatedly  digesting  the  mineral  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  ultimately 
with  addition  of  a  little  nitric  acid,  to  dissolve  out  the  iron  and  manga- 
nese; dissolying  the  remaining  tungstic  acid  in  aqueous  ammonia;  erapo- 
rating  to  dryness  ;  and  heating  the  residual  ammonium  tungstate  in  con- 
tact with  the  air.  Tungstic  oxide  is  a  yellow  powder  insoluble  in  water, 
and  in  most  acids,  but  soluble  in  alkalies.  The  hot  solutions  of  the  result- 
ing alkaline  tungstate,  when  neutralised  with  an  acid,  yield  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate of  tungstic  monohydrate  or  tungstic  acid,  WO^H,,  or  WO,. OH..  CoM 
dilute  solutions,  on  the  other  hand,  yield  with  acids  a  white  precipitate, 
consisting  of  tungstic  dihydrate  or  kydrated  tungstic  acid,  WO, .  20Hf  or 
WO4H, .  OH,.     Tungstic  acid  reddens  litmus  and  dissoWes  easily  in  alkalis. 

Tungstatts.  — Tungstic  acid  unites  with  bases  in  various,  and  often  in 
very  unusual  proportions.  It  is  capable  of  existing  also  in  two  isomeric 
modifications,  vix  :  1.  Ordinary  tungstic  acid,  which  is  insoluble  in  water, 
and  forms  insoluble  salts  with  all  metals,  except  the  alkali-metals  and  mag- 
nesium ;  2.  Metaiungstic  acid,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  forms  soluble 
salts  with  nearly  all  metals.  Ordinary  tungstic  acid  forms  normal  bmUs 
containing  WO^M,  orWO,.M.O,  and  acid  salts  containing  7WO,.3M,0, 
which  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  double  salts  composed  of  diacid  and 
triacid  tungstates,  that  is,  as  2(2WO,.  M,0)  +  8W0,.M,0.  The  tung- 
states  of  potassium  and  sodium,  especially  the  latter,  are  sometimes  used 
as  mordants  in  dyeing,  in  place  of  stannates ;  also  for  rendering  muslin 
and  other  light  fabrics  uninflammable.  Tungstous  tungstate,  WO,.  WO^ 
which  has  the  composition  of  tungsten  penioxide,  W,0,,  is  a  blue  sub- 
stance produced  by  reducing  tungstic  oxide  or  tungstic  acid  with  xine 
and  hydrochloric  acid ;  also  by  heating  ammonium  tungstate  to  redness  in 
a  retort. 

Metatungstates,  —  These  salts,  which  have  the  composition  of  quadacid 
tungstates,  4 WO, .  M^O,  are  formed  from  ordinary  tungstates  by  addition 
of  tungstic  acid,  or  by  removing  part  of  the  base  by  means  of  an  acid. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  soluble  and  crystallizable.  By  decomposing 
barium  metatungstate  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporating  the 
filtrate  in  a  vacuum,  hydrated  metatungstio  acid  is  obtained  in  quadratic 
octohedrons  apparently  containing  4W0,.  0H,-|-  31  aq. ;  it  is  very  soluble 
in  water. 

Silicotungstates.* — By  boiling  gelatinous  silica  with  acid  potassium  tungs- 
tate, a  crystalline  salt  is  obtained,  having  the  composition  of  a  diacid  potas- 
sium tungstate,  6(2WO,.K,0),  or  12W0,.K,0,,  in  which  one  third  of  the 
potassium  is  replaced  by  silicium,  viz.,  12  WO..  K,Si**0,.  so  that  the  silicium 
here  enters  as  a  basylotts  clement.  The  resulting  solution  yields  with  mer- 
curous  nitrate  a  precipitate  of  mercurous  silicotungstate ;  this,  when  decom- 
posed by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  a  solution  of 
hydrogen  silicotungstate  or  sUicotungstic  acid;  and  the  other  silicotungstates, 
which  are  all  soluble,  are  obtained  by  treating  the  acid  with  carbonates. 

Silieodeeiiungstie  acid,  lOWO, .  H,Si'^0„  is  obtained  as  an  ammonium-salt 

•  Mdrignac,  Ann.  Chlm.  Phya.  [4]  iU.  6 ;  Watt»*a  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  v.  91S. 
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\jy  boiling  gelatinous  silica  with  solution  of  acid  ammonium  tungstate ;  and 
from  this,  Uie  acid  and  its  other  salts  may  be  obtained  in  the  same  manner 
M  the  preceding.  The  silicodecitungstates  are  very  unstable,  and  the  acid 
is  decomposed  by  mere  evaporation,  depositing  silica,  and  being  converted 
into  tungBto-tUieie  acid,  which  is  isomeric  with  silicotungstic  acid,  and  like- 
wise decomposes  carbonates.  All  three  of  these  acids  are  capable  of  ex- 
changing either  one-half  or  the  whole  of  their  basic  hydrogen  for  metals, 
thereby  forming  acid  and  neutral  salts ;  silicotungstic  acid  also  forms  an 
acid  Bodium-salt  in  which  only  one-fourth  of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by 
sodiom. 

TrirasTKN  Sulphidxs. — The  dUulphuk^  or  Tungatoua  tulphide,'W&^  is  ob- 
tained in  soft  black  needle-shaped  crystals  by  igniting  tungsten,  or  one  of 
its  oxides,  with  sulphur. 

The  ttitulphide,  or  Tungatie  ndphide,  WSg,  is  formed  by  dissolving  tungstio 
acid  in  ammonium  sulphide,  and  precipitating  with  an  acid,  or  by  adding 
hydrochloric  acid  to  the  solution  of  an  alkaline  tungstate  saturated  with 
hydrogen  sulphide.  It  is  a  light-brown  precipitate,  turning  black  when  dry. 
It  unites  easily  with  basic  metallic  sulphides,  forming  the  mlphotungstates, 
WS^My  analogous  to  the  normal  tungstates. 


ReaetioH8  of  Tungsten  eompounda,  —  Soluble  tungstates,  or  metatungstates, 
supersaturated  with  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  phosphoric,  oxalic,  or  acetic 
acid,  yield,  on  the  introduction  of  a  piece  of  zinc,  a  beautiful  blue  color, 
arising  from  the  formation  of  blue  tungsten  oxide.  A  soluble  tungstate, 
mixed  with  ammonium  sulphide,  and  then  with  excess  of  acid,  yields  a  light- 
brown  precipitate  of  tungstio  sulphide,  soluble  in  ammonium  sulphide. 
Hydrogen  tulphide  does  net  precipitate  the  acidulated  solution  of  a  tungstate, 
bat  tarns  it  blue,  owing  to  the  formation  of  the  blue  oxide.  Ordinary  tung- 
states give  with  potassium  ferrocganiele,  after  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
a  brown  flocculent  precipitate,  soluble  in  pure  water  free  from  acid ;  meta- 
tungstates give  no  precipitate.  Acids  added  to  solutions  of  ordinary  tung- 
states, throw  down  a  white  or  yellow  precipitate  of  tungstic  acid;  with 
metatungstates  no  precipitate  is  obtained. 

AU  tungsten  compounds  form  colorless  beads  with  borax  and  phos- 
phorus salt,  in  the  outer  blowpipe  flame.  With  borax,  in  the  inner  flame, 
tbey  form  a  yellow  glass,  if  the  quantity  of  tungsten  is  somewhat  consider- 
able, but  colorless  with  a  smaller  quantity.  With  phosphorus  salt  in  the 
inner  flame  they  form  a  glass  of  a  pure  blue  color,  unless  metallic  oxides  are 
present,  which  modify  it ;  in  presence  of  iron  the  glass  is  blood-red,  but 
the  addition  of  metallic  tin  renders  it  blue. 


Steel,  alloyed  with  a  small  quantity  of  tungsten,  acquires  extraordinary 
hardness.  Wootz,  or  Indian  steel,  contains  tungsten.  Tungsten  has  also  a 
remarkable  effect  on  steel  in  increasing  its  power  of  retaining  magnetism 
when  hardened.  A  horse-shoe  magnet  of  ordinary  steel  weighing  two 
pounds  is  considered  of  good  quality  when  it  bears  seven  times  its  own 
weight;  but,  according  to  Siemens,  a  similar  magnet  made  with  steel  con- 
taining tungsten  may  be  made  to  carry  twenty  times  its  weight  suspended 
from  the  armature.* 

•  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,  Jaly,  1868.    2d  Series,  vol.  vi.p.  284. 
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XOLTBDEWK. 

Atomic  weight,  92.     Symbol,  Mo. 

ThiB  metal  ooears  in  small  quantity  as  sulphide  and  as  lead  molybdate. 
Metallic  molybdenum  is  obtained  by  exposing  molybdic  oxide  in  a  charcoal- 
lined  crucible  to  the  most  intense  heat  that  can  be  obtained.  It  is  a  white, 
brittle,  and  exceedingly  infusible  metal,  having  a  density  of  8-6,  and  oxid- 
ising, when  heated  in  the  air,  to  molybdic  oxide. 

Chloridxs.  —  Molybdenum  forms  three  chlorides,  containing  MoCl,  Mo, 
CI9,  and  M0CI4.  The  tetrachloride,  or  molybdie  ehtoride^  is  obtained  in  dark 
metallically  lustrous  crystals  by  passing  chlorine  in  excess  orer  gently  hest«d 
molybdenum ;  when  heated  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  it  is  reduced  to  the 

MoCl, 
dark  copper-colored  trichloride^   \        .    The  dkhioride^  or  molyhdome  eUoridt, 

MoCl, 
is  obtained,  though  not  in  the  pure  state,  by  exposing  the  trichloride  to  t 
moderate  heat  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide,  or  by  heating  metallie 
molybdenum  with  calomel.     In  solution  it  is  obtained  by  saturating  hydro- 
chloric acid  with  molybdous  hydrate. 

The  hromdee  of  molybdenum  correspond  in  composition  to  the  chloride  ; 
there  is  also  an  oxybromide  containing  "bio^Br fij. 

Fluoridxs.  —  Molybdenum  forms  three  fluorides,  MoF^  M0F4,  MoF^ 
which  are  obtained  by  dissolving  the  corresponding  oxides  in  hydrofluoric 
acid.  The  hexfiuoride  is  not  known  in  the  free  state,  but  only  in  combina- 
tion with  basic  metallic  fluorides  and  molybdates;  thus  there  is  a  po- 
tassium salt  containing  M0O4K, .  MoF^K^ 

OxiDBS.  —  Molybdenum  forms  the  three  oxides,  Mo'^0,  Mo'*Oy  snd 
Mo**0,,  besides  several  oxides  intermediate  between  the  last  two,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  molybdic  molybdates. 

The  monoxide,  or  Molybdous  oxide,  MoO,  is  produced  by  bringing  the  di- 
oxide or  trioxide,  in  presence  of  one  of  the  stronger  acids,  in  contact  with 
any  of  the  metals  which  decompose  water.  Thus,  when  sine  is  immersed  in 
a  concentrated  solution  of  an  alkaline  molybdate  mixed  with  a  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid  sufficient  to  redissolve  the  precipitate  first  thrown  down, 
line  chloride  and  molybdous  chloride  are  formed.  The  dark-colored  solu- 
tion thus  obtained  is  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  caustic  potash,  which 
precipitates  a  black  hydrated  molybdous  oxide,  and  retains  the  sine  oxide 
in  solution.  The  freshly  precipitated  hydrate  is  soluble  in  acids  and  am- 
monium carbonate ;  when  heated  in  the  air  it  burns  to  dioxide,  but  when 
dried  in  a  vacuum  it  leaves  the  black  anhydrous  monoxide. 

The  dioxide,  or  Molybdie  oxide,  MoO^  is  obtained  in  the  anhydrous  sUte  by 
heating  sodium  molybdate  with  sal-ammoniac,  the  molybdic  trioxide  being 
reduced  to  dioxide  by  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammoniacal  salt;  or,  in  the  hy- 
drated state,  by  digesting  metallic  copper  in  a  solution  of  molybdic  acid  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  until  the  liquid  assumes  a  red  color,  and  then  adding  a 
large  excess  of  ammonia.  The  anhydrous  dioxide  is  deep  brown,  and  in- 
soluble in  acids ;  the  hydrate  resembles  ferric  hydrate,  and  dissolves  in 
acids,  yielding  red  solutions.  It  is  converted  into  molybdic  acid  by  strong 
nitric  acid. 

Trioxide,  MoO,.  —  To  obtain  this  oxide  (commonly  called  Molybdic  fl«dj, 
native  molybdenum  sulphide  is  roasted,  at  a  red  heat,  in  an  open  vessel, 
and  the  impure  molybdic  trioxide  thence  resulting  is  dissolved  in  ammonia. 
The  filtered  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  salt  is  taken  up  by 
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water,  and  purified  by  crystftUization.  It  is,  lastly,  decomposed  by  heat, 
aod  the  ammonia  expelled.  The  trioxide  may  also  be  prepared  by  decom- 
posing native  lead  molybdate  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  white  crystalline 
powder,  fusible  at  a  red  heat,  and  slightly  soluble  in  water.  The  solution 
contains  mdybdic  add;  but  this  acid,  or  hydrate,  is  not  known  in  the  solid 
■late.  The  trioxide  is  easily  dissolved  by  alkalies,  and  forms  two  series  of 
salts,  vis.,  normal  or  neutral  molyhdateii,  MoO^R^  or  M0O3  •  ^i^>  ^^^  anhydro' 
wtolybtkUes or  bimolybdatet,  M0O4R,.  M0O3,  ^^  2MoOg.  R,0,  the  symbol  R  de- 
noting a  univalent  metaL  The  neutral  molybdates  of  the  alkaU-metals  are 
Msiiy  soluble  in  water,  and  their  solutions  yield,  with  the  stronger  acids,  a 
precipitate  either  of  a  less  soluble  bimolybdate,  or  of  the  anhydrous  tri- 
oxide. The  other  molybdates  are  insoluble,  and  are  obtained  by  precipita- 
tion. Lead  molybdate,  Mo4Pb,  occurs  native  in  yellow  quadratic  plates  and 
oetohedrons. 

Sulphides.  —  Molybdenum  forms  three  sulphides,  MoS,,  MoS^  and  M0S4, 
the  last  two  of  which  are  acid  sulphides,  forming  sulphur-salts.  The  dt- 
tulphide,  OT  Molybdie  fulphide,  MoS^  occurs  native,  as  molybdenite^  in  crystallo- 
laminar  masses,  or  tabular  crystals,  having  a  strong  metallic  lustre  and 
lead-gray  color,  and  forming  a  gray  streak  on  paper  like  plumbago.  The 
same  compound  is  produced  artificially  by  heating  either  of  the  higher 
sulphides,  or  by  igniting  the  trioxide  with  sulphur.  When  roasted  in  con- 
tact with  the  air,  it  is  converted  into  trioxide. 

The  trinUphide,  MoS,,  commonly  called  tulphomolybdie  aeidy  is  obtained  by 
passiog  hydrogen  sulphide  into  a  concentrated  solution  of  an  alkaline  mo- 
lybdate, and  precipitating  with  an  acid.  It  is  a  black-brown  powder, 
which  is  dissolved  slowly  by  alkalies,  more  easily  by  alkaline  sulphides  and 
snlph-hydrates,  forming  sulphur-salts  called  sulphomolybdatet.  Most  of 
these  salts  have  the  composition  MoS4R^  or  MoS, .  B J3,  analogous  to  that 
of  the  molybdates.  The  sulpho-molybdates  of  the  alkali-metals,  alkaline 
earth-metals,  and  magnesium,  are  soluble  in  water,  forming  solutions  of  a 
fine  red  color ;  the  rest  are  insoluble. 

Tetrasulphide,  M0S4. — This  is  also  an  acid  sulphide,  forming  salts  called 
perndpkomolybdatea,  the  general  formula  of  which  is  MoS.R^  or  M0S4 .  B^S. 
The  potauium-talt  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  sulpho-molybdate  with  molyb- 
deaum  trisulphlde,  washing  the  resulting  precipitate  till  the  wash- water 
gives  a  red  flocculent  precipitate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  abd  then  digest- 
ing the  residue  with  cold  water,  which  dissolves  out  potassium  persulpho- 
molybdate,  and  leaves  the  disulphide.  The  solution  of  this  potassium  salt, 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  a  dark-red  precipitate  of  molybdenum 
tetrasulphide,  which  dissolves  in  alkalies. 


Molybdenum  in  solution  is  characterized  as  follows: 

Mobfbdous  sake,  obtained  by  dissolving  molybdous  oxide  in  acids,  are 
opaque  and  almost  black.  They  yield,  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  a  brown- 
black  precipitate  soluble  in  ammonium  sulphide ;  with  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earbonate^,  a  brownish-black  precipitate  of  molybdous  hydrate,  easily  soluble 
in  acid  potassium  carbonate,  or  in  ammonium  carbonate ;  with  potassium 
ferroeyanide,  a  dark-brown  precipitate ;  with  todium  phosphate,  a  white  pre- 
cipitate. 

Solutions  of  molybdie  salts  have  a  reddish-brown  color.  When  heated  in 
the  air,  they  have  a  tendency  to  become  blue  by  oxidation.  In  contact 
with  metallic  zinc,  they  first  blacken  and  then  yield  a  black  precipitate  of 
molybdous  hydrate.  Their  reactions  with  alkalies,  hydrogen  sulphide,  &c., 
are  similar  to  those  of  molybdous  salts ;  but  the  precipitates  are  lighter  in 
color. 
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MolyhdattM  are  colorless  unless  they  contain  a  colored  base.  Bolntions  of 
the  alkaline  molybdates  yield  with  aeidt  a  precipitate  of  molybdic  trioxide, 
soluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant.  They  are  colored  yellow  by  hydrogeu 
tulphitUy  from  formation  of  a  sulphomolybdate  of  the  alkali-metal,  and  tlien 
yield  with  acids  a  brown  precipitate  of  molybdenum  trisulphide.  This  is 
an  extremely  delicate  test  for  molybdic  acid.  They  form  white  precipitates 
with  the  salts  of  the  earth-metaUj  and  precipitates  of  yarious  colon  with 
salts  of  the  heavy  metaU;  €.ff.,  white  with  lead  and  silver  salts;  yellow 
with  ferric  salts ;  and  yellowish-white  with  mercurous  salts.  When  crtho- 
photphorie  acid,  or  a  liquid  containing  it,  is  added  to  the  solution  of  anijno« 
nium  molybdate,  together  with  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  liquid 
turns  yellow,  and  after  a  while  deposits  a  yellow  precipitate  of  moljbdic 
trioxide,  combined  with  small  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid  and  ammonia. 
This  precipitate  is  soluble  in  ammonia  and  likewise  in  excess  of  the  phos- 
phate. The  reaction  is  therefore  especially  adapted  for  the  detection  of 
small  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  pyrophosphates  and  metaphos- 
phates  do  not  produce  the  yellow  precipitate.  Arsenic  acid  gires  a  similar 
reaction. 

All  the  oxides  of  molybdenum  form,  with  horax,  in  the  outer  blowpipe 
flame,  a  bead  which  is  yellow  while  hot,  and  colorless  on  cooling;  in  the 
inner  flame,  a  dark  brown  bead,  which  is  opaque  if  excess  of  molybdenmn 
is  present.  By  long-continued  heating,  the  molybdic  oxide  may  be  sepa- 
rated in  dark  brown  flakes,  floating  in  the  clear  yellow  glass.  With  pko*- 
phorut  salt  in  the  outer  flame,  all  oxides  of  molybdenum  give  a  bead  which 
18  greenish  while  hot,  and  colorless  on  cooling ;  in  the  inner  flame  a  clear 
green  bead,  from  which  molybdic  oxide  douiot  be  separated  by  continued 
heating. 


PART  III. 

ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE  iemi  "Organio  Chemistry*'  originally  denoted  the  chemistry  of 
compounds  formed  in  the  bodies  of  plants  and  animals.  The  peculiar 
characters  of  the  compounds  thus  formed,  and  the  failure  of  the  earlier 
attempts  to  produce  them  by  artificial  means,  led  to  the  erroneous  idea  that 
their  formation  was  due  to  a  mysterious  power  called  *<  vital  force/'  sup- 
posed to  reside  in  the  living  organism,  and  to  govern  all  the  changes  and 
processes  taking  place  within  it.  In  accordance  with  this  idea,  the  chem- 
istry of  organic  compounds,  including  those  which  were  formed  by  artificial 
processes  from  the  products  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  was  erected  into 
a  special  branch  of  chemical  science. 

Later  researches  have,  however,  shown  that  a  large  number  of  compounds, 
formerly  regarded  as  producible  only  under  the  iafluence  of  the  so-called 
vital  force,  may  be  formed  either  by  direct  combination  of  their  elements, 
or  by  chemical  transformation  of  inorganic  compounds. 

The  first  step  in  the  formation  of  organic  compounds  from  their  elements 
iras  made  by  Wohler,  who  showed,  in  1828,  that  urea,  the  characteristic 
constituent  of  urine,  can  be  produced  by  molecular  transformation  of  am- 
monium cyanate.  This  experiment,  viewed  in  connection  with  the  fact 
established  about  twelve  years  afterwards,  that  cyanogen  (CN)  can  bo 
formed  by  direct  combination  of  its  elements,  is  conclusive  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  forming  a  product  of  the  living  organism  from  inorganic  mate- 
rials. More  recently  it  has  been  shown  that  ethine,  or  acetylene,  C^H,, 
esn  be  produced  by  the  direct  combination  of  carbon  and  hydrogen ;  that 
this  compound  can  be  made  to  take  up  two  additional  atoms  of  hydrogen 
to  form  ethene,  C^H^ ;  and  that  this  latter  compound  can  be  converted  into 
alcohol,  C.HfO,  a  body  formerly  supposed  to  be  producible  only  by  the 
fenaentation  of  sugar;  and  from  this  a  largo  number  of  other  compounds 
can  be  produced  by  the  action  of  various  reagents.  The  researches  of 
Berthelot,  Kolbe,  Wurtz,  and  other  distinguished  chemists  have  led  to  the 
discovery  of  a  large  number  of  other  cases  of  the  formation  of  organic 
compounds,  often  of  great  complexity,  from  substances  of  purely  mineral 
origin,  and  ultimately  from  the  elements  themselves.  The  division  of  com- 
pounds into  two  distinct  branches,  inorganic  and  organic  —  formed  accoi*d- 
ing  to  distinct  laws,  the  former  being  artificially  producible  by  direct  com- 
bination of  their  elements,  the  latter  only  under  the  influence  of  a  sup- 
posed vital  force  —  must  therefore  be  abandoned.  There  is,  indeed,  but 
one  science  of  chemistry,  of  which  the  study  of  the  compounds  called  or- 
ganic forms  a  part. 

Organic  chemistry  is  in  fact  the  chemistry  of  carbon-compounds,  and<  in 
s  strictly  systematic  arrangement,  these  compounds  should  be  described  in 
connection  with  the  element  carbon  itself.     But  the  compounds  into  which 
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carbon  enters  are  so  numerous,  their  constitution  and  the  transformations 
which  they  undergo  under  the  influence  of  heat  and  of  chemical  reagents, 
are,  in  many  instances,  so  complicated,  that  it  is  found  best,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  instruction,  to  defer  their  consideration  till  the  other  elements 
and  their  compounds  hare  been  studied. 

It  is  important,  in  this  place,  to  mark  the  distinction  between  organic 
compounds  and  organized  bodie*.  Organic  bodies,  such  as  marsh  gas,  ethene, 
benzene,  alcohol,  sugar,  morphine,  &c.,  are  definite  chemical  compounds, 
many  of  which,  as  already  obserred,  may  be  formed  by  artificial  methods; 
those  which  are  solid  can,  for  the  most  part,  be  crystallized ;  those  which 
are  liquid  exhibit  constant  boiling  points.  Organized  bodies,  on  the  con- 
trary, always  consist  of  mixtures  of  several  definite  compounds.  They 
never  crystallize,  but  exhibit  a  fibrous  or  cellular  structure,  and  cannot  be 
reduced  to  the  liquid  or  gaseous  state  without  complete  decomposition. 
Lastly,  they  are  organs,  or  parts  of  organs,  which  are  essentially  products 
of  vitality,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  prospect  of  their  ever  being  pro- 
duced by  artificial  means. 

The  study  of  the  composition  and  chemical  relations  of  organized  bodies 
belongs  to  a  special  department  of  the  science  called  "  Physiological  Chem- 
istry," which  bears  the  same  relation  to  Organic  Chemistry  that  Chemical 
Geology  bears  to  Mineralogy. 


THE  ELEMENTARY  OR  ULTIMATE  ANALYSIS  OF  ORGANIC 

COMPOUNDS. 

Organic  compounds  contain,  for  the  most  part,  only  a  small  number  of 
elements.  Many  consist  only  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  A  very  large  num- 
ber, including  most  of  those  which  occur  ready  formed  in  the  bodies  of 
plants  and  animals,  consist  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen ;  others  con- 
sist of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen.  Others,  again,  including  most  of 
the  proximate  principles  of  the  animal  organism,  consist  of  four  elements, 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  Some  contain  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, chlorine,  and  metallic  elements ;  in  fact,  artificially  prepared  car- 
bon compounds  may  contain  any  elements  whatever.  Moreover,  even  those 
which  contain  only  a  small  number  of  elements  often  exhibit  great  com- 
plexity of  structure,  in  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  carbon-atoms  in  the  same  molecule. 

Determination  of  Carbon  and  Hydrogen,  —  The  quantities  of  these  ele- 
ments are  determined  by  burning  a  known  weight  of  the  body  to  be  examined, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  carbon  into  carbon  dioxide, 
and  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  into  water.  These  products  are  collected 
and  their  weights  determined,  and  from  the  data  thus  obtained  the  quanti- 
ties of  carbon  and  hydrogen  present  in  the  organic  substance  are  calcu- 
lated. >Vhen  nitrogen,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  chlorine,  &c.,  are  present, 
special  and  separate  means  are  resorted  to  for  their  estimation. 

The  method  to  be  described  for  the  determination  of  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen  owes  its  convenience  and  efficiency  to  the  improvements  of  Pro- 
fessor Liebig ;  it  has  superseded  all  other  processes,  and  is  now  invariably 
employed  in  inquiries  of  the  kind.  With  proper  care,  the  results  obtained 
are  wonderfully  correct ;  and  equal,  if  not  surpass,  in  precision  those  of 
the  best  mineral  analysis.  The  principle  upon  which  the  whole  depends  is 
the  following:  When  an  organic  substance  is  heated  with  the  oxides  of 
copper,  lead,  and  several  other  metals,  it  undergoes  complete  combustion 
at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide,  the  metal  being  at  the  same 
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tim<  redaeed  either  completely,  or  to  a  lower  state,  of  oxidation.  This 
effect  takes  place  with  the  greatest  ease  and  certainty  with  cupric  oxide 
(black  oxide  of  copper),  which,  although  unchanged  by  heat  alone,  gives 
up  oxygen  to  combustible  matter  with  extreme  facility.  When  nothing  but 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  or  those  bodies  together  with  oxygen,  are  present, 
one  experiment  suffices ;  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  determined  directly, 
and  the  oxygen  by  difference. 

It  is  of  course  indispensable  that  the  substance  to  be  analyzed  should 
possess  the  physical  characters  of  purity,  otherwise  the  inquiry  cannot 
lead  to  any  useful  result ;  if  in  the  solid  state,  it  must  also  be  freed  with 
the  most  scrupulous  care  from  the  moisture  which  many  substances  retain 
with  great  obstinacy.  If  it  will  bear  the  application 
of  a  moderate  heat,  this  desiccation  is  yery  easily 
accomplished  by  a  water  or  steam  bath :  in  other 
eases,  exposure  at  common  temperatures  to  the  ab- 
sorbent powers  of  a  large  surface  of  oil  of  vitriol  in 
the  yacuum  of  an  air-pump  must  be  substituted. 

The  operation  of  weighing  the  dried  powder  is 
conducted  in  a  narrow  open  tube,  about  2}  or  8  inches 
long ;  the  tube  and  substance  are  weighed  together, 
and,  when  the  latter  has  been  removed,  the  tube  with 
any  little  adherent  matter  is  re-weighed.  This 
weight,  subtracted  from  the  former,  gives  the  weight 
of  the  substance  employed  in  the  experiment.  As 
only  half  a  gram  (5  or  6  grains)  is  used,  the  weighings  should  not  InTolve  a 
greater  error  than  a  milligram  (or  ^^  part  of  a  grain). 

The  copper  oxide  is  best  made  from  the  nitrate  by  complete  ignition  in 
an  earthen  crucible;  it  is  reduced  to  powder  and  re-heated  just  before  use, 
to  expel  hygroscopic  moisture,  which  it  absorbs,  even  while  warm,  with 
aridity.  The  combustion  is  performed  in  a  tube  of  hard  white  Bohemian 
glass,  having  a  diameter  of  0*4  or  0*5  inch,  and  in  length  varying  from  14 
to  18  inches:  this  kind  of  glass  bears  a  moderate  red  heat  without  becom- 
ing soft  enough  to  lose  its  shape.     One  end  of  the  tube  is  drawn  out  to  a 


Fig.  177. 
Copper  oxide.  Mixture. 


Gk>pper  ozlde. 


point,  as  shown  in  fig.  177,  and  closed ;  the  other  is  simply  heated  to  fuse 
and  soften  the  sharp  edges  of  the  glass.  The  tube  is  now  two-thirds  filled 
with  the  yet  warm  copper  oxide,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  transferred  to 
a  small  porcelain  or  Wedgwood  mortar,  and  very  intimately  mixed  with  the 
organic  substance.  The  mixture  is  next  transferred  to  the  tube,  and  the 
monar  rinsed  with  a  little  fresh  and  hot  oxide,  which  is  added  to  the  rest; 
the  tabe  is,  lastly,  filled  to  within  an  inch  of  the  open  end  with  oxide  from 
the  crucible.  A  few  gentle  taps  on  the  table  suffice  to  shake  together  the 
contents,  so  as  to  leave  a  free  passage  for  the  evolved  gases  from  end  to 
^d.  The  arrangement  of  the  mixture  and  oxide  in  the  tube  is  represented 
in  fig.  177. 

The  tube  is  then  ready  to  be  placed  in  the  furnace  or  chauffer:  this  is 
constructed  of  thin  sheet  iron,  and  is  furnished  with  a  series  of  supports 
of  equal  height,  which  serve  to  prevent  flexure  in  the  combustion-tube  when 
softened  by  heat.  The  chauffer  is  placed  upon  flat  bricks  or  a  piece  of 
«one,  HO  that  but  little  air  can  enter  the  grating,  unless  the  whole  be  pur- 
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poBCl;  ntiMd.  A  aligbt  inclination  is  alio  given  towards  the  eitninjlr 
occupied  by  Ihe  moutii  of  ihe  combuation-tube,  which  pMtes  throngh  a 
hole  pTOTided  far  that  purpose. 


To  collect  the  water  produced  tn  Ihe  experiment,  ft  amall  light  Inbe  of  the 
foriD  represented  in  fig.  179,  filled  with  fragments  of  spongj  citcinm 
chloride,  is  allaehed  by  a  peiforaled  cork,  thoroughly  dried,  to  the  open 
extremity  of  the  combustion -tabs.  The  carbon  dioxide  is  sbHorbiMl  by  a 
■olulion  of  caustic  potash,  of  specific  grarily  1  -27,  irhicb  is  contnined  in  s 
small  glass  apparatus  on  the  principle  of  a  Woulfe's  bottli*,  shown  in  fig. 
"^      ""  '   n  1)etween  the  latter  and  the  calcium-chloride  lube  is 

Tlp.ao. 


=^WSi 


ipleted  by  a  tittle  tube  of  ei 


,   seoured  with  silli  cord.     The 
use.      Both  the  cal 
eigbed  with  the  utmost  ci 


Btawlng  of  Iht  wtole  «r 


The  tightness  of  Ihe  Junctions  may  be  ascertained  by  slightly  rarefying 
the  included  air  by  sucliing  a  few  bubbles  from  the  interior  through  Iha 
liquid,  using  the  dry  lips,  or,  better,  a  little  bent  tube  with  a  perforated 
cork :  if  the  diflerence  of  level  in  (he  liiguid  in  the  (wo  limbs  of  the  potnsh- 
npparntuB  be  preserved  for  HCveral  minutes,  llie  joints  nro  perfect.  Red- 
hoi  oharconl  is  now  placed  around  the  anterior  portion  of  tlie  combuBtion- 
tube,  containing  the  pure  oxide  of  copper;  and  when  this  is  red-hot,  the 
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Gn  u  iloirly  eiteaded  towards  the  fuTtbeT  exlremit;  by  ahifting  tht  mo*- 
■ble  Krecn  repreaented  in  the  drawing.  The  eiperlment  must  be  so  coa- 
ducled  (hat  a  uniform  stream  of  carboD  dioxide  shall  enter  the  potash 
tppiratui  by  bubbles  wbich  ma;  be  easily  counted :  when  no  nitrogen  is 
present,  these  bubblCB  are,  I ovanls  the  tenni nation  of  the  experiment.  almOBl 
completelf  absorbed  b;  the  alkaline  liquid,  the  little  residue  of  air  alone 
tBciping.  In  the  case  of  an  aiotiied  bod;,  on  the  oontrar;,  bubbles  of 
nitrogen  gas  pass  through  the  potash-sol ution  during  the  whole  process- 
When  the  tube  has  become  completely  heated  from  end  to  end,  end  no 
more  gas  is  diseogaged,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  absorption  begins  be  eii- 


dent,  the  coals  are  remoTed  from  the  farther  eitremil;  of  the  combustion- 
lube,  and  the  point  of  the  latter  broken  off.  A  liille  sir  is  drawn  through 
the  whole  apparatus,  by  which  the  remaining  carbon  dioxide  and  watery 
TipoT  are  secured.  The  parts  are,  lastly,  detached,  and  the  oaloium-elilor- 
ide  lube  and  potash-apparatus  re-weighed. 

^.  183.  Fig.  1S4. 


The  mode  of  heating  the  combustion-tube  with  red-hot  charcoal  is  the 
uiginal  process,  and  slill  citenaivcly  employed,  the  construction  of  the  fur- 
nace being  most  simple,  and  charcoal  everyuhere  accessible.  But  sinoe 
the  ose  of  coal-gas  has  been  universally  adopted  in  laboratories,  many  con- 
ttiTancei  ha*e  been  suggested,  by  means  of  which  this  cunyenient  fuel  may 
be  employed  al?o  in  organic  analysis.  An  apparatus  of  this  kind*  is  the 
one  represented  in  fig,  IB'J,  in  wliich  Hie  combustion-tube  is  hcatcJ  by  a 
Knee  of  perforated  clay- burners.  These  clay-burncrs  are  fixed  on  pipes 
proTJded  with  Btopcocks,  bo  that  the  gas  may  be  lighted  according  to  the 
reqoiremenls  of  the  case.  The  stopcocka  being  appropriatoly  adjualed,  the 
•  BOfmamn,  Joocul  ol  Ctaenilml  Sociel;,  lol,  il.  p.  30. 
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gas  bums  on  the  surface  of  the  burners  with  a  smokeless  blue  flame,  whieb 
renders  them  in  a  short  time  incandescent.  The  construction  of  this  fur* 
nace  is  readily  intelligible  by  a  glance  at  figures  183  and  184,  which  exhibit 
the  different  parts  of  the  apparatus  in  section,  fig.  183  representing  a  large 
furnace  with  five  rows,  and  fig.  184  a  smaller  furnace  with  three  rows  of 
clay>burners. 

The  following  account  of  a  real  experiment  will  serre  to  illustrate  the 
calculation  of  the  results  obtained  in  the  combustion  of  crystalliied  sugar : 

Quantity  of  sugar  employed        ...        .        .  4-750  grains. 

Potash  apparatus  weighed  after  experiment  .     781*18 

<*  *<        before  experiment      .        778-82 

Carbonic  dioxide    .        •        .        •        7-81 


Calcium-chloride  tube  after  experiment      .        .        226-05 
"  before  experiment       .        .    223-30 

"Water 2-76 

7*81  gr.  carbon  dioxide  ==  1*994  gr.  carbon:  and  2*75  gr.  water  =  0*3056 
gr.  hydrogen ;  or  in  100  parts  of  sugar,* 

Carbon •     41*98 

Hydrogen 6-48 

Oxygen,  by  difference 61*59 

100  00 

When  the  organic  substance  cannot  be  mixed  with  the  copper  oxide  in 
the  manner  described,  the  process  must  be  slightly  modified,  to  meet  the 
particular  case.  If,  for  example,  a  yolatile  liquid  is  to  be  examined,  it 
is  enclosed  in  a  little  glass  bulb  with  a  narrow  stem,  which  is  weighed  before 
and  after  the  introduction  of  the  liquid,  the  point  being  hermetically  sealed. 
The  combustion-tube  must  have,  in  this  case,  a  much  greater  length ;  and, 
as  the  copper  oxide  cannot  be  introduced  hot,  it  must  be  ignited  and  cooled 
out  of  contact  with  the  air,  to  prevent  absorption  of  watery  vapor.  This 
is  most  conveniently  eff'ected  by  transferring  it,  in  a  heated  state,  to  a  large 
platinum  crucible  to  which  a  closely  fitting  cover  can  be  adapted.  fVhen 
quite  cold,  the  cover  is  removed  and  instantly  replaced  by  a  dry  glass  funnel, 
by  the  assistance  of  which  the  oxide  may  be  directly  poured  into  the  com- 
tVa  186  bustion-tube  with  merely  momentary  exposure  to 

the  air.  A  little  oxide  is  put  in,  then  the  bulb, 
with  its  stem  broken  at  a,  a  file-scratch  having  been 
previously  made ;  and,  lastly,  the  tube  is  filled  with 
the  cold  and  dry  copper  oxide.  It  is  arranged  in 
the  chauffer,  the  calcium-chloride  tube  and  potash 
apparatus  adjusted,  and  then,  some  six  or  eight 
-*-^  inches  of  oxide  having  been  heated  to  redness,  the 

liquid  in  the  bulb  is,  by  the  approximation  of  a  hot 
coal,  expelled,  and  slowly  converted  into  vapor, 
which,  in  passing  over  the  hot  oxide,  is  completely 
burned.  The  experiment  is  then  terminated  in  the 
usual  manner.  Fusible  fatty  substances,  and  vola- 
tile concrete  bodies,  as  camphor,  require  rather  different  management, 
which  need  not  be  here  described. 

*  The  theoretical  compoHition  of  sugar,  GuHssOu,  reckoned  to  100  ports,  gives— 

Cftrbon 42-11 

Hydropen 6-43 

Oxygen &1-40 

lOOHX) 
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Copper  oxide  which  has  been  used,  may  be  easily  restored  by  moistening 
with  nitric  acid,  and  igniting  to  redness ;  it  becomes,  in  fact,  rather  im- 
proTedthan  otherwise,  as,  after  frequent  employment,  its  density  is  increased 
aiid  its  troublesome  hygroscopic  powers  diminished.  For  substances  which 
are  very  difficult  of  combustion,  from  the  large  proportion  of  carbon  they 
contain,  and  for  compounds  into  which  chlorine  enters  as  a  constituent, 
fused  and  powdered  lead  chromate  is  yery  adTantageousIy  substituted  for 
the  copper  oxide.  Lead  chromate  freely  gives  up  oxygen  to  combustible 
matters,  and  even  evolves,  when  strongly  heated,  a  little  of  that  gas,  which 
thus  ensures  the  perfect  combustion  of  the  organic  body. 

AiuUytit  of  Azotized  Substances.  — The  presence  of  nitrogen  in  an  organic 
compound  is  easily  ascertained  by  heating  a  small  portion  with  solid  potas- 
sium hydrate  in  a  test-tube :  the  nitrogen,  if  present,  is  converted  into 
ammonia,  which  may  be  recognized  by  its  odor  and  alkaline  reaction. 
There  are  several  methods  of  determining  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  in 
asotised  organic  substances,  the  experimenter  being  guided  in  his  choice 
of  means  by  the  nature  of  the  substance  and  its  comparative  richness  in 
tliat  element.  The  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  first  determined  in  the  usual 
manner,  a  longer  tube  than  usual  being  employed,  and  four  or  five  inches 
of  its  anterior  portion  filled  with  copper  turnings,  rendered  perfectly  me- 
tallic by  ignition  in  hydrogen :  this  serves  to  decompose  any  nitrogen  oxide 
that  may  be  formed  in  the  act  of  combustion.  During  the  experiment, 
some  idea  of  the  abundance  or  paucity  of  the  nitrogen  may  be  formed, 
from  the  number  of  bubbles  of  incondensable  gas  which  traverses  the  solu* 
tion  of  potash. 

la  the  case  of  compounds  abounding  in  nitrogen,  and  readily  burned  hj 

J^.  188. 


copper  oxide,  a  method  may  be  employed,  which  is  very  easy  of  execut 
consists  in  determining  the  ratio  borne  by  the  liberated  nitrogen  to 
the  carbon  dioxide  produced  in  the  combustion.  A  tube  of  hard  glass, 
of  the  nsnal  diameter,  and  about  16  inches  long,  is  sealed  at  one  end  ; 
a  little  of  the  organic  substance,  mixed  with  copper  oxide,  is  intro- 
duced, and  allowed  to  occupy  about  two  inches  of  the  tube ;  about 
as  nmch  pure  oxide  is  placed  over  it,  and  then  another  portion  of 
a  similar  mixture ;  after  which  the  tube  is  filled  up  with  a  second 
and  larger  portion  of  pure  oxide,  and  a  quantity  of  spongy  me- 
tallic copper.  A  short  bent  tube,  made  movable  by  a  caoutchouc 
joint,  is  fitted  by  a  perforated  cork,  and  made  to  dip  into  a  mer- 
corial  trough,  while  the  combustion-tube  itself  rests  in  the  chauf- 
fer (fig.  186), 

Fire  is  first  applied  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  tube  containing 
^t  metal  and  unmixed  oxide,  and,  when  this  is  red-hot,  to  the 
extreme  end.  Combustion  of  the  first  portion  of  the  mixture  takes 
place,  the  gaseous  products  sweeping  before  them  nearly  the 


ion :  this 
JV^.187. 
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whole  of  th«  *ix  of  th«  apparatus.  When  no  more  gaa  iuuet,  tli«  tuti« 
ii  slowly  heated  by  half  aa  inch  at  a  lime,  in  the  neuat  manner,  aod  all 
the  %iut  Ttry  carefully  collected  in  a  graduated  jar,  until  the  operatliM 
it  at  an  end.  The  Tolume  \a  then  read  off,  and  Bome  BtroDg  lolution  of 
oaualic  potash  thrown  up  into  the  jar  by  tpiptUe  with  a  curfid  eilremily. 
When  the  abaorption  ia  complete,  the  reBidual  Tolume  of  nitrogen  is  oh- 
■erTed,  and  compared  with  that  of  the  mixed  gaaea,  proper  coireelion 
being  made  for  difFcrencee  of  lerel  in  the  mercury;  and  from  tbeae  data 
the  exact  proportion  borne  by  the  nitrogen  to  tbe  carbon  can  be  at  once 
determined* 

If  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  be  but  small,  the  error  ^m  tJhe  nilrogen  of 
the  residual  aimocpheric  air  beoomei  so  great  as  to  destroy  all  confidence 
in  the  result  of  the  experiment;  and  the  same  thing  happens  when  t}ie  Bltb- 
Blaoce  is  ineompleiely  burned  by  copper  oxide:  other  means  must  then  be 
employed. 

The  abtoUili  method  of  determination,  also  IcDown  bj  the  name  of  Dnma^ 
method,  may  be  had  recourse  to  when  the  foregoing,  or  coT^parativi  method, 
fails  from  the  Bret  caase  meDlioned :  it  gives  eieellent  resulta,  and  u)  ap- 
plicable to  all  aiotiied  substances. 

A  lube  of  good  Bohemian  glaas,  28  inches  long,  is  secnrely  sealed  at  one 
end ;  into  this  enough  drj  acid  sodium  carbonate  is  put  to  occupy  S  inches. 
A  little  pure  copper  oiide  is  next  introduced,  and  afterwards  the  mixture 
of  oxide  and  organic  substance,  the  weight  of  the  latter,  between  4-6  and  3 
grains,  in  a  dry  slate,  having  been  correctly  determined.  The  remainder 
cf  the  tube,  amounting  to  nearly  one-half  of  its  length,  is  then  filled  up 
witJi  pure  copper  oxide  and  spongy  metal,  and  a  round  cork,  perforated  by 


a  piece  of  narrow  tube,  ia  securely  adapted  to  its  mouth.  This  tube  ii 
connected  by  means  of  a  caoutohouc  joint  with  a  bent  delivery-lube,  a,  and 
the  eombualioit-tube  is  arranged  in  the  furnace.     A  few  coals  are  now  ap- 


X  li  :  2  X  H,  or  3  m  :  7.  M  ihj.t  If  ihi 
th«  pcreealage  at  Dimgen  (n)  will  b*  glT 


-  X  *»*A  =  18-S8; 
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plied  to  tbe  farther  end  of  the  tube,  so  as  to  decompose  a  portion  of  the 
acid  sodium  carbonate,  the  remainder  of  the  carbonate,  as  well  as  of  the  other 
part  of  the  tube,  being  protected  from  the  heat  by  a  screen  n.  The  current 
of  carbon  dioxide  thus  produced  is  intended  to  expel  all  the  air  from  the 
apparatus.  In  order  to  ascertain  that  this  object,  on  which  the  success  of 
the  whole  operation  depends,  is  accomplished,  the  delivery-tube  is  depressed 
under  the  level  of  a  mercurial  trough,  and  the  gas,  which  is  evolved,  col- 
lected  in  a  test-tube  filled  with'  concentrated  potash*Bolution.  If  the  gas 
be  perfectly  absorbed,  or  if,  after  the  introduction  of  a  considerable 
quantity,  only  a  minute  bubble  be  left,  the  air  may  be  considered  as  ex- 
pelled. The  next  step  is  to  fill  a  graduated  glass  jar  two-thirds  with  mer- 
cury and  one-third  with  a  strong  solution  of  potash,  and  to  invert  it  over 
the  delivery-tube,  as  represented  in  fig.  188. 

This  done,  fire  is  applied  to  the  tube,  commencing  at  the  front  end,  and 
gradually  proceeding  to  the  closed  extremity,  which  still  contains  some  un- 
decomposed  acid  sodium  carbonate.  This,  when  the  fire  at  length  reaches 
it,  jrields  up  carbon  dioxide,  which  chases  forward  the  nitrogen  lingering 
in  the  tube.  The  carbon  dioxide  generated  during  the  combustion  is  wholly 
absorbed  by  the  potash  in  the  jar,  and  nothing  is  left  but  the  nitrogen. 
When  the  operation  is  at  an  end,  the  jar,  with  its  contents,  is  transferred 
to  a  Tessel  of  water,  and  the  volume  of  the  nitrogen  read  off.  This  is  pro- 
perly corrected  for  temperature,  pressure,  and  aqueous  vapor,  and  its 
weight  determined  by  calculation.  When  the  operation  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful, and  all  precautions  minutely  observed,  the  result  still  leaves  an 
error  in, excess,  amounting  to  0*8  or  0-5  per  cent.,  due  to  the  residual  air 
of  the  apparatus,  or  that  condensed  in  the  pores  of  the  copper  oxide. 

A  most  elegant  process  for  estimating  nitrogen  in  all  organic  compounds, 
except  those  containing  the  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrous  acid  or  nitrogen 
tetroxide,  and  in  some  organic  bases,  has  been  put  in  practice  by  Will  and 
Yarrentrapp.  When  a  non-azotized  organic  substance  is  heated  to  redness 
with  a  large  excess  of  potassium  or  sodium  hydrate,  it  suffers  complete 
and  speedy  combubtion  at  the  expense  of  the  water  of  the  hydrate,  the 
oxygen  combining  with  the  carbon  of  the  organic  matter  to  form  carbon 
dioxide,  which  is  retained  by  the  alkali,  while  its  hydrogen,  together  with 
that  of  the  substance,  is  disengaged,  sometimes  in  union  with  a  little  carbon. 
The  same  change  happens  when  nitrogen  is  present,  but  with  this  addition : 
the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  thus  abandoned  combines  with  a  portion  of  the 
liberated  hydrogen  to  form  ammonia.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  if  this 
experiment  be  made  on  a  weighed  quantity  of  matter,  and  circumstances 
allow  the  collection  of  the  whole  of  the  ammonia  thus  produced,  the  pro- 
portion of  nitrogen  can  be  easily  calculated. 

An  intimate  mixture  is  made  of  1  part  caustic  soda  and  2  or  8  parts 
quicklime,  by  slaking  lime  of  good  quality  with  the  proper  proportion  of 
strong  caustic  soda,  drying  the  mixture  in  an  iron  vessel,  and  then  heating 
it  to  redness  in  an  earthen  crucible.  The  ignited  mass  is  rubbed  to  powder 
in  a  warm  mortar,  and  carefully  preserved  from  the  air.  The  lime  is  useful 
in  many  ways:  it  diminishes  the  tendency  of  the  alkali  to  deliquesce, 
f^silitates  mixture  with  the  organic  substance,  and  prevents  fusion  and 
liquefaction.  A  proper  quantity  of  the  substance  to  be  analyzed,  namely, 
from  5  to  10  grains,  is  dried  and  accurately  weighed  out:  this  is  mixed  in 
a  warm  porcelain  mortar  with  enough  of  the  soda-lime  to  fill  two-thirds 
of  an  ordinary  combustion-tube,  the  mortar  being  rinsed  with  a  little  more 
of  the  alkaline  mixture,  and,  lastly,  with  a  small  quantity  of  powdered 
glass,  which  completely  removes  everything  adherent  to  its  surface ;  the 
tube  is  then  filled  to  within  an  inch  of  the  open  end  with  the  lime-mixture, 
fend  arranged  in  the  chauffer  in  the  usual  manner.  The  ammonia  is  col- 
lected in  a  little  apparatus  of  three  bulbs  (fig.  189),  containing  moderately 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  attached  b^  a  po^k  t^  ik^  99mbu8tioi^-tvib9« 
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Mattera  being  thus  adjusted,  fire  is  applied  to  the  tube,  oommenciDf  witk 
the  anterior  extremity.     When  it  is  ignited  throughout  its  whole  length, 

_.    ^_  and  when  no  gas  issues  from  the  ap- 

^'  paratus,  the  point  of  the  tube  is  bro- 

^  ken,  and  a  little  air  drawn  ^hronglk 

^r      the  whole.     The  acid  liquid  is  them 

•-iaa^-B^^^  ^r         emptied  into  a  capsule,  the  bulbs 

j'^-^.  /"**!  rinsfed  into  the  same,  first  with  a 

UgeJ  UyJ  little  alcohol,  and  then  repeat edlj 

^■^^^^^^5^  with  distilled  water ;  an  excess  of 

^1^^^  pure  platinic  chloride  is  added,  and 

the  whole  evaporated  to  dryness  in 
a  water-bath.  The  dry  mass,  when  cold,  is  treated  with  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  ether,  which  dissolves  out  the  superfluous  platinum  chloride, 
but  leaves  untouched  the  yellow  crystalline  ammonium  platinochloride. 
The  latter  is  collected  upon  a  small  weighed  filter,  washed  with  the  same 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  dried  at  100°  G.  (212<'  F.),  and  weighed;  100 
parts  correspond  to  6*272  parts  of  nitrogen.  Or,  the  salt  with  its  filter 
may  be  very  carefully  ignited,  the  filter  burned  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and 
the  nitrogen  reckoned  from  the  weight  of  the  spongy  metal,  100  parts  of 
that  substance  corresponding  to  14*18  parts  of  nitrogen.  The  former  plan 
is  to  be  preferred  in  most  cases. 

Bodies  very  rich  in  nitrogen,  as  urea,  must  be  mixed  with  about  an  equal 
quantity  of  pure  sugar,  to  furnish  incondensable  gas,  and  thus  diminish 
the  violence  of  the  absorption  which  otherwise  occurs ;  and  the  same  pre- 
caution must  be  taken,  for  a  different  reason,  with  those  which  contain 
little  or  no  hydrogen. 

A  modification  of  this  process  has  been  suggested  by  Peligot,  which  is 
Tery  convenient  if  a  large  number  of  nitrogen-determinations  is  to  be 
made.  By  this  plan,  the  ammonia,  instead  of  being  received  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  is  conducted  into  a  known  volume  (10  to  20  cubic  centimetres) 
of  a  standard  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  contained  in  the  ordinary  nitro- 
gen-bulbs. After  the  combustion  is  finished,  the  acid  containing  the  am- 
monia is  poured  out  into  a  beaker,  colored  with  a  drop  of  tincture  of 
litmus,  and  then  neutralised  with  a  standard  solution  of  soda  in  water  or 
of  lime  in  sugar-water,  the  point  of  neutralization  becoming  perceptible 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  blue  tint.  The  lime-solution  is  conveniently 
poured  out  from  the  graduated  glass  tube,  described  under  the  head  of 
Alkalimetry.  The  volume  of  lime-solution  necessary  to  neutralise  the 
same  amount  of  acid  that  is  used  for  condensing  the  ammonia,  having  been 
ascertained  by  a  preliminary  experiment,  it  is  eyident  that  the  difference 
of  the  quantities  used  in  the  two  experiments  gives  the  ammonia  collected 
in  the  acid  during  the  combustion.  The  amount  of  nitrogen  may  thus  be 
calculated.  If,  for  instance,  an  acid  be  prepared,  containing  20  grains  of 
pure  hydrogen  sulphate  (SO^H,)  in  1000  grain-measures — 2(K)  grain-meas- 
ures of  this  acid  —  the  quantity  introduced  into  the  bulbs  —  correspond 
to  1*38  grains  of  ammonia,  or  1-14  grains  of  nitrogen.  The  alkaline  solu- 
tion is  so  graduated  that  1000  grain-measures  will  exactly  neutralise  the 
200  grain-measures  of  the  standard  acid.  If  we  now  find  that  the  acid, 
partly  saturated  with  the  ammonia  disengaged  during  the  combustion  of  a 
nitrogenous  substance,  requires  only  700  grain-measures  of  the  alkaline 

200  X  300 
solution,  it  is  evident  that ^^^ =  60  grain-measures  were  satu- 
rated by  the  ammonia,  and  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  obtained  by  the  pro- 

114  X  60 
portion  —200  :  1-14  =3  60  :  a:,  wherefore  x  =  — ^qq ==  0-842  graxas  of 

nitrogen. 
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of  Sulphur  in  Organic  CompotauU,  — When  bodies  ^f  this  class 
eonUiaing  sulphur  are  burned  with  copper  oxide,  a  small  tube  containing 
lead  dioxide  may  be  interposed  between  the  calcium-chloride  tube  and  the 
potash  apparatus,  to  retain  any  sulphurous  acid  that  may  be  formed.  It 
is  bAter,  however,  to  use  lead  chromate  in  such  cases.  The  proportion  of 
sulphur  is  determined  by  oxidiiing  a  known  weight  of  the  substance  with 
strong  nitric  acid,  or  by  flision  in  a  silver  yessel  with  ten  or  twelve  times 
its  weight  of  pure  potassium  hydrate  and  half  as  much  nitre.  The  sul- 
phar  is  thus  converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  the  quantity  of  which  can  be 
determined  by  dissolving  the  fused  mass  in  water,  acidulating  with  nitric 
acid,  and  adding  a  barfam  salt.  PhotpkaruM  is,  in  like  manner,  oxidized  to 
phosphoric  acid,  the 'quantity  of  which  is  determined  by  precipitation  as 
ammonio-magnesian  phosphate,  or  otherwise. 

Batimaiion  of  Chlorine.  —  The  case  of  a  volatile  liquid  containing  chlor- 
ine is  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration 
of  the  general  plan  of  proceeding.  The  combustion  with  copper  oxide 
mnst  be  very  carefully  conducted,  and  two  or  three  inches  of  tlte  anterior 
portion  of  the  tube  kept  cool  enough  to  prevent  Tolatiliiation  of  the  copper 
chloride  into  the  calcium-chloride  tube.  Lead  chromate  is  much  better 
for  the  purpose.  The  chlorine  is  correctly  determined  by  placing  a  small 
weighed  bulb  of  liquid  in  a  combustion-tnbe,  which  is  afterwards  filled  with 
frsgments  of  pure  quicklime.  The  lime  is  brought  to  a  red  heat,  and  the 
vspor  of  the  liquid  driven  over  it,  when  the  chlorine  displaces  oxygen  fronx 
the  lime,  and  gives  rise  to  calcium  chloride.  When  cold,  the  contents  of 
the  tube  are  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  filtered,  and  the  chlorine  pre- 
cipitated by  silver  nitrate. 

^rosniie  aad  iodine  are  estimated  in  a  similar  manner. 


EMPIRICAL  AND  MOLECULAR  FORMULA. 

A  chemical  formula  is  termed  empirieal  when  it  merely  gives  the  simplest 
possible  expression  of  the  composition  of  the  substance  to  wliich  it  refers. 
A  molecular  formula,  on  the  contrary,  expresses  the  absolute  number  of  i 
atoms  of  each  of  its  elements  supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  molecule,  as 
well  as  the  mere  relations  existing  between  them.  The  empirical  formula 
is  st  once  deduced  from  the  analysis  of  the  substance,  reckoned  to  100 
parts;  but  to  determine  the  molecular  formula,  other  considerations  must 
be  taken  into  account :  namely,  the  combining  or  saturating  power  of  the 
compound,  if  it  is  acid  or  basic ;  the.  number  of  atoms  of  any  one  of  its 
elements  (generally  hydrogen)  which  may  be  replaced  by  other  elements; 
the  law  of  even  numbers,  which  requires  that  the  sum  of  the  numbers  of 
atoms  of  all  the  perissad  elements  (hydrogen,  nitrogen,  chlorine,  &c.)  con- 
Wmed  in  the  compound  shall  be  divisible  by  2 ;  and  the  vapor-density  of 
the  compound  (if  it  be  volatile  without  decomposition)  which,  in  normally 
constituted  compounds,  is  always  half  the  molecular  weight  (p.  229). 

The  molecular  formula  may  either  coincide  with  the  empirical  formula, 
or  it  may  be  a  multiple  of  the  latter.  Thus,  the  composition  of  aeetie  acid 
is  expressed  by  the  formula  CH,0.  which  exhibits  the  simplest  relations  of 
the  three  elements;  but  if  we  want  to  express  the  quantities  of  these,  in 
atoms,  required  to  make  up  a  molecule  of  acetic  acid,  we  have  to  adopt  the 
formula  C^H^O,:  for  only  one-fourth  of  the  hydrogen  in  this  acid  is  re- 
placeable  by  metals  to  form  salts,  C^H^KO^  for  example;  and  its  vapor- 
density,  compared  with  hydrogen,  is  nearly  30,  which  is  half  the  weight  of 
the  molecule,  CJRfi^  ==2.12-|-4.1.f2.16.  Again,  the  empirical  formula 
of  beaseae  is  CU;  but  this  contains  an  uneven  number  of  hydrogen  atoms; 
89 
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and,  moreoTer,  if  it  expressed  the  weight  of  the  molecule  of  benzene,  the 

12  +  1 
Tapor-density  of  that  compound  should  be  — ~ —  =  6*5,  whereas  cxperi- 

ment  shows  that  it  is  six  times  as  great,  or  equal  to  89:  hence  the  molecular 
formula  of  benzene  is  C^H^ 

The  deduction  of  an  empirical  formula  from  the  ultimate  analysis  is  veiy 
easy ;  the  case  of  sugar,  already  cited,  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  This 
substance  contains,  according  to  the  analysis,  in  100  parts  — 

Carbon        .        •        .      , .        ,        .        41-98 
Hydrogen        •        •        .        .  .      6-48 

Oxygen 61-59 

lOOOO 

If  each  of  these  quantities  be  diiided  by  the  atomic  weight  of  the  corre- 
sponding element,  the  quotients  will  express  the  relations  existing  between 
the  numbers  of  atoms  of  the  three  elements :  these  are  afterwards  reduced  to 
their  simplest  expression.  This  is  the  only  part  of  the  calculation  attended 
with  any  difficulty.  If  the  numbers  were  rigidly  correct,  it  would  only  be 
necessary  to  diTide  each  by  the  greatest  diiisor  common  to  the  whole;  as 
they  are,  howeyer,  only  approximaiiTe,  something  is  of  necessity  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  experimenter. 
In  the  ease  of  sugar,  we  hsTO 

41-98  6-48  61-69 


=  8-50;        -T-  «  «-^;        -1^  =  8-22, 


12  '  1  '  16 

or  860  atoms  carbon,  648  atoms  hydrogen,  and  822  atoms  oxygen.  Now  it 
is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  present  in 
the  proportions  to  form  water,  or  twice  as  many  atoms  of  the  former  as  of 
the  latter.  Again,  the  atoms  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  nearly  in  the 
proportion  of  12  :  22,  so  that  the  formula  C|,HgO„  appears  likely  to  be 
correct.  It  is  now  easy  to  see  how  far  this  is  admissible,  by  reckoning  it 
back  to  100  parts,  comparing  the  result  w'th  the  numbers  given  by  the 
actual  analysis,  and  obserying  whether  the  difference  falls  fairly,  in  direction 
and  amount,  within  the  limits  of  error  of  what  may  be  termed  a  good  ex* 
periment,  yii.,  two  or  three-tenths  per  cent,  deficiency  in  the  carbon,  and 
not  more  than  one-tenth  or  two-tenths  per  cent,  exeeta  in  the  hydrogen : 

Carbon  .  •  .  .  12  X  12  =  144 
Hydrogen  .  •  .  .  1  x  22  =  22 
Oxygen        .        .        .        .        16  x  11  =  176 

842 

842  :  144  ==  100  :  4211 
842  :  222  =  100  :  6-48 
842  :  176  =  100  :  61  46 

Organie  acids  and  salt-radicals  have  their  molecular  weights  most  fre- 
quently determined  by  an  analysis  of  their  lead  and  silver  salts,  by  burning 
these  latter  with  suitable  precautions  in  a  thin  porcelain  capsule,  and  noting 
the  weight  of  the  lead  oxide  or  metallic  silver  left  behind.  If  the  lead  oxide 
be  mixed  with  globules  of  reduced  metal,  the  quantity  of  the  latter  must  be 
ascertained  by  dissolving  away  the  oxide  with  acetic  acid.  Or  the  lead  sslt 
may  be  converted  into  sulphate,  and  the  silver  compound  into  chloride,  and 
both  metals  thus  estimated.    An  organic  base,  on  the  contrary,  has  itA 
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moleeular  weight  fixed  by  the  obsenration  of  the  quantity  of  a  mineral 
acid,  or  an  inorganic  salt-radical,  required  to  form  with  it  a  combination 
hftTiag  the  eharactem  of  neutrality. 

The  rational  and  oonstitntional  formulae  of  organic  oompounda  will  be 
considered  further  on. 


11^.190. 


DETERMINATION  OF  THE  DENSITY  OF  VAPORS. 

The  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  rapor  of  a  yolatile  sub- 
stance  is  frequently  a  point  of  great  importaqce,  inasmuch  as  it  gires  the 
means,  in  conjunctiofn  with  thb  anillysis,'  of  representing 
the  constitution  of*  the  tfubsttfnce  by  m^asnrd  in  a  gaseous 
state.  The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  plan  of  operation 
usually  followed  :  —  A  light  glass  globe  about  three  inches 
in' diameter  is  takdn,  add  its*neck'soft<teed  And  dVawn'out 
in  the  blowpipe -flame,  as  represented  in  fig.  190:  this  is 
accurately  weighed.  About' one  hundred  grains  of  the 
Tolatile  liquid  are  then  introduced,  by  gently  warming  the 
globe  and  dipping  the  point  into  the  liquid,  which  is  then 
forced  upwards  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  as  the  ressel 
cools.  The  globe  is  next  firmly  attached  by  wire  to  a  han- 
dle, in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  plunged  into  a  bath 
of  boiling  water  or  heated  oil,  and  steadily  held  with  the 
point  projecting  upwards.  The  bath  must  have  a  temper- 
ature considerably  above  that  of  the  boiling  point  of  the 
liquid.  The  latter  becomes  rapidly  conyerted  into  vapor, 
which  escapes  by  the  narrow  orifice,  chasing  before  it  the 
air  of  the  globe.  When  the  issue  of  vapor  has  wholly 
ceased,  and  the  temperature  of  the  bath,  carefully  observed,  appears  pretty 
oaiform,  the  open  extremity  of  the  point  is  hermetically  sealed  by  a  small 
hlowpipe-flame.  The  globe  is  removed  from  the  bath,  suffered  to  cool, 
cleansed  if  necessary,  and  weighed,  after  which  the  neck  is  broken  off  be- 
neath the  surface  of  water  which  has  been  boiled  and  cooled  out  of  contact 
of  air,  or  (better)  of  mercury.  The  liquid  enters  the  globe,  and,  if  the 
expulsion  of  the  air  by  the  vapor  has  been  complete,  fills  it ;  if  otherwise,* 
sa  air-bubble  is  left  whose  volume  can  be  easily  ascertained  by  pouring  the 
liquid  from  the  globe  into  a  graduated  jar,  and  then  refilling  the  globe,  and 
repeating  the  same  observation.  The  capacity  of  the  vessel  is  thus  at  the 
Bsme  time  known :  and  these  are  all  the  data  required.*  An  example  will 
reader  the  whole  intelligible. 

Deierminatum  of  the  Yapur-Dmnty  of  Aeetofie. 


Csptcity  of  globe 

Weight  of  globe  filled  with  dry  air  at  52^'  F.  and 
30*24  inches  barometer         .         *        .        .        • 

Weight  of  globe  filled  with  vapor  at  212^  F.  temp,  of 
the  bath  at  the  moment  of  sealing  the  point,  and 
30*24  inches  barometer        ....         * 

Besidaal  air,  at  45°  F.,  and  80-24  inches  barometer 


81*61  cubic  inches, 
2070-88  grains. 


2076-81  grains. 
0-60  cubic  inches. 

PlftTfkfr  and  Wanklyn  hare  lately  described  an  important  modification  of  this 
riierabj  the  denittlM  of  a  Tapor  at  temperatarmt)elow  the  boiling  point  of  the  llqnid 
OMf  be  d«t«rmin«l.  Thie  objlect  u  attained  liy  mixing  the  vapor  of  the  body  with  a  meas- 
veni  Tohime  of  a  pemuuient  bm — hydrogen,  for  instance. ->t/bum.  qf  the  Chem.  Aw.,  toI.  xt. 
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81*61  oubio  inches  of  air  at  52^  and  80-24  in.  bar.  ==82-86  cubic  inebes  it 
60^  F.,  and  80  inch  bar.,  weighing      ....         10085 grabs. 
Hence,  weight  of  empty  globe,  2070-88— 10-086  r=  2060-845  grains. 


0-6  cubic  inch  of  air  at  46®  =  0-8  cubic  inch  at  212?;  weight  of  do.  bj  cal- 
culation =0-191  grain. 

81-61  ^0-8  a  80-81  cubic  inches  of  vapor  at  212®  and  80*24  in.  bar.,  whieh, 
on  the  tuj^potHion  that  it  tctntld  bt€tr  eootmg  to  60°  tcithout  liquefaction,  would, 
at  that  temperature,  and  under  a  preesure  of  80  inch,  bar.,  become  re- 
duced to  24  18  cubic  inches. 

Hence, 
Weight  of  globe  and  yapor        •        •        •        •        •        2076*810  grains. 
**  residual  air  ..••••  0-191 

2076*619      " 
Weight  of  globe 2060-845      •* 

Weight  of  the  24-18  cubic  inches  of  vapor  .  .  •  15-774  " 
Consequently,  100  cubic  inches  of  such  Tapor  must  weigh  66-23  ** 
100  cubic  inches  of  air,  under  similar  circumstances,  weigh  81  -01  ** 
66-28 

— — >  ^7  2-108,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  rapor  in  question,  air  being  unity. 
81  -01 

Or,  the  weight  of  100  cubic  inches  of  hydrogen  being  2-14  graina, 
66-28 

=  80*44  is  the  specific  gravity  of  acetone  vapor  referred  to  hydrogen 

2-14 

as  unity. 

In  the  foregoing  statement,  we  have,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  omitted 
a  correction,  which,  in  very  exact  experiments,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
vis.,  the  expansion  and  change  of  capacity  of  the  glass  globe  by  the  ele- 
vated temperature  of  the  bath.  The  density  so  obtained  will  be  always  on 
this  account  a  little  too  high. 

The  error  of  the  mercurial  thermometer  at  high  temperatures  is  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

The  preceding  method,  which  is  that  of  Dumas,  is  applicable  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  vapor-densities  of  all  substances  whose  boiling  points  are 
within  the  range  of  the  mercurial  thermometer,  that  is  to  say,  not  exceed- 
ing 800®  C.  (672®  F.),  and  therefore  to  nearly  all  volatile  organic  compounds: 
indeed,  there  are  but  few  such  compounds  which  can  bear  higher  tempera- 
tures without  decomposition.  But  for  mineral  substances,  such  as  sulphur, 
iodine,,  volatile  metallic  chlorides^  &c.,  it  is  often  necessary  to  employ  much 
higher  temperatures;  and  for  such  cases  a  modification  of  the  process  has 
been  devised  by  Deville  and  Troost.  It  consists  in  using  a  globe  of  porce- 
lain instead  of  glass,  heating  it  in  the  vapor  of  a  substance  whose  boiling 
point  is  known  and  constant,  and  sealing  the  globe  by  the  flame  of  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  blowpipe.  The  vapors  employed  for  this  purpose  are  those  of 
mercury,  which  boils  at  860®  C.  (662®  F.) ;  of  sulphur,  which  boils  at  440®  C. 
(824®  F. ) ;  of  cadmium,  boiling  at  860®  C.  (1680®  F. ) ;  of  line,  boiling  at  1040° 
U.  (1900®  F.).  The  use  of  these  liquids  of  constant  boiling  point  obviates 
the  necessity  of  determining  the  temperature  in  each  experiment,  which  at 
luch  degrees  of  heat  would  be  very  difficult. 

In  the  processes  above  described,  the  density  of  a  vapor  is  determined 
by  weighing  the  quantity  of  the  vapor  contained  in  a  vessel  of  known  ea- 
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paciiy.  Another  method,  deTised  bj  Gay-Lussac,  consists  in  ascertaining 
the  volume  occupied  by  a  given  weight  of  substance  when  heated  up  to  a 
temperature  considerably  above  its  boiling  point. 

The  density  of  a  vapor  referred  to  air  as  unity  may  be  converted  into 
that  which  it  has  compared  with  hydrogen,  by  diyiding  by  0*06926,  the 
Bpecifie  gravity  of  hydrogen  referred  to  air  as  unity. 

The  Tapor-density  of  a  compound  thus  determined,  that  is  to  'say,  the 
weight  of  a  unit-volume  of  its  vapor  compared  with  that  of  hydrogen,  ir 
found  to  be  in  nearly  all  cases  half  its  molecular  weight ;  for  example,  the 
molecular  weight  of  acetone,  C.H^O,  is  86  -f-  ^  -f-  ^^  =^  ^t  ^^®  ^^^'  ^' 
which  is  29,  or  nearly  equal  to  the  vapor-density  of  acetone  determined  by 
experiment.  Hence  the  law  already  stated  (p.  229),  that  the  molecules  of' 
all  normally  constituted  compounds  in  the  state  of  vapor  occupy  twice  tho 
volume  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen. 

Some  compounds,  however,  exhibit  a  departure  from  this  rule,  their  ob- 
served specific  gravities  being  equal  to  only  one-fourth  their  molecular 
weights,  or  their  molecules  occupying  four  times  the  volume  of  an  atom  of 
hydrogen.  Such  is  the  case  with  sal-ammoniac,  NH4CI,  phosphorus  penta- 
chloride,  PCl|,  sulphuric  acid,  SO4H2,  ammonium-sulph-hydrate,  SH(NH4), 
and  a  few  others.  This  anomaly  is  probably  due,  in  some  cases  at  least,  to 
a  decomposition  or  **  dissociation  "  of  the  compound  at  the  high  tempera* 
ture  to  which  it  is  subjected  for  the  determination  of  its  vapor-density ; 
NH4CI,  for  example,  splitting  up  into  NH,  and  HCl,  each  of  which  occupies 
two  volumes,  and  the  whole  therefore  four  volumes;  and  in  like  mannee 
SO^H,  may  be  supposed  to  separate  into  SO.  and  OH. ;  PCI.  into  PCL  and 
CI,;  SH(NH4)  into  SH,  and  NH,,  &c. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  substances,  both  simple  and  compound,  exhibit, 
at  temperatures  not  far  above  their  boiling  points,  vapor-densities  consider* 
ahly  greater  than  they  should  have  according  to  the  general  law,  whereas 
when  raised  to  higher  temperatures  they  exhibit  normal  vapor-densities. 
Thus  sulphur,  which  boils  at  440<>  C.  (824<>  F.),  exhibits  at  lOOO'^  C.  (1882<' 
F.),  like  elementary  gases  in  general,  a  vapor-density  equal  to  its  atomic 
weight,  viz.,  82  (see  p.  229).;  but  at  600^  C.  (982<'  F.)  its  vapor-density  is 
nearly  three  times  as  great.  Again,  acetic  acid,  C^H^O,.  whose  molecular 
weight  is  24  -(-  4  -f-  16  =  60,  has,  at  temperatures  considernbly  above  its 
boiling  point,  a  vapor-density  nearly  equal  to  80;  but  at  125^  G.  (257^  F.), 
8^  C.  (14^  F.)  above  its  boiling  point,  its  vapor-density  is  rather  more  than 
45,  or  1^  times  as  great.  This  anomalous  increase  of  vapor-density  appears 
to  take  place  when  the  substance  approaches  its  liquefying  pointy  at  which 
also  it  exhibits  irregularities  in  its  rate  of  expansion  and  contraction  by  varia- 
tions of  pressure  and  temperature — at  which,  in  short,  it  begins  to  behave 
itself  like  a  liquid ;  but  at  higher  temperatures  it  exhibits  the  physical 
characters  of  a  perfect  gas,  and  then  also  its  specific  gravity  becomes  normal. 

There  are  two  elements,  however,  namely,  phosphorus  and  arsenic,  which, 
at  all  temperatures  hitherto  attained,  exhibit  a  vapor-density  twice  as  great 
IS  they  should  have  according  to  the  general  law,  that  of  phosphorus  being 
always  62,  and  that  of  arsenic  150.  This  has  been  explained  by  supposing 
thai  the  molecule  of  each  of  these  elements  in  the  free  state  contains  4  atoms 
instead  of  two,  as  is  the  case  with  most  element-ary  bodies ;  thus  the  mole- 
cule of  phosphorus  is  supposed  to  be  xiepresented  by  the  formula 
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DECOMPOSITIONS  AND  TRANSFORMATIONS  OF  ORGANIC 

COMPOUNDS. 

Orguiie  bodies  are,  generallj  speaking,  distinguished  by  the  facility  with 
whioh  they  decompose  under  the  influence  of  heat  or  of  chemical  reagenU: 
the  more  complex  the  body,  the  more  easily  does  it  undergo  decomposition 
or  transformation. 

1.  Aetitm  0/ Stat. '^OrgtLnio  bodies  of  simple  constitution  and  of  some 
permanence,  but  not  capable  of  subliming  unchanged,  like  many  of  the  organic 
acids,  yield,  when  exposed  to  a  high,  but  regulated  temperature,  in  a  retort, 
new  compounds,  perfectly  definite  and  often  crystallizable,  which  partake, 
to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  properties  of  the  original  substance :  the  numer- 
ous/^yro-aciitlf,  of  which  many  examples  will  occur  in  the  succeeding  pages, 
are  thus  produced.  Carbon  dioxide  and  water  are  often  eliminated  under 
these  circumstances.  If  the  heat  be  suddenly  raised  to  redness,  the  regu- 
larity of  the  decomposition  Yanishes,  while  the  products  become  more  un- 
oertatn  and  more  numerous;  carbon  dioxide  and  watery  vapor  are  suc- 
ceeded by  inflammable  gases,  as  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrocarbons ;  oily 
matter  and  tar  distil  over,  and  increase  in  quantity  until  the  close  of  the 
operation,  when  the  retort  is  found  to  contain,  in  most  cases,  a  residue  of 
charcoal.     Such  is  dry  or  desiruedve  distiUatum, 

If  the  organic  substance  contains  nitrogen,  and  is  not  of  a  kind  capable 
of  taking  a  new  and  permanent  form  at  a  moderate  degree  of  heat,  then 
that  nitrogen  is  in  most  instances  partly  disengaged  in  the  ehape  of  ammo- 
nia, or  substances  analogous  to  it,  partly  left  in  combination  with  the  car- 
bonaceous matter  in  the  distillatory  resseL  The  products  of  dry  distillation 
thus  become  still  more  complicated. 

A  much  {greater  degree  of  regularity  is  obserred  in  the  effects  of  heat  on 
fixed  organic  matters,  when  these  are  previously  mixed  with  an  excess  of 
strong  alkaline  base,  as  potash  or  lime.  In  such  cases  an  acid,  the  nature 
of  which  is  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  temperature  applied,  is  produced, 
and  remains  in  union  with  the  base,  the  residual  element  or  elements  escap- 
ing  in  some  Tolatile  form.  Thus  benzoic  acid  distilled  with  calcium  hy- 
drate, at  a  dull  red  heat,  yields  calcium  carbonate  and  benzene ;  woody 
fibre  and  caustic  potash,  heated  to  a  rery  moderate  temperature,  yield  free 
hydrogen,  and  a  brown,  somewhat  indefinite  substance  called  ulmie  add; 
with  a  higher  degree  of  heat^  oxalic  acid  appears  in  the  place  of  the  ulmic; 
and,  at  the  temperature  of  ignition,  carbon  dioxide,  hydrogen  being  the 
other  product. 

2.  Action  of  Oxygen. — Oxygen,  either  free  or  in  the  nascent  state,  in 
which  latter  condition  it  is  most  active,  may  act  on  organic  compounds  in 
four  different  ways: 

a.  By  simple  addition*  as 

CyH^O  +  0  ==  CjH^O, 
Aldehyde.  Acetic  acid. 

0,  By  simply  removing  hydrogen: 

CgH.O  -f  O  =  OH,  +  QJRfi 
Alcohol.  Aldehyde. 

y.  By  removing  hydrogen  and  taking  its  place,  2  atoms  of  hydrogen  being 
replaced  by  one  of  oxygen  ;  e.  g,  : 

C^Efi  4-  O,  =3  OH,  -f-  CjH^O, 
Alcohol.  Acetic  acid. 
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L  By  remoTing  both  carbon  and  hydrogen.  In  this  manner  complex 
organic  bodies  containing  large  numbers  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  atoms  are 
redoeed  to  others  of  simpler  constitution,  and  ultimately  the  carbon  and 
hjdrogen  are  wholly  conTcrted  into  carbon  dioxide  and  water.  Nitrogen, 
chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  if  present,  are  at  the  same  time  disengaged, 
for  the  most  part  in  the  free  state,  and  sulphur  is  oxidized. 

Moist  organic  substances,  especially  those  containing 'nitrogen,  undergo, 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  a  slow  process  of  oxidation,  by  which  the  organid 
matter  is  gradually  burned  and  destroyed  without  sensible  elevation  of 
temperature;  this  process  is  called  Dtcny^  or  £remacauns.  Closely  con- 
nected with  this  change  are  those  called  Fermentation  and  Putrefaetionj  con- 
sisting in  a  new  arrangement  of  the  elements  of  the  compound  (often  with 
assimilation  of  the  elements  of  water),  and  the  consequent  formation  of  new 
products.  The  change  is  called  putrefaction,  when  it  is  accompanied  by  an 
offensive  odor ;  fermentation,  when  no  such  odor  is  eToWed,  and  especially 
if  the  change  results  in  the  formation  of  useful  products :  thus,  the  decom- 
position of  a  dead  body,  or  of  blood  or  urine,  is  putrefaction ;  that  of  grape- 
juice  or  malt-wort,  which  yields  alcohol,  is  fermentation.  Putrefaction 
and  fermentation  are  not  processes  of  oxidation ;  nevertheless,  the  presence 
of  oxygen  appears  to  be  indispensable  to  their  commencement;  but  the 
change,  when  once  begun,  proceeds  without  the  aid  of  any  other  substance 
external  to  the  decomposing  body,  unless  it  be  water  or  its  elements.  Every 
case  of  putrefaction  thus  begins  with  decay ;  and  if  the  decay,  or  its  cause, 
namely,  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  be  prevented,  no  putrefaction  occurs. 
The  most  putrescible  substinces,  as  animal  flesh  intended  for  food,  milk, 
and  highly  azotized  vegetables,  are  preserved  indefinitely,  by  enclosure  in 
metallic  cases  from  which  the  air  has  been  completely  removed  and  excluded. 

Fermentation  and  putrefaction  are  always  accompanied  by  the  develop- 
ment of  certain  living  organisms  of  the  fungous  class ;  but  whether  the 
growth  of  these  is  a  cause  or  a  consequence  of  the  chemical  change  is  a 
point  not  yet  decided.  We  shall  return  to  this  subject  in  speaking  of  the 
fermentation  of  sugar. 

3.  Action  of  Chlorine,  Bromine,  and  Iodine, — Chlorine  and  bromine  exert 
precisely  similar  actions  on  organic  bodies ;  that  of  chlorine  is  the  more 
energetic  of  the  two.     The  reactions  consist : 

a.  In  simple  addition  of  chlorine  or  bromine  to  the  organic  molecule ;  €,g,: 

Q^f^fi^  +  Br,  =  C^H^BrjO^ 
Fumaric  Dibromosuccinic 

acid.  acid. 

$,  In  remoTal  of  hydrogen  without  substitution : 

C,H,0  +  CI,  =  2HC1  +  C.H^O 
Alcohol.  Aldehyde. 

y-  In  substitution  of  chlorine  or  bromine  for  hydrogen : 

C  AO,  +  CI,  =  HCl  -f  c.H,ao^ 
Acetic  Chloracetio 

acid.  acid. 

CjH^O,  -f  8C1,  =  8HC1  -f  CjHCljO, 
Acetic  Trichloracetic 

acid.  acid 

The  substitution-products  thus  formed  undergo  transformations  closely 
analogous  to  those  of  the  original  compounds,  under  the  influence  of  simi- 
lar reagents ;  but  they  are  always  more  acid,  or  less  basylous,  in  propor- 
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lion  to  the  qoantitv  of  chlorine  or  bromine  snbeiiiated  fbr  hydiegea.  Tku 
aniline,  C^UfN,  which  is  s  strong  haee,  mnj  be  conTcrted,  by  proccaeei  tt 
be  heremfier  described,  into  the  chlorinmted  compounds*  C^H^IN,  C^H/^yi, 
and  C^H^CliN,  the  first  and  second  of  which  are  leae  baaie  than  aniline 
itself,  while  the  third  does  not  show  anj  tendency  to  form  aalu  with  acids. 

6,  In  presence  of  water  they  remove  the  hydrogen  of  thai  Uqnid,  and  >st 
firee  the  oxygen:  hence,  chlorine- water  and  bromine-water  act  aa  peweifnl 
oxidizing  agents. 

Iodine  may  also  act  in  this  manner  as  an  oxidising  ageni;  and  it  seme- 
times  attaches  itself  directly  to  organic  molecules;  but  it  never  aeta  directly 
by  substitution.  Iodine  substitution-products  may,  however,  be  obuiaed 
in  some  cases  by  treating  organic  bodies  with  chloride  of  iodinep  the  ehlsr^ 
ine  then  removing  hydrogeu,  and  the  iodine  taking  its  place. 

4.  Action  of  Kiiric  Aeid,  —  This  acid  acts  very  powerfollj  on  orgaak  tab- 
stances.     The  action  may  be  of  three  kinds: 

a.  Direct  combination,  as  with  organic  bases;  «.y.; 

C,H,N     +     NOgH    =    C,H^N.NO,H 
Ethylamine.        Nitric  Ethylamine 

acid.  nitrate. 


0.  Oxidation.    This  mode  of  action  is  most  frequently  observed  with  the 
somewhat  diluted  acid. 
y.  Substitution  of  nitryl  (NO,)  for  hydrogen ;  e.  ^. : 

C,H,    +     NO,(OH)    =    OH,    +    C,H,(NO,) 
Bensene.      Nitric  acid.  Nitrobensene., 

CfH^O,    +    8N0,(0H)    =    80H,  -f    CsH^(NO,\,Oi 
Cellulose.         Nitric  acid.  Tritrocelluloae 

(gun-cotton). 

This  action  takes  place  most  readily  with  the  strongest  nitric  aeid  (pure 
hydrogen  nitrate).  The  products  (called  nitro-campoundt)  are  always  easily 
combustible,  and  in  many  cases  highly  explosive. 

6.  Action  of  AlkaUea. — The  hydrates  of  potassium  and  sodium  act  on 
organic  bodies  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  the  most  important  and  general 
of  which  are  the  following:  — 

a.  By  direct  combination: 

CO  +         OKH        =        CHKO, 

Carbon  Potassium  Potassium 

monoxide.  hydrate.  formate. 


C,oH„0 
Camphor. 


+         OKH        =      C„H„KO, 
Potassium  Potassium 

hydrate.  campholate. 


C,H,0,.H         +        OKH      = 
Acetic  acid. 


0,  By  double  decomposition  with  acids,  water  being  eliminated,  and  a 
salt  produced : 

OH,        -f-        C,H,0, .  K 

Potassium 
acetate. 
f.  Oxidation,  with  elimination  of  hydrogen : 

C,H,0    +    OKH    =    C,H,KO,    -f-    2H, 
Alcohol.  Potassium 

acetate. 

i.  From  chlorinated  compounds  they  remove  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the 
chlorine : 
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C,H^C?1,     +      OKH      =      C,H,Cl      +      KCl      +      OH, 
Ethene  Chlor- 

ohloride.  ethene. 

C,H„C1      +      OKH      =       CjH,,       +      Ka      +      OH, 
Amyl  Amylene. 

chloride. 

f.  Amides  (pp.  316,  471)  are  decomposed  by  them  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  is  given  off  as  ammonia,  and  a  potassium  or 
tedium  salt  of  the  corresponding  acid  is  produced : 

NH,.C,H,0    +    OKH     =     NH,    +    C.H,O.OK 
Acetamide.  Potassium 

acetate. 

Many  other  asotised  organic  compounds,  when  heated  with  alkaline 
hydrates,  likewise  give  up  the  whole  of  their  hydrogen  in  the  form  of 
unmonia. 

6.  Action  of  Reducing  Agent9,  —  This  name  is  given  to  bodies  whose  action 
is  the  inverse  of  that  of  oxygen,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine ;  such  are 
naaeent  hydrogen,  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  water,  or 
by  that  of  xinc  on  aqueous  acids  or  alkalies ;  also  hydrogen  sulphide,  am- 
monium sulphide,  sulphurous  acid,  and  metals,  especially  potassium  and 
sodium,  all  of  which  either  give  up  hydrogen,  or  abstract  oxygen,  chlor- 
be,  &c. 

Reducing  agents  may  act  in  the  following  ways:  — 
m.  By  adding  hydrogen  to  an  organic  body : 

Cflfi    +    HH    ■=    CjHpO 
Ethene  Alcohol, 

oxide. 

$,  By  removing  oxygen,  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine,  without  introducing 
anything  in  its  place ;  thus : 

C,H.O,  .+    HH    s=    OH,    +    C^H,0 
Benzoic  Benzoic 

acid.  aldehyde. 

y.  By  substitating  hydrogen  for  oxygen,  chlorine,  &o.  This  process  is 
called  inoerae  tubalittUion,  It  may  take  place  either  in  equivalent  quanti- 
ties; t,  g,: 

C,H,0  .  OH    +    2HH    =r    OH,    +    C,H,  .  OH 
Benzoic  Benzylic 

acid  alcohol 

or  it  may  happen  that  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  introduced  is  only  half 
that  which  is  equivalent  to  the  oxygen  removed.  This  mode  of  substitu- 
tion takes  place  with  nitro-com pounds,  which  are  thereby  reduced  to  others 
containing  amidogen,  (NH,),  in  place  of  nitryl,  (NO,) ;  thus : 

CsH,(NO,)    -f     8H,    «    20H,    +    C,H,(NH,) 
Nitrobenzene.  Amidobenzene 

(aniline). 

A  large  number  of  organic  bases  are  formed  in  this  manner  from  nitro- 
compounds. 

7.  Action  of  Dtkgdrating  Agents. — Strong  sulphuric  acid,  sulphuric  oxide, 
phosphoric  oxide,  and  zinc  chloride  remove  oxygen  and  hydrogen  from 
organic  bodies  in  the  form  of  water,  the  elements  of  which  are  derived, 
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sometimes  from  a  single  molecule  of  the  OTgftniQ  bo47>  8<A&etime8  fh»m  two 
molecules : 

C,H,0    —    OH,    =    C,H^ 
AloolioL  Ethexle. 

2C,H,0    —    OE,    ==    C4H„0 
AlcohoL  Ether. 

Compounds  which,  like  sugar,  starch,  and  woody  fibre,  consist  of  carbon 
united  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  proportions  to  form  water,  are 
often  reduced  by  these  dehydrating  agents  to  black  substances  oonsisUng 
mainly  of  carbon. 

Other  reactions  of  less  generality  than  those  above  described  will  be  suffi- 
ciently illustrated  by  special  cases  in  the  sequeL 
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The  classification  of  organic  compounds  is  based  upon  the  equiTalence  or 
atomicity  of  carbon.  This  element  is  a  tetrad,  being  capable  of  uniting 
with  at  most  four  atoms  of  hydrogen  or  other  monatomio  elements.  Me- 
thane or  marsh  gas,  CH4,  is  therefore  a  saturated  hydro-carbon,  not  capa- 
ble of  uniting  directly  with  chlorine,  bromine,  or  other  monad  elements, 
but  only  of  exchanging  a  part  or  the  whole  of  its  hydrogen  for  an  equiv- 
alent quantity  of  another  monad  element.  It  may,  however,  as  already 
explained  (p.  285),  take  up  any  number  of  dyad  elements  or  radicals,  be- 
cause such  a  radical  introduced  into  any  group  of  atoms  whatever,  neutral- 
ises one  unit  of  equivalency,  and  adds  another,  leaving  therefore  the  com- 
bining power  or  equivalence  of  the  group  just  the  same  as  before.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  hydro-carbon,  CH4,  may  take  up  any  number  of  molecules 
of  the  bivalent  radical,  CH,,  thereby  giving  rise  to  the  series  of  saturated 
hydro-carbons, 

CH4,  ^jl^Sf  Cl"t»  ^4"I0  •    •   •   •   C    H^i  1 1.* 

A  series  of  compounds,  the  terms  of  which  differ  from  one  another  by 
CH,,  is  called  an  homologout  seriet.  There  are  many  such  series  besides  that 
of  the  hydro-carbons  just  mentioned ;  thus  methyl-chloride,  CfigCI,  gives 
by  continued  addition  of  CH,,  the  series  of  chlorides, 

CHjCl,        C,H,a,        CgH^Cl,        C^HgCl  .  .  .  C  Ht.+  CI; 

and  from  methyl-alcohol,  CH4O,  is  derived  in  like  manner  the  aeries  of 
homologous  alcohols, 

CH4O,        C,H,0,        CjHgO,        Cfitfi  •  •  •  C.Hfc+  0. 

The  terms  of  the  same  homologous  series  resemble  one  another  in  many 
respects,  exhibiting  similar  transformations  under  the  action  of  given  re- 
agents, and  a  regular  gradation  of  properties  from  the  lowest  to  uie  high- 
est ;  thus,  of  the  hydro-carbons,  C.  H^+t,  the  lowest  terms  CH4,  C,H^  and 
C,H,,  are  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  highest  containing  20  or 
more  carbon-atoms,  are  solid,  while  the  intermediate  compounds  are  liquids, 
becoming  more  and  more  viscid  and  less  volatile,  as  they  contain  a  greater 
number  of  carbon-atoms,  and  exhibiting  a  constant  rise  of  about  20**  C. 
(36°  F.)  in  their  boiling  points  for  each  addition  of  CH,  to  the  molecule. 

The  saturated  hydro-carbons,  C.  H,^^  may,  under  various  circumstances, 

•  SeeiW8«S84. 
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be  depriTed  of  two  atoms,  or  one  molecule,  of  hydrogen,  thereby  producing 
a  new  homologous  series, 

CHj,  vS^H^  ^1^9  ^4^t   *    *    *    ^a"te 

These  are  unsaturated  molecules,  hsTlng  two  units  of  equiralency  nncom- 
bined,  and  therefore  acting  as  biyalent  radicals,  capable  of  taking  up  2 
ftioms  of  chlorine,  bromine,  or  other  univalent  radicals,  and  1  atom  of  oxy- 
gen or  other  biyalent  radical. 

The  first  term  of  this  last  series  cannot. give  up  2  atoms  of  hydrogen 
without  being  reduced  to  the  atom  of  carbon ;  but  the  remaining  terms  may 
each  give  up  2  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  thus  giye  rise  to  the  series, 

OjJtiy  C/gU^  C/^Uf  •   •    •    •    >^a'Ute— f* 

each  term  of  which  is  a  quadriyalent  radical. 

And,  in  like  manner,  by  successive  abstractions  of  H,,  a  number  of  ho- 
mologous series  may  be  formed  whose  general  terms  are 

CbH^.^     C^H*'    GaH^.f^    CbH^.4  .  •  •  •  so. 

The  indiTidual  series,  as  far  as  C^,  are  given  in  the  following  table,  to- 
gether with  the  names  proposed  for  them  by  Dr.  Hofmann:  * 

CH^         CH, 
Methane  Methene 


CjOf  Q^a^  Gs"s 

Ethane      Ethene      Ethine 


line 

CgH^  ^s^e  ^8^4  ^r^t 

Propane  Propene   Propine  Propone 

^  C«H|e      ^  ^4^8        ^  ^4^^        ^  ^4^4        ^^A 

Quartane  Qnartene  Quartine  Quartone  Quartune 

CjH,,  ^5^10  ^5^8  ^8^8  ^8^4  ^8^1 

Quintane  Quintene  Quintine  Quintone  Quintune 

CjH|^  C^Hjj  ^6^10  ^8^8  ^8^8  ^8^4  ^i°r 

Sextane    Sextene  Sextine     Sextone  Sextune 

Each  Tertical  column  of  this  table  forms  a  homologous  series,  in  which 
the  terms  differ  by  CH^  and  each  horizontal  line  an  Uologtmt  serifs^  in  which 
the  Buccessiye  terms  differ  by  H,.  The  bodies  of  these  last  series  are 
designated  as  the  monocarbon,  dicarbon  gpronp,  &c. 

The  formnlse  in  the  preceding  table  represent  hydrocarbons  all  of 
which  are  capable  of  existing  in  the  separate  state,  and  many  of  which 
have  been  actually  obtained.  They  are  all  derived  from  saturated  mole- 
cules, Ca  H^+],  by  abstraction  of  one  or  more  patrs  of  hydrogen-atoms. 

But  a  saturated  hydrocarbon,  CH^,  for  example,  may  giye  up  1,  2,  8,  or 
any  number  of  hydrogen-atoms  in  exchange  for  other  elements;  thus  marsh 
gas,  CH4,  subjected  to  the  action  of  chlorine  under  rarious  circumstances, 
yields  the  substitution- products, 

CHjCl,  CHjCly  CHCn„  CCI4, 

which  may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  chlorine  with  the  radicals, 

(CH,)/,  (CH,)//,  (CH,)///,  C**; 

and  in  like  manner  each  hydrocarbon  of  the  series,  C.  H,.^.,,  may  yield  a 
series  of  radicals  of  the  forms, 

(C.H^+,)/,        (CHfc)//,        (C.H.^)///,        (C.H^)«',&c. 

eteh  of  which  has  an  equivalent  value,  or  combining  power,  corresponding 

*  ProoMdingii  of  the  Royal  Society,  xv.  67. 
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with  the  number  of  hydrogen-atoms  abstrActed  from  the  original  hydro- 
carbon. Those  of  eyen  equivalence  contain  even  numbers  of  hydrogen- 
atoms,  and  are  identical  in  composition  with  those  in  the  table  above  given; 
but  those  of  uneven  equivalence  contain  odd  numbers  of  hydrogen-atoms, 
and  are  incapable  of  existing  in  the  separate  state,  except,  perhaps,  ss 
double  molecules  (p.  288). 

These  hydrocarbon  radicals  of  uneven  equivalenoe  are  designated  by 
names  ending  in  y/,  those  of  the  univalent  radicals  being  formed  from  me- 
thane, ethene,  &c.,  by  changing  the  termination  ons  into  yi;  those  of  the 
trivalent  radicals  by  changing  the  final  e  in  the  names  of  the  bivalent 
radicals,  methene,  &c.,  into  yl ;  and  similarly  for  the  rest.  The  names  of 
the  whole  series  will  therefore  be  as  follows:  — 

CH^    (CE.y'  (CH,/^    (cny^^ 

Hethane  Methyl    Methene  Methenyl 

C,H,    (CJl,y    OCA)"    ^.H.)'"    (C.H,)-     (C,H)' 
EthsD«     Ethyl       Etbene      Ethenyl      Ethine     Ethinyl 

C,H,  (C,H,)'  (C,H,)"  (C,H,)"/  (CjH,)"  (C,H,)'  (C,H,r  (C,H)- 
Propane  Propyl    Propene  Propenyl    Propine  Propinyl  Propone  ProponyL 

&c.  &0.  &0. 

From  these  hydrocarbon  radicals,  others  of  the  same  degree  of  equiva- 
lence may  be  derived  by  partial  or  total  replacement  of  the  hydrogen  by 
other  elements,  or  compound  radicals.  Thus  from  propyl,  C^H^  may  be 
derived  the  following  univalent  radicals :  — 

C,H,a  C,H,Cl4  Cfifi  Cfiflfi  CgH,(CN)' 

Chloropropyl  Tetrachloro-  Oxypropyl        Trichlor-        CyanopropyL 

propyl  oxypropyl 

C,H^(NO,)  C,H,(NH,)0  C,H^(CH,)  C,H.(C^,), 

Nitropropyl        Amidoxypropyl      Methylpropyl      IKethylpropyL 

From  the  radicals  above  mentioned,  all  well-defined  organic  compounds 
may  be  supposed  to  be  formed  by  combination  and  substitution,  each  radical 
entering  into  combination,  just  like  an  elementary  body  of  the  same  degree 
of  equivalence. 

Organic  compounds  may  thus  be  arranged  in  the  following  classes: 

I.  Eydroearbont  containing  even  nvmbert  of  hydrogen  atonu. — ^These  are  the 
compounds  tabulated  on  page  467;  they  are  sometimes  regarded  as  hy- 
drides of  radicals  containing  uneven  numbers  of  hydrogen  atoms;  e.  g^z 

Methane,  CH^    ss     CH,  .  H,  Methyl  hydride. 

IL  Haloid  Eikere. — Compounds  of  hydrocarbons  with  halogens;  e.  ^.: 

CHjCl  C.H^Br,  C,H,1, 

Methyl  chloride.        Ethene  bromide.        Propenyl  iodide. 

These  compounds  are  often  formed  by  direct  substitution  of  chlorine,  bro- 
mine, &c.,  for  hydrogen  in  hydrocarbons  containing  even  numbers  of  hydro- 
gen atoms. 

III.  AleokoU,  —  Compounds  of  hydrocarbon  radicals  (henoe  called  aleokol 
ratkealt),  with  hydroxyl ;  e.  y. : 

CA(HO)  (C.H,)'/rHO),  (C,H,)///(HO), 

Ethyl  alcohoL  Ethene  alcohol  Propenyl  alcohol 

(Glycol).  (Glycerin). 

These  compounds  may  be  formed  ftrom  the  corresponding  haloid  ethers,  by 
the  action  of  water  or  alkalies,  just  as  metallio  hydrates  are  formed  from 
the  corresponding  chlorides.  &o. 
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IV.  Oxygen  Ether9,  or  AUohoUe  OaeidlM.  —  Compounds  of  hydrooarbon 
ndicsls  with  oxygen ;  e.  p. : 


(C,H,),0 

(C,H,)"0 
Ethene 

(C,H,)'//,0, 

Ethyl 

Propenyl 

oxide. 

oxide. 

oxide. 

These  ethers  are  related  to  the  alcohols  in  the  same  manner  as  anhydrous 
metallic  oxides  to  the  corresponding  hydrates  or  hydrylates,  and  may  be 
formed,  in  many  instances,  by  direct  dehydration  of  the  alcohols,  as  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid,  zinc  chloride,  &c. 

T.  Sulphur  and  SeUnmm  AlcohoU  and  Ethers, — Compounds  analogous  in 
composition  to  the  oxygen  alcohols  and  ethers,  the  oxygen  being  replaced 
by  sulphur  or  selenium.  The  sulphur  and  selenium  alcohols  are  also  called 
mercaptans. 

TI.  Acid  ffaUdee, -^CompovLnds  of  oxygenated  radicals  (acid  radicals) 
with  chlorine,  bromine,  &c. ;  e.  g, : 

C,H,6 .  CI  (C  A0,)''C1,  ipt^sO)/''^ 

Acetyl  Succinyl  Citryi  chloride, 

chloride.  chloride. 

These  compounds  are  formed  by  the  action  of  the  chlorides,  bromides,  &c., 
of  phosphorus  on  the  compounds  of  the  next  class. 

VII.  Orgame  Aeidt. — Compounds  of  oxygenated  radicals  with  hydroxyl; 

C,H,O.HO  (C.H^O,y/ .  (HO),  (C,H,04)'^^  (HO), 

Acetic  acid.  Succinic  acid.  Citric  acid. 

These  compounds  are  formed  in  a  yariety  of  ways ;  among  others,  by  oxi- 
dation of  alcohols,  and  by  the  action  of  water  on  the  corresponding  acid 
halides,  just  as  alcohols  are  formed  from  alcoholic  chlorides.  A  Tery  large 
namber  of  them  exist  also  ready-formed  in  the  bodies  of  plants  aud  ani- 
mals. 

The  hydrogen  in  the  radicals  of  these  acids  may  be  more  or  less  replaced 
by  chlorine,  bromine,  nitryl,  (NO.),  and  other  chlorous  radicals;  thus, 
from  benxoic  acid,  C^H^.  HO,  are  aeriyed: 

C^H^CIO.HO        C,Hj(NO,)O.HO        CtH5(NH,)0 .  HO 
Chlorobenxoio  Nitrobenzoic  Axnidobenzoic 

acid.  acid.  acid. 

VIIL  Add  Ozidet,  sometimes  called  Anhydrous  acids,  or  Anhydrides; 

(C,H,0)iO  (C,H«0.)"0  (C,H,0)(CjH,0)0 

Acetic  oxide.        Succinic  oxide.       Acetobenzoic  oxide. 

These  are  related  to  the  acids  in  the  same  manner  as  the  oxygen-ethers  to 
the  alcohols,  and  are  formed  from  them  in  some  instances  by  direct  dehy- 
dration. 

IX.  Ethereal  Salte,  also  called  Compound  Ethers,  —  Compounds  formed 
from  acids  by  substitution  of  alcohol  radicals  for  hydrogen,  just  as  metallic 
salts  are  produced  by  substitution  of  metals  for  the  hydrogen  in  acids; 

C,H,0^ .  H  SO4 .  HH  PO4 .  HHH 

Acetic  Sulphuric  Phosphoric 

acid.  acid.  acid. 
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C,H/), .  C,H,  SO4 .  (C,Hj)H  PO4.  (C,H,)HH 

Ethjrlie  Monet  by  ho  Monet  by  Uo 

ao«ut«.  snlphsto.  pboiipbate. 

SO^.(C,H.),  PO..(C,H.),H 

DietbyUo  Dietbylie 

■ulpbkte.  phosphate. 

PO,.(CA). 

Trietbylic 
phosphate. 

They  are  prodaeed  in  many  eaaea  by  heating  an  aoid  or  the  corresponding 
ehloride  with  an  aleohoL 

X.  Aldekjfdea,  —  These  are  compounds  intermediate  between  alcohols 
and  acids.    Thus : 

CyHgO  C,H^O  CjH^O, 

Ethyl  Acetic  Acetic. 

alcohoL  aldehyde.  acid. 

They  are  produced  by  oxidation  of  alcohols,  and  are  reconrerted  into  the 
latter  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen.  By  further  oxidation  they  are 
eonyerted  into  acids. 

XI.  Kti<me». — These  are  bodies  derived  from  aldehydes  by  the  replace- 
ment of  1  atom  of  hydrogen  by  an  alcohol  radical;  0,g, : 

Acetic  ketone  or  Acetone,  C,H^  =  C,H3(CH,)0. 

They  are  produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of  the  calcium  or  barium  salts 
of  monobasic  acids,  and  by  other  processes  which  will  be  mentioned  fur- 
ther on. 

XII.  Amine»t  also  called  Aleohol-baseSy  or  Compound  ammomtu, — Com- 
pounds of  alcohol  radicals  with  amidogen,  (NU,)^,  imidogen,  (NH)^',  and 
trivalent  nitrogen ;  e.  y. : 

C,H, .  H,N  (C,Hs), .  HN  (C,H,),N 

Ethylamine.  Diethylamine.  Trietnylsinine. 

(C,H,)".(H,N),        (C,H,)",  (HN),  (C.H,)'/,.N, 

Ethene-diamine.        Diethene-diamine.      Tnethene-diamine. 

The  modes  of  formation  of  these  bodies  will  be  explained  hereafter. 
They  are  mostly  of  basic  character,  and  capable  of  forming  salts  with 
acids,  like  ammonia,  H^N,  from  which  they  may,  in  fact,  be  deriyed  by 
substitution  of  alcohol  radicals  for  part  or  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen. 
Those  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  wholly  thus  replaced  are  called  mtriUt ; 
and  among  these  special  mention  must  be  made  of  a  group  consisting  of 
nitrogen  combined  with  a  triTalent  hydrocarbon  radical,  such  as  — 

(CHj^'^'N  (C,H,)''^N  (CjH,)''^ 

Methenyl  Ethenyl  Propenyl 

nitrile.  nitrile.  nitrile. 

These  nitriles  have  no  basic  properties,  but  are  all  neutral,  except  the 
first,  which  is  a  monobasic  acid,  capable  of  exchanging  its  hydrogen  for 
metals,  and  in  this  character  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  hydrogen 
with  the  uniTalent  radical  cyanogen  —  C^N;  it  is  accordingly  named  Ay- 
drogen  cyanide,  or  hydrocyanie  acid,  and  the  other  nitriles  homologous  with 
it  are  the  ethers  of  this  acid;  thus; 
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Mekhenyl  nitrile,   (CH)^'^  =  ON.  H,  Hydrogen  cyanide, 
Ethenyl  nitrile,    (C,H,('^^N  =  CN .  .CH-,  Methyl  cyanide, 
Fropcnyl  nitrile,  (CgHj)>'^^N  =  CN .  C,U,,  Ethyl  cyanide. 

The  metaUio  cyanides  haye  been  already  noticed  (p.  277). 

Xm.  Alcoholic  Ammomum-compounds, — Compounds  containing  pentad 
nitrogen,  and  haying  the  composition  of  ammonium  salts  in  which  the  hy- 
drogen is  more  or  less  replaced  by  alcohol  radicals ;  e.y.  : 

N*(C,H^)^C1  Ethylammonium  chloride, 

N^^CsHsJ^HjCl  Diethylammonium  chloride, 

N*rC,U2),HCl  Triethylammonium  chloride, 

Nv(C|H^)4Cl  Tetrethylammonium  chloride, 

Nt(C,hJ^(HO)  Tetrethylammonium  hydrylate. 

Thia  last  compound  and  its  analogues,  containing  methyl,  amyl,  &o.,  are 
powerful  alkalies,  obtainable  in  the  solid  state,  by  eyaporation  of  their 
aqueous  solutions^  as  white  deliquescent  crystalline  masses  resembling 
caustic  potash. 

XIV.  Phogphorut^  Ar»enie,  and  Antimony  Compounds,  analogous  to  the 
nitrogen  compounds  XII.  and  XIII. ;  e.  g. : 

P'^^(CH,),  As>''(C,H5),  Sb'^^(C,H,), 

Triethyl  phoo-  Triethyl  Triethyl 

phine.  arsine.  stibine. 

P»(CH,),C1  As'(CH,)(C,HACl  8V(C,H,),(H0) 

Tetramethyl-  Methyl-triethyl-ar-  Tetrethyi-sti- 

phosphonium  senium  chloride.  bonium  hydrate, 

chloride. 

XT.  Oryano^metaUie  bodies,  not  analogous  to  ammonia  or  ammonium 
lalts.  —  Compounds  of  hydrocarbon  radicals  with  monad,  dyad,  and  tetrad 
metals;  e.g.: 

NaCjH,  Zn/^(CH,},  Sn''(C,H,)„ 

Sodium  ethide.  Zinc  etbide.  Stannic  etbide. 

Hg''(CH,)a  Sn''(C,H.)Cl,  Sn«'(CH,),L 

Mercuric  chloro-         Stannic  chloro-  Stannic  dimethyl 

methide.  triethide.  di-iodide. 

XVl.  Amides, — Compounds  exactly  analogous  to  the  amines,  but  with 
aeid  radicals  instead  of  alcohol  radicals ;  those  which  contain  biyalent  acid 
radicals  combined  with  imidogen,  (NH)^^,  are  called  imides;  e.g. : 

Acetamide  C,H,0 .  H^  Succinamide       (C^H^O,)^^ .  (H,N)- 

Diacetamide       (C,H,0), .  HN  Trisuccinamide  (C.  H.O,)/' .  N'^-'^'- 

Succinimide    {Cfifi^'^.B^  Citramide  (C.HjO^j^'^'.N''^ 

Xf  II.  Amie  acids.  —  Acids  consisting  of  a  biralent  or  triTalent  acid  rad- 
ical combined  with  hydrozyl  and  with  amidogen ;  e.  g, : 

Succinamic  acid  (C.H.O,)^^.  HO.  H,N 
Citramic  acid*  (C^HjO J^'^  HO .  (HN)'^ 

Bach  of  the  classes  of  carbon  compounds  above  enumerated  may  be  di- 
vided into  homologous  and  isologous  groups,  though  in  most  cases  the  series 
tf  6  far  from  being  complete. 

•TUi  eompouod  te  not  actually  known;  bat  its  derivative,  phenyl-dtramlc  acid,  {f^^Oi^, 
C^M* HN,  haa  been  obtained. 
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The  preceding  olMses,  most  of  which  haye  their  anftlognes  amongst  in- 
organic compounds,  include  nearly  all  artificially  prepared  organic  bodies, 
and  the  miyoriiy  of  those  produced  in  the  living  organism.  There  are  still, 
however,  many  compounds  formed  in  the  bodies  of  plants  and  animals,  the 
chemical  relations  of  which  are  not  yet  sufficiently  well  made  out  to  enable 
us  to  classify  them  with  certainty.  Such  is  the  case  with  many  Tegetable 
oils  and  resins,  with  most  of  the  alkaloids  or  basic  nitrogenized  compounds 
found  in  plants,  such  as  morphine,  quinine,  strychnine,  &c.,  and  several 
definite  compounds  formed  in  the  animal  organism,  as  albumin,  fibrin, 
casein,  and  gelatin. 

Rational  Formulm  of  Orgame  Con^^oundi  —  It  must  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  the  formulas  above  given  are  not  the  only  ones  by  which  the 
constitution  of  the  several  classes  of  organic  compounds  may  be  repre> 
sented.  Rational  formulae  are  intended  to  represent  the  mode  of  formation 
and  decomposition  of  compounds,  and  the  relation  which  allied  compounds 
bear  to  one  another:  hence,  if  a  compound  can,  under  varying  circum- 
stances, split  up  into  diflferent  atomic  groups  or  radicals,  or  if  it  can  be 
formed  in  various  ways  by  the  combination  of  such  radicals,  different  ra- 
tional formulae  must  be  assigned  to  it.  This  point  has  been  already  noticed 
in  connection  with  the  constitution  of  metallic  salts,  and  illustrated  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  the  sulphates  (p.  281 ) ;  but  organic  compounds,  which 
for  the  most  part  contain  larger  numbers  of  atoms,  and  are  therefore 
capable  of  division  into  a  greater  number  of  groups,  afford  much  more 
abundant  illustration  of  the  same  principle.  Take,  for  example,  acetic 
acid,  the  molecular  formula  of  which  is  C^VLfi^  This  may  be  resolved  into 
the  following  rational  formulae :  • 

1.  0^H,O,.H. — This  formula,  analogous  to  that  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
01 .  U,  indicates  that  a  molecule  of  acetic  acid  can  give  up  one  atom  of  hy- 
drogen in  exchange  for  a  univalent  metal  or  alcohol-radical,  forming,  for 
example,  sodium  acetate,  C,HgO,.  Na,  ethyl  acetate,  Cfifi.Qfi^^  &c ;  that 
two  molecules  of  the  acid  may  give  up  two  hydrogen  atoms  in  exchange  for 
a  bivalent  metal  or  alcohol-radical,  forming  barium  acetate,  (Cfifi^fitk^^^ 
ethene  acetate,  (^^fi^t*{pjl^^'^%  &c. ;  in  other  words,  that  acetic  acid 
is  a  monobasic  acid  (p.  282). 

2.  CiHgO.HO. — This  formula,  analogous  to  that  of  water,  H.HO,  cor- 
responds to  such  reactions  as  the  formation  of  acetic  acid  from  acetic 
chloride  by  the  action  of  water : 

CjHgO.Cl  +  H.HO  ==  Ha  -f  C,H,O.HO. 

8.  G,H/) .  H .  0.  —  This  formula,  also  comparable  to  that  of  water,  HH .  0, 
corresponds  to  the  conversion  of  acetic  acid  into  acetic  chloride,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  phosphorus  oxychloride,  by  the  action  of  phosphorus 
pentachloride : 

C,H,O.H.O  -f  PClg.Cl,  =  CjHjO.Cl  +  HCl  -f  PC1,0; 

also  to  the  formation  of  thiacetic  acid,  C^H^O .  H .  S,  by  the  action  of  phos- 
phorus pentasulphlde  on  acetic  acid : 

5(C,H,0 .  H .  0)  -f.  P A  =  6{C,H,0 .  H .  S)  -f  P,Oj. 

4.  (CfH,)^^^ .  HO  .  0.  —  This  represents  the  formation  of  acetic  acid  from 
ethenyl  nitrile,  (C,Hf)^^^N,  by  heating  with  caustic  alkalies: 

(C,H,)/^'N  -I-  g^Ho}  =  N»»  +  (C,H,)''^  0.  HO. 
Ethenyl         Water, 
nitrile. 
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6.  (CHg.  CO)  .  HO.  — This  fonnnla,  in  which  the  radical  acetyl,  C^^O, 
IS  reaoWed  into  carbooyl,  (00)^^,  and  methyl,  corresponds:  a.  To  the  de- 
composition of  acetic  acid  by  electrolysis,  in  which  hydroji^en  is  eToWed  at  the 
positire  pole,  while  carbon  dioxide  and  ethane,  CjU^,  appear  at  the  negative: 

2(C0,CHg.H0)    =    H,    +    C,H,    +    200^ 

/I.  To  the  production  of  methane  (marsh  gas)  by  heating  potassinm  ace- 
tate with  excess  of  potassium  hydrate  (p.  169) : 

CO.CHj.KO    +     HKO      =      OH4    +     (C0)''.(K0)r 
Potassium  acetate.     Potassium       Methane.  Potassium 

hydrate.  carbonate. 

y.  To  the  production  of  acetone  and  barium  carbonate  by  the  dry  distil- 
lation of  barium  acetate : 

(CO .  CH,), .  BaO,    =    (CO)''(CHg),    +    (CO)'^BaOjp 
Barium  acetate.  Acetone.  Barium 

carbonate. 

Now,  on  comparing  those  several  rational  formuUe,  it  will  be  seen  that 
they  are  all  included  under  the  constitutional  formula, 

H    O 
H— C— C— 0— H, 

in  which  the  molecule  is  resolred  into  its  component  atoms,  and  these  atoms 
are  grouped,  9^  far  as  possible,  according  to  their  different  equivalences,  or 
combining  powers.  These  constitutional  formulas  are  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  representation  of  the  true  constitution  of  a  compound  that  our  knowl- 
edge of  its  reactions  enables  us  to  give ;  but  the  student  cannot  too  care- 
fully bear  in  mind  that  they  are  not  intended  to  represent  the  actual  ar- 
rangement of  the  atoms  in  space,  but  only,  as  it  were,  their  relative  mode 
of  combination,  showing  which  atoms  are  combined  together  directly,  and 
which  only  indirectly,  that  is,  through  the  medium  of  others.  Thus,  in  the 
formnla  of  acetic  acid,  it  is  seen  that  three  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  are  united 
directly  with  the  carkion,  while  the  fourth  is  united  to  it  only  through  the 
medium  of  oxygen ;  that  one  of  the  two  oxygen  atoms  is  combined  with 
carbon  alone,  the  other  both  with  carbon  and  with  hydrogen ;  and  that  one 
of  the  carbon  atoms  is  combined  with  the  other  carbon  atom  and  with  hy- 
drogen ;  the  second  with  carbon  and  with  oxygen.  Abundant  illustration 
of  these  principles  will  be  afforded  by  the  special  descriptions  of  organic 
compounds  in  the  following  pages. 

IsoMsnisM.  —  Two  compounds  are  said  to  be  isomeric  when  they  hare  the 
same  empirical  formnla  or  percentage  composition,  but  exhibit  different 
properties.  A  few  examples  of  isomerism  are  met  with  amongst  inorganic 
compounds ;  but  they  are  much  more  numerous  amongst  organic  or  carbon 
compounds. 

Isomeric  bodies  may  be  divided  into  two  principal* groups,  namely: 

A. — Those  which  have  the  same  molecular  weight;  and  these  are  sub- 
divided into: 

«.  Iwmerie  boduM,  strictly  so  called ;  namely,  those  which  exhibit  analogous 
decompositions  and  transformations  when  heated  or  subjected  to  the  action 
of  the  same  reagents,  and  differ  only  in  physical  properties.  Such  is  the 
ease  with  the  volatile  oils  of  turpentine,  lemons,  juniper,  &c.,  all  of  which 
have  the  composition  C,gH,^  resemble  each  other  closely  in  their  chemical 
reactions,  and  are  distinguished  chiefly  by  their  odor  and  their  action  on 
polarised  light. 
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$.  Melamerie  bodies,  which,  with  the  rame  percentage  eompontion  and 
molecular  weight,  exhibit  dissimilar  transformations  under  similar  circam- 
Btanoes.  Thus  the  molecular  formula,  CgHgOy  represents  three  different 
bodies,  all  exhibiting  different  modes  of  decomposition  under  the  influence 
of  caustic  alkalies,  Tix.,  (I)  Propionic  acid,  C^UgO  .OH,  which  is  converted 
by  caustic  potash,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  into  potassium  propionate, 
C,HgO  .  OK.  —  (2)  Methyl  acetate,  C,H,0 .  OCH^  a  neutral  liquid  not  acted 
upon  by  potash  at  common  temperatures,  but  yielding,  when  heated  with 
it,  potassium  acetate  and  methyl  alcohol : 

C,H,0 .  OCH,  +  OKH  =  C,H,0 .  OK  +  CH, .  OH. 

(3)  Ethyl  formate,  CHO .  OC,H|,  converted  in  like  manner,  by  heating 
with  potash,  into  potassium  formate,  CHO .  OK,  and  ethyl  alcohol,  C,H^OH. 

These  three  compounds  may  be  represented  by  the  following  constiUi* 
tional  formulie,  the  dotted  lines  indicating  the  diTision  into  radicalB  indi- 
cated by  the  rational  formulsB  above  given : 

H,C  •  HgC  •  H  •         H 

H,C  •  0=C— O— CHp     0=C^-0— C— CH,. 

0=C— O— H,  •  •         H 

.  ■  • 

Propionic  acid.        Methyl  acetate.        Ethyl  formate. 

B. — Compounds  which  have  the  same  percentage  composition,  but  differ 
in  molecular  weight;  such  bodies  are  called  polymeric.  The  most  striking 
example  of  polymerism  is  exhibited  by  the  hydro-carbons  C.H^,  all  of 
which  are  multiples  of  the  lowest,  namely,  methene,  CH^  Another  exam- 
ple is  afforded  by  certain  natural  volatile  oils,  which  are  polymeric  with 
oil  of  turpentine,  and  have  the  formulae,  C^qH,^  ^mfiw  &c.  All  polymeric 
compounds  exhibit  regular  gradations  of  boiling  point,  vapor-density,  and 
other  physical  characters  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  Some  are  chemi- 
cally isomeric,  exhibiting  analogous  transformations  under  similar  circum- 
stances, while  others  are  metameric,  exhibiting  dissimilar  reactions  under 
given  circumstances. 
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FiBST  Sbbibs,  C.H^^.^ — ^Pabavfihs.* 

This  series,  as  already  observed,  consists  of  saturated  hydrocarbons,  not 
capable  of  uniting  with  any  other  bodies,  simple  or  compound.  The  names 
and  formulie  of  the  first  six  are  given  in  the  table  on  page  467 ;  the  follow- 
ing terms  may  be  called,  aeptant,  octane,  nonane,  deeane,  undeeane,  dodeeane,  &c. 

All  the  members  of  the  series  above  the  first,  CH^,  may  be  regarded  as 
derived  from  that  compound  by  replacement  of  one  of  the  hydrogen-atoms, 
by  a  univalent  hydrocarbon  radical  of  the  series  C^H^+i  (p.  466) ;  thus . 


Methane 

•  From  parum  affinU,  indicattng  their  chemical  indifference.  The  name  paraffin  has  long 
been  appHcN]  to  the  solid  componnde  of  the  *eriet,  on  ncconnt  of  this  character;  and  many  of 
the  liquid  compounda  of  the  same  Beriiw  are  known  commercially  ns  parajfin  mU.  It  ia  con- 
venient, therefore,  to  employ  the  term  paraffin  aa  a  generic  name  for  the  whole  awiea. 
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Ethane      C,H^  =  C  |  ^g» 

Propane    C,H,  =  C  |  ^'^J  =  ^  |  ^h'^^* 

Qoartane  C,H,^  =  C  {  ^»^  ==  C  {  ^^fi^s  ==  c  {  CH,CH,CH, 

&c.,  &c. 

Oeeurrenee  and  Formation. — ^Many  of  the  paraffins  occur  ready-formed  in 
American  petrolenm  and  other  mineral  oils  of  similar  origin.  They  are 
formed  artificially  by  the  following  processes: 

1.  By  the  simultaneous  action  of  sine  and  water  on  the  alcoholic  iodides 
(p.  468),  compounds  derived  from  these  same  hydrocarbons  by  the  substi- 
tution of  one  atom  of  iodine  for  hydrogen. 

This  reaction,  which  appears  to  be  applicable  to  the  formation  of  the 
whole  series  of  paraffins,  is  represented  by  the  general  equation : 

2C.H^+,l  +  Zn,  -I-  20H,  =  ZnH,0,  +  Znl,  -|-  2C.H^+, 
Alcoholio        Zinc.    Water.       Zinc  Zinc       Paraffin, 

iodide.  hydrate,      iodide. 

As  an  example,  we  may  take  the  formation  of  ethane  from  ethyl  iodide : 

2C,H.I  +  Zn,  +  OH,  =  ZnH,0,  +  Znl,  +  2C,H, 
Ethyl  Ethane, 

iodide. 

2.  An  the  paraffins  may  be  produced  by  heating  the  alcoholic  iodides 
with  zinc  alone.  Generally  speaking,  however,  two  of  these  hydrocarbons 
are  obtained  together,  the  first  product  of  the  reaction  being  a  paraffin 
containing  twice  as  many  carbon-atoms  as  the  alcoholic  iodide  employed ; 
and  this  compound  being  then  partly  resolved  into  the  paraffin  containing 
half  this  number  of  carbon-atoms  and  the  corresponding  define,  (C.  Hji,) ; 
thus: 

2CsH.I    4-    Zn     as     Znl,    +    Qfi^^^ 
Ethyl  Quartane. 

iodide. 

and,  C^H„  B    C3H4    +     C,H, 

Quartane.  Ethene.      Ethane. 

Generally: 

2C.H,.+il     -f    Zn     =    Znl,     +    C,.H4.+« 

8.  By  the  electrolysis  of  the  fatty  acids  (C.  HsaO,).  For  example,  a  solu- 
tion of  potassium  acetate,  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  porous  diaphragm, 
yields  pure  hydrogen,  together  with  potash,  at  the  negative  electrode,  and 
at  the  positive  electrode  (if  of  platinum)  a  mixture  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
ethane  gases: 

2C,H^0,    s    2C0,    -f    C,H,    -f    Hy 

We  may  suppose  that  the  two  molecules  of  acetic  acid  are  resolved  by  the 
enrrent  into  H,  and  0411,04,  and  that  the  latter  then  splits  up  into  200,  and 
C,H(.    The  general  reaction  is : 

2C,Hfc,0,    =    200,    4-     Oe^H^^     +     H,. 
4.  Some  of  the  paraffins  are  obtained  from  acids  of  the  series  0.  Hs.0, 
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and  Ca  H^  fi^.  by  the  aetion  of  alkalies,  whioh  abstract  carbon  dioxide  from 
those  acids,  the  bjdrocarbon  thus  eliminated  containing  one  atom  of  carbon 
less  than  the  acid  from  which  it  is  producecl: 

C.+,H,.+,0,*  =      CO,    +C.    H..+„ 
C.+,H,.+,0,    =    2C0,    +C.    H,.+,. 

In  this  manor  methane  (marsh  gas)  is  obtained  by  heating  potassinm  aoetate 
with  excess  of  potassium  hydrate  (p.  169) : 

C,H,0,K        +        OHK        =        CO.K,        +         CH, 
Potassium  Potassium  Potassium  Methane, 

acetate.  hydrate.  carbonate. 

Also,  seztane  and  octane,  by  similar  treatment  of  the  potassinm  salts  of 
suberic  acid,  €011,404,  and  sebacic  acid,  C^^E^fi^i 

C.HijO^K,        +        20HK        SB        2C0,K,        +        C,H^ 
Potassium  Sextane. 

suberate. 

C^^n^Ofi^       +       20HK        »        2C0,K,        +        C^Hi, 
Potassium  Octane. 

sebate. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  a  further  decomposition  takes  place,  result- 
ing  in  the  formation  of  hydrocarbons  containing  a  smaller  proportion  of 
hydrogen  than  the  paraffins. 

6.  The  paraffins  may  also  be  produced  from  the  olefines,  CaH^by 
combining  the  latter  with  bromine,  and  heating  the  resulting  compound, 
C.  HiaBr,,  with  a  mixture  of  potassium  iodide,  water,  and  metallic  copper. 
The  bromine-compound  is  then  decomposed,  and  the  hydrocarbon,  C.  H^, 
is  partly  reproduced  in  the  free  state,  partly  converted,  by  the  addition  of 
hydrogen,  into  a  paraffin,  C.  H9.+,. 

6.  Several  of  the  paraffins  are  produced  by  the  dry  or  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  buty rates  and  acetates. 

7.  They  are  also  found  amongst  the  products  of  the  dry  distillation  of  coal, 
especially  Boghead  and  Cannel  coal,  and,  as  already  observed,  they  consti- 
tute the  principal  portion  of  many  mineral  oils,  formed  by  the  gradual 
decay  or  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter  beneath  the  earth's  surface. 

8.  Quintyl  alcohol,  or  amyl  alcohol,  CjH.jO,  distilled  with  sine  chloride, 
yields  quintane,  C^H,,,  and  several  of  its  homologues,  together  with 
olefines  and  other  hydrocarbons  containing  still  smaller  proportions  of  hy- 
drogen. 

0.  Methane,  or  marsh  gas,  CH4,  the  first  term  of  the  series,  is  produced 
synthetically  by  passing  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  vapor  of 
carbon  bisulphide  over  red-hot  copper.  The  copper  abstracts  the  sulphur 
from  both  compounds,  and  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  thus  liberated  unite  to 
form  marsh  gas : — 

CS,    -f    2H,8    -f    CU4    8s    4CuS    +    CH4. 

Propertitt  and  Reactions  of  the  Paraffin$. — The  properties  of  methane  hare 
been  already  described  (p.  169).  Of  the  other  paraffins,  ethane,  propane, 
and  quartane  are  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  most  of  the  others 
are  liquids  regularly  increasing  in  specific  gravity,  viscidity,  boiling  point, 
and  vapor  density,  as  their  molecular  weight  becomes  greater :  those  con- 
taining 20  carbon  atoms  or  more  are  crystalline  solids.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  specific  gravities  and  boiling  points  of  the  paraffins  ob- 
tained from  American  petroleum :  j- — 

*  Bj  sabfltitiition  of  f»+l  for  n.  the  formiiU  Cn  H»iO<,  b«comeii  0  -f-iHta-f^O^;  and  Xtj  tob- 
Btitution  of  n+2  for  n,  the  fonnnla  G.  |{sn-s04  in  converted  into  C    +sllsii  +  Jl)^. 
t  Peloim  and  Cahoam,  Add.  Cb.  Pharm.  cxziv.  '280;  czztII.  196;  cxxxx.  87. 
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Tonnnla. 

Boiling  point. 

Specific  gravity 

Kuml 

of  liquid. 

of  Tapor  hy- 
drogen —  1. 

EfthuM 

PropuM 
QoartiUM 

SextJUM 

SeptMM 

OetaiM 

Nonane 

Decaoe 

Uodecane 

DoodMaiM 

Tridecaoe 

Qaatuorciacaae 

Qmndecane 

en. 

0|H« 

OaseoiM  at  ordinaxy 
temperatnrea. 

u 

a  Uttle  abore  0» 

30°  C.              86P  P. 
ego  «              1540  « 

02-440  u     108— 2010  " 
116— II80  «•     841— 2460  " 
136— 1380  •«     277-280°  " 
160-1620  «     320-324°  « 
180-184©  u     a6ft-3630  « 
106— 200°  «     884-392°  " 
21ft-2180  «     421—424°  « 
236—240°  "      466—464°  " 
26^-200°  "     491—600°  « 

0-60  at   OOC.    82°  F. 
0*628  **  17°  '*     68°  ** 
0-660  «  16°  "     61°  " 
0-609  •«  15°  "     69°  •• 
0-728  ••  16°  "     69°  « 
0*741  "  16°  "     69°  « 
0-767  «  16°  "     69°  « 
0-766  «  16°  "     61°  " 
0-776  «  20°  "     68°  " 
0792  "  20°  "     68°  " 

16 

22 
20 
36 
43 
60 
67 
64 
71 
78 
86 
92 
99 
106 

Ameriean  petroleam  likewise  yields  a  quantity  of  liquid  boiling  above 
800^  C.  (572®  F.),  and  doubtless  containing  paraffins  of  still  higher  order. 
Some  specimens  of  the  crude  oil,  as  it  issues  from  the  ground,  contain 
ethane,  C^H^,  and  propane,  C,H,,  which  are  given  off  from  it  as  gas  at  or- 
dinary temperatures.  In  boring  for  the  oil  also,  large  quantities  of  gas 
escape,  exhibiting  the  characters  of  methane ;  hence  it  is  probable  that  in 
Uie  great  geological  changes  which  have  given  rise  to  the  separation  of 
the  petroleum,  the  whole  series  of  paraffins  have  been  formed  from  marsh 
gas  upwards. 

Solid  paraffin  is  a  colorless  crystalline  fatty  substance,  probably  consist- 
ing of  a  mixture  of  several  of  the  higher  members  of  the  series  CbH^-i-,. 
It  is  found  native  in  the  coal-measures,  and  other  bituminous  strata,  con- 
stitating  the  minerals  known  as  fossil  wax,  ozocerite,  hatehettin,  &c.  It  exists 
also  in  the  state  of  solution  in  many  kinds  of  petroleum,  and  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  distilling  off  the  more  volatile  portions,  and  exposing  the  remain- 
der to  a  low  temperature.  In  a  similar  manner  also  may  solid  paraffin  be 
obtained  from  the  tar  of  wood,  coal,  and  bituminous  shale.  It  was  first 
prepared  by  Reichenbach  from  wood-tar.  It  is  tasteless  and  inodorous, 
insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  freely  in  ether,  and  miscible 
in  an  proportions,  when  melted,  with  fixed  or  volatile  oils.  It  burns  with 
a  very  bright  flame,  and  those  varieties  of  it  which  melt  at  temperatures 
ftbove  45^  G.  (113^  F.)  are  very  hard,  and  well  adapted  for  making  candles. 
Paraffin  is  largely  used  also  as  asubstitutefor  sulphur  for  dipping  matches; 
and  Dr.  Stenhouse  has  patented  its  application  to  woollen  cloths,  to  increase 
their  strength  and  make  them  waterproof.  More  extensive,  however,  are 
the  uses  of  the  liquid  compounds  of  the  paraffin  series,  known  in  commerce 
■<  parafin  oil,  photogene,  solar  oil,  eupione,  &c.  These  oils  are  largely  used 
for  burning  in  lamps ;  and,  when  mixed  with  fatty  oils,  such  as  rape  and 
cotton-seed  oils,  form  excellent  materials  for  lubricating  machinery.  For 
the  former  purpose  they  are  exceedingly  well  adapted,  as,  with  a  proper 
supply  of  air,  they  give  a  much  brighter  light  than  that  obtained  from 
fatty  oils  containing  oxygen,  and  are  much  cleaner  in  use. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  however,  that  natural  petroleum  and  the  oils 
obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  conl,  &c.,  at  low  temperatures,  are  mix- 
tures of  a  great  number  of  paraffins  differing  greatly  in  volatility,  and  that 
to  render  them  safe  for  burning  in  lamps  of  ordinary  construction,  they 
must  be  freed  by  distillation  from  the  more  volatile  members  of  the  series; 
•tkerviae  they  will  take  fire  too  easily,  and,  when  they  become  heated,  will 
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gWe  off  highly  inflammable  vapors,  which,  mixing  with  the  air  in  the  body 
of  the  lamp,  may  easily  produce  dangerously  explosive  mixtures;  serioos 
accidents  have  indeed  arisen  from  this  cause.  It  has  been  found  by  expe- 
rience that  it  is  not  safe  to  use  a  paraffin  oil  which  will  take  fire  on  the 
application  of  a  match  and  bum  continuously,  at  a  temperature  below  88^ 
C.  (100*>  F.). 

SvhttUuHon-produeU  of  the  Paraffim. — Paraffins  subjected  to  the  action  of 
hromine  or  ehlorine^  give  up  a  part,  or  in  some  cases  the  whole  of  their  hy- 
drogen in  exchange  for  the  halogen  element.  Thus  equal  volumes  of 
chlorine  and  methane,  CH4,  exposed  to  diffused  daylight,  yield  the  eom- 
pound  CH3CI,  called  cbloromethane  or  methyl  chloride :  and,  by  further 
subjecting  this  product  to  the  action  of  an  excess  of  chlorine  in  direct  sun- 
shine, it  may  be  successively  converted  into  the  more  highly  chlorinated 
compounds  CHsCl,  GHCl^  and  CCl^.  Ethane,  C.H,,  also  yields,  by  a  series 
of  processes  to  be  hereafter  described,  the  substitution-products  C^HilCl, 
CjH^CV  C,H,CL,  C,H,Cl4,  C.HClg,  and  C,C1,;  and  similarly  for  the  other 
compounds  of  the  series.  These  bodies,  which  may  be  regarded  as  com- 
pounds of  chlorine  and  other  halogen  elements  with  the  radicals  (CHg)^, 
?CH,)^^,  (CU)^^^,  &o.,  are  called  htUcSd  ethen;  the  more  important  of  them 
will  be  specially  described  in  connection  with  the  corresponding  alcohols. 
When  treated  with  water  or  aqueous  alkalies,  they  exchange  the  haloid 
element  for  an  equivalent  quantity  of  hydroxyl,  (HO),  thereby  producing 
alcohols  (p.  468) ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  formed  from  the 
alcohols  by  the  action  of  the  chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides  of  hydrogen 
or  phosphorus. 

J^itrie  acid  attacks  the  higher  members  of  the  paraffin  series,  forming 
nitro'eompoundt ;  octane,  CgH„,  thus  treated,  yields  the  compound,  C^i, 
(NO,).  The  lower  paraffins,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  affected  in  the 
slightest  degree  by  nitric  acid;  but  by  indirect  means  compounds  may  be 
formed,  having  the  composition  of  paraffins,  in  which  the  hydrogen  is 
more  or  less  replaced  by  nitryl ;  for  example,  trnutrotneihatu  or  mlng^brm, 
CH(NO,),. 

Itomerism  in  the  Paraffin  eeriee,  — It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  these 
hydrocarbons  are  sometimes  regarded  as  hydrates  of  the  univalent  alcohol 
radicals  C.IIs.+„  —  methane,  for  example,  as  methylhydride,  H  .  CIl^ 
ethane  as  ethyl  hydride,  H  .  C.Hg.  This  view  of  their  constitution  is  sug- 
gested by  their  formation  by  the  action  of  water  on  the  sine  oompoonda  of 
the  same  radicals ;  e.  y. : 

Zn(CH,),     +      20H,     =     ZnH.O,     +      2(H.CH,); 
Zinc  methyL  Water.       Zinc  hydrate.      Methyl  hydride. 

and  by  the  facility  with  which  they  give  up  one  atom  of  hydrogen  in  ex- 
change for  chlorine  and  bromine,  whereas  the  replacement  of  the  remain- 
ing hydrogen-atoms  is  much  more  difficult.  On  the  other  hand,  all  these 
hydrocarbons,  except  methane,  may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  two 
equivalents  or  half-molecules  of  alcohol  radicals  C.H,.^!,  thus : 

C,H,  =  H.C,H,  or  CH,.CH^ 

Ethane.  Ethyl  hydride.  PimethyL 

C3H,  =  H.CjHy  or  CH,.C,H^ 

Propane.  Propyl  hydride.  Methyl-ethyl. 

C,H,o     =     H.C4H.     or     C,H,.C,Hg     or     CH,.C,H^ 
Quartane.  Quartyl  Diethyl.  Methyl- 

hydride  propyL 

This  latter  view  appears  to  accord  with  their  formation  by  the  aoti<ni  of 
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lino  on  the  iodides  of  the  ftleohol  radioals,  which  is  similar  to  that  of  hydro* 
gen  by  the  action  of  sine  on  hydriodio  acid ;  thus : 

Zn         +         2HI         =         Znl.         +         HH, 

Hydrogen  Zinc  iooide.  Hydrogen, 

iodide. 

Zn         +         2C,H.T        =s         Znl,         +         C.Hj.C.Hj 
Ethyl  iodide.  Diethyl. 

Zn      +      CH,I      +      Cfiji     =r     Znl,     +     CH^.C-H^ 
Methyl  Ethyl  Methyl- 

iodide,  iodide.  ethyl. 

The  first  three  hydrocarbons  of  the  series,  howcTor,  Tit.,  CH^,  C,Hf,  C,H,, 
exhibit  exactly  the  same  physical  and  chemical  properties  in  whatever  way 
they  may  be  prepared;  and  indeed  the  constitutional  formulas  of  these 
bodies,  Tiz. 

CH, 


CH4 


CH, 


CH, 


show  that  they  are  not  susceptible  of  isomeric  modification,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  but  one  way  in  which  the  carbon-atoms  in  either  of  them  can  be 
grouped :  in  ethane  each  carbon-atom  is  directly  combined  with  three  hy- 
drogen-atoms and  the  other  carbon-atom ;  and  whether  we  regard  it  as 

CH, 

ethyl  hydride,  H — CHy  or  as  dimethyl,  H,C — CHg,  this  arrangement  re- 
mains the  same.  In  propane,  C^Hg,  each  carbon-atom  is  directly  combined 
with  at  most  two  other  carbon-atoms,  and  there  is  no  other  way  in  which 
the  atoms  can  be  arranged. 

But  if  we  look  at  the  formula  of  the  4-carbon  paraffin,  Cfi^i^  we  see  thai 
it  may  be  written  in  either  of  the  following  forms : 

GHg  HfC    CHg 

u  V 

I  CH 

in.  ^=* 

in  the  first  of  which,  neither  of  the  carbon-atoms  is  directly  united  with 
more  than  two  others,  whereas  in  the  third,  one  of.  the  carbon-atoms  is 
directly  combined  with  three  others.  The  first  may  be  represented,  either 
•s propylrmethane,  C |  CH,CH,CH,  =  Q^ CH^C.H^  ^   ^ | C,H,^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

%2,  H||C, .  C,H^  according  to  the  manner  in  which  we  may  suppose  it  to 
be  divided ;  the  second  as  trimetkyl  methane^  ^  1    H       *  ^'  Uopropyl  methaney 

^  I  H.  *  ^^  radical  CH(CH,),  being  called  iaopropyl,  to  distinguish 

it  from  normal  propyl,  CH,(C,Hf). 

From  recent  observations  *  it  appears  that  all  hydrocarbons  of  known 
atnictnre  may  be  divided  into  four  groups,  viz. :  1.  Those  in  which  each 
carbon-atom  is  directly  associated  with  at  most  two  other  carbon-atoms. 
2.  Those  in  which  one  carbon-atom  is  associated  with  three  parbon-atoms, 

t  BchQplwqiiier,  ProceMUngi  of  th9  Boyal  Sogiety,  \h\,  84, 8<J7, 
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or  whicli  oontaiii  the  group  iBopropyl  onee.  8.  Those  which  conUln  this  gnap 

twice,  such  as  di-isopropjl,  or  tetramethyl-ethane,  C,H,4  =  ^i{ii/ru'N 

produced  by  the  action  of  fine  on  isopropyl  iodide;  this  compound  may  be 
represented  by  the  constitutional  formula : 

HgC^^^  H     H       ^^^OHg 
^^C  —  C  —  c<C 

4.  Those  in  which  one  carbon-atom  is  associated  with  four  others,  as  in 
dimethyl-diethyl-methane,  or  carbdimethyl-diethyl,  CJ  >^  ||'s  a  compound 
produced  by  the  action  of  sine-ethyl,  Zn(C,H,)y  on  dimethyl-dichlorome- 
thane,  C  <  >i  '^',  the  transformation  being  effected  by  the  substitution  of 
2  atoms  of  ethyl  for  2  atoms  of  chlorine : 
Dimethyl-dichloro-methane. 

CI 


Dimethyl-diethyl-methane. 
CH. 


HgQ— C— C 


[jC-— C— CHg 


H. 


The  paraffins  of  each  of  these  groups  exhibit  a  regular  increase  in  boil- 
ing point  as  they  ascend  in  the  series  by  successive  addition  of  CH^  and 
the  boiling  point  of  a  paraffin  containing  a  given  number  of  carbon-atoms, 
is  found  to  be  lower  in  proportion  as  its  structure  is  more  complex.  In 
the  first  and  second  groups  the  difference  of  boiling  point,  for  each  incre- 
ment of  CHy  is  about  81<*  C.  (b&*  ¥.),  whereas  in  the  third  it  is  only  25® 
C.  (45»  F.). 


SlCOND  SlBIXS,  CnH^. — OlXPINIS. 

The  hydrocarbons  of  this  series  are  polymeric,  as  well  as  homologous 
with  one  another,  inasmuch  as  their  formulie  are  all  exact  multiples  of 
that  of  the  lowest  CH^  The  lower  members  of  the  series  are  gaseous  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  the  higher  members  are  solid,  and  the  intermediate 
compounds  liquid.  The  names  and  formulas  of  the  known  members  of 
the  define  series  are  given  in  the  following  table,  together  with  their 
melting  and  boiling  points: 


Name. 

VonnnUu 

Melting  point. 

BoiUng  point. 

Etlientt            or 

EthylcDtt 

&"* 

Prup«ne            •* 

I*ropyIene 

CsH. 

.. 

— 17-80     C.      140        ?. 

QiiHTteDe          ** 

Butyleno 

C4H, 

.. 

+30         "       87-4        « 

QiiiDt«rn«           ** 

Amyleira 

C.H10 

.« 

3*0         -       S6           •• 

Sextene              " 

Ilexylene 

C.H« 

.^ 

S8-70O  "     154-158   - 

Soptene             - 

Hcptylentt 

CtIIm 

_ 

950       m    2oy>       « 

Octuiie               ** 

Octylene 

OsIIm 

_ 

115-1170 "    zae-sisp** 

Notiena              " 

Nonylone 

C.Hia 

-> 

140°         «     2840         - 

Decene               '* 

Paraniylen* 

Ciol<» 

.. 

l«o         "     820O         « 

flvxdeoentt         " 

CeU^ne 

CnHn 

.m^ 

2750         -     6270         • 

SeptiviginUnA  " 

Cerotcoo 

C»Um 

67«0.    1360  P. 

Sip  (?)   "     i^  (?)  - 

Trigintene        ** 

Melene 

C>oH« 

e2o  M   1440  « 
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Hethene,  GH^  the  lowest  term  of  the  series,  does  not  appear  to  be  ca- 
pable of  existing  in  the  separate  state;  but  it«  oxygen  analogue,  carbon 
monoxide  or  carbonyl,  CO,  is  a  well-known  compound,  which  has  been  al- 
ready described  (p.  168). 

Formation  of  the  Olefinu.  —  1.  By  abstraction  of  the  elements  of  water 
from  the  alcohols  of  the  series  CnH^  ^.^O,  homologous  with  common  alcohol, 
under  the  influence  of  powerful  dehydrating  agents,  such  as  oil  of  fitriol, 
phosphoric  oxide,  or  sine  chloride;  thus: 

C,H,0      —      OH,      =      C,H^ 
Ethyl  alcohol.       Water.  Ethene. 

The  preparation  of  ethene,  or  defiant  gas,  by  heating  common  alcohol 
with  oil  of  Titriol,  has  been  already  described  (p.  169).  Quintyl,  or  amyl 
alcohol,  CgHj^O,  distilled  with  sine  chloride,  yields  —  besides  the  corre- 
sponding define,  quintene  or  amylene,  CfH,0 — a  number  of  others  poly- 
meric with  it;  besides  quintane,  OgH,,,  and  its  homdogues,  and  hydrocar- 
bons containing  a  smaller  proportion  of  hydrogens  than  the  defines. 

2.  By  passing  the  vapors  of  the  haloid  compounds  of  the  monad  radicals, 
C.H^  4.,,  over  lime  at  a  dull  red  heat;  e. y.  .* 

2C5H|,C1    +    CaO    =    CaCl,    +    OH,    +    2CjH,o 
Quintyl  Lime.        Calcium        Water.       Quintene. 

chloride.  chloride. 

8.  By  the  decomposition  of  the  paraffins  at  the  moment  of  their  forma- 
tion by  the  action  of  sine  or  sodium  on  the  alcoholic  iodides  of  the  monad 
alcohol-radicals  C.  H^^.,  (see  p.  476). 

4.  By  the  action  of  these  same  iodides  on  the  sodium  compounds  of  the 
same  radicals ;  for  example : 

C,H,I      +      C,HjNa      =      Nal      +      C.H^      +      C^ 
Ethyl  Sodium  Sodium  Ethene.  Ethane, 

iodide.  ethyl.  iodide. 

5.  By  decomposition  of  the  hydrates  of  ammonium  bases  containing  four 
atoms  of  a  monad  alcohol-radical  (p.  471),  these  compounds  when  heated 
splitting  up  into  a  tertiary  monamine  (p.  470)  and  an  define ;  thus : 

N(C,H,),(HO)    =    N(C,H,),     +     OH,     +    C,H, 
Tetrethylammo-  Triethyl-  Water.        Ethene. 

nium  hydrate.  ammine. 

fi.  defines  are  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  acetates  and  butyrates 
at  a  red  heat,  distilling  over  together  with  several  other  products,  from 
which  they  are  separated  by  combining  them  with  bromine,  and  heating 
the  resulting  bromine-compounds,  CaH^6r,,to  275°  C.  (527°  F.),  with  cop- 
per, water,  and  potassium  iodide.  In  this  manner  Berthelot  has  obtained 
ethene,  propene,  quartene,  and  quintene. 

7.  Several  of  the  defines  may  be  produced  by  direct  synthesis  from  other 
hydrocarbons  of  simpler  constitution. 

•.  Ethene  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  upon  ethine  or 
icetylene  (p.  484) : 

^A    +    Hj    =    C-H^ 
Ethine.  Ethene. 

$.  Propene,  OgH^,  is  formed  by  passing  a  mixture  of  methane  and  carbon 
monoxide  (oxymethene)  through  a  red-hot  tube : 

2CH4        +        CO        =        OH,        4-        C,H,. 

Also  by  the  action  of  methenyl  chloride  (chloroform)  on  zinc  ethide : 
41 
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2CHC1,        +  8Zii(C,H^),  =:  SZnCl,  -\-  4C,H,  +  2CH^ 

y.  Quintene,  or  amylene,  C^U^^.  or  a  compound  isomeric  with  it,  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  sine  etliide  on  propenyl  (allyl)  iodide : 

2C,H.I        +     Zn(C,H,),  =  Znl,  +    2C.H,^ 

6,  Seztene,  or  hexylene,  Cg H,^  is  obtained  in  combination  with  hydriodie  j 

acid  by  the  action  of  that  acid  on  mannite,  which  is  a  sugar  haTing  the  1 

composition  of  a  hezatomic  alcohol : 

CgHg(HO)«  +  llHI  =  OOH,  +  61,  +  CeH„ .  HI; 

Mannite.  Seztene 

hydriodide. 

and  this  hydriodide,  heated  with  potassinm  hydrate,  yields  the  hydro- 
carbon : 

C,H„ .  HI  +        OKH      =    KI        -f     OH,  +  C,H„. 

c.  Quartene,  or  butylene,  C^H,,  is  obtained  by  precisely  similar  reactions 
from  erythrite,  which  is  also  a  saccharine  substance  having  the  composition 
of  a  tetratomic  alcohol,  C4H((UC)4. 

ReactioM. — 1.  The  defines  are  dyad  radicals,  uniting  with  2  atoms  of 
chlorine,  bromine,  &c.,  and  with  one  atom  of  ozygen. 

2.  The  chlorides,  bromides,  and  other  haloid  compounds  of  the  defines, 
treated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  give  up  one  atom  of  hydrogen 
and  one  atom  of  the  haloid  element,  yielding  an  define  in  which  one  atom 
of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  chlorine,  bromine,  &o.,  together  with  water 
and  a  haloid  salt  of  potassium ;  thus : 

C,H4Br,  4-  OKH  =  KBp  +  OH,  +  C,H,Bp. 
Ethene  bromide.  Bromethene. 

The  resulting  chlorinated,  brominated,  or  iodated  compound  can,  vl  its 
turn,  take  up  2  atoms  of  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine,  forming  a  body  which 
can  likewise  give  up  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  or  hydriodie  acid,  under 
the  influence  of  alcoholic  potash  ;  the  body  thus  formed  can  again  take  up 
2  atoms  of  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine ;  then  give  up  UCl,  HBr,  or  HI ; 
and  thus,  by  a  series  of  perfectly  similar  reactions,  we  at  length  arrive  at 
bodies  consisting  of  the  primitive  define  with  all  its  hydrogen  replaced  by 
chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine,  and  the  dichlorides,  dibromides,  and  di-iodides 
of  these  last-mentioned  bodies :  thus,  from  ethene  may  be  derived  the  two 
following  series  of  brominated  compounds : — 


Ethene  ....  C^H^ 
Bromethene    •     .  C^H^Br 
Dibromethene      .  C,H,Br, 
Tribromothene     .  C,HBr, 
Tetrabromethene   CJ&r^ 


Ethene  bromide    ....  C,H4Br, 
Bromethene  bromide      .^  .  C,H,Br  .  Br, 
Dibromethene  bromide  .     .  C,H|Br,  .  Br, 
Tribromethene  bromide      .  CjHBrg  .  Br, 
Tetrabromethene  bromide  .  C,Br4      .  Br, 


These  compounds  will  be  more  particularly  described  In  connection  with 
the  corresponding  alcohols. 

8.  A  monocblorinated  or  monobrominated  define  may  give  up  the  atom 
of  chlorine  or  bromine  which  it  contains,  in  the  form  of  hydrochloric  or 
hydrobromic  acid,  whereby  it  is  reduced  to  a  hydrocarbon  of  the  following 
series,  C.Hfc^.  This  reaction  may  take  place  at  180®— 150^  C.  (266^— 
802  F.),  under  the  influence  of  alcoholic  potash,  or,  better,  of  sodium  ethyl- 
ate  (obtained  by  dissolving  sodium  in  anhydrous  alcohol);  thus: 

C,H,Br  -f  C.H.NaO  =  NaBr  +  CJJ.(HO)  +  C.H^ 
Bromethene.     Socfium       Sodium        Ethyl         Ethine. 
fthyli^te.     bromide,     alcohol. 
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4.  Ethene  bromide  ftud  its  homologuea,  treated  with  siWer  acetate  or 
potaasinm  acetate,  exchange  their  bromine  for  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
Uie  halogenic  residue  of  the  acetate,  O^HgO,  (p.  472),  giving  rise  to  di- 
atomic acetic  ethers ;  thus : 

(C,H,)"Br,  +  2C,H,0,K  =  2KBr  +  (C,H,)"(C,H,0^,; 
Ethene  Potassium  Potassium  Ethene 

bromide.  acetate,     bromide.  diacetate. 

and  these  ethers,  distilled  with  a  caustic  alkali,  yield  diatomic  alcohols  or 
glycols;  for  example: 

(C.H«)'0C,H,O,),  +  20HK  =  20^0.^  +  (C,H,)"(OH), 
Ethene  Potassium  Ethene 

diacetate.  acetate.  alcohoL 

&  The  bromides,  C.Hs,.Brp  heated  to  275<>  C.  (527^  F.)  with  a  mixture  of 
potassium  iodide,  copper,  and  water,  give  up  their  bromine  and  reproduce 
the  original  olefine,  together  with  other  hydrocarbons  (p.  476). 

6.  Some  olefines,  when  briskly  shaken  up  with  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
unite  with  it,  forming  acid  ethers  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  contain  the 
monatomic  alcoholic  radicals  corresponding  to  the  olefines ;  thus : 

CjH^        +        SO4H,        =        SO4  .  C.Hj .  H ; 
Ethene.  Sulphuric  acid.      Ethyl-sulphuric  acid. 

and  these  acid  ethers  distilled  with  water  reproduce  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  monatomic  alcohol  corresponding  to  the  olefine  : 

SO^.C.H^H  +        H(OH)     =    SO4H,        +        C,H,(OII). 

Etbyl-sulphuric  acid.  Water.  Ethyl  alcohol. 

With  fuming  sulphuric  acid  (which  contains  sulphuric  oxide  in  solution) 
the  olefines  yield  sulpho-acids  which  are  isomeric  with  the  preceding,  but 
are  not  decomposed  by  water,  with  formation  of  an  alcohol. 

7.  Olefines  unite  with  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  and  hydriodic  acids; 
and  the  resulting  compounds  treated  with  silver  oxide  in  presence  of  water, 
give  rise  to  two  different  reactions  which  go  on  simultaneously,  one  part 
of  the  compound  exchanging  its  halogen  element  for  hydroxyl,  and  thereby 
producing  an  alcohol,  while  another  portion  gives  up  hydrochloric,  hy- 
drobromic, or  hydriodic  acid,  reproducing  the  original  olefine: 

2(aHB.HI)     +     OAg,    +    OH,    s    2AgI    +    2CeH^0 

Hexylene  Hexyl 

hydriodide.  alcohoL 

2(CeH,.HI)      +    OAg,    «    2AgI    +    OH,.     +      2C,H,. 
Hexylene  hydriodide.  Hexylene. 

The  greater  number  of  the  olefines  are  not  of  sufBoient  importance  to 
require  special  description  in  this  work.  Ethene  has  been  already  de- 
scribed (p.  170).  Quintene,  or  amylene,  and  a  few  others  will  be  noticed 
in  connection  with  the  corresponding  alcohols. 

Itomerum  in  the  Olefine  series. — From  theoretical  considerations,  it  might 
be  expected  that  each  member  of  the  olefine  series  would  exist  in  two 
isomeric  modifications,  the  one  being  a  dyad  radical,  and  the  other  a  satu- 
rated hydrocarbon ;  the  compound  Cfi^^  for  example,  might  exhibit  the  two 
modifications  represented  below : 

— CH,  CH, 

— CH,  CH, 

Pyadic.  Saturated. 
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Bui  the  dyadic  members  of  tiie  eeries  ftre  the  only  ones  metually  known. 
These,  howeTer,  exhibit  in  some  of  their  compounds  a  different  kind  of 
isomerism,  which  does  not  affect  their  equiTalent  value. 

m.  The  dichlorides  of  the  olefines  are  isomeric  with  the  monochlorinated 
chlorides  of  the  monad  alcohol  radicals,  C.H«.-|.|;  for  example: 

CHjCI)  f  CH, 

I  V  is  isomeric  with     i  \ 

CH,a  J  I  CHCl, 

Ethene  Monochlorinated 

dichloride.  ethyl  chloride. 

Both  these  compounds,  when  treated  with  alcoholic  potash,  yield  the  same 
product,  namely,  Tinyl  chloride,  €,H.Cl ;  but  they  differ  in  boiling  point, 
the  first  boiling  at  86<'  C.  {iSd**  F.),  the  second  at  64<»  C.  (147<>  F.) 

0.  The  oxides  of  the  olefines  are  isomeric  with  the  corresponding  alde- 
hydes, and  with  the  alcohols  of  the  series  C.  B^^fiB 

CH.  CHg  CH. 

I  >  !L 

CH,  COH  CHOH 

Ethene  oxide.       Acetic  aldehyde.    Yinyl  alcohol 

The  dyad  radical,  called  etkidene,  or  etkyUdeme,  which  may  be  supposed  to 
exist  in  aldehyde  and  in  monochlorinated  ethyl  chloride,  has  not  been  iso- 
lated :  it  probably  differs  from  ethene  in  the  manner  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing formulsD: 

•~X]/H,  C^^ 

— CH,  CH 

Ethene.  Ethidene. 

Similar  instances  of  isomerism  are  obserred  in  the  compounds  of  the 
other  members  of  the  define  series. 


Thibd  Sxbixs,  C.H| 

Of  these  hydrocarbons  fire  only  haye  as  yet  been  prepared,  Tis. : 

Ethine    or  Acetylene,  C^H, 

Propine  *•  AUylene,  C,H^ 

Quartine  '*  Crotonylene,  C^H^ 

Quintine  **  Valerylene,  C^Hg 

SexUne    *<  DiaUyl,  C^H,,. 

The  only  general  method  of  preparing  these  bodies  consists  in  heating 
the  monobrominated  derivatives  of  the  olefines,  C.H^_|Br,  with  sodium 
ethylate  to  180»-160»  C.  (266«-802°  F.) : 

C.H^,Br    +    C^H^aO    «    NaBr    +    C,H,(HO)    +    C.H,^ 

Sodium  Ethyl  alcohoL 

ethylate. 

Ethine  and  propine,  which  are  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures,  are  sepi- 
rated  from  the  alcohol  vapor  with  which  they  are  mixed,  by  passing  the 
gas  into  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cuprous  chloride,  whereby  an  cxplosiTC 
compound    is    precipitoted,   containing  copper,   carbon,   hydrogen,  and 
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oxyg(*ii;  BTid  this  precipitate,  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  the 
h^'tirocarbou  in  the  pure  state. 

The  other  hydrocarbons  of  the  series,  which  are  liquid,  do  not  form  any 
precipitate  with  ammoniacal  cupfous  chloride;  but  they  may  be  separated 
from  excess  of  alcohol  by  addition  of  water,  and  further  purified  by  dis- 
tillation. 

The  hydrocarbons  of  this  series  should  exhibit  three  isomeric  modifica- 
tions: saturated,  dyadic,  and  teiradic,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
carbon  atoms  are  united ;  thus,  for  the  compound  CjH, : 


C— H  — C— H  — C— H 


C— H  — G— H  — C— H 

Saturated.  Dyadic.  Tetradio. 

The  actually  known  compounds  are,  however,  all  tetradic,  being  capable 
of  uniting  with  four  atoms  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  other  monad  elements, 
though  they  can  also  form  half-saturated  compounds  containing  only  2 
atoms  of  a  monad  element. 

When  agitated  with  hydrobromic  or  hydriodio  acid,  they  take  up  one  or 
two  molecules  of  these  acids.  The  dihydrobromidcH  and  dihydriodides 
thus  produced  have  the  same  composition  as  the  dibrominatod  deriTatiyes 
of  the  olefine  series ;  thus : 

CHte-,.2HBr     as     CHfcBr^ 

The  two  classes  of  bodies  are,  howcTcr,  isomeric,  not  identical. 

Ethine,  or  Acetylene,  C^H^ — This  hydrocarbon  is  one  of  the  constituents 
of  coal  gns.  It  is  produced : — 1.  By  synthesis  from  its  elements.  When 
an  electric  arc  from  a  powerful  voltaic  battery  passes  between  carbon  poles 
in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  unite  in  the  pro- 
portion to  form  ethine. 

2.  By  the  action  of  heat  upon  ethene,  or  the  vapor  of  alcohol,  ether,  or 
wood-spirit,  or  by  passing  induction-sparks  through  marsh-gas. 

3.  By  passing  the  vapor  of  chloroform  over  ignited  copper: 

2CHC1,    -I-    Cu,    as     8Cu,Cl,    -f     CjHy 

4.  By  the  incomplete  combustion  of  bodies  containing  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen :  for  example : 

4CH^    +    Oe    =    60H,    -f    2C,H, 
Methane.  Ethine. 

2C,H^    +    0,    =    20H,    +    2C,H, 
Ethene.  Ethine. 

5.  By  passing  a  mixture  of  marsh-gas  and  carbon  monoxide  through  a 
red-hot  tube : 

CH^    +    CO     =     OH,    +    C,Hy 

6.  By  the  action  of  alcohol  potash  on  monobromethene :  I 

C,H,Br    -f    OHK    =     KBr    +    OH,    -f     C,H,. 

The  crude  ethine  obtained  by  either  of  these  processes  is  purified  in  the 

manner  above  mentioned.  I 

Ethine  is  a  colorless  gas  of  specific  gravity  0*92,  having  a  peculiar  and  un- 
pleasant odor,  moderately  soluble  in  water,  not  condensed  by  cold  or  pres- 
sure.   It  bums  with  a  very  bright  and  smoky  flame,  one  volume  of  the  gas 

41* 
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oonsuming  2}  Tolnmes  of  oxygen  and  producing  2  Tolnmes  of  carbon 
dioxide.  When  mixed  with  ehUiine,  it  detonates  almoet  instantly,  even  in 
diffused  daylight,  with  separation  of  carbon. 

Ethine  passed  into  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  euprout  chloride  forms  a  red 
precipitate  consisting  ot  eHprota-mnyl  oxide^  Cfi}x\llflf  or  fC,Co^^),0,  that 
is  to  say,  Tinyl-oxide  (C,H,),0,  having  four  of  its  hyarogen-atoms  re- 
placed by  four  atoms  of  apparently  univalent  copper.*  The  constitution 
of  this  compound  may  be  understood  from  the  following  formuls: 

H    H  H    H  H  H 

Yinyl  oxide.  Cuproso-vinyl  oxide. 

Its  formation  from  cuprous  chloride  and  ethine  is  represented  by  the  equa- 
tion: 

2Cu',Cl,    +    2C,H,    -f    OH,    =    4Ha    -f    C4Cu'^H,0. 

On  heating  it  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  opposite  reaction  takes  place, 
cuprous  chloride  and  water  being  reproduced,  and  pure  ethine  evolved 
M  gas. 

When  this  copper  compound  is  heated  with  line  and  dilute  ammonia,  the 
nascent  hydrogen  thereby  evolved  unites  with  the  elements  of  ethine,  pro- 
ducing ethene : 

C^Cu^HjO    +    2Hj^   =    Cu^    -f    OH,    -f    2C,H„ 
and  C,H,  +      H,    =    CjH^. 

Ethine,  briskly  agitated  with  Birong  tulpHurie  add,  is  absorbed,  producing 
vinyl-sulphuric  acid,  C^U^SO^: 

C,H,    +    SO4H,    =    S04(C,H,)H; 

and  this  acid,  distilled  with  water,  is  resolved  into  sulphuric  acid  and  vinyl 
alcohol : 

80/C.H.)H    -f    OH,    =    SO4H,    +    C.H,(OH) 
Yinyl-Bulphuric  Vinyl 

acid.  alcohoL 

Ethine  unites  with  bromine,  forming  a  dibromide,  C,H,Br,. 

Bromethine,  or  Bromacetyltne,  C.HBr,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  alcoholic 
potash  on  dibrometheno  dibromide : 

C,H,Br,.Br,    =    HBr    +     Br,    -f    C,HBr. 

It  is  a  spontaneously  inflammable  gas,  which  liquefies  under  a  pressure 
of  three  atmospheres,  is  soluble  in  water,  and  very  soluble  in  dibromethene. 
It  unites  with  bromine,  forming  the  compound,  C,HBr .  Br,,  and  when 
passed  into  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cuprous  chloride,  yields  a  precipi- 
tate of  cuproso-vinyl  oxide. 

Propine,  or  Allylene,  CgH^. — This  compound  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
sodium  ethylate  on  bromopropene : 

QJRfir    +    C,H,NaO    =    NaBr    +    C^H^fHO)    +    CjH^ 
Bromo-  Sodium  Ethyl  alcohol       Propine 

propene  ethylate 

•See  page  364. 
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its  formation  being  a  particalar  case  of  the  general  reaction  given  on  page 
4Si,  It  is  a  colorless  gas,  having  an  unpleasant  odor,  burning  with  a 
smoky  flame,  and  forming,  with  mercurous  salts,  a  gray  precipitate  ;  with 
silrer  salts,  a  white  precipitate ;  and  with  cuprous  chloride  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate analogous  in  composition  to  that  formed  by  ethine.  With  bromine 
it  forms  the  compounds  C3H46r2,  and  C3H4Br4. 

Qaiitine,  or  Crotonylene,  C^ H^.  —  Produced  by  the  action  of  sodium  ethyl- 
ate  on  bromoquartene.  It  is  liquid  below  16°  C.  (51)°  F.),  but  volatilizes 
very  quickly  if  not  cooled  by  ice.  It  has  a  very  strong,  somewhat  allia- 
ceous odor,  boils  at  about  18°  C.  (64°  F.),  and  distils  between  18°  and  24° 
C.  ^75°  F.).  Bromine  dropped  into  this  liquid,  cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture, 
yields  dibromoguartine,  C4HgBry  a  liquid  heavier  than  water,  and  distilling, 
with  partial  decomposition,  between  148°  and  168°  C.  (298°-316°  F.). 
This  dibromide,  left  in  contact  for  some  days  with  excess  of  bromine,  is 
converted  into  the  tetritbromde^  C^H^Br.,  a  crystalline  solid,  isomeric  with 
dibromo-quartene  dibromide,  C^H^Br,.  Br,. 

dnintine,  or  Yalarylene,  C5H,,  is  obtained  by  heating  quintene  bromide 
with  alcoholic  potash  (which  abstracts  hydrobromic  acid),  distilling  the 
liquid  separated  from  the  product  by  water,  and  collecting  that  which  passes 
over  between  44°  and  46°  C.  (111°-115°  F.) : 

CjHjaBr,    —    2HBr    =    CgH^ 

Qnintine  is  a  colorless,  very  mobile  liquid,  which  floats  on  water,  and  is 
nearly  insoluble  therein.  It  has  a  pungent  alliaceous  odor,  boils  at  44°  to 
46°,  and  has  a  vapor-density  of  2*366 ;  it  is  not  absorbed  by  ammoniacal 
cuprous  chloride. 

Qnintine  forms  two  series  of  compounds :  the  one  composed  of  incomplete 
bodies  still  capable  of  fixing  two  atoms  of  chlorine,  bromine,  or  other  monad 
element,  or  one  molecule  of  hydrobromic  or  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  other 
composed  of  saturated  bodies : 

Dyctdie»  Saturated. 

Tetrabromide         .     C,HBr4. 
Dibromo-hydro- 
bromide  .    C5H, .  HBr .  Br, 


Dibromide       .         .  CgH^Br, 

MoBohydrobromide  GgEI,.HBr 

Monohydrochloride  C.H,.  HCl 

Monohydriodide      .  Cfi^ .  HI 


Honoacetate   .         .     CjU,  { n  w  5 
Monohydrate  .        .    CftHgj^ 


Dihydrobromide     .     C5H,.  H,Br, 
Dihydrochloride         C,H,.U,C1, 

Diacetate       .        .     C.H,  (  ,p  „^;  . 

Dihydrate      .        .    C,Hg|   ^^^^ 

The  bromides,  hydrobromides,  hydrochlorides,  and  hydriodides  are 
formed  by  direct  combination ;  the  acetates  by  heating  the  dihydrobromide 
in  sealed  tubes  with  silver  acetate  suspended  in  ether;  the  hydrates  by 
treating  the  corresponding  acetates  with  solid  potash.  These  compounds 
are  all  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  The  dibromide,  treated  with  pot- 
ash in  alcoholic  solution,  is  converted,  by  abstraction  of  hydrobromic  acid, 
into  ptintone,  or  valylene,  CjH,  (=  C^HgBr,— 2HBr). 

SsKtiM,  or  Diallyl,  C^H,^  is  produced:  1.  By  decomposing  allyl  iodide, 
C|HjI,  with  an  alloy  of  tin  and  sodium.  2.  Together  with  many  other  pro- 
ducts by  heating  allyl  iodide  in  sealed  tubes  with  zinc  ethide.  It  is  a  liquid 
which  boils  at  58°  C.  (186°  F.),  and  forms  two  series  of  compounds,  one 
saturated,  the  other  dyadic,  analogous  to  those  of  qnintine,  and  obtained  by 
similar  processes.''^ 

•  A.  Wnrtc,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [4],  iii.  129.-- Jahresbericht  fiir  Chemie,  1864,  p.  210. 
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The  kno¥ni  hydrocarbons  of  this  series  are  gvmtane,  or  valylene,  Cfi^ 
produced  by  abstraction  of  hydrogen  from  qu  in  tine,  C^Hg;  and  certain 
volatile  oils  called  ierpenet,  having  the  composition  C^^U,^  and  existing 
ready-formed  in  plants.  The  former  is  sexvalent  and  quadrivalent ;  the 
latter  are  quadrivalent  and  bivalent. 

Qniatona,  or  Yalylene,  C5H0,  is  formed,  as  already  observed,  by  the  action 
of  alcoholic  potash  on  quintine  dibromide,  C.H,Brp  and  passes  over,  to- 
gether with  a  little  quintine,  between  45^  and  60^  C.  (113<>-122<'F.).  It 
may  be  obtained  pure  by  treating  the  mixture  with  ammoniacal  cuprous 
chloride,  which  precipitates  the  quintone,  but  not  the  quintine;  and  on 
warming  the  precipitate  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  quintine  passes 
over,  and  may  be  condensed  by  a  freezing  mixture.  It  is  a  light  liquid, 
boiling  at  about  60^  C.  (122°  F.)  With  bromine,  in  a  freezing  mixture,  it 
forms  a  crystalline  mass,  consisting  of  quintone  hezbromide,  C^Ufir^,  satu- 
rated with  a  thick  liquid,  which  is  a  mixture  of  the  compounds  CfB^Br^, 
CsHfBFf,  and  probably  C^H^Br,. 

Terpenes,  C,oH,f. — These  bodies  are  volatile  oils,  existing  in  plants, 
chiefly  of  the  coniferous  and  aurantiaceous  orders;  they  have  not  yet  been 
formed  by  any  artificial  process.  The  most  important  member  of  the  group 
is  turpentine  oil,  which  is  contained  in  the  wood,  bark,  leaves,  and  other  parts 
of  pines,  firs,  and  other  coniferous  trees,  and  is  usually  prepared  by  dis» 
tilling  crude  turpentine,  the  oleo-resinous  juice  which  exudes  from  incisions 
in  the  bark  of  the  trees,  either  alone  or  with  water.  It  was  formerly  sup- 
posed that  all  the  volatile  oils  thus  obtained,  and  having  the  composition 
Ci^Mff,  were  identical  in  chemical  and  physical  properties;  but  recent  in- 
vestigations, especially  those  of  Berthelot,  have  shown  that  the  turpentine 
oils  obtained  from  different  sources  exhibit  considerable  diversities  in  their 
physical,  and  more  especially  in  their  optical  properties ;  further,  that  most 
kinds  of  turpentine  oil  are  mixtures  of  two  or  more  isomeric  or  polymeric 
hydrocarbons,  differing  in  physical  and  sometimes  also  in  chemical  pro- 
perties. These  modifications  are  often  produced  by  the  action  of  heat  and 
of  chemical  reagents  during  the  purification  of  the  oil. 

The  several  varieties  of  turpentine  oil,  when  purified  by  repeated  rectifi- 
cation with  water,  are  colorless  mobile  liquids,  having  a  peculiar  aromatic 
but  disagreeable  odor.  They  are  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in 
aqueous  alcohol,  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  absolute  alcohol,  ether,  and 
carbon  disulphide.  They  dissolve  iodine,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  Aianj 
organic  substances  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  such  as  fixed  oils  and 
resins,  and  are  therefore  used  for  making  varnishes. 

The  principal  varieties  are,  French  turpentine  oil,  obtained  from  the 
French  or  Bordeaux  turpentine  of  Pinue  maritima,  and  English  turpentine 
oil,  from  the  turpentine  collected  in  Carolina  and  other  Southern  Slates  of 
the  American  Union,  from  Pinue  Australis  and  Piniu  tada. 

French  turpentine  oil,  when  purified  by  neutralizing  it  with  an  alkaline 
carbonate,  and  then  distilling  it,  first  over  the  water-bath,  and  then  in  a 
vacuum  (by  which  treatment  all  transformation  of  the  product  by  heat  or 
by  reagents  is  avoided),  consists  mainly  of  a  hydrocarbon,  CigHg^,  called 
ierebenthene.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0-864,  boils  at  161°  C.  (822°  F.),  and 
turns  the  plane  of  polarization  of  a  ray  of  light  to  the  left.  English  tur- 
pentine oil,  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  yields,  as  its  chief  constituent,  a 
liquid  called  auetralene^  or  auslraterebenthene^  having  the  same  specific  gravity 
and  boiling  point  as  terebenthene,  but  turning  the  plane  of  polarisation  to 
the  right. 
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When  pure  turpentine  oil  (terebenthene  or  australene)  is  heated  to  200°- 
250°,  it  undergoes  a  molecular  transformation,  and  may  then  be  separated 
bj  distillation  into  two  oils,  one  called  auttrapt/rolene,  isomeric  with  the 
original  oil,  and  boiling  at  176°  to  178°  C.  (848°-352°  F.) ;  the  other,  called 
meiattrebenihene,  polymeric  with  the  original  oil,  having  the  formula  C^H^ 
and  boiling  at  a  temperature  above  360°  C.  (680°  F).  Both  are  levorota- 
tory,  the  latter  exhibiting  the  greater  amount  of  rotatory  power. 

Turpentine  oil  treated  with  baron  fluoride  or  strong  sulphuric  acid,  is  trans- 
formed into  two  hydrocarbons  having  no  action  on  polarized  light.  The 
one,  called  terebene,  has  the  formula  C^fi^,  and  boils  at  160°  C.  (320°  F.) ; 
the  other,  called  eolopheney  or  diterebene,  consists  of  C^qH,,,  and  boils  at  a 
very  high  temperature. 

By  the  action  of  sodium  stearate  on  a  solid  compound  of  turpentine  oil 
and  hydrochloric  acid  to  be  presently  described,  a  crystallized  hydrocar- 
bon, C,0H,f,  called  camphene^  is  formed,  which  turns  the  plane  of  polariza- 
tion to  the  left  or  to  the  right,  according  as  it  has  been  formed  from  French 
or  from  English  turpentine  oil.  If  sodium  acetate  be  used  in  its  prepara- 
tion in  place  of  the  stearate,  the  same  hydrocarbon  is  obtained,  but  it  is 
then  optically  inactive. 

Turpentine  oil  exposed  to  the  air  absorbs  oxygen,  which  then,  as  in  all 
slow  combustions,  acquires  the  properties  of  ozone,  and  subsequently  en- 
ters into  combination  with  the  hydrocarbon,  forming  resinous  products. 
Niirie  add,  and  other  powerful  oxidizing  agents,  convert  turpentine  oil  into 
a  number  of  acid  products  of  complex  constitution.  Strong  nitric  acid 
acts  very  violently  on  turpentine  oil,  sometimes  setting  it  on  fire. 

Chlorine  is  absorbed  by  turpentine  oil,  with  evolution  of  heat,  sometimes 
sufficient  to  produce  inflammation.  When  paper  soaked  in  rectified  tur- 
pentine oil  is  introduced  into  a  vessel  filled  with  chlorine,  the  turpentine 
takes  fire,  and  a  quantity  of  black  smoke  is  produced,  together  with  white 
fumes  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Bromine  acts  in  a  similar  manner.  Iodine  is 
dissolved  by  turpentine  oil,  forming  at  first  a  green  solution,  which  after- 
wards becomes  hot,  and  gives  oflf  hydriodic  acid.  When  a  considerable 
quantity  of  iodine  is  suddenly  brought  in  contact  with  turpentine  oil,  ex- 
plosion frequently  ensues.  Turpentine  oil  distilled  with  chloride  of  lime  and 
wateTf  yields  chloroform. 

Compounds  of  Turpentine  oil. —  Turpentine  oil  forms  several  compounds 
with  hytUoehiorie  acid.  The  gaseous  acid  converts  it  into  the  monohydro' 
ehloridcy  C,oH|g.  HCl.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  oil  is  subjected  for  sev- 
eral weeks  to^the  action  of  the  strong  aqueous  acid,  crystals  of  a  dihydro^ 
chloride,  C,qH^  .  2 HCl,  are  obtained.  This  latter  compound  is  also  formed 
by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  on  lemon  oil;  hence  it  is  called  citrene 
ihydroehloride.  By  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  terebene,  the  com- 
pound C30H3, .  HCl  is  formed,  called  diterebene  hydrochloride.  Lastly,  when  a 
current  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  turpentine 
oil  in  acetic  acid,  the  compound  C^^fl^.  3HC1  is  produced,  called  dipyrolene 
hydrochloride, 

Hydrobronuc  and  hydriodic  adds  form,  with  oil  of  turpentine,  compounds 
analogous  in  composition  to  the  hydrochlorides ;  the  dihydriodide,  however, 
has  not  been  obtained  from  turpentine  oil  itself. 

Whatever  method  may  be  adopted  for  preparing  the  hydrochlorides,  hy- 
drobromides,  or  the  monohydriodide  of  turpentine  oil,  there  are  always 
two  isomeric  modifications  obtained  —  one  liquid,  the  other  solid  and  crys- 
talline. The  crystallized  monohydrochloride  is  sometimes,  though  inap- 
propriately, designated  as  artificial  camphor,  and  the  dihydrochloride  as 
lemon  camphor. 

Hydrates  of  Turpentine  oil. —  The  terebenthenes  unite  with  water  in  sev- 
eral proportions,  yielding  the  following  compounds: 
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C„H,^ .  80H,  C,oH„ .  20H,  C„H„ .  OH,  2C,o^,, .  OH, 

Terpin  Terpin.  Terpintin  TerpinoL 

hjrdrate.  hjrdrate. 

Terpin  hydrate^  ^lo^it  •  20H, .  Aq.  (also  called  Turpentine-eamphor  and  By- 
drate  of  Turpentifu-oU)^  is  frequently  deposited  in  crystals  from  turpentine 
oil  containing  water ;  its  production  is  favored  by  the  presence  of  an  acid. 
To  prepare  it,  8  yoIs.  turpentine  oil  are  mixed  with  2  vols,  nitric  acid  and 
1  to  6  Tols.  alcohol ;  and  the  mixture  is  frequently  shaken  during  the  first 
few  days,  then  left  to  itself  in  shallow  Tessels  for  several  weeks.  Brown 
crystals  are  thereby  formed,  which  must  be  pressed,  and  then  recrystaU 
lized  from  boiling  water,  with  addition  of  animal  charcoal. 

Terpin  hydrate  usually  crystallizes  in  large  rhombic  prisms ;  it  dissolyes 
sparingly  in  cold,  easily  in  boiling  water,  easily  also  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
At  100^  C.  (212^  F.  I  it  melts,  gives  off  iU  water  of  crysUUization,  and  is 
converted  into  terpin.  The  same  change  takes  place  on  exposing  the  crys- 
tals to  air  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol. 

Terpin,  C^^H^ .  20H,,  melU  at  108<»  G.  (2W  F.),  and  solidifies  in  the  crys- 
talline state  on  cooling.  It  sublimes  at  about  160°,  in  slender  needlea.  It 
is  dissolved  with  red  color  by  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  converted  into 
turpentine  oil.  The  same  change  takes  place  on  boiling  the  terpin  with 
dilute  acids,  heating  it  to  100°  C.  (212°  FA  with  tine  chloride,  or  to  160°- 
180°  C.  (320°-d66°  F.)  with  chloride  of  calcium,  strontium,  or  ammonium. 
Terpin,  or  terpin  hydrate,  subjected  io  the  action  of  gaseous  or  aqueous 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  of  the  chlorides,  bromides,  or  iodides  of  phosphorus, 
is  converted  into  the  crystallized  4ihydrochloride,  dihydrobromide,  or  dihy- 
driodide ;  this  is  in  fact  the  only  way  of  obtaining  tiie  last-mentioned  com  • 
pound.  Terpin,  distilled  with  phosphoric  oxide,  yields  t«rebene  and  colo- 
phene  (p.  48o).  Heated  with  acetic  or  butyric  acid,  or  with  benzoic  chlor- 
ide, it  yields  terebene  and  polyterebenes.  When  heated  with  acetic  oxide, 
(C,HgO),0,  to  140°  C.  (284°  F  ),  for  not  too  long  a  time,  it  yields  a  com- 
pound containing  C,gH,0 .  C^H^O, .  OH,. 

Terpentin  hydrate,  OiqH,,  .  OH,,  is  sometimes  obtained  in  the  preparation 
of  terpin,  either  together  with  the  latter  or  alone.  It  is  a  liquid  insoluble 
in  water,  and  boiling  at  200° -220°  C.  (892°-428°  F.). 

Terpinol,  2CipHm  •  0H«,  is  produced  when  terpin  is  boiled  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  or  when  the  dihydrochloride  of  terebene  is 
boiled  with  water,  alcohol,  or  alcoholic  potash.  It  is  a  colorless,  strongly 
refracting  oil,  optically  inactive,  and  boiling  with  partial  decomposition 
at  168°  C.  (834°  F.). 

The  hydrocarbon,  C,oH,e  (decone  or  terebenthene),  acts  as  a  quadrivalent 
radical,  capable  of  uniting  with  four  monad  atoms,  and  therefore  with  two 
molecules  of  the  acids  HCl,  HBr,  and  HI,  thereby  producing  the  dihydro- 
chlorides  above  mentioned ;  but,  like  other  tetrad  radicals,  it  can  also  take 
up  only  two  monad  atoms,  producing  the  monohydrochloride,  &e.  The 
same  tetrad  radical,  by  doubling  itaelf,  loses  two  units  of  equivalence,— just 
as  two  atoms  of  carbon  when  united  are  satisfied  by  six,  and  not  by  eight 
atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  forms  the  hydrocarbon,  C,oU„,  which  is  sexvalent, 
and  can  therefore  form  such  compounds  as  C^gH,, .  SHCl.  Further,  this 
same  hexad  radical  might  f(>rm  non-saturated  compounds  containing  only 
four  or  two  monad  atoms ;  in  reality,  however,  only  those  containing  two 
monad  atoms  are  known,  such  as  C^Hg, .  HCl. 

If  in  the  several  hydrochlorides  each  atom  of  chlorine  be  replaced  by 
hydroxyl,  HO,  we  obtain  the  formulas  of  the  several  hydrates  of  turpentine 
oil ;  the  hydrate  corresponding  to  the  hydrochlorate,  C,oH^ .  HCl,  has  not, 
however,  been  prepared. 
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VoLATiLB  Oils  isombbic  with  Tcbpbntine  Oil. — The  following  volatile 
or  essential  oils  obtained  from  plants  exhibit,  like  oil  of  turpentine,  the 
composition  C^qU^. 

Terpeneafrom  Aurantiaeeoua  plarUt. — These  terpenes  are  distinguished  by 
their  fragrant  odor.  Lemon  oil,  obtained  from  the  rind  of  the  fruit  of  Cii' 
rut  limonumj  hy  pressure,  or  by  distillation  with  water,  consists  mainly  of 
citrene,  C^^U^  a  hydrocarbon  closely  resembling  terebenthene,  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  0*85  at  16^,  boiling  at  167^  or  168^,  turning  the  plane 
of  polarization  to  the  right.  With  water  it  forms  a  crystallized  hydrate 
resembling  terpin ;  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  dihydrochloride,  C,oH,0 .  2HC1, 
existing  in  a  solid  and  a  liquid  modification,  and  a  monohydrochloride, 
C|pH,f .  HCl,  apparently  susceptible  of  similar  modifications. 

Similar  oils  are  obtained  from  the  rind  of  the  sweet  orange  ( Citrus  auran- 
tium),  the  bergamot  (C.  herganna)^  the  bigarade  or  bitter  orange  (C.  bigara- 
dia)y  the  lime  (C,  limeita),  the  sweet  lemon  (C.  lumia),  and  the  citron  (C, 
mediea).  Oil  of  neroli,  obtained  by  distilling  orange-flowers  with  water,  is 
probably  also  a  terpeue  when  pure. 
-  Terpenet  from  other  •ources. — The  volatile  oils  of  athamanta,  beech,  borneo 
(from  Dryahalanopa  camphora),  caoutchouc,  caraway,  camomile,  coriander, 
elemi,  gomart,  hop,  juniper,  imperatoria,  laurel,  parsley,  pepper,  savin, 
thyme,  valerian,  and  others,  also  the  neutral  oils  of  wintergreen  (Gaul- 
tkeria  procumberu),  and  cloves,  are  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine.  Tne  oils 
of  copaiba  and  oubebs  are  probably  polymeric  with  it,  their  molecules  con- 
taining C^Hjy 

Caouiehoucy  or  India^ubber,  the  thickened  milky  juice  of  several  species 
of  Fieus,  Euphorbia,  and  other  trees  growing  in  tropical  countries,  is  essen- 
tially a  mixture  of  several  hydrocarbons  isomeric  or  polymeric  with  turpen- 
tine oiL  When  pure  it  is  nearly  white,  the  dark  color  of  commercial 
caoutchouc  being  due  to  the  effects  of  smoke  and  other  impurities.  It  is 
softened  but  not  dissolved  by  boiling  water ;  it  is  also  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
In  pure,  ether,  rectified  petroleum,  and  coal-tar  oil,  it  dissolves,  and  is  left 
unchanged  on  the  evaporation  of  the  solvent.  Oil  of  turpentine  also  dis- 
solves it,  forming  a  viscid,  adhesive  mass,  which  dries  very  imperfectly. 
At  a  temperature  a  little  above  the  boiling  point  of  water,  caoutchouc 
melts,  but  never  afterwards  returns  to  its  former  elastic  state.  Few  chemi- 
cal agents  affect  this  substance ;  hence  its  great  use  in  chemical  investiga- 
tions, for  connecting  apparatus,  &c.  By  destructive  distillation  it  yields  a 
large  quantity  of  a  thin,  volatile,  oily  liquid,  of  naphtha-like  odor,  called 
caoutchouein,  which  dissolves  caoutchouc  with  facility.  This  oil,  according 
to  Mr.  Greville  Williams,  is  composed  of  two  polymeric  hydrocarbons: 
caontchin.  C^H,.,  boiling  at  171°  C.  (340°  F.),  and  isoprene,  C.Hg,  boiling  at 
87°  C.  (99«  F.). 

Caoutchouc  combines  with  variable  proportions  of  sulphur.  The  mix- 
tures thus  obtained  are  called  vulcanized  India-rubber;  they  are  more  per- 
manently elastic  than  pure  caoutchouc. 

Vuleaniief  or  Ebonite,  is  caoutchouc  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  sulphur, 
and  hardened  by  pressure  and  heating.  It  is  very  hard,  takes  a  high 
polish,  and  is  used  for  making  combs,  knife-handles,  buttons,  &o.  It  is 
also  especially  distinguished  by  the  large  quantity  of  electricity  which  it 
evolves  when  rubbed ;  hence  it  makes  an  excellent  material  for  the  plates 
of  electrical  machines. 

Outta-percha,  the  hardened  milky  juice  of  Itonandra  gutta,  a  large  tree 
growing  in  Malacca  and  many  of  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
is  similar  in  composition  to  caoutchouc,  and  resembles  it  in  many  of  its 
properties,  but  is  harder  and  less  elastic.  It  is  quite  insoluble  in,  and  im- 
pervious to,  water,  and  being  also  an  excellent  electric  insulator,  is  exten- 
sively used  as  a  casing  for  submarine  telegraph  wires.    By  dry  distillation 
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it  yields  uoprene,  caoutohin,  and  a  heavy  oil  called  heveene^  probably  poly- 
merio  with  these  bodies. 

VoLATiLB  OB  EssBNTiAL  O1L8  IN  OBNBBAL. — The  Tolatlle  oils  obtaiDed 
from  plants  mostly  consist  either  of  hydrocarbons  isomeric  or  polymeric 
with  turpentine  oil,  or  of  mixtures  of  those  hydrocarbons  with  compounds 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  Thus  valerian  oil  contains  Taleric  acid, 
C^HiqO,;  pelargonium  oil  contains  pelargonic  acid,  CgH|gO^;  me  oil  con- 
tains capric  aldehyde,  CfH,,0;  wintergreen  oil  contains  acid  methyl  sali- 
cate,  C|H|Og,  the  oxygenated  compound  being  associated  in  each  case  with 
a  terpene.  Borne  consist  essentially  of  aldehydes:  thus  bitter  almond  oil 
consists  of  bensoic  aldehyde,  CyH^O ;  the  oils  of  cinnamon  and  catssia  con- 
tain cinnamio  aldehyde,  C^ H|0 ;  and  those  of  anise,  star-anise,  fennel,  and 
tarragon,  contain  anethol,  Cy^Uifi.  Those  volatile  oils  which  exist  ready 
formed  in  living  plants  do  not  appear  to  contain  any  elements  besides  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  Sulphur  is  found  only  in  certain  oils  resolt- 
ing  from  a  kind  of  fermentation  process,  as  in  the  volatile  oils  of  mustard 
and  garlic;  nitrogen,  when  it  occurs,  must  be  regarded  as  an  impa- 
rity resulting  from  admixed  vegetable  tissue.  Volatile  oils  are  mostly 
procured  by  distilling  the  plant,  or  part  of  the  plant,  with  water; 
their  points  of  ebullition  almost  always  lie  above  that  of  water;  ncTer- 
theless,  at  lOO**  the  oils  emit  vapor  of  very  considerable  tension,  which 
is  carried  over  mechanically,  and  condensed  with  the  steam.  The  milky 
or  turbid  liquor  obtained  separates,  when  left  at  rest,  into  oil  and  water. 
Sometimes  the  oil  is  heavier  than  the  water,  and  sinks  to  the  bottom: 
sometimes  the  reverse  happens.  From  parts  of  plants  which  are  very  rich 
in  volatile  oil,  such  as  lemon  and  orange-peel,  the  oil  may  be  extracted  by 
pressure. 

A  few  volatile  oils  are  found  in  the  bodies  of  animals, — oil  of  ants,  for 
example. 

Most  volatile  oils  are  colorless  when  pure ;  they  often,  however,  have  a 
yellow  color  arising  from  impurity ;  and  a  few,  the  oils  of  wormwood  and 
camomile,  for  example,  have  a  green  or  blue  color,  due  to  the  presence  of 
an  oily  compound  of  a  very  deep  blue  color,  called  eerul^.  They  have 
usually  a  powerful  odor,  and  a  pungent,  burning  taste.  When  exposed  to 
the  air,  they  frequently  become  altered  by  slow  absorption  of  oxygen,  and 
assume  the  character  of  resins.  They  mix  in  all  proportions  with 
fat  oils,  such  as  linseed,  nut,  colxa,  and  whale  oils,  and  dissohe 
freely  both  in  ether  and  alcohol:  from  the  latter  solvent  they  are 
precipitated  by  the  addition  of  water.  Volatile  oils  communicate  a 
greasy  stain  to  paper,  which  disappears  by  warming ;  by  this  character 
any  adulteration  with  fixed  oils  can  be  at  once  detected.  Many  volatile 
oils,  when  exposed  to  cold,  separate  into  a  solid  crystalline  compound 
called  a  camphor  or  sUaroptene,  and  a  liquid  oil,  which,  for  distinction,  is 
sometimes  called  an  eiMopUne, 
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The  hydrocarbons  of  this  series  present  peculiar  interest  on  acconnt  of 
the  many  important  derivatives,  including  alcohols,  acids,  bases,  &c.,  to 
which  they  gave  rise.  The  whole  group  of  compounds  thus  formed  are 
usually  designated  as  aromatic  bodies,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  and  fra- 
grant odors  exhibited  by  some  of  them, — bensoic  acid,  for  example. 
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The  known  hydrocarbons  of  the  aromatic  Bcries  are : 

Benzene        .....  C^H^ 

Toluene C^Hg 

Xylene ^s^io 

Cumene    •         •         •        •        .  CgH., 

CymeDO        .        •        .        •        .  ^io^m 

Amylxylene       ....  ^u^so 

They  are  all  fonnd  (except  the  last)  in  the  lighter  part  of  the  oil  obtained 
by  the  destructive  distillation  of  coal,  and  may  be  separated  from  one 
another  by  fractional  distillation. 

These  hydrocarbons  might  be  regarded  as  derived  from  the  correspond- 
ing paraffins  by  abstraction  of  8  atoms  of  hydrogen  («.  ^.,  CgHg=rCgH,4— 
Hg),  or  from  the  defines  by  abstraction  of  6  atoms  of  hydrogen,  &c. ;  and 
accordingly  they  might  be  expected  to  act  as  octovalent,  sexvalent,  quad- 
riyalent,  or  bivalent  radicals ;  and,  in  fact,  cymene  can  combine  with  two 
atoms  of  chlorine,  and  benzene  forms  definite  compounds  with  6  atoms  of 
chlorine  and  of  bromine.  But  in  nearly  all  cases  the  aromatic  hydrocar- 
bons react  as  saturated  molecules,  like  the  paraffins,  yielding,  when  treated 
with  chlorine,  bromine,  or  nitric  acid,  not  additive  compounds,  but  substi- 
tution-products. 

Benzene  may  be  represented  as  a  saturated  molecule  by  the  following 
eonatitutional  formula,  in  which  the  carbon-atoms  are  united  together  by 
one  and  two  combining  units  alternately : 

H— C C— H 

H— Cziz=C— H 

The  other  hydrocarbons  of  the  series  may  be  derived  from  it  by  suc- 
cessive addition  of  CH,  or  by  substitution  of  methyl,  CH^  for  hydrogen ; 
thus: 

C,H,  =  CgH5(CHg)  Methyl-benzene, 

CgHig  =  CgH4(CHj),  Dimethyl-benzene, 

C,H.,  =  CgH,(CH,),  Trimethyl-benzene, 

C|gHi4  =  ^«Hs((^Hg)4  Tetramethyl-benzene. 

Further,  a  hydrocarbon  isomeric  with  dimethyl-benzene  may  be  formed 
by  the  substitution  of  ethyl,  C,H.,  for  1  atom  of  hydrogen  in  benzene,  viz., 
etbyl-benzene,  CgH5(C,H.);  in  like  manner,  methyl-ethyl-benzene,  CgH^ 
(CH,)(C2Hg),  and  propyl-benzene,  CgH5(CglTf),  are  isomeric  with  trimethyl- 
benzene;  dietbyl-benzene,  CgH4(C,Hj)2,  with  tetramethyl-benzene,  &c.,  &c. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that,  in  this  manner,  a  large  number  of  isomeric  bodies 
msy  exist  in  the  higher  terms  of  the  series. 

B«Bi«B0,  CgHg. — ^Tbis  hydrocarbon  can  be  produced  synthetically  from  its 
elements.  When  ethine,  C,H^  which,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  486),  may  be 
formed  by  the  direct  combination  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  is  heated  to  a 
temperature  somewhat  below  redness,  it  is  converted  into  several  polymeric 
modifications,  the  principal  of  which  is  triethme  or  benzene^  80,H,^0gHg. 

Benzene  is  also  formed  in  the  dry  distillation  of  many  organic  substances, 
and  is  contained  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  more  volatile  poKion  of 
eoal-tar  oil,  f^om  which  it  is  now  almost  always  prepared.  To  obtain  it,  the 
oil  is  repeatedly  washed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  with  potash,  to  re- 
move the  alkaline  and  acid  products  likewise  existing  in  it;  and  the  re- 
maining neutral  oil  is  submitted  to  repeated  fractional  distillation,  the  por- 
«2 
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tion  which  goes  OTer  between  SKP  and  90»  C.  (17e<»'194<'  F.)  being  eolleeted 
apart.  On  cooling  this  distillate  to  —12°  C.  (10°  F.),  the  benzene  crystal- 
lizes out,  and  may  be  purified  from  adhering  uquid  substances  by  pressure. 
It  is  now  prepared  in  immense  quantities  for  the  manufacture  of  aniline ; 
but  the  commercial  product  is  always  impure,  containing  also  the  higher 
members  of  the  aromatic  series. 
Pure  benzene  may  be  obtained  by  distilling  bensoic  acid  with  lime: 

C,H^,    +    CaO    =    COjCa    +    CeH, 
Benzoic  Lime.         Calcium      Benzene, 

acid.  carbonate. 

Benzene  is  identical  with  the  so-called  biearhuret  of  hydrogen,  disooTered 
many  years  ago  by  Faraday  in  the  liquid  condensed  during  the  compression 
of  oil-gas  (p.  172). 

Pure  benzene  is  a  thin,  limpid,  colorless  strongly  refracting  liquid, 
baring  a  peculiar  ethereal  odor.  It  has  a  density  of  0*885  at  15-5°  C. 
(60°  F),  boils  at  82°  C.  (180°  F.),  and  solidifies  at  3°  C.  (37°  F.)  to  a  white 
crystalline  mass.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  mixes  with  alcohol 
and  ether.  It  dissolves  iodine,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  and  a  large 
number  of  organic  substances,  fats  and  resins,  for  example,  which  are  in- 
soluble, orrery  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol;  hence  its  use  in 
many  chemical  preparations,  and  for  removing  grease-spots  £rom  articles 
of  dress. 

Benzene,  passed  in  the  state  of  vapor  through  a  porcelain  tube  heated 
to  bright  redness,  is  partly  resolved  into  hydrogen  gas,  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  ethine,  and  the  following  liquid  products:  (1)  d^hmyl,  CJB.^ 
=  2CeH^— H,;  (2)  chrytene,  C„H„  =  SC^H^— H^;  (8)  henzerytktent,  a  soUd, 
resinous,  orange-colored  body  of  unknown  composition,  which  distils  over 
in  yellow  vapors  at  a  dull  red  heat;  (4)  bifumene,  a  blackish  liquid,  which 
remains  in  the  retort  at  a  dull  red  heat,  and  solidifies  on  cooling.* 

Substitution-products  of  Beneenb. —  Chlorine  and  bromine  act  readily 
on  benzene,  forming  substitution-products,  in  which  the  hydrogen-atoma 
are  successively  replaced  by  the  halogen  element;  thus  with  chlorine  the 
compounds 

CeH^Cl,        CjH^Cl,        C,H,C1„        CgHjCl^,        CeHClg,        C,Clg 

are  obtained.  The  formation  of  the  more  highly  chlorinated  products  is 
facilitated  by  the  presence  of  iodine  or  of  antimony  pentacbloride. 

Monochlorobenzenf,  C^ H^Cl,  which  may  also  be  prepared  by  the  action  of 
phosphorus  pentacbloride  on  phenol,  C^H^^OH), — and  is  hence  regarded  as 
a  chloride  of  the  univalent  radical />A«ny I,  ^c"ft) — ^^  ^  colorless  liquid,  heavier 
than  water,  and  boiling  at  about  136°.  When  treated  with  nascent  hy- 
drogen (evolved  from  water  by  sodium  or  sodium  amalgam)  it  is  reconverted 
into  benzene.  Diehlorobenzene^  C^HgCl,,  is  a  crystalline  solid;  trichloro- 
benzme  is  a  liquid  which  does  not  solidify  at  0°.  The  more  highly  chlori- 
nated benzenes  are  crystalline  solids. 

Monobromobenzent,  C^H^Br,  is  a  liquid;  the  compounds  G^H^Br^  and 
CfHgBr,,  are  solid ;  similarly  with  the  iodobenzeneg. 

These  haloid  derivatives  of  benzene  are  comparatively  stable  compounds, 
which  do  not  give  off  their  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine  in  exchange  for  hy- 
droxyl  or  other  radicals  so  easily  as  the  corresponding  derivatiyes  of  the 
paraffins  (p.  478) ;  thus  monoohlorobenzene  or  phenyl  chloride,  CgH^Cl,  is  not 
converted  into  hydroxjl-benzene  or  phenyl  alcohol,  C9H^(0H),  by  treats 
ment  with  water  or  alkalies. 

•  fierthdel,  Balletln  de  I»  QocUU  Chimlqxie  de  Paris,  [2]  vl.  pp.  27^  279. 
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Nitrobttuenea, — Bensene  dtssoWes  readily  in  strong  nitric  aoid,  and  on 
adding  water  to  the  solution,  nitrobtiuentf  CJAfjil^O^y  separates  out: 

CeHg    -f    NO,(OH)    =    OH,    +    CeHjNO,. 

It  is  a  yellowish  liquid,  smelling  like  bitter  almonds,  and  hence  used  in 
perfumery;  it  is  known  commercially  by  the  incorrect  name  of  artificial  ail 
of  almarub.  By  reducing  agents  it  is  couTerted  into  amidobenzene  or  ani- 
line, C9EI<(N,H),  which  will  be  described  among  organic  bases. 

ZHmtrobenxeme^  C^R^Sfi^,  or  CfU4(N0,),,  produced  by  warming  benzene 
with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  is  a  white  substance,  crystal- 
lising in  needles ;  by  reducing  agents  it  is  couTerted  into  diamido-benzene 
or  phenylene-diamine,  CgU4(NH,),. 

ADDiTnrE-coMPOVNDS  or  Benzbkb.  —  Benzene,  although,  as  already  ob- 
serTod,  it  mostly  reacts  as  a  saturated  molecule  —  exhibiting  indeed  in  its 
chemical  relations  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the  paraffins*- can  never- 
theless, under  certain  circumstances,  take  up  6  atoms,  or  8  molecules,  of 
chlorine  or  bromine,  forming  the  compounds  C^HgClf,  and  C^H^Br^.  These 
are  crystalline  bodies,  obtained  by  exposing  benzene  to  sunshine  in  contact 
with  chlorine  or  bromine ;  the  former  also  by  mixing  the  vapor  of  boiling 
benzene  with  chlorine.  Benzene  hexchloride  melts  at  182°  G.  (270°  F.), 
and  boils  at  288°  C.  (560°  ¥.),  being  partly  resolved  at  the  same  time  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  trichlorobenzene,  CgH^Cle  =  8HC1  -(-  C^HgCl,.  The 
same  decomposition  is  quickly  produced  by  heating  the  compound  with 
alcoholic  solution  of  potash.  Benzene  hexbromide  exhibits  a  similar  re- 
action. 

Benzene  is  also  capable  of  uniting  directly  with  three  molecules  of  h^O' 
ckhrous  add,  forming  the  compound  O^HgClgO,,  or  Cfi^ .  8C10H,  which  crys- 
tallizes in  thin  colorless  plates  melting  at  about  10°,  and  is  converted  by 
alkalies  into  a  saccharine  compound  called  phenoae,  CgHuO^  isomeric  with 
glucose  or  grape-sugar : 

CeH,Cl,0,    +    80HK    =    8KC1    +    C^Tl^fi^. 

Toluene,  C^H,,  or  Xethyl  beniene,  CeHj(CH,).  —  This  hydrocarbon,  which 
nay  also  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  methyl  with  the  univalent  radical, 
phenyl,  £. e., as  phenyl-methyl,  Cgll^.  CH^  is  produced :  Synthetically  (l)  by 
the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  bromobenzcne  (phenyl  bromide),  and 
methyl  iodide : 

C^H^Br  +  CH,I  +  Na,  =  NaBr  +  Nal  +  CeH^.CH,. 

(2)  By  the  mutual  action  of  benzene  (phenyl  hydride),  and  methane 
(methyl  hydride),  in  the  nascent  state,  as  when  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of 
sodium  acetate  and  1  part  of  sodium  benzoate  is  subjected  to  dry  distilla- 
tion: 

CfHg    +    CH4    =    C^Hg    -f-    H,. 

It  is  also  produced  by  distilling  toluic  acid,  C^^^fi^  with  lime,  which 
abstracts  carbon  dioxide : 

CgH„,0,    =    CO,    +    C,Hg. 

It  oecars,  together  with  benzene  and  the  other  hydrocarbons  of  the  series, 
in  light  coal-tar  oil,  and  in  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  wood,  tolu 
balsam,  dragon's-blood,  and  other  vegetable  substances;  and,  together  with 
many  other  hydrocarbons,  in  Rangoon  tar  or  Burmese  naphtha. 

Toluene  is  a  limpid  liquid,  smelling  like  benzene,  and  having  a  density 
of  0*881  at  5°G.  (41°  ¥.).  It  boils  at  111°  C.  (282°  F.),  and  does  not  solid- 
ify at  — ^20^  C.  ( — 4°  F.).  In  respect  of  solubility  and  solvent  power,  it 
is  very  much  like  benxene,  but  dissolves  somewhat  more  readily  in  alcohoL 
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When  treated  with  oxidising  agents,  it  yields  bensoio  acid,  CfH^O,  or  de- 
rivatiTeB  thereof;  with  potassium  chromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields 
benioic  acid ;  and  by  prolonged  boiling  with  strong  nitric  acid,  nitroben- 
soic  acid. 

Toluene  Tapor  passed  throu^  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube  is  partly  resolved 
into  hydrogen  gas  (with  small  quantities  of  methane  and  ethine),  and  the 
following  liquid  products:  (1)  Bensene  and  naphthalene  in.  considerable 
quantities.  (2)  A  cryst«llizable  hydrocarbon  Tolatilising  at  280^"  C.  (586'' 
F.),  and  probably  consisting  of  dibenzyl,  Ci^H,^.  (8)  A  liquid  isomeric 
with  the  last.  (4)  A  mixture,  distilling  above  SiiOP,  of  anthracene  with  an 
oily  liquid.  (6)  Chrysene  and  the  last  decomposition-products  of  benzene. 
The  formation  of  benzene,  naphthalene,  anthracene,  and  dibenxyl  is  repre- 
sented by  the  equations: 

2CfH,  =  Cj^H,^  +  H,;        2CjE^  =  C^fi^^  -f  8H, 
Jo^Mene.  DibenzyL  Toluene.  Anthracene. 

4C,H,      =      SCeHe      +       C,pHg      +      8H,. 
Toluene.  Benzene.  Naphtha- 

lene. 

SuBSTiTUTTOK-PitODUCTs  OF  ToLVXNB.  —  The  formula  of  toluene,  CeH,. 
GH,,  indicates  the  existence  of  two  series  of  substitution-products,  accord- 
ing as  the  replacement  of  the  hydrogen  by  other  radicals  takes  place  in 
the  phenyl  atom  or  benzene  residue,  or  in  the  methyl  atom;  thus: 

CgH jCI  .  CH,  is  isomeric  with  C«H. .  CH,a 

Monochlorotoluene.  Benzyl  chloride. 

CeH.(OH) .  CH,  "  C^Hg .  CH,(OH) 

CresoL  Benzyl  alcohol. 

CeH<(NH.) .  CH,  "  C-H^ .  CH,(NH,) 

Toluidme.  Benzylamine. 

These  isomeric  deriyatiTes  differ  considerably  from  one  another  in  their 
properties.  Those  on  the  left-hand  column,  formed  by  replacement  of 
hydrogen  in  the  benzene  residue,  are  comparatively  stable  and  indifferent 
compounds,  like  those  derived  in  like  manner  f^om  benzene  itself;  whereas 
those  on  the  right-hand  column,  formed  by  replacement  of  hydrogen  in 
the  methyl  atom,  are  more  active  bodies,  easily  exchanging  their  chlorine, 
hydroxy  1,  &c.,  for  other  radicals  by  double  decomposition,  like  the  corre- 
sponding derivatives  of  the  paraffins  ^p.  652).  Thus  benzyl  alcohol  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  yields  benzyl  cnloride  (just  as  ordinary  ethyl  alcohol 
similarly  treated  yields  ethyl  chloride) ;  and  this  compound  heated  with 
ammonia  yields  benzylamine ;  the  chloride  is  also  easily  converted  into  the 
acetate,  cyanide,  &c.,  by  treatment  with  the  corresponding  potassium  salts. 
In  short,  these  last-mentioned  toluene  derivatives  exhibit  reactions  exactly 
like  those  of  the  corresponding  compounds  of  the  methyl  and  ethyl  series, 
and  may  in  like  manner  be  supposed  to  contain  an  alcohol-radical,  C.Hp 
called  benzyl,  or  tolyl,  e.^.,  benzyl  chloride  =  CyH, .  CI ;  benzyl  alconol, 
CjH- .  OH ;  benzylamine  =  C^H, .  NH^  Ac. 

Chlorotoluene*. — The  action  of  chlorine  on  toluene  gives  rise  to  a  number 
of  substitution-products,  differing  in  constitution  according  as  the  reaction 
takes  place  at  high  or  at  low  temperatures.  Compounds  isomeric  with 
these  are  also  obtained  from  benzyl  alcohol.  Of  the  two  monochlorinated 
compounds  whose  existence  is  indicated  by  theory,  viz.,  monochlorotoluene 
and  benzyl  chloride,  the  first  is  produced  at  low,  the  second  at  coippara- 
tively  high  temperatures,  as  when  toluene  is  distilled  in  a  current  of  chlor- 
ine gas,  keeping  the  temperature  between  110°  and  14(^C.  (280^-284°  F.) 
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Gblorotoluene  boils  ftt  UT'-IM'^  C.  (SHO-SIG^  F.);   benzyl  chloride  at 
176**.     The  former  treated  with  sodium  yields  toluene. 
Of  the  dichlorinated  deriyatlTes  of  toluene,  three  isomers  may  exist,  viz.: 

CeHjCl, .  CH,  CtH^Cl .  C,HC1  C^E^ .  CHCl, 

Dichloro-  (Jhlorobeuxyl  Chlorobenzol 

tolaene.  chloride.  (so  called). 

The  first  does  not  appear  to  haTO  been  obtained,  at  least  in  the  pure  state. 
The  second  is  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  benzyl  chloride,  or  on 
monochlorotoluene ;  it  is  a  liquid  boiling  somewhat  below  200^0.  (892®  F.). 
When  treated  with  alcoholic  potash,  it  easily  gives  up  half  its  chlorine  (that 
contained  in  the  methyl  atom,)  but  the  other  half  is  more  obstinately  re- 
tained. Chlorobenzol,  or  dichloromethy I- benzene,  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  benzoic  aldehyde  or  bitter  almond  oil 
(CfH^O).  It  is  a  colorless  strongly  refracting  oil,  which  boils  at  206<^  C. 
(4U3®  F.),  and  when  heated  to  120<>-130o  c.  (248«-266o  F.)  wiih  water  or 
aqueous  potash,  easily  gires  up  the  whole  of  its  chlorine  in  exchange  for 
oxygen,  reproducing  benzoic  aldehyde : 

C,H,.CHCL    +    OH,    =    2HC1    +    CeH,.COH 
Chlorobenzol.  Benzoic 

aldehyde. 

The  more  highly  chlorinated  toluenes,  C^H^Cl,  and  0,114014,  admit  of  a 
still  greater  number  of  isomeric  modifications ;  but  we  cannot  here  describe 
them  in  detail. 

The  bromotoluenet  are  analogous  in  composition  and  mode  of  formation  to 
the  chlorotoluenes,  and  exhibit  corresponding  isomeric  modifications. 

NUrotoluenet. — Mononitrotoluene,  OfHf(NOg),  is  formed  by  treating  toluene 
in  the  cold  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  separates  on  addition  of  water  as  a 
red  liquid;  but  on  redistilling  this  liquid,  collecting  the  portion  which 
passes  over  below  240®  0.  (464°  F.),  and  dissolving  it  in  alcohol,  it  is  ob- 
tained in  white  shining  crystals,  which  melt  at  54®  0.  (129®  F.J,  and  distil 
without  decomposition  at  238®  0.  (460®  F.).  By  the  action  01  ammonium 
sulphide  it  is  converted  into  amidotoluenej  or  toluidinef  OjH^fNH.).  DiniirO' 
toluene,  C.Hg(NO,)y  and  Trinilrotoluene,  C^llJ^^O^)^,  are  crystalline  bodies 
obtained  oy  treating  toluene  with  hot  fuming  nitric  acid.  The  former  is 
converted  l^  ammonium  sulphide,  into  nitrotolmdine,  CYHg(NO,)(NH,). 

Xylene,  C,H,^  or  Dimethyl-beniene,  O^U^iCU^^  or  ICethyltolneae,  O^H^ 
(CH|).  This  body  is  produced  synthetically  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a 
mixture  of  bromotoluene  and  methyl  iodide : 

C,H4Br .  OH,  -f  OH,I  +  Na,  =  NaBr  +  Nal  +  CeH4(CH,)y 

It  is  contained  in  light  coal-naphtha,  and  may  be  prepared  by  subjecting 
the  least  volatile  portion  of  that  which  has  been  distilled  off  in  benzene 
manufactories  to  fractional  distillation,  to  separate  the  portion  which  boils 
•t  about  141®  0.  (286®  F.);  this  portion  is  shaken  up  with  oil  of  vitriol 
containing  a  little  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  xylene  as 
zylene-sulphuric  acid,  C8H.g80j;  this  compound  is  decomposed  by  dry  dis- 
tillation ;  and  the  xylene  which  passes  over  is  purified  by  washing,  drying, 
end  distillation. 

Xylene  is  a  colorless  liquid  of  specific  gravity  0-86  at  19®  0.  (66®  F.), 
ind  boiling  at  189®  C.  (282®  F.).  When  passed  in  the  state  of  vapor 
through  a  red-hot  tube,  it  is  resolved  into  a  mixture  of  several  hydrocar- 
bons, among  which  are  benzene,  toluene,  styrolene,  OgHn,  naphthalene, 
anthracene,  and  its  higher  homologues.  The  formation  of  some  of  these 
products  is  represented  by  the  following  equations: 
42* 
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CiHjQ        —        H,        =        C,Hg 
X^riene.  Styrolene. 

Xylene.  Toluene.  Styrolene. 

2CifHg        —        oH|        =        ^M^M 
Toluene.  Anthraoene. 

Xylene  ozidiied  with  a  mixture  of  ndphurie  acid  and  poUumum  chromaU 
is  converted  into  terephthalic  acid,  CJAJd^\  dilute  nitric  aetd  converts  it 
into  the  intermediate  product,  toluic  acid,  C,H,0, : 

CgH^        -f        O,        =        OH,        -f        C.H,0, 
CgHw        -f        Og        =      20H,        +        CgH.0^. 

CMorine  and  bromine  act  upon  xylene  in  the  same  manner  as  upon  toluene, 
forming  substitution  derivatives,  which  are  susceptible  of  a  larger  number 
of  isomeric  modifications  than  those  of  toluene,  inasmuch  as  xylene  con- 
tains two  atoms  of  methyl,  whereas  toluene  contains  only  one ;  but  they 
have  not  been  very  minutely  examined. 

There  are  three  nitroxylene^t  containing  respectively  CgHp(N0,),  CgH, 
(NO,),,  and  C,Uj(N0,]|f.  The  first  and  second  are  produced  by  the  action 
of  cold  fuming  nitric  acid  upon  xylene.  Mononitrozylene  is  a  heavy  oil,  eon- 
verted  by  reducing  agents  into  xylidin^,  C|Hf(NH,);  dinitroxyUne  is  a  solid, 
which  separates  from  dilute  alcohol  in  shining  crystals,  melting  at  98^. 
TrinUroxyUnty  formed  by  treating  xylene  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acids,  is  a  crystalline  body,  converted  by  reducing  agents  into  dini- 
troxylidine,  C,H(NO,),(NH,). 

Ethyl-beniene,  C8Hj(C,H4),  isomeric  with  xylene,  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  monobromo-befliene  and  ethyl  bromide. 
It  is  a  colorless,  mobile  liquid,  very  much  lik^oluene,  and  boiling  at  183® 
C.  (271°  F.).  By  oxidation  with  potassium  chTomate  and  sulphuric  acid  it 
yields  benzoic  acid.  It  is  slowly  attacked  by  bromine,  forming  ^tumobrom- 
elhylhenztne,  C,H,Br(C,H,),  which  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  200*»  C.  (892«>  F.); 
whereas  monobromo-xylene  boils  at  about  208*>  C  (897°  F.).  Heated  with 
bromine  to  100°,  it  yields  more  highly  brominated  compounds,  which  are 
also  liquid.  There  are  three  nitro-ethyl  benienes,  which  are  all  liquid  at 
ordinary  temperatures. 

Isomeric  Hydrocarbontr  CoH,y  —  This  formula  includes  the  three  follow- 
ing isomeric  bodies : 

CeH,(CH,),  C.H,(CA,)(C,H,)  C.H  (C,H,) 

Trimethyl-benxene.        Methyl-ethyl-benxene.       Propyl-benaene. 

The  first  two  have  been  prepared  synthetically. 

TniMETHYL-BKNBEHB,  CeH,(CH,),,  also  called  Coal-tar  Cumme,  and  Puudo- 
«im«n«.  —This  hydrocarbon  is  produced  by  the  acUon  of  sodium  on  a  mix- 
ture of  monobromoxylene  and  methyl-iodide : 

CeH,Br(CH,),  +  CH,I  +  Na,  =  NaBr  +  Nal  +  C.H,(CH,V 
From  coal-tar  oil  it  is  obtained  by  heating  the  portion  which  passes  ow 
in  fractional  distillation  near  its  boiling-point,,  with  «t^ong  sul^^^^  acid^ 
decomposing  the  resulting  cumene-sulphunc  acid  by  d«tnia^»^'»' ^"^^ 
iecting  the  product  to  fractional  distillation.  ItJ)oils  a  166°  C.  (831  F.). 
The  same  hydrocarbon  exists  in  Burmese  naphtha.  With  hromme  M  yields 
monob^mofrimethylben«ene.  C,H„Br,  which  cryst^lliies  from  alcohol  m 
Sr?Xe  lamLie,  melting  at  W  C.  (168°  F.).     The  dibrominated  com- 
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pound  appesrs  to  be  liquid.    No  nitro-deriTatiyes  of  pseudo-oumene  have 
jet  been  obtained. 

Methtl-ethtl-dbnzenb,  or  Ethtl-tolubnb,  C^B^{CH^){CJI^)f  is  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  monobromotoluene  and  ethyl 
bromide.  It  boils  at  169^  C.  (318^  F.),  and  when  oxidized  with  potassium 
chromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  yields  terephthalic  acid. 

Proptl-bbnzbnb,  or  Cumbnb,  C^Tl^(Cfi^). — This  hydrocarbon  is  related 
to  cuminic  acid,  C|qH|,0,,  in  the  same  manner  as  benzene  to  benzoic  acid, 
and  is  produced  by  distilling  cuminic  acid  with  excess  of  baryta : 

C»H„0,    =    CO,    +    C,H^ 

It  is  also  produced  from  phorone  (Ci^Hj^O)  by  the  dehydrating  action  of 
phosphoric  oxide: 

CiqHi^O    —    OH,    =    CgH|,. 

Cumene  boils  at  I62<»-158^  C.  (305°-7<*  F.).  By  treatment  with  potassium 
chromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  prolonged  boiling  with  dilute  nitric  acid, 
it  yields  benzoic  acid.  When  boiled  with  strong  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into 
nitro-benzoic  acid.  With  ehtorine  it  yields,  according  to  Fittig,*  a  viscid,  non- 
distillable  oil,  probably  consisting  of  CfHijCl^.  Cumene  dissolves  in  fuming 
nitric  acid,  and  water  added  to  the  solution  throws  down  nitrocumenc, 
C9H.,(N0,),  as  a  yellow  oil,  which  by  reduction  yields  amidocumene  or 
cumidine,  CgH|,(NH,). 

Mesittlbnb.  —  This  compound,  likewise  isomeric  with  cumene,  is  pro- 
duced in  small  quantity  by  distilling  acetone  made  up  into  a  paste  with 
sand,  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  purified  by  repeated  fractional 
distillation,  finally  over  sodium.  It  is  a  liquid  which  boils  at  1 63^  C.  (826°  F.^, 
and  when  oxidized  with  potassium  chromate  and  sulphuric  acid  yields  acetic 
acid,  but  no  benzoic  acid.  Hence  it  appears  to  have  a  constitution  totally 
dilTerent  from  that  of  the  aromatic  hydrocarbons.  Treated  with  cold  fum- 
ing nitric  acid,  not  in  excess,  it  yields  liquid  nitromesitylene,  C9H,|(N0,) ; 
when  dropped  into  cooled  fuming  nitric  acid  it  forms  cry  stall!  zabie  dini- 
tromesitylene,  CgH,Q(NO,), ;  and  when  treated  in  like  manner  with  a  mix- 
ture of  oil  of  vitriol  and  fuming  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  trinitro- 
mesitylene,  C,Hg(NO,),.  These  three  nitro-compounds,  subjected  to  the 
action  of  reducing  agents,  yield  the  three  amido-compounds,  amido-mesi- 
tylene,  or  mesidine,  CbH],(NH,),  nitromesidine,  C,H,0(NO,)(NH,),  and  dini- 
tromesidine,  C,H,(NO,),(NH,). 

Isomeric  Hydrocarbons,  C,oU,4. — Theory  indicates  the  existence  of  five 
bodies  of  this  group,  viz.,  tetramethyl-benzene,  dimethyl- ethyl-benzene, 
diethyl-benzene,  methyl-propyl-benzene,  and  quartyl-benzene.  Of  these 
the  second  only  has  been  prepared  synthetically.  Tetramethyl-benzene 
probably  occurs  amongst  the  products  of  the  destructive  distillation  of 
coal;  but  it  has  not  been  isolated.  Cymene,  a  hydrocarbon  existing  in 
various  essential  oils,  is  probably  methyl-propyl-benzene. 

DiMBTHTL-BTHTL-BENZBNB,  or  Ethtl-xtlbnb,  CeHj(CHj),(C,H^),  IS  pre- 
pared by  treating  a  mixture  of  monobromoxylene  and  ethyl-bromide  with 
sodium.  It  boils  at  183«-184°  C.  (3Cl«-368<»  F.).  With  bromine  it  forms 
heavy  oily  compounds,  and  with  a  large  excess  of  bromine  a  crystalline 
compound.  By  prolonged  warming  with  a  mixture  of  fuming  nitric  and 
snlphurie  acids,  it  yields  a  crystalline  trinitro-derivative,  melting  at  119° 
C.  (246°  F.). 

Ctmenb.  —  This  name  is  applied  to  two  isomeric  hydrocarbons,  C,oH,^, 
agreeing  in  composition,  but  differing  in  some  of  their  physical  and  chem- 
ical properties. 

*  Ann.  Gh.  Pharm.  cxii.  314. 
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m,  Cjfmen€. — ^This  hydroeftrbon  eziaia,  together  with  emaimo  aldehyde,  in 
the  essential  oil  of  Roman  cumin  ( Cuminum  cyrnvtum),  and  may  be  obtained 
by  distilling  that  oil  with  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  the  cuminic  aldehyde 
being  converted  into  cymene,  and  the  cymene  which  exists  ready-formed  In 
the  oil  passing  of  er  at  the  same  time : 

8Ck,H,,0      +      K,0      »      2C,oH„KO,      +      C^n^ 
Cuminio  Potassium  Potassium  Cymene. 

aldehyde.  oxide. ,  cuminate. 

«  oymene  is  a  colorless,  strongly  refracting  oil,  of  sp.  gr.  0*B6  at  14^  C. 
(67«>  P. ),  boiling  at  1 75^-1 78*»  C.  (347*»-352«  F. ).  By  prolonged  boUing  with 
ailiite  nitric  acid  it  is  converted  into  totuio  acid,  CTHf(CO,H) ;  with  stronger 
nitric  acid  it  yields  nitrotoluic  acid;  and  by  boiling  with  potassium  chro- 
mate  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  forms  terephthalio  acid,  CgII|oO4^C0H4(COJEfy 
According  to  Sieveking,  it  unites  with  chlorine  and  bromine,  forming  the 
liquid  compounds  C,«H^C1,  and  Ci^^i^Br,;  according  to  Fittig  and  Ferber, 
it  forms  only  substitution-products.  —  Cold  fuming  nitric  acid  converts  it 
into  liquid  nitrocyraene,  C|oH|f(NOs),  which  is  converted  by  reducing  agents 
into  cymidine,  C,oH|,(NH,).  By  prolonged  heating  with  a  mixture  of  nitri« 
and  sulphuric  acids,  it  is  converted  into  dinitrocymene,  C]0H|,(NO2)p  which 
crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  long  needles  or  laminss,  melting  at  69-5®  C 
(157^  P.);  by  still  further  treatment  (for  several  days)  with  the  mixed 
acids,  it  appears  to  yield  crystalline  trinitrocymene,  melting  at  107®  C. 

0,  Cymene  is  obtained  by  heating  camphor  in  a  retort  with  sine  ohloride : 

Camphor.  Cymene. 

The  product  is  purified  from  lighter  hydrocarbons  by  fractional  distillation. 
0  cymene  boils  at  177®-179®  C.  (861<»-36G®  P.).  It  does  not  yield  tereph- 
thalic  acid  by  oxidation.  With  bromine  it  easily  forms  the  crystalline  com- 
pound C,oH„Br^  Nitric  acid  acts  upon  it  in  the  same  manner  as  on 
«  cymene ;  but  0  dinitrocymene  crystallizes  in  thin  plates  melting  at  90®, 
and  is  easily  converted  into  0  trinitrocymene,  which  crystallizes  from 
alcohol  in  short  thin  prisms  melting  at  112-5®  C.  (284®  P.). 

Amyl-beniene,  C„HM=CeHs(C,H,j).— This,  which  is  the  only  known 
aromatic  hydrocarbon  containing  11  carbon  atoms,  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  bromobenzene  and  amyl  bromide  diluted 
with  benzene.*  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0-86  at  12®  C.  (54®  P.),  and  boils 
at  106®  C.  (888®  P.).  With  chlorine  it  yields  viscid  products;  with  nitric 
acid  in  the  cold  a  liquid,  non-distillable  mononitro-derivate ;  at  higher 
temperatures,  dinitro-amyl-benzene. 


Sixth  Skbibs,  C.  H, 


The  only  known  hydrocarbons  of  this  series  are  phenyUne,  C^H^,  and 
einnatnenej  or  ttyroUne,  CgH^,  with  its  isomer,  metacinnamene. 

Of  phenylene  very  little  is  known.  A  liquid  having  the  composition 
CqH^,  and  boiling  at  91®  C.  (196®  P.),  was  found  by  Church f  among  the 
products  of  the  decomposition  of  monochloro-benzene  by  sodium  amalgam. 
It  is  probably  also  formed,  together  with  benzene,  when  diphenyl,  C„H,g, 

*  FiUig  and  TrUenM^  Ann.  Ch.  PbArro.  cxxxi.  818. 
f  Journal  of  tbo  Chemical  Society,  xvi.  7<Sw 
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is  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  but  is  subsequently  couTerted  into  the 
poljmerio  body,  chrysene:* 

C„H«    =    CeH,    +    C.H^;    and    8CeH^    =    C„H„. 
Diphenyl.     Benzene.     Phenylene.     Phenylene.    Chryaene. 

Cinnamene,  or  Styrolene,  CgHg,  is  produced — 1.  Synlhetically :  a.  By 
passing  a  mixture  of  benzene-vapor  and  ethine,  or  ethene,  through  a  red- 
hot  tube : 

Benzene.      Ethine.        Cinna-       Benzene.      Ethene.       Cinna- 

mene.  mene. 

The  second  method  yields  it  in  larger  quantity  than  the  first. 
fi.  In  like  manner,  together  with  benzene,  from  diphenyl  and  ethene :' 

^ij^io    +    CjH^    :=    C,H,    +    C,Hg. 

2.  In  the  decomposition  of  xylene  which  tnkes  place  when  the  vapor  of 
that  compound  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube:  CgH|Q  =r  C|H,  -\-  H, 
(p.  497). 

Z»  By  distilling  cinnamic  acid  with  baryta,  which  remoyes  carbon  dioxide : 

C,H,Og    =    CO,    -f    C,H, 

4.  Cinnamene  is  contained  in  liquid  storax,  and  may  be  separated  by  dis- 
tilling the  balsam  with  water  containing  a  little  sodium  carbonate,  to  retain 
cinnamic  acid. 

Cinnamene  is  a  very  mobile,  colorless  oil  of  specific  gravity  0*924.  It 
boils  at  145<»  C.  (293°  F.),  and  does  not  solidify  at  — 20<»  C.  (68®  F.).  When 
heated  to  200°  C.  (392°  F.)  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  is  converted  into  a  white, 
transparent,  highly  refractive,  solid  substance,  called  metadnnamene  or 
meiattyrolene.  This  substance,  when  heated  in  a  small  retort,  yields  a  dis- 
tillate of  pure  liquid  cinnamene.  f 

A  mixture  of  cinnamene  vapor  and  ethene  passed  through  a  red-hot 
tube  yields  large  quantities  of  benzene  and  naphthalene.  The  first  is  pro- 
duced from  the  cinnamene  by  abstraction  of  C,!!, ;  the  second  according 
to  the  equation : 

C,H,        +        C,H4        =        C„H,        +        2Hy 

A  mixture  of  cinnamene  and  benzene  vapors,  passed  through  a  red-hot 
porcelain  tube,  yields  anthracene,  Cj^Hjo,  together  with  small  quantities  of 
other  products : 

C,H,        +        C,H,        =        C„H«        +        2Hr 

Cinnamene  acts  with  chlorine  and  bromine  like  a  bivalent  radical,  form- 
ing the  compounds  CgHgCl.  and  CgHgBr^  which,  when  treated  with  alcoholic 
potash,  give  up  HCl  and  UBr  (like  the  corresponding  ethene-compounds), 
leaving  chloro-cinnamene,  CgH-CI,  and  bromo-cinnamene,  CgB^Br.  Accord- 
ing to  Laurent,  cinnamene  yields  with  chlorine  a  hexchloride  of  dichloro- 
cinnamene,  CgH^CI, .  C\ ;  if  this  be  correct,  cinnamene  must  be  regarded 
as  a  sexvalent  radical. — Metacinnamene  is  also  acted  upon  by  bromine, 
bat  with  considerable  difficulty.  —  Both  cinnamene  and  metacinnamene 

*  Baihdnt^  Jahreabericht  fUr  Chemie,  1866,  p.  644. 

t  It  w«i  formerly  sappoMd  that  cinnamrno  propared  from  clnnAinic  acid  wai  not  conTerted 
^^beat  Into  a  w^id  modillcatloQ,  like  atyrolene  from  ■torax:  hence  the  two  were  regarded  as 
iMoierfc,  not  identical ;  Tmt  later  reeearcheH  have  Khown  that  pure  cinnamene  from  clnnamio 
acid  i«  likewiik  convertible  into  solid  metacinnamene. 
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treated  with  faming  nitric  aoid  yield  mononitrated  deriTatives,  C,Ht(NO,) 
that  ohtained  from  einnamene  ia  crystalline;  that  from  metaciiuiamen 
amorphoas. 


Sbvehth  Sbbibs,  C.H,^,^. 

The  only  known  hydrocarbon  belonging  to  this  seriee  ia  one  ooataining 
^n^4v  which  is  formed  by  dehydration  of  cholesterin,  C,|H440  (a  crystal- 
line compound  contained  in  bile  and  biliary  calculi).  It  has  been  bat  little 
examined. 

Another  member  of  the  same  series,  CmH^^  might  perhaps  be  formed  by 
heating  bromocinnamene  with  sodium  ethylate  (C,UfBr-f-C^fNaO=NAl& 

+OH,-hC,oHM-) 


EiOHTB  Sbkiis,  C.H^^iy 

Of  this  series,  also,  only  one  member  is  known  with  certainty,  namely, 
naphthalene,  ^lo^r  produced  in  the  distillation  of  coaL  According  to 
Chancel,  two  hydrocarbons,  isomeric  or  polymeric  with  this  body,  are 
formed  in  the  dry  distillation  of  calcium  benioate ;  bat  they  hare  not  been 
much  studied. 

Baphthalene,  €,oH|. — This  hydrocarbon  is  produced,  as  already  ob- 
aenred,  in  the  decomposition  of  toluene,  xylene,  and  cumene  at  a  red  heat; 
also  by  passing  vapor  of  bensene,  cinnamene,  chrysene,  or  anthracene 
through  a  red-hot  tube.  It  is  formed  in  large  quantities  as  a  by-product 
in  the  preparation  of  coal-gas,  its  production  doubtless  arising  from  reac- 
tions similar  to  those  Just  mentioned.  When  the  last  portion  of  the  Tolatile 
oily  product  which  passes  over  in  the  distillation  of  coal-tar,  is  collected 
apart  and  left  to  stand,  a  quantity  of  solid  crystalline  matter  separates, 
which  is  principally  naphthalene.  An  additional  quantity  may  be  obtained 
by  pushing  the  distillation  until  the  contents  of  the  vessel  begin  to  char; 
the  naphthalene  then  condenses  in  the  solid  state,  but  dark-colored  and 
rery  impure.  By  simple  sublimation,  once  or  twice  repeated,  it  is  obtained 
perfectly  white.  In  this  state  naphthalene  forms  large,  colorless,  trans- 
parent, brilliant,  crystalline  plates,  exhaling  a  Caint  and  peculiar  odor, 
which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the  narcissus.  Naphthalene  melta  at 
80°  C.  (176°  F.)  to  a  clear,  colorless  liquid,  which  crystallites  on  cooling: 
it  boils  at  212°  C.  (414°  F.),  and  evolves  a  vapor  whose  density  is  4-628. 
When  strongly  heated  in  the  air,  it  inflames  and  bums  with  a  red  and  very 
smoky  light.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  soluble  to  a  slight  degree 
at  the  boiling  temperature;  alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  it  easily;  a  hot 
saturated  alcoholic  solution  deposits  fine  iridescent  crystals  on  cooling. 

Naphthalene  dissolves  in  warm  strong  sulphuric  aeid,  forming  two  orya- 
talline  acids:  sulphonaphthalic  acid,  CjoH^Oy  and  disulphonaphthalie 
acid,  CjoHjSjOg,  both  of  which  form  soluble  barium  salts. 

Naphthalene  unites  directly  with  4  atoms  of  br<miM  and  chlorine,  forming 
the  compounds  CioHgC^  and  C„H,Br4.  It  also  forms  a  great  number  of 
substitution-products  with  these  elements,  bromine  being  capable  of  replac- 
ing from  1  to  4,  and  chlorine  from  1  to  8  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  naphthalene; 
there  are  also  several  derivatives  containing  both  bromine  and  chlorine, 
e.ff.,C  H  Br.Cl,.  Many  of  these  substitution-derivatives  are  susceptible 
of  isomeric  modifications  differing  from  one  another  in  their  physical  pro- 
perties. The  chloro-  and  bromo-naphthalenes  are  capable,  like  naphtha- 
lene itself,  of  uniting  with  4  atoms  of  bromine  or  chlorine,  ttxd  with  2 
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moleevles  of  hydrochloric  or  hydrobromic  acid,  forming  such  compoands 
»8C,^eCl,.Cl4,  C,oH<Br,Cl,.2HCl,  &c* 

With  strong  nitric  add,  naphthalene  yields  the  three  substitution-products, 
CmHt(NOl),  C,pH«(NO,),  and  CmH^(NO,),,  all  of  which  are  white  crystalline 
solids.  The  first  is  converted  by  reducing  agents  into  amidonaphthalene, 
naphthalidine,  or  naphthylamine,  C,^Hf(NH,). 


KXNTH  SkBIKS,   C.H,^|4. 


Two  members  of  this  series  are  known,  yii.,  ^phenyl,  C|,H,o,  and  diben- 
tplj  C^M^M*  ^^®y  ^^^  BO  called  because  their  molecules  are  the  doubles  of 
the  hypothetical  monatomio  radicals,  phex^l,  C^H^  and  beniyl,  0,11^. 

Biphenyl,  C|^m  is  produced :  (1)  as  already  observed,  by  passing  ben- 
lene  Taper  through  a  red-hot  tube:  2C(Hg=C,,H,0-fH2.  (2)  By  the  action 
of  sodium  on  phenyl  bromide  or  monobromobenzene : 

2CsH^Br    +    Na,    =    2NaBr    +    C^Hio. 

(8)  Together  with  other  products,  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on 
nitrate  of  diazobenaene :  f 

2C,H<N,      +      C,HeO      =.      C,,H„      +      C,H^O      +      2N, 
Diazobenzene.         AlcohoL  DiphenyL         Aldehyde. 

Diphenyl  appears  also  to  be  one  of  the  constituents  of  crude  anthracene 
(p.  504),  and  passes  oyer  in  the  distillation  of  that  substance,  at  about 
WC.  (500»F.) 

Diphenyl  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  iridescent  nacreous  scales^  which 
melt  at  about  60P  G.  (140^  F.^,  sublime  at  a  higher  temperature,  and  boil 
at  about  240°  0.  (464°  F. ).  It  is  converted  by  bromine  into  dibromodiphenyl, 
CaHgBry  and  by  fuming  nitric  acid  into  diuitro-diphenyl,  C,,H9(N0|),.  The 
latter  is  converted  by  hydrogen  sulphide  into  diamido-diphenyl  or  ben- 
zidine, C|.Hg(NIL)y  a  crystalline  base,  which,  when  treated  with  nitrous 
acid,  yielos  the  nitrate  of  tetrazodiphenyl  or  diazobenzidine : 

CfiHiA    +    2NH0,    =    C„HeN^    40Hy 
Diamido-  Nitrous  Tetrazo- 

diphenyL  acid.  diphenyl. 

IKboisyl,  CmH,4,  is  produced  by  heating  benzyl  chloride,  C,H,Cl,  or  ben- 
lylidene  bromide,  C^H^Br,  (a  product  of  the  action  of  phosphorus  penta- 
bromide  on  bitter-almond  oil),  with  sodium.  It  is  a  crystalline  solid,  insol- 
uble in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  melts  at  about  62°  C.  ( 126°  F. ), 
and  distils  without  decomposition  at  284°  C.  (548°  F.).  When  treated  with 
bromine  and  water,  it  yields  the  substitution-products,  C^H„Br,  C,4H„Bry 
^M^iiBrii,  and  Cj^HgBrf.  all  of  which  are  crystalline  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
ezeept  the  first,  which  is  an  oil  solidifying  when  cooled  below  0°.  Dibenzyl 
Also  unites  directly  with  branurUf  forming  the  crystalline  compound  Cj^H^Br.. 
Fuming  niiric  add  converts  it  into  dinitro-dibenzyl,  C.4H„(N0,),,  which 
crystallizes  in  needles,  and  is  converted  by  reducing  agents  into  the  corre- 
iponding  amido-compound,  C,4Hi,(NH2),. 

•  8«»  WUts'fl  BietionarT  of  Chenklstrr,  vol.  iv.  p.  Q. 
t  GriMi,  Phil.  T»»l)p.  1^  put  Ui.  p,  en,        ^ 
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Tenth  Skbub,  C.Hy_,^  * 

Of  this  series  only  one  member  has  hitherto  been  obtained,  vis.,  MtQhme^ 
^\J^\v  which  is  formed,  together  with  other  products,  by  heating  benxyl- 
idene  sulphide : 


2C14H,, 
Stilbene. 


ThionessaL 


2C8,     +     8SH, 


oCjHgS         ^= 
Beniyliaene 
sulphide. 

It  crystallises  in  colorless  plates  having  a  mother-of-pearl  Instre,  melts 
above  100°,  and  boils  at  292^  G.  (668<*  F.).  It  forms  subsiitution-prodacis 
with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  nitric  acid,  and  unites  directly  with  chlorine, 
forming  the  compound  CmH^CI,. 


Elbybhtb  Skbibs,  C.H,^,|. 

AnthracMw,  or  Paranaphthalene,  Cifi\^  is  produced:  (1)  By  passing  a 
mixture  of  benzene  with  ethene  gas  or  cinnamene  vapor,  or  of  diphenyl  or 
chrysene  vapor  with  ethene  gas,  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube ;  also  bj 
exposing  a  mixture  of  bensene  and  naphthalene  vapor  to  a  white  heat : 


2C,n,       -f      CjH^ 
Benzene.  Ethene. 

Benzene.      Cinnamene. 


=     8H,     + 


Piphenyl. 


Ethene. 


2H, 


Anthracene. 

Anthracene. 

+      C,4H„ 
Anthracene. 


+ 


C„H, 


Chrysene.  Ethene. 

Cio^s        +      ^fl* 
Naphthalene.        Benzene. 


:      CgH,       -f-        Cf4H,Q 

Benzene.     Anthracene. 


8ii|     -{-     2C|4ii|g 

Anthracene. 


Also  when  toluene,  xylene,  or  cumene  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube 
(pp.  496,  497). 

Anthracene  is  produced  in  the  dry  distillation  of  coal,  bituminous  sbale, 
and  wood,  and  is  contained  in  the  last  heavy  and  semifluid  portions  of  the 
tar,  at  first  together  with  naphthalene,  finally  with  chrysene.  A  com- 
mercial product  of  this  kind,  used  as  a  lubricator  for  machinery,  is  yellow, 
soft,  somewhat  like  palm-oil,  and  contains  anthracene,  together  with  several 
of  its  homologues  and  other  hydrocarbons.  To  obtain  pure  anthracene, 
the  crude  commercial  product  is  distilled  from  an  iron  retort,  the  first  and 
last  portions  of  the  distillate  being  rejected,  and  the  intermediate  portion 
crystallized  either  from  alcohol  or  from  coal-oils  boiling  between  100°  and 
120«  C.  (212«-248°  P.). 

Anthracene  forms  small  colorless  micaceous  laminss,  of  sp.  gr.  1-147, 
melting  at  about  218®  C.  (415®  F.),  subliming  slowly  at  100®,  more  quickljr 
at  a  stronger  heat,  and  boiling  between  220®  and  280®  C.  (428®~446®  F.).  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  boiling  alcohol,  more  abundantly 
in  ether,  benzene,  and  volatile  oils,  especially  oil  of  turpentine.  It  forms 
substitution-products  with  bromine  and  chlorine.  Dibromanthracene  unites 
with  bromine,  forming  the  compound  Cj^H.Br^.Br^  and  chloranthracene 
forms  a  hydrochloride  containing  C^HfCl .  HCl. 

Anthracene,  boiled  with  nitric  aeid  for  some  days,  is  converted  into  exost- 
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iMrmeme,  C^HgO^,  or  Cj^HgO .  O,  and  if  fuming  nitric  aoid  be  added  from 
time  to  time,  dimtrozanlhraeene,  Ci^H^ (N0,),0,,  is  obtained. 

Pyrene^  a  hydrocarbon  obtained  by  Laurent,  together  with  chrysene,  from 
the  least  volatile  portion  of  coal-tar,  appears  to  be  identical  with  anthra- 
cene. 

Crude  anthracene  contains  also  several  hydrocarbons  homologous  with 
anthracene,  and  less  Tolatile  than  anthracene  itself;  among  others,  methyl- 
anthracene^  Ci^H,^  or  CmH^(CH3),  which  is  identical  with  the  paranaph- 
thalene  of  Ihimas,  and  tetrameihyt-antkraceney  orretetUy  C,sH,|.  or  0^^  (GH,)^. 

Retem^  which  is  polymeric  with  benxene,  likewise  occurs  in  thin  unctuous 
scaleit  on  fossil  pine-stems  in  beds  of  peat  and  lignite  in  Denmark  and  other 
localities.  It  is  produced  also  in  the  dry  distillation  of  very  resinous  fir 
and  pine-wood,  passing  over  together  with  the  heavy  tar-oil,  and  separating 
in  scales  like  paraffin.  It  is  soluble  in  warm  alcohol  and  ether,  and  dis- 
solves easily  in  oils  both  fixed  and  volatile ;  sulphuric  aoid  converts  it  into 
duu^haretie  add,  Cjfi^fi^. 


TWILFTB  SSBIBS,  <^J^u   t- 

CkrjMat,  CbH,^  is  produced,  together  with  benxene,  by  heating  diphenyl 
for  an  hour  in  a  sealed  tube  filled  with  hydrogen,  the  diphenyl  being  prob- 
ably resolved  in  the  first  iostance  into  benxene  and  phenylene,  which  latter 
is  Uien  polymerised  into  chrysene : 

CmH|0    =    Gf"f    H~    GfH^;  and  8C|H^    =    CnHij. 
Dipnenyl.    Benzene.     Phenyl-       Phenyl-      Chrysene. 

ene.  ene. 

Chrysene  is  also  found,  together  with  benxerythrene  (p.  498),  in  the 
last  product  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  crude  anthracene,  and  in  the 
residue  left  in  the  retort ;  in  larger  quantity  also  in  the  last  products  of 
the  distillation  of  pitch.  Laurent  likewise  obtained  it  together  with  pyrene 
(anthracene)  by  the  dry  distillation  of  fats  and  resins.  Pure  chrysene  has 
a  fine  yellow  color.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  nearly  insoluble  in  ether, 
and  is  deposited  from  boiling  oil  of  turpentine  in  yellow  crystalline  flakes. 


APPKNDDC  TO  HTDROOARBONB. 
PetroUum,  Naphtha,  and  other  allied  Subetaneee, 

PU-eoal,  lignite  qt  hrovm  coal,  jet,  bitumen  of  various  kinds,  petroleum  or 
roek-oHj  and  naphtha^  and  a  few  other  allied  substances  more  rarely  met 
with,  are  looked  upon  as  products  of  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter, 
especially  vegetable  matter,  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  situations 
where  the  conditions  of  contact  with  water,  and  nearly  total  exclusion  of 
atmospheric  air,  are  fulfilled.  Deposited  at  the  bottom  of  seas,  lakes,  or 
rivers,  and  subsequently  covered  up  by  accumulations  of  clay  and  sand 
hereafter  destined  to  become  shale  and  gritstone,  the  organic  tissue  under- 
goes a  kind  of  fermentation  by  which  the  bodies  in  question,  or  certain  of 
them,  are  slowly  produced.  Carbon  dioxide  and  marsh-gas  are  bye-pro- 
ducts of  the  reaction ;  hence  their  frequent  disengagement,  the  first  from 
beds  of  lignite,  and  the  second  from  the  further  iMlvauced  and  more  per- 
fect coal. 

The  vegetable  origin  of  coal  has  been  placed  beyond  doubt  by  micro- 
scopic research ;  vegetable  structure  can  be  thus  detected  even  in  the  most 
43 
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mMsire  and  perfect  Tarieties  of  ooal  when  cut  into  thin  sliees.  In  eoal  of 
inferior  quality,  much  mixed  with  earthy  matter,  it  is  eyident  to  the  eye. 
The  leaves  of  ferns,  reeds,  and  other  succulent  plants,  more  or  less  resem- 
bling those  of  the  tropics,  are  found  in  a  eompressed  state  between  the 
layers  of  shale  or  slaty  clay,  presenred  in  the  most  beautiful  manner,  but 
entirely  converted  into  bituminous  ooal.  The  coal-mines  of  Europe,  and 
particularly  those  of  our  own  country,  iUmish  an  almost  complete  fossil 
flora — a  history  of  many  of  the  now  lost  species  which  once  decorated  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

In  the  lignites  the  woody  structure  is  much  more  obTions.  Beds  of  this 
material  are  found  in  rery  many  of  the  newer  strata,  abore  the  true  coal, 
to  which  they  are  consequently  posterior.  As  an  article  of  fuel,  brown 
coil  is  of  comparatlTcly  small  ralue :  it  resembles  peat,  giring  but  little 
flame,  and  emitting  a  disagreeable  pungent  smell. 

Jet,  used  for  mfS^ing  black  ornaments,  is  a  variety  of  lignite. 

The  true  bitumens  are  destitute  of  organic  structure:  they  appear  to 
have  arisen  f^om  coal  or  lignite  by  the  action  of  subterranean  heat;  and 
very  closely  resemble  some  of  the  products  yielded  by  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  those  bodies.  They  are  very  numerous,  and  have  yet  been  but 
imperfectly  studied. 

1.  Mineral  pitch,  or  comp€tet  bitumen,  the  asphaltum  or  Jew*9  pUek  of  some 
authors. — This  substance  occurs  abundantly  in  many  parts  of  the  world — 
as  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Dead  Sea  in  Judea;  in  Trinidad,  in  the 
famous  pitch  lake,  and  elsewhere.  It  generally  resembles  in  aspect  com- 
mon pitch,  being  a  little  heavier  than  water,  eaaily  melted,  very  inflam- 
mable, and  burning  with  a  red,  smoky  flame.  It  consists  principally  of  » 
substance,  called  by  Bossingault  ofphaliene,  composed  of  C^^pO,.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  Laurent  found  paranaphthalene  in  a  native  mineral 
pitch. 

2.  Mineral  tar  seems  to  be  essentially  a  solution  of  asphaltene  in  an  oily 
fluid  called  petrolene.  This  liquid  has  a  pale-yellow  color,  and  peculiar 
odor ;  it  is  lighter  than  water,  and  very  combustible,  and  has  a  high  boil- 
ing-point. It  has  the  same  composition  as  the  oils  of  turpentine  and  lemon- 
peel — ^namely,  C|QH,g.  Asphaltene  contains,  consequently,  the  elements  of 
petrolene,  together  with  a  quantity  of  oxygen,  and  probably  arises  from 
the  oxidation  of  that  substance. 

8.  Elaeiie  bitumen;  mineral  caoutchouc.  —  This  curious  substance  has  onlj 
been  found  in  three  places:  in  a  lead>mine  at  Castleton,  in  Derbyshire ; 
at  Montrelais,  in  France  ;  and  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  In  the  two 
latter  localities  it  occurs  in  the  coal  series.  It  is  fusible,  and  in  many  re- 
spects resembles  the  other  bitumens. 

Under  the  names  petroleum  or  rock-oil  and  naphtha  are  arranged  varions 
mineral  oils  which  are  observed  in  many  places  to  issue  from  the  earth, 
often  in  considerable  abundance.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
these  owe  their  origin  to  the  action  of  internal  heat  upon  beds  of  coal,  as 
they  are  usually  found  in  connection  with  such.  The  term  naphtha  is  given 
to  the  thinner  and  purer  varieties  of  rock-oil,  which  are  sometimes  nearly 
colorless;  the  darker  and  more  viscid  liquids  bear  the  name  of  petroleum. 

Some  of  the  most  noted  localities  of  these  substances  are  the  following : 
The  north-west  side  of  the  CsBpian  Sea,  near  Baku,  where  beds  of  marl 
are  found  saturated  with  naphtha.  Wells  are  sunk  to  the  depth  of  about  30 
feet,  in  which  naphtha  and  water  collect,  and  are  easily  separated.  In  some 
parts  of  this  district  so  much  combustible  gas  or  vapor  rises  from  the 
ground,  that,  when  set  on  fire,  it  continues  burning,  and  even  affonls  heat 
for  economical  purposes.  A  large  quantity  of  an  impure  variety  of  petro- 
leum comes  from  the  Birman  territory  in  the  East  Indies:  the  country  con- 
sists of  sandy  clny,  resting  on  a  series  of  alternate  strata  of  sandstone  and 
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fihale.  Beneath  these  occurs  a  bed  of  pale-blue  shale  loaded  with  petro- 
IfMim,  which  lies  immediately  on  coal.  A  petroleum-spring  exists  at  Cole- 
brook  Dale,  in  Shropshire,  and  immense  quantities  come  now  from  Canada, 
Pennsylvania,  and  other  parts  of  North  America.  The  sea  near  the  Cape 
de  Yerd  Islands  has  been  seen  covered  with  a  film  of  rock-oil.  Fine  speci- 
mens of  naphtha  are  furnished  by  Italy,  where  it  occurs  in  several  places. 

In  proof  of  the  origin  attributed  to  these  substances,  an  old  experiment 
of  Reichenbach  may  be  cited,  who,  by  distilling  with  water  about  100  lbs. 
of  pit^-coal,  obtained  nearly  2  ounces  of  an  oily  liquid,  exactly  resembling 
the  natural  naphtha  of  Amiano,  in  Italy.  The  manufacture  of  such  pro- 
duets  (paraffin  oils)  by  distilling  Boghead  and  other  kinds  of  coal  at  a  low 
red  heat,  is  now  conducted  on  a  very  large  scale  (p.  476). 

The  variations  of  color  and  consistence  in  different  specimens  of  rock- 
oil  depend  in  great  measure  upon  the  presence  of  pitchy  and  fatty  sub- 
stances dissolved  in  the  more  fluid  oil. 

The  boiling  point  of  rock-oil  varies  from  about  80^  to  826^.  A  thermom- 
eter inserted  into  a  retort  in  which  the  oil  is  undergoing  distillation,  never 
shows  for  any  length  of  time  a  constant  temperature :  hence  it  is  inferred 
to  be  a  mixture  of  several  different  substances.  Neither  do  the  different 
varieties  of  naphtha  give  similar  results  on  analysis:  they  are  all,  however, 
hydrocarbons,  chiefly  paraffins,  with  smaller  quantities  of  defines  and  aro- 
matic hydrocarbons.  The  use  of  these  substances  in  the  places  where  they 
abound  is  tolerably  extensive ;  they  often  serve  the  inhabitants  for  fuel, 
light,  ftc.  To  the  chemist,  pure  naphtha  is  valuable,  as  offering  facilities 
for  the  preservation  of  the  more  oxidable  metals,  as  potassium  and  sodium. 

^moBg  the  several  naphthas,  the  Burmete  naphtha  (Rangoon  tar)  has  been 
more  particularly  examined  by  De  la  Rue  and  Miiller.  It  consists  princi- 
pally of  liquid  homologues  of  marsh-gas,  including  solid  paraffin,  associ- 
ated with  small  quantities  of  hydrocarbons  of  the  benzene  series,  and  hy- 
drocarbons analogous  to  colophene.  American  petroleum,  which  has  a 
similar  composition,  but  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  the  homologues 
of  marsh-gas,  has  been  investigated  chiefly  by  Pelouse  and  Cahours  (p. 
476). 

Retimte,  or  Retinasphalt,  Is  a  kind  of  fossil  resin  met  with  in  brown  coal : 
it  has  a  yellow  or  reddish  color,  is  fusible  and  inflammable,  and  readily 
dissolved  in  great  part  by  alcohol.  The  soluble  portion  is  called  retinie 
add.  Hatehetin  is  a  somewhat  similar  substance  met  with  in  mineral  coal 
at  Merthyr  Tydvil,  and  also  near  Loch  Fyne,  in  Scotland.  Jdrialin  is  found 
associated  with  native  cinnabar,  and  is  extracted  from  the  ore  by  oil  of 
turpentine,  in  which  it  dissolves.  It  is  a  white,  crystalline  substance, 
scarcely  volatile  without  decomposition,  but  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  composed  of  C^^H^O :  it  is  generally  associated  with  a  hydro- 
carbon, idryl^  which  contains  C,,H^. 

Ozoeerilej  or  fossil  wax,  is  found  m  Moldavia,  in  a  layer  of  bituminous 
shale:  it  is  brownish,  and  has  a  somewhat  pearly  appearance :  it  is  fusible 
below  100^,  and  soluble  with  difficulty  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  easily  in 
oil  of  turpentine.     It  appears  to  contain  more  than  one  definite  principle. 

NefU-degU,  a  substance  resembling  the  former,  occurs  in  immense  quan- 
tities in  the  vicinity  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Another  compound  of  the  same 
kind  is  found  in  still  larger  quantities  at  Baku,  and  is  called  Kir, 
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THE  term  aleobol,  originally  limited  to  one  subatance,  tIs.,  spirit  of 
wine,  ia  now  applied  to  a  large  number  of  organic  compounds,  many  of 
which,  in  their  external  characters,  exhibit  but  little  resemblance  to  ordi- 
nary alcohol.  They  are  all,  however,  analogously  constituted,  haring  the 
composition  of  saturated  hydrocarbons,  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  hy- 
drogen-atoms are  replaced  by  hydroxy  I :  they  may,  therefore,  also  be  re- 
garded as  compounds  of  hydroxyl  with  univalent  or  multivalent  hydrocar- 
bon radicals,  hence  called  alcohol  ratkcali.  Thus,  from  propane,  CgH„  are 
derived  the  three  alcohols, 


CA(OH) 

Propyl 
alcohol. 


(C,H,)"(OH), 
Propene 
alcohoL 


(C,H,)'"{OH), 

Propenyl 

alcohoL 


Alcohols  are  accordingly  classed  as  moruUomie,  diatomic^  triatomie,  &c.,  or, 
generally,  as  moiMiomie  and  polyatomic,  according  to  the  number  of  equi- 
valents of  hydroxyl  which  they  contain ;  or  according  to  the  equivalent 
Yalue  of  their  hydrocarbon  radicals. 

The  replkcem^t,  piCrtial  or  total,  of  the  hydroxyl  in  an  alcohol  by  chlor- 
ine, bromine,  iodine,  or  fluorine,  gives  rise  to  halolid  elhera;  thus: 

From  C,Ht(OH)  are  derived  C^H/Jl,  C,H,Br,  &o. 
"     C,Hg(OH),         "  C,H,C10H,  CjH^CV  &o. 

"     (C,H,)(OH),      "  C,HeCl(OH)^  C,H,C1,(0H),  C,H,Cl» 

C,HgBr,Cl„  Ac. 

These  substitutions  are  effected  by  treating  the  alcohols  with  the  clUor- 
ides,  bromides,  and  iodides  of  hydrogen  or  phosphorus ;  thus : 

+  HCl        =        H(OH)        + 

Hydrogen 


CA(OH) 
Ethyl 


H(OH) 
Water. 


CHgCl 


alcohoL 


chloride. 


chloride. 


8C.H.(0H)        +  PCI,       =        P(OH),       +        ZCfifil 

Ethyl  Phosphorous       Phosphorous  Ethyl 

alcohol.  chloride.  acid.  chloride. 


alcohoL 


POCl,      =^       PO(OH),      + 
Phosphorous       Phosphorous 
oxychloride.  acid. 


8C 


..CI 
rthyl 
chloride. 


C^i 
Eth^ 


Instead  of  the  bromides  and  iodides  of  phosphorus,  the  elementa  phos- 
phorus and  bromine  or  iodine,  in  the  proportions  required  to  form  them, 
are  often  used  in  these  processes. 

These  haloid  ethers  are  also  formed  in  many  instances  by  direct  substi- 
tution of  chlorine,  bromine,  &c.,  for  hydrogen  in  saturated  hydrocarbons, 
as  explained  in  the  preceding  pages. 

The  treatment  of  the  haloid  ethers  with  caustic  aqueous  alkalies  gives 
rise  to  a  substitution  opposite  to  that  exhibited  in  the  above  equations, 
reconverting  the  ethers  into  alcohols,  e.  ^.  .* 

CjH^a        -h        KOH        =        KCl        +        C,He(OH). 

The  replacement  of  the  hydroxyl  in  an  alcohol  by  the  corresponding 
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ndiealfi,  poUssozyl,  OK,  methozyl,  OCH,,  ethoxjl,  OC,H^,  &c.  (p.  237), — 
or  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  hydrozyl  by  poUkssium,  methyl,  ethyl,  &c.,  — 
gives  r'ifiB  to  oxygen  ether9;  thus: 

C,H5(0H)  yields  C,H5(0K)        CA(OCH,)        C,Hg(OC,H,) 
Ethyl  Potassium  Methyl  £thyl 

alcohoL  ethylate.  ethylate.  ethylate. 

CA(OH).      "     C.H«(OH)(OC,H,)  C.H«(OC,H,), 

£thene  Monethylic  Diethylic 

alcohoL  ethenate.  ethenate. 

These  substitutions  may  be  effected  in  various  ways.  The  simplest  is 
to  replace  an  atom  of  hydrogen  in  the  alcohol  by  potassium  or  sodium, 
and  act  on  the  resulting  compound  with  a  haloid  ether;  thus: 

« 

2C,H4(OH),        +        Na,       =      2C,H4(OH)(ONa)       +        H, 
Cthene  Sodium 

alcohol.  ethenate. 

C,H,(OH)(ONa)     +    C,H,I    =    Nal    -f    C,H4(0H)(0C,Hg) 
Sodium  Ethyl         Sodium  Monethylic 

ethenate.  iodide.        iodide.  ethenate. 

In  the  polyatomic  alcohols,  two  equivalents  of  hydroxyl  may  also  be  re- 
placed by  one  atom  of  oxygen,  giving  rise  to  another  class  of  oxygen 
ethers;  thus,  from  ethene  alcohol,  €,114(011),  is  derived  ethme-oTode, 
CjH.O. 

The  replacement  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydroxyl  in  an  alcohol  by  acid 
radicals  (p.  469),  produces  ethereal  talts  or  compound  ether9:  thus  from 
methyl  alcohol,  CH3(0H),  are  derived : 

H  0 

Methyl  nitrate,  CH.(ONO,),  or  H— C— 0— N 

i     ii 

H  OH 

Methyl  acetate,  CHg(OCaH,0),  or  H— C— 0— C— C— H 

H  H 

H  0 

Acid  methyl  sulphate,  CHgrOSO^H),  or  H~C— O— S— 0— H 

A     <! 

H  0         H 

Kentral  methyl  sulphate,  CH,(OSO,CH,),  or  H— C— 0— S— O— C— H 

H  0  U 

It  is  clear  that  these  ethereal  salts  may  be  derived  from  the  corresponding 
ftcids  by  substitution  of  alcohol-radicals  for  hydrogen,  being  in  fact  related 
to  the  alcohols  in  the  same  manner  as  metallic  salts  to  metallic  hydrates 
(p.  469).  When  distilled  wilJb  alkalies,  they  are  resolved  into  an  acid  and 
alcohol ;  e.  y.  .* 
48» 
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C,Hg(OC,H,0)    +    K(OH)     «     K(OC,H«0)    +    C,Hg(OH) 
£Uijri  ftcetate.         PoUasium  FoUssium  Etiiyl 

hydrate.  Metate.  alcohoL 

Th«  Mtion  of  haloid  eihen,  or  of  eertain  ethereal  salts,  on  the  sulpb- 
hydrates  and  sulphides  of  the  alkali-metals,giYes  rise  to  aleohoUentlph-kydrate* 
and  9ulpkuU§,  that  is  to  say,  aloohols  and  ethers  containing  sulphur  in  plsce 
of  oxygen;  that: 

CJIJCi    +    KSH    »    KCl    +    C,H^H 
Ethyl  Ethyl 

ohloride.  sulph-hydrate. 

2C,H^OS03K    +    KSK    m*    2K0S0aK    +    CjafiCfi^ 
Potassium  ethyl      Potassium      Potassium  Ethyl  sul- 

sulphate.  sulphide.        sulphate.  phide. 

The  alcoholic  sulph-hydrates^or  sulphur-alooholB,are  also  called  mcreoptaiM, 
from  their  property  of  readily  combining  with  mercury  (corpora  mertmrio 
apta\.  Their  reactions  are  closely  an^ogous  to  those  of  the  oxygen- 
idconols. 


MONATOMIG  ALCOHOLS  AND  ETHEBS. 
L  OontelBiag  the  radicals  C.  Hi^^,,  hoaelogevs  with  Methyl. 

The  alcohols  of  this  series  are  the  best  known  and  most  important  of  all 
this  class  of  bodies.  They  may  be  formed  from  the  corresponding  haloid 
ethers  by  the  action  of  alkalies,  and  several  of  them  are  produced  by  the 
fermentation  of  sugar.  There  are  also  synthetical  processes  by  which  these 
alcohols  may  be  built  up  in  regular  order,  from  the  lowest  upwards ;  but 
these  will  be  better  understood  further  on. 

The  names  and  formulso  of  the  known  alcohols  of  this  series  are  as  follows: 

Methyl  alcohol CH.O 

Ethyl  alcohol QjAfi 

Propyl  alcohol C,H,0 

Quartyl  or  Butyl  alcohol    ....  C4H1QO 

Quintyl  or  Amyl  alcohol  .        .        .  C)^H,,0 

Seztyl  or  Hexyl  alcohol      ....  C^Hi^O 

Septyl  or  Heptyl  alcohol  .         .         •  CfH|,0 

Octyl  alcohol C,H„0 

Nonyl  alcohol CtH«0 

Sezdecyl  or  Cetyl  alcohol  ....  ^^fiifi 

Ceryl  alcohol ^tflgfi 

Melissyl  alcohol C«H^0. 

The  first  nine  of  these  alcohols  are  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
Methyl  and  ethyl  alcohols  are  mobile,  watery  liquids ;  the  others  are  more 
or  less  oily,  the  Tiscidity  increasing  with  the  molecular  weight;  cetyl  alcohol 
is  a  solid  fat ;  ceryl  and  melissyl  alcohols  are  of  waxy  consistence. 

The  formula  of  methyl  alcohol  is  that  of  methane  or  marsh-gas  haying 
one  atom  of  hydrogen  replaced  by  hydroxyl ;  and  the  rest  may  be  derived 
from  it  by  replacement  of  one  or  more  of  the  other  hydrogen-atoms  by 
methyl  and  its  homologues.  If  we  replace  only  one  atom  of  hydrogen  in 
this  manner  we  obtain  the  series: 
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Methyl  Ethyl  Propyl  Quartyl  Quintyl 

alcohol.         alcohol.  alcohoL  alcohol.  alcohoL 


CH,CH,CH,      (  CH,CH,CH,CH, 


H  J  ^ 

OH  (  OH 

Now,  it  is  clear  thai,  so  long  as  the  type  of  an  alcohol  is  preserved  — 
thai  is,  of  a  hydrocarbon  having  at  least  one  hydrogen -atom  replaced  by 
hydroxyl — the  first  two  alcohols  of  this  series  do  not  admit  of  any  other 
mode  of  formulation :  in  other  words,  these  two  bodies  are  not  susceptible 
of  isomeric  modifications.  But  with  regard  to  the  higher  members  of  the 
series  the  case  is  different.  Thus,  to  obtain  the  formula  of  the  three-car- 
bon alcohol,  CyHgO,  instead  of  replacing  one  hydrogen-atom  in  methyl 
alcohol  by  ethyl,  we  may  replace  two  hydrogen-atoms  by  methyl,  which 

fCH,  f  CH,CH, 

^^*  instead  of  C  ^  JJ  ;  and 

OH  (  OH 

in  like  manner  for  the  four-carbon  alcohol,  CJSyfi,  we  obtain  the  three 
modifications : 

Primary.  Secondary. 

CHjCHjCH,  /  CH,CH, 

OH 

^fi  alcohol  is  said  to  he  primary ^  secondary ^  or  tertiary ^  according  as  the  car- 
hon-atom  which  is  in  eomlnnation  with  hydroxyl^  is  likewise  direetly  combined  with 
oAf,  two,  or  three  other  carbon-atoms. 

The  five-carbon  alcohol,  and  those  above  it,  are  likewise  susceptible  of 
the  same  three  modifications,  and  no  more,  inasmuch  as  the  carbon-atom 
combined  with  hydroxyl  has  only  three  other  units  of  equivalency  to  dis- 
pose of. 

There  is  still,  however,  another  kind  of  modification  of  which  the  alco- 
hols of  each  of  these  three  groups  are  susceptible,  arising  from  modifica- 
tions in  the  alcohol-radicals  themselves,  already  noticed  in  connection  with 
the  paraffins  (p.  478^.  The  primary  four-carbon  alcohol,  for  example,  may 
be  represented  by  either  of  the  formulie : 

1CH,CH,CHg  (  CH(CH,), 

OH  (  OH 

Each  of  these  fulfils  the  essential  condition  of  a  primary  alcohol ;  but 
the  first  contains  normal  propyl,  CH.(C,Hg),  whereas  the  second  contains 
isopropyl,  C^(C^^^ ;  and  in  the  higher  alcohols  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a 
still  larger  number  of  modifications  may  exist ;  but  only  a  very  few  of  them 
have  hitherto  been  actually  obtained.  The  methods  of  producing  secondary 
and  tertiary  alcohols,  and  the  differences  of  character  exhibited  by  the 
several  modifications,  will  be  explained  further  on. 
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A  Tery  eonTenient  nomenclature  for  these  isomeric  alcohols  has  been 
proposed  bj  Kolbe.  Methyl  alcohol,  CH,(OH),  is  called  carbinol;  and  the 
primary  alcohols  formed  from  it  by  successive  substitution  of  methyl,  ethyl, 
&o.,  for  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  are  named  according  to  the  radicals  which 
they  contain ;  thus, 

Carbinol,  or  Methyl  alcohol  ....  C(OH)H,  • 

Methyl  carbinol,  or  Ethyl  alcohol  .        .  C(OH)H,CH,  j 

Ethyl  carbinol,  or  Propyl  alcohol  .        .  C(OH)H,C,H,  ? 

Dimethyl  carbinol,  or  Isopropyl  alcohol        •  C(OH)H(CHg), 

Propyl  carbinol,  or  Quartyl  alcohol      .         .  C(OH)H,(C.U.^ 

Isopropyl  carbinol,  or  Isoquartyl  alcohol  C(OH)HgCU(CH^, 
Methyl-ethyl  carbinol,  or  Secondary  Quartyl 

alcohol C(OH)HCH/:,Hs 

Trimethyl  carbinol,  or  Tertiary  Quartyl  al- 
cohol    C(OH)(CHJ,. 
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Methyl  Aleohol,  Hydrozymsthane,  or  Carbinol,  CH^O  or  CH,(OH).— This 
is  the  simplest  member  of  the  series.     It  is  produced:  I.  From  marsh^gas,         ., 
by  subjecting  that  compound  to  the  action  of  chlorine  in  sunshine,  whereby 
chloromethane,  or  methyl  chloride,  CH^Cl,  is  produced,  and  distilling  this 
chloride  with  potash. 

2.  From  wintergreen  oil,  which  consists  chiefly  of  acid  methyl  saliey-       .,^ 
late,  CfH^O  .  H .  CHg,  by  distillation  with  potash,  whereby  potassium  salicy- 
late is  formed,  and  methyl  alcohol  distils  over:  y^ 

C^HA.H.CH,      +      KOH      =      C^H^Oj.H.K      +      CH,(OH) 

Acia  methyl  Potassium  Acid  potassium  J 

salicylate.  hydrate.  salicylate. 

This  reaction,  which  consists  in  the  interchange  of  methyl  and  potassinm,       ^  ^ 
yields  Tery  pure  methyl  alcohol.  •  *.^ 

8.  From  crude  wood-vinegar,  the  watery  liquid  obtained  by  the  destnie-        / 
tive  distillation  of  wood :  it  was  in  this  liquid  that  methyl  alcohol  was  first 
discovered  by  P.  Taylor,  in  1812:    hence   it   is  often  called  wood-wpiriL      -^11, 
Crude  wood-vinegar  probably  contains  about  y^^  part  of  methyl  alcohol,      •'  il, 
which  is  separated  from  the  great  bulk  of  the  liquid  by  subjecting  the 
whole  to  distillation,  and  collecting  apart  the  first  portions  which  pass 
over.     The  acid  solution  thus  obtained  is  neutralised  with  slaked  lime,  and    ; 
the  clear  liquid,  separated  from  the  oil  which  floats  on  the  surface,  and    ^^^j 
from  the  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  is  agaiji  distilled.    A  vols- 
tile  liquid  is  thus  obtained,  which  burns  like  weak  spirit;  this  maybe      \ 
strengthened  by  rectification,  and  ultimately  rendered  pure  and  anhydrous    j^jd 
by  careful  distillation  from  quicklime  at  the  heat  of  a  water-bath.  ^^ 

Pure  methyl  alcohol  is  a  colorless,  thin  liquid,  very  similar  in  smell  and  V^. 
taste  to  ethyl  alcohol ;  crude  wood-spirit,  on  the  other  hand,  which  contains  ^^  j 
many  impurities,  has  an  offensive  odor  and  a  nauseous,  burning  taste.  '*nrt 
Methyl  alcohol  boils  at  66-6o  C.  (162«  F.),  and  has  a  density  of  0-798  at  '^Nl 
20®  C.  (68«  F.).  Vapor-density  (referred  to  hydrogen)  =  16.  Methyl  ^xy 
alcohol  when  pure  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  water:  it  dissolves  resins  ,^eo]] 
and  volatile  oils  as  freely  as  ethyl  alcohol,  and  is  often  substituted  for  ethyl  '^bt^g 
alcohol  in  various  processes  in  the  arts,  for  which  purpose  it  is  prepared?|^  et^^ 
on  a  large  scale.  It  may  be  burnt  instead  of  ordinary  spirit  in  lanips:^^!^^ 
the  flame  is  pale-colored,  like  that  of  ethyl  alcohol,  and  deposits  no  soot.'  '^i^^^ 
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Metbyl  alcohol  disBolves  caustic  baryta:  the  solution  deposits,  by  eyapora- 
tion  in  a  yacuum,  acicular  crystals,  containing  BaO .  2CH4O.  It  dissoWes 
ealeium  chloride  in  large  quantity,  and  gives  rise  to  a  crystalline  compound 
conttining,  according  to  Kane,  CaCl,.2CH^0. 

Potaumm  and  todium  dissoWe  in  it,  with  CTolution  of  hydrogen  yielding 
poUssium  and  sodium  methylates  or  methyl  ethers,  CU,OK,  and  CHjONa. 

Bj  oxidation,  as  by  exposure  to  the  air  in  contact  with  platinum  black, 
it  is  eonyerted  into  formic  acid,  CH,0^  or  GHO .  OH,  which  is  deriyed  from 
it  by  substitution  of  1  atom  of  oxygen  for  2  atoms  of  hydrogen: 

CH4O        +        0,        =        OH,        +        CH,0,. 

lithjl  CUoride,  or  Chloromethane,  CH,Cl,  is  formed,  according  to  Ber- 
thelot,  when  a  mixture  of  equal  yolumes  of  methane  (marsh-gas)  and 
chlorine  is  exposed  to  reflected  sunlight.  It  is  more  easily  prepared,  how- 
ever, by  heating  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  common  salt,  1  part  of  wood- 
spirit,  and  3  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  gaseous  body, 
which  may  be  conyeniently  collected  over  water,  as  it  is  but  slightly  soluble 
in  that  liquid.  It  is  colorless ;  has  a  peculiar  odor  and  sweetish  taste,  and 
bums,  when  kindled,  with  a  pale  flame,  greenish  towards  the  edges,  like 
most  combustible  chlorine-compounds.  Its  density,  referred  to  hydrogen 
u  unity,  is  25-25;  it  is  not  liquefied  at  —18°  C.  (0°  F.).  The  gas  is  decom- 
posed by  transmission  through  a  red-hot  tube,  with  slight  deposition  of 
e&rbon,  into  hydrochloric  acid  gas  and  a  hydrocarbon  which  has  been  but 
little  examined.  By  the  action  of  chlorine  in  sunshine  it  is  successively 
eonrerted  into  methene  chloride,  or  diehloromethane,  CH,C1,,  a  liquid  boiling 
tta0'5°  C.  (87°  F.^ ;  methenyl  chloride,  trichloromeihane^  or  chloroform,  CHGl,; 
Uid  carhon  tetrachloride,  CCI4. 

Methyl  Iodide,  or  lodomethane,  CH,I,  is  a  colorless  and  feebly  combustible 
liquid,  obtained  by  distilling  together  1  part  of  phosphorus,  8  of  iodine, 
ind  12  or  15  of  wood-spirit.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  has  a  density  of 
2287,  and  boils  at  40°  C.  (111°  F.^.  The  density  of  its  vapor,  referred  to 
kjdrogen  as  unity,  is  71.  When  aigested  in  sealed  tubes  with  zinc,  it  yields 
a  colorless  gaseous  mixture  containing  ethane,  or  dimethyl,  C.Hf,  and  the 
midae  contains  line  iodide,  together  with  sine  methide,  Zn(CHg)p  a  very 
Tolttile  liquid,  which  takes  fire  spontaneously  in  contact  with  the  air : 

2CHJ         -f         Zn         =        Znl,        +        C,H, 
2CH3I         -f        Zug        =r        Znl,        4.        Zn(CH,)r 

Ibthyl  Bthor,  Methyl  Oxide,  or  Methoxyl-motliaiM,  C^Ufi  =  (CH,),0 
(K 

„.  — This  compound,  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  methyl  alco- 

^OCH, 

)ol  that  anhydrous  potassium  oxide  bears  to  potassium  hydrate,  is  produced 
^abstraction  of  the  elements  of  water  from  methyl  alcohol:  2CH4O  — 

To  prepare  it,  1  part  of  wood-spirit  and  4  parts  of  concentrated  sul- 

fbario  acid  are  mixed  and  exposed  to  heat  in  a  flask  fitted  with  a  perfo- 

htedcork  and  bent  tube :  the  liquid  slowly  blackens,  and  emits  large  quan- 

tties  of  gas,  which  may  be  passed  through  a  little  strong  solution  of  caustic 

'«wh,  and  collected  over  mercury.     This  is  methyl  ether,  a  permanently 

«eou8  substance,  which  does  not  liquefy  at  —16°  C.  (8°  F.).     It  is  color- 

hM  an  ethereal  odor,  and  burns  with  a  pale  and  feebly  luminous  flame. 

specific  gravity  is  1-617  referred  to  air,  or  28  referred  to  hydrogen  as 

ty.  Cold  water  dissolves  about  83  times  its  volume  of  this  gas,  acquiring 

«reby  its  characteristic  taste  and  odor :  on  boiUng  the  solution,  the  gas 


=  C 
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ifl  again  liberated.  Alcohol,  wood-apirit,  and  eoncentrated  salphnric  acid 
diDsoWe  it  in  stiU  larger  quantity. 

O 
Motliyl  Vitrata,  CU^.NOj,  or  CH^.ONO^  or  H^C—O—N— This  ether  is 

O 

obtained  by  distilling  50  grams  of  pounded  nitre  with  fiO  grams  of  wood- 
spirit  and  100  grams  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  a  retort  without  external  heat- 
ing. It  is  a  colorless  Uquid  of  sp.  gr.  1-182  at  20^  C.  (68<'  F.);  boils  at  (HP 
0.  (151®  F. ) :  has  a  faint  ethereal  odor.  Its  Taper  detonates  violentlj  when 
heated  to  160®  C.  (302®  F).  Heated  with  aleohoUe  ammonia,  it  yields  me- 
tbylamine  nitrate,  CU^^N.NOjU.  Distilled  with  aqueous  jN>/a«A,  it  yields 
methyl  ether. 

Methyl  Sulphates, — Sulphuric  acid  being  a  bibasic  acid,  yields  two 
methjl  ethers  —  one  acid,  the  other  neutral. 

Add  metkyltulphaU,  Methyl  and  Hydrogen  ndphaU,  MeUiylmlpkurie  add^  or 

O 

Sulphomethylie  acid,  CHj.H.SO^,  or  CH,.OSOgH=H,C— O— S— OH. — To 

O 
prepare  this  acid  ether,  1  part  of  wood-spirit  is  slowly  mixed  with  2  parts 
of  concentrated  sulpliuric  acid,  and  the  whole  is  heated  to  ebullition,  and 
left  to  cool,  after  which  it  is  diluted  with  water,  and  neutralised  with 
barium  carbonate.  The  solution  is  filtered  from  the  insoluble  sulphate, 
and  evaporated,  first  in  a  water-bath,  and  afterwards  in  a  Tacuum  to  the 
proper  degree  of  concentration.  The  salt  crystallizes  in  beautiful,  square, 
colorless  tables,  containing  (CH9)^a^^S04.20H,,  which  effloresce  in  dry 
air,  and  are  very  soluble  in  water.  By  exactly  precipitating  the  base  from 
this  substance  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  leaving  the  filtered  liquid  to 
evaporate  in  the  air,  methylsulphuric  acid  may  be  procured  in  the  form  of 
a  sour,  syrupy  liquid,  or  in  minute  acicular  crystals,  very  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol.  It  is  very  instable,  being  easily  decomposed  by  heat.  FoUu- 
tium  mfthyUulphatty  CH^KSO^,  crystallizes  in  small,  nacreous,  deliquescent 
rhombic  tables.  The  Uad-talt  is  also  very  soluble. 
Neutral  Methyl  eulphate,  or  Dimethylic  eulphate,  (CHg),S04,  or  CH, .  OSO, 

0 
CH,,  or  H,C— O— S--0— €H,.— This  ether  is  prepared    by  distlUing  1 

0 

part  of  wood-spirit  with  8  or  10  parts  of  strong  oil  of  vitriol;  the  dis- 
tillation may  be  carried  nearly  to  dryness.  The  oleaginous  liquid  found 
in  the  receiver  is  agitated  with  water,  and  purified  by  rectification  from 
powdered  caustic  baryta.  The  product  is  a  colorless,  oily  liquid,  of  alli- 
aceous odor,  having  a  density  of  1*824,  and  boiling  at  188®  C.  (370®  F.). 
It  is  neutral  to  test  paper,  and  insoluble  in  water,  but  decomposed  by  that 
Uquid,  slowly  in  the  cold,  rapidly  and  with  violence  at  a  boiling  tempera- 
ture, into  methylsulphuric  acid  and  wood-spirit.  Anhydrous  lime  and 
baryta  have  no  action  on  this  ether :  their  hydrates,  however,  and  those 
of  potassium  and  sodium,  decompose  it  instantly,  with  production  of  a 
methylsulphate  of  the  base,  and  methyl  alcohol.  When  neutral  methyl- 
sulphate  is  heated  with  common  salt,  it  yields  sodium  sulphate  and  methyl 
ohloride ;  with  mercuric  cyanide,  or  potassium  cyanide,  it  gives  a  sulphate 
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of  the  iMse,  and  methyl  cyanide;  with  dry  sodium  formate,  it  yields  sodium 
sulphate  and  methyl  formate 

Kothyl  Borate,  (CHj^BOa  =s  B^'^'fOCH,),.  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
gaseous  boron  chloride  on  anhydrous  methyl  alcohol.  It  is  a  limpid  liquid, 
of  specific  gravity  0-9551  at  (P,  boiling  at  72°  C.  (162o  F.).  Water  decom- 
poses it  into  boric  acid  and  methyl  alcohol. 

Kethyl  Phosphates. — Two  methyl  phosphates  have  been  obtained,  viz., 
methylphosphoric  acid,  (PO)^^^(OH),(OCH,),  and  dimethylphosphoric  acid, 
(PO)'^^(0H)(0CH.),.  They  are  formed  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  oxy- 
chloride  on  methyl  alcohol  under  different  circumstances. 

Kethyl  Silicate,  81'*(0CHg)^,  is  obtained  by  acting  upon  perfectly  pure 
and  dry  methyl  alcohol  with  silicium  tetrachloride,  and  distilling  the  pro- 
duct. It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  of  pleasant,  ethereal  odor,  specific  gravity 
1-0539  at  0»,  distilling  between  12P  and  126°  C.  (250°-258°  F.).  It  dis- 
solves with  moderate  facility  in  water,  and  the  solution  does  not  become 
turbid  from  separation  of  silica  for  some  weeks.  Its  observed  vapor-den- 
sity is  5-88  referred  to  air,  or  812  referred  to  hydrogen,  the  calculated 
number  being  804. 

HexmethyldUilieie  ether,  (CH3),Si,0^  or  Si*'aO(OCHg)^  is  produced,  to- 
gether with  the  compound  last  described,  when  the  methyl  alcohol  used  is 
not  quit«  dry.  It  boils  at  201°  to  202-5°  C.  (294°-295°  F.),  and  has  a  density 
of  1-1441  at  0°.    In  other  respects  it  resembles  the  preceding. 

Methyl  Sulph-hydrate,  CH^SH,  also  called  Hethyl  Hereaptan. — This  com- 
pound, which  has  the  composition  of  methyl  alcohol  with  the  oxygen  re- 
placed by  sulphur,  is  formed  by  distilling  in  a  water-bath,  with  efficient 
condensation,  a  mixture  of  calcium  methylsulphate  and  potassium  sulph- 
hydrate  : 

(S04)a(CH,),Ca''>'  +  2KSH  »  SO^K,  -f  804Ca  +  2CH^H. 

It  is  a  liquid  lighter  than  water,  and  having  an  extremely  offensive  odor. 
It  forms  wi:;h  lead-acetate  a  yellow  precipitate,  and  with  mercuric  oxide  a 
white  compound,  {Cll^fifig^^  which  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  shining 
laminae. 

Hethyl  Balphide,  S(CH,)p  or  HjCSCH^  is  obtained  by  passing  gaseous 
methyl  chloride  into  a  solution  of  potassium  monosulphide  in  wood-spirit. 
It  is  a  colorless,  mobile,  fetid  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  0*845  at  21°  G. 
(76°  F.),  boiling  at  41°  C.  (106°  F.),  It  forms  several  substitution-pro- 
ducts with  chlorine. 

Methyl  BUulphide,  {QTL^^^  is  prepared  by  passing  gaseous  methyl  chlor- 
ide through  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  bisulphide.  It  is  a  limpid, 
strongly  refracting  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1  *046  at  18°,  and  an 
int^erablo  odor  of  onions;  boils  between  116°  and  118°.  It  forms  substi- 
tution-prodnets  with  bromine  and  chlorine. 

By  substituting  pentasulphide  for  bisulphide  of  potassium  in  the  preced- 
ing preparation,  a  triaulphide  of  methyl,  (CH.)^„  is  obtained,  boiling  at 
about  200°. 


XTHTi;  ALOOHOL  AND  XTHES8. 

Bthyl  Alcohol,  Eydrozyl-ethane,  or  Hethyl  Carbinol, 

CH  r  ^^* 

C,H,0  =  C,H,(OH)    =      I    *  =  C;g 

CH.(OH)  1^  ^g 
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This  important  compoand,  the  oldest  and  best  known  of  the  whole  group 
of  alcohols,  and  general!/  designated  by  the  simple  name  **  alcohol,"  is 
produced : 

1.  From  ethene,  C^^*  by  addition  of  the  elements  of  water.  When 
ethene  gas  and  strong  sulphuric  acid  are  riolently  agitated  together  for  a 
long  time,  the  gas  is  absorbed,  and  ethylsulphurio  acid,  C.H4SO4.  is  pro- 
duced ;  and  this  compound,  distilled  with  water,  yields  sulpnuric  acid  and 
ethyl  alcohol: 

C^gS04      +      OH,      =      SO4H,      +      CjH^O. 

Now  we  hare  seen  that  ethene  can  be  formed  by  addition  of  hydrogen 
to  ethine,  C^H^  which  is  itself  formed  by  direct  combination  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  alcohol  can  be  produced  syntheti- 
cally from  its  elements. 

2.  By  the  fermentation  of  certain  kinds  of  sugar.  When  a  moderately 
warm  solution  of  cane-sugar  or  grape-sugar  (glucose)  is  mixed  with  cer- 
tain albuminous  matters,  as  blood,  white  of  egg,  flour-paste,  and  especially 
beer-yeast,  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  a  peculiar  process,  called  fermeHia- 
ft'on,  is  set  up,  by  which  the  sugar  is  resolved  into  ethyl  alcohol  and  carbon 
dioxide.  In  the  case  of  glucose,  these  products  result  from  a  simple  split- 
ting up  of  the  molecule : 


C,H„0. 

= 

2C0, 

+ 

2CA0. 

Olucose. 

Carbon 
dioxide. 

AlcohoL 

Cane  sugar,  C„H„0,p^i8  first  converted  int«  glucose  by  assumption  of 
water  (Cifi^O^^  -f  ^^,  ^  2CfH„0e),  and  the  latter  is  then  decomposed  as 
above.* 

If  ordinary  cane-sugar  be  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  a  dne 
proportion  of  active  yeast  added,  and  the  whole  maintained  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  2P-26<>  C.  nOPSO^  F.),  the  change  will  go  on  with  great  rapidity. 
The  gas  disengagea  is  ^nearly  pure  carbon  dioxide :  it  is  easily  collected 
and  examined,  as  the  fermentation,  once  commenced,  proceeds  perfectly 
well  in  a  close  vessel,  such  as  a  large  bottle  or  flask  fitted  with  a  cork  and 
a  conducting-tabe.  When  the  effervescence  is  at  an  end,  and  the  liquid 
has  become  clear,  it  will  yield  alcohol  by  distillation. 

The  spirit  first  obtained  by  distilling  a  fermented  saccharine  liquid  is 
very  weak,  being  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  water.  By  a  second  dis- 
tillation, in  which  the  first  portions  of  the  distilled  liquid  are  collected 
apart,  it  may  be  greatly  strengthened :  the  whole  of  the  water  cannot, 
however,  be  thus  removed.  The  strongest  rectified  spirit  of  wine  of  com- 
merce has  a  density  of  about  0*886,  and  yet  contains  18  or  14  per  cent,  of 
water.  Pure  or  absolute  alcohol  may  be  obtained  from  it  by  redistilling  it 
with  half  its  weight  of  Aresh  quicklime.  The  lime  is  reduced  to  coarse 
powder,  and  put  into  a  retort ;  the  alcohol  is  added,  and  the  whole  mixed 
by  agitation.  The  neck  of  the  retort  is  securely  stopped  with  a  cork  and 
the  mixture  left  for  several  days.  The  alcohol  is  distilled  oflf  by  the  heat 
of  a  water-bath. 

Pure  alcohol  is  a  colorless,  limpid  liquid,  of  pungent  and  agreeable  taste 
and  odor ;  its  specific  gravity,  at  15-5°  C.  (60^  F.),  is  0-7988,  and  that  of  its 
vapor  referred  to  air,  1*613.  It  is  very  inflammable,  burning  with  a  psle- 
bluish  flame,  free  from  smoke ;  it  has  never  been  froien.  Alcohol  boils  at 
78-4<>C.  (178*>  F.)  when  in  the  anhydrous  state  ;  in  a  diluted  sUte  the  boil- 

*  Bide  by  Bide  with  this  principfti  decompoiritioii,  a  Tariety  of  other  chiuigM  are  simnltano- 
onsly  Hccomplfnhed.  According  to  Pastenr,  giycerine,  •ncrinic  acid,  cellnloae,  fata,  and  ooc*> 
Hionally  lactic  acid,  are  observed  nmonir  the  products  of  alcoholic  fermentation.  Some  of  thtt 
bomologaet  of  ethyl  alcohol  are  alio  found  among  the  product!. 
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iog  point  is  higher,  being  progressively  raised  by  each  addition  of  water. 
In  the  act  of  dilution  a  contraction  of  volume  occurs,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  mixture  rises  many  degrees :  this  takes  place  not  only  with  pure 
aloohol,  but  also  with  rectified  spirit.  Alcohol  is  miscible  with  water  in 
all  proportions,  atid,  indeed,  has  a  great  attraction  for  the  latter,  absorb- 
ing its  vapor  from  the  air,  and  abstracting  the  moisture  from  membranes 
and  other  similar  substances  immersed  in  it.  The  solvent  powers  of  alco- 
hol are  very  extensive  :  it  dissolves  a  great  number  of  saline  compounds, 
and  likewise  a  considerable  proportion  of  potash.  With  some  salts  it 
forms  definite  crystalline  compounds,  called  <Ucoholaies:  with  zinc  ehi^mdej 
ZnCl, .  2C,HfO ;  with  calcium  chloride^  CaCl, .  40,HfO ;  with  magnesium  ni- 
irate,  (N03),Mg .  6C,H0O.  Alcohol  dissolves,  moreover,  many  organic  sub- 
stances, as  the  vegeto-alkalies,  resins,  essential  oils,  and  various  other 
bodies :  hence  its  great  use  in  chemical  investigations  and  in  several  of  the 
arts. 

PotoMsium  and  sodium  dissolve  in  ethyl  aloohol  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
methyl  alcohol,  forming  the  compounds  C^H^KO  and  C.HgNaO. 

Alcohol,  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  is  resolved  into  marsh-gas,  hy- 
drogen, ftnd  earbon  monoxide : 


C^HeO 


CH4    -f-     H,    +    CO. 


Small  quantities  of  ethene,  benzene,  and  naphthalene  are,  however,  formed 
at  the  same  time  by  the  mutual  action  of  these  primary  products,  and  car- 
bon is  deposited. 

By  oxidation,  alcohol  is  converted,  first,  into  aldehyde,  then  into  acetic 
acid: 

C,H,0      +      0      =      OH,      -f      C.H^O, 
Alcohol.  Aldehyde. 

CjH^O      -f      0      =      CjH^O, 
Aldehyde.  Acetic  acid. 

Chlorine  gat  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  anhydrous  alcohol,  imparting  to  it  a 
yellow  color,  and  causing  considerable  rise  of  temperature.  At  the  same 
time  it  rapidly  abstracts  hydrogen,  which  is  partly  replaced  by  the  chlo- 
rine, producing  hydrochloric  acid,  aldehyde,  acetic  acid,  ethyl  acetate, 
ethyl  chloride,  and  finally  chloral.  The  mixture  of  these  substances,  freed 
by  water  from  the  soluble  constituents,  was  formerly  called  heavy  muriatic 
ether.  The  formation  of  the  several  products  is  represented  by  the  follow- 
ing equations : 


C,H/) 

AlcohoL 

+ 

CI,      = 

2HC1 

+    C,H,0, 
Aldehyde. 

C,H.O 
Alcohol. 

+ 

4C1,      — 

5HCI 

+    CjHClgO, 
ChloraL 

C,H,0 

Alcohol. 

+ 

HCl      — 

OH, 

+     C^Hja, 
Ethyl  chloride. 

C,HeO 

Alcohol. 

+ 

0H,+2C1,  ■= 

4HC1 

-1-    CH,0„ 
Acetic  acid. 

C,H,0 
Alcohol. 

Acetic  acid. 

OH, 

"T~     CjHjOj.CjHj. 
Ethyl  acetate 

When  the  action  of  the  chlorine  is  continued  for  a  long  time,  chloral  is 
always  the  principal  product.  This  compound  is  a  heavy  oily  liquid,  having 
the  composition  of  aldehyde  with  8  atoms  of  hydrogen  replaced  by  chlorine ; 

4v 
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but  it  cannot  be  formed  by  the  direct  action  of  chlorine  upon  aldehjde. 
When  alcohol  containing  water  is  used,  scarcely  any  chloral  is  obtained, 
the  chief  product  being  aldehyde. 

Chlorine^  in  presence  of  alkaliu^  converts  alcohol  into  chloroform  and 
carbon  dioxide : 

C,H,0    +    4C1,    +    OH,    =    CO,    +    6Ha    +    CHCV 
Alcohol.  Chloro- 

form. 

The  same  products  are  formed  by  distilling  dilute  alcohol  with  bleaching 
powder. 

Aqueous  alcohol  heated  with  strong  ndphuric  acid  is  converted  into  ethjl- 
sulphuric  acid,  C.HgSO^,  or  C,IIs(OSO.H),  (p.  62G);  but  when  anhydrous 
alcohol  is  exposea  to  the  vapor  of  sulphuric  oxide,  SO,,  a  white  crystalline 
substance  is  formed,  called  ethiome  oztde,  formerly  sulphate  of  carbffL, 
CjH^SjOf.  Thi!«,  when  dissolved  in  water  or  in  aqueous  alcohol,  is  converted 
into  ethionic  acid,  C^H^SiO.,  a  bibasic  acid,  which  forms  a  soluble  barium 
salt.  Lastly,  a  solution'of  ethionic  acid,  when  boiled,  is  resolved  into  sul- 
phuric acid  and  isethionie  acid,  an  acid  isomeric  with  ethylsulphuric  acid 
(p.  627). 


Commfreial  Spirit,  Wtne,  Beer,  ^c,  Vinout  /VrtiMfi/a/ibn.— The  strength  of 
commercial  spirit,  when  free  from  sugar  and  other  substances  added  sub- 
sequent to  distillation,  is  inferred  from  its  density:  a  table  exhibiting  the 
proportions  of  real  alcohol  and  water  in  spirits  of  different  densities  will 
be  found  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  The  excise  proof  spirit  has  a  sp.  gr. 
of  0*9198  at  60**  F.,  and  contains  49}  per  cent,  by  weight  of  real  alcohoL 

The  high  duty  on  spirits  of  wine  in  this  country  has  hitherto  interfered 
with  the  development  of  many  branches  of  industry,  which  are  dependent  on 
the  free  use  of  this  important  liquid.  The  labors  of  the  scientific  chemist  have 
been  likewise  often  checked  by  this  inconvenience.  A  remedy  for  the  evil 
has  been  supplied  in  Great  Britain  by  a  very  important  measure,  proposed 
and  carried  out  by  the  late  Mr.  John  iVood,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue.  This  measure  consists  in  issuing  for  manufacturing  and  scientific 
purposes,  duty  free,  a  mixture  of  90  per  cent,  of  spirits  of  wine  of  not  less 
strength  than  corresponds  to  a  density  of  0*830,  with  lOper  cent,  of  partially 
purified  wood-spirit,  which  is  now  sold  by  licensed  dealers  under  the  name 
of  Methylated  Spirit.  It  appears  that  a  mixture  of  this  kind  is  rendered  per- 
manently unfit  for  human  consumption,  the  separation  of  the  two  substances, 
in  consequence  of  their  close  analogy,  being  not  only  diflScult,  but  to  all 
appearance  impossible:  at  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  this 
mixture  is  not  materially  impaired  for  the  greater  number  of  the  more 
valuable  purposes  in  the  arts  to  which  spirits  are  usually  employed.  Methyl- 
ated spirit  may  be  used,  instead  of  pure  spirit,  as  a  solvent  of  resinous 
substances,  and  of  many  chemical  preparations,  especially  of  the  alkaloids 
and  other  organic  products.  It  may  be  used  for  the  production  of  fulmi- 
nating mercury,  ether,  chloroform,  iodoform,  defiant  gas,  and  all  its  de- 
rivatives—  in  fact,  for  an  endless  number  of  laboratory  purposes.  Mythyl- 
ated  spirit  may  alsD  be  substituted  for  pure  spirit  of  wine  in  the  preser- 
vation of  anatomical  preparations.  The  introduction  of  this  spirit  has 
already  exerted  a  very  beneficial  effect  upon  the  development  of  organic 
chemistry  in  that  country.* 

*  See  Rrport  on  the  8npplj  of  Spirits  of  Wine,  fkve  from  dnty,  for  nm  In  the  Arts  And  Vann- 
fMctures,  addrened  to  the  Chairman  of  Inland  Rerenne,  by  Profeeeors  Graham,  lloftnaiui,  and 
Bedwood.    (Quarterlj  Jonrnal  of  Chamioa]  Society,  toI.  tiU.  p.  120. 
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Wme,  beer,  &o.,  owe  their  intoxicating  properties  to  the  aloohol  they  con- 
tain, the  quantity  of  which  yaries  Tery  much.  Port  and  sherry,  aud  some 
other  strong  wines,  contain,  according  to  Mr.  Brande,  from  19  to  25  per 
cent,  of  alcohol,  while  in  the  lighter  wines  of  France  and  Germany  it  some- 
times falls  as  low  as  12  per  cent.  Strong  ale  contains  about  10  per  cent. ; 
ordinary  spirits,  as  brandy,  gin,  whiskey,  40  to  60  per  cent.,  or  occasionally 
more.  These  latter  owe  their  characteristic  flavors  to  certain  essential  oils, 
present  in  very  small  quantity,  either  generated  in  the  act  of  fermentation 
or  purposely  added. 

In  making  wine,  the  expressed  juice  of  the  grape  is  simply  set  aside  in 
large  Tats,  where  it  undergoes  spontaneously  the  necessary  change.  The 
vegetable  albumin  of  the  juice  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  runs  into  de- 
composition, and  in  that  state  becomes  a  ferment  to  the  sugar,  which  is 
gradually  converted  into  aloohol.  If  the  sugar  be  in  excess,  and  the 
azotized  matter  deficient,  the  resulting  wine  remains  sweet ;  but  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  proportion  of  sug^r  be  small  and  that  of  albumen  large,  a 
drif  wine  is  produced.  When  the  fermentation  stops,  and  the  liquor  becomes 
clear,  it  is  drawn  off  from  the  lees,  and  transferred  to  casks,  to  ripen  and 
improve. 

The  color  of  red  wine  is  derived  from  the  skins  of  the  grapes,  which  in 
such  cases  are  left  in  the  fermenting  liquid.  Effervescent  wines,  as  cham- 
pagne, are  bottled  before  the  fermentation  is  complete;  the  carbonic  acid 
is  disengaged  under  pressure,  and  retained  in  solution  in  the  liquid.  A 
certain  quantity  of  sugar  is  frequently  added.  The  process  requires  much 
delicate  management. 

During  the  fermentation  of  the  (^ape-juice,  or  mu»i,  a  crystalline,  stony 
matter,  called  ar^ol,  is  deposited.  This  consists  chiefly  of  acid  potassium 
t«rtrat«  with  a  little  coloring  matter,  and  is  the  source  of  all  the  tartaric 
acid  met  with  in  commerce.  The  salt  in  question  exists  in  the  juice  in  con- 
siderable quantity ;  it  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  still  less  so  in 
dilate  alcohol :  hence,  as  the  fermentation  proceeds,  and  the  quantity  of 
spirit  increases,  it  is  slowly  deposited.  The  acid  of  the  juice  is  thus  re- 
moved as  the  sugar  disappears.  It  is  this  circumstance  which  renders 
grape-juice  alone  fit  for  making  good  wine ;  when  that  of  gooseberries  or 
eurrant«  is  employed  as  a  substitute,  the  malic  and  citric  acids  which  these 
fruits  contain  cannot  be  thus  withdrawn.  There  is  then  no  other  resource 
but  to  add  sugar  in  sufficient  quantity  to  mask  and  conceal  the  natural 
acidity  of  the  liquor.  Such  wines  are  necessarily  acescent,  prone  to  a 
second  fermentation,  and,  to  many  persons,  at  least,  very  unwholesome. 

Beer  is  a  well-known  liquor,  of  great  antiquity,  prepared  from  germi- 
nated grain,  generally  barley,  and  is  used  in  countries  where  the  wine  does 
not  flourish.  The  operation  of  malting  is  performed  by  steeping  the  barley 
in  water  until  the  grains  become  swollen  and  soft,  then  piling  it  in  a  heap 
or  couch,  to  favor  the  elevation  of  temperature  caused  by  the  absorption  of 
oxygen  from  the  air,  and  afterwards  spreading  it  upon  a  floor,  and  turning 
it  over  from  time  to  time  to  prevent  unequal  heating.  When  germination 
haa  proceeded  far  enough,  the  vitality  of  the  seed  is  destroyed  by  kiln- 
drying.  During  this  process,  a  peculiar  nitrogenous  substance  called 
diaatate  is  produced,  which  act«  as  a  ferment  on  the  starch  of  the  grain, 
converting  a  portion  of  it  into  sugar  and  rendering  it  soluble. 

In  brewing,  the  crushed  malt  is  infused  in  water  at  about  77°  C.  (170°  F.), 
and  the  mixture  is  left  to  stand  during  the  space  of  two  hours  or  more. 
The  easily  soluble  diastase  has  thus  an  opportunity  of  acting  upon  the  un- 
altered starch  of  the  grain,  and  changing  it  into  dextrin  and  sugar.  The  clear 
liquor,  or  wort,  strained  from  the  exhausted  malt,  is  next  pumped  up  into 
a  copper  boiler,  and  boiled  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  hops,  to  com- 
municate a  pleasant  bitter  flavor,  and  confer  on  the  beer  the  property  of 
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keeping  without  injury.     The  flowers  of  the  hop  contain  a  bitter,  restnous 
principle,  called  li^nUint  and  an  essential  oiL 

When  the  wort  has  been  sufficiently  boiled,  it  is  drawn  from  the  copper, 
and  cooled  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  near  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the 
air,  in  order  to  ayoid  an  irregular  acid  fermentation,  to  which  it  would 
otherwise  be  liable.  It  is  then  transferred  to  the  fermenting  ressels,  which 
in  large  breweries  are  of  g^at  capacity,  and  mixed  with  a  quantity  of 
yeast,  the  product  of  a  preceding  operation,  by  which  the  change  is  speedily 
induced.  This  is  the  most  critical  part  of  the  whole  operation,  and  one  in 
which  the  skill  and  judgment  of  the  brewer  are  most  called  into  play.  The 
process  is  in  some  measure  under  control  by  attention  to  the  temperature 
of  the  liquid ;  and  the  extent  to  which  the  change  has  been  carried  is  easily 
known  by  the  diminished  density,  or  atUnuaiion  of  the  wort.  The  fermenta- 
tion is  neyer  suffered  to  run  its  full  course,  but  is  always  stopped  at  a  par- 
ticular point,  by  separating  the  yeast,  and  drawing  off  the  beer  into  casks. 
A  slow  and  almost  insensible  fermentation  succeeds,  which  in  time  renders 
the  beer  stronger  and  less  sweet  than  when  new,  and  charges  it  with  car- 
bonic acid. 

Highly  colored  beer  is  made  by  adding  to  the  malt  a  small  quantity  of 
strongly  dried  or  charred  malt,  the  sugar  of  which  has  been  changed  to 
caramel ;  porter  and  stout  are  so  prepared. 

The  yeast  of  beer  is  a  yery  remarkable  substance,  and  has  excited  much 
attention.  To  the  naked  eye  it  is  a  greenish-yellow  soft  solid,  nearly  in- 
soluble in  water,  and  dries  up  to  a  pale-brownish  mass,  which  readily 
putrefies  when  moistened,  and  becomes  offensiye.  Under  the  microscope 
it  exhibits  a  kind  of  organized  appearance,  being  made  up  of  little  trans- 
parent globules,  which  sometimes  cohere  in  clusters  or  strings,  like  some 
of  the  lowest  members  of  the  yegetable  kingdom.  Whatever  may  be  the 
real  nature  of  the  substance,  no  doubt  can  exist  that  it  is  formed  from  the 
soluble  azotised  portion  of  the  grain  during  the  fermentative  process.  No 
yeast  is  ever  produced  in  liquids  free  from  azotized  matter ;  tbat  added  for 
the  purpose  of  exciting  fermentation  in  pure  sugar  is  destroyed,  and  ren- 
dered inert  thereby.  When  yeast  is  deprived,  by  straining  and  strong 
pressure,  of  as  much  water  as  possible,  it  may  be  kept  in  a  cool  place,  with 
unaltered  properties,  for  a  long  time;  otherwise  it  speedily  spoils. 

The  distiller,  who  prepares  spirits  from  g^ain,  makes  his  wort,  or  wath^ 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  brewer ;  he  uses,  however,  with  the  malt 
a  large  quantity  of  raw  grain,  the  starch  of  which  suffers  conversion  into 
sugar  by  the  diastase  of  the  malt,  which  is  sufficient  for  his  purpose.  He  does 
not  boil  his  infusion  with  hops,  but  proceeds  at  once  to  the  fermentation, 
which  he  pushes  as  far  as  possible  by  large  and  repeated  doses  of  yeast. 
Alcohol  is  manufactured  in  many  cases  from  potatoes.  The  potatoes  are 
ground  to  pulp,  mixed  with  hot  water  and  a  little  malt,  to  furnish  diastase, 
made  to  ferment,  and  then  the  fluid  portion  is  distilled.  The  potato-spirit 
is  contaminated  by  a  very  offensive  volatile  oil,  again  to  be  mentioned :  the 
crude  product  from  corn  contains  a  substance  of  a  similar  kind.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  rectifier  consists  in  removing  or  modifying  these  volatile  oils, 
and  in  replacing  them  by  others  of  a  more  agreeable  character. 

In  making  breads  the  vinous  fermentation  plays  an  important  part :  the 
yeast  added  to  the  dough  converts  the  small  portion  of  sugar  the  meal  nat- 
urally contains  into  alcohol  and  carbonio  acid.  The  gas  thus  disengaged 
forces  the  tough  and  adhesive  materials  into  bubbles,  which  are  still  further 
expanded  by  the  heat  of  the  oven,  which  at  the  same  time  dissipates  the 
alcohol:  hence  the  light  and  spongy  texture  of  all  good  bread.  The  use 
of  leaven  is  of  great  antiquity :  this  is  merely  dough  in  a  state  of  incipient 
putrefaction.  When  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  fresh  dough,  it  excites 
in  the  latter  the  alcoholic  fermentation,  in  the  same  manner  as  yeast,  but 
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less  perfectly ;  it  is  apt  to  communicate  a  disagreeable  sour  taste  and  odor. 
Sometimes  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  employed  to  lighten  the  dough,  being 
completely  Tolatillsed  by  the  high  temperature  of  the  OTen.  Bread  is  now 
sometimes  made  by  mixing  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  and  sodium  carbonate 
in  the  dough ;  if  proper  proportions  be  taken  and  the  whole  thoroughly 
mixed,  the  operation  appears  to  be  very  successfuL 

Another  mode  of  bread-making,  now  practised  on  a  large  scale  with  great 
success,  is  that  inrented  by  the  late  Dr.  Dauglish,  which  consists  in  agitat- 
ing the  dough  in  a  strong  Tessel  with  water  saturated  under  pressure  with 
carbonic  acid  gas.  When  the  dough  thus  treated  is  subsequently  released 
from  this  pressure  and  exposed  to  the  air,  the  gas  escapes  in  bubbles,  and 
lightens  the  mass  as  eflfectually  as  that  eyoWed  within  its  substance  by  fer- 
mentation. The  bread  thus  made,  called  ** aerated  bread,"  is  of  excellent 
quality,  not  being  subject  to  the  deterioration  which  so  frequently  takes 
place  in  ordinary  bread,  when  the  fermentation  is  allowed  to  go  too  far. 

Vinotu  fermentation,  that  is  to  say  the  conversion  of  sugar  into  alcohol  and 
carbon  dioxide,  nerer  takes  place  except  in  presence  of  some  nitrogenous 
body  of  the  albuminoid  class  in  a  stat«  of  decomposition  (p.  463).     The 
manner  in  which  these  bodies  act  in  inducing  fermentation  is  very  obscure : 
they  neither  add  anything  to  the  sugar  nor  take  anything  from  it ;  but  the 
motion  or  disturbance  of  their  particles,  while  undergoing  putrefaction,  is 
supposed  to  be  communicated  to  the  particles  of  the  sugar  with  which  they 
are  in  contact,  and  thus  to  induce  the  decomposition  aboye  mentioned ; 
hence  such  bodies  are  called  ferments.     There  are  other  modes  of  fermen- 
tation, which  sugar  and  substances  allied  to  it  are  capable  of  undergoing, 
and  the  particular  change  induced  varies  with  the  kind  of  ferment  present: 
thus  vinous  fermentation  is  induced  with  peculiar  facility  by  yeast ;  lactous 
fermentation,  or  the  conversion  of  sugar  into  lactic  .acid,  by  putrefying 
cheese.     Another  very  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  fermenta- 
tion is  that  it  is  always  accompanied  by  the  development  of  certain  minute 
living  organisms — fungi  and  infusoria — like  those  already  mentioned  as 
existing  in  yeast.     So  constantly  indeed  is  this  the  case,  that  many  chem- 
ists and  physiologists  regard  these  organisms  as  the  exciting  cause  of  fer- 
mentation and  putrefaction;  and  this  view  appears  to  be  corroborated  by 
the  fact  that  each  particular  kind  of  fermentation  takes  place  most  readily 
in  contact  with  a  certain  living  organism,  or  at  least  with  nitrogenous  mat- 
ter containing  it;  thus  beer-yeast  contains  two  species  of  fungus,  called 
Tmrvuia  eerevim  and  Penicillium  glaueum,  the  cells  of  which  are  of  very  dif- 
ferent sizes,  so  that  they  may  be  separated  by  filtering  an  infusion  of  the 
yeast,  the  larger  cells  of  the  TormUa  remaining  on  the  filter,  while  those  of 
the  PaueilUum,  which  are  much  smaller,  pass  through  with  the  liquid. 
Now,  it  is  found  that  the  residue  on  the  filter  brings  a  solution  of  sugar 
into  the  state  of  vinous  fermentation,  whereas  the  filtered  liquid  induces 
lactous  fermentation.     But  whether  this  effect  is  due  to  the  fungi  them- 
selves, or  to  the  peculiar  sUte  of  the  albuminous  matter  in  which  they  oc- 
cur, is  a  question  not  yet  decided.     The  investigation  is  attended  with 
peculiar  difficulties,  arising  chiefly  from  the  universal  diffusion  of  the  germs 
of  these  minute  organisms,  which  are  present  not  only  in  all  decaying  albu- 
minous matter,  and  on  the  skins  of  fruits,  leaves,  and  other  parts  of  plants, 
but  are  likewise  diffused  through  the  air;  so  that  in  experiments  made  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  fermentation  can  take  place  without 
them,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  insure  their  complete  exclusion  from  the 
substances  under  examination.* 

See  the  article  "  Fermentation,*'  in  Watts'!  Dictionary  of  Chemtotry,  vol.  ii,  p.  923. 
44* 
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XTOYUG  BTHSBfl. 

Bthyl  Chloride,  or  Chlorethuie,  CsH^Cl,  or  C  <{  H,  ~,  often  called  ^y- 
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droehlork  ether, — To  prepare  this  compound,  rectified  spirit  of  wine  is 
aaturated  witli  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gaa,  and  the  product  distilled  with 
Tery  gentle  heat ;  or  a  mixture  of  8  parts  oil  of  yitriol  and  2  parts  of  alco- 
hol is  poured  upon  4  parts  of  dry  common  salt  in  a  retort,  and  heat  applied ; 
in  either  case  the  vapor  of  the  hydrochloric  ether  should  be  conducted 
through  a  little  tepid  water  in  a  wash-bottle,  and  then  conreyed  into  a 
small  receiyer  surrounded  by  ice  and  salt.  It  is  purified  from  adhering 
water  by  contact  with  a  few  fragments  of  fused  calcium  chloride.  Hydro- 
chloric ether  is  a  thin,  colorless,  and  excessively  volatile  liquid,  of  a  pene- 
trating, aromatic,  and  somewhat  alliaceous  odor.  At  the  freezing  point  of 
water,  its  sp.  gr.  is  0*921,  and  it  boils  at  12*6°  C.  (55^  F.);  it  is  soluble  in 
10  parts  of  water,  is  but  incompletely  decomposed  by  solution  of  silver 
nitrate  when  the  two  are  heated  together  in  a  sealed  tube,  but  is  quickly 
resolved  into  potassium  chloride  and  ethyl  alcohol  by  a  hot  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  caustic  potash : 

C,H.C1        +        KOH       =        KCl        +        CjHjOH. 

With  alcoholic  potash,  on  the  other  hand,  or  potassium  ethylate,  it  yields 
ethyl-oxide,  or  common  ether : 

CjHjCl    +    C,H,OK    SB    Ka    4-     (C,H,),0. 

Heated  with  soda-lime,  it  yields  ethene  or  defiant  gas : 

2C,H,C1    -f    ONa,    =    2NaCl    +    OH,    +    C^H^. 

When  vapor  of  ethyl  chloride  is  mixed  with  chlorine  gas  in  a  vessel  ex- 
posed first  to  diffused  daylight,  and  afterwards  to  direct  sunshine,  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  formed,  and  the  chlorine  displaces  one  atom  of  hydrogen  in 
the  ethyl  chloride,  producing  monochlorinated  ethyl  chloride,  or  dichlor- 
ethane,  CjH.Cl,,  a  colorless,  oily  liquid,  isomeric  with  ethene  chloride  or 
Dutch  liquid.  By  the  prolonged  action  of  chlorine  in  excess,  the  com- 
pounds CjH^Cl),  C.H,CL,  C|HC1(,  and  Cfil^  are  produced,  the  last  of  which 
is  a  crystalline  body,  identical  with  the  carbon  trichloride  produced  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  Dutch  liquid. 

Ethyl  Bromide,  or  Bromethane,  C.H^Br,  also  called  Hydrohromic  ether,  is 
prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  8  parts  bromine,  1  part  phosphorus, 
and  39  parts  alcohol.  It  is  a  very  volatile  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  hav- 
ing a  penetrating  taste,  and  odor,  boiling  at  4P  C.  (106^  F.). 

Ethyl  Iodide,  or  lodethane,  C^Hgl,  also  called  Hydrio^  ether,  may  be  con- 
veniently prepared  with  5  parts  of  phosphorus,  70  parts  of  alcohol  (of  0*84 
sp.  gr.)  and  100  parts  of  iodine.  The  phosphorus  is  introduced  into  a  tu- 
bulated retort,  covered  with  part  of  the  alcohol,  and  heated  to  fusion. 
The  rest  of  the  alcohol  is  poured  upon  the  iodine,  and  the  solution  thus 
obtained  is  allowed  to  flow  gradually  through  a  tap-funnel  into  the  retort. 
The  brown  liquid  is  at  once  decolorized,  and  ethyl  iodide  distils  over,  which 
is  condensed  by  a  good  cooling  apparatus.  The  distillate,  consisting  of  al- 
cohol and  ethyl  iodide,  is  again  poured  on  the  residuary  iodine,  which  is 
thus  rapidly  dissolved,  introduced  into  the  retort,  and  ultimat-ely  entirely 
converted  into  ethyl  iodide.  The  latter  is  washed  with  water  to  remove 
adhering  alcohol,  separated  from  this  wat«r  by  a  tap-funnel,  digested  with 
calcium  chloride,  and  rectified  in  the  water-bath.  Ethyl  iodide  may  also 
be  formed  by  heating  in  a  sealed  glass  vessel  a  mixture  of  hydriodic  acid 
and  defiant  gas.     Hydriodic  ether  is  a  colorless  liquid,  of  penetrating  ethe- 
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real  odor,  haTing  a  density  of  1-92,  and  boiling  at  12P  C.  (162°  F.).  It  be- 
comes red  by  exposure  to  light,  from  a  commencement  of  decomposition. 
This  sabstance  has  become  highly  important  as  a  source  of  ethyl,  and  from 
its  remarkable  deportment  with  ammonia,  which  will  be  discussed  in  the 
Section  on  Organic  Bases.  ' 

Bthyl  Oxide,  or  EthyUo  ether,  C4H,^0=C,H.(OC,H5)=(C,H5),0.  This 
compound,  also  called  common  elHer,  or  simply  ether,  contains  the  elements 
of  2  molecules  of  alcohol  mmut  1  molecule  of  water : 

2C,HeO      —      OH,      =s      C^H^O; 

and  it  is  in  fact  produced  by  the  action  of  various  dehydrating  agents, 
such  as  sine  chloride,  phosphoric  oxide,  and  strong  sulphuric  acid,  upon 
alcohol.  The  process  does  not  appear,  howeyer,  to  be  one  of  direct  dehy- 
dration, at  least  in  the  case  of  sulphuric  acid ;  for  when  that  acid  is  heated 
with  alcohol  to  a  certain  temperature,  it  does  not  become  weaker  by  taking 
water  from  the  alcohol,  but  ether  and  water  distil  over  together,  and  the 
sulphuric  acid  remains  in  its  original  state,  ready  to  act  in  the  same  man- 
ner on  a  fresh  portion  of  alcohol.  The  reaction  is  in  fact  one  of  sub- 
stitution, the  ultimate  result  being  the  conyersion  of  alcohol,  C2H5(OH), 
into  ether,  C,H5(OC2Hf),  by  the  substitution  of  ethyl  for  hydrogen.  The 
manner  in  which  this  takes  place  will  be  better  understood  when  another 
mode  of  the  formation  of  ether  has  been  explained. 

When  a  solution  of  sodium  ethylate,  C^H^ONa,  in  anhydrous  alcohol,  ob- 
tained by  dissoWing  sodium  to  saturation  in  that  liquid,  is  mixed  with  ethyl 
iodide,  double  decomposition  takes  place,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  so- 
diam  iodide  and  ethyl  oxide : 

C,H,ONa    -h    C,H,I     =     Nal    +    C,H,(OC,H,0). 

The  result  would  be  the  same  if  chloride  or  bromide  of  ethyl  were  substi- 
tuted for  the  iodide:  moreover,  when  methyl  iodide  is  added,  instead 
of  the  ethyl  iodide,  an  oxygen  ether  is  formed  containing  both  ethyl  and 
methyl: 

C,H,0Na      -f-      CH.I    =      Nal      +      C,H,OCHg. 
Sodium  ethylate.        Methyl  Methyl-ethyl 

iodide.  ether. 

In  each  case  the  reaction  consists  in  an  interchange  between  the  sodium 
and  the  alcohol-radical. 

Now,  when  alcohol  is  heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  the  first  result 
is  the  formation  of  ethylsulphuric  acid,  S02(OC2Hf)OH,  by  substitution  of 
ethyl  for  hydrogen  in  the  acid : 

SO,(OH)(OH)    +    C,H,(OH)    =    H(OH)    -f    S0,(0C,H5)(0H); 
Sulphuric  Alcohol.  Water.  Ethylsulphuric 

acid.  acid. 

and  when  the  ethylsulphuric  acid  thus  formed  is  brought  in  contact,  at  a 
certain  temperature,  with  a  fresh  portion  of  alcohol,  the  reverse  sub- 
stitution takes  place,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  ethyl  oxide  and  sulphu- 
ric acid : 

S0,(0C,H.K0H)    +    C,H,rOH)    =    C,H-(0C2H,)    +    S0,(0H), 
Ethylsulphuric  Alcohol.  Ether.  Sulphurio 

acid.  acid. 

The  sulphuric  acid  is  thus  reproduced  in  its  original  state,  and  if  the  sup- 
ply of  alcohol  be  kept  up,  and  the  temperature  maintained  within  certain 
limits,  the  same  series  of  actions  is  continually  repeated,  and  ether  and 
water  distil  over  together. 
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The  moBt  fliTorabIc  tcmperitare  for  etherificfttioD  !■  betwam  127°  M)d 
164°  C.  (260°aiid  atO°  F.):  below  127°  Terj  little  ether  !■  produced,  and 
■boTe  164°  a  different  reaolion  t&keE  place,  reaulliag  in  the  fonnalion  of 
olefiaut  ni-  1'he  maintenance  of  the  temperature  within  the  ether-pn>- 
ducing  limits  is  beat  effected  by  boiling  the  mixture  of  sulphuric  Kcid  >nd 
Kicohol  in  a  fluk  iaio  which  a  further  quHUlitj  of  alcohol  it  gupplied  in  a 
coatinuouR  and  regulated  stream.  This  is  called  the  etMlmuom  ether  process. 

A  wide-necked  fluh  is  fitted  with  a  sound  cork,  perforated   bj  three 

■perturei,  one  of  which  is  destined  to  receiTe  a  thermoFieter  with  the  grad- 

unlion  on  the  atem ;  a  second,  a  Tertical  portion  of  a  long,  narrow  tube, 

terminating  in  an  orifice  of  about  ^  of  an  Qich  in  diameter ;  and  the  third, 

Ifg.vn.* 


"^i. 


B  wide  bent  lube,  oonnect«d  with  the  condenser,  to  carry  off  the  TolatiUied 
products.  A  mixture  is  made  of  6  parts  by  weight  of  coneentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  5  parU  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  of  about  0-834  tip.  gr. 
This  is  introduced  into  the  flnsk,  and  heated  hy  a  lamp.  The  liquid  soon 
boils,  and  the  thermometer  very  shortly  iodicates  a  temperature  of  140° 
C.  (284°  F.).  When  Ihii  hnppena,  alcohol  of  the  above  density  is  suffered 
bIowIj  Io  enter  hy  the  narrow  tube,  which  is  put  into  comrcunicatiou  with 
'r  of  that  liquid,  oonsiating  of  a  large  bottle  perforated  by  a  hole 


•  Fig,  m. 


h  HtopCDck,  fnr  iiipplyJiiB 
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neur  the  bottom,  and  famished  with  a  small  brass  stopcock  fitted  by  a 
cork.  The  stopcock  is  secured  to  the  end  of  the  long  tube  by  a  caoutchouc 
connector.  As  the  tube  passes  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  the  al- 
cohol gets  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  acid  liquid,  the  hydrostatic  pressure 
of  the  fluid  column  being  sufficient  to  insure  the  regularity  of  the  flow ;  the 
quantity  is  easily  adjusted  by  the  aid  of  the  stopcock.  For  condensation 
a  Liebig's  condenser  may  be  used,  supplied  with  ice- water.  The  arrange- 
ment is  shown  in  figure  191. 

The  intensity  of  the  heat,  and  the  supply  of  alcohol,  must  be  so  adjusted 
that  the  thermometer  may  remain  at  140^  G.  (284°  F.),  or  as  near  that  tem- 
perature as  possible,  while  the  contents  of  the  flask  are  maintained  in  a  state 
of  rapid  and  violent  ebullition  —  a  point  of  essential  importance.  Ether  and 
water  distil  over  together,  and  collect  in  the  receiver,  forming  two  distinct 
strata :  the  mixture  slowly  blackens,  from  some  slight  secondary  action  of 
the  acid  upon  the  spirit,  or  upon  the  impurities  in  the  latter,  but  retains, 
after  many  hours*  ebullition,  its  etherifying  powers  unimpaired.  The  acid, 
howcTer,  slowly  Yolatilizes,  partly  in  the  state  of  oil  oftrintf  and  the  quantity 
of  liquid  in  the  flask  is  found,  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  interval, 
sensibly  diminished.  The  loss  of  acid  constitutes  the  only  limit  to  the 
duration  of  the  process,  which  might  otherwise  be  continued  indefinitely. 

On  the  large  scale,  the  flask  may  be  replaced  by  a  vessel  of  lead,  the 
tabes  being  also  of  the  same  metal:  the  stem  of  the  thermometer  may  be 
made  to  pass  air-tight  through  the  cover,  and  heat  may  perhaps  be  advan- 
tageously applied  by  high-pressure  steam,  or  hot  oil,  circulating  in  a  spiral 
tube  of  metal  immersed  in  the  mixture  of  acid  and  spirit. 

The  crude  ether  is  to  be  separated  from  the  water  on  which  it  floats, 
agitated  with  a  little  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  re-distilled  by  the  heat 
of  warm  water.  The  aqueous  portion,  treated  with  an  alkaline  solution, 
and  distilled,  yields  alcohol  containing  a  little  ether.  Sometimes  the  spoa- 
taneous  separation  before  mentioned  does  not  occur,  from  the  accidental 
presence  of  a  larger  quantity  than  usual  of  undecomposed  alcohol ;  the 
addition  of  a  little  water,  however,  always  suffices  to  determine  it. 

Pure  ethylic  ether  is  a  colorless,  transparent,  fragrant  liquid,  very  thin 
and  mobile.  Its  sp.  gr.  at  15-5<>  is  about  0-720;  it  boils  at  85-6°  C.  (96°  F.) 
under  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  bears  without  freezing  the 
severest  cold.  When  dropped  on  the  hand  it  occasions  a  sharp  sensation 
of  cold,  from  its  rapid  volatilization.  Ether  is  very  combustible,  and  burns 
with  a  white  flame,  generating  water  and  carbon  dioxide.  Although  the 
substance  itself  is  one  of  the  lightest  of  liquids,  its  vapor  is  very  heavy, 
having  a  density  of  2-586  (referred  to  air).  Mixed  with  oxygen  gas,  and 
fired  by  the  electric  spark,  or  otherwise,  it  explodes  with  the  utmost  vio- 
lence. Preserved  in  an  imperfectly  stopped  vessel,  ether  absorbs  oxygen, 
and  becomes  acid  from  the  production  of  acetic  acid :  this  attraction  for 
oxygen  is  increased  by  elevation  of  temperature.  It  is  decomposed  by 
transmission  through  a  red-hot  tube  into  ethene,  methane,  aldehyde,  and 
ethine,  and  two  substances  yet  to  be  described. 

Ether  is  miscible  with  alcohol  in  all  proportions,  but  not  with  water;  it 
dissolves  to  a  small  extent  in  that  liquid,  10  parts  of  water  taking  up  about 
1  part  of  ether.  It  may  be  separated  from  alcohol,  provided  the  quantity 
of  the  latter  is  not  excessive,  by  addition  of  water,  and  in  this  manner 
samples  of  commercial  ether  may  be  conveniently  examined.  Ether  dis- 
solves oily  and  fatty  substances  generally,  and  phosphorus  to  a  small  extent, 
also  a  few  saline  compounds  and  some  organic  principles ;  but  it«  powers 
in  this  respect  are  much  more  limited  than  those  of  alcohol  or  water. 

Anhydrous  ether,  subjected  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  yields  the  three  sub- 
stitution-products C^HgOljO,  C^H^Cl^O,  and  C^ClioO,  the  first  two  of  which 
are  liquids,  while  the  third,  produced  by  the  prolonged  action  of  chlorine 
on  ether  in  sunshine,  is  a  crystalline  solid.    The  second  chlorine  compound 
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is  conTorted  by  hjdrogen  Bulphid«  into  the  two  cryBtalline  compounds 
C4HgCV30  and  C^ttfifi. 

Ethyl-methyl  ozidty  Ethylrmethyl  ether^  Ethyl  methyUUe,  or  Methyl  efhyUtte, 
CgH|0  =  C,HgOCH,,  is  produced,  as  already  mentioned,  by  the  action  of 
methyl  iodide  on  potassium  ethylate,  or  of  ethyl  iodide  on  potassium  me- 
thy  late.     It  is  a  very  inflammable  liquid,  boiling  at  11^  C.  (52^  F.). 

Ethyl  Vitrata,  C.HsNOs,  or  C^Mfi^O^—yUric  «/A«r.— When  nitric  acid  is 
heated  with  alcohol  alone,  part  of  the  alcohol  is  ozidixed,  and  the  nitric 
acid  is  reduced  to  nitrous  acid,  which,  with  the  remainder  of  the  alcohol, 
forms  ethyl  nitrite,  C^H^NO^  together  with  other  products;  but  by  adding 
urea  to  the  liquid,  which  decomposes  the  nitrous  acid  as  fast  as  it  is  formed, 
this  action  may  be  prevented,  and  the  alcohol  and  nitric  acid  then  form 
ethyl  nitrate.  The  experiment  is  most  safely  conducted  on  a  small  scale, 
and  the  distillation  must  be  stopped  when  seven-eighths  of  the  whole  have 
passed  over;  a  little  water  added  to  the  distilled  product  separates  the 
nitric  ether.  Nitric  ether  has  a  density  of  1*112;  it  is  insoluble  in  water, 
has  an  agreeable  sweet  taste  and  odor,  and  is  not  decomposed  by  an  aqueous 
solution  of  caustic  potash,  although  that  substance  dissolved  in  alcohol 
attacks  it  even  in  the  cold,  with  production  of  potassium  nitrate.  Its 
vapor  is  apt  to  explode  when  strongly  heated. 

Ethtl  Nitrite,  C.HjONO. — Nitrotu  ether. — Pure  nitrotis  ether  can  only 
be  obtained  by  the  direct  action  of  the  acid  itself  upon  alcohol.  1  part  of 
starch  and  10  parts  of  nitric  acid  are  gently  heated  in  a  capacious  retort 
or  flask,  and  the  vapor  of  nitric  acid  thereby  evolved  is  conducted  into 
alcohol  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  water,  contained  in  a  two-necked 
bottle,  which  is  to  be  plunged  into  cold  water  and  connected  with  a  good 
coadensing  arrangement.  All  elevation  of  temperature  must  be  carefully 
avoided.  The  product  of  this  operation  is  a  pale-yellow  volatile  liquid, 
having  an  exceedingly  agreeable  odor  of  apples:  it  boils  at  16-4*'  C.  (61°  F.), 
and  has  a  density  of  0*947.  It  is  decomposed  by  potash,  without  darkening, 
into  potassium  nitrit'C  and  alcohol. 

Nitrous  ether,  but  contaminated  with  aldehyde,  may  be  prepared  by  the 
following  simple  method.  Into  a  tall  cylindrical  bottle  or  jar  are  to  be  in- 
troduced successively  9  parts  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*880,  4  parts  of  water, 
and  8  parts  of  strong  fuming  nitric  acid;  the  two  latter  are  added  by 
means  of  a  long  funnel  with  a  very  narrow  orifice,  reaching  to  the  bottom 
of  the  bottle,  so  that  the  contents  may  form  three  distinct  strata,  which 
slowly  mix  from  the  solution  of  the  liquids  in  each  other.  The  bottle  is 
then  loosely  slopped,  and  left  two  or  three  days  in  a  cool  place,  after  which 
it  is  found  to  contain  two  layers  of  liquid,  of  which  the  uppermost  is  nitrous 
ether.  It  is  purified  by  rectification.  A  somewhat  similar  product  may  be 
obtained  by  carefully  distilling  a  mixture  of  3  parts  rectified  spirit  and  2 
of  nitric  acid  of  1-28  sp.  gr. :  the  fire  must  be  withdrawn  as  soon  aa  the 
liquid  boils. 

The  Bweet  spirits  of  nitre  of  pharmacy,  prepared  by  distilling  three  pounds 
of  alcohol  with  four  ounces  of  nitric  acid,  is  a  solution  of  nitrous  ether, 
aldehyde,  and  perhaps  other  substances,  in  spirits  of  wine. 

Sthyl  SalphatM. — There  are  two  of  these  ethers,  corresponding  to  the 
methyl  sulphates. 

Acid  Ethyl  sulphate,  Ethylsufphurie  acid  or  Sulphovinie  acid,  C^H^SO^r^ 
C,HjOSO,H*=SO,fOC.H,)(OH)=S04(C.Hj)H,  which  has  the  composition  of 
sulphuric  acid,  SO4H2,  with  half  the  hydrogen  replaced  by  ethyl,  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  alcohol.  To  prepare  it,  strong 
rectified  spirit  of  wine  is  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid ;  the  mixture  is  heated  to  its  boiling  point,  and  then  left  to  cool. 
When  cold,  it  is  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  neatralized 
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with  chalk,  whereby  much  calciam  sulphate  is  produced.  The  mass  is 
placed  upon  a  cloth  filter,  drained,  and  pressed;  and  the  clear  solution  is 
eraporated  to  a  small  bulk  by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  filtered  from  a 
little  sulphate,  and  left  to  crystalline:  the  product  is  calcium  ethylrulphaief 
in  beautiful,  colorless,  transparent  crystals,  containing  ( 80^)3^0,115) ^Ca^^ 
20H^  They  dissoWe  in  an  equal  weight  of  cold  water,  and  effloresce  in  a 
dry  atmosphere. 

Barium  ethyUulphaU,  {^O^JiCfi^'BiL'' .  20H,,  equally  soluble,  and  still 
more  beautiful,  may  be  produced  by  substituting,  in  the  above  process, 
barium  carbonate  for  chalk :  from  this  substance  the  acid  may  be  procured 
by  exactly  precipitating  the  base  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporat- 
ing the  filtered  solution  in  a  vacuum  at  the  temperature  of  the  air.  It 
forms  a  sour,  syrupy  liquid,  in  which  sulphuric  acid  cannot  be  recognized 
by  the  ordinary  reagents,  and  is  very  easily  decomposed  by  heat,  and  even 
by  long  exposure  in  the  vacuum  of  the  air-pump.  AH  the  ethylsulphates 
are  soluble;  the  solutions  are  decomposed  by  ebullition.  The  lead-salt  re- 
sembles the  barium-compound.  The  potassium  salt,  S04(C3H5)K — easily 
made  by  decomposing  calcium  ethylsulphate  with  potassium  carbonate^is 
anhydrous,  permanent  in  the  air,  very  soluble,  and  crystallizes  well. 

Potassium  ethylsulphate  distilled  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  gives 
ether;  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  alcohol;  and  with  strong  acetic  acid, 
acetic  ether.  The  ethylsulphates  heated  with  calcium  or  barium  hydrate, 
yield  a  sulphate  of  the  base  and  alcohol. 

Isethionie  acid,  C^H^SO^,  an  acid  isomeric  with  ethylsulphurio  acid,  is  ob- 
tained, as  already  observed,  by  boiling  ethionic  acid  (p.  618)  with  water; 
also  by  the  prolonged  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  or  sulphuric  oxide  on 
alcohol  or  ether,  and  is  found  among  the  residues  of  the  preparation  of 
ether.  It  is  a  viscid,  strongly  acid  liquid,  which  decomposes  acetates  and 
common  salt,  bears  without  decomposition  a  heat  of  160^  C.  (302^  F.),  but 
blackens  at  a  higher  temperature. 

The  metallic  isetMonatet  are  soluble  and  crystallizable,  and  are  distin- 
guished from  the  ethylsulphates,  with  which  they  are  isomeric,  by  their 
much  greater  stability,  most  of  them  sustaining,  without  alteration,  a  tem- 
perature of  200*>  C.  (892°  F.). 

Potassium  isethionate,  C,H5KS04,  distilled  with  phosphorus  pentachlo- 
ride,  yields  iaethionic  chlariae,  C^H^SOjCl,;  and  this  compound,  heated  in 
sealed  tubes  with  ammonia,  is  converted  into  faurtn,  a  neutral  crystallizable 
substance  likewise  obtained  from  bile : 

C,H.S0,C1,    -h    NH,    +    OH,    =    2Ha    +    C,H,NSOg. 
Isethionio  Taurin. 

chloride. 

Taurin,  treated  with  nitrous  acid,  is  reconverted  into  isethionie  acid. 

Neutral  Ethyl  sulphate^  SO^fC^H^),,  or  80^(00211^)^  is  formed  by  passing 
the  vapor  of  sulphuric  oxide  into  perfectly  anhydrous  ether.  A  syrupy 
liquid  is  produced,  which,  when  shaken  with  4  vols,  of  water  and  1  vol.  of 
ether,  separates  into  two  layers,  the  lower  containing  ethylsulphurio  acid 
and  various  other  compounds,  while  the  upper  layer  consists  of  an  ethereal 
solution  of  neutral  ethyl  sulphate.  At  a  gentle  heat  the  ether  is  vplatilized, 
and  the  ethyl  sulphate  remains  as  a  colorless  liquid.  It  cannot  be  distilled 
without  decomposition. 

Bthyl  Sulphites. — The  acid  sulphite,  or  EthyUulphurous  acid,  S0,(C,H5)H, 
is  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  eth^'l  sulphhydrate  or  sulpho- 
cyanate.  When  concentrated  by  evaporation  it  is  a  heavy  oil  of  specific 
gravity  1*80.  It  is  a  monobasic  acid,  forming  crystallizable  salts,  which 
decompose  when  heated,  giving  off  sulphurous  oxide. — Neutral  Ethyl  sul- 
phite, SO|(C,Hf ),  is  obtained  by  adding  absolute  alcohol  in  excess  to  phloriuQ 
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bisulphide  (p.  208).  Hydrochloric  acid  is  CTolved,  and  sulphnr  deposited, 
while  the  ethyl  sulphite  distils  as  a  limpid  strongly^smelling  liquid,  of  sp. 
gr.  1*086,  boiling  at  170^;  it  is  slowly  decomposed  by  water. 

Ethyl  Phosphates. — Three  ethyl  orthophosphates  have  been  obtained, 
two  acid  and  one  neutral,  analogous  in  composition  to  the  sodium  phos- 
phates ;  also  a  neutral  pyrophosphate. 

Monethylic  phosphate,  or  Elhylphosphoric  add,  VO^iQJR^U^  or  (PO)^^' 
(OC,Hf  )(0H)|,  also  called  Photphovmic  add.  This  acid  is  bibasio.  Its  barium 
salt  is  prepared  by  heating  to  82®  C.  ^180®  F.)  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of 
strong  alcohol  and  syrupy  phosphoric  acid,  diluting  this  mixture,  after  the 
lapse  of  24  hours,  with  water,  and  neutralizing  with  barium  carbonate. 
The  solution  of  ethylphosphate,  separated  by  filtration  from  the  insoluble 
phosphate,  is  eyaporated  at  a  moderate  temperature.  The  ssit  crystallizes 
in  brilliant  hexagonal  plates,  which  ha^e  a  pearly  lustre,  and  are  more 
soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water;  it  dissolves  in  15  parts  of  water  at  20^ 
C.  (68°  F.).  The  crysUls  conUin  P0^(C,H.)Ba''.60Hy  From  this  salt 
the  acid  may  be  obtained  by  precipitating  the  barium  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  evaporating  the  filtered  liquid  in  the  vacuum  of  the  air-pump :  it 
forms  a  colorless,  syrupy  liquid,  of  intensely  sour  taste,  sometimes  exhibit- 
ing appearances  of  crystallization.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  and  easily  decomposed  by  heat  when  in  a  concentrated  state. 
The  ethylphosphates  of  calcium,  silver,  and  lead  possess  but  little  solubil- 
ity; those  of  the  alkali-metaU,  magnesium,  and  strontium,  are  freely 
soluble. 

Diethylk  phosphate,  or  Dieihylphotphorie  add,  PO^(C,H.),H,  or  (POy 
(0,C2n^),(0H),  is  a  monobasic  acid,  obtained,  together  with  the  preceding, 
by  the  action  of  syrupy  phosphoric  acid  upon  alcohol.  Its  barium,  silver, 
and  lead-salts  are  more  soluble  than  the  methylphosphntes.  The  calcium 
salt,  (P04^,(C,H5).Ca'^  and  the  lead-salt,  (PO^),(C,H^),Pb'^  are  anhydrous. 

Triethyiic  photphate,  PO^CCjH,),,  or  fPOl^^^COCjHj),,  is  obtained  in  small 
quantity  by  heating  the  lead-salt  of  aiethylphosphoric  acid  to  100®,  more 
easily  by  the  action  of  ethyl-iodide  on  triargentic  phosphate,  or  of  phos- 
phorus oxychloride  on  sodium  ethylate: 

SCgHjONa    -h    (PO)'^'Cl,    =    8NaCl    +    (PO)^''(OC,H,V 
It  is  a  limpid  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1072  at  12®  C.  (54®  F.),  boiling  at  215®  C. 
(129®  F.),  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  also  "in  water,  by  which  how* 
ever  it  is  slowly  decomposed. 

Tetrethylie  Pyrophosphate,  PsOfrC.Hf)^,  produced  by  the  action  of  ethyl 
iodide  on  argentic  pyrophosphate,  is  a  viscid  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1*172  at  17® 
C.  (63®  F.),  decomposed  by  potash,  with  formation  of  potassium  diethyl- 
phosphate. 

Ethyl  Borates. — Three  of  these  ethers  are  known,  vis. : 

Triethylio  borate  .         (C,H5)jB03, 

Monethylic  borate        .  C,HfBOy 

Ethylio  .nhydroborate,   j  2C,H,B0. .  B.O,. 
or  biborate       .        .     j       «   »      i      «  » 

JViethylk  borate  is  formed  by  the  action  of  boron  trichloride  on  alcohol : 
8C,H,(0H)     +    BCl,    =    8HC1    +    (C,He),BO^ 

It  is  a  thin  limpid  liquid,  of  agreeable  odor,  sp.  gr.  0*886,  boiling  at 
119®  C.  (246®  F),  decomposed  by  water.  Its  alcoholic  solution  burns  with 
a  fine  green  flame,  throwing  off  a  thicit  smoke  of  boric  acid. 

Monethylic  borate,  C^H^BOy  is  formed,  with  separation  of  boric  acid,  by 
the  action  of  alcohol  on  the  anhydroborate : 

2C,H,B0,.B,0t    -h    C,H4(0H)    =    HBO,    -f    SCflfiOr 
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It  is  a  eolorlesB,  mobile  liquid,  resembling  trietliylic  borate.  The  oiiAy- 
droborat€,  2G,H|B0, .  B,Og,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  boric  oxide  on  an 
equal  weight  of  anhydrous  alcohol,  and  may  be  obtained  by  concentration, 
in  the  form  of  a  yiscid  liquid,  which  solidifies  at  300®  C.  (672®  F.),  glTing 
off  alcohol  Taper  and  ethene  gas,  and  leaying  boric  oxide. 

Bthyl  Silieates.  —  TeireihyUc  tOieaU,  (C,H5)4Si04,  or  Si^'COC.H,).,  is  pro- 
duced by  treating  silicic  chloride  with  a  small  quantity  of  anhydrous  al- 
cohol: 

4C,H.0H    +    SiG4    r=    4HC1    +    Si(0C,H,)4. 

It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  having  a  rather  pleasant  ethereal  odor,  and  strong 
peppery  taste;  sp.  gr.  0*998  at  20®.  It  boils  without  decomposition  be- 
twera  166®  and  160®  C.  (829®-830®  F.),  and  when  set  on  fire  burns  with  a 
dazzling  flame,  diffusing  a  white  smoke  of  finely  divided  silica.  It  is  de- 
composed slowly  by  water,  quickly  by  ammonia  and  the  fixed  alkalies. 

DielhjfUe  tOieaU,  (C,H^)^iO,,  or  (SiO)^^(OCsH5)^  is  produced,  according 
to  Ebelmen,*  by  the  action  of  silicic  chloride  on  aqueous  alcohol: 

2CA0H    +    OH,    +    SiCl^    a   4HCI    4-    (SiO)(OC,H,),. 

It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1  079,  boiling  at  350®  C.  (662®  F. ),  decomposed 
by  water,  with  separation  of  silica.  On  distilling  it  with  a  small  quantity  of 
aqueous  alcohol,  a  liquid  remains  in  the  retort  consisting  of  diethylio  di- 
siUcate,  (CjHJjSijOj.  or  (C,H,),SiO, .  SiO- 

Hexethylic  tbsilieate,  (C,Hs)eSi,Oy,  or  6(C.H.)4SiO^.  2SiO|.— Friedel  and 
Crafts*  were  not  able  to  obtain  the  two  ethylio  silicates  last  mentioned; 
but  baring  prepared  a  considerable  quantity  of  tetrethylio  silicate  with  al- 
cohol that  was  not  quite  anhydrous,  they  found  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
product  distilled  over  toward  240®,  and  that  it  was  not  possible,  by  distil- 
lation under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  to  obtain  a  product  of 
definite  boiling  point.  By  distillation  in  a  vacuum,  however  (under  a  pres- 
sure of  8  to  6  millimetres),  they  obtained,  after  eight  fractionations,  a  pro- 
duct boiling  between  126®  and  180®  C.  (267®-266®  F.),  and  having  the  com- 
position of  hexethylic  dinlieate.  This  ether  is  a  slightly  oily  liquid,  having 
a  rather  fragrant  odor,  like  that  of  tetrethylic  silicate,  and  a  specific  grav- 
ity of  1-0196  at  0®. 

Silicic  ethers  containing  ethyl  and  methyl,  and  ethyl  and  amyl,  have 
likewise  been  obtained. 

The  ethylic  ethers  of  organic  acids  (carbon  acids)  will  be  described  in 
connection  with  those  acids. 

Ethyl  Snlph-hydrata,  or  Hereaptan,  C^H^SH.  —  This  compound,  the  sul- 
phur analogue  of  ethyl  alcohol,  is  produced  analogously  to  methyl 
snlph-hydrate  (p.  615),  by  the  action  of  potassium  sulph-hydrate  on  cal- 
cium ethylsulphate.  A  solution  of  caustic  potash  of  sp.  gr.  1*28  or  1*8,  is 
saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  mixed  in  a  retort  with  an  equal 
volume  of  solution  of  calcium  ethylsulphate  of  the  same  density.  The  re- 
tort is  connected  with  a  good  condenser,  and  heat  is  applied  by  means  of  a 
bath  of  salt  and  water.  Mercaptan  and  water  distil  over  together,  and 
are  easily  separated  by  a  tap-funnel.  The  product  thus  obtained  is  a 
colorless,  limpid  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  0*842,  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  easily 
miscible,  on  the  contrary,  with  alcohol.  It  boils  at  86®  C.  (96®  F.).  The 
vapor  of  mercaptan  has  a  most  intolerable  odor  of  onions,  which  adheres 
to  the  clothes  and  person  with  great  obstinacy :  it  is  very  inflammable,  and 
burns  with  a  blue  flame. 

When  mercaptan  is  brought  into  contact  with  mercuric  oxide,  even  in 

•  Ann.  Chlm.  Pbyi.  [8]  xyL  144.  f  Ann.  ChUn.  Phyi.  [4]  is.  S. 
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the  cold,  yiolent  reaetion  ensues,  water  is  formed,  and  a  white  rabstanee  is 
produced,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  separating  from  that  liquid  in  distinct 
crystals  which  contain  (C,H5)^^Hg^^.  This  compound  is  decomposed  bj 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  mercuric  sulphide  being  thrown  down,  and  mer^ 
captan  reproduced.  By  adding  solutions  of  lead,  copper,  siWer,  and  gold 
to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  mercaptan,  corresponding  compounds  containing 
those  metals  are  formed.  Caustic  potash  produces  no  effect  upon  mercap- 
tan, but  potassium  displaces  hydrogen,  and  gives  rise  to  a  crystallisable 
compound,  C|HfSK,  soluble  in  water.     Sodium  acts  in  a  similar  manner. 

Bthyl  Sulphides.  — Three  of  these  compounds  haye  been  obtuned,  analo- 
gous in  composition  to  the  methyl  sulphides,  and  produced  by  similar  re- 
actions. The  monoiulpkide,  (C,Hj)S,  or  C^H^SC^Hj,  is  a  colorless  oily  liquid, 
baring  a  very  pungent  alliaceous  odor,  a  specific  gravity  of  0'826  at  20^  C. 
(68<>  F.),  and  boiling  at  72<>  C.  (162<>  F.).  It  is  very  inflammable,  and  bums 
with  a  blue  flame.  When  poured  into  chlorine  gas,  it  takes  fire ;  but  when 
dry  chlorine  is  passed  into  a  flask  containing  it,  not  at  first  into  the  liquid, 
the  Tessel  being  kept  cool  and  in  the  shade,  substitution-products  are 
formed  and  hydrochloric  acid  is  copiously  eToWed.  The  product  consists 
chiefly  of  dkhloreihyUc  ttdphide^  (C^H^Cl)^.  If  the  action  takes  place  in 
diffused  daylight,  and  without  external  cooling,  the  compounds  (C,H,CI,)jB 
and  (C^CL),^  are  obtained,  which  may  be  separated  by  fractional  distil- 
lation, the  first  boiling  between  189°  and  192<>  C.  (372<>-878<»P.),  the  second 
between  217''  and  222<'  C.  (423-482<'  F.).  The  action  of  chlorine  on  ethyl 
sulphide  in  sunshine  yields  a  more  highly  chlorinated  compound,  probably 
(C,C1,)^. 

Ethyl  hUtUphide^  (^t^c)i^r  obtained  by  distilling  potassium  bisulphide 
with  potassium  ethylsulphate  or  with  ethyl  oxalate,  is  a  colorless  oily  liquid, 
Tery  inflammable,  boiling  at  Idl"*  C.  (302^  F.).  The  trindphide,  (C,Hg)y3^ 
is  a  heavy  oily  liquid,  obtained  by  acting  in  like  manner  on  potassium 
pentasulphide. 

Triethylsnlphnrens  Compounds.* — When  ethyl  monosulphide  and  ethyl 
iodide  are  heated  together,  they  unite  and  form  ndphurout  iodotrietkide, 
(C,Hj)iS .  C,HfI,  or  8^(C.H,)3l,  which  crystallizes  in  needles.  The  same 
compound  is  formed  by  tne  action  of  ethyl  iodide  on  ethyl  sulph-hydrate : 

2C,H,I        +        C,H,SH        =        HI        -I-        S(CA),I, 

or  of  hydrogen  iodide  on  ethyl  monosulphide : 

HI        +        2(C,Hj)^        =        C,e,SH        +        S(C,H,),I. 

Sulphurous  iodotriethide  is  insoluble  in  ether,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
crystallizes  from  the  solution  in  white  deliquescent  needles  belonging  to  the 
monoclinic  system.     It  unites  with  metallic  chlorides. 

Ethyl  chloride  and  ethyl  bromide  unite  in  like  manner,  but  less  readily, 
with  ethyl  sulphide,  forming  the  compounds  8(C,HQ)yCl  and  S(C,H5)3Br, 
both  of  which  crystallize  in  needles. 

By  treating  the  iodine  compound  with  recently  precipitated  silver  oxide, 
a  strongly  alkaline  solution  is  obtained,  which  dries  up  over  oil  of  ritriol 
to  a  crystalline  deliquescent  mass,  consisting  of  sulphnrout  triethyl-hydroxy' 
late,  {Cfi^)fi{OB.).  The  solution  of  this  substance  dissolves  the  skin  like 
caustic  potash,  and  forms  similar  precipitates  with  various  metallic  salta. 
It  neutralizes  acids,  forming  definite  crystallisable  salts,  e.y.,  the  mtraUj 
(C,H5)^0N0y  the  aeetaU  (C,H,),S(00,H,OJ,  &c. 

The  formulsd  of  these  compounds  show  tnat  sulphur  is  at  least  quadrl- 
Talent  (p.  237). 

*  A.  vtm  O^de,  Clicm.  Soc.  Journal,  xvil.  108.  CliAoifn,  Ann.  Ch.  Pbarm.  cxxxv.  362; 
cxxzvi.  161.    ItehHt  ^Qu.  Ch.  fthACO^*  Sappl.  iv.  83. 
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PROPYL  ALOOHOLS  AND  ETHSBS. 


It  hM  already  been  obseryed  that  the  three-carbon  alcohol,  C,H,0,  is 
susceptible  of  two  isomeric  modifications,  namelj : 


CHg 
fCHjCHs  I 

Normal  Propyl  alcohol       C  <{  H,  or     CH,  thus 

loH  I 

CHjOH 

r^H,  H,C  CH, 

L«>propyl  alcohol  ^  •%  h  *        ®'  V 

(^H  HCOH 

each  of  which  may  give  rise  to  a  corresponding  set  of  ethers  and  other 
deriTatiyes.  The  normal  propyl  compounds,  howeyer,  are  but  little  known, 
none  of  them  baring  yet  been  prepared  synthetically,  except  propylamine 
and  propyl  cyanide,  to  be  afterwards  considered.  Chancel,  in  1853,  by 
subjecting  the  fusel-oil  of  marc  brandy,  prepared  in  the  south  of  Prance, 
to  fractional  distillation,  obtained  a  number  of  alcohols,  among  which  was 
one  to  which  he  assigned  the  composition  CgH,0;  this  has  usually  been 
regarded  as  normal  propyl  alcohol,  but  it  was  not  obtained  pure,  and  is 
altogether  very  little  known. 

Isopropyl  Alcohol,  CH(CH,),OH.-^ This  alcohol  is  prepared:  1.  From 
acetone,  (CO)^^(CH,)^  by  direct  addition  of  hydrogen,  CTolyed  by  the 
action  of  water  on  sodium  amalgam : 

H|C  CH|  H«C  CHa 

V  +        H,        =  V 

CO  HCOH 

Acetone.  Isopropyl 

alcohol. 

This  mode  of  synthesis  affords  direct  proof  of  the  constitution  of  iso- 
propylic  alcohol,  the  addition  of  the  two  hydrogen* atoms  being  tantamount 
to  the  replacement  of  the  biyalent  radical  oxygen  by  the  two  monad  radi- 
cals, hydrogen  and  hydroxyl. 

2.  Isopropyl  iodide  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  iodine  and  phosphorus 
on  glycerin ;  this  iodide  is  easily  conrerted  into  the  oxalate  or  acetate  by 
treatment  with  siWer  oxalate  or  acetate ;  and  Arom  either  of  these  ethers 
the  alcohol  may  be  obtained  by  distillation  with  potash  or  soda. 

Isopropyl  alcohol  is  a  colorless,  not  very  mobile  liquid,  baring  a  peculiar 
odor,  a  specific  grarity  of  0  791  at  15°  C.  (60<>  P.),  boiling  at  88°  to  84°  C. 
(181°-183°P.),  under  a  barometric  pressure  of  789  millimetres,  not  freesing 
at  20°.  It  does  not  act  on  polarized  light.  It  is  rery  difficult  to  dry,  as  it 
mixes  with  water  in  all  proportions,  and  forms  with  it  three  definite  and 
▼cry  sUble  hydrates,  rii.,  3C,H^0.20H,,  boiling  at  78°-80°  C.  (172°-176° 
P.);  2C,H,0.0H,,  boiling  at  80°;  and  8CjH,0.0H,,  boiling  at  81°.  The 
second  of  these  hydrates  exhibits'a  rery  close  resemblance  to  ethyl  alcohol, 
and  has  the  same  percentage  composition,  boils  at  nearly  the  same  tem- 
perature, and  likewise  yields  acetic  acid  by  oxidation  (see  p.  582);  more- 
orer  it  retains  its  water  of  hydration  so  obstinately,  that  it  does  not  eren 
change  the  white  color  of  anhydrous  cupric  sulphate  to  blue.  The  readiest 
mode  of  distinguishing  between  this  hydrate  and  ethyl  alcohol  is  to  submit 
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them  to  the  action  of  iodine  and  phoBphonu,  whereby  the  former  ia  eon- 
Terted  into  ieopropyl  iodide,  the  latter  into  ethyl  iodide. 

The  characteristic  property  of  isopropyl  alcohol  is  that  it  yields  acetone 
by  oxidation  with  dilute  chromic  acid,  this  transformation  being  the  reyerae 
of  that  by  which  it  is  produced: 

HjC  CH,  H,C  CH. 

V         +         ^       =  V  +     OH, 

HCOH  CO 

On  pushing  the  oxidation  fturther,  the  aoetone  breaks  up  into  acetic  acid, 
carbon  dioxide  and  water : 

CO(CHg),    +    04    =    CO(OHg)OH    +    CO,    +    OH, 
Acetone.  Acetic  acid. 

The  CTolution  of  carbon  dioxide  in  this  reaction  affords  a  further  distinc- 
tion between  hydrated  isopropyl  alcohol  and  ethyl  alcohol. 

The  formation  of  a  ketone  by  oxidation  is  the  essential  characteristic  of 
a  secondary  alcohol,  and  is  an  immediate  consequence  of  its  structure. 
The  primary  alcohols,  C.  Hi.+|0,  are  directly  converted  by  oxidation  into 
aldehydes,  C,  H^O,  and  acids, C. H^Oy  not  into  ketones;  thus: 

CH,  CH, 

I  +  0         «  OH,         +         I 

CH/)H  H— C=0 

Ethyl  alcohoL  Aldehyde. 

C^^O  +  0  =s  CjH^O, 

Aldehyde.  Acetic  acid. 

Liopropyl  alcohol,  heated  with  acetic  acid,  or  with  potassium  acetate  and 
sulphuric  acid,  is  converted  into  iaopropyl  acetate^  CH(CH,),OC,H,0. 

IsopnoPTL  loDins,  CH(CH,)^,  is  most  couTeniently  prepared  by  the  ac- 
tion of  hydriodic  acid,  concentrated  and  in  larger  excess,  on  glycerin 
(propenyl  alcohol)  0,H,0,: 

CfHA    +    6HI    ==    C,H^I    +    80H,    +    21^ 

The  iodine,  as  fast  as  it  is  set  free  by  the  reaction,  may  be  reconyerted 
into  hydriodic  acid  by  means  of  phosphorus,  and  will  then  be  ready  to 
act  upon  another  portion  of  glycerin.  It  may  also  be  produced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  hydriodic  acid  on  isopropyl  alcohol,  aUyl  iodide,  C,H,I,  propene,  or 
propene  alcohol. 

Isopropyl  iodide  is  an  oil  boiling  at  SV^-W  C.  (192o>l94«'  F.),  and  having 
a  specific  gravity  of  1  *70.  With  tocUum  in  presence  of  ether  it  yields  pro- 
pene, propane,  and  di-isopropyl,  CgHj^.  JBramme  expels  the  iodine  and 
forms  isopropyl  bromide. 


QUAETYL  OR  BUTYL  ALCOHOLS  AND  ETHERS. 

Theory  indicates  the  existence  of  four  alcohols  included  in  the  formula 
O4H]0O,  two  primary,  one  secondary,  and  one  tertiary ;  thus, 
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Primary.  Secondary.      Tertiary. 


CHg  HjCCH,  CH,  H-CICH, 

L  V  I  V 

CH,  CH  CH,  COH 

CH,  H,COH        H.COH  CH, 

HjCOH  CH, 

Propyl  carbinol     Isopropyl    Methyl-ethyl    Trimethyl 

oarbinol         carbinol  oarbiuoL 

f  CH,CH,CH, 
Propyl  Carbinol,  C  •{  H,  . — This  alcohol  is  obtained  fh>m  quartyl 

(OH 

chloride,  C^HgCl  (produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  or  quartane  or  diethyl, 
Cj^Hi,),  by  heating  that  chloride  with  potassium  acetate  and  strong  acetic 
acid,  whereby  it  is  converted  into  quartyl  acetate,  and  treating  that  com- 
pound with  barium  hydrate.  The  alcohol  thus  prepared  yields  butyric 
acid  by  oxidation.* 

{CH(CH,), 
H,  . — This  yariety  of  primary  batyl-alcohol 

was  found  by  Wnrti  in  the  ftisel-oil  obtained  by  fermenting  the  molasses 
of  beet-root  sugar.  To  separate  it,  this  oil  is  submitted  to  fractional  distil- 
lation, and  the  liquid  boiling  between  108^  and  118°  is  repeatedly  rectified 
orer  potassium  hydrate,  till  it  boils  constantly  at  110<>  C.  (230''  F.). 

Pure  isopropyl  carbinol  is  a  colorless  liquid,  haring  an  odor  somewhat 
like  that  of  amyl  al<:ohol,  but  less  pungent,  and  more  yinous :  sp.  gr.  sa 
0-8082  at  IS'b"*  C.  (65''  F.).  It  dissolves  in  10}  times  its  weight  of  water, 
and  is  separated  therefrom,  as  an  oil,  by  calcium  chloride,  sodium  chloride, 
and  other  soluble  salts.  By  oxidation  it  is  converted  into  butyric  acid, 
C^HgO,.  whence  it  appears  to  be  a  primary  alcohol.  Formerly  also  this  alco- 
hol was  assumed  to  have  the  constitution  represented  by  the  first  of  the  for- 
mulas above  given ;  in  other  words,  to  consist  of  propt/l-carbmol  fCHJ(^fHj)OH ; 
and  all  the  other  alcohols  of  the  series  produced  by  fermentation  were  sup- 
posed to  be  similarly  constituted.  This  assumption,  however,  did  not 
rest  on  very  exact  experimental  data;  and  from  recent  experiments  by 
Erlenmeyer,f  it  appears  that  butyl  alcohol  produced  by  fermentation  con- 
sists of  isopropi/i-earbinol,  CH,[CH(CH,),]OH,  or  is  represented  by  the 
second  of  the  formulae  above  given  for  the  primary  four-carbon  alcohol. 

Isopropyl-carbinol  is  acted  upon  by  acids  and  other  chemical  reagents 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  common  alcohol  (methyl-carbinol).  With 
strong  sulphuric  acid  it  yields  quartyl-ndphurie  acid^  S04H(C4H,),  if  the  mix- 
ture is  kept  cool ;  but  on  heating  the  liquid  quartern,  or  butyUnt,  C^H,  is 
given  off  mixed  with  sulphurous  oxide  and  carbon  dioxide.  Heated  with 
kydroehlork  acid  in  a  sealed  tube,  or  treated  with  phosphorus  pentachhride  or 
ozy chloride,  it  is  converted  into  quartyl  chloride,  C^H,Cl,  or  chloroquartane, 
an  ethereal  liquid,  having  a  pungent  odor,  and  boiling  at  70°  C.  (158°  F.); 
guartyl  bromide,  C^H^Br,  obtained  in  like  manner,  boils  at  89°,  the  iodide 
C^H,!,  at  121°  C.  (250  F.).  The  iodide  is  decomposed  by  potassium  or 
Bodiam,  yielding  diquartyl  or  dibutyl,  C,Hj,,  probably : 

*  ft^ffyeM,  Ann.  Ch.  Ph«nn.  cxxx^  238. 

t  Zeitjichrin  fllr  Chemis.  N«iie  Bathe,  iii.  117.    The  detailB  of  the  investigation  are  not  yet 
poblidietL 
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HgCv         H    H  H    H 

'    AA     ^- 


H,C-' 


•CH, 


•CH. 


a  limpid  liquid,  lighter  than  water,  and  boiling  at  105<»  G.  (221  *»  F.).     The 
same  hydrocarbon  is  obtained  by  the  eleotrolysis  of  valeric  acid,  C^ELyflj. 


i&^.- 


Hub 


i  OH 

alcohol  10  obtained  from  erythrite  {eriftkromannite)^  a  saccharine  substance 
having  the  composition  of  a  tetratomic  alcohol,  C^H,oO^,  or  C4Hf(0H)|. 
The  erythrite,  distilled  with  ftiming  hydriodic  acid,  yields  methyl-ethyl- 
iodomethane,  or  secondary  butyl  iodide,  C(CH,)(C,H.)HI,  and  this  liquid, 

ide,  is  couTcrtea  into  methyl-ethyl  carbinol: 


treated  with  moist  silver  oxide. 


C(CH,)(C,H,)HI    +    AgOH    =    Agl    + 
Hethyl-ethyl  lodo-  Silver  Silver 


methane. 


hydrate.       iodide. 


C(CH,)(C,H5)H0H. 

Methyl-ethyl- 

carbinoL 


Methyl-ethyl  cvbinol  is  a  colorless  oily  liquid,  having  a  strong  odor  and 
burning  taste,  a  specific  gravity  of  0-86  at  0*»,  and  boiling  at  »6*-98*>  C. 
(208^-208®  F.)  (about  10®  C.  (18**  F.)  lower  than  the  primary  alcohol).  When 
heated  to  2&(r  C.  (482*»  F.),  it  is  for  the  most  part  resolved  into  water  and 
quartene  or  butylene:  C^Hi^O  =  OH,  +  C^Hg. 

Methyl-ethyl  Iodomethane,  or  Secondary  Butyl  iodide,  prepared  as  above,  or 
by  the  action  of  strong  hydriodic  acid  on  the  alcohol,  is  a  liquid  having  a 
pleasant  ethereal  odor,  a  specific  gravity  of  1-682  at  0«,  1-600  at  20«»  C. 
(68«  F.)  and  1-684  at  80*»  C.  (86®  F.).  It  boils  at  118*>  C.  (244«  F.).  Bromine 
decomposes  it,  expelling  the  iodine  and  forming  quaHene  dibromide 
C4H.CL  When  distilled  with  alcoholic  potash  it  gives  off  quartene..  This 
tendency  to  give  off  the  corresponding  define  is  characteristic  of  all  the 
secondary  alcohols  and  ethers,  as  will  be  further  noticed  in  connection  with 
the  five-carbon  compounds. 

Trimethyl  Carbinol  or  Tertiary  Butyl  Alcohol,  C  |  ^*\  i«  produced  by 

treating  sine  methide  with  carbonyl  chloride  (phosgene  gas)  or  acetyl 
chloride,  and  submitting  the  product  te  the  action  of  water.* 


2C0CH.a 

Acetyl 
chloride. 

(CH,), 


2C0C1,    4.  Zn(CH,),  =    ZnCl,    + 

Carbonyl  Zinc                Zinc, 

chloride.  methide.          chloride. 

COCH/Jl    +  Zn(CH,),  =    ZnO      +    ^{  CI 

Acetyl 
chloride. 


+ 


Zinc 
methide. 

HOH 
Water. 


Zinc.  Trimethyl 

oxide.        chloromethane. 


=    HCl       -t-    C 


{<SI'>- 


Trimethyl 
carbinol. 


Trimethyl- 
chloromethane. 

When  acetyl  chloride  is  used,  the  formation  of  trimethyl-chloromethane 
takes  place  by  a  very  simple  reaction.     In  the  case  of  carbonyl  chloride  it 
•  BuUterw/f  Z«itaciirift  fUr  Ohem.  und  Pharm.  186i,  pp.  886,  702. 
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takes  pUee  by  two  stages,  the  first  of  which  is  the  prodnetion  of  meetyl 
ehloride.  The  other  tertiaiy  alcohols,  to  be  noticed  hereafter,  are  obtained 
by  similar  series  of  reactions. 

The  properties  of  this,  and  of  the  other  tertiary  alcohols,  haTo  not  been 
much  stu<Ued.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  primaiy  and  secondaiy 
alcohols  by  the  products  which  &ey  yield  with  oxidising  agents.  Primary 
alcohols  of  the  series  C.  Ha^+jO,  oxidising  with  chromic  acid,  yield,  as  already 
observed^  the  corresponding  acids,  C,  Hi^O,;  secondary  alcohols,  the  corre> 
spending  ketones.  Tertiary  alcohols,  on  the  other  hand,  are  split  up  by 
oxidation,  yielding  bodies  containing  a  smaller  number  of  carbon-atoms : 
thus,  trimethyl  carbinol  is  conTcrted  by  oxidising  agents  into  formie  and 
propionic  acids : 

^A^vP    +    04    =    CH,0.    +     C,H,0,    +    OH, 
Trimethyl  Formie         Propionic 

oarbinoL  acid.  acid. 


QUINTTL  OB  AMTL  ALOOHOLS  AND  ETHBB& 

The  formula  C^HjpO  may  include  six  different  alcohols:  two  primaiy, 
three  secondary,  and  one  tertiary,  Tis. : 


Primary      C- 


and 


Secondary  C 


CH|CH|CH|GHg 
H 
H 
OH 
Butyl  carbinoL 

rCH,CH,CHg         rCH(CH,), 
CH, 
H 
OH 


rCH,CH(CH,), 
H 
H 
OH 
Isobutyl  carbinoL* 

CH,CH, 

and   c\^*^^» 


Methyl-propyl      Methyl-isopropyl 
carbinoL  carbinoL 


OH 

Diethyl 

earbinoL 


Tertiary      C- 


CH.CH, 

CH 

PI,*        Dimethyl-ethyl  earbinoL 


CH. 
OH 


Of  these,  howeyer,  only  two  have  been  distinguished  with  certainty,  tis., 
a  primary  alcohol,  produced  by  fermentation,  and  a  secondary  slcohol  ob- 
tained from  the  corresponding  oleftne,  namely,  quintene  or  amylene. 

Isobntyl  Carbinol,  CH2(CfHy)0H. — This,  according  to  Erlenmeyer,  is  the 
ordinary  amyl  alcohol  produced  by  fermentation.  In  the  manufacture  of 
brandy  from  com,  potatoes,  or  the  must  of  grapes,  the  ethyl  alcohol  is 
found  to  be  accompanied  by  an  acrid  oily  liquid  called  fuselroUy  which  is 
▼ery  difficult  to  separate  completely  from  the  ethyl  alcohol.  It  passes  over, 
howcTor,  in  considerable  quantity  towards  the  end  of  the  distillation,  and 
may  be  collected  apart,  washed  by  agitation  with  several  successiTC  por- 
tions of  water  to  free  it  from  ethyl  alcohol,  and  re-distilled.  The  liquid 
thus  obtained  consists  chiefly  of  amyl  alcohol,  sometimes  mixed  with  pro- 
pylic,  butylic,  and  other  alcohols.  The  amyl  alcohol  may  be  obtained  pure  by 
fradtional  distillation,  the  portion  which  passes  over  between  128°  and  182° 
C.  (262°-270°  F. )  being  collected  apart.  Potato  fusel-oil  consists  almost  wholly 
of  ethyl  and  amyl  alcohols,  the  latter  constituting  the  greater  quantity. 

*  TI16  fontH»rbon  ndlcal  derived  ftom  methyl  by  ■abBtftation  of  isopropyl  for  one  atom 
of  fajdrogen  maj  b«  called  jsoquortyl  or  laobatyl. 
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Amy]  aloohol  i«  an  oilj,  eolorlen,  mobile  liquid,  haTUig  an  odor  pe«oliftr 
to  iUelf,  and  a  burning  acrid  taste.  Its  vapor  when  inhaled  produces 
coughing  and  oppression  of  the  chest.  Its  specific  graTity  is  0*8111.  When 
dropped  on  paper  it  forms  a  greasy  stain,  which,  howcTer,  disappears  alter 
a  while.  It  is  not  perceptibly  soluble  in  water,  but  floats  on  the  surface 
of  that  liquid  like  an  oil;  common  alcohol,  ether,  and  Tarious  essential 
oils  dissolTC  it  readily. 

Amyl  alcohol  usually  exerts  a  rotatory  action  on  polarised  light,  but  the 
rotatory  power  Taries  considerably  in  different  samples.  Pasteur,  indeed, 
has  shown  that  ordinary  amyl  alcohol  is  a  mixture  of  two  isomeric  alcohols, 
having  the  same  Tapor-density,  but  differing  in  their  optical  properties, 
one  of  them  turning  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  right,  whereas  the 
other  is  optically  inactire.  They  are  separated  by  couTerUng  the  crude 
amyl  alcohol  into  amylsulphuric  acid,  saturating  with  barium  carbonate, 
and  crystallising  the  barium  amyl  sulphate  thus  formed.  The  salt  obtained 
from  the  active^amyl  alcohol  is  2}  more  soluble  than  that  obtained  from 
the  inactive  alcohol,  and  consequently  the  latter  crystallizes  out  first;  and 
by  precipitating  the  barium  from  the  solution  of  either  salt  with  sulphurie 
acid,  and  distilling  the  amylsulphuric  acid  thus  separated  with  water,  the 
corresponding  amyl  alcohol  is  obtained.  The  difference  of  optical  character 
between  the  two  alcohols — which  is  traceable  through  msny  of  their  de* 
riTatiTes — has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained;  but  it  probably  depends 
upon  the  arrangement  of  the  molecules,  rather  than  upon  that  of  the  atoms 
within  the  molecule. 

Vapor  of  amyl  alcohol  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  yields  a  mixture 
of  ethene,  propene,  quartene,  and  quintene  or  amylene. 

Amyl  alcohol  takes  fire  easily  and  burns  with  a  blue  flame.  When  ex- 
posed to  the  air  in  contact  with  platinum  black,  it  is  oxidized  to  Yalerie 
acid,  CgH,^0,.  The  same  acid  is  obtained  by  heating  amyl  alcohol  with  a 
mixture  of  potaanum  biehromate  and  tulphuric  add, 

CH,(C4H,)0H        +        0,       =       OH,        -f        C0(C^9,)0H. 
Amyl  alcohol.  Valeric  acid. 

Anyl  alcohol,  heated  to  220^  C.  (\2Z^  F.)  with  a  mixture  of  potawium 
hydrate  and  lime,  is  couTcrted  into  valeric  acid,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen: 

CjHijO        +        KHO        =        CjH^KO,        +        H, 
Amyl  al-  Potassium 

cohol.  valerate. 

Potaanum  and  wdium  dissolve  in  amyl  alcohol  as  in  ethyl  alcohol,  yield- 
ing the  compound,  CgHnKO,  and  CjHuNaO,  which,  when  treated  with  amyl 
iodide,  yield  amyl  oxide  or  amyl  ether ^  {^fi\\ifii  *^^  ^'^^  ethyl  iodide, 
ethyl-amyl  oxide,  (C,Hf)(C,H|i)0. 

Chlorine  acts  upon  amyl  aloohol  as  upon  ethyl  aloohol,  excepting  that  it 
finally  removes  only  four  atoms  of  hydrogen,  instead  of  five : 

CsH^O      4-      8C1,      =      4HC1      +      C,H,C1,0. 
Amyl  alcohol.  Chloramylal. 

Amyl  alcohol  is  acted  upon  by  acids,  like  common  alcohol,  yielding 
ethers.  When  mixed  with  strong  sulphuric  aeidf  it  is  converted  into  amyl- 
sulphuric acid,  (CfH,|)HS04;  and,  on  distilling  the  mixture,  amyl  oxide, 
(C(H,|),0,  passes  over,  together  with  amylene,  and  several  other  hydrocar- 
bons. 

Amtlxkk,  OB  QuiNTXNs,  CgH,^.  is  likewise  obtained,  together  with  qnin- 
tane,  C5H,,,  and  higher  homologues  of  both  these  bodies,  by  distilling  amyl 
alcohol  with  zinc  chloride.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  having  a  peculiar  and 
somewhat  unpleasant  odor;  boils  at  35°  C.  (95° P.),  and  when  set  on  fire. 
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barns  with  a  bright,  very  smoky  flame.— Vapor  of  amylene  is  completely 
absorbed  by  antimony  pentachloride  and  sulphuric  oxide Strong  sul- 
phuric acid  dissolves  amylene,  when  the  two  are  shaken  up  together,  but 
the  hydrocarbon  soon  separates  as  an  oily  layer,  which  howcTer  consists, 
not  of  amylene,  but  of  diamyUne  (paramyUne),  C^^.  Amylene  unites 
with  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  and  hydriodic  acid,  forming  compounds 
isomeric  with  amyl  chloride,  &c. 

Ahtl  Chlobide,  CjHhC?!,  is  prepared  by  distilling  equal  weights  of  amyl 
alcohol  and  phosphorus  pentachloride,  washing  the  product  repeatedly 
with  alkaline  water,  and  rectifying  it  from  calcium  chloride.  Less  pure  it 
may  be  obtained  by  saturating  amyl  alcohol  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is 
a  colorless  liquid,  of  agreeable  aromatic  odor,  insoluble  in  water,  and  neu- 
tral to  test-paper :  it  boils  at  102<»  C.  (216®  FA  and  ignites  readily,  burn- 
ing with  a  flame  green  at  the  edges.  By  the  long-continued  action  of  chlo- 
rine, aided  by  powerful  sunshine,  it  is  converted  into  oetochlorinated  amyl 
Moride,  or  wmoefUoroqumtaney  CgHgClg,  a  Tolatile,  colorless  liquid,  smelling 
like  camphor :  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  has  not  yet,  however,  been  re- 
moved. 

Amtl  Bbomidb,  C.H„Br,  is  a  Tolatile,  colorless  liquid,  heavier  than 
water.  It  is  obtained  by  distilling  amyl  alcohol,  bromine,  and  phosphorus 
together.  (See  ethyl  bromide,  p.  622.)  Its  odor  is  penetrating  and  allia- 
ceous. The  bromide  is  decomposed  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  with 
reprodnction  of  the  alcohol  and  formation  of  potassium  bromide. 

Amtl  Iodidb,  C^H.,!,  is  procured  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  15  parts  of 
amyl  alcohol,  8  of  ioaine,  and  1  of  phosphorus.  It  is  colorless  when  pure, 
heavier  than  water,  volatile  without  decomposition  at  146®  C.  (296  F.),  and 
in  other  respects  resembles  the  bromide :  it  is  partly  decomposed  by  ex- 
posure to  light.  Heated  to  290®  C.  (664®  F.)  in  sealed  tubes,  with  zinc,  it 
yields  diamyl^  ^yfl-tp  ^'  ^s^ii  •  ^J^\v  ^  colorless  ethereal  liquid,  boiling  at 
155®  C.  (311®  F.),  and  isomeric,  or  identical  with  decane  (p.  474).  At  the 
same  time  there  is  formed  a  compound  of  sine  iodide  with  sine  amylide, 
Zn(CfHu),,  which  is  decomposed  by  contact  with  water,  yielding  sine  oxide 
ana  quintane  or  amyl  hydride  (p.  478) : 

Zn(C,Hji),    +    OH,    =r    ZnO    +    2Cfl^^ 

Ajctl  Oxidb,  (C<Hji),0,  obtained  by  the  processes  already  mentioned, 
18  a  colorless  oily  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  of  0*779®,  and  boiling  at  176®. 

Amtl  Sulphitbio,  or  Sulphamtlio  Acid,  (C5Hj|)HS04,  or  C^HjiOSO^H. — 
The  barium  salt  of  this  acid,  (Cfi^^)fi9L'^(ho^)^,  2  aq.,  prepared  like  the 
ethylsnlphate  (p.  527),  crystallizes  on  evaporating  the  solution  in  small  bril- 
liant pearly  plates ;  the  difference  of  solubility  of  the  salts  prepared  from  op- 
tically active  and  optically  inactive  amyl  alcohol  has  already  been  mentioned. 
The  barium  may  be  precipitated  from  the  salt  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  Bulphamylic  acid  concentrated  by  spontaneous  evaporation  to  a  syrupy,  or 
even  crystalline  state :  it  has  an  acid  and  bitter  taste,  strongly  reddens 
litmus-paper,  and  is  decomposed  by  ebullition  into  amyl  alcohol  and  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  potassium  salt  forms  groups  of  small  radiated  needles, 
very  soluble  in  water.  The  sulphamylates  of  calcium  and  lead  are  also  sol- 
uble and  crystallizable. 

Amyl  tulpk-hydratt^  GjHjiSH,  and  Amyl  sulphide,  (C^^ii)j^,  have  likewise 
been  obtained :  they  resemble  the  ethyl  compounds  in  their  properties  and 
reactions. 

FuMtl-oU  or  Oratn-spirit. — The  fusel  oil,  separated  in  large  quantities 
from  grain-spirit  by  the  London  rectifiers,  consists  chiefly  of  amyl  alcohol 
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mixed  with  etbyl  alcobol  and  water.  Sometimes  it  contains  in  addition 
more  or  less  of  the  etbyl*  or  amyl-oompounds  of  certain  fatty  acids  thought 
to  have  been  identified  with  oenanthylic  and  palmitic  acids.  These  last- 
named  substances  form  the  principal  part  of  the  nearly  solid  fat  produced 
in  this  manner  in  whiskey  distilleries  conducted  on  the  old  plan.  Mulder 
has  described,  under  the  name  of  corn-oil,  another  constituent  of  the  crude 
fusel-oil  of  Holland :  it  has  a  very  powerful  odor,  resembling  that  of  some 
of  the  umbelliferous  plants,  and  is  unaffected  by  solution  of  caustic  potash. 
According  to  Mr.  Rowney,  the  fusel-oil  of  the  Scotch  distilleries  contains 
in  addition  a  certain  quantity  of  capric  acid,  Cj^H^O,.  Amyl  alcohol,  in 
addition  to  butyl  alcohol,  has  been  separated  from  the  spirit  distilled  from 
beet-molasfles,  and  from  artificial  grape-sugar  made  by  the  aid  of  sulphu- 
ric acid.  Although  much  obscurity  yet  hangs  over  the  history  of  these 
substances,  it  is  generally  supposed  that  they  are  products  of  the  fermen- 
tation of  sugar,  and  have  an  origin  contemporaneous  with  that  of  common 
alcohol. 

H,C  CH, 

V 


Mefhyl-itopropyl  oarbinol,  CH(CHs)[CH(CHs)J^OH  =       I    _  or  Amyl- 

HCi 


CH 

;oH 

CH. 


ene  hydrate*  (Pt^nY^lnU'  —  ^^^^  ^"  ^  secondary  alcohol  produced  from 

amylene,  CgHjQ,  by  combining  that  substance  with  hydriodic  acid,  and  de- 
composing the  resulting  hydriodide,  CgH|o.HI,  with  moist  silTer  oxide, 
whereby  silver  iodide  and  amylene  hydrate  are  obtained : 

2(CsH„.HI)  +  Ag,0  -f  H,0  =  2AgI  +  2[C,H«,.H(0H)I. 

A  portion  of  the  hydriodide  is  at  the  same  time  resolved,  by  the  heat 
evolved  in  the  reaction,  into  hydriodic  acid  and  amylene;  and,  on  submit- 
ting the  resulting  liquid  to  fractional  distillation,  the  amylene  passes  over 
first,  and  then,  between  105<»  and  108°  G.  (221°  and  226°  F.),  the  amylene 
hydrate  or  methyl- isopropy I  carbinol. 

This  alcohol  is  a  liquid  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0*829  at  0°,  and  a 
pungent  ethereal  odor,  quite  distinct  from  that  of  ordinary  amyl  alcohol. 
Heated  with  strong  tulphuric  add,  it  is  converted,  not  into  amylsulphuric 
acid,  but  into  hydrocarbons  polymeric  with  amylene,  viz.,  diamylene,  or 
decene,  0,oH^,  and  triamylene,  or  quindecene,  C^Hjo.  Hydriodk  ocn/ con- 
verts it,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  into  amylene  hydriodide,  C5H1Q.HI, 
boiling  at  130°  C.  (266°  P. ),  (amyl  iodide  at  146°  C.  [296°  F.l ).  Hydrockktric 
ecu/ converts  it  (even  at  0°)  into  amylene  hydrochloride,  CgHjo-HCl,  having 
a  boiling  point  10°  C  (18°  F.)  below  that  of  amyl  chloride.  On  mixing  it 
with  two  atoms  of  bromine  at  a  very  low  temperature,  a  red  liquid  is  formed, 
which,  as  soon  as  it  attains  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  is  resolved 
into  water  and  amylene  bromide.  Heated  for  some  time  to  100°  C.  with  strong 
aeetie  acid^  it  yields  amylene,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  amylene 
acetate.  Sodium  dissolves  in  amylene  hydrate  with  evolution  of  hydrogen, 
forming  a  colorless  translucent  mass,  which  has  the  composition  CgHji^aOH, 
and  is  decomposed  by  amylene  hydriodide  in  the  manner  shown  by  the 
equation : 

CsHj^NaOH    4-    C^HjoHI    =    C.H,o    -f    C,H,oH(OH)     -f    NaL 
Sodium  com-  Amylene       Amylene.  Amylene 

pound.  hydriodide.  hydrate. 

From  these  reactions  it  is  apparent  that  amylene  hydrate  or  methyl- 
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iflopropyl  carbinol  is  espeoially  distinguished  from  amy  I  alcohol  or  butyl 
oarbinol,  by  the  facility  with  which  it  gives  up  the  corresponding  define. 
This  peculiarity  is  exhibited  also  by  all  the  secondary  alcohols  of  the  series. 
These  alcohols  indeed  may  be  regarded  as  connecting  links  between  the 
primary  monatomio  alcohols  and  the  secondary  alcohols,  or  glycols ;  e.  g, : 

CaH„(OH)  ^b^mJoh  ^»^«>{oh 

Amyl  alcohoL  Amylene  Amylene  glycoL 

hydrate. 


SBXTYL,  OB  HEXTL,  ALGOHOLS  AND  ETHERS. 

The  number  of  possible  modifications  of  an  alcohol  increases  with  the 
number  of  carbon-atoms  in  its  molecular  formula.  Thus  we  have  seen  that 
there  may  be  two  propyl  alcohols,  CgHgO,  four  butyl  alcohols,  C^HigO,  and 
six  amyl  alcohols,  C^Hj^O.  The  six-carbon  formula,  CJi^fi,  will  in  like 
manner  be  found  to  include  ten  isomeric  alcohols — three  primary,  four 
secondary,  and  three  tertiary ;  but  as  the  manner  in  which  these  modifica- 
tions arise  has  been  sufficiently  explained  in  the  preceding  pages,  the 
further  development  of  the  theoretical  formulas  may  be  left  as  an  exercise 
for  the  student. 

The  number  of  modifications  of  the  six-carbon  alcohol  actually  known,  is 
fiye ;  of  which  two  are  primary,  one  is  secondary,  and  the  remaining  two 
are  tertiary. 

Primarj  Hezyl  AleohoU. — The  normal  alcohol,  or  AmyUcarbinol,  CfH,. 
(OH),  or  G  -{  H.     ,  is  prepared  by  treating  sextane,  or  hexyl  hydride, 


loft  •"■^'' 


CfH|4,  obtained  from  American  petroleum,  with  chlorine,  converting  the 
resulting  hexyl  chloride,  CfixfiX,  into  hexyl  acetate,  Cfi^{OCfiJd)y 
by  treatment  with  silver  acetate,  and  distilling  the  hexyl  acetate  with 
potash.  The  hexyl  alcohol  thus  prepared  boils  at  about  160®  G.  (802®  F.), 
and  smells  like  amyl  alcohol. 

Another  primary  hexyl  alcohol  was  found  by  Paget  in  fusel-oil.  The 
statements  respecting  it  are  not  very  exact,  but  as  it  is  produced  by 
fermentation,  it  is  probably  constituted  like   ordinary  amyl  alcohol,  and 

(  CH,CH,CH(CH,), 
therefore  in  the  manner  represented  by  the  formula,  G  •{  H 

(oh 

Both  these  alcohols,  when  oxidized  by  chromic  acid,  yield  caproio  acid, 
CfH^O^ 

^  CH,GH(GH,), 

BtooBdazy  EezylAlooholiprobably  Methyl-isobutyl  oarbinol, 


I.G  ]  S»» 
(  OH 


or  Hezylene  hydrate,  CeHi,  |  ^g.  —  This  alcohol,  discovered  by  Wanklyn 

and  Erlenmeyer,*  is  produced  from  mannite,  a  saccharine  body  having  the 
composition  of  a  hexatomic  alcohol,  Q^'RJiO^)^,  by  treating  that  substance 
with  a  large  excess  of  very  strong  hydriodic  acid,  whereby  it  is  converted 
into  secondary  hexyl  iodide,  or  hexylene  hydriodide,  C,H,yHI: 

C,Hg(OH)e    +    llHI    as     GeH„HI    -f-    60H,    +    61,; 
and  digesting  this  hydriodide  with  silver  oxide  and  water : 

C„H„HI    +     H,0     -f    Ag,0     »     2AgI     -f-    C.H,,H(OH). 
•  Jonnua  of  the  Ohemical  Society  [2],  L  2Z1. 
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It  is  a  Tiseid  liquid,  haTing  a  pleasant,  refireshing  odor;  boilB  at  1S7^; 
has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0-8827  at  O^,  0-8209  at  16<»,  and  0-7482  at  99**,  so  that  it  ex- 
pands somewhat  rapidlj  by  heat.  Strong  hydrochloric  acid  conTorts  it 
into  the  corresponding  hydrochloride,  C^Ui^HOl,  which  boils  at  120^  C. 
(248^  F.),  and  yields  hexylene  when  digested  at  100^  C,  with  ahxkhoUc 
potash. 

Hexylene  hydrate,  or  methyl-isobutyl  carbinol,  is  oonTerted  by  oxidation 
with  potassium  bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  into  a  ketone,  G(H|,0  s^ 

f  CH,CH(CH,), 
C  -{  CH,  ,  which  does  not  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air ;  but^  when 

further  treated  with  the  oxidising  mixture  just  mentioned,  yields  butyric, 
acetic,  and  carbonic  acids,  and  water.  These  reactions  show  that  the  al- 
cohol in  question  is  a  secondary  aloohoL 

Tertiary  Eazyl  AloohoU. — Three  of  these  alcohols  are  possible,  namelj: 
Methyl-diethyl  carbinol 


Propyl-dimethyl  carbinol        C 

16h 
rcHrcH,), 

Isopropyl-dimethyl  carbinol    C  ^  (CH,), 

(oh. 

The  third  has  not  yet  been  obtained.     The  first  is  prepared  by  treating 
line  ethyl  with  acetyl  chloride,  and  decomposing  the  resulting  methyl- 

{CH 
(C.Hg)^  with  water ;  the  second  by  proceeding  in 

like  manner  with  lino  methyl  and  butyryl  chloride,  CO(C,Hy)CL 


8XFTTI.,  OB  HBPTYL,  ALCOHOLS  AND  BTHUfi. 

Of  these  compounds  only  the  normal  primary  alcohol,  CfH|f(OH),  or 
fCeH„ 
ffexyl  carbinol,  C  •{  H.     ,  is  known  with  certainty.    It  is  prepared,  either 


by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  (cToWed  by  the  action  of  sodium  amAl- 
gam  on  water)  on  oenanthylic  aldehyde  (oenanthol) : 

CjE^O        +        H,        «.        C.H,,0; 
Aldehyde.  Alcohol. 

or  from  septane  or  heptyl  hydride,  C.H,,,  in  the  same  manner  as  hexyl 
alcohol  from  hexyl  hydride  f  p.  589).  It  is  a  colorless,  oily  liquid,  insoluble 
in  water ;  but  its  properties  are  not  much  known. 

Another  heptyl  alcohol  was  separated  by  Faget  from  fusel-oil;  and  a 
third  has  been  said  by  several  chemists  to  be  obtained,  t-ogether  with  octyl 
alcohol,  by  distilling  castor-oil  with  excess  of  potash ;  but,  according  to 
the  most  trustworthy  experiments,  there  is  but  one  alcohol  obtained  by  tliil 
process,  Tis.,  an  8-carbon  alcohol. 
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Alcohols  liaTing  the  composition  C^^jfi  are  obtained :  1.  From  the  octane 
or  octyl  hydride  of  American  petroleum,  by  the  series  of  processes  already 
indicated  in  the  case  of  hexyl  alcohol.  2.  By  distilling  castor-oil  with 
potaah.  The  first  is  an  oily  liquid,  haring  a  speoiilo  gravity  of  0-826  at 
16^  and  boiling  at  180<>-184o  G.  (866''-»68<>  F.).  Its  stnictnre  is  not  exactly 
known,  but  it  closely  resembles  the  alcohol  obtained  from  castor-oil,  both 
in  its  physical  properties  and  in  its  reactions. 

The  chloride,  CgM»Cl,  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  octane,  is 
also  Tory  similar  in  its  properties  to  that  obtained  from  the  alcohol  of 
oastor-oil  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride. 

Steoadary  Oetjl  Alsohol,  or  Xethjl-hezyl  CarbiAol, 

CfUig  H     H    H    H    H        ^.'GHj 

CH.        or      H,C--4!^-C--C— C— C  <!' 

OH  OHH  H    H  '-CH, 

This  alcohol  is  produced  by  heating  castor-oil  with  excess  of  solid  potas- 
sium hydrate.  Castor-oil  contains  ricinoleic  acid,  C^jflJO^;  and  this  acid, 
when  heated  with  potash,  yields  free  hydrogen,  a  distillate  containing 
methyl-hexyl  carbinol,  together  with  products  of  its  decomposition,  and  a 
residue  of  potassium  sebate : 

^is^sA    +    2K0H    =    C.H„0    +    C^Hj^KjO^    +    H^ 
Bicinoleio  Octyl  Potassium 

acid.  alcohol.  sebate. 

To  separate  the  alcohol,  the  distillate  is  repeatedly  rectified  over  ftised 
potash,  the  portion  boiling  below  200<'  C.  (892<>  F.)  only  being  collected: 
this  liquid,  subjected  to  fractional  distillation,  yields  a  portion  boiling  at 
18P,  which  is  the  pure  secondary  octyl  alcohol.  The  portions  of  the  orig- 
inal distillate  having  a  lower  boiliftg  point,  consist  of  defines,  amongst 
which  octylene,  CgH,^.  boiling  at  126^  C.  (267^  F.),  preponderates.* 

Methyl-hexyl  carbinol  is  a  limpid  oily  liquid,  baying  a  strong  aromatic 
odor,  and  making  grease  spots  on  paper.  It  has  no  action  on  polarised 
light.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0-828  at  17«,  and  boils  at  181«  C.  (858« 
F.).  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolyes  in  alcohol,  ether,  wood-spirit, 
and  acetic  acid.  It  mixes  with  sulphuric  acid,  forming  octyl-sulphuric  acid, 
G^H[„HS04,  generally  also  octylene  and  neutral  octyl-sulphate.  Fused  sine 
chloride  converts  it  into  octylene.  With  potassium  and  sodium  it  yields 
substitntion-prodncts. 

Methyl-hexyl  carbinol,  oxidised  with  potassium  bichromate  and  sulpha- 
rio  acid,  yields  the  corresponding  ketone,  Tis.,  methyl-csnantholy 

r  f  H 

(COy^(q,H|,)(CH.\  or  c\  cfe,"*;  thus, 

10'^ 

^•^"  fC.H« 

-f    0    =    OH,    -f    CJCH, 


Methyl-hexyl  Methyl 

carbinol.  osnanthol. 

*  S^orUmwur,  Proceeding!  of  the  Royal  Society,  xwL  870. 
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By  the  prolonged  action  of  the  oxidising  mixture,  this  ketone  is  fnrthte 
oxidized  to  caproic  and  acetic  acids: 

C,H,,0    -f    0,    =    C,H„0,    4-    C,H,0,    -f    OH^ 
Methjl  Caproic  Acetic 

oenanthol.  acid.  acid. 

These  reactions  show  that  the  alcohol  produced  from  castor-oil  is  a  see- 
ondary  alcohol ;  and  from  further  considerations,  for  which  we  must  refer 
to  Schorlemmer's  paper  above  cited,  it  is  inferred  to  contain  the  radical 
isopropyl,  that  is,  to  have  one  of  its  carbon-atoms  directly  combined  with 
three  others. 

Oetyl  ehUmdt,  CgHj-Cl,  produced  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentaehlo- 
ride  on  the  alcohol,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0*892  at  \^  G.  {^^  F.),  and 
boils  at  175^  C.  (847°  F.).  Heated  with  alcoholic  potash,  it  yields  octene, 
C,H,c;  by  alcohol  and  potassium  acetate,  it  is  converted  into  octene  and 
octyl  acetate. 

Vonyl  Aloohol,  C^H^O,  or  Oetjl  Carbinol,  C  -^  H^    ,  is  obtained  by  the 

series  of  reactions  above  described  from  nonane  or  nonyl-hydride,  which 
is  one  of  the  constituents  of  American  petroleum,  and  likewise  occurs,  to* 
gether  with  nonene,  C^Hq,  in  that  portion  of  the  liquid  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling amyl  alcohol  with  zinc  chloride,  which  boils  between  134°  and  160^ 
C.  (273°  and  802°  F.).  Nonyl  alcohol  boils  at  about  200°.  Nonyl  chloride, 
C^H,yCl,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0-899  at  16°  C.  (60°  F.),  and  boils  at  196<>. 
The  alcohols  of  the  series,  C.Ht^-f^O,  containing  from  10  t«  16  carbon- 
atoms,  are  not  known,  but  compound  ethers  containing  12  and  14  carbon- 
atoms  appear  to  occur  in  spermaceti. 

Bexdoeyl,  or  Cetyl  Aloohol,  CMH^O=CMH„rOH),  also  called  Ethal,  is  ob- 
tained from  spermaceti,  a  crystalline  fatty  suostance  found  in  peculiar  cav- 
ities in  the  head  of  the  sperm  whale  (Pkywter  maerocephaltu).  This  sub- 
stance consists  of  eetyl  piUmitate^  ^^fitfiv  ^^  ^M^si^s  ^ic^»'  ^'^^  when 
heated  for  some  time  with  solid  potash,  is  resolved  into  potassium  palmitate 
and  cetyl  alcohol: 

CnH,iO,.C,gH^  +  KOH  =  C„H„0,K  +  C,gH„(OH). 

The  cetyl  alcohol  is  dissolved  out  from  the  frised  mass  by  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  purified  by  several  crystallizations  from  ether. 

Cetyl  alcohol,  or  ethal,  is  a  white  crystalline  mass,  which  melts  at  about 
60°,  and  crystallizes  by  slow  cooling  in  shining  laminee.  It  has  neither 
taste  nor  smell,  in  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  When  heated  it  distils  without  decomposition.  With 
sodium  it  g^ves  off  hydrogen  and  yields  sodium  cetylate,  0,fHgKO.  It  is 
not  dissolved  by  aqueous  alkalies ;  but  when  heated  with  a  mixture  of  pot- 
ash and  lime,  it  gives  off  hydrogen,  and  is  converted  into  palmitic  acid: 

C^Hj^O    +     KOH    =    C^H„0,K    +    2Hr 

Distilled  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  it  yields  cetyl  chloride,  Cf-H^CU  a 
limpid  oily  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0-8412  at  12°,  and  distilling 
with  partial  decomposition  at  a  temperature  above  200°.  Cetyl  iodide^ 
CifHgsI,  obtained  by  treating  the  alcohol  with  iodine  and  phosphorus,  is  a 
solid  substance  which  melts  at  22°,  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  interlaced  laminse. 

According  to  Heintz,  cetyl  alcohol,  or  ethal,  prepared  as  above,  is  not 
a  definite  compound,  but  a  mixture  of  sexdecyl  alcohol,  C^H^O-  with 
small  quantities  of  three  other  alcohols  of  the  same  series,  containing  re- 
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speetirely  12,  14,  and  18  atoms  of  carbon,  inasmuch  as,  when  fbsed  with 
potash-lime,  it  yields  the  corresponding  fatty  acids  C.HteO,. 

Ceryl  Alcohol,  C„H||0  =  C„Uf^{OH);  also  called  Cerotie  alcohol  and 
Cerotin. — This  alcohol  is  obtained  from  Chinese  wax  or  Pela,  a  secretion 
enveloping  the  branches  of  certain  trees  in  China,  and  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  puncture  of  an  insect.  This  wax  consists  mainly  of  eeryl 
eerotaUy  C^Hg,0, .  C^Hg^,  and  is  decomposed  by  fused  potash  in  the  same 
manner  as  spermaceti,  yielding  potassium  cerotate  and  ceryl  alcohol: 

C„H„0,.C„H„    +    KOH    =    C„H5,0,K    +    C^H„(OH). 

On  digesting  the  fused  mass  with  boiling  water,  a  solution  of  potassium 
cerotate  is  obtained,  holding  ceryl  alcohol  in  suspension ;  and  by  precipi- 
tating the  cerotie  acid  with  barium  chloride  and  treating  the  resulting  pre- 
cipitate with  alcohol,  the  ceryl  alcohol  dissoWes,  and  may  be  purified  by 
repeated  crystallisation  from  alcohol  or  ether.  It  then  forms  a  waxy  sub- 
stance, melting  at  97^  C.  (206^  P.).  Heated  with  potash -lime,  it  gives  off. 
hydrogen,  and  is  converted  into  potassium  cerotate.  At  very  high  temper- 
atures it  distils,  partly  undecomposed,  partly  resolved  into  water  and  eero- 
tauj  C|,H^;  by  this  character  it  would  appear  to  be  related  to  the  secon- 
dary  alconols.  With  sulphuric  acid  in  excess,  it  forms  hydrated  neutral  eeryl 
mdphaUy  (C„Hfs),S04 .  OH, 

Xyrieyl  Alcohol.  C,oH^O  =  CgoH^J^OH).— This  alcohol,  the  highest 
known  member  of  the  series,  C.  H^  +^0,  is  obtained  from  niyricin,  the  por- 
tion of  common  bees'-wax  which  is  insoHible  in  boiling  alcohol.  Myricin 
consists  of  myricyl  palmitate,  CigH^iO, .  CjoH^^  and  when  heated  with 
potash  is  decomposed  in  the  same  manner  as  spermaceti  and  Chinese  wax, 
yielding  potassium  palmitate  and  myricyl  alcohol.  On  dissolving  the  pro- 
duct in  water,  precipitating  with  barium  chloride,  exhausting  the  precipi- 
tate with  boiling  alcohol,  and  dissolving  the  substance  deposited  from  the 
alcohol  in  mineral  naphtha,  pure  myricyl  alcohol  separates  as  a  crystalline 
substance,  having  a  silky  lustre.  When  heated,  it  partly  sublimes  unal- 
tered, and  is  partly  resolved  (like  ceryl  alcohol)  into  water  and  melene, 
CjpHgQ.  With  strong  aulphurie  acid  it  yields  myricyl  sulphate.  Heated  with 
potash  Ume,  it  gives  off  hydrogen,  and  is' converted  into  potassium  melissate : 

The  mother-liquor  from  which  the  myricyl  alcohol  has  crystallized  out, 
as  above  mentioned,  retains  a  small  quantity  of  an  isomeric  alcohol,  which 
melts  at  72^  C.  (162**  F.),  and  when  treated  with  potash-lime  yields  an  acid 
containing  a  smaller  proportion  of  carbon. 


0.  Xonatomio  Alcohols,  C.H^O,  or  C.H^iOH. 

Two  alcohols  of  this  series  are  known,  vii. : 

Vinyl  alcohol,  C^H^O  =  C,H,(OH). 
Allyl  alcohol,  CjH^O  =  C^H.^OH). 

The  first,  discovered  by  Berthelot*  in  1860,  is  produced  by  combining 
elhine  or  acetylene  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  distilling  the  product  with 
water,  jnst  as  in  the  preparation  of  ethyl  alcohol  from  ethene : 

SO4HH  -f        C,H,        =  804H(C,H,). 

Sulphuric  acid.  Ethine.  Vinyl-sulphuric  acid. 

•  Oomptaa  ReiMliu,  L  808. 


HOH 

==        SO4HH 

+ 

C,H^OH) 

Water. 

Sulphuric 

Viiyl 

acid. 

arcohoL 
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80,H(C,H,)      + 
Vinyl-sul- 
phuric acid. 

It  IB  an  easily  decomposable  liquid,  baring  a  highly  pungent  odor,  some- 
what more  volatile  than  water,  soluble  in  10  to  15  parts  of  that  liquid,  and 
precipitated  from  the  solution  by  potassium  carbonate.  Its  chemical  reac- 
tions hare  not  been  much  examined,  but  it  is  probably  a  secondary  alcohol, 

CH, 
represented  by  the  formula  ||  .    It  is  isomeric  with  acetic  aldehjde 

GHOH 
and  ethylene  oxide  (p.  484^.     The  univalent  radical  vinyl,  C.H^  which  may 
be  supposed  to  exist  in  it,  is  related  to  the  trivalent  radical  ethenyl  (p.  468), 
in  the  same  manner  as  aUyl  to  propenyl  (see  below). 

Allyl  AlMhol,  Cfy,  s=  C,Hg(OH)  =  CH       .—This  alcohol,  diaeorered 

GH,OH 
by  Cahonrs  and  Hoftnann*  in   1866,  may  be  supposed  to  contain  the 
univalent  radical  allyl,  C.EL,  derived    from  a  saturated   hydrocarbon, 
CH, 

UH,  by  abstraction  of  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  and  isomeric  with  the  triva- 

CH, 

lent  radical  propenyl,  (C.H.)^^^,  derived  in  like  manner  from  the  bivalent 

—  P  H 

I 

radical  propene,  —  CH ,  or  from  the  saturated  hydrocarbon  propane, 

CH, 
CH. 

CHp  by  abstraction  of  three  atoms  of  hydrogen.    Allyl  and  propenyl  com- 


I 


H, 


pounds,  indeed,  are  easily  converted  one  into  the  other  by  addition  or  sub- 
traction of  two  atoms  of  a  monad  element  or  radical. 

To  obtain  tbe  alcohol,  allyl  iodide  is  first  prepared  by  the  action  of  phos- 
phorus tetriodide  on  propenyl  alcohol  (glycerin) : 

2(C,H5)'''(OH),    +    PA    =    2C.H.I    -t-    2P(0H),    +    I, 
Propenyl  Allyl  Phosphoroua 

alcohoL  iodide.  acid. 

The  allyl  iodide  is  next  decomposed  by  silver  oxalate,  yielding  allyl 
oxalate: 

2aHJ        +        CAAg,        =        2Agt        +        C,0,(C,H,),; 
Allyl  Silver  Silver  Allyl 

iodide.  oxalate.  iodide.  oxalate. 

and  the  allyl  oxalate  is  decomposed  by  ammonia,  yielding  oxamide  and 
allyl  alcohol: 

CAfCA).        +     ,2NH,        =        (CA)'/(NH,),        +       2C,H.(0H) 
XUyl  Ammonia.  Oxamide.  Allyl 

oxalate.  alcohol.    . 

•  PhiLftaBa,1887,p.l.  < 
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Allyl  alcohol  is  a  colorleas  liquid,  having  a  pungent  odor  and  a  epirituouB 
burning  taste.  It  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  water,  common  alcohol, 
and  ether;  boils  at  103^  C.  (217^  F.) ;  burns  with  a  brighter  flame  than 
common  alcohol. 

Allyl  alcohol  is  a  primary  alcohol,  similar  in  all  its  ordinary  reactions  to 
ethyl  alcohol.  By  oxidation  in  contact  with  platinum-black,  or  more 
quickly  by  treatment  with  potassium  bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  is 
eouTerted  into  acrylic  aldehyde  (acrolein),  C,M,0,  and  acrylic  acid,  Cfifl^ 
compounds  related  to  it  in  the  same  manner  as  common  aldehyde  and  acetic 
acid  to  ethyl  alcohol.  Heated  with  phosphoric  oxide,  it  yields  allylene, 
C,H4.  With  potassium  and  sodium  it  yields  substitution-products.  Strong 
sulphuric  acid  converts  it  into  allyl-sulphurio  acid.  With  the  bromides  and 
chlorides  of  phosphorus  it  yields  allyl  bromide,  C,H^Br,  and  allyl  chloride, 
C,H,CL 

Alltl  Bromides. — The  monobromide,  C.H^Br,  prepared  as  just  men- 
tioned, or  by  distilling  propene  bromide,  C.HfBr^  with  alcoholic  potash,  is 
a  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1"I7,  and  boiling  at  62^  C.  (144<>  F.).  A  tribramuU  of 
ailyl,  C,H^Br,,  is  obtained  by  adding  bromine  to  the  mono-iodide  in  a  vessel 
surrounded  by  a  ftreeiing  mixture.  It  is  a  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1  '486  at  28°  C. 
(730  F.).  boiling  at  217^'  C.  (422<»  F.),  and  soUdifying  when  cooled  below 
10**  C.  (dO**  F.).  It  is  isomeric  with  propenyl  bromide  or  tribromhydrin, 
obtained  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentabromide  on  glycerin. 

A  dialljfl  tetrabromide,  CQH,oBr4,  is  formed  by  the  direct  combination  of 
diallyl  (p.  487)  with  bromine ;  it  is  a  crystalline  body,  melting  at  87°. 

Alltl  Iodides. — The  mtmo-iodide^  C^Hgl,  obtained,  as  above  described, 
by  distilling  glycerin  with  phosphorus  tetriodide,  is  a  liquid  of  sp.  gr. 
1-780  at  16°  C.  (60°  F.),  and  boiling  at  100°  C.  (820°  F.),  It  is  decom- 
posed by  sodium,  with  formation  of  diallyl,  CfH,Q.  By  the  action  of  sine 
or  mercury  and  hydrochloric  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into 
propene  (or  allyl  hydride) : 

2CJ^^    +    Zn,    -j-    2Ha    =    ZnCl,    +    Znl,    +    2C,H». 

Diallyl  tetriodide^  ^6^10^4*  ^>  ^  crystalline  body  obtained  by  dissolving 
iodine  in  diallyl  at  a  gentle  heat. 

Alltl-sulphubic  Acid,  S04H(C,H^),  is  produced  by  adding  allyl  alcohol 
to  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution,  diluted  with  water  and  neutralised 
with  barium  carbonate,  yields  barium  allylsulphate,  (S04),Ba^^(C,H5),. 

Alltl  Oxide,  (Cfl^fiy  is  produced  by  the  action  of  allyl  iodide  on 
potassium  allylate  (the  gelatinous  mass  obtained  by  dissolving  potassium 
in  allyl  alcohol) : 

C,H.OK         +        C,H,I        =        KI  +        (C,Hj),0. 

It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  82°. 

Alltl  Sulphide,  (€3115)23.  —  This  compound  exists,  together  with  a 
small  quantity  of  allyl  oxide,  in  volatile  oil  of  garlic,  and  is  formed  arti- 
ficially by  distilling  allyl  iodide  with  potassium  monosulphide : 

2C,HaI        +        K^        =.        2KI        -f-        (C,H,)^. 

To  prepare  it  from  garlic,  the  sliced  bulbs  are  distilled  with  water,  and 
the  crude  oil  thus  obtained  —  which  is  a  mixture  of  the  sulphide  and  oxide 
of  allyl  —  IS  subjected  to  the  action  of  metallic  potassium,  renewed  until  it 
is  no  longer  tarnished,  whereby  the  allyl  oxide  is  decomposed,  after  which 
the  sulphide  may  be  obtained  pure  by  redistillation.  In  this  state  it  forms 
46* 
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a  eolorless  liquid,  lighter  than  water,  of  high  refraetiTe  power,  posseasing 
in  a  high  degree  the  peculiar  odor  of  the  plant,  and  capable  of  being  din- 
tilled  without  decomposition.  Alljl  sulphide,  dissolved  with  alcohol  and 
mixed  with  solutions  of  platinum,  silver,  and  mercury,  gives  rise  to  crya- 
talline  compounds,  eonsii^ting  of  a  double  sulphide  of  allyl  and  the  metal, 
either  alone  or  mixed  with  a  double  chloride. 

Volatile  oil  of  muatard  consists  of  allyl  sulphocyanate,  QgH^ .  CNS,  and 
will  be  described  in  connection  with  the  sulphocyanic  ethers. 

Alltl  SvLPH-HTii&ATn,  or  Alltl  Mbboa.pt an,  C,Hf(SH),  obtained  by 
distilling  allyl  iodide  with  potassium  sulph-hydrate,  is  a  volatile  oily  liquid, 
having  an  odor  like  that  of  garlic  oil,  but  more  ethereal ;  boiling  at  90^ 
C.  (194^  F.).  It  attacks  mercuric  oxide,  like  ethyl  mercaptan,  forming  the 
compound  (C^a^fifig^^- 


y.  Monatomio  Aleohols,  C.  fl«^,0,  or  C.  H^^OH. 

Only  one  alcohol  of  this  series  is  at  present  known,  vii. : 

Camphol,  C„,H,gO     =     C,oH„(OH). 

Of  this  compound  there  are  several  physical  modifications,  distinguished 
from  one  another  by  their  action  on  polarized  light. 

One  variety,  called  Bomeol  or  Borneo  eamphoTj  is  obtained  from  Dtya-^ 
balancps  eamphora,  being  found  in  cavities  of  the  trunks  of  old  trees  of  that 
species.  It  has  a  dextro-rotatory  power  =  84*4^.  A  second,  having  a 
dextro-rotatory  power  of  44*9^,  is  produced,  together  with  eamphic  acid, 
by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  common  camphor,  to  which  indeed 
camphol  bears  the  same  relation  that  ethyl  alcohol  bears  to  aldehyde : 

2C„H^0    +    OH,    =    C,oH„0    +    C^HtfO, 
Camphor.  Camphol.       Camphic  acid. 

A  third  variety,  possessing  a  dextro-rotatory  power  of  4-5^,  is  obtained 
by  distilling  amber  with  potash ;  and  a  fourth,  caUed  Uevo-eamphol,  which 
has  a  IsDVO-rotatory  power  of  88*4^  (equal  and  opposite  to  that  of  bomeol), 
is  found  in  the  alcohol  produced  in  the  fermentation  of  sugar  from  mad- 
der-root. 

Dextro-rotatory  camphol,  both  natural  and  artificial,  forms  small  trans- 
parent, colorless  crystals*  apparently  having  the  form  of  regular  hexago- 
nal prisms,  insoluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  melts 
at  198<>  C.  (888''  F.),  and  boils  at  2\2f*  C  (414<>  F.),  distilling  without  altera- 
tion. LsBvo-rotatory  camphol  forms  crystalline  laminsD,  or  a  white  powder, 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  easily  in  acetic  acid,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Both 
varieties  smell  like  pepper  and  common  camphor. 

Camphol,  distilled  with  phosphoric  oxide,  gives  up  water,  and  yields  a 
hydrocarbon,  Cj^Hj^,  isomeric  with  turpentine  olL  When  boiled  with  nitric 
acid,  it  gives  off  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  is  reduced  to  the  correspond- 
ing aldehyde,  viz.,  common  or  laurel  camphor,  Cji^Hj^O,  which  is  dextro-  or 
Invo-rotatory,  according  to  the  variety  of  camphol  used.  With  other  acids, 
camphol  behaves  like  alcohols  in  general,  forming  ethers:  thus,  when 
heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  it  forms  camphor 
chloride,  C.^Hi^Cl,  a  crystalline  lasvo-rotatory  substance  isomeric  with  hy- 
drochloride of  turpentine  oil,  C,^H,- .  HCl  (p.  489).  With  benzoic  acid 
camphol  forms  eamphyl  bemoate,  C^H^O,.  C„H|^ 
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a,  Xdnatomio  Aleoliolf,  C»H,^0,  or  C.H^yOH. 


Tliese  aleohols  correspond  to  the  aromaiio  hydrocorbonB,  and  are  there- 
fore called  aramaiie  tUeoHoU,  The  lowest  member  of  the  series  corresponds 
to  beniene,  and  therefore  contams  six  atoms  of  carbon.  Now,  the  consti- 
tutional formula  of  bensene  (p.  498)  shows  that  in  this  hydrocarbon  every 
carbon-atom  is  directly  combined  with  two  others.  Hence,  when  one  of 
the  hydrogen-atoms  in  benzene  is  replaced  by  hydroxyl,  the  resulting  alco- 
hol must  be  a  secondary  alcohol.  The  relation  of  this  alcohol,  called  phenol^ 
to  bensene,  is  shown  by  the  following  formulas : 


H— C— C— H 

H-l    fi— H 

H— C=C— H 
Bensene. 


H— C— C— OH 

H-J    C— H 
H— C=C— ] 


■H 


PhenoL 


It  appears,  then,  that  there  can  be  no  primary  six-carbon  alcohol  of  the 
aromatic  series.  But  with  the  higher  alcohols  of  the  series  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent. For  in  any  homologue  of  benzene, — formed,  as  already  observed, 
by  replacing  one  or  more  of  the  hydrogen-atoms  in  that  body  with  an  alco- 
hol radical  of  the  series  C,H^^.,,  vii.,  methyl  and  its  homologues, — the 
substitution  of  hydroxyl  for  hydrogen  may  take  place  either  in  the  benzene 
molecule  itself,  or  in  the  methyl,  ethyl,  &c.,  attached  to  it ;  in  the  latter 
ease  the  carbon-atom  united  with  hydroxyl  will  be  directly  combined  with 
only  one  other  atom  of  carbon,  so  that  a  primary  alcohol  will  result ;  but 
in  the  former  case,  the  carbon  united  with  hydroxyl  will  still  be  combined 
also  with  two  other  atoms  of  carbon,  so  that  the  resulting  alcohol  will  be 
secondary;  thus, 


H— C— C— H 

H— C    C—H 

H— C=C— CH, 
Methyl  benzene,  or 
Toluene. 


H-^"0— C— H 
H— C    C—H 


[_fc.-=i. 


H— C=C— CHjOH 
Primary  alcohol. 


H— C— C-OH 

H— C    C-^H 

H— C=C— CH, 
Secondary  alcohoL 


In  the  higher  terms  of  the  series,  a  greater  number  of  isomeric  alcohols 
may  exist,  inasmuch  as  each  of  the  isomeric  hydrocarbons  containing  a 
given  number  of  carbon-atoms  (p.  494)  may  furnish  a  primary  and  a 
secondary  monatomic  alcohol.  Thus  the  formula  CgHj^  include  sethyl  ben- 
sene, C0H((C2H,),  and  dimethyl  benzene,  CfiJCIlg)p  to  each  of  which  there 
corresponds  a  primary  and  a  secondary  alcohol : 


H"^-C— C-^H 

H— c!    d— H 

H— C=C— CHjCH, 
Ethyl-benzene. 

H— C— C— H 
H^— C     C— CHj 

Dimethyl-benzene. 


H«^-C— C— H 

hJLh 

H-j!=C-^H,CH,OH 
Primary  alcohol. 

H— C— C— H 

H-C    C— CH, 

H— C=C— CHjOH 
Primary  alcohol. 


H— C—C— OH 

hJ  Lh 

H— C=C— CHjCH, 
Secondary  alcohoL 

H— C—C— OH 

H— e    C— CH, 

H— C^C— C  Hj. 
Secondary  alcohol. 
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The  constitution  of  the  primary  aromatic  alcohoU  is  similar  to  thai  of 
the  alcohols  of  the  methyl  series,  in  this  respect,  that  the  carbon-atom 
combined  with  hydroxy!  is  also  directly  associated  with  two  atoms  of  hj- 
droj^en;  and  accordingly  these  alcohols,  when  subjected  to  the  action  of 
oxidizing  agents,  easily  give  up  these  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  exchange 
for  an  atom  of  oiygen,  and  are  thereby  conrerted  into  acids,  the  group, 
CHjOH,  being  converted  into  COOH,  just  as  in  the  conversion  of  common 
alcohol,  CHjCH.OH,  into  acetic  acid,  CH,COOH.  But  in  the  secondary 
aromatic  alcohols,  or  phenols,  the  carbon-atom  united  with  hydroxyl,  has 
its  three  other  units  of  equivalence  satisfied  by  combination  with  two  other 
carbon-atoms,  and  there  is  no  hydrogen  in  its  immediate  neighborhood 
to  be  exchanged  for  oxygen :  hence,  these  alcohols  are  not  converted  by 
oxidation  into  acids  containing  the  same  number  of  carbon-atoms. 

The  actually  known  alcohols  of  the  aromatic  series  are  the  following: 

Primary,  Secondary. 

Phenol,  CfHfiE 

Bensyl  alcohol,        C-H..CH,OH  Cresol,  C,H4(CH,)0H 

f  Phlorol,  C,H^(C,H5)0H 
Xylyl  alcohol,          C^H, .  CH,OH         i  Dimethyl 

[      phenol,  C,H,(CH,),OH 

Cymyl  alcohol,       C,Hn .  CH,OH  Thymol,  C,H,(C^J,OH  ? 

Sycoceryl  alcohol,  Cj, H^ .  CH,OH 

The  secondary  aromatic  alcohols  are  often  designated  by  the  generic 
name  of  phenols;  thus  cresol  is  methyl-phenol,  phlorol  is  ethyl-phenol,  &e. 
There  are  also  diatomic  and  triatomio  phenols,  which  will  be  noticed  here- 
after. 
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Beniyl  Aloohol,  C.H.0ssCTH7(0H)=CeH(.CH,0H;  also  called  Bemioie 
alcohol* — This  alcohol  is  produced:  1.  By  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash 
on  benzoic  aldehyde  (bitter-almond  oil) : 

2Cjnfi        +        KOH        =        CyHgO        +        C^HjO^K 
Benzoic  Benzyl  Potassium 

aldehyde.  alcohol.  benzoate. 

2.  From  toluene,  CfHg,  by  converting  that  compound  into  benzyl  chloride, 
C.HfCl,  by  the  action  of  chlorine  at  high  temperatures  (p.  496),  and  dis- 
tilling this  chloride  with  potash : 

C^H^Cl        +        KOH        t=        KCl        -f        C^H^OH. 

8.  Together  with  other  products,  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on 
benzoic  or  hippuric  acid  (see  those  acids). 

Benzyl  alcohol  is  a  colorless,  strongly  refracting,  oily  liquid,  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  1051  at  14«  C.  (67<»  F.),  and  boiling  at  206-6<>  C.  (404? 
F.).  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  common  al- 
cohol, ether,  acetic  acid,  and  carbon  bisulphide.  By  oxygen  in  presence 
of  platinum  black,  or  by  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  benzoic  aldehyde; 
by  aqueous  chromic  acid,  into  benzoic  acid: 

C.Hj.CHjOH        +        O        =a        OH,        -f        CjHj.COH 
Benzyl  alcohol.  Benzoic  aldehyde. 

Ceir^.CnjOir         +        02=         oh,        -f       CeHj.CO(OH) 
Benzyl  alcohol.  Benzoic  acid. 

*  OannixxarOf  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxrlii.  129;  zc.  252;  zcii.  113. 
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Heated  with  borie  oxide,  it  is  ooiiTerted  into  benzyl  oxide,  G,H.OC.H.,  or 
(C,H,),0: 

2C,Hy(0H)  —  OH,  =  (C,H^),0. 

Strong  hydrochlorio  acid  conTerts  it  into  berun/l  ehloridtf  C,HfCl  (p.  406). 
Distilled  with  acetic  acid  and  strong  salphurio  acid,  it  is  converted  into 
betuyl  aeeiate,  CfHf(OC,H,0),  a  liquid  having  an  odor  of  pears,  and  boiling 
at210oC.  (410  F.) 

X7I7I Aleohol,  CgH^jO  =  C8HL(0H)=CyHy.  CH,OH,  or  C,H^(CH),. CH,OH, 
also  called  ToluyUc  aleohol.  —  The  formation  of  this  compound  is  exactly 
analogous  to  that  of  the  preceding,  vii. :  1.  Together  with  toluio  acid, 
(CgHgO,),  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  toluic  aldehyde,  (CgHgO^. 
2.  ^j  distilling  xylyl  chloride  (p.  498)  with  potash.  It  is  a  white  crystal- 
line body,  which  melto  between  68-5<»  and  69  6<»  C.  (ISS^*  and  140<'  F.),  and 
boils  at  217<^  C.  {422^  F.)*     Nitric  acid  conrerto  it  into  toluic  aldehyde. 

Xylyl  chloride,  C^^Cl,  is  obtained,  as  already  observed,  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  xylene-vapor  at  high  temperatures ;  and  this  chloride,  treated 
with  sulph-hydrate  and  potassium  sulphide,  yields  xylyl  eulph-hydraUf 
CsH,(SH),  and  xylyl  tulphide  (CfP;)fi, 

Cfmjl  Alcohol,  C,.H,«0=CjoH„(OH)a=C9Hu.CH,OH,  also  called  Cumylie 
AlcohoL — ^This  aleohol,  discovered  by  Kraut,*  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  alcoholic  potash  on  cuminic  aldehyde : 

2C,oH„0    +    KOH    =    C,eH„0,K    +    C,oH,40 
Cuminic  Potassium  Cymyl 

aldehyde.  ouminate.  aloohoL 

It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  248^  0.  (470®  F.),  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  all  proportions  in  common  alcohol  and  ether.  Nitric  acid  con- 
verts it  into  euminie  acid.  Boiled  with  alcoholic  potash,  it  is  converted  into 
jfotasnum  euminate  and  eymene : 

8C,oHmO    +    KOH    =    C,oH„0,K    +    2C10H14    +    20H, 
Cymyl  Potassium  Oymene. 

alcohoL  euminate. 

Hydrochloric  acid  gas  converts  it  into  cymyl  chloride,  Cyfl^CL 

tyccoMryl  Alcohol,  C,8H,oO=rC,9H2.(OH)=GH„H,..CH,OH.— This  com- 
pound, discovered  by  De  la  Rue  and  Muller,f  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
alcoholic  soda  on  sycooeryl  acetate  (a  crystalline  substance  extracted  Arom 
the  resin  of  lUus  rub^finosa)^  and  purified  by  precipitation  with  water  or 
by  crystallisation  from  common  alcohol.  It  forms  very  thin  crystals  re- 
sembling caffeine,  and  melting  at  \iO°  to  a  liquid  heavier  than  water.  It 
Is  slowly  attacked  by  dilute  nitric  acid,  yielding  a  crystalline  mass  ap- 
parently consisting  of  a  mixture  of  tycoeerie  acid,  ^ii^«^r  ^^^  nUrotyeocerie 
ceid,  C,gH^(NO,)Or  Boiled  with  dilute  aqueous  chromic  acid,  it  yields  thin 
prisms,  probably  of  Syeoeerie  aldehyde,  CjgH^O.  With  acetyl  chloride,  it 
forms  crystalline  ayeoceryl  acetate: 

CigH^OH    +    C-H,0C1    ==    Ha    +    CisH^gOCjH.O 
Sycoceryl  Acetyl  Bycoceryl 

alcohoL  chloride.  acetate. 

With  benzoic  acid  it  yields,  in  like  manner,  tyeoeeryl  henzoate,  CljgHj^OOf H|0, 
which  crystallizes  in  prisms  from  solution  in  benzene  or  chloroform. 

The  resin  of  Fiem  rubiyinoaa,  an  Australian  plant,  is  resolved  by  treat- 
ment with  alcohol,  into  about  73  per  cent,  of  eycoretin,  soluble  in  cold  alcohol, 

•  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcU.  M.  f  Phil.  Tram.  1860,  p.  43. 
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14  per  cent,  of  sycoceryl  acetate,  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  and  18  percent,  of 
residue,  consisting  of  caoutchouc,  sand,  and  fragments  of  bark.  Sycoreiut 
is  an  amorphous  white  neutral  resin,  yery  brittle  and  highly  electric;  it 
melts  in  boiling  water  to  a  thick  liquid  which  floats  on  the  surface.  It 
dissoWes  easily  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  oil  of  turpentine. 


8B00NDABT  ABOMATIC  ALCOHOLS;  PHENOL& 

Fhenol,  CJBfi=<^^^fiVL.'— Phenyl  alcohol,  Pheme  acid.  Carbolic  add,  Ooal-^r 
creo9ole, — This  compound  is  produced:  1.  By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on 
aniline  (amidobenxene) : 

C,H^fNH,)     +    NO(OH)    =    C,H,(OH)    +    OH,    +    N, 
Aniline.  Nitrous  FhenoL 

acid. 

2.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  salicylic  acid: 

C^H^O,        =        CO,        +        C,H,0 
Salicylio  Carbon  PhenoL 

acid.  dioxide. 

It  may  be  conTeniently  prepared  by  heating  crystallised  salicylic  acid 
strongly  and  quickly  in  a  glass  retort,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  pounded 
glass  or  quicklime.  Phenol  then  passes  over  into  the  receiyer,  and  crye- 
tallixes  almost  to  the  last  drop. 

8.  Phenol  is  produced  in  the  dry  distillation  of  coal,  and  forms  the  chief 
constituent  of  the  acid  portion  of  coal-tar  oil;  this  is  the  source  from  which 
it  is  most  frequently  obtained.  Crude  coal-tar  oil  is  agitated  with  a  mix- 
ture of  slaked  lime  and  water,  the  whole  being  left  for  a  considerable  time; 
the  aqueous  liquid  is  then  separated  from  the  undissoWed  oil,  decomposed 
by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  oily  product  thus  obtained  is  purified  by 
cautious  distillation,  the  first  third  only  being  collected.  Or  the  coal-tar 
oil  is  subjected  to  distillation  in  a  retort  furnished  with  a  thermometer,  and 
the  portion  which  passes  over  between  the  temperatures  of  150^  and  200**  C. 
(802^  and  890°  F. )  is  collected  apart.  This  product  is  then  mixed  with  a  hot, 
strong  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  left  to  stand,  whereby  a  whitisli, 
somewhat  crystalline,  pasty  mass  is  obtained,  which  by  the  action  of  water 
is  resoWed  into  a  light  oily  liquid  and  a  dense  alkaline  solution.  The  latter 
IS  withdrawn  by  a  siphon,  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  sepa- 
rated oil  purified  by  contact  with  calcium  chloride,  and  redistillation. 
Lastly,  it  is  exposed  to  a  low  temperature,  and  the  crystals  formed  are 
drained  firom  the  mother-liquid  and  carefully  preserred  from  the  air. 

Pure  phenol  forms  long,  colorless,  prismatic  needles,  which  melt  at  85^ C. 
(95°  F.)  to  an  oily  liquid,  boiling  at  180°  C.  (866°  F.),  and  greatly  resem- 
bling creosote*  in  many  particulars,  having  a  yery  penetrating  odor  and 
burning  taste,  and  attacking  the  skin  of  the  lips.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1*065.  It 
is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  freely  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  has  no  acid 
reaction  to  test-paper.  The  crystals  absorb  moisture  with  ayidity,  and 
liquefy.f  It  coagulates  albumen,  and  is  a  powerful  antiseptic,  preserving 
meat  and  other  animal  substances  from  decomposition,  and  even  removing 
the  fetid  odor  from  them  after  they  have  begun  to  putrefy.     It  has  also 

•  A  coMidernble  portion  of  the  creosote  of  commeroe  conabte  of  phenol  or  carbolic  add, 
more  or  leM  pure. 

t  Phenol  prepared  ftom  salicjllc  add  is  mnch  Ie«  deUfoeaoent  than  thatObtainod  ttom  ooal- 
tar. 
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been  SQceeBsfully  used  by  Mr.  Crookes  for  destrojing  the  infection  of  cattle 
plague.  Sulphur  and  iodine  dissolve  in  it;  nitric  acid,  chlorine,  and  bro- 
mine attack  it  with  energy,  forming  substitution-products,  all  of  which  are 
of  acid  character:  thus  with  chlorine  it  forms  the  two  compounds,  C^H^Cl^O 
and  CJimCLO;  and  with  nitric  acid  the  three  products,  C^H.^NOJO, 
C,H^(N0,),O.  and  C,H,(NO,)jO. 

With  sulphuric  acid,  phenol  forms  aulphophmie  add,  C^H^O^,  or  CgH^ 
OSO,H,  which  assumes  a  syrupy  state  in  a  dry  vacuum.  This  acid  is  to  a 
certain  extent  analogous  in  composition  to  ethylsulphuric  acid,  and  forms 
a  soluble  barium  salt,  which  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  minute  needles. 

Phenol  dissolves  in  alkalies,  forming  salts  called  phenatea,  which,  how- 
ever, are  difficult  to  obtain  in  definite  form.  Potassium  phenaUj  C,HjKO, 
obtained  by  heatjng  phenol  with  potassium,  or  with  solid  potassium  hy- 
drate, crystallizes  in  fine  white  needles.  On  heating  this  potassium-com- 
pound with  iodide  of  methyl,  ethyl,  or  amyl,  double  ethers  are  produced, 
Tiz.,  methyl-phenate,  or  anisol,  CfH^OCH,;  ethyl-phenate,  or  phenetol, 
GgH^OOfHj,  and  amyl-phenate,  or  phenamyiol,  CfH^OCjH,,.  These  bodies 
resemble  the  mixed  ethers  of  the  ordinary  alcohols  (p.  609^  in  composition 
and  mode  of  formation,  but  differ  greatly  from  them  in  their  behavior  with ' 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  with  which  in  fact  they  behave  just  like  phenol 
itself,  forming  substitution- products  possessing  acid  properties. 

Methyl  phctuUt,  or  Anisol,  CfHgO  =r  CgH.OCHj,  is  also  produced,  with  evo- 
lution of  carbon  dioxide,  by  the  dry  distillation  of  methyl  salicylate,  C^H^ 
O. .  CH.,  just  as  phenol  is  obtained  from  salicylic  acid  or  hydrogen  salicy- 
late, CfH^O .  H  : 

C,H.O,.CH,        =        CO,        +        CeHjOCHj 

Methyl  Methyl 

salicylate.  phenate. 

In  the  same  manner  also  may  ethyl  phenate  and  amyl  phenate  be  obtained 
from  the  corresponding  ethers  of  salicylic  acid. 

Anisol  is  a  colorless,  very  mobile  liquid,  having  a  pleasant  aromatic  odor, 
a  specific  gravity  of  0-991  at  15*>  C.  (69<>  F.),  and  boiling  without  decompo- 
sition at  152^  C.  (306^  F.).  It  dissolves  completely  in  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  forming  sulphanisolic  acid,  C^ngSO^.  Fuming  nitric  acid  acts  strongly 
on  anifiol,  forming  three  substitution-products,  each  of  which  when  treated 
with  a  reducing  agent,  such  as  ammonium  sulphide,  yields  a  corresponding 
iMuic  amido-compound :  thus, 

C.H,(NO,)0  CyH^(NH,)0 

Nitranisol.  Nitranisidine. 

&H,(NO^),0  C,H,(NH^),0 

Dinitranisol.  Dinitranisidine. 

C,H^(NO,),0  C,H5(NH),0 

Trinitranisol.  Trinitranisidine. 

No  such  substitution-products  are  obtained  from  the  mixed  or  compound 
ethers  of  any  primary  alcohol. 

Phenol,  distilled  with  phospkorut  peniackloridej  yields  a  distillate  contain- 
ing a  small  quantity  of  phenyl  chloride  or  chloro-benzene,  C^llgCl  (p.  494), 
and  a  residue  containing  a  triphenyl  phosphate,  P0^(C,H5)j,  or  diphenyl 
phosphate,  P04(C.Hg^),H ;  but  the  conditions  under  which  one  or  the  other 
of  these  compounds  is  formed  have  not  been  exactly  determined. 

With  bemote  chloride,  phenol  yields  a  white,  fusible  crystalline  compound 
consiflting  of  phenyl  benzoate,  or  benzyl  phenol : 

C.H5(0H)     +    C^HjOCl    =    HCl    +    CfifiC^Bfi 
Phenol.  Benzoic  Phenyl 

chloride.  benzoatCt 
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Phenol,  heftted  for  a  long  time  witii  ammonia  in  sealed  tabes,  is  e<niTerC«d 
into  aniline,  C,HfN. 

ChlorapkenoU. — Monochloropbenol  has  not  been  obt»aied. 

Dichlorophenol,  or  CfUoropKenetie  aeid,  CfH^Cl^O,  is  produced  bj  the  eom- 
paratiTelj  feeble  action  of  chlorine  on  phenol,  but  is  best  obtained  by  xh% 
dry  distillation  of  dichlorosalicylio  acid.  It  is  a  Tolatile  oil,  insoluble  in 
water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether. 

IViehlorophenolf  or  CMoraphemiie  acid,  CJRgCl fi,  is  the  principal  product 
of  the  action  of  chlorine  on  phenol.  It  may  be  conTcniently  prepared  from 
those  portions  of  crude  coal-oil  which  boil  between  182^  and  204®  C.  (860^ 
and  400®  F.).  The  oil  is  saturated  with  chlorine,  and  distilled  in  the  open 
air,  the  first  and  last  portions  being  rejected ;  and  the  product  is  agmin 
treated  with  chlorine  until  the  whole  solidifies.  The  crystals  are  drained 
and  dissoWed  in  hot  dilute  solution  of  ammonia :  on  cooling,  the  sparingly 
soluble  ammonium  chlorophenisate  crystallises  out.  This  is  dissoWed  in 
pure  water,  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  washed,  and  lastly  distilled. 

Chlorophenisic  acid  forms  exceedingly  fine,  colorless,  silkT  needles, 
,  which  melt  when  gently  heated :  it  has  a  very  penetrating,  persistent,  and 
characteristic  odor,  is  rery  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolTes  freely 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  hot  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  It  slowly  sublimes 
at  common  temperatures,  and  distils  with  ebullition  when  stron^y  heated. 
It  forms  well*defined  salts,  the  general  formula  of  which  is  CfH^Cl,0. 
When  treated  in  alcoholic  solution  with  excess  of  chlorine,  it  is  conTcrted 
Into  pentachlorophenol,  or  chlorophenusic  acid,  GgHCl^O,  which  is  also 
crystalline. 

BromophenoU. — ^Three  bromophenols  hare  been  obtained,  Tix.,  C^^BrO 
and  CfH4Br,0,  by  distillation  of  monobromosalicylic  and  dibromosalicylio 
acids ;  and  CgHgBrgO  by  the  action  of  bromine  in  excess  on  phenoL  The 
first  is  liquid;  the  other  two  are  crystalline. 

lodophenoU,  CfHJO,  C,HJ,0,  and  CgH,I,0,  are  produced  by  the  action 
of  iodine-chloride  on  phenol. 

NitrophenoU, — Three  of  these  compounds  are  known,  all  of  acid  character. 

Mononitrophenolj  or  Niiraphenatie  acid,  C^ Hg(KO,)0,  is  obtained  by  distilling 
phenol  with  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  in  beautiful  yellow  needles,  soluble  in 
ammonia  and  potash,  and  yielding  a  beautiful  red  silyer  salt,  CfH4AgrN0,)0. 

Dmiiruphenol,  or  NitropKenetic  add,  CfiJi^O^fi,  may  be  prepared  airectly 
from  the  oil  which  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  mononitrophenoL 
The  oil  is  carefully  mixed  in  a  large  open  vessel  with  rather  more  than  its 
own  weight  of  ordinary  nitric  acid.  The  action  is  Tery  yiolent.  The 
brownish-red  substance  produced  is  slightly  washed  with  water,  then  boiled 
with  dilute  ammonia,  and  filtered  hot.  A  brown  mass  remains  on  the  filter, 
which  is  preserved  to  prepare  trinitrophenol,  and  the  solution  deposits  on 
cooling  a  very  impure  ammoniacal  salt  of  nitrophenesic  acid,  which  requires 
several  successive  crystallisations,  after  which  it  is  decomposed  by  nitric 
acid,  and  the  product  is  crystallixed  from  alcohol. 

Nitrophenesic  acid  forms  yellow  prismatic  crystals,  very  sparingly  soluble 
even  in  boiling  water,  but  freely  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  has  no  odor.  Its 
taste,  at  first  feeble,  becomes  after  a  short  time  very  bitter.  It  melts  at  104®, 
and  crystallizes  on  cooling.  In  very  small  quantity  it  may  be  distilled  with- 
out decomposition,  but  when  briskly  heated  it  often  detonates,  but  not  vio- 
lently. The  salts  of  this  acid  are  yellow  or  orange,  and  very  beautiful; 
they  are  mostly  soluble  in  water,  and  detonate  feebly  when  heated. 

Trinitrophenol,  or  Nitrophmine  acid—  generally  called  Picric  acid,  and  some- 
times Car6«o/fCfl<?u/— C,H,N,0,  =  C,H,(NO,),0.-— This  acid  may  be  eco- 
nomically prepared  from  impure  nitropnenesic  acid,  or  from  the  brown 
mass  insoluble  in  dilute  ammonia  already  referred  to.  It  is  purified  by  a 
process  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  case  of  the  preceding  compound. 
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It  is  also  one  of  the  altimate  products  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  nf^on 
indigo  and  numerous  other  substances,  as  silk,  wool,  se?eral  resins,  espe- 
cially that  of  JTanthorroea  hattUia  (yellow  gum  of  Botany  Bay),  salicin  and 
some  ot  its  deri?atiTes,  coumarin,  &c.  It  may  be  prepared  from  indigo  by 
adding  that  substance  in  coarse  powder,  and  by  small  proportions,  to  10  or 
12  times  its  weight  of  boiling  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-48.  When  the  last  of 
the  indigo  has  been  added,  and  the  action,  at  first  extremely  yiolent,  has 
become  moderato,  an  additional  quantity  of  nitric  add  may  be  poured  upon 
the  mixture,  and  the  boiling  kept  up  until  the  eToIution  of  red  fumes  nearly 
ceases.  When  cold,  the  impure  picric  acid  obtained  may  be  removed,  con* 
Terted  into  potassium-salt,  seyeral  times  recrystallized,  and  lastly,  decom- 
posed by  nitric  acid.  In  the  pure  state  it  forms  beautiful  pale-yellow  scaly 
crystals,  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water  and  of  insupportably  bitter  taste. 
Picric  acid  is  now  extensi?ely  used  in  dyeing  yellow.  It  forms  a  series  of 
erystallisable  salts  of  a  yellow  or  orange  color.  The  potassium  salt,  CJdjK. 
(NO-)gQ,  forms  brilliant  needles,  and  is  so  Utile  soluble  in  cold  water  that 
a  solution  of  picric  acid  is  occasionally  used  as  a  precipitant  for  potassium. 
The  alkaline  salts  of  this  acid  explode  by  heat  with  extraordinary  Tiolence. 
When  a  solution  of  picric  acid  is  distilled  with  calcium  hypochlorite,  or  a 
mixture  of  potassium  chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid,  an  oily  liquid  of  a 
peaeiraling  odor  is  obtained,  baring  a  sp.  gr.  of  1'666,  and  boiling  between 
114<»  and  \\b^  C.  (28?»  and  239<>  P.).  This  substance,  elUaropierm,  has  the 
eomposition  ONO.Cl^  which  is  that  of  chloroform  ^CHCl,),  baring  the  by- 
drogen  replaced  by  nitryl.  Bromopicrm,  CNO^r,.  is  obtained  in  fike  man- 
ner by  treating  picric  acid  with  calcium  hypobromite. 

Gna«l.  CfHsO  =r  C.K4(CH,) .  OH.  —This  compound  exists,  together  with 
phenol,  in  the  so-called  coal-tar  creosote,  and  is  separated  by  fractional 
distillation.  It  is  also  contained,  together  with  phenol  and  other  com- 
pounds, in  the  tar  of  pine-wood,  and  is  obtained  therefrom  by  treating  the 
oil  which  passes  orer  in  distilUtion  between  160^  and  220<>  C.  (802<^  and  408" 
P.),  with  weak  soda-lye  to  separate  hydrocarbons,  supersaturating  the  alka- 
line liquid  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  repeating  the  treatment  with  soda-lye 
and  sulphuric  acid,  till  the  oil  becomes  perfectly  soluble  in  the  alkaline 
liquid.  The  oil  thus  obtained  is  a  mixture  of  phenol  and  oresol,  which  are 
aeparated  by  fractional  distillation. 

Oresol  is  a  colorless,  strongly  refracting  liquid,  which  boils  at  208^  G. 
(897°  P.).  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  mixes  in  all  proportions  with 
alcohol  and  ether.  It  reacts  with  potassium,  phosphorus  pentachloride^ 
flttlphnric  acid,  and  nitric  acid,  in  the  same  manner  as  phenol,  forming 
analogously  constituted  compounds.  TrinUrocreaol^  or  TrinUroeruylie  aetd^ 
CfH^(N0,)90,  crystallises  in  yellow  needles  like  picric  acid:  its  potassiumr 
salt,  CfH4K(N02)tO,  in  orange-red  needles,  moderately  soluble  in  water. 

Crysol  is  isomeric  with  benxyl  alcohol  and  with  anisol :  the  difference  of 
constitution  of  these  three-  compounds  is  exhibited  in  the  following  dia- 
grams: 

H— C— C— H  H— C— C— OH  H  -  C— C— OCH, 

H-i  l-H  h4  Lh  h  J  Ln 

H— C=rC— CH,OH         H— C=C— CH,  H— C=C— H 

Bensyl  alcohol.  Cresol.  Anisol. 

Kght-MrboA  Zylylio  Fheaols,  C^U^fi.  —  This  formula  may  include  two 
secondary  alcohols,  isomeric  with  xylyl  alcohol,  riz.. 

Dimethyl-phenol CJ^,{CH,),OH 

Sthyl-phenol •        C^^(C^ft)OH. 
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A  zylylio  phenol  is  nentionwl  by  Hugo  Miller*  m  oecarring  in  eoaUiar. 
This  is  probably  dimethyl  phenol,  inasmuch  as  products  obtained  by  de- 
BtructiTe  distillation  have  hitherto  been  found  to  contain  only  methyl  deriTa- 
tiTes  of  benzene.  The  portion  of  alouol  (a  product  obtained  by  distilling 
aloes  with  lime),  which  is  soluble  in  potash,  has,  according  to  Rembold,f 
the  composition  of  a  xylylio  phenol,  and  is,  perhaps,  idenUeal  with  that 
occurring  in  ooaMar. 

Phlorol,  an  oily  liquid  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  the  barium  salt 
of  phloretio  acid,  Cfiifi^,  has  also  the  composition  CgUi^O,  and  probably 
eonsists  of  ethyl-phenol.     Its  formation  is  represented  by  the  equation, 

C,H„0,        =        CO,        +        CjH^O. 

Phlorol  is  a  colorless,  strongly  refracting  oil,  haring  a  epecilic  gravitj 
of  I  0874  at  12?  C.  (64o  F.),  and  boiling  between  190<>  and  200».  It  die- 
soWes  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  sulpho-aoid  which  yields  a  soluble 
barium  salt.  With  chlorine  it  forms  a  substitution-product.  It  reacts  Tio- 
lently  with  strong  nitrio  acid,  forming  the  compound,  Cfij(SO^fi. 

Tu-^arbon  Phtnolt. — The  formula,  C^qH^^O,  may  OTidently  include  a 
eonsiderable  number  of  phenols  isomeric  with  cymyl  alcohol  (p.  649); 
only  one  of  these,  howcTor,  is  known,  tib.,  tkymol,  and  even  of  .this  the 
exact  constitution  has  not  been  ascertained. 

Thymol,  Cj^Hi^O,  is  a  crystalline  body,  occurring  (together  with  thymene, 
^lo^ir  ^^^  oymene,  Cj^Hj^)  in  the  Tolatile  oil  of  thjrme  (Tk^fmui  vulfforit). 
It  sometimes  crystallises  out  spontaneously,  and  may  in  aU  cases  be  sepa- 
rated by  agitating  the  oil  with  soda-solution,  and  supersaturating  the  alka- 
line liquid  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  also  obtained  from  the  volatile  oil 
of  horse-mint  {Mcnarda  punctata),  and  from  that  of  an  East  Indian  umbelli- 
ferous plant  called  Ptychotit  Aj'owan, 

Thymol  crystallizes  in  transparent  rhombotdal  plates,  melting  at  44^.  It 
has  a  mild  odor,  peppery  taste,  and  boils  without  decomposition  at  22(P  C. 
(428°  F.).  It  is  distinguished  from  cymyl  alcohol  by  yielding  with  oxidis- 
ing agents,  not  cuminic  acid,  but  thy  moil,  C,,H,gOr  With  sodium  it  forma 
the  compound,  C|0H„NaO,  which  absorbs  carbon  dioxide,  forming  the  so- 
dium salt  of  thymotio  acid,  Cj^Hi^O,,  or  C^H,.0.  CO^  Strong stdphurie acid 
oonTorts  thymol  into  thymylnUphuric  acid,  C^Hy^BO^.  With  bromine  in  san- 
shine  it  yields  peniahromcthymol^  CigH^BrgO;  and  with  chlorine,  C^R-^JClfi, 
or  C^jH.ClgO,  according  as  the  reaction  takes  place  in  the  shade  or  in  sun- 
shine ;  both  these,  as  well  as  the  bromine-compound,  are  crystalline. 

There  are  two  nitro-thymoU,  C|oH.,(NO.),0  and  C„)H„(NO,),0,  obtained 
by  the  action  of  nitrio  acid  on  thymyl-sulphurio  acid.  Both  form  potassium- 
salts,  which  crystallise  in  yellow  or  orange-yellow  needles. 


t.  Xonatomie  ALoohdls,  CnH^i^O,  or  CbH,b-t(0^)> 

Two  only  of  these  bodies  are  known,  yis.,  cinnyl  alcohol  and  cholesterin. 

Cinnyl  Alcohol,  Styryl  Alcohol,  or  Styrone,  C^Hj^,  or  CgHpOH,  is  obtained 
by  heating  styracin  or  cinnyl  cinnamate,  C,H0(OCgHfO),  (a  compound  con- 
tained in  liquid  storax  and  in  balsam  of  Peru,)  with  caustic  alkalies,  (t 
crystallizes  in  soft  sillgr  needles,  haying  a  sweet  taste  and  an  odor  of  hya- 
cinths, melting  at  88°,  and  Tolatilising,  without  decomposition,  at  a  higher 

•  MtMbiin  fUr  Chemie,  18S6,  p.  371.  •         f  Ana.  Ch.  Phann.  ezzzvffl.  IML 
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temperature.  It  is  moderately  soluble  in  water,  freely  iu  alcohol  and  ether. 
Bj  oxidising  agents  it  is  conyerted  into  dnnamic  aldehyde,  C^HgO,  and  em- 
tutmie  aeid,  CgHgO,,  being  related  to  those  compounds  in  the  same  manner  as 
ethyl  alcohol  to  acetic  aldehyde  and  acetic  acid.  With  fuming  nUpkurie 
aad  it  forms  a  sulpho-acid,  C^ioSO,,  the  barium-salt  of  which  is  soluble 
in  water. 

Cholesterin,  C^H^O  =r  CmH^(OH^.  —  This  substance  is  found  in  smaQ 
quantity  in  yarious  parts  of  the  animal  system,  as  in  the  bile,  the  brain 
and  nenres,  and  the  blood:  it  forms  the  chief  ingredient  of  UtUary  ealeuli, 
from  which  it  is  easily  extracted  by  boiling  the  powdered  gall-stones  in 
strong  alcohol,  and  filtering  the  solution  while  hot ;  on  cooling,  the  choles- 
terin  crystallises  in  brilliant  colorless  plates.  It  is  a  fatty  substance,  in- 
soluble in  water,  tasteless  and  inodorous;  it  is  freely  soluble  in  boiling 
spirit  and  in  ether,  and  crystallises  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  beautifid 
white  laminas  haying  a  mother-of-pearl  lustre.  It  melts  at  187^  C.  (279^  F.), 
and  sublimes  at  200°  G.  (892°  F.). 

Heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  g^yes  up  water,  and  yields  a  res- 
inous hydrocarbon,  C^H^.  With  nitric  acid  it  yields  cholesterio  acid, 
CgHjgO^,  together  with  other  products.  With  chlorine  and  bromine  it  forms 
substitution-products.  Heated  to  200°  with  acetic,  butyric,  bensoic,  and 
stearic  acids,  it  forms  compound  ethers,  thus: 

C,H«(OH)    +    C„H„0(OH)    =    C„H«(OC„H,-0)    +    OH, 
Cholesterin.  Stearic  Cholesteryl 

acid.  stearate. 
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The  diatomic  alcohols  are  derived  from  saturated  hydrocarbons  by  sub* 
stitutlon  of  two  equiyalents  of  hydroxyl  for  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and 
may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  bivalent  alcohol  radicals  with 
two  equiyalents  of  hydroxyl.  Thus  ethene  alcohol,  Cfifi^  may  be  formu- 
lated in  either  of  the  three  following  ways : 


fCH,  CHjOH 


C 


OH  GH,OH 

OH 


the  first  of  which  represents  it  as  a  derivatiye  of  methane,  GH^;  the  second 

CHj 
as  a  derivative  of  ethane   I      ;  the  third  as  a  compound  of  ethene,  G^H^, 

CHj 
with  hydroxyl ;  or  as  derived  from  a  double  molecule  of  water,  H2(OH)2, 
by  substitution  of  ethene  for  two  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

Two  series  of  these  alcohols  are  known ;  the  first  derived  from  the  par- 
affins, the  second  from  the  aromatic  hydrocarbons. 

l.^Diatomie  Alcohols,  C,Hfc+,Oy  or  (C,Hfc)'^(OH), 

The  alcohols  of  this  series  are  designated  by  the  generic  name  of  ^2^- 
eoU*  They  may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  defines  with  two  equivalents 
of  hydroxyl.     The  following  are  known : 

•  Thia  term,  formed  from  the  first  sjllable  of  glycerin  and  the  last  of  aleoAnl,  indicates  that 
the  compoands  to  which  it  Is  applied  are  intermediate  between  the  alcohols,  commonly  so 
caOfld,  and  the  glyoerins  or  trUtomic  alcohols. 
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HtMiL  Vomnla.  BolUiig  point 

Bthene  alcohol .    .    .  C,H,0,  =  C,H.(OH),    197-6^  C.  (388»  P.). 
Prop«ne  alcohol    .     .  CjH,0,  =  CjH,(OH),    188«-189*>  C.  (37ao-«72»  F.). 

^*'^cohS'*^^**"*  }  ^*^»^«  =  C^H^OH),    188«'-184«  C.  (861»-«65*>  F.). 

^'^'*'alcoLt"^^''°*}c6««>0«-  ^5H«,(0H),  1770  c.  (8510F.). 

Octene  alcohol  .    .     .  CeH„0,=  C,H„(OH),  2860-2400C.  (466<»-464*F.). 

Methene  alcohol,  CH,(OH)p  has  not  been  obtainecL 

The  glycolB  are  formed  by  the  following  processes : 

1.  By  combining  an  define  with  bromine ;  treating  the  resulting  dibro- 
mide  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  acetate  or  with  siWer  acetate, 
whereby  it  is  couTcrted  into  a  diacetate  of  the  define ;  and  decomposing 
this  compound  with  solid  potassium  hydrate,  whereby  potassium  acetate 
and  a  diatomic  alcohol  are  formed,  the  latter  of  which  may  be  distilled  off. 

CH^r  CH,OC,H,0 

I  +    2AgOC,H,0     =  2AgBr    +      | 

iH,Br  CH,OC,H,0 

Ethene  bromide.  Silver  acetate.  Ethcne  diaceUte. 

CH,OC,H,0  _  ^  CH,OH 

I    '     •  •   +  2K0H      =      2K0C,H,0    +     ] 
CH,OC,H,0  CH.OH 

Ethene  cU-    Potassium  Potassium  Ethene 

acetate.        hydrate.  acetate.  alcohoL 

2.  By  treating  a  monochlorohydrate  corresponding  to  a  triatomio  alcobol 
(a  glycerin)  with  nascent  hydrogen  (cToWed  from  water  by  sodium  amal- 
gam) ;  file  chlorine  is  then  replaced  by  hydrogen,  and  a  diatomic  alcohol 
results;  thus, 

(C,H5)''/(0H),C1    +    HH    =    HCl    +    (C,H,)'(OH), 
Propenyl  monochloro-  Propene 

hydrate.  alcohoL 

Propertiet,^The  glycols  are  colorless,  inodorous,  more  or  less  riscid 
liquids,  freely  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol;  ethene  alcohol  is  but  sparingly 
soluble  in  ether ;  the  rest  dissolves  easily  in  that  liquid.  The  boiling  points 
of  ethene,  propene,  quartene,  and  quintene  glycols,  exhibit  the  singular 
anomaly  of  becoming  lower  as  the  molecular  weight  of  the  compound  in- 
creases (see  table,  above) :  octene  glycol,  however,  exhibits  a  higher  boil- 
ing point  This  anomaly  probably  arises  from  difference  of  constitution  in 
the  successive  terms  of  the  series  at  present  known,  ethene  glycol  being  a 
primary  alcohol,  whereas  the  higher  numbers  may  be  secondary  or  tertiarj 
alcohols.  Thus  the  ethene  and  propene  glycols  probably  differ  in  consti- 
tution in  the  manner  shown  by  the  following  formuUe : 

CH,OH  H,C  CH, 

tEfiU  HOCOH 

Ethene  Propene 

alcohol.  alcohol. 

The  reactions  of  the  higher  glycols  are  not  sufficiently  known  to  decide 
this  question  :  it  is  known,  however,  that  propene  alcohol  heated  with  hy- 
driodic  acid,  yields  isopropyl  iodide.  . 

The  chemical  reactions  of  the  glycols  have  been  studied  chiefly  m  ttie 
case  of  ethene  alcohol.     They  are,  for  the  most  part,  similar  to  those  of  tlie 
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monatomio  BlcohoU ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  glycols  contain  two  atoms  of  re- 
placeable hjdrogen,  or  of  hydroxyl,  the  reactions  generally  take  place  by 
two  stages,  yielding  two  series  of  products. 

1.  Ethene  alcohol  treated  with  nitric  acid  gires  up  2  or  4  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen in  exchange  for  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  glyeollic^  or  oxalic  acid, 
according  as  the  action  takes  place  at  ordinary  or  at  higher  temperiktares, 


CH,OH 

CH,OH 
Glycol. 

CHjOH 

CH,OH 
Ethene 
alcohol. 


+ 


O,   = 


OH,    + 


+    O,   =  20H,    + 


CHjOH 

COfOH) 

OlycoUio 

acid. 

CO(OH) 

CO(OH) 
Oxalic  acid. 


Under  certain  circumstances  the  corresponding  aldehydes  are  also  pro- 

COH 
dnced,  as  glyoxal,  |       ,  from  ethene  alcohol,  by  remoTal  of  four  hydrogen- 

COH 
atoms  without  substitution. 

Ethene  alcohol  is  also  converted  into  oxalic  acid  by  ftision  inih  potaah: 


C,H,0, 
Ethene 
alcohol. 


2K0H        =.        CjO^K,        +        4H, 

Potassium 
oxalate. 


Propene  glycol,  C,HgO^  is  converted  into  lactic  acid,  Qfifi^^  by  slow  oxida- 
tion in  contact  with  platinum  black.  When  heated  with  dilute  nitric  acid 
it  yields  glyeollic  add,  losing  carbon  as  well  as  hydrogen ;  and  concentrated 
nitric  acid  oxidises  it  still  further  to  oxalic  acid, 

Quartene  glycol,  C4H.oOy  is  converted  by  slow  oxidation  with  nitric  acid 
into  oxyhutyric  add,  C4MgO,,  and  when  the  action  is  accelerated  by  heat, 
into  oxalic  add,  Quintene  glycol,  Ofiifi^  likewise  yields  oxybutyHc  add  by 
alow  oxidation  with  dilute  nitric  acid. 

2.  Potiunum  and  sodium  eliminate  one  or  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  from  the 
glycols,  and  form  substitution-products.  Ethene  alcohol  is  strongly  attacked 
by  sodium,  yielding  sodium  ethenate,  C-HgNaO,;  and  this  compound,  fused 
with  excess  of  sodium,  is  converted  into  disodium  ethenate,  C^H.NaiO,. 
These  compounds,  treated  with  monatomio  alcoholic  iodides,  yield  the 
aleoholic  ethers  of  the  glycols ;  thus, 

CHjONa  CH,OCA 

U^„     +     ^«^»^  =     ^*^    +      J, 
CH.OH  CH,OH 

Sodium  Ethyl  Sodium  Ethyl 

ethenate.         iodide.  iodide.  ethenate. 


GH,ON» 


t 


;H,ONa 
Disodium 
ethenate. 


+    2C,HJ[  =  2NaI     + 


Ethyl 
iodide. 


Sodinm 
iodide. 


CH^OCjHg 

Diethyl 
ethenate. 


8.  Oxygen  adds,  heated  with  glycols  in  closed  vessels,  act  upon  them  in 
the  same  manner  as  upon  the  monatomio  alcohols,  converting  them  into 
ethereal  salts  or  compound  eihers,  mono*acid  or  di-acid,  according  to  the  pro- 

47* 
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portions  luod.    In  the  di-aoid  glyool-ethen,  the  two  radicals  by  whieli  tlie 
hydrogen  is  replaced  may  belong  either  to  the  same  or  to  different  acids; 


CHjOH 

CHjOH 

Ethene 

glyooL 

CH,OH 

CH,OH 
Ethene 
glycoL 

CHjOH 
CH,0C,1 


+      HOCjHjO     =      OH,     + 

Acetic 
acid. 

+    2H0C,H,0     =    20H,     + 

Acetic 
acid. 


Ethene 
mono-acetate. 


+     HOC^H^O      =     OH,     + 


Butyric 
acid. 


CH,OH 

CH,OC,HjO 
Ethene  mono- 
acetate. 

CH,OC,H,0 

CEfiCfifi 
Ethene. 
di-acetate. 

CHjOC^HyO 

CEfiCJRfi 
Ethene 
batyracetate. 


The  haUnd  iieids  act  in  the  same  manner  as  oxygen-acids,  ezcepUng  that 
the  reaction  nerer  goes  beyond  the  first  stage ;  e.  ^., 


CH,OH 

CHjOH 

Ethene 

alcohoL 


HCl 


=      OH.     + 


CHjCl 

CHjOH 
Ethene 
chloro-hydrate. 


The  bichlorinated,  bibrominated  ethers,  &o.,  resulting  from  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  remaining  equivalent  of  hydrozyl  by  the  haloid  element,  may, 
howcTcr,  be  obtained  from  the  glycols  by  the  action  of  the  chlorides,  bro- 
mides, and  iodides  of  phosphorus;  e.  ^., 

C,H^(OH),    +        2PC1.      =      2PC1,0  +      2HCI      +  C^^Cl, 

Ethene  Phosphorus      Phosphorus         Hydrogen  Ethene 

alcohol.  penta-  ozy-  chloride.  chloride. 

chloride.  chloride. 

The  same  compounds  are  produced,  as  already  obserred,  by  direct  combi- 
nation of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  with  the  olefines. 

Ethkhk  Chloride,  C^H^CU  has  long  been  known  by  the  name  of  Dttick 
liquid,  having  been  discoTered  by  four  Dutch  chemists  in  1795.  When  equal 
measures  of  ethene  gas  and  chlorine  are  mixed  over  water,  absorption  of 
the  mixture  takes  place,  and  a  yellowish  oily  liquid  is  produced,  which 
collects  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  ultimately  sinks  to  the  bottom 
in  drops.  It  may  be  easily  prepared,  in  quantity,  by  causing  the  two  gases 
to  combine  in  a  glass  globe,  haying  a  narrow  neck  at  the  lower  part,  dip- 
ping into  a  small  bottle,  destined  to  receive  the  product.  The  two  gases 
are  conveyed  by  separate  tubes,  and  allowed  to  mix  in  the  globe,  the  ethene 
gas  being  kept  a  little  in  excess.  The  chlorine  should  be  washed  with 
water,  and  the  ethene  passed  through  strong  oil  of  vitriol,  to  remove  vapor 
of  ether :  the  presence  of  sulphurous  and  carbonic  acids  is  not  injurious. 
Combination  takes  place  very  rapidly,  and  the  liquid  product  trickles  down 
the  sides  of  the  globe  itfto  the  receiver.  When  a  considerable  quantity  has 
been  collected,  it  is  agitated,  first  with  water,  and  afterward  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  aud,  lastly,  purified  by  distillation. 
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Fig.  102. 


?iire  ethene  chloride  is  »  thin,  eolorless  liquid,  of  agreeably  fragrant 
odor,  and  sweet  taste :  it  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  readily  so  in  alco- 
hol and  ether.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  and  boils  when  heated  to  82*8^  C. 
(180^  F.):  it  is  unaffected  by  oil  of  yitriol,  or  solid 
potassiam  hydrate.  When  inflamed,  it  bums  with  a 
greenish,  smoky  light  When  treated  with  an  alco- 
holie  solution  of  potash,  it  is  slowly  resolved  into 
potassium  chloride,  which  separates,  and  an  exceed- 
ingly volatile  substance,  containing  0,11,01,  whose 
vapor  requires  to  be  cooled  down  to  — 18^  C.  (0°  F.) 
before  it  condenses.  At  this  temperature  it  forms  a 
limpid,  colorless  liquid.  Chlorine  is  absorbed  by  this 
latter  substance,  and  a  compound  is  produced,  which 
contains  C^H^Cl, :  this  is  in  turn  decomposed  by  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  potash  into  potassium  chloride 
and  another  volatile  liquid,  0,H,Oly  This  series  of 
reactions  is  analogous  to  that  already  noticed  in  the 
case  of  the  bromine  compounds  (p.  465). 

Pbodttcts  or  the  Action  of  Chlobini  on  Ethsns 
Chloeide  ;  Oblobides  of  Oabbon.  — Ethene  chloride 
readily  absorbs  chlorine  gas,  and  yields  four  new 
compounds,  produced  by  the  abstraction  of  successive 
portions  of  hydrogen,  and  its  replacement  by  equiv- 
alent quantities  of  chlorine.  Three  out  of  the  four 
are  volatile  liquids,  containing  respectively,  0,11,01,, 
C,H^l4,  and  0,HClj;  the  fourth,  Qfi\,  in  which  the 
substitution  of  chlorine  for  hydrogen  is  complete,  is 
the  ehioride  of  carbon  long  ago  obtained  by  Faraday  by  putting  Dutch  liquid 
into  a  vessel  of  chlorine  gas,  and  exposing  it  to  sunshine. 

001, 

Carbwi  trichlonde,  0,01,,  or   I      ,  the  chlorine  analogue  of  ethane,  C^H,, 

001, 
is  a  white,  crystalline  substance,  of  aromatic  odor,  insoluble  in  water,  but 
easily  dissolved  by  alcohol  and  ether:  it  melts  at  160°  0.  (820°  F.},  and 
boils  at  a  temperature  a  little  above.     It  burns  with  difficulty,  and  is  not 
altered  by  distillation  with  aqueous  or  alcoholic  potash. 

Its  vapor,  passed  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube  filled  with  fragments 
of  glass  or  rock-crystal,  is  decomposed  into  free  chlorine,  and  the  dichlo^ 
riiii  C.Clf,  analogous  to  ethene.  This  substance  condenses  in  the  form  of 
a  volatile,  colorless  liquid,  which  has  a  density  of  1*55,  and  boils  at  120° 
0.  (248°  F.).  The  density  of  its  vapor  is  5-82  (referred  to  air).  When 
heated  to  200°  0.  (892°  F.)  with  potassium  hydrate,  it  is  completely  con- 
verted into  potassium  chloride  and  oxalate,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen : 

0,01^    +    CKOH    =    4KCI    -t-    0,K,0^    +    20H,    +    H,. 

It  absorbs  chlorine  and  bromine  in  sunshine,  forming  in  the  one  case  the 
trichloride,  0,01,,  and  on  the  other  the  chlorobromide,  0,0l4Br,,  a  white 
crystalline  body  resembling  th^  trichloride. 

Carbon  monochloride,  C,OL,. analogous,  to  ethine  or  acetylene,  is  obtained 
by  passing  the  vapor  of  chloroform  or  of  carbon-dichloride  through  a  red- 
hot  tube.  It  forms  white  needles  subliming  between  175°  and  200°  0.  (847° 
and  892°  F.). 

Carbon  ietraehloride,  OOI4,  may  also  be  described  in  this  place,  though  it 
belongs  to  another  series,  being  the  chlorine  analogue  to  marsh-gas. 

It  is  formed  by  passing  the  vapor  of  carbon  bisulphide,  together  with 
chlorine,  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube.     A  mixture  of  sulphur  chlorid» 
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and  carbon  tetrachloride  is  formed,  which  la  distilled  with  potash,  whereby 
the  chloride  of  sulphur  is  decomposed,  and  pure  tetrachloride  passes  OTer. 
It  is  a  colorless  liquid  of  1-56  sp.  gr,,  and  boils  at  77^  C  (170°  F.).  The 
same  compound  is  formed  by  exhausting  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  marsh- 
gas  or  methyl  chloride  in  sunshine.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  con- 
verts this  compound  into  a  mixture  of  potassium  chloride  and  carbonate. 

Ethkkb  Bromidk  and  Iodidk,  C^H^Br^  and  C.HJ^  are  produced  by 
bringing  olefiant  gas  in  contact  with  bromine  and  iodine.  The  bromide  is 
a  colorless  liquid,  of  agreeable  ethereal  odor,  and  has  a  density  of  2*16 : 
it  boils  at  129-5''  C.  (266<'  F.),  and  solidifies  when  cooled  to  near —18^. 
The  iodide  is  a  colorless,  crystalline,  volatile  substance,  of  penetrating 
odor:  it  melts  at  79°  C.  (174°  F.),  resists  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  bat 
is  decomposed  by  caustic  potash. 

The  action  of  bromine  upon  ethene  bromide  gives  rise  to  the  compound 
C^HgHrg,  from  which  the  other  bromine-compounds  corresponding  to  the 
chlorine  bodies  above  mentioned  may  be  obtained  by  treatment  wiib 
bromine. 

Ethene  bromide  acts  strongly  upon  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potaukan 
tulph'hydraU,  forming  ethtne  tulph-hydraU  or  ethene  mercaptan^  C,H.(SH)^  a 
colorless  oil,  which  is  partially  decomposed  by  distillation,  and  yielus,  with 
lead  acetate,  a  yellow  precipitate  consisting  of  C^H^S.Pb.  With  poUutium 
monatulphide^  in  like  manner,  ethene  bromide  forms  ethene  sulphide,  C^H^S, 
which  crystallizes  in  white  prisms. 

The  haloid  ethers  corresponding  to  the  higher  glycols  are  similar  in  their 
reactions  to  those  of  ethene  alcohoL 

OxTOBX  Ethers  or  thb  Gltcols. — The  ethereal  salts  of  the  glyoola 
(acetates,  butyrates,  &c. )  are  decomposed  by  alkalies  in  the  same  manner 
as  those  of  the  monatomic  alcohols,  reproducing  the  alcohols  themselves: 
this  is,  in  fact,  the  general  mode  of  preparing  the  glycols  (p.  556^.  But 
the  mono-acid  haloid  ethers  of  the  glycols  are  decomposed  by  alkalies  in  a 
different  manner,  giving  up  the  elements  of  hydrochloric,  hydriodic,  or 
hydrobromic  acids,  and  leaving  an  oxide  of  the  diatomic  alcohol-radical ; 
thus, 

(C,H.)''C1(0H)  +  KOH  =  KCl  +  OH,  +  (C,H^)''0 

Ethene  Ethene 

ohloro-hydrate.  oxide. 

Ethene  oxide  is  isomeric  with  aldehyde  and  with  vinyl  alcohol  (p.  484). 
It  is  a  transparent  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  18-5°  G.  (56°  F.,)  (aldehyde 
boils  at  21°  C  [70°  F.l),  and  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  water  and 
with  alcohol.  When  the  aqueous  solution  is  treated  with  todium  amat^am^ 
in  a  vessel  surrounded  with  a  f^eexing  mixture,  the  ethene  oxide  takes  up 
hydrogen,  and  is  converted  into  ethyl  alcohol : 

CjH^O        +        H,        =        Cflfi, 

Ethene  oxide  unites  with  ammonia  in  several  proportions,  forming  tl&e 
following  basic  compounds,  all  of  which  are  syrupy  liquids: 

Monoxethylenamine G,H40.NH. 

Dioxethylenamine ^0,H40),.NH, 

Trioxethylenamine (C,H40>g.NHg 

Tetroxethylenamine (C,H40)4.NH^ 

This  character  distinguishes  ethene  oxide  from  aldehyde,  which  forma 
with  ammonia  a  crystalline  compound  not  possessing  basic  properties.  A 
Airther  distinction  between  these  two  isomeric  bodies  is,  that  aldehyde 
forms  crystalline  compounds  with  the  acid  sulphites  of  the  alkali-metaldy 
a  property  not  possessed  by  ethene  oxide. 
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Stiiene  oxide  is  a  powerftil  base,  uniting  directly  with  acidsy  precipitating 
magnesia  from  a  solution  of  magnesium  chloride  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
and  ferric  oxide  and  alumina  from  their  saline  solutions,  at  100^  C.     With 

{CI 
Q|r,  and  with 

f  OC  H  O 
acetic  add^  ethene  acetohydrate,  or  monoacetate,  {^fi^^^  \  qo'   '  •     It 

also  unites  with  wcUer  in  several  proportions,  forming  glycol  and  other 
compounds  to  be  noticed  immediately. 

The  oxygen-ethers  of  the  higher  glycols  are  not  much  known ;  but  they 
appear  to  be  less  disposed  to  combine  with  water  and  acids  in  proportion 
as  their  molecules  become  heavier ;  thus  amylene  oxide  does  not  appear  to 
reproduce  amylene  alcohol  by  combination  with  water. 

Polyeiheitie  AleohoU. — These  are  bodies  which  contain  the  elements  of 
two  or  more  molecules  of  ethene  oxide  combined  with  one  molecule  of 
water,  and  may  be  regarded  as  formed  by  the  union  of  two  or  more  mole- 
cules of  glycol  (mono-ethenic  alcohol),  with  elimination  of  a  number  of 
water-molecules  less  by  one  than  the  number  of  glycol  molecules  which 
enter  into  combination ;  or  as  derived  from  three  or  more  molecules  of 
water,  by  substitution  of  ethene  for  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  except  two 
atoms;  thus. 


CJIjO,  or  (CJH.)'^H,0, 

Monethenic  alcohol 

(glycol). 

C^H^O,  or  (C,H,)//,H,P, 
0iethenic  alcohol. 


C,H,A  or  {pfi,Y\VLfi^ 
Triethenic  alcohol. 


CjH^O.OH, 

Ethene 

oxide. 

^CjH^O .  OH,  =    2CjHgO— OH, 
Ethene  Glycol. 

,oxide. 


=    SCjH^O.OH,  =• 

Ethene 
oxide. 


8C,H,0— 20H, 

Glycol. 


==    4C,H^0.0H,  =    4C,H,0— 30H, 
Ethene  GlycoL 

oxide. 


C,H„0,  or  (C,H,)'/.H,0, 
Tetrethenic  alcohoL 

Generally  — 

C^H^+,0a+,  or  (C,H^)'^nH,0B+,  =  nCaH^O.OH,     =  fiC.HgO— (n— 1)0H, 
a-ethenio  alcohol.  Ethene  Glycol. 

oxide. 

The  polyethenic  alcohols  are  formed:  1.  By  heating  ethene  oxide  with 
water  in  sealed  tubes.  In  this  manner  Wurtz  obtained  diethenic  alcohol 
together  with  monethenic,  and  a  small  quantity  of  trinsthenic  alcohol.  — 
2.  By  heating  ethene  oxide  with  glycol  in  sealed  tubes :  this  process  yields 
the  di-  and  tri-ethenic  alcohols.  —  8.  By  heating  glycol  with  ethene  bro- 
mide in  sealed  tubes  to  100<>-120''  C.  r212<>-248<'  F.).  The  first  products  of 
thia  reaction  are  diethenic  alcohol,  ethene  bromo-hydrate  and  water : 

8(C,H,)"H,0,  +  C,H.Br.  =  (CJI.)'',H,0,  +  2(C,H«)"Br(0H)  +  OH,; 
Monethenic  Ethene  Piethenio  Etnene  bromo- 

alcohoL  bromide.  alcohol.  hydrate. 

and  the  other  polyethenic  alcohols  are  formed,  each  from  the  one  next  be- 
low it  in  the  series,  by  the  action  of  ethene  bromo-hydrate,  according  to 
the  general  equation: 

(C,HJ//.H,0.+,  +  (C,H,)//Br(OH)  =  (C,H,)//.+iH,0„+,  +  HBr. 
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The  hjdrobromic  acid  thus  formed  then  acts  on  the  excess  of  glycol  present, 
reproducing  ethene  bromo-hydrate,  and  thus  the  action  is  continued.  By 
this  process,  the  2-,  3-,  4-,  6-,  and  6-ethenic  alcohols  have  been  obtained 
and  separated  by  fractional  distillation;  and  when  a  sufficient  excess  of 
glycol  is  present,  the  temperature  being  kept  between  110^  and  120^  C. 
(2S0°  and  248^  F.),  still  higher  members  of  the  series  are  produced.* 

The  polycthenic  alcohols  are  syrupy  liquids,  becoming  more  yiscid  as 
their  molecular  weight  increases:  their  boiling  point  rises  by  about  45*'  for 
each  addition  of  C^^fi. 

DUtkenic  alcohol,  Cfi^fi^  or  (C,H4)^^,H,0^  boils  at  about  245<» ;  the  den- 
sity of  its  vapor  is  3*78  referred  to  air  as  unity ;  by  calculation  it  shoald 
be  3'67,  so  that  it  exhibits  the  normal  condensation  to  two  volumes.  By 
contact  with  platinum-black,  or  by  treatment  with  nitric  acid,  it  is  oxidized 
to  diglyeoUie  acid,  C^HgO^,  an  acid  isomeric  with  malic  acid,  and  formed 
from  diethenic  alcohol  by  substitution  of  0  for  H^  just  as  glyooUio  aoid, 
C,H^O.,  is  formed  from  monethenio  alcohol,  C^M^O. — Trietheme  alcohol^ 
CcHi.O.,  or  (C.UJ^^.H.O^  is  oxidized  in  like  manner  to  elhme-dwlmeoUic  add^ 
C.HuO,. 


2.— Biatomio  Fhenolt,  CJifg^^O^ 
There  are  five  known  compounds  included  in  this  general  formula,  Tii. : 
Oxyphenol  or  Pyrocatechin  ....  C,H,0, 

Guaiacol  (in  part)      } C^HgO, 


Creosol 
Veratrol 


} C,H,oO, 


Oxyphenol,  Ozyphenie  Add,  or  Fyrooateehin,  C,H^O«  or  (C,H^)^^(OH)-, 
is  produced  by  heating  oxysalicylic  acid  to  210°~212^,  just  as  phenol  is 
produced  from  salicylic  acid : 

CtHA        =        CO,        +        CeH,0,; 
Oxysalicylic  acid.  OxyphenoL 

also  by  the  action  of  alkalies  on  iodophenol : 

C,HJ(OH)        +        KOH        =        EI        -f        C,H/OH), 
lodophenoL  OxyphenoL 

It  is  likewise  formed  by  the  dry  distillation  of  catechin  (a  substance  ob- 
tained from  catechu),  of  morintannic  acid  (the  yellow  coloring  matt«r  of 
Morus  tinctoria),  and  of  wood,  whence  it  is  found  in  wood  vinegar :  it  does 
not  occur  in  coal-tar.  It  is  a  white  crystalline  body,  which  melts  at  111^ 
or  112''  C.  (230<'-288<'  F.),  and  volatilizes  even  at  lower  temperatures.  It 
has  a  bitter  taste,  and  scarcely  reddens  litmus.  In  contact  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  it  colors  fir-wood  violet.  It  dissolves  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  The  aqueous  solution  forms  a  white  precipitate  with  Uad  aeaaU^ 
and  colors /frrte  tails  dark-green.  Nitric  acid  acts  upon  it  with  violence, 
forming  oxalic  acid  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  yellow  nitro-compound,  prob- 
ably nitro-oxyphenol.  With  acett/l  chloride  it  forms  aceloxyphenol,  C^Hj 
(CjHjOjOj,  and  with  benzoyl  chloride,  benxoxyphenol,  C^^^{CjEfi)Oy  both 
of  which  are  crystalline  bodies. 

Orcin,  C^HpO,.— This  substance  appears  to  exist  ready  formed  in  all  the 
lichens  (Lecanora  tartarea,  Roccella  tincloria,  Variolaria  orctna,  &o.),  wkich 

«  Lourenao,  Ann.  Gh.  Pfaann.  cacviL  200. 
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•re  used  for  the  preparation  of  archil  and  litmus;  and  is  the  general  pro- 
duct of  the  decomposition  of  certain  acids  extracted  from  those  lichens 
(oraellinio  acid,  erythric  acid,  &c  )  under  the  influence  of  heat  or  of  alk#* 
lies.  Orsellinic  acid,  C^HgO^,  when  boiled  with  baryta-water,  splits  up  into 
carbon  dioxide  and  orcin,  just  as  the  homologous  acid,  oxy salicylic  acid, 
CjRfi^  splits  up  into  carbon  dioxide  and  oxyphenol  (p.  662) : 

C,H,04       =        CO,        +    .    C,H,0, 

Hence  oroin  appears  to  hare  the  constitution  of  a  diatomic  phenol.  To  ob- 
tain the  orcin,  the  excess  of  baryta  is  precipitated  from  the  liquid  by  car- 
boBte  acid,  and  the  filtrate  CYaporated  to  a  small  bulk.  It  forms,  when 
pure,  large  square  prisms,  which  have  a  slightly  yellowish  tint,  an  intensely 
sweet  taste,  and  a  high  degree  of  solubility  both  in  water  and  alcohoL 
When  heated,  it  loses  water,  and  melts  to  a  syrupy  liquid,  which  distils  un- 
ehanged.  The  crystals  of  orcin  contain  C^ UgO, .  OH^  It  forms  substitu- 
tion-products with  chlorine  and  bromine. 

Obcbin. — When  ammonia  is  added  to  a  solution  of  oroin,  and  the  whole 
is  exposed  to  the  air,  the  liquid  assumes  a  dark-red  or  purple  tint  by  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen ;  a  slight  excess  of  acetic  acid  then  causes  the  precipi- 
tation of  a  deep- red  powder,  not  Tery  soluble  in  water,  but  freely  dissolved 
by  ammonia  and  fixed  alkalies,  with  a  purple  or  violet  color.  This  powder 
is  an  azotized  substance,  orcein,  formed  from  the  elements  of  the  ammonia 
and  the  orcin ;  it  probably  constitutes  the  chief  ingredient  of  the  red  dye- 
BtufT  of  the  commercial  articles  before  mentioned.  Orcein  probably  con- 
tains CyHfNOj,  according  to  which  formula,  its  formation  from  orcin,  under 
the  joint  influence  of  oxygen  and  ammonia,  may  be  represented  by  the 
equation : 

C^HjO,    +    NH,    4-    0,   =   CtH^NO,    +    20H,. 

Guaiseol  and  CreoaoL — Guaiacum,  a  yellow  or  brown  resin  exuding  from 
a  West  Indian  tree  (Ouaiaeum  officinale),  yields  by  dry  distillation  an  oily 
liquid,  which,  when  washed  with  water  and  rectified  at  a  moderate  heat, 
giyes  off,  first,  guaiaeene,  C^HgO,  and  afterward  a  colorless  oil  called  ^vato- 
tol.  This  compound  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*119  at  22°  C.  (72°  F.),  and 
boils  at  210°  C.  (410°  F  ).  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  slightly  soluble  in 
water.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid  and  a  brown  resin.  With 
chlorine  and  bromine  it  forms  substitution-products.  It  dissolves  in  potaeh, 
and  forms  crystallisable  salts  with  other  bases.  Guaiacol  is  not,  however, 
a  perfectly  definite  compound,  but  a  mixture  in  varying  proportions  of  the 
homologous  compounds  CyHgO,  and  CgHjoO,.  The  latter  compound  likewise 
exists  in  some  kinds  of  wood-creosote :  hence  it  is  called  ereoeol, 

Cbbosote  OB  Kbxosote. — This  substance,  discovered  by  Reichenbach, 
is  contained  in  many  kinds  of  wood-tar,  but  most  abundantly  in  the  heavy 
oil  of  beech-tar,  as  obtained  from  the  wood-vinegar  makers.  It  is  extracted 
and  purified  by  a  series  of  processes  similar  to  those  employed  for  the  pre- 
paration of  phenol  or  carbolic  acid  from  coal-tar  (p.  650). 

Creosote  is  a  colorless,  somewhat  viscid  oily  liquid,  of  great  refractive 
and  dispersive  power.  It  is  quite  neutral  to  test-paper;  has  a  penetrating 
and  most  peculiar  odor,  that,  namely,  of  smoked  meat,  and  a  pungent  and 
almost  insupportable  taste  when  placed  even  in  very  small  quantity  upon 
the  tongue.  Its  density  is  1037,  and  its  boiling-point  about  208°  C. 
(897°  F  ).  It  takes  fire  with  diflQculty,  and  then  burns  with  a  smoky  light. 
When  quite  pure,  it  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air;  but  much  of  the 
creosote  of  commerce  gradually  turns  brown  under  these  circumstances. 
100  parts  of  cold  water  take  up  about  1}  part  of  creosote;  at  a  high  tem- 
perature rather  more  is  dissolved,  and  the  hot  solution  abandons  a  portion 
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on  cooling.  Tbe  creosoto  itself  absorbs  water  also  to  a  considerable  eztenl. 
In  acetic  acid  it  dissolTes  in  much  larger  quantity.  Alcohol  and  ether  mix 
with  creosote  in  all  proportions.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  by  the  aid 
of  heat,  blackens  and  destroys  it.  Caustic  potash  dissolves  creosote  with 
great  facility,  and  forms  with  it  a  compound,  which  crystallises  in  brilliant 
pearly  scales,  and  consists,  according  to  Hlasiwets,*of  potassinm  creosolate, 
CsH^KO^OH,.  When  distilled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  ereo9oL, 
C,H ,,0^  By  treating  creosote  with  potassium  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen, 
and  crystallising  the  product  from  ether,  an  acid  potassium  creosclate  is 
obtained,  consisting  of  C,H^KO,.CgH|||Of 

Hlasiwetz  regar&  beech-tar  creosote  as  an  ether  of  creosol,  represent-ed 
either  by  the  formula  CgH^RO^  or  by  C^H^RO..  Cfi^O^  in  which  R  denotes 
a  monatomlc  alcohol^radicaL  According  to  Frisch,f  it  consists  mainly  of 
acid  phenylic  creosol,  C,Hg(CcHf)0,.CfHmO,.  It  may  be  distinguished 
from  phenol  by  its  behavior  to  ferric  chloride,  an  alcoholic  solution  of  that 
salt  producing  a  green  color  with  creosote  and  brown  with  phenol;  an 
aqueous  solution  gives  no  color  with  creosote  and  a  blue  color  with  phenoL 
The  creosote  of  commerce  is,  however,  a  substance  of  very  variable  consti- 
tution, much  of  it  being  nothing  but  impure  phenols  (commonly  called 
eoiU'taT  ereo$oie).  The  tar  of  pine-wood,  as  already  observed  (p.  5&3),  con- 
sists mainly  of  phenol  and  creosoL 

The  most  characteristic  property  of  wood-creosote  is  its  extraordinary 
antiseptic  power,  which  appears  to  be  even  greater  than  that  of  phenoL  A 
piece  of  meat  steeped  in  a  very  dilute  solution  of  creosote  dries  up  to  & 
mummy-like  substance,  but  absolutely  refuses  to  putrefy.  The  well-known 
efficacy  of  impure  wood- vinegar  and  of  wood-smoke  in  preserving  provisions 
is  doubtless  to  be  attributed  to  the  creosote  which  they  contain.  Both 
creosote  and  phenol  are  used  by  the  dentist  for  relieving  toothache  arising 
from,  putrefactive  decay  in  the  substance  of  the  tooth. 

▼mratrol,  C^R^fi^ — This  compound  is  obtained  by  distilling  Teratric  aeid 
(an  acid  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  Veratrum  Sabadilla)  with  excess  of 
baryta  at  a  gentle  heat,  the  mode  of  formation  being  that  of  the  phenols  in, 
general  from  the  corresponding  acids  of  the  series  CaHf^-^O^ 

C,H,^04        =        CO,        -f        CgHjo^r 
Veratric  acid.  Yeratrol. 

Yeratrol  is  a  colorless  oil  having  an  agreeable  aromatic  odor,  and  specific 
gravity  108G  at  lb"* ;  it  solidifies  at  lb""  C.  {b^  F.),  and  boils  at  202«'-205<» 
C.  (395<'-401<'  F.).  Bromine  converts  it  into  dibramoveratrol,  C,H,Br,Ox, 
which  forms  prismatic  crystals.  Nitric  acid  acts  strongly  upon  it,  forming 
niiroveratrol,  CsH,(NO.)0,.  which  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  yellow  laminse, 
and  dmitroveratrol,  C,H,(NO.),0,,  which  crystallises  in  yellow  needles,  melt- 
ing at  100^,  and  then  volatilising  without  decomposition. 

Anisic  Alcohol,  C,H,oO,. — Crude  anise  oil,  the  essential  oil  of  FimpinelUi 
Anisumy  contains  a  crystalline  substance,  C^flJOt  called  anethol  or  cni9e 
camphor.  This  substance  when  oxidized  with  nitric  acid  is  converted  into 
anisic  aldehyde,  CgH,0,,  which,  when  treated  with  alcoholic  potash,  takes 
up  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  is  converted  into  anitie  aleoholf  CgHi^O,  (just 
as  benzoic  aldehyde,  C^H^O,  under  similar  circumstances  yields  benzyl 
alcohol,  CtH,0  ;  p.  548).  Now  this  alcohol,  though  it  contains  two  atoms  of 
oxygen,  nevertheless  behaves,  not  like  a  diatomic,  but  like  a  monatomlc 
alcohol,  yielding  only  one  series  of  ethers.  The  so-called  anisic  alcohol 
appears,  indeed,  to  be  really  the  methylio  ether  of  the  diatomic  alcohol, 

•  Abu.  Gh.PlMm, crt  838.  f  Journal  flkr  pnkUaeho Oheinie,  c.  S8S. 
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C*H/)y  its  formula  being  C^ H0(OCH,)OH ;  so  that  it  contains  only  one  atom 
or  replaceable  hydrogen.  Hydrochloric  acid  gas  converts  it  into  the  cor- 
responding hydrochloric  ether,  C,HgCl(OH),  or  CfHs(OCH,)Cl(OH). 
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Triatomic  alcohols  may  be  derived  from  saturated  hydrocarbons  by  sub- 
stitution of  three  equivalents  of  hydroxyl  for  three  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and 
may  accordingly  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  trivalent  alcohol  radicals 
with  three  equivalents  of  hydroxyl,  or  as  compounds  derived  from  a  triple 
molecule  of  water,  by  substitution  of  a  trivalent  radical  for  three  atoms  of 
hydrogen.  The  hydrocarbons  of  the  paraffin  series,  CnHsn-{-s«  should  ac- 
cordingly yield  a  series  of  triatomic  alcohols  of  the  form  (CbH2b-|)^^^(0H}p 
fix.: — 

Methenyl  alcohol CH(OH), 

Ethenyl  alcohol C,H,(OH), 

Propenyl  alcohol CgH^JOH), 

Quartenyl  alcohol C^H^^OH), 

Quintenyl  alcohol CsHy(OH), 

&c.  &c. 

Of  these,  however,  only  two  are  known,  viz.,  propenyl  alcoholj  or  glycerin^ 
and  quintenyl  alcohol,  or  amyl  glycerin.  There  are  also  two  or  three  bodies 
which  may  be  regarded  as  triatomic  phenols,  represented  by  the  general 
formula  C.Hto-eO,,  or  C„Hto-,(0H3). 

Each  triatomic  alcohol,  subjected  to  the  action  of  acids,  or  of  the  chlo- 
rides, bromides,  or  iodides  of  phosphorus,  may  yield  three  classes  of  ethers, 
derived  from  it  by  substitution  of  a  halogen  element,  or  acid  radical,  for 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  hydroxyl;  thus,  from  glycerin  may  be  obtained 
the  three  hydrochloric  ethers,  C,HjCl(OH),,  C.H^CljOH,  C,H.C1,,  and  the 
three  acetic  ethers,  C,Hj(OC,H,0)(OH)p  C,H5(0C,H,0),0H,  and  CgHj 
(OC,H,0),. 

Xetbenyl  Ethers. — Methenyl  alcohol,  CH(OH),,  has  not  been  obtained; 
but  ethers  are  known  which  may  be  derived  from  it,  by  substitution  of 
halogen  elements  for  the  three  equivalents  of  hydroxyl,  CHCl,  for  example. 
These  compounds,  which  may  also  be  directly  derived  from  methane,  are 
usually  disting^uished  by  names  ending  in  "form,"  to  denote  their  relation 
to  formic  acid,  (CH)'^^O(OHj. 

MsTHBHTL  Chlobidi  OB  Chlobofobh,  CHCI3. — This  compound  is  pro- 
duced: 1.  Together  with  methene  chloride,  CH,C1|,  when  a  mixture  of 
chlorine  and  gaseous  methyl  chloride  is  exposed  to  tne  sun's  rays.  — 2.  By 
the  action  of  alkalies  on  chloral  (p.  517): 

CJICljO        +        KOH        »        CHCl,        +        CHO,K 
CnloraL  Chloro-  Potassium 

form.  formate. 

8.  By  boiling  trichloracetic  acid  with  aqueous  alkalies: 

C,HC1,0,      4-      2K0H      =      CHCl,      -f-      CO,K,      +      OH, 
Trichlor-  Chloro-  Potassium 

acetic  acid.  form.  carbonate. 

4.  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  carbon  tetrachloride : 

CCI4        +        H,        =        HCl        -f-        CHCV 
48 
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6.  By  the  action  of  bypoohlorites,  or  of  chlorine  in  presence  of  alkaUeSy 
on  various  organic  substances,  as  methyl,  ethyl,  and  amyl  alcohols,  acetic 
ac^,  acetone,  &c.  The  reaction  is  complicated,  giving  rise  to  several  other 
products;  with  common  alcohol  and  calcium  hypochlorite  the  principal 
reaction  appears  to  be — 

2C,HgO  -f  6Cl,0,Ca  =  2CHClg  +  2C0,Ca  +  2CaCl,  +  CaH,0,  +  40Hy 

Chloroform  is  prepared  on  the  large  scale  by  cautiously  distilling  together 
good  commercial  chloride  of  lime,  water,  and  alcohol.  The  whole  product 
distils  over  with  the  first  portions  of  water,  so  that  the  operation  may  be 
soon  interrupted  with  advantage.  The  chloroform,  which  constitutes  the 
oily  portion  of  the  distillate,  is  purified  by  agitation  with  water,  desicca- 
tion with  calcium  chloride,  and  distillation  in  a  water-bath. 

Chloroform  is  a  thin,  colorless  liquid  of  agreeable  ethereal  odor,  much 
resembling  that  of  Dutch  liquid,  and  of  a  sweetish  taste.  Its  density  is 
1*48,  and  it  boils  at  61^  C.  (142°  FJ:  the  density  of  its  vapor  (compared 
with  air)  is  4*20.  Chloroform  is  difficult  to  kindle,  and  burns  with  a  green- 
ish flame.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in*  water,  and  is  not  affected  by  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid.  When  boiled  with  aqueous  potash  in  a  closed  tube, 
it  is  converted  into  potassium  chloride  and  formate : 

CHCl,        +        4H0K        ;=     .8KCI      +      CHO(OK)     +      20H, 
Chloroform.  Potassium  Potassium 

hydrate.  formate. 

Chloroform  is  well  known  for  its  remarkable  effects  upon  the  animal 
system,  in  producing  temporary  insensibility  to  pain  when  its  vapor  ia 
inhaled. 

BaoMoroRH,  CHBr„  is  a  heavy,  volatile  liquid,  prepared  by  the  simul- 
taneous action  of  bromine  and  aqueous  alkalies  on  alcohol,  wood-spirit^ 
and  acetone.  It  is  converted  by  caustic  potash  into  potassium  bromide 
and  formate. 

loDOFOBM,  CHIy,  is  a  solid,  yellow,  orystalUiable  substance,  easily  ob- 
tained by  adding  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  to  tincture  of  iodine,  avoiding 
excess,  evaporating  the  whole  to  dryness,  and  treating  the  residue  with 
water.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol,  and  is  de- 
composed by  alkalies  in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding  compounds. 
Bromine  converts  it  into  hromiodoform,  CHBrJ,  a  colorless  liquid  which 
solidifies  at  O*'.  Iodoform  distilled  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  or  mer- 
curic chloride,  is  converted  into  ehloriodoform,  CHCl^,  a  colorless  liquid 
of  sp.  gr.  1*96,  which  does  not  solidify  at  any  temperature.  Nitroform^ 
CH(NO,),,  a  body  analogous  in  composition  to  the  methenyl  etherSy  wiU  be 
considered  in  connection  with  the  cyanogen  compounds. 


Fropenyl  Alcohol,  or  Glyoerin, 


CHjOH 


C,H,0,       =        (C,H.)///J0H        or       CHOH 

(oh  I 

CHjOH 

This  compound  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  alkalies  on  natural  fata* 
which  are,  in  fact,  the  propenylic  ethers  of  certain  fatty  acids;  thus 
stearin,  one  of  the  constituents  of  mutton  suet,  consists  of  propenyl  tri- 
atearate,  (CjH5)''^''(OC,gH,60)j,  a  compound  derivable  from  glycerin  itself,  by 
gabstitution  of  stearyl,  CigUi^O,  for  hydrogen.  Now,  when  stearin  is 
boiled  with  a  caustic  alkali,  it  is  converted  into  a  stearate  of  the  alkali- 
metal  and  glycerin,  thus: 
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C^H^OCrtHijO),    +    8K0H    =    SKOCmHj^O    +    CgH4(0H), 
Stearin.  Pot&Bsium  Oljrcerin. 

stearate. 

A  Bimilar  reaction  takes  place  when  any  other  similarly  constituted  fal  is 
treated  with  a  caustic  alkali.  The  metallic  salts  of  the  fatty  acids  thus 
obtained  are  the  well-known  bodies  called  Moapa,  and  the  process  is  called 
M^fomfieation ;  this  term,  originally  restricted  to  actual  soap-making,  has 
been  extended  to  all  cases  of  the  resolution  of  a  compound  ether  into  an 
acid  and  an  alcohol,  such,  for  example,  as  the  conversion  of  ethyl  acetate 
into  acetic  acid  and  ethyl  alcohol  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash. 

Glycerin  was  originaUy  obtained  by  heating  together  olive  or  other  suit- 
able oil,  lead  oxide,  and  water,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  common  lead-pUuter; 
an  insoluble  soap  of  lead  is  thereby  formed,  while  the  glycerin  remains  in 
the  aqueous  liquid.  The  latter  is  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
digested  with  animal  charcoal,  filtered  and  evaporated  in  a  vacuum  at  the 
temperature  of  the  air.  Glycerin  is  now  produced  in  vA-y  large  quantity 
and  perfect  purity  in  the  decomposition  of  fatty  substances  by  means  of 
overheated  steam,  a  process  which  Mr.  George  Wilson  has  lately  introduced 
into  the  manufacture  of  candles.''^  In  this  reaction  a  fatty  acid  and 
glycerin  are  produced  by  assimilation  of  the  elements  of  water ;  they  are 
carried  over  by  the  excess  of  steam  in  a  state  of  mechanical  mixture,  which 
rapidly  separates  into  two  layers  in  the  receiver.  The  reaction  is  exactly 
similar  to  that  which  takes  place  when  a  caustic  alkali  is  used  to  effect  the 
saponification,  e.  g, : 

C,H,(0C„H,50),    +    80H,    =    SHOCrtHjjO    +    C,H.(OH), 
Stearin.  Stearic  acid.  Glycerin. 

Glycerin  may  also  be  produced  from  propenyl  bromide,  (Cfi^'^'Brp,  a 
eompound  formed,  as  already  observed,  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  aflyl 
iodide,  CfiJL,  The  process  consists  in  converting  the  propenyl-bromide 
into  propenyl  triacetate,  {GJ^sY^'(OCfiJd\^  by  the  action  of  silver  acetate, 
and  decomposing  this  compound  ether  with  potash. 

This  mode  of  formation  must  not,  however,  be  regarded  as  an  actual 
synthesis  of  glycerin  from  compounds  of  simpler  constitution;  for  the 
allyl-compounds  are  themselves  prepared  from  glycerin  (p.  544),  and  have 
never  yet  been  obtained  from  any  other  source. 

Glycerin  is  a  nearly  colorless  and  very  viscid  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*27,  which 
cannot  be  made  to  crystallize.  It  has  an  intensely  sweet  taste,  and  mixes 
with  water  in  all  proportions :  its  solution  does  not  undergo  the  alcoholic 
fermentation,  but  when  mixed  with  yeast  and  kept  in  a  warm  place,  it  is 
gradually  converted  into  propionic  acid.  Glycerin  has  no  action  on  vege- 
table colors.  Exposed  to  heat,  it  volatilizes  in  part,  darkens,  and  decom- 
poses, giving  off.  amongst  other  products,  a  substance  called  acrolein^  C^H^O, 
having  an  intensely  pungent  odor. 

Concentrated  nitric  o^tm?  converts  glycerin  into  glyceric  acid^  C,Hq04,  an  acid 
related  to  glycerin  in  the  same  manner  as  gly collie  acid  to  glycol,  and 
acetic  acid  to  ethyl  alcohol ;  being  formed  from  it  by  substitution  of  oxygen 
for  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  immediate  relation  to  hydroxyl ;  thus : 

CHjOH  CH,OH 

CHOH   +   Oj,   =   OH,   +    CHOH 

CHjOH  COOH 

Glycerin.  Glyceric  acid. 

*  Bf  TBfltaan's  proecii,  an  emnMon  of  watcir  and  (kt  Is  passed  nvAn  prasnre  throngb  a 
highly  heated  totie,  and  after  deliTery  at  the  extreme  end  separates  into  a  solution  of 
Clyoerin  and  the  fttty  acid.->B.  B. 
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The  formula  of  glycerin  indicates  the  possibility  of  effecting  a  seeoad  saV 
stitution  of  the  same  kind,  which  would  yield  diglyceric  acid,  CiH^O,.  but 
this  acid  has  not  been  actually  obtained. 

Glycerin,  treated  with  a  mixture  of  strong  nitric  and  snlphnrie  seids, 
forms  nttrofflyrtrin,  G,H,(^NO, y),*  a  heary  oily  liquid  which  explodei  pover- 
fully  by  percussion.  It  is  much  used  for  blasting  in  mines  and  quarries, 
but  is  very  dangerous  to  handle,  and  has  giTen  rise  to  sereral  fatal  ac- 
cidents. 

Glycerin  combines  with  the  elements  of  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  m^ 
phoffltfeerU  oetd,  C,HgO,SO^  which  giyes  soluble  salts  with  lime,  baryta,  and 
lead  oxide. 

Monatomie  oxypfn  aenU  (acetic,  bensoic,  stearic,  &e.),  heated  in  sealed 
tubes  with  glycerin,  yield  compound  ethers,  in  which  1,  2,  or  8  hydrofea- 
atoms  of  the  glycerin  are  replaced  by  an  equiyalent  quantity  of  the  acid 
radical,  according  to  the  proportions  employed.  The  resulting  componad 
ethers  are  denoted  by  names  ending  in  m  ;  thus : 


C.H,(OH),      +      HOC,H,0 
Glycerin.  Acetic  acid. 


C-HjfOH),      +     2H0C,H,0    =    C,H,(OH)(OC,H,0),    + 
Glycerin.  Acetic  acid.  JDiacetin. 


Ilycerin. 

C,H,(OH), 
Glycerin. 


C,H-(OH),OC,H,0      +    OH, 
M< 


20H, 


lono-acetin. 


+    8H0C,H,0    =r 
Acetic  acid. 


C,H,(00,H,0), 
Triacetin. 


+    80H, 


The  glyceric  ethers  or  fffyeeridet  thus  produced. are,  for  the  most  part, 
oily  liquids  increasing  in  viscidity  as  the  acid  from  which  they  are  formed 
has  a  higher  molecular  weight ;  those  formed  from  the  higher  members  of 
the  fatty  acid  series,  C^  H,bO,  (such  as  palmitic  and  stearic  acids),  are  aolid 
fats.  Some  of  the  triacid  glycerides,  produced  artificially  in  the  way  just 
mentioned,  are  identical  with  natural  fats  occurring  in  the  bodies  of  plants 
and  animals ;  thus  tristearin  is  identical  with  the  stearin  of  beef  and  mutton 
suet ;  triolein  with  the  olein  of  oUto  oil,  &e. 

Hydrochloric  and  hydrohromic  addt  act  upon  glycerin  in  the  same  manner 
as  oxygen  acids,  excepting  that  the  reaction  always  stops  at  the  second 
stage  (just  as  in  the  action  of  these  acids  on  the  glycols  it  stops  at  the  first 
stage).   The  ethers  thus  formed  are  called  chlorkyiHm  and  hvinhydrma^  Ac, 


€.y. 


C,H.(OH). 
Glycerin. 

C.H,(OH), 
Glycerin. 


+    Ha    s=    0,H,(OH)^Cl    +    OH, 


+  2Ha  = 


Chlorhydnn. 

C,H,(0H)C1,    + 
Dichlorhydrin. 


20H, 


Hydriodic  acid  acts  somewhat  differently,  producing  an  ether,  C,H„IOy 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  double  molecule  of  glycerin,  having  four  equiT- 
alents  of  hydroxyl  replaced  by  two  atoms  of  oxygen,  and  a  fifUi  by  iodine, 
C«H,oO,(OH)I. 

The  cidondet  and  hromidet  of  photphonu  act  upon  glycerin  in  the  same 
manner  as  hydrochloric  and  hydrobromic  acid,  but  their  action  goes  on  to 
the  third  stage,  producing  trichlorhydrin  or  propenyl  chloride  and  the  cor- 
responding bromine  compound : 


C,H.(0H)C1,    +    PClj    =    PCljO    + 
Pichforhydiin. 


Ha    +    CjH.O, 
Trichlor- 
hydrin. 


'Iodide  of  phosphorua  acts  on  glycerin  in  a  totally  different  manner,  yield- 
ing iodopropene  or  allyl  iodide,  C,HJ  (p.  644). 
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Gltcii>s. — When  dichlorhydrin  is  treated  with  potash,  it  gives  up  a 
molecule  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  converted  into  a  compound  called 
epiehiorkjfdrin : 

C,HjOHCl,    —    HCl    =r    C,H.0C1 
Dichlorhydrin.  Epichlor- 

hydrin. 

This  eomponnd  may  be  regarded  as  the  hydrochloric  ether  of  an  alcohol, 
C^H50(0H^,  called  glycide,  formed  from  glycerin  by  abstraction  of  OH,. 
Dibromhydrin,  C3H5(OH)Br^  treated  in  the  same  manner,  yields  epibrom- 
kydrin^  or  the  hydrobromic  ether  of  glycide,  CgHjOBr.  Epichlorhydrin 
he»ted  with  dry  potassium  iodide  is  converted  into  qn-iodhydrin,  Cfifil  i 

GsH,Oa    +    KI    =    Ka    +    CjHjOL 

These  glyoidio  ethers  are  easily  reconverted  into  bodies  of  the  glycerin 
type.  Thus  epichlorhydrin  combines  with  acetic  acid,  forming  glyeerie 
acetoehlorhydrin  : 

(C,H,)'>'^aO    +    HOC,H,0    =s    (C,H5)'>'^C1(0H)(0C,H,0)  ; 
fpichlor-  Acetic  acid.  Acetoehlorhydrin. 

hydrin. 

sad  with  alcohol,  in  like  manner,  forming  glyceric  ethyUMorhydrin,  i^fl^"^ 
Cl(OH)(OC,H.). 

£pichlorhydrin  unites  directly  with  W€Uerf  forming  glyceric  monochlorhy" 
C,H5(0H),CL 


PoLTOLTciBiNS. — Two,  three,  or  more  molecules  of  glycerin  can  unite 
into  a  single  molecule,  with  elimination  of  a  number  of  water  molecules 
less  by  one  than  the  number  of  glycerin  molecules  which  combine  together ; 
thus: 

2C,H.(0H),      -    OH,  =      (C.H6)'",{5)'h)^ 

Glycerin.  Diglycerin. 

8C,H,(0H),      -    20H,  =      {C.H.)'",{p)^ 

Glycerin.  Triglycerin. 

Generally : 

"C,H,(OH),      -    (»-l)OH,  =  (C.H,).{55h>)__^^ 

The  product  is  a  j^lyglycerin  whose  atomicity  (determined  by  the  nmn- 
ber  of  equivalents  of  hydroxyl  contained  in  it)  is  n-f-2. 

The  mode  of  preparing  the  polyglycerins  is  similar  to  that  of  the  poly- 
ethenic  alcohols  (p.  661),  and  consists  in  heating  glycerin  with  chlorhydrin, 
whereby  diglycerin  and  hydrochloric  acid  are  formed  : 

C.HeCl(OH),    +    C,H5(0H),  =  (C.H,),0(OH),    +    HCl 
Chlorhydrin.  Glycerin.  Diglycerin. 

The  hydrochloric  acid  thus  formed  converts  a  fresh  quantity  of  glycerin 
into  chlorhydrin,  which  then  acts  in  a  similar  manner  on  the  diglycerin 
and  converts  it  into  triglycerin,  and  in  this  manner  the  process  is  con- 
tinued. The  polyglycerins  may  then  be  separated  by  fractional  distilla- 
tion.    Their  properties  are  but  little  known. 

Qnintenyl  Aloohol,  or  Amy!  Glycerin,  C5Hj,0,s«(C5H^^^^(OH),.— This 
compound  is  formed  from  bromoquintene  dibromide,  CjII^Br .  Br^  or  quin- 
tenyl  bromide,  C^H^Br,,  by  the  series  of  processes  represented  in  the  fol- 
lowing eqnations: 
48* 
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C,H^r,  +  2AgOC,H,0  =  2AgBr  +  (C .H,)'^/ {  (^^f  »^)« 

Quintenyl  Silver  Silver  Qaintenyl  diaoeto- 

bromide.  acetate.  bromide.  bromhjrdrin. 

(C»H,)'>''{  (^^^»^)»  +  2K0H  =  2K0C,H,0  +  CjH/'/ 1  (^^)« 

Quintenyl  diaceto-       Potassittm    Potassiam  Quintenyl 

bromhydrin.  hydrate.        acetate.  bromhydrin. 

(C,H,)///{(g^)«    +    KOH     =     KBr  +  (C,H^)///(OH), 

Quintenyl  Quintenyl 

bromhydrin.  alcohoL 

Qaintenyl  alcohol  is  a  thick  colorless  liquid,  haviiig  a  sweet  aromatie 
taste,  and  soluble  in  water.* 

Triatomie  Fheaolt. 

There  are  three  compounds  represented  by  the  formula  C^H^O,,  and 
exhibiting  a  certain  relationship  to  the  phenols ;  these  are : 

1.  PyrogaUol^  or  PyrogaUie  add,  produced  by  the  action  of  heat  on  gallie 
(dioxysalicylic)  acid: 

CjE^Oj        =        CO,        +        C«H,0.; 
Gallic  Pyrogallio 

acid.  acid. 

also,  together  with  gallic  acid,  by  the  action  of  hot  caustic  potash  on  di- 
iodo  salicylic  acid,  C^U^lfi^.  It  is  conveniently  prepared  by  heating  a 
dried  aqueous  extract  of  gall-nuts  to  180^-1  SS*"  C.  (856<>-<866o  F.)  in  an 
iron  pot  covered  with  a  paper  cap.  It  then  sublimes  and  condenses  on  the 
cap  in  long  flattened  prisms. 

PyrogalUc  acid  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  it  melts  at  115^ 
C.  (2390  p,)^  |)o2]s  at  210o  C.  (410°  F.),  and  decomposes  at  250°  C.  {482? 
F.),  giving  off  water  and  leaving  a  residue  of  metagaUic  acid,  C^EX)^  It 
dissolves  in  caustic  potash  or  soda,  forming  a  solution  which  quicxly  ab- 
sorbs oxygen  from  the  air,  and  turns  black :  this  solution  forms  a  very 
convenient  reagent  for  the  eudiometric  analysis  of  air  (p.  155).  WitL 
solutions  of  pure  ferrous  salts  it  produces  a  fine  blue  color,  but  the  smallest 
trace  of  ferric  salt  changes  the  tint  to  green.  With  bromine,  pyrogallio 
acid  forms  a  substitution-product  containing  C^H^BrgOf 

2.  Phloroglucin. — Phlorixin,  or  phloridzin,  a  crystalline  substance,  exist- 
ing  ready-formed  in  the  root-bark  of  the  apple,  pear,  plum,  and  cherry- 
trees,  is  resolved  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids  into  glucose,  and  another 
crystalline  substance,  phloretin: 

C„H„0„        +        OH,        =        C,H„0,       +       C,.H„0; 

Phlorizin.  Glucose.  Phloretin. 

and  phloretin,  treated  with  aqueous  potash,  is  resolved  into  phloretic  acid, 
and  phloroglucin : 

C»H,A       +       OH,       =       C,H„0,       +       C-H,0, 
Phloretin.  Phloretic  Phloro- 

acid.  glucin. 

Phloroglucin  is  a  neutral  crystalline  substance,  having  a  very  sweet 
taste,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.     With  brwrntu  it  forms  the  com- 

♦  Bomer,  Z«ilKhrift  fiir  Chem.  u.  Phanu.  1861,  p.  678. 
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pound  CfHyBr^Oy;  with  nitrie  acid,  C«H0(NO,)O,;  with  ammonia,  a  base 
called  phloramine,  CfHg(NH2)0,;  with  acetyl  enioride  and  benzoyl  chloride^  it 
yields  the  compounds  CeH5(C2U,0)0„  and  CeH^(CfH(0)0|,  both  of  which 
are  crystalline. 

8.  FrangtaUn.  —  This  is  a  yellow  crystallizable  substance,  contained  in 
the  bark  of  the  berry-bearing  alder  {Rhamlnua  frangtUa).  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  slightly  soluble  in  warm  alconol  and  ether,  soluble  in  fixed  oils, 
bensene,  and  oil  of  turpentine.  Fuming  nitric  acid  dissoWes  it,  forming 
oxalic  acid,  and  an  acid  called  tdtrofranguUc  acid,  said  to  contain  C^U^{Sfijg. 


TBTRATOHIO  ALCOHOLS  AND  BTBSR8. 

The  only  tetratomic  alcohols  at  present  known  are  erythrite,  C4H||)04y 
and  propylphycite,  CjHgO^. 

Xrythrite,  C4Hio04=3(C4H,)i*(OH)4,  also  called  Erythromannite,  Erythro- 
ghtdn,  and  Phyeite,  is  the  tetratomic  alcohol  corresponding  to  quartyl  alco- 
hol, C4H10O,  and  quartyl  glycol,  C^HjoO,;  the  corresponding  glycerin  is 
not  known. 

Erythrite  is  a  saccharine  substance,  existing  ready-formed  in  Protoeoecut 
vidgaria.  It  was  originally  discovered  by  Dr.  Stenhouse  among  the  pro- 
ducts of  decomposition  of  erythric  acid.*  It  crystallizes  'in  large  trans- 
parent prisms,  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
insoluble  in  ether ;  not  fermentable.  Heated  with  hydriodic  acid,  it  yields 
secondary  quartyl  iodide,  C^H,!  (p.  684) : 


^finfiA        +        7HI        =        C^H^        +        40H,        +        81 


r 


Heated  with  oxygen  aeida,  it  forms  compound  ethers,  in  the  manner  of  alco- 
hols in  general ;  thus,  with  benzoic  add,  C^HfO,  or  HOC.H^O,  it  forms  a 
dibenzoate,  (C4H,)»'(0H),(0C.Hj0)y  and  a  hexbenioate,  (C-H,)»'(0C.Hg0)4. 
2C,HfOp  consisting  of  neutral  benzoyl-erythrite  united  with  two  molecules 
of  benzoic  acid. 

Propylphycite,  C^^p^={C^Ti^^{On\.  —-This  alcohol  is  obtained  synthet- 
ically by  the  following  series  of  processes:  1.  Epichlorhydrin  which 
combines  with  hypochlorous  acid,  forming  the  dichlorhydrin  of  propyl- 
phycite : 

C,H.0CI  +  ClOH  =r  (C,HJ»'C1,(0H), 

Epichlor-  Hypo-  Dichlorhydrin  of 

hydrin.  chlorous  acid.  propylphycite. 

2.  This  dichlorhydrin,  treated  with  silver  acetate,  is  converted  into  the 
corresponding  diacetin,  (C,H-)»'(0C,H,0)^(0H)«  — 8.  The  diacetin,  heated 
with  aqueous  potash,  yields  t^e  tetratomic  alconol. 

Propylphycite  is  a  colorless,  solid,  amorphous  mass,  which  deliquesces 
in  the  air  to  a  glutinous  liquid.  It  has  a  sweetish  taste,  dissolves  easily  in 
alcohol,  and  resembles  erythrite  in  its  chemical  relations.  With  fuming 
nitric  acid,  it  forms  nitropropylphyeitey  C3Hf(N02)04. 

Carbon  tetrachloride,  CCU  may  be  regarded  as  a  tetratomic  ether;  the 
corresponding  alcohol,  C{Oa)^t  is  theoretically  possible,  but  is  not  actually 
known. 

*  See  the  chapter  on  coloring  nuttan. 
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PBZrTATOXIC  ALCOHOLS. 

Pimt€  and  pureiUt  two  saechmrine  substances  hsTing  the  eomposttioB 
C«H„0^,  probably  belong  to  this  class  of  bodies,  inasmuch  as  thej  produce 
ethers  when  treated  with  acids,  and  the  atomicitj  of  an  alcohol — that  is  to 
saj,  the  namberof  replaceable  hydrogen-atoms  which  it  contains —  is  equal 
to  the  number  of  oxygen*atoms  In  its  molecule ;  such  indeed  is  the  case  with 
all  the  alcohols  described  in  the  preceding  pages. 

PifiiU  is  contained  in  the  sap  of  a  Calif omian  pine  (Pinua  Lambertitmm)^ 
and  is  deposited  from  the  aqueous  extract  of  the  hardened  juice,  in  hard 
white  crystalline  nodules,  as  sweet  as  sugar-eandy,  very  soluble  in  water, 
nearly  insoluble  in  alcohoL  It  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  of  a  luminous 
ray  to  the  right;  is  not  fermentable.  With  benzoic  add  it  forms  dibenza- 
jnmte,  CgH^(OC,H,0),(OH)y  and  ietrabemopinite,  C,H,(0C^H^0)4(0H) ;  and 
similar  compounds  with  stearic  acid. 

Quercite  is  a  saccharine  substance  extracted  from  acorns,  by  treating  the 
aqueous  infusion  with  milk  of  lime  to  remove  tannic  acid,  leaying  the  liquid 
to  ferment  with  yeast  to  remove  fermentable  sugar,  evaporatiDg  the  filtrate 
to  a  syrup,  and  leaving  it  to  crystallise.  It  forms  hard  monoclinic  crystals, 
which  grate  between  the  teeth,  and  are  soluble  in  water  and  in  hot  dilute 
alcohol.  Heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  benzoic  add,  it  forms  dibenzoguereiUf 
C,H,(OCAO),(OHV 
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This  class  of  compounds  includes  most  of  the  saccharine  substanoes  found 
in  plants,  and  others  produced  from  them  by  artificial  transformation.  Two 
of  the  natural  sugars,  tnannite  and  duldte,  having  the  composition  C^ Hj^O^ 
or  (C,H,)^(OH)^  are  saturated  hexatomio  alcohols  derived  from  the  satu- 
rated  hydrocarbon,  C^H,^.  Several  others,  called  glueowM,  contain  C^Hi^O^ 
that  is  to  say,  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  less  than  msnnite  and  dulcite,  and 
may  therefore  be  regarded  —  so  far  as  composition  is  concerned  —  as  the 
aldehydes  of  these  alcohols;  moreover,  ordinary  glucose  (grape-sugar)  is 
converted  into  mannite  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen,  just  as  aeetio 
aldehyde,  CjH^O,  is  converted  into  common  alcohol,  C,HgO.  Further,  there 
are  diglueoeic  alcohol*,  C]^HmO,|(=  2C«H„0g  —  OH,),  related  to  the  glucoses 
in  the  same  manner  as  aiethenic  alcohol  to  glycol,  or  diglycerin  to  glycerin : 
the  most  important  of  these  are  cane-sugar  and  nulk-sugar;  and,  lastly,  there 
are  certain  vegetable  products  —  viz.,  starch,  cellulose,  and  a  few  others,  re- 
presented by  the  formula  C,H,gO(,  or  multiples  thereof  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  oxygen-ethers  or  anhydrides  of  the  glucoses,  or  of  the  diglu- 
cosio  alcohols,  inasmuch  as  they  differ  therefrom  by  a  molecule  of  water. 
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Xannito,  C^H^^O^  =  (CeHg)  (OH)^  —  This  is  the  chief  component  of  manna^ 
an  exudation  from  a  species  of  ash:  it  is  also  found  in  the  juice  of  certain 
other  plants,  in  several  sea-weeds,  and  in  mushrooms.  It  is  best  prepared 
by  treating  manna  with  boiling  alcohol,  and  filtering  the  solution  while 
hot;  it  then  crystallizes  on  cooling  in  tufts  of  slender  needles.  Mannite 
may  be  produced  artificially  by  treating  a  solution  of  glucose  with  sodium 
amalgam,  the  glucose  then  taking  up  2  atoms  of  hydrogen : 

C,H„Og        4-        H,        =         C«H,,0.. 
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The  same  transformation  of  glucose  sometimes  takes  place  under  the  action 
of  certain  ferments. 

Mannite  crystallises  in  thin  four-sided  prisms,  easily  soluble  in  water  and 
in  hot  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  It  is  slightly  sweet,  has  no  action  on 
polarised  light,  and  is  not  fermentable  except  under  very  unusual  conditions. 

By  oxidation  in  contact  with  platinum-blacky  mannite  is  converted  into 
mannitie  aetd,  C«H,oO|,  and  mannitoaef  C^H^Og,  a  kind  of  sugar  isomeric  with 
glucose.  By  oxidation  with  nitric  aeid  it  yields  saeeharie  acid,  CqHjq,  and 
ultimately  itxalic  acid,  Mannitic  acid  and  saccharic  acid  are  related  to 
mannite  in  the  same  manner  as  glycollic  acid  and  oxalic  acid  to  glycol ;  the 
relation  between  the  three  compounds  is  shown  by  the  following  formrlse : 


CH,OH 

CHOU 

CHOH 

CHOH 

CHOH 

CH,OH 
Mannite. 


COOH 

CHOH 

CHOH 

CHOH 

CHOH 

CHjOH 

Mannitio 

acid. 


COOH 

CHOH 

CHOH 

CHOH 

CHOH 

COOH 

Saccharic 

acid. 


"Rj  fuming  nitric  acid,  or  more  easily  by  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric 
mannite  is  converted  into  nitromannite,  CQHg(NO,)fOe,  a  crystolline 
body,  which  explodes  violently  by  percussion  or  when  suddenly  healed, 
and  ia  reconverted  into  mannite  by  ammonium  sulphide.  With  sulphuric 
acid  mannite  forms  tulpho-mannitie  acid,  C^Hj^O^ .  dSO*. 

Mannite,  treated  with  hydriodic  cicid,  is  converted  into  secondary  hexyl 
iodide,  or  hexylene  hydriodide  (p.  589) : 


C.H„0,    + 
Mannite. 


IIHI 


C,H„I 
Hexyl 
iodide. 


+    60H,    +    61, 


Mannite,  heated  with  organic  acidt,  forms  compound  ethers,  after  the 
manner  of  alcohols  in  general,  the  elements  of  the  manuite  and  the  acid 
uniting  together,  with  elimination  of  one  or  more  molecules  of  water.  The 
resulting  compounds,  called  mannitanidet,  bear  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  the  fats ;  but  their  composition  has  not  been  very  exactly  determined. 

These  ethers,  when  saponified  with  alkalies,  yield,  not  mannite,  but  man- 
nitan,  CgH|,Oy  a  compound  differing  from  mannite  by  one  molecule  of  water. 
The  same  compound  is  obtained  in  small  quantity  by  heating  mannite  to 
200^  C.  (802^  F.),  and  more  easily  by  prolonged  boiling  of  mannite  with 
strong  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a  syrupy  liquid,  which  volatilizes  slowly 
at  140®  C.  ^284®  F.),  and  dissolves  easily  in  water  and  in  cold  absolute 
alcohol :  this  last  property  affords  the  means  of  separating  it  from  mannite. 
When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  slowly  absorbs  water,  and  is  reconverted  into 
mannite ;  the  change  is  accelerated  by  boiling  with  acids  or  with  alkalies. 

Mannite,  boiled  with  butyric  acid,  gives  up  two  molecules  of  water,  and 
is  converted  into  mannide,  C«H,g04,  which  is  also  a  syrupy  liquid,  but  differs 
from  mannitan  in  being  much  more  volatile,  evaporating  rapidly  at  140°, 
and  in  being  quickly  reconverted  into  mannite  by  exposure  to  moist  air. 
It  dissolves  easily  in  water  and  in  absolute  alcohol. 

Dnkite,  C^Hj^Og,  also  called  Jhtldn^  Dulcote^  and  MekmpyriU. — ^This  sugn 
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iBomeric  with  mannite,  is  obtained  from  s  crystalline  substance,  of  nnknoi 
origin,  imported  ftrom  Madagascar:  it  is  extracted  therefrom  by  boiling 
with  water,  and  crystallises  from  the  filtered  solution.  Dulcite  is  likewise 
obtained  from  Melampifrum  nemoroMum,  by  mixing  the  aqueous  decoction 
of  the  plant  with  lime,  concentrating,  adding  hydrochloric  acid  in  slight 
excess,  and  evaporating  a  little;  it  then  separates  in  crystals  as  the  liquid 
cools. 

Dulcite  is  a  sweet  substance  resembling  mannite  in  most  of  its  properties, 
but  differing  from  it  in  its  crystalline  form,  which  is  that  of  a  monoclinic 
prism,  whereas  the  crystals  of  mannite  are  trimetric ;  and  also  in  its  melt- 
ing point,  dulcite  melUng  at  182<>  C.  (360°  F.),  mannite  at  165''  C.  (829<'  F.)» 
and  by  yielding,  when  oxidixed  with  nitric  acid,  not  saccharic  acid,  but 
mucic  acid,  which  is  isomeric  therewith.  Heated  with  organic  acids,  it 
forms  ethers  called  dulcitanides,  analogous  to  the  manmtanidet,  and  yielding 
by  saponification,  not  dulcite,  but  duUitan^  CgH.,00,  which  may  likewise  bo 
obtained  by  heating  dulcite  or  by  boiling  it  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

iModuleite,  CgHj^O^  or  C^HuO^.  OH^  a  saccharine  substance  isomeric  wttk 
mannite  and  dulcite,  is  produced,  according  to  Hlasiwetx  and  Ffaundler,* 
by  the  action  of  dilute  acid  on  quercitrin  (p.  000).  It  forms  large  trans- 
parent, regularly  deyeloped  crystals  resembling  those  of  cane-sugar:  it  is 
sweeter  than  grape-sugar,  not  fermentable,  dissolves  in  2'09  parts  of  water  at 
18°  C.  (64**  F.),  and  easily  in  absolute  alcohol.  The  solutions  turn  the  plane 
of  polarization  to  the  right.  Isodulcite  melts  with  loss  of  water  between 
106«»  and  110°  C.  (221«-2«0°  F.),  is  colored  yellow  or  brown  by  strong  sul- 
phuric acid  and  caustic  alkalies,  and  reduces  cupric  oxide.  By  a  mixture 
of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  it  is  converted  into  a  slightly  explosive  nitro- 
oompound,  C^^^(^O^fig, 


GLn008SS,(VH|A- 

The  sugars  included  in  this  formula  may  be  regarded  as  aldehydes  of  the 
saturated  alcohols,  C«H||Og.  Ordinary  glucose  (grape-sugar)  is  converted 
into  mannite  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  (p.  572),  and,  on  the  otJier 
hand,  mannite  when  slowly  oxidized  in  contact  with  platinum  black  is 
partly  converted  into  mannitose.  Nevertheless,  the  glucoses  still  exhibit 
the  characteristic  property  of  alcohols,  namely,  that  of  forming  ethers  b^ 
combination  with  acids  and  elimination  of  water.  The  formula  of  a  glucose 
may  indeed  be  derived  from  that  of  mannite  given  on  page  573,  by  remov- 
ing two  hydrogen-atoms  from  one  of  the  groups,  CH^OH,  the  other  groups 
remaining  as  before ;  the  glucoses  may  therefore  be  expected  to  act  as  pen- 
tatomic  alcohols.     Bodies  thus  constituted  may  be  called  tdeohoUe  alde^tiu. 

The  following  varieties  of  glucose  are  known : 

1.  Ordinary  glucose,  produced  by  hydration  of  starch  under  the  influence 
of  dilute  acids  or  of  diastase,  and  existing  ready-formed,  together  with 
other  kinds  of  sugar,  in  honey  and  various  fruits,  especially  in  grapes,  and 
alone  in  diabetic  urine. 

2.  Maltose,  produced  by  the  limited  action  of  diastase  on  starch,  and 
differing  from  glucose  only  in  its  optical  rotatory  power. 

3.  LevulosCf  existing  in  cane-sugar  which  has  been  acted  upon  by  aoids, 
and  obtained  pure  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  upon  a  variety  of  starch, 
called  inulin. 

4.  MarmitoMe,  produced  by  oxidation  of  mannite 

6.  Galaetose,  formed  by  the  action  of  acids  on  milk-sugar. 

Oh*  Mann.  cxztU.  882. 
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6.  Tno9iU,  existing  in  muscular  flesh. 

7.  Sorbin,  obtained  from  mountain-ash  berries. 

8.  Eucalyn,  existing,  together  with  another  kind  of  sugar,  in  the  so-called 
Australian  manna. 

The  first  four  of  these  glucoses  exhibit  but  very  slightly  diyersity  in  their 
chemical  properties,  differing  chiefly  indeed  in  their  action  on  polarized 
light,  and  a  few  other  physical  properties.  They  all  yield  saccharic  acid 
by  oxidation.  Galactose  difi^ers  from  them  in  yielding  mucic  acid  when 
oxidized.  Inosite,  sorbin,  and  eucalyn  exhibit  still  greater  diff^erences  in 
their  chemical  properties,  especially  in  not  being  fermentable  except  under 
▼ery  peculiar  circumstances,  whereas  the  five  other  glucoses  undergo  Tinous 
fermentation  when  placed  under  certain  conditions  in  contact  with  yeast. 

All  the  glucoses,  except  inosite,  are  decomposed  by  boiling  with  aqueous 
alkalies ;  Uiis  property  distinguishes  them  from  mannite  and  duloite.  They 
are  not  carbonized  by  strong  sulphuric  acid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  When 
boiled  with  a  solution  of  potassio-cupric  tartrate,  they  throw  down  the 
copper  in  the  form  of  red  cuprous  oxide. 

1.  Ordiaary  GlnooM,  Deztro-glneoie,  Deztroie,  C«H„0«.OHr  —  This  ra- 
rieiy  of  sugar  is  very  abundantly  diffused  through  the  yegetable  kingdom : 
ii  may  be  extracted  in  large  quantity  from  the  juice  of  sweet  grapes  (whence 
ii  IB  often  called  ffrape-sugar),  and  also  from  honey,  of  which  it  forms  the 
solid  crystalline  portion,  by  washing  with  cold  alcohol,  which  dissoWes  the 
fluid  syrup.  The  appearance  of  this  substance,  to  an  enormous  extent,  in 
the  urine,  is  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  disease  called  diabtUt, 
It  exists  in  diabetic  urine  unmixed  with  any  other  kind  of  sugar,  and  is 
easily  obtained  by  concentrating  the  liquid  till  it  crystallizes,  washing  the 
crystals  with  cold  alcohol,  dissolving  them  in  water,  and  re-crystallizing. 
It  may  also  be  prepared  from  starch  by  the  action  of  diastase,  a  peculiar 
ferment  existing  in  germinating  barley,  or  by  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  In  these  reactions  the  starch  takes  up  the  elements  of  water,  and  is 
resoWed  into  glucose  and  dextrin,  a  compound  isomeric  with  starch  itself, 
the  transformation  being  exactly  similar  to  the  saponification  of  a  fat  under 
the  influence  of  alkalies : 

«CfH»0«        +        OH,       =r        C»H„0,        -f       2C,H,o05 
Starch.  Glucose.  Dextrin. 

Glucose  is  always  prepared  from  starch  when  required  in  considerable 
quantity.  The  mode  of  preparation  will  be  described  in  connection  with 
starch.  Cellulose  is  likewise  converted  into  glucose  by  the  action  of  acids 
(p.  000).  Lastly,  glucose  is  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  natural 
glttcosides  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids. 

Glucose  is  much  less  sweet  than  cane-sugar,  and  less  soluble  in  water, 
requiring  1}  parts  of  the  cold  liquid  for  solution.  It  separates  from  its 
solutions  in  water  and  alcohol  in  granular  warty  masses,  which  but  seldom 
present  crystalline  faces.  When  pure,  it  is  nearly  white.  In  the  state 
of  solution  it  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  of  a  ray  of  light  to  the  right 
(hence  the  name  dextro^lucose  and  dextrose) :  its  specific  or  molecular  rota- 
tory power*  is  -f  66®,  and  does  not  vary  with  the  temperature. 

Glucose  may  be  heated  to  120®  or  even  180°  C.  (248®-256®  F.)  without 

*  The  ipeeifio  or  molecular  rotatory  power  of  an  optically  active  rabstanoe, 
usuaUy  denoted  by  the  symbol  [a],  is  measured  by  the  number  of  degrees  through 
which  a  column  100  millimetres  or  1  decimetre  thick,  of  a  solution  containing  1 
gram  of  the  pure  substance,  would  rotate  the  plane  of  polarisation,  supposing  the 
$ifio  gravity  of  the  solution  to  be  =  1.  Hence,  if  the  molecular  rotatory  power 
known,  the  rotation,  a,  of  the  plane  of  polarization  caused  by  a  stratum  I 
letre  thick,  of  a  solution  of  sp.  gr.  1,  and  oontainintr  c  grams  of  substance  in 
I  gram  of  solution,  is  expressed  by  Uie  equation,  9  ^t[a].    If,  however,  the 
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alleretion,  but  at  ITO**  C.  (888^  F.)  it  giyes  off  water  and  is  ooiiTerted  into 
fflueosan,  €fH,0O^  which,  when  freed  from  caramel  (p.  000)  by  means  of 
charcoal,  and  from  glucose  by  fermentation,  forms  a  colorless  mass,  scarcely 
sweet  to  the  taste,  and  having  somewhat  less  dextro-rotatory  power  than 
glucose.  At  higher  temperatures  glucose  blackens  and  suffers  complete 
decomposition.  Glucose  boiled  for  some  time  with  diUUe  tulphurie  or  hydro- 
chloric acidt  is  converted  into  brown  substances  called  ulmin,  ulmie  acid, 
&c. — Strong  gulphurie  acid  converts  it  at  ordinary  temperatures  into  sulpha- 
saccharic  acid,  C0H,,O,SOg,  which  forms  a  soluble  barium  salt. 

LtmCy  baryta^  and  lead  oxide  dissolve  slowly  in  aqueous  solution  of  glucose, 
and  on  adding  alcohol  to  the  liquid,  compounds  of  these  oxides  with  glucose 
are  precipitated.  The  barium  compound  is  said  to  contain  (CJH|J0J, 
(BaO),.20H,;  the  calcium  compound,  (C,H„0«),(CaO),.20H,;  the  lead 
compound,  ^CfH„Og)'^,(PbO),(OH)g.  These  compounds  are,  however,  very 
unstable,  being  decomposed  at  the  heat  of  boiling  water.  Glucose  also  com- 
bines  with  eodium  chloride,  forming  the  compound  (CgH„Og),NaCl .  OH^ 

Glucose,  boiled  with  a  cuprie  tali  in  presence  of  alkalies,  easily  reduces 
the  cuprie  oxide  to  cuprous  oxide:  by  this  character  it  is  easily  distin- 
guished from  cane-sugar. 

When  solutions  of  cane-sugar  and  glucose  are  mixed  with  two  separate 
portions  of  solution  of  cuprie  sulphate,  and  caustic  potash  added  in  excess 
to  each,  deep-blue  liquids  are  obtained,  which,  on  being  heated,  exhibit 
different  characters ;  the  one  containing  cane-sugar  is  at  first  bat  little 
altered ;  a  small  quantity  of  red  powder  falls  after  a  time,  but  the  liquid 
long  retains  its  blue  tint:  with  the  glucose,  on  the  other  hand,  the  first  ap- 
plication of  heat  throws  down  a  copious  greenish  precipitate,  which  rapidly 
changes  to  scarlet,  and  eventually  to  dark-red  cuprous  oxide,  leaving  a 
nearly  colorless  solution.  If  the  analyst  have  but  small  quantiUes  of  ma- 
terial at  his  disposal,  a  mixture  of  cuprie  sulphate  and  tartaric  acid,  to 
which  an  excess  of  potash  has  been  added,  may  be  used  with  advantage. 
This  solution,  called  potaetio-euprie  tartrate,  is  an  excellent  test  for  distin- 
guishing the  two  varieties  of  sugar,  or  discovering  an  admixture  of  glucose 
with  cane-sugar. 

gr.  is  i,  we  have  «  =:  i[ei]i^  If  the  thickness  of  the  stratum  is  X  dedmetrss,  we 
have  finally : 

c  =:  <[a]a. 
If,  then,  the  angle  of  rotation,  m,  has  been  found  by  experiment,  the  quantity 
of  Bttbstance,  c,  in  1  gram  of  solution  is  given  by  the  equation, 


a 
c  = 


If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  desired  to  determine  the  specific  rotatory  power,  we 
have  the  equation, 


For  example,  by  dissolving  11*347  grams  of  dextro-gluoose  in  88*653  grams  of 
water,  a  solution  is  obtained,  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  1*048,  and  producing  in  a  tube  t 
decimetres  long,  a  rotation  of  13*7°.  Hence  the  moleoular  rotatory  power  of  dex- 
tro-gluoose is  given  by  the  equation, 

[o]  =  ^ =  67-6. 

0*11347  X  2X  1*048. 
The  rotation  is  generally  observed  for  the  trantition  tint  between  the  blue  and 
the  purple,  in  which  case  the  molecular  rotatory  power  is  denoted  hy  the  simple 
symbol  [a] ;  sometimes,  however,  it  is  observed  for  the  red  ray ;  and  in  this  case 
the  symbol  [a]r  is  employed.  The  rotation  is  distinguished  as  +  or  — ^  aooording 
as  it  takes  place  to  the  right  or  the  left. 
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Olacose  mixed  in  dilute  solution  with  yeast  and  exposed  to  a  temperature 
of  21°-26^  C.  (70^-80°  F.),  easily  undergoes  vinous  fermentation  (p.  516). 

2.  Maltose,  CgH|,Og. — This  name  is  given  by  Dubrunfaut  to  the  sugar  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  dinstase  upon  starch.  It  has  a  dextro-rotatory  power 
three  times  as  great  as  that  of  ordinary  glucose,  but  resembles  the  latter  in 
all  other  respects,  and  is  converted  into  it  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids.  It 
appears  to  be  merely  a  physical  modification  of  glucose,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  depending  on  the  arrangement  of  the  molecules,  not  on  thai 
of  the  atoms  within  a  molecule. 

3.  LeToloie,  C^Hi^O^. — This  sugar,  distinguiahed  ft'om  dextro-gluoose  by 
turning  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  left,  occurs,  together  with  dextro- 
glucose,  in  honey,  in  many  fruits,  and  in  other  saccharine  substances. 
The  mixture  of  these  two  sugars  in  equivalent  quantities  constitutes  /ruU- 
tug€Wf  or  mverttd  tugar,  which  is  itself  levorotatory,  because  the  specific  ro- 
tatory power  of  levulose  is,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  greater  than  that  of 
dextro-glueose. 

Cane-sugar  may  be  inverted,  that  is,  transformed  into  a  mixture  of  equal 
partA  of  dextro-glueose  and  levulose,  by  warming  with  dilute  acids: 

Ci,H„Ou    4-    OH,    =    C,H„0.    +    CgH^O,. 

The  same  change  is  brought  about  by  contact  with  yeast,  or  with  peotase, 
the  peculiar  ferment  of  fruits ;  and  likewise  takes  place  slowly  when  a  so- 
lution of  cane-sugar  is  left  to  itself. 

To  separate  the  levulose,  the  inverted  sugar  obtained  from  10  grams  of 
cane-sugar  is  mixed  with  6  grams  of  slaked  lime  and  100  grams  of  water, 
whereby  a  solid  calcium-compound  of  levulose  is  formed,  while  the  whole 
of  the  dextro-glueose  remains  in  solution,  and  may  be  separated  from  the 
precipitate  by  pressure.  The  calcium  salt  of  levulose  suspended  in  water 
and  decomposed  by  carbon  dioxide,  yields  a  solution  of  pure  levulose, 
which  may  be  filtered  and  concentrated  by  evaporation.  Levulose  may  be 
St  once  obtained  in  the  pure  state  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  on  inulin. 

Levulose  is  a  colorless  uncrystallizable  syrup,  as  sweet  as*  cane-sugar, 
more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  dextro-glueose.  Its  rotatory  power  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  dextro-glueose  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  dimin- 
ishes as  the  temperature  rises.  For  the  transition  tint,  [a]  =  — 106^  at 
14«  C.  (67**  F.);  =  —  79  6*'  at  62«  C.  (122«  F.),  =— 53®  at  90^  C.  (194« 
F. ).  Now,  the  rotatory  power  of  dextro-glueose  is  the  same  at  all  tem- 
peratures, and  equal  to  -f-*>6® ;  consequently  that  of  inverted  sugar,  which 
is  — ^25^  at  15°,  diminishes  by  about  one-half  at  52°,  becomes  nothing  at 
90^,  and  changes  ^ign  above  that  temperature. 

Levulose  exhibits,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  chemical  reactions  as  dex- 
tro-glueose, but  is  more  easily  altered  by  heat  or  by  acids,  and  on  the  con- 
trary offers  greater  resistance  to  the  action  of  alkalies  or  of  ferments. 

Levolman,  OJdyfi^  the  oxygen-ether  or  anhydride  of  levulose,  is  pro- 
duced, together  with  dextro-glueose,  by  melting  cane-sugar  for  some  time 
at  160°  C.  (82°  F.): 

The  glucose  may  be  remoyed  from  the  liquid  by  fermentation,  and  the 
levolnsan,  which  is  unfermentable,  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation  as  an 
uncrystallizable  syrup.  By  boiling  with  water  or  dilute  acids,  it  is  con- 
verted into  a  fermentable  levorotatory  sugar,  probably  levulose. 


laBitote,  OeHj.Og. — This  is  the  sugar  produced,  together  with  man- 
nd,  by  the  oxiaaiion  of  mannite  in  contact  with  platinum  black.     It 


4.  MaimltoM, 
Bitie  acid, 

may  be  separated  by  saturating  the  liquid  with  lime,  precipitating  the  e^"* 
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eiam  mannitate  with  alcohol,  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  a  syrop,  adding 
alcohol,  again  filtering,  and  evaporating  to  dryness. 

Manniiose  is  syrupy,  unorystallizable,  fermentable,  inactive  to  polarized 
light,  and  resembles  the  other  glucoses  in  its  chemical  reaction. 

5.  OalaetoM,  CfH^O^  is  produced  by  boiling  milk-sugar  with  dilute  acidsw 
It  is  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  crystallises  more 
readily  than  ordinary  glucose;  has  a  dextro-rotatory  power  of  83-S®;  and 
is  very  easily  fermentable.  It  resembles  deztro-glncose  in  most  of  its  re- 
actions, but  is  distinguished  from  all  the  four  glucoses  above  described  by 
yielding  mucic  instead  of  saccharic  acid,  when  oxidised  by  nitric  acid. 

6.  Inotita,  or  Fhaseomaiuiito,  C^HijOg,  is  a  variety  of  glucose  oocnrring 
in  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart  and  other  organs  of  the  animal  body, 
also  in  green  kidney-beans,  the  unripe  fruit  of  PhaseoUu  vulgarity  and  in 
many  other  plants.  It  forms  prismatic  crystals,  resembling  gypsum,  solu- 
ble in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  may  be  boiled  with 
strong  aqueous  potash  or  baryta  without  alteration  or  coloration.  If  this 
sugar  be  evaporated  with  nitric  acid  nearly  to  dryness,  the  residue  mixed 
with  a  little  ammonia  and  calcium  chloride  and  again  evaporated,  a  beau- 
tiful and  characteristic  rose  tint  is  produced. 

Inosite  does  not  ferment  with  yeast,  but  in  contact  with  cheese,  flesh, 
or  decaying  membrane  and  chalk,  it  undergoes  lactous  fermentation,  pro- 
ducing lactic,  butyric,  and  carbonic  acids. 

7.  Sorbin,  or  Sorbito,  CJl^fi^  is  a  cry  stall!  sable  sugar  existing  in  the  juice 
of  ripe  mountain-ash  berries  (Sorbtu  aucuparia).  The  juice,  when  allowed 
to  stand  for  some  time  in  open  vessels,  deposits  a  brown  crystalUne  matter, 
which  may  be  obtained  in  transparent  colorless  crystals  belonging  to  the 
trimetrio  system.  This  substance  is  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  easily 
soluble  in  water,  to  which  it  imparts  an  exceedingly  sweet  taste.  A  solu- 
tion of  sorbin,  mixed  with  ammonia  and  lead  acetate,  yields  a  white  floceu- 
lent  precipitate,  containing  C^H^Pb^^O^  With  todium  ehloride  it  forms  a 
compound  which  crystallises  in  cubes. 

Sorbin  is  converted  by  hot  nitric  add  into  oxalic  acid.  It  does  not  fer- 
ment with  yeast,  but  in  contact  with  cheese  and  chalk,  at  40^,  it  undergoes 
lactous  fermentation,  yielding  a  large  quantity  of  lactic  acid,  together  with 
alcohol  and  butyric  acid. 

8.  Enoalyn,  CgHj^O^,  is  an  unfermentable  sugar,  separated  in  the  fermen- 
tation of  melitose  (the  sugar  of  the  Euealyptut  of  Tasmania^,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  destruction  of  a  fermentable  kind  of  sugar  whicn,  in  combi- 
nation with  eucalyn,  constitutes  melitose : 

Ci»^a^ii    +     ^^»  =  ^^^«    +    2C,H.O     -f     C,H,.0, 
Melitose.  AlcohoL  Eucalyn. 

On  evaporating  the  liquid,  the  eucalyn  remains  as  an  unorystallizable 
syrup,  having  a  specific  rotatory  power  of  -|-  50^  nearly.  It  is  not  ren- 
dered fermentable  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid. 


OLnOOSIDB& 


When  ordinary  glucose  is  heated  to  100^-120^  for  fifty  or  sixty  hours 
with  acetic,  butyric,  stearic,  benzoic,  and  other  organic  acids,  the  two 
unite,  with  elimiuntion  of  water,  and  compound  ethers  called  glucosidea 
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are  formed,  analogous  to  the  mannitanides.  A  number  of  these  artificial 
glueosides  have  been  prepared  by  Berthelot,  who  regards  them  as  deriva- 
tives of  glueotan^  ^J^vfis*  because  when  heated  with  alkalies  they  yield 
glucosan,  not  glucose.  Thus,  there  is  a  glucoso-butyric  ether  to  which 
Berthelot  assigns  the  formula  C^HgrC^H^OJ^Og,  and  an  acetic  ether,  which 
he  regards  as  hexaceto-glucosan,  C^J^^Hjd)fi^\  but  they  are  merely  oily 
liquids,  which  are  very  difficult  to  obtain  pure,  and  therefore  their  analyses 
are  not  much  to  be  depended  on. 

A  considerable  number  of  bodies  of  similar  constitution  exist  ready- 
formed  in  plants,  many  of  them  constituting  the  bitter  principles  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  None  of  these  natural  glueosides  have  been  produced 
artificially,  but  they  are  all  resolved  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids  into  glu- 
cose and  some  other  compound.  We  shall  describe  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  bodies. 

AjsscuLiir,  CgH240^,  is  a  crystalline  fluorescent  substance  obtained  from 
the  bark  of  the  horse-chestnut  and  other  trees  of  the  genera  Aesculu9  and 
Pavia,  It  has  a  bitter  taste,  is  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  more 
soluble  in  the  same  liquids  at  the  boiling  heat,  nearly  insoluble  in  ether. 
It  is  colored  red  by  chlorine.  By  boiling  with  hydrochloric  or  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  is  resolved  into  glucose  and  a  bitter  crystalline  substance 
called  Kteuletm: 

CnH^O,,    +     80H,    =    2C,H„0«      +      O.H.O, 
Aesculin.  Glucose.  ^sculetin. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  aesculin  is  highly  fluorescent,*  the  reflected 
light  being  of  a  sky-blue  color.  Nearly  the  same  fluorescent  tint  is  exhi- 
bited by  an  infusion  of  horse-chestnut  bark.  The  color  of  the  latter  is, 
however,  slightly  modified  by  the  presence  of  another  substance,  pavHn, 
which  exhibits  a  blue-green  fluorescence :  it  may  be  separated  from  aescu- 
lin by  its  greater  solubility  in  ether.  Aesculin  and  paviin  appear  to  exist 
together  in  the  barks  of  all  species  of  Aetculun  and  Pavia, — aesculin  being 
more  abundant  in  the  former,  and  paviin  in  the  latter. 

Amtgdaliit,  C,qH„NOji  .  SOH^  is  a  crystalline  body  existing  in  bitter 
almonds,  the  leaves  of  the  cherry-laurel  (CeroMua  lauroeerasiis)^  and  many 
other  plants  which  by  distillation  yield  hyarocyanic  acid  and  bitter-almond 
oil.  These  compounds  do  not  exist  ready-formed  in  the  plants,  but  are 
produced  by  the  decomposition  of  amygdalin  under  the  influence  of  emul- 
sin  or  synaptase,  a  nitrogenized  ferment  likewise  existing  in  the  plant. 
The  decomposition  is  expressed  by  the  equation-— 

C,jH„NOu    -f    20H,    =    C^H,0    +  CNH    +    2C,H„0, 

Amygdalin.  Bitter-  Hydro-         Glucose. 

almond  cyanic 
oil.  acid. 

To  prepare  amygdalin,  the  paste  of  bitter-almonds,  from  which  the 
fixed  oil  has  been  expressed,  is  exhausted  with  boiling  alcohol,  which 
coagulates  the  synaptase,  renders  it  inactive,  and  dissolves  out  the  amygda- 
lin. The  alcoholic  liquid  is  distilled  in  a  water-bath,  and  the  syrupy  resi- 
due is  diluted  with  water,  mixed  with  a  little  yeast,  and  set  in  a  warm 
place  to  ferment:  a  portion  of  sugar,  present  in  the  almonds,  is  thus 
destroyed.  The  filtered  liquid  is  then  evaporated  to  a  syrup  in  a  water- 
bath,  and  mixed  with  alcohol,  which  throws  down  the  amygdalin  as  a  white 
crystalline  powder;  the  latter  is  collected  on  a  cloth  filter,  pressed,  redis- 
solred  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  left  to  cool.     It  separates  in  small  crystal- 

*  8ao  Light,  p.  01. 
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line  plates  of  pearly  whiteness,  which  are  inodoroos  and  nearly  tasteless : 
it  is  decomposed  by  heat,  leaying  a  bulky  coal,  and  diffusing  the  odor  of 
the  hawthorn.  In  water,  both  hot  and  cold,  amygdalin  is  nearly  insoluble ; 
a  hoi  saturated  solution  deposits,  on  cooling,  brilliant  prismatic  crystals, 
which  contain  water.  In  cold  alcohol  it  dissoWes  with  great  difficulty. 
Heated  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  dilate  sulphuric  acid  and 
manganese  dioxide,  it  is  resoWed  into  ammonia,  bitter-almond  oil,  benxoic 
acid,  formic  acid,  and  carbonic  acid;  with  potassium  permanganate,  it 
yields  a  mixture  of  potassium  cyanate  and  bensoate. 

By naptase  has  ncTer  been  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity:  it  is  described 
as  a  yellowish-white,  opaque,  brittle  mass,  yery  soluble  in  water,  and  eo- 
agulable,  like  albumin,  by  heat,  in  which  case  it  loses  its  specific  property. 
In  solution  it  yery  soon  becomes  turbid,  and  putrefies.  The  decomposition 
of  amygdalin  under  the  influence  of  this  body  may  be  exhibited  by  dis- 
soWing  a  portion  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  adding  a  little  emulsion 
of  sweet  almonds:  the  <raor  of  the  yolatile  oil  immediately  becomes  ap- 
parent, and  the  liquor,  on  distillation,  yields  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Cbitih,  C^Hg^NOf,  is  the  substance  which  forms  the  elytra  and  intefu- 
ments  of  insects  and  the  carapaces  of  crustaceans.  It  is  best  prepared  by 
boiling  the  wing-cases  of  cockchafers  with  water,  alcohol,  ether,  acetic 
acid,  and  alkalies  in  succession,  as  long  as  anything  is  dissoWed  out  by 
each.  According  to  Stadeler,*  it  is  resoWed  by  boibng  with  dilate  acids 
into  glucose  and  iactamide : 

C.H„NO,    +    20H,    =    C-H„0,    +    CjH^NO, 
Chitin.  Glucose.        Lactamide. 

Qallotahhio  Acid,  C^HgO,f,  the  acid  contained  in  the  gall-nuts  of 
Querait  m/eetoria  and  other  species  of  oaks,  and  of  certain  species  of 
sumach,  is  a  glucoside,  resoWed  by  the  action  of  acids  into  glucose  and 
gallic  acid : 

C*tH«0„    +    40H,    =     C^H^O.    +    «CyHA 
Gallotannio  Glucose.        Gallic  acid, 

acid. 

It  will  be  described  in  connection  with  gallic  acid.  (See  the  chapter  on 
Acins.) 

Gltctrkhieih,  C^HigOg;  LiQUomcK-SnoAii. — The  root  of  the  common 
liquorice  yields  a  large  quantity  of  a  peculiar  sweet  substance,  which  is 
soluble  in  water,  but  refuses  to  crystaliiie:  it  cannot  be  made  to  ferment 
Glycy rrhisin  forms  difficultly  soluble  compounds  with  acids ;  it  is  precipitated 
from  its  solution  by  lead,  calcium,  and  barium  salts,  the  precipitate  con- 
sisting of  glycy rrhiiin  in  combination  with  the  base.  According  to  Gorup 
Besanes,  glyoyrrhisin  when  boiled  with  dilute  acids,  splits  into  a  resinous 
body  called  glycyrretin,  and  glucose. 

C,4H«0,      +      OH,      =      C„H^O^      +      C,H„0, 
j  Glyoyrrhisin.  Glycyrretin.  Glucose. 

Mtsohio  Acid,  C,oH,^S,0,m  an  acid  existing  as  a  potassium  salt  in  the 
seed  of  black  mustard,  is  resoWed  by  the  action  of  myrcwtn,  an  albuminous 
ferment  likewise  contained  in  the  seeds,  into  yolatile  oil  of  mustard  (allyl 
Bolphocyanate),  glucose  and  sulphuric  acid : 

C«.H„KNS,0„    =    C,HjCNS  +    C.H„0,    +    SO.HK 
jPotassium                   Allyl  Glucose.  Acid 

myronate.  sulpho-  potassium 

cyanate.  sulphate. 
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•  Pblobizik,  C,|H^Oi0  .  20H,. — ^This  is  a  substance  bearing  a  great  likeness 
to  salicin,  found  in  the  root-bark  of  the  apple  and  cherry-tree,  and  ex- 
traeted  by  boiling  alcohol.  It  forms  fine,  colorless,  silky  needles,  soluble 
in  1000  parts  of  cold  water,  but  freely  dissolved  by  that  liquid  when  hot: 
it  is  also  soluble  without  difficulty  in  alcohol.  Dilute  acids  convert 
phlorizin  into  glucose  and  a  crystallixable  sweet  substance  called /^AJore^.* 

C«H,,0,o      +      OH,     =      CeH.,Oe      -f      C^^,fi^ 
Phlorizin.  Glucose.  Phloretin. 

Pl^lorizin,  fdse4  with  potash,  yields  phloretie  acid,  ^%Yi\fitt  *  beautifully 
crystalline  acid,  homologous  with  salicylic  and  anisic  acids. 

QuBRdTBiK  is  n  orystallizable  yellow  coloring  matter  occurring  in  quercitron 
bark,the  bark  of  Quercus  infeetoriay  whence  it  is  extracted  by  boiling  wit  h  water. 
Its  composition  has  been  variously  stated ;  indeed  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  so-called  quercitrins  examined  by  different  chemists  were  really 
identical  substances.  According  to  Hlasiwetz  and  Pfaundler*  it  contains 
C,,HjqO,7,  and  is  resolved  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids  into  another  yellow 
crystalline  body  called  quercetin^  and  isodulcite  (p.  000): 

C.H^O„     +      OH,    =    C„H„Ott      +      C,H„0, 
Quercitrm.  Quercetin.  Isodulcite. 

Saliciv,  CqHi^O^,  is  a  crystallizablo  bitter  substance  contained  in  the 
leaves  and  young  bark  of  the  poplar,  willow,  and  several  other  trees.  It 
may  be  prepared  by  exhausting  the  bark  with  boiling  water,  concentrating 
the  solution  to  a  small  bulk,  digesting  the  liquid  with  powdered  lead  oxide, 
and  then,  after  freeing  the  solution  from  lead  by  a  stream  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  evaporating  till  the  salicin  crystallizes  out  on  cooling.  It  is 
purified  by  treatment  with  animal  charcoal  and  re-crystallization. 

Salicin  forms  small,  white,  silky  needles,  having  an  intensely  bitter  taste, 
but  no  alkaline  reaction.  It  melts  and  decomposes  by  heat,  burning  with 
a  bright  flame,  and  leaving  a  residue  of  charcoal.  It  is  soluble  in  5'G  parts 
of  cold  water,  and  in  a  much  smaller  quantity  when  boiling  hot.  Oil  of 
vitriol  colors  it  deep  red. 

When  distilled  with  a  mixture  of  potassium  bichromate  and  sulphuric 
acid,  it  yields,  among  other  products,  a  yellow,  sweet-scented  oil,  called 
salia/lol,  having  the  composition,  CyH^Oj,  and  identical  with  the  volatile 
oil  distilled  from  the  flowers  of  the  Spirtea  vlmariaf  or  common  meadow- 
sweet. 

Salicin,  under  the  influence  of  the  emulsin  or  synaptase  of  sweet  almonds, 
is  resolved  into  glucose  and  Maligtnm: 

CwHisOt     +     OH,    ==    CeH„0,      +     C.H,H<, 
Salicin.  Glucose.  Saligenin. 

Saligenin  forms  colorless,  nacreous  scales,  freely  soluble  in  water,  alco- 
hol, and  ether.  It  melts  at  82*^,  and  decomposes  at  a  higher  temperature. 
Dilute  acids  at  boiling  heat  convert  it  into  saliretin,  O^H^O,  a  resinous  sub- 
stance differing  from  saligenin  by  the  elements  of  water.  The  same  sub- 
stance is  produced  directly  from  salicin  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids.  Many 
oxidizing  agents,  as  chromic  acid  and  silver  oxide,  convert  saligenin  into 
salicylol ;  even  platinum  black  produces  this  effect.  Its  aqueous  solution 
gives  a  deep  indtgo-blue  color  with  ferric  salts. 

Salicin  yields,  with  chlorine,  substitution-products  which  are  decomposed 
by  synaptase  in  the  same  manner  as  salicin  itself,  yielding  chlorosaligenin, 
CfUfClO,,  and  dichlorosaligenin,  C, HgCI,0,.     Dilute  nitric  acid  converts  sali- 

*  Ado.  Cb.  Pharm.  cxxtU.  362. 
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ein  into  belicin,  helieoldin,  and  anilotie  acid.  With  strong  nitric  aeid,  at  a 
high  temperature,  nitrosalicylio  acid,  C|Hg(NO,)0,,  is  produced. 

PoPULiM,  CipH^Og,  is  a  substance  resembling  salicin  in  appearance  and 
solubility,  but  oaTing  a  penetrating  sweet  taste.  It  is  found  accompanying 
salicin  in  the  bark  and  leayes  of  the  aspen.  It  has  the  composition  of  ben- 
soyl-salicin,  CigE„{CjHfi)0^  and  when  heated  with  dilute  acids  is  resoWed 
into  bensoic  acid,  and  the  products  of  decomposition  of  salicin,  namely, 
saliretin  and  glucose : 

CttH„(C.H,0)0,   +    OH,    =    C,H,0,    +    CyH.O    +    C,H„0, 
Populin.  Benioic        Saliretin.         Glucose. 

acid. 

With  potassium  bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  populin  yields  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  salioylol. 

Hklicih,  CigHigO^  is  a  white,  crystalline,  slightly  bitter  substance,  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  Tcry  dilute  nitric  acid  upon  salicin: 

CttH,,0,    +    0    =    OH,    +    C.,H^O, 
Salicin.  Helicin. 

It  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  freely  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  is  resoWed 
by  the  action  of  synaptase,  or  of  acids  or  alkalies  at  the  boiling  heat,  into 
glucose  and  salicy lol : 

C«H,^0,    +    OH,    =    CeH„0,      +      C^H^O. 
Helicm.  Glucose.  Salicylol. 

BetuoMiem,  ^M^»^r  ®'  ^is^»(^T^ft^)^T«  produced  by  the  action  of 
dilute  nitric  acid  on  benio-salioin,  is  resolYed  in  like  manner  into  bensoic 
acid,  salicylol,  and  glucose : 

C|bH„0,    +    20H,    =    C^HjOj    +    C^H^O,     +     C,H„0, 
Benxo-  Benzoic         Salicylol.  Glucose, 

helicin.  acid. 

SoLAHini  is  a  crystalline  base  occurring  in  yarious  plants  of  the  solana- 
ceous  order,  especially  in  the  flower-stalks  and  berries  of  the  woody  night- 
shade (Solanum  dulcamara),  and  in  the  shoots  or  germs  thrown  out  by  po- 
tatoes kept  in  cellars  during  the  winter ;  it  may  be  extracted  from  these 
shoots  by  water  containing  a  little  sulphuric  acid.  It  probably  contains 
C^H.,NO„,  and  is  resolved  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids  into  glucose  and 
goUmuHne,  which  is  also  a  basic  compound  crystallising  from  alcohol  in  long 
needles: 

C„H„NO„     +     80H,     as    SCeHyO,      +      C-H4,N0 
Solanine.  Glucose.  SoUnidine. 

Thu/iv,  ^^tflif,  10  ft  glucoside  occurring  in  the  green  parts  of  the  Amer- 
ican Arbor  vitsB  (Thtga  occidetUaUe).  It  forms  shining,  lemon-yellow, 
microscopic  crystals,  haYing  an  astringent  taste,  and  soluble  in  alcohol. 
When  heated  in  alcoholic  solution  with  hydrochloric  or  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  it  is  resolved  into  glucose  and  Mi(;>/in,  C,gH,g0|, : 

2C»H,.0„    +    40H,    =    2C.Hu0e    +    C„H„0,,. 

When  heated  for  a  short  time  only  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  also 
another  substance  called  Mti/mm,  containing  C,gH^0|4,  or  two  molecules  of 
water  less  than  thujetin.  Thujin  dissolves  in  baryta  water,  forming  a 
yellow  solution,  which  when  heated  deposits  an  orange-yellow  precipitate 
of  tht^'etie  add,  '^vfirfiw  ^bile  glucose  remains  dissolved : 

2C»H„0„    +     OH,    =    2CeHi,0,    +    C„HaO^ 
All  these  compounds  are  crystalline. 
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XAHTHOftHAMXiH,  CigHwOw,  a  oxysUlUxable  yellow  coloring  matter  ob- 
tained from  Persian  or  Turkey  berries,  the  seeds  of  seTeral  species  of 
JRAamnuMf  is  resolved  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids,  into  glucose  and  rham- 
netin^  ^u^io^s*  which  is  also  a  yellow  crystalline  substance: 

C*H,Om    +    80H,    =    2C,H„0,    +    C„H„0,. 

Aeeording  to  some  authorities,  zanthorhamnin  is  identical  with  queroitrin, 
and  rhamnetin  with  quercetin. 

There  are  a  few  compounds  which,  when  treated  with  dilute  acids,  split 
up  similarly  to  the  glucosides,  but  yield  saccharine  substances  differing 
in  composition  from  glucose.  Thus  phloretin,  as  already  obseryed,  is  re- 
solved into  phloretic  acid,  and  phloroglucin,  C^HgO,  (p.  570),  which  differs 
from  glucose  by  BOJl^  Quercitrin  yields  quercetin  and  isodulcite,  CgKj^O^, 
containing  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  more  than  glucose ;  and  indican,  GJA^ 
NOjp  yields  mdiglucin,  CgU^oOg,  containing  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  less  than 
glucose. 

IxDiCAir  is  a  colorless  substance  existing  in  woad  (haiu  tineioria)^  and 
probably  in  most  other  plants  Vhich  yield  indigo-blue.  It  likewise  occurs 
in  human  urine,  both  healthy  and  diseased,  and  when  present  in  consider- 
able quantity,  causes  the  urine,  nfler  spontaneous  fermentation  or  addition 
of  acids,  to  deposit  sometimes  indigo-blue,  sometimes  a  brown  substance 
iflomeric  with  it,  called  indirubin. 

Indican  is  decomposed  by  dilute  acids  into  indigo-blue  (or  its  isomer, 
indirubin)  and  indiglucin : 

C-H«NO„        +        20H,        =        C.H^NG        +        8C,H„0, 
Indican.  Indigo-  Indiglucin. 

blue. 

In  contact  with  aqueous  soda  or  baryta  it  is  resolved  into  indiglucin,  and 
»  yellow  unerystallizable  substance  called  indicanin: 

C-H„NO„        +        OH,        =        C,H„0,        +        C„HbNO„; 
Indican.  Indiglucin.  Indicanin. 

and  indicanin,  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids,  is  further  resolved  into  indi- 
glucin and  other  products. 

Indiglucin^  C«H,^0«,  is  a  colorless  or  light-yellow  syrup,  having  a  slightly 
Bweet  taste,  soluble  m  water  and  alcohol,  but  precipitated  from  the  alco- 
holic solution  by  ether.  It  is  not  fermentable,  but  turns  acid  by  prolonged 
contact  with  yeast.  It  throws  down  cuprous  oxide  from  an  alkaline  cuprio 
solution,  metallic  silver  from  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  the  nitrate,  and 
gold  from  the  trichloride.  With  basic  or  neutral  lead  acetate,  on  addition 
of  ammonia,  it  forms  a  precipitate  containing  C|,H,fPb^^0|,.8Pb^^0. 
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The  eomponnds  of  this  group,  including  cane-sugar  and  other  bodies  more 
or  less  resembling  it,  may  be  regarded  as  formed  by  the  combination  of 
two  or  more  molecules  of  glucose,  with  elimination  of  a  number  of  mole- 
cules of  water,  less  by  one  than  the  number  of  glucose  molecules  which 
enter  in  the  combination : 

2C,H„0,    —    H-0  =    Ci3H„0,i,  Diglucosio  alcohol. 

8C,n„0e    —    211,0  =    C,8H,.,0„.  Triglucosic  alcohol. 

nCeH„0,    —    (»-l)H,0     =    C^H,o„-f,0,n+,. 
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The  only  known  alcohols  of  this  class  are  diglucosio  alcohols,  0,2H22O„ ; 
but  starch,  cellulose,  and  other  plant-constituents  appear  to  be  oxjgen 
ethers,  or  anhydrides,  of  polyglucosio  alcohols  of  higher  orders. 

Oana-sngar  or  Baooharose,  C„HgO„. — This  most  useful  substance  is  found 
in  the  Juice  of  many  of  the  grasses,  in  the  sap  of  seyeral  forest-trees,  in 
the  root  of  the  beet  and  the  mallow,  and  in  scTeral  other  plants.  Moat 
sweet  fruits  conUin  cane-sugar,  together  with  iuTerted  sugar  (p.  677) ; 
some,  as  walnuts,  haielnuts,  almonds,  coffee-beans,  and  St.  JohnVbread 
(the  fruit  of  Ceratonia  nliqua),  contain  only  cane-sugar.  Honey  and  (he 
nectars  of  flowers  contain  cane-sugar  together  with  inverted  sugar ;  the 
sugar  in  the  nectars  of  cactuses  is  almost  wholly  cane-sugar. 

Sugar  is  extracted  most  easily  and  in  greatest  abundance  from  the  sugar- 
cane (Saeeharum  officinarum)^  cultivated  for  the  purpose  in  many  tropical 
countries.  The  canes  are  crushed  between  rollers,  and  the  expressed  juice 
is  suffered  to  flow  into  a  large  vessel,  where  it  is  slowly  heated  nearly  to 
its  boiling  point.  A  small  quantity  of  slaked  lime  mixed  with  water  is 
then  added,  which  occasions  the  separation  of  a  coagulum  consisting  chiefly 
of  eartliy  phosphates,  waxy  matter,  a  pecultar  albuminous  principle,  and 
mechanical  impurities.  The  clear  liquid  separated  from  the  coagulom  is 
rapidly  evaporated  in  open  pans,  heated  by  a  strong  fire  made  with  the 
crushed  canes  of  the  preceding  year,  which  have  been  dried  in  the  sun, 
and  preserved  for  the  purpose.  When  sufficiently  concentrated,  the  syrup 
is  transferred  to  a  shallow  vessel,  and  left  to  crystallise,  during  which  time 
it  is  frequently  agitated  in  order  to  hasten  the  change  and  hinder  the  forma- 
tion of  large  crystals.  It  is,  lastly,  drained  from  the  dark  uncrysiallixable 
syrup,  or  molatseMt  and  sent  into  commerce,  under  the  name  of  raw  or  JHus^ 
eovado  sugar.  The  refining  of  this  crude  product  is  effected  by  redissolv- 
ing  it  in  water,  adding  a  quantity  of  albumen  in  the  shape  of  serum  of 
blood  or  white  of  egg,  and  sometimes  a  little  lime-water,  and  heating  the 
whole  to  the  boiling  point:  the  albumen  coagulates,  and  forms  a  kind  of 
network  of  fibres,  which  enclose  and  separate  from  the  liquid  all  mechan- 
ically suspended  impurities.  The  solution  is  decoloriicd  by  filtration 
through  animal  charcoal,  evaporated  to  the  crystallising  point,  and  put  into 
conical  earthen  moulds,  where  it  solidifies,  after  some  time,  to  a  confusedly 
crystalline  mass,  which  is  drained,  washed  with  a  little  clean  syrup,  and 
dried  in  a  stove :  the  product  is  ordinary  loaftugar.  When  the  crystallisa- 
tion is  allowed  to  take  place  quietly  and  slowly,  tvgar-candy  results,  the 
crystals  under  these  circumstances  acquiring  large  volume  and  regular 
form.  The  evaporation  of  the  decolorized  syrup  is  best  conducted  in 
strong  close  boilers  exhausted  of  air;  the  boiling  point  of  the  syrup  is 
reduced  in  consequence  from  110°  C.  (280°  F.)  to  65-6<»  C.  (150*»  F.),  or 
below,  and  the  injurious  action  of  the  heat  upon  the  sugar  is  in  great 
measure  prevented.  Indeed,  the  production  of  molasses  in  the  rude  colo- 
nial manufacture  is  chiefly  the  result  of  the  high  and  long-continued  heat 
applied  to  the  cane-juice,  and  might  be  almost  entirely  prevented  by  the 
use  of  vacuum-pans,  the  product  of  sugar  being  thereby  greatly  increased 
in  quantity,  and  so  far  improved  in  quality  as  to  become  almost  equal  to 
the  refined  article. 

In  many  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  sugar  is  manufactured  on  a 
large  scale  from  beet-root,  which  contains  about  8  per  cent,  of  that  sub- 
stance. The  process  is  far  more  complicated  and  troublesome  than  that 
just  described,  and  the  raw  product  much  inferior.  When  refined,  how- 
ever, it  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  preceding.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Western  States  of  America  prepare  sugar  in  considerable 
quantity  from  the  sap  of  the  sugar-maple,  Acer  taecharinvm,  which  is  come 
mon  in  those  parts.     The  tree  is  tapped  in  the  spring  by  boring  a  hole  a 
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liUl«  way  into  the  wood,  and  inserting  a  small  epoui  to  convey  the  liquid 
into  a  yessel  placed  for  its  reception.  This  is  boiled  down  in  an  iron  pot, 
and  furnishes  a  coarse  sugar,  which  is  almost  wholly  employed  for  domes- 
tic purposes,  but  little  finding  its  way  into  commerce. 

Pure  sugar  slowly  separates  from  a  strong  solution  in  large,  transparent, 
colorless  crystals,  haying  the  figure  of  a  modified  monocliiiic  prism.  The 
crystals  haye  a  specific  gravity  of  1  *6,  and  are  unchangeable  in  the  air. 
Sugar  has  a  pure,  sweet  taste,  is  very  soluble  in  water,  requiring  for  solu- 
tion only  one-third  of  its  weight  in  the  cold,  and  is  also  dissolved  by  alco- 
hol, but  less  easily.  llVhen  moderately  heated  it  melts,  and  solidifies  on 
cooling  to  a  glassy  amorphous  mass,  familiar  as  harley'tugar, 

1.  Cane-sugar,  heated  a  little  above  160^  C  (820®  F.),  is  converted,  with- 
out loss  of  weight,  into  a  mixture  of  deztro-glucose  and  levolusan  (p.  577): 

CijHaOi,      =      C,Hj,0,     -f-      QfiYi% 

At  a  higher  temperature,  water  is  given  off,  the  dextro-glucose  being 
probably  converted  into  glucosan  ^p.  579):  afterward,  at  about  21C  C. 
(410°  F.),  more  water  goes  off,  ana  a  brown  substance  called  caramel  re- 
mains, consisting  of  a  mixture  of  several  compounds,  all  formed  from  sugar 
by  elimination  of  water.  At  a  still  higher  temperature,  an  inflammable 
gaseous  mixture  is  g^ven  off,  consisting  of  carbon  monoxide,  marsh-gas, 
and  carbon  dioxide ;  a  distillate  is  obtained,  consisting  of  brown  oils,  acetic 
acid,  acetone,  and  aldehyde ;  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  charcoal  re- 
mains behind.  The  brown  oils  contain  a  small  quantity  of  furfurol,  and  a 
bitter  substance  called  astamar. 

2.  By  prolonged  boiling  with  water,  cane-sugar  is  converted  into  inverted 
9ugar.  This  transformation  is  accelerated  by  the  presence  of  acids,  and 
apparently  also  of  certain  salts.  Different  acids  act  with  various  degrees 
of  rapidity — mineral  more  quickly  than  organic  acids,  sulphuric  acid  most 
quickly  of  all.  When  sugar  is  boiled  even  with  very  dilute  acids,  especially 
if  the  boiling  be  long  continued,  a  number  of  brown  amorphous  products 
are  formed,  called  ulmin,  vlmie  add,*  &c. ;  if  the  air  has  access  to  the  liquid, 
formic  acid  is  likewise  produced.  Concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  decom- 
poaes  sugar  very  quickly. 

Strong  sulphuric  acid  decomposes  dry  sugar  when  heated,  and  a  concen- 
trated solution,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  with  copious  evolution  of 
sulphurous  oxide,  and  formation  of  a  large  quantity  of  black  carbonaceous 
matter.     By  this  reaction  cane-sugar  may  be  distinguished  from  glucose. 

8.  Cane-sugar  is  very  easily  oxidised.  It  reduces  silver-  and  mercury- 
salts  when  heated  with  them,  and  precipitates  gold  from  the  chloride. 
Pure  oupric  hydrate  is  but  slowly  reduced  by  it,  even  at  the  boiling  heat ; 
in  presence  of  alkali,  however,  a  blue  solution  is  formed,  and  on  boiling 
the  liquid,  cuprous  oxide  is  slowly  precipitated  (p.  674).  Cane-sugar  takes 
fire  when  triturated  with  8  parts  of  lead  dioxide,  and  forms  with  potassium 
chlorate  a  mixture  which  detonates  on  percussion,  and  bums  vividly  when 
a  drop  of  oil  of  vitriol  is  let  fall  upon  it.  Distilled  with  a  mixture  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  manganese  dioxide,  it  yields  formic  acid.  Heated  with 
dilute  nitric  acid,  it  yields  saccharic  and  oxalic  acids.  1  part  sugar  mixed 
with  3  parts  nitric  acid,  of  specific  gravity  1  '25  to  1  30,  and  heated  to  50° 
C.  (122°  F.),  is  wholly  converted  into  saccharic  acid: 

•  Umfor  the  names  ulmin  and  tdmie  aeid  hare  bflen  confounded  a  nnmbor  of  brown  or  black 
aaerTsUliiBable  rabstanera  prodocod  by  the  action  of  powerful  chemical  agents  upon  sngiir, 
lignin,  ftc^or  generated  by  the  pntreractive  dec.iy  of  vegetable  fibre.  Common  garden  mould, 
for  example,  treated  with  dilute,  boiling  solution  of  caii«tic  potaasa,  yields  a  dcep>brown  riolu- 
tfoo,  from  which  acids  precipitate  a  flocculent,  brown  suImUuca,  having  but  a  slight  degree 
of  BololiUity  in  water.  This  is  genenUly  called  tdatie  or  hunUe  acid,  and  its  origin  ascribed  to 
the  reaction  of  the  alkali  on  the  ulmin  or  humus  of  the  soil.  It  is  known  that  these  bodies 
dUTer  exceedingly  in  composition:  they  are  too  indeftaite  to  admit  of  ready  inTestigation. 
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C„H„0„      -f      O.       =       2C,H«0,      OH, 
Sugar.  Saccbaric  acid. 

At  the  boiling  heat,  the  product  consist's  chiefly  of  oxalic  acid.  Tery 
strong  nitric  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  con- 
verts sugar  into  nitrotaccharote,  probably  C|2lI|g(N 02)40 j|.  Sugar  is  like- 
wise oxidized  by  chloride  of  lime,  but  the  products  have  not  been  examined. 

4.  Cane-sugar  does  not  turn  brown  when  triturated  with  alkalies,  a 
character  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  glucose:  it  combines  with 
them,  however,  forming  compounds  called  tuerates.  By  boiling  with  potash- 
lye  it  is  decomposed,  but  much  more  slowly  than  the  glucoses. 

Potasnum-  and  Sodium-a/mpound*  of  cane-sugar,  C^H^^KOj,  and  C,,Hg 
NaO,].  are  formed,  as  gelatinous  precipitates,  on  mixing  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  cane-sugar  with  potash-  or  soda-lye. 

A  barium-compound,  C„H,jBa''0,i .  H.O,  or  Ci,H„0«  .  Ba^'O,  is  obtained, 
as  a  crystalline  precipitate,  on  adding  nydrate  or  sulphide  of  barium  to  an 
aqueous  solution  of  sugar.  It  may  be  crystallized  from  boiling  water,  bat 
is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

CaUium-compounda, — Lime  dissolves  in  sugar-water  much  more  readily 
than  in  pure  water.  The  solution  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  is  completely  but 
slowly  precipitated  by  carbonic  acid.  There  are  three  or  four  of  these 
compounds,  which  may  be  approximately  represented  by  the  following  for- 
mulae : 

1.  C„H„0„.Ca^^O.  8,   C„HnOii .  2Ca''0  .  2H,0. 

2.  2Ci,H„0ii.8Ca^^0(?)  4.   C„Ha0ii .  SCa'^O. 

Magnetia  and  lead  oxide  are  also  dissolved  by  sugar-water.  A  crystalline 
lead-compound,  CjjUigPb^^gO,,,  is  precipitated  on  mixing  sugar-water  with 
neutral  lead-acetate  and  ammonia. 

Sugar  also  forms,  with  aodium  chloride^  a  crystalline  compound  contain- 
ing C„H„0„ .  NaCl. 

Cane-sugar  is  not  directly  fermentable,  but  when  its  dilute  aqueous  solu* 
tiqn  is  mixed  with  yeast,  and  exposed  to  a  warm  atmosphere,  it  is  first 
resolved  into  a  mixture  of  dextrose  and  levulose  (p.  577),  which  then  enter 
into  fermentation,  yielding  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide. 

Paraaaooharote,  C|,H„0|t. — This  is  an  isomer  of  cane-sugar,  produced, 
according  to  Jodin,*  by  spontaneous  fermentation.  An  aqueous  solution 
of  cane-sugar  containing  ammonium  phosphate  left  to  itself  for  three 
months  in  summer,  yielded,  under  circumstances  not  further  specified,  a 
crystallizable  sugar,  isomeric  with  saccharose,  together  with  an  amorphous 
sugar  having  the  composition  of  a  glucose,  both  dextro-rotatory.  Para- 
saccharose  is  very  soluble  in  water,  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol  of  90  per 
cent.  Its  specific  rotatory  power  at  10**  =  -J-  108®,  appearing  to  increase 
a  little  with  rise  of  temperature.  It  does  not  melt  at  100**,  but  becomes 
colored,  and  appears'  to  decompose.  It  reduces  an  alkaline  cupric  solution, 
but  only  half  as  strongly  as  dextro-glncose.  It  is  not  perceptibly  altered 
by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  even  at  100** ;  hydrochloric  acid  weakens  its  rota- 
tory power,  turns  the  solution  brown,  and  heightens  its  reducing  power  for 
cupric  oxide. 

Melitose,  ^y^fi^Pw — ^  ^^^^  ^^  sugar  obtained  from  the  manna  which 
falls  in  opaque  drops  from  various  species  of  Eucalyptus  growing  in  Tas- 
mania. It  is  extracted  by  water,  and  crystallizes  in  extremely  thin  inter- 
laced needles,  having  a  slightly  saccharine  tnste. 

The  crystals  of  melitose  are  hydrated,  containing  C,,H,,0„  .  30H,.  They 
give  off  2  atoms  water  at  100®,  and  become  anhydrous  at  180®  C.  (266®  F.). 

^J^BlgM  JteikhM,  torn.  liU.  i».  1252;  Ht.  720. 
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They  dissolve  in  9  parts  of  cold  water,  very  easily  in  boiling  water,  and 
dissoWe  also  in  boiling  alcohol  more  freely  than  mannite.  The  alcoholic 
solution  yields  small  but  well'developed  crystals.  The  aqueous  solution 
turns  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right :  for  the  transition  tint  [a]  = 
-f  102«. 

Melitose,  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  is  resolved  into  a  fermentable 
sugar  (probably  dextrogliicose),  and  non-fermentable  eucalyn  (p.  578). 
Melitose  ferments  in  contact  with  yeast,  but  is  resolved,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, into  glucose  and  eucalyn.  It  does  not  reduce  an  alkaline  ouprio 
solution,  and  is  not  altered  by  boiling  with  dilute  alkalies  or  with  baryta- 
water.  It  is  oxidized  by  nitric  acid,  yielding  a  certain  quantity  of  mucic 
acid,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  oxalic  acid. 

Meleiitose,  C„HgO,,. — This  variety  of  sugar  is  found  in  the  so-called 
manuA  of  Briangon,  which  exudes  from  the  young  shoots  of  the  larch 
(Lariz  JEuropxa),  The  manna  is  exhausted  with  alcohol,  which,  when  evap- 
orated, yields  melezitose  in  very  small,  hard,  shining  efflorescent  crystals, 
which  give  off  4  per  cent,  of  water  when  heated,  melt  below  140°  without 
farther  alteration,  forming  a  liquid  which  solidifies  to  a  glass  on  cooling. 
Melezitose  is  dextro-rotatory;  fa]  r=  -f.  94*1°.  It  dissolves  easily  in 
water,  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol. 

Melezitose  decomposes  at  about  200°  G.  (892°  F.).  It  is  carbonized  by 
eold  strong  sulphuric  acid,  quickly  turns  brown  with  boiling  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  forms  oxalic  acid  with  nitric  acid.  By  nn  hour's  boiling  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  glucose.  In  contact  with  yeast  it 
passes  slowly,  or  sometimes  not  at  all,  into  vinous  fermentation.  It  is  not 
altered  at  100°  by  aqueous  alkalies,  and  scarcely  by  potassio-cuprio  tar- 
trate. 

Srahalote,  Cj||H2,0|| .  20H^  is  obtained  from  Trehala  mannas  the  produce 
of  a  species  of  Echinops  growing  in  the  East,  by  extraction  with  boiling 
alcohol.  It  forms  shining  rhombic  crystals,  containing  CggH^gO,, .  20Hy 
which  melt  when  quickly  heated  to  109°  C.  (228°  F.) ;  but  If  slowly  heated 
give  off  their  water  even  below  100°.  It  has  a  strongly  saccharine  taste, 
dissolves  easily  in  water  and  in  boiling  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether. 
The  aqueous  solution  is  dextro-rotatory ;  [a]  =?  4*  199°. 

By  several  hours*  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into 
dextroglucose.  With  strong  nitric  acid  it  forms  a  detonating  nitro-com- 
pound;  heated  with  dilute  nitric  acid  it  yields  oxalic  acid.  In  contact  with 
yeast  it  passes  slowly  and  imperfectly  into  alcoholic  fermentation.  It  is 
not  altered  by  boiling  with  alkalies,  and  does  not  reduce  cuprous  oxide 
from  alkaline  ouprio  solutions.  Heated  with  acetic  or  butyric  acid,  it  yields 
compounds  not  distinguishable  from  those  which  are  formed  in  like  man- 
ner from  dextroglucose  (p.  677). 

Myeose,  0„H|,0,i .  20Hp  is  a  kind  of  sugar  very  much  like  trehalose, 
obtained  from  ergot  of  rye  by  precipitating  the  aqueous  extract  of  the 
fungus  with  basic  lead  acetate,  removing  the  lead  from  the  filtrate  by 
snlph-hydric  acid,  evaporating  to  a  syrup,  and  leaving  the  liquid  to  crys- 
tallize. It  differs  from  trehalose  only  in  possessing  a  somewhat  feebler 
rotatory  power;  [a]  =  4-  192*5°,  and  in  not  being  completely  dehydrated 
at  100°. 

XUk-nigar,  laetin,  or  lactose,  C^fiJO^i .  OH^— This  kind  of  sugar  is 
an  important  constituent  of  milk ;  it  is  obtained  in  large  quantities  by  evap- 
orating whey  to  a  syrupy  state,  and  purifying  the  lactose,  which  slowly 
crystallizes  out,  with  animal  charcoal.  It  forms  white,  translucent,  four- 
sided,  trimetric  prisms,  of  great  hardness.  It  is  slow  and  difficult  of  solu- 
tion in  cold  water,  requiring  for  that  purpose  6  or  6  times  its  weight :  i* 
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has  a  faint,  sweet  taste,  and  in  the  solid  state  feels  gritty  between  the  teeth. 
"When  heated,  it  loses  water,  and  at  a  high  temperature  blackens  and  de- 
composes. Milk-sugar  combines  with  bases,  forming  compounds  which 
have  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  are  easily  decomposed.  Dilute  acids  con> 
Tert  it  into  galactose  (p.  578^. 

Milk-sugar,  when  distillea  with  oxidizing  mixtures,  such  as  sulphuric 
acid  and  manganese  dioxide,  yields  formic  acid.  With  nitric  acid,  it  forms 
mucio,  saccharic,  tartaric,  and  a  small  quantity  of  racemic  acid,  and  finally 
oxalic  acid.  Very  strong  nitric  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids,  conTerta  nulk-sugar  into  a  crystalline  substitution-product  called 
nUrO'lactm. 

Milk-sugar  is  not  brought  immediately  by  yeast  into  the  state  of  alco- 
holic fermentation ;  but  when  it  is  left  for  some  time  in  contact  with  yeast, 
fermentation  gradually  sets  in.  When  cheese  or  gluten  is  used  as  the  fer- 
ment, the  milk-sugar  is  conyerted  into  lactic  acid.  Alcohol  is,  however, 
always  formed  at  the  same  time,  especially  if  no  chalk  is  added  to  neutral- 
ize the  acid  as  it  forms;  the  quantity  of  alcohol  formed  is  greater  also  as 
the  solution  is  more  dilute. 

Oum.  —  Oum-arabic,  which  is  the  produce  of  several  species  of  acacia, 
may  be  taken  as  the  most  perfect  type  of  this  class  of  bodies.  In  its  purest 
and  finest  condition,  it  forms  white  or  slightly  yellowish  irregular  masses, 
which  are  destitute  of  crystalline  structure,  and  break  with  a  smooth  con- 
choidal  fracture.  It  is  soluble  in  cold  water,  forming  a  viscid,  adhesive, 
tasteless  solution,  from  which  the  pure  soluble  gummy  principle,  or  arabm, 
is  precipitated  by  alcohol,  and  by  basic  lead  acetate,  but  not  by  the  neutral 
acetate.  Arabin  is  composed  of  C,,HgO]|,  and  is  consequently  isomeric 
with  cane-sugar. 

Mucilage^  so  abundant  in  linseed,  in  the  roots  of  the  mallow,  in  talep^  the 
fleshy  root  of  Orckit  moBcula^  and  in  other  plants,  differs  in  some  respects 
from  gum-arabic,  although  it  agrees  in  the  property  of  dissolving  in  cold 
water.  The  solution  is  less  transparent  than  that  of  gum,  and  is  precipi- 
tated by  neutral  lead  acetate.  Gum'tragaeanih  is  chiefly  composed  of  a 
kind  of  mucilage  to  which  the  name  hattorin  has  been  given ;  it  refuses  to 
dissolve  in  water,  merely  softening  and  assoming  a  gelatinous  aspect.  It 
is  dissoved  by  caustic  alcali.  Certuin  is  the  insoluble  portion  of  the  gum 
of  the  cherry-tree ;  it  resembles  bassorin.  The  composition  of  these  vari- 
ous substances  has  been  carefully  examined  by  Schmidt,  who  finds  that  it 
closely  agrees  with  that  of  starch.  Mucilage  invariably  contains  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  form  water,  and  when  treated 
with  acid,  yields  glucose. 

Pectin,  or  the  jelly  of  fruits,  is,  in  its  physical  propHcrties,  closely  allied 
to  the  foregoing  bodies.  It  may  be  extracted  from  various  vegetable  juices 
by  precipitation  with  alcohol.  It  forms  when  moist  a  transparent  jelly, 
which  is  soluble  in  water,  tasteless,  and  dries  up  to  a  translucent  mass.  It 
is  to  this  substance  that  the  firm  consistence  of  currant  and  other  fWiit- 
jellies  is  ascribed.  According  to  Fr^my,  the  composition  of  pectin  is 
C^H^gO,,.  By  ebullition  with  water  and  with  dilute  acids  it  is  changed 
into  two  isomeric  modifications,  called  paropectin  and  metopectifi.  In  contact 
with  bases,  these  three  substances  are  converted  into pectic  aa'd,  C^HgC^  (?), 
which  closely  resembles  pectin,  except  that  it  possesses  feeble  acid  proper- 
ties, and  is  insoluble  in  water.  By  long  boiling  with  caustic  alkali,  a  fur- 
ther change  is  produced,  and  metopectie  add^  ^^flvfiti  (*)»  ^^  formed,  which 
does  not  gelatinise.  The  metallic  pectates  anumetapectates  are  uncrystal- 
lisable.  Much  doubt  still  exists  respecting  the  composition  of  the  various 
bodies  of  the  pectin  group ;  but  from  the  analyses  hitherto  made,  they  do 
not  appear  to  contain  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  proportion  to  form  water, 
and  therefore  scarcely  belong  to  the  sugar  and  atarch  group. 
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OXTGBN-STHKRS,  OR  ANHTDKIDES,  OV  THE  POLTGLUOOSIC  ALCOHOLS. 

These  compounds,  which  are  important  constituents  of  the  Tegetable  or- 
ganism, may  be  derived  from  glucose  and  the  polyglucosic  alcohols  by 
abstraction  of  a  molecule  of  water: 


C.H„0, 
Glucose. 

*~~ 

H,0 

CeHj^^Oy 

Diglucosic 
alcohoL 

"~™ 

H,0 

— 

CirH«Ojo,  or  2C.H„0a, 

Trigiucosio 
alcohol. 

• 
• 

H,0 

^^^ 

^is^»^i»»  ®'  SCjHjjOg, 

• 

^_ 

H,0 

— 

CeoHj^Ogo,  or  nCeH^O, 

All  these  bodies  are  therefore  isomeric  or  polymeric  one  with  the  other. 
Their  compounds  with  metallic  oxides,  &c.,  have  not  been  sufficiently  in- 
vestigated to  fix  their  exact  molecular  weight,  or  to  determine  in  each 
ease  the  value  of  n  ;  but  from  the  mode  of  conversion  of  starch  into  glu- 
eose,  and  the  constitution  of  certain  substitution-products  obtained  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  cellulose,  it  appears  most  probable  that  in  these 
bodies  a=s3. 

Btarab,  fiCfl^fiv  Probably  CigH^O,^,  also  called  Feeula  and  Amidiru, — 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  widely  diffused  of  the  vegetable  prox- 
imate principles,  being  found  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  every  plant.  It 
is  most  abundant  in  certain  roots  and  tubers,  and  in  soft  stems :  seeds  often 
contain  it  in  large  quantity.  From  these  sources  the  starch  can  be  obtained 
by  rasping  or  grinding  the  vegetable  structure  to  pulp,  and  washing  the 
mass  upon  a  sieve,  by  which  the  torn  cellular  tissue  is  retained,  while  the 
starch  passes  through  with  the  liquid,  and  eventually  settles  down  from 
the  latter  as  a  soft,  white,  insoluble  powder,  which  may  be  washed  with 
cold  water,  and  dried  at  a  very  gentle  heat. 
Potatoes  treated  in  this  manner  yield  a  large  ttg.l9Z, 

proportion  of  starch.  Starch  from  grain  may  be 
prepared  in  the  same  manner,  by  mixing  the 
meal  with  water  to  a  paste,  and  washing  the 
mass  upon  a  sieve :  a  nearly  white,  insoluble 
substance  called  gluten  is  then  left,  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  nitrogen.  The  gluten  of 
wheat-flour  is  extremely  tenacious  and  elastic. 
The  value  of  meal  as  an  article  of  food  greatly 
depends  npon  this  substance.  Starch  from  grain 
is  commonly  manufactured  on  the  large  scale  by 
steeping  the  material  in  water  for  a  consider- 
able time,  when  the  lactic  acid,  always  devel- 
oped under  such  ciroiimstances  from  the  sugar 
of  the  seed,  disintegrates,  and  in  part  dissolves 
the  azotized  matter,  thereby  greatly  facilitating 
the  mechanical  separation  of  that  which  re- 
mains. A  still  more  easy  and  successful  process  has  lately  been  introduced, 
in  which  a  very  dilute  solntion  of  caustic  soda,  containing  about  200  grains 
of  alkali  to  a  gallon  of  liquid,  is  employed  with  the  same  view.  Excellent 
starch  is  thos  prepared  from  rice.  Starch  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  as 
60 
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indeed  its  mode  of  preparation  sufficiently  shows :  it  is  equallj  insoluble 
in  alcohol  and  other  liquids,  which  do  not  effect  its  decompofiitioo.  To 
the  naked  eye  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  soft,  white,  and  often  glis- 
tening powder :  under  the  microscope  it  is  seen  to  be  altogether  destitute 
of  crystalline  strticture,  but  to  possess,  on  the  contrary,  a  kind  of  organi- 
sation, being  made  up  of  multitudes  of  little  rounded  transparent  bodies, 
upon  each  of  which  a  series  of  depressed  parallel  rings,  surrounding  a 
central  spot  or  hilum,  may  often  be  traced.  The  starch-granules  from  dif- 
ferent plants  yary  both  in  magnitude  and  form:  those  from  the  Canna  coc- 
eineoj  or  tout  Um  moU^  and  potato  being  largest ;  and  those  from  wheat,  and 
the  cereals  in  general,  very  muoh  smaller.  Figure  198  will  serve  to  con- 
Tey  an  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  granules  of  potato-starch,  highly  mag- 
nified. 

When  a  mixture  of  starch  and  water  is  heated  to  near  the  boilisg-point 
of  the  latter,  the  granules  burst  and  disappear,  producing,  if  the  propoi^ 
tion  of  starch  be  considerable,  a  thick  gelatinous  mass,  very  slightly  opal- 
escent, from  the  shreds  of  fine  membrane,  the  envelope  of  each  separate 
granule.  By  the  addition  of  a  large  quantity  .of  water,  this  gelatinous 
starch,  or  amiVfm,  may  be  so  far  diluted  as  to  pass  in  great  measure  through 
filter-paper.  It  is  yery  doubtful,  howeyer,  how  far  the  substance  itself  is 
really  soluble  in  water,  at  least  when  cold ;  it  is  more  likely  to  be  merely 
suspended  in  the  liquid  in  the  form  of  a  swollen,  transparent,  and  insoluble 
jelly,  of  extreme  tenuity.  Gelatinous  starch,  exposed  in  a  thin  layer  to  a 
dry  atmosphere,  becomes  converted  into  a  yellowish,  horny  substance,  like 
gum,  which,  when  put  into  water,  again  softens  and  swells. 

Thin  gelatinous  starch  is  precipitated  by  many  of  the  metallic  oxides, 
as  lime,  baryta,  and  lead  oxide ;  also  by  a  large  addition  of  alcohol.  /»- 
fuMion  of  galls  throws  down  a  copious  yellowish  precipitate  containing  tan- 
nic acid,  which  re-dissolyes  when  the  solution  is  heated.  By  far  the  most 
characteristic  reaction,  however,  is  that  with  free  iodine^  which  forms  with 
starch  a  deep  indigo-blue  compound,  which  appears  to  dissolve  in  pare 
water,  although  it  is  insoluble  in  solutions  containing  free  acid  or  saline 
matter.  The  blue  liquid  has  its  color  destroyed  by  heat,  temporarily  if  the 
heat  be  quickly  withdrawn,  and  permanently  if  the  boiling  be  long  con- 
tinued, in  which  case  the  compound  is  decomposed  and  the  iodine  volatil- 
ised.    Dry  starch,  put  into  iodine-water,  acquires  a  purplish-black  color. 

The  unaltered  and  the  gelatinous  starch,  in  a  dried  state,  have  the  same 
empirical  formula,  C,H,oOg.  A  compound  of  starch  and  lead  oxide  was 
found  to  contain,  when  dried  at  lOO"",  CeHjoOs .  PbO,  or  C^^O^ .  3PbO. 

Dbxtrin. — ^When  gelatinous  starch  is  boiled  with  a  small  quantity  of  di- 
lute sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  indeed,  almost  any  acid,  it  speedily  loses 
it^  consistency,  and  becomes  thjn  and  limpid,  from  having  suffered  conver- 
sion into  a  soluble  gum-like  substance,  called  dextrin,  on  account  of  its 
dextro-rotatory  action  on  polarized  light.  The  experiment  is  most  con- 
veniently made  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  may  be  afterward  withdrawn 
by  saturation  with  chalk.  The  liquid  filtered  from  the  nearly  insoluble 
gypsum,  may  then  be  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  water-bath.  The  result 
is  a  gum-like  mass,  destitute  of  crystalline  structure,  soluble  in  cold  water, 
preoipitable  from  its  solution  by  alcohol,  and  capal^e  of  combining  with 
lead  oxide. 

When  the  ebullition  with  the  dilute  acid  is  continued  for  a  considerable 
time,  the  dextrin  first  formed  undergoes  a  further  change,  and  becomes 
converted  into  dextro-glucose,  which  can  be  thus  artificially  produced  with 
the  greatest  facility.  The  length  of  time  required  for  this  remarkable 
change  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  acid  present ;  if  the  latter  be  very 
smalli  it  is  necessary  to  continue  the  boiling  many  aucoessive  bourst  re- 
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placing  the  water  which  eynporatcfl.  With  a  larger  proportion  of  acid,  the 
conrersion  is  much  more  speedy.  A  mixture  of  15  parts  of  potato-starch, 
60  parts  water,  and  C  parts  sulphuric  acid,  may  be  kept  boiling  for  about 
four  hours ;  the  liquid  neutralized  with  chalk,  filtered,  and  rapidly  evapo- 
rated to  a  small  bulk.  By  digestion  with  animal  charcoal  and  a  second 
filtration,  much  of  the  color  will  be  removed,  after  which  the  solution  may 
be  boiled  down  to  a  thin  syrup  and  left  to  crystallize :  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  ii  solidifies  to  a  mass  of  glucose.  There  is  another  method  of 
preparing  this  substance  from  starch  which  deserves  particular  notice. 
Germinating  seeds,  and  buds  in  the  act  of  development,  are  found  to  con- 
tain a  small  quantity  of  a  peculiar  azotized  substance,  called  diastase;  formed 
at  this  particular  period  from  the  gluten  of  vegetable  albuminous  matter. 
This  substance  possesses  the  same  curious  property  of  efi'ecting  the  conver- 
sion of  starch  into  dextrin  and  glucose,  and  at  a  much  lower  temperature 
than  that  of  ebullition.  When  a  little  infusion  of  malt,  or  germinated  bar- 
ley, in  tepid  water,  is  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  thick  gelatinous  starch, 
and  the  whole  maintained  at  about  71^,  complete  liquefaction  takes  place 
in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes  from  the  production  of  dextrin  and  glucose. 
If  a  greater  degree  of  heat  be  employed,  the  diastase  is  coagulated  and 
rendered  insoluble  and  inactive.  Very  little  is  known  respecting  diastase 
itself;  it  seems  very  much  to  resemble  vegetable  albumin,  but  has  never 
been  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity. 

The  change  of  starch  or  dextrin  into  sugar,  whether  produced  by  the 
action  of  dilute  acid  or  by  diastase,  takes  place  quite  independently  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  and  is  unaccompanied  by  any  secondary  product.  The 
acid  takes  no  direct  part  in  the  reaction ;  it  may,  if  not  volatile,  be  all 
withdrawn  without  loss  after  the  experiment.  The  whole  reaction  lies 
between  the  starch  and  the  elements  of  water,  a  fixation  of  the  latter  oc- 
curring in  the  new  product,  as  will  be  seen  on  comparing  the  composition 
of  starch  and  glucose.  Dextrin  itself  has  exactly  the  same  composition  as 
the  original  starch. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that,  in  the  action  of  acids  or  of  disastase  upon 
starch,  the  starch  is  first  converted  into  dextrin  by  a  mere  alteration  of 
physieal  structure,  and  that  the  dextrin  then  takes  up  the  elements  of 
water,  and  is  converted  into  glucose,  this  second  stage  of  the  process  oc- 
cupying a  much  longer  time  than  the  first ;  but  from  recent  experiments 
by  Musculus*  ii  appears  that  both  dextrin  and  glucose  are  produced  at  the 
Tery  commencement  of  the  reaction,  and  always  in  the  proportion  of  1 
molecule  of  glucose  to  2  molecules  of  dextrin,  whence  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  molecule  of  starch  contains  Ci^H^O^^,  and  that  it  is  resolved  into 
glucose  and  dextrin  by  taking  up  a  molecule  of  water: 

C»H,oOi»        +        OH,        =        C,1I„0,        +        2CeH,oOj 
Starch.  Glucose.  Dextrin. 

When  the  conversion  is  effected  by  a  dilute  acid,  the  dextrin  is,  after  sev- 
eral hours*  boiling,  completely  converted  into  glucose,  which  is  therefore 
the  sole  ultimate  product  of  the  reaction.  But  when  diastase  is  used  as 
the  converting  agents  the  production  of  glucose  goes  on  only  so  long  ns 
there  is  any  unaltered  starch  still  present,  the  dextrin  undergoing  no  fur- 
ther alteration. 

Dextrin  is  used  in  the  arts  as  a  substitute  for  gum ;  it  is  sometimes  made 
in  the  manner  above  described,  but  more  frequently  by  heating  dry  potato- 
sUrch  to  400**  C,  (762<*  P.),  by  which  it  acquires  a  yellowish  tint  and  be- 
comes soluble  in  cold  water.  It  is  sold  in  this  state  under  the  name  of 
British  Oum, 

Starch  is  an  important  article  of  food,  especially  when  associated,  as  in 

•  GomptM  Be&dnt,  1. 786;  llv.  104;  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  Iz.  208;  [4],  vt  177. 
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ordinary  meal,  with  albiiminotts  sttbstanoes.  Arrowroot,  and  the  fecula  of 
the  Catma  coeeinta^  are  very  pure  rarieties,  employed  as  articles  of  diet; 
arrowroot  is  obtained  from  the  Marania  anmdinaeea^  cultiyated  in  the  West 
Indies;  it  is  with  difficulty  distinguished  from  potato- starch.  —  Tapioca  is 
prepared  from  the  root  of  the  Jalropha  maniholf  being  thoroughly  purified 
from  its  poisonous  juice.  —  CoMava  is  the  same  substance  modified  while 
moist  by  heat. — Sago  is  made  from  the  soft  central  portion  of  the  stem  of 
a  palm ;  and  walqt  from  the  fleshy  root  of  the  OrekU  matcuia, 

Stakch  fkom  Icblakd  Moss. — The  lichen  called  Cetraria  Itlandiea,  puri- 
fied by  a  little  cold  solution  of  potash  from  a  bitter  principle,  yields,  when 
boiled  in  water,  a  slimy  and  nearly  colorless  liquid,  which  gelatinises  on 
cooling,  and  dries  up  to  a  yellowish  amorphous  mass,  which  does  not  dis- 
solve in  cold  water,  but  merely  softens  and  swells.  A  solution  of  thissub- 
stance  in  warm  water  is  not  affected  by  iodine,  although  the  jelly  is  ren- 
dered blue.  It  is  precipitated  by  alcohol,  lead  acetate,  and  infusion  of  galls, 
and  is  converted  into  glucose  by  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Ac- 
cording to  Mulder,  it  contains  C^Hi^Og.  The  jelly  from  certain  o/^c,  as 
that  of  Ceylon,  and  the  so-called  Carragheen  moet,  closely  resembles  the 
aboye. 

Imulih.  —  This  substance,  which  differs  from  common  starch  in  some 
important  particulars,  is  found  in  the  root  of  Inula  helenium,  Helianthua  iu- 
beroaWf  dahlia,  and  sereral  other  plants :  it  may  be  easily  obtained  by  wash- 
ing the  rasped  root  on  a  sieye,  and  allowing  the  inulin  to  settle  down  from 
the  liquid ;  or  by  cutting  the  root  into  thin  slices,  boiling  these  in  water, 
and  filtering  while  hot;  the  inulin  separates  as  the  solution  cools.  It  is  a 
white,  amorphous,  tasteless  substance,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but 
freely  dissoWes  by  the  aid  of  heat ;  the  solution  is  precipitated  by  alcohol, 
but  not  by  acetate  of  lead  or  infusion  of  galls.  Iodine  colors  it  brown. 
Inulin  has  the  same  percentage  composition  as  common  starch.  By  boiling 
with  dilute  acids,  it  is  completely  conyerted  into  leyulose  (p.  577) 

Cellnloie,  nC^H^Og,  probably  C,gH,QOu;  also  called  Lignin, — This  sub* 
stance  constitutes  the  fundamental  material  of  the  structure  of  plants ;  it 
is  employed  in  the  organization  of  cells  and  vessels  of  all  kinds,  and  forms 
a  large  proportion  of  the  solid  parts  of  every  vegetable.  It  must  not  be 
confounded  with  Ugneoua  or  woody  ttstue,  which  is  in  reality  cellulose  with 
other  substances  superadded,  incrusting  the  walls  of  the  original  mem- 
branous cells,  and  conferring  stiffness  and  inflexibility.  Thus  woody  tissae, 
even  when  freed  as  much  as  possible  from  coloring  matter  and  resin  by 
repeated  boiling  with  water  and  alcohol,  yields,  on  analysis,  a  result  indi- 
cating an  excess  of  hydrogen  above  that  required  to  form  water  with  the 
oxygen,  besides  traces  of  nitrogen.  Pure  cellulose,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  the  same  percentage  composition  as  starch.* 

The  properties  of  cellulose  may  be  conveniently  studied  in  fine  linen 
and  cotton,  which  are  almost  entirely  composed  of  the  body  in  question, 
the  associated  vegetable  principles  having  been  removed  or  destroyed  by 
the  variety  of  treatment  to  which  the  fibre  has  been  subjected.  Pure  cel- 
lulose is  tasteless,  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  absolutely  innutri- 
tions: it  is  not  sensibly  affected  by  boiling  water,  unless  it  happens  to 
have  been  derived  from  a  soft  or  imperfectly  developed  portion  of  the 
plant,  in  which  case  it  is  disintegrated  and  rendered  pulpy.  Dilute  acids 
and  alkalies  exert  but  little  action  on  lignin,  even  at  a  boiling  tempera- 
ture ;  strong  oil  of  vitriol  converts  it,  in  the  cold,  into  a  nearly  colorless, 
adhesive  substance,  which  dissolves  in  water,  and  presents  the  characters 

•  JPiPMg^  CyOnto  wUqole  aoz  Arti,  vL  & 
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of  dextrin.  This  curious  and  interesting  experiment  may  be  conyeniently 
made  by  yery  slowly  adding  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  half  its  weight 
of  lint,  or  linen  cut  into  small  shreds,  taking  care  to  avoid  any  rise  of  tem- 
perature which  would  be  attended  with  charring  or  blackening.  The  mix> 
ing  is  completed  by  trituration  in  a  mortar,  and  the  whole  left  to  stand  a 
few  hours ;  after  which  it  is  rubbed  up  with  water,  warmed,  and  filtered 
from  a  little  insoluble  matter.  The  solution  may  then  be  neutralized  with 
chalk,  and  again  filtered.  The  gummy  liquid  retains  lime,  partly  in  the 
state  of  sulphate,  and  partly  in  combination  with  sulpholignic  acid,  an 
acid  composed  of  the  elements  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  union  with  those  of 
cellulose.  If  the  liquid,  previous  to  neutralization,  be  boiled  during  three 
or  four  hours,  and  the  water  replaced  as  it  evaporates,  the  dextrin  becomes 
entirely  changed  to  glucose.  Linen  rags  may,  by  these  means,  be  made  to 
fnrnish  more  than  their  own  weight  of  that  substance.  If  a  piece  of  un- 
sized paper  be  dipped  for  a  few  seconds  into  a  mixture  of  2  volumes  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  and  1  volume  of  water,  and  then  thoroughly 
washed  with  water  and  dilute  ammonia,  a  substance  is  obtained  which 
resembles  parchment,  and  has  the  same  composition  as  cellulose ;  it  occurs 
in  commerce  under  the  name  of  parchment  paper  (papyrin).  An  excel- 
lent application  of  this  substance  in  diffusion  experiments  is  mentioned  on 
page  149. 

Cellulose  dissolves  in  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cupric  oxide  (prepared 
by  dissolving  basic  cupric  carbonate  in  strong  ammonia),  from  which  it  is 
precipitated  by  acids  in  colorless  flakes. 

Cellulose  is  not  colored  by  iodine. 

Xtloidin  axd  Ptboxylin. — ^When  starch  is  mixed  with  nitric  acid  of  spe- 
cific gravity  1*5,  it  is  converted,  without  disengagement  of  gas,  into  a 
transparent,  colorless  jelly,  which,  when  put  into  water,  yields  a  white, 
curdy,  insoluble  substance:  this  is  zylcHdin.  When  dry,  it  is  white  and 
tasteless,  insoluble  even  in  boiling  water,  but  freely  dissolved  by  dilute 
nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  yields  oxalic  acid  when  boiled.  Other  sub- 
stances belonging  to  the  same  class  also  yield  xyloidin ;  paper  dipped  into 
the  strongest  nitric  acid,  quickly  plunged  into  water,  and  afterward  dried, 
becomes  in  great  part  so  changed :  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  parch- 
ment, and  acquires  an  extraordinary  degree  of  combustibility. 

If  pure,  finely  divided  ligneous  matter,  as  cotton-wool,  be  steeped  for  a 
few  minutes  in  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1  -5  and  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  then  squeezed,  thoroughly  washed,  and  dried  by  very 
gentle  heat,  it  will  be  found  to  have  increased  in  weight  about  70  per  cent., 
and  to  have  become  highly  explosive,  taking  fire  at  a  temperature  not  much 
Above  149^  C.  (300°  F.),  and  burning  without  smoke  or  residue.  This  is 
pyroxylin^  the  gun-cotton  of  Professor  Schonbein. 

Xyloidin  and  pyroxylin  are  substitution-products  consisting  of  starch  and 
cellulose,  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  more  or  less  replaced  by  nitryl,  NO,. 
Xyloidin  consists  of  C,H,(  N02)0-,  or  C,gH„(N0,)80,j.  Of  pyroxylin  several 
Tarieties  are  known,  distinguished  by  their  different  degrees  of  stability 
and  solubility  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  other  liquids.  According  to  Hadow,* 
the  three  principal  varieties  are : 

«. — C,5!f,i(N0-)«0,j,  or  CjH^(N0j),05,  insoluble  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and 
alcohol,  but  soluble  in  ethylic  acetate.  It  is  produced  by  repeated  immer- 
sion of  cotton-wool  in  a  mixture  of  2  molecules  of  nitric  acid,  NO^H,  2 
molecules  of  oil  of  vitriol,  SO^H^  and  three  molecules  of  water. 

^* — ^is^ss(^^2)8^i5*  soluble  in  ether-alcohol,  insoluble  in  glacial  acetic 

*  Chem.  8oc.  Jonmal,  vU.  201. — A  Mries  of  elaborate  and  valnable  roRearohoi  on  gnn- 
eottoo  has  recently  been  pablished  by  Abd  (Proceed.  Royal  Soc.)  xv.  182;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  [21, 
XV.  310. 
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acid.  Produced  when  the  ftcid  mixture  contains  half  a  molecule  more 
water  than  in  «. 

y. — O],H0(NO,).O^  (Qlad8tone*8  eotton-xylotdm),  soluble  in  ether  and  in 
glacial  acetic  acia.  Produced  when  the  acid  mixture  contains  one  mole- 
cule more  water  than  in  «. 

The  first  of  these,  which  consists  of  trimtroeellulose^  is  the  most  explo- 
siTO  of  the  three,  and  the  least  liable  to  spontaneous  decomposition.  It  is 
the  only  one  adapted  for  use  in  gunnery,  and  is  especially  distinguished  as 
«*  gun-cotton."  From  the  experiments  of  General  Ton  Lenk,  of  the  Aus- 
trian servioe,lt  appears  that  to  insure  the  uniform  production  of  this  par- 
ticular compound  the  following  precautions  are  necessary : 

1.  The  cleansing  and  perfect  desiccation  of  the  cotton,  preyiously  to  ita 
immersion  in  the  mixed  acids. — 2,  The  employment  of  the  strongest  acids 
procurable  in  commerce. — 3.  The  steeping  of  the  cotton  in  a  fresh  strong 
mixture  of  acids  after  the  first  immersion  and  partial  conversion  into  gun- 
cotton. — 4.  The  continuance  of  the  steeping  for  forty-eight  hours. — 5.  The 
thorough  purification  of  the  gun-cotton  thus  produced  from  every  trace  of 
free  acid,  by  washing  the  product  in  a  stream  of  water  for  several  weeks ; 
subsequently  a'  weak  solution  of  potash  may  be  used,  but  this  is  not  essen- 
Ual. 

The  solution  of  the  less  highly  nitrated  compounds  in  alcohol  and  ether 
is  called  collodion.  This  solution,  when  left  to  evaporate,  dries  up  quickly 
to  a  thin,  transparent,  adhesive  membrane :  it  is  employed  with  great  ad- 
vantage in  surgery  as  an  air-tight  covering  for  wounds  and  burns.  It  is 
also  largely  used  in  photography  (p.  98). 

Olyeogen,  nCfl^ftg,  was  obtained  by  Bernard  from  the  liver  of  several 
animals  (calf  or  pig)  by  exhaustion  with  water  and  precipitating  with 
boiling  alcohol.  The  precipitate  is  purified  by  boiling  with  dilute  pot- 
ash, repeatedly  dissolving  in  strong  acetic  acid,  and  precipitating  by 
alcohol.  Glycogen  also  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  most  of  the 
tissues  of  the  embryo.  The  muscles  of  foetal  calves  of  three  to  seven 
months  have  been  found  to  yield  from  20  to  50  per  cent,  of  it. 

Glycogen  is  a  white,  amorphous,  starch-like  substance,  without  odor  or 
taste,  yielding  an  opalescent  solution  with  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
It  does  not  reduce  an  alkaline  solution  of  copper.  This  substance  does  not 
ferment  with  yeast,  but  is  converted  into  glucose  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids, 
or  by  contact  with  diastase,  pancreatic  juice,  saliva,  or  blood. 


OXOAHIC  ACIBS. 

ORGAKIC  ACIDS,  or  carbon  acids,  are  deriTed,  as  we  bare  seyeral 
times  bad  occasion  to  observe,  from  alcobols,  by  tbe  substitution  of 
oxygen  for  an  equivalent  quantity  of  hydrogen  (0  for  H,) ;  in  fact  they  are 
often  produced  directly  from  alcohols  by  the  action  of  oxidising  agents. 
Now  the  formula  of  an  alcohol  is  derived  from  that  of  a  hydrocarbon  by 
substitution  of  one  or  more  equivalents  of  hydroxyl  (OH)  for  an  equal 
number  of  hydrogen-atoms,  the  number  of  such  substitutions  determining 
the  atomicity  of  the  alcohol  (p.  508^,  that  is  to  say,  the  number  of  its  hy- 
drogen-atoms that  can  be  replaced  oy  a  monatomic  alcohol  radical  or  acid 
radical,  and  in  some  cases  by  an  alkali-metal ;  in  other  words,  the  number 
of  ethers  that  an  alcohol  can  form  with  a  monatomic  alcohol  radical  is  equal 
to  the  number  of  equivalents  of  hydroxyl  contained  in  its  molecules ;  thus 
glycerin,  which  is  a  triatomic  molecule,  yields  three  ethylic  ethers : 

CHjOH  CHjOC.H.  CHjOCjH.  CUfiCfl^ 

CHOH  CHOH  CHOH  CflOCjH. 

CHjOH  mfin  CHjOC-Hj  CH,OC,H, 

Glycerin.       Mono  ethylin.         Diethylin.  Trietbylin. 

The  hydrogen  thus  replaceable,  called  typie  hydrogen,  is  that  which  Is 
eombined  with  the  carbon,  not  directly,  but  only  through  the  medium  of 
oxygen. 

The  number  of  acids  which  any  alcohol  can  yield  is  equal  to  the  number 
of  times  that  the  group  or  radical,  CH,OU,  enters  into  its  molecule ;  and 
the  passage  from  the  alcohol  to  the  acid  consists  in  tbe  substitution  of  O 
for  H,  in  this  group,  or  in  the  conversion  of  CH.OH  into  the  acid  radical 

CH, 
GOOH,  called  ozatyl.    Thus  ethyl  alcohol,   |  ,  which  is  monatomic, 

CH.OH 
CHg 
can  yield  but  one  acid,  namely,  acetic  add,  I  ;  but  ethene  alcohol  or 

COOH 
glycol,  which  is  diatomic,  yields  two,  vis.,  gly collie  and  oxalic  acids: 

CHjOH  CH,OH  .  COOH 

CH,OH  COOH  COOH 

Ethene  GlycoUic  Oxalic 

alcohoL  acid.  acid. 

Further  observation  shows  that  the  btuieity  of  an  organic  acid,  that  is  to 
say  the  number  of  its  hydrogen-atoms  that  can  be  replaced  by  metals  to 
form  salts,  is  equal  to  the  number  of  equivalents  of  oxatyl  contained  in  it, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  the  number  of  bydrogen-moleoules  (H,)  that  have 
been  replaced  by  oxygen  (0),  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  hydroxyl 
^OH),  to  convert  the  alcohol  into  an  acid.  Thus  from  propene-glycol, 
CflHgOj,  are  derived  the  two  diatomic  acids,  lactic  acid,  CjHfO,,  which  is 
monobasic,  and  malonic  acid,  C^H^O^,  which  is  bibasic : 
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CHjOH 

CH,OH 

COOH 

CH, 

CH, 

CH, 

CH,OH 

COOH 

COOH 

Propene 

Lactic 

Malonic 

glyooL 

iMsid. 

acid. 

The  atomicity  of  an  acid  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  alcohol  from  which 
it  is  derived ;  thas  lactic  acid,  though  it  contAins  otaly  one  atom  of  basic  hy- 
drogen, and  therefore  forms  only  one  class  of  metallic  salts,  represented 
by  the  formula  CgH^O^M,  can  form  two  ethylic  ethers,  riz.,  ethyl^lactic  acid 
and  diethyl-lactate  or  ethyl-lactate  ;  thus : 


CH,OH 

CH, 

COOH 

Lactic  acid 

(monobasic). 


CH.OC.Hft 
CH, 

COOH 

Ethyl-lactic 
acid  ^mono- 
basic). 


cn,oc,H, 

CH, 

COOC,H, 

Diethylie 

lactate 

(neutral). 


From  these  considerations  it  appears,  that  monatomic  acids  must  neces- 
sarily be  monobasic ;  but  diatomic  acids  may  be  either  monobasic  or 
bibasic ;  triatomic  acids,  either  monobasic,  bibasic,  or  tribasic ;  and  so  on. 

Many  of  the  most  important  acids  are  derived,  in  the  manner  above  ex- 
plained, from  actually  known  alcohols ;  others,  though  they  have  no  alco- 
hols actually  corresponding  to  them,  are  homologous  with  other  acids  de- 
rived from  known  alcohols;  but  there  is  also  a  considerable  number  of 
acids,  especially  those  formed  in  the  vegetable  or  animal  organism,  which 
cannot  be  regarded  as  derivatives  of  alcohols  of  any  known  series ;  but 
the  number  of  these  unclassified  acids  will  doubtless  diminish  as  their  com- 
position and  reactions  become  more  thoroughly  known. 

These  acids  may  also  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  hydrozyl  with  oxygen- 
ated radicals  (acid  radicals)  formed  from  the  corresponding  alcohol-radi- 
cals by  substitution  of  O  for  H,,  or  as  derived  from  one  or  more  molecules 
of  water  (according  to  their  atomicity),  by  substitution  of  such  radicals 
for  half  the  hydrogen  in  the  water ;  e.  ^., 


Type. 

h}o 

Water. 


Ethyl  alcohoL 


C.H.O|o 
AceUo  aoid. 


2|0  H       \0- 

«}0  H       }0 

Water  (2  mol.)        Propene 

glycol. 


H         \0 
Lactic  acid. 


(C.H.00-J0, 


Malonic  acid. 


In  these  typical  formulae  of  polyatomic  acids,  the  typic  or  alcoholic  hy- 
drogen (replaceable  only  by  alcoholic  or  acid  radicals),  is  placed,  for  dis- 
tinction, above  the  acid  radical;  and  the  basic  hydrogen,  replaceable  either 
by  metals  or  alcohol  radicals,  below. 

The  acid  radicals  arc  denoted  by  names  ending  in  yU  formed  from  those 
of  the  acids  themselves ;  thus,  C^H,0,  the  radical  of  acetic  acid,  is  called 
acetyl ;  C^H^O,  is  lady  I;  C,H,0-,  is  malonyl^  &c. 

The  replacement  of  the  hydroxy  1  in  an  acid  by  chlorine,  bromine,  or 
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iodine,  gives  riM  to  acid  chlorldu,  &c. ;  thus  tram  Koetlo  Mid,  C,H,0(OH), 
is  derired  acetic  chloride,  C,H,OCI,  Die.  The  TeplBOemenl  of  ihe  lijdrogen 
within  the  radical  (radical  hydrogen)  b;  the  eame  elements,  or  by  (he  rad- 
icals, CN,  NOp  NU^  &o.,  giiea  rise  to  chlorinated,  brominated,  c;aDated, 
oitraMd,  and  amidated  acids  (see  p.  469j.  Lastly,  the  replacement  of  the 
fypic  hjrdrogen  by  alcohol-radicals  gives  rise  to  ethereal  salts  or  sompound 
ethers ;  and  its  replaoement  by  acid  radicals  yields  aoid  oxides  or  anhy- 
drides (p.  469).  The  derivaliTes  of  each  a«id  will  be  described  in  canueo- 
tioD  with  tb»  aoid  itaelL 


Midi;  thus; 

Hydromtrbona. 

Alcohol*. 

Adida. 

CH^t, 

C.H,+^ 

C.H„0, 

C.H, 

C,H^_.0 

C.H^_ 

CH^fl 

ch::;o. 

The  best  known  monatomio  acids  are  those  belonging  to  the  htIm 
CiHuOp  C.H.,_.,Op  C,UB-,Or  and  C.UM-^Or  Of  the  other  series  only 
a  few  terms  have  hitherto  been  obtained. 


1.  —Adda  bdonglag  M  tha  lariei  C^H^O^  or  C.H„_,OCOH). 

These  acids  are  called  fatty  or  luHpie  aeidt, 
consistence,  and  the  higher  members  of  the 
ing  ia  a  list  of  the  knoini  aeids  of  the  seriei 
and  boiling  points. 


Dost  of  them  being  of  an  oily 
eries  solid  fats.  The  follow- 
together  with  their  melting 


Km*. 

roranila. 

HUtlDspolat. 

BoIUagpotal. 

ron»c«M 

i!:f  f  I! 

IWO.    rtWOf. 

A»uc  idd    '  .    '  .    '  . 

Prnptaalc  kM      .       . 

Bm^ricKid     .      .      . 

below -MOC.  (-to  D 

y.]«te  mcU  .       .       . 

CvroKKfd     .       . 

-M"a     <«"».) 

IW  "     (M»°  ■■ 

fflZ"«      «4<>- 

>atk^  tkpHc  add 

+140  G     liiT 

S380-       «;=- 

jk:'  is: 

WIP "     (600°  " 

+«w-     fiioo" 

HrrbUcuid   .       .       . 

WS"  -      iw  ' 

PilBlUe  acid       .       . 

JUrs>ric>eM. 

SM^"I      Iw- 

Btaric  (Hd  . 

flUO  -        jisjo  - 

•cksDkvM 

CWotieacM       . 

T8°-        (172°  '■ 

HrUMlc  Kid 

J 

680-      },MO- 
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Typ^'  '^cid. 


Marth-gM . .  C 


H 
H 
H 
H 


Jo  or  I 

(  OH  0=C-OH 


Water  .  .  g  }  0  or  HOH  (C.H^iO)'  j  ^  ^^  (C„H^iO)'OH. 

If  in  either  of  these  formuln  we  make  n  successiTely  equal  to  1,  2,  8,  &e., 
we  get  the  formuln  of  formic,  acetic,  propionic,  &c.  acid;  thus: 

fH  fCH,               fC,H,  rC.H,  fC^H, 

CJO'-'  C^O'^  C-^0'^  CJO'-'  CJO'^ 

(OH  (oh                (oh  (oh  (oh 

Formic.  Acetic.  Propionic.  Butyric  Valeric. 

The  acid  radicals  CaHm—iO,  in  the  water-type  formulsB,  may  be  regarded 
as  compounds  of  carbonyl  with  alcohol  radicals,  C||H2n_iO  =  CO(CB_|H,a_i), 
and  accordingly  the  seTcral  acids  may  be  represented  as  follows : 

COHjo  CO(CH,)|o  CO(C,H,)Jo^ 

Formic.  Acetic.  Propionic. 

All  the  acids  of  the  series  containing  more  than  three  carbon-atoms  admit 
of  isomeric  modifications,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  slcohol-radi- 
cal  which  they  contain :  butyric  acid,  C^ H^O^  for  example,  may  exhibit  the 
following  modifications : 

Normal  butyric  acid.  Isobutyric  acid. 


CH, 

I  H.C  CH, 

CHjCHjCH,  CH,  CH(CH,),  V 

I  or         I  I  or        CH 

>=C— OH  CH,        0=C— OH  I 

0=C— 0 


0=C-OH 


H 


But  none  of  these  acids  can  exhibit  modifications  analogous  to  the  second- 
ary and  tertiary  alcohols :  because  in  them  the  carbon-atom  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  hydroxyl  has  two  of  its  other  units  of  equiTalence  satisfied  by 
an  atom  of  bivalent  oxygen,  and  therefore  cannot  unite  directly  with  more 
than  one  other  atom  of  carbon.  Accordingly,  it  is  found  that  the  second- 
ary and  tertiary  alcohols  are  not  converted  by  oxidation  into  acids  contain- 
ing the  same  number  of  carbon-atoms  as  themselves. 

Occurrence.  —  Most  of  the  fatty  acids  are  found  in  the  bodies  of  plants  or 
animals,  some  in  the  free  state :  formic  acid  in  ants  and  nettles :  valeric 
acid  in  valerian  root ;  pelargonic  acid  in  the  essential  oil  of  Pelar^omum 
roteum ;  and  cerotic  acid  in  bees'-wax.  Others  occur  as  ethereal  salts  of 
monatomic  or  polyatomic  alcohols:  as  cetyl  palmitate  in  spermaceti;  ceryl 
cerotate  in  Chinese  wax;  glyceric  butyrate,  palmitate,  stearate,  ftc,  in 
natural  fats. 

Formation.  —  1.  By  oxidation  of  the  primary  alcohols  of  the  methyl  series, 
as  by  exposure  to  the  air  in  contact  with  platinum  black,  or  by  heating  with 
aqueous  chromic  acid.  — 2.  By  the  oxidation  of  aldehydes.  In  this  case  an 
atom  of  oxygen  is  simply  added;  e.  y.,  C,H^O  (aldehyde)  -f  0  =  C,H^O, 
(acetic  acid). 

8.  By  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide  on  the  potassium  or  sodium  compound 
of  an  alcohol-radical  of  the  methyl  series ;  thus, 
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CO, 

Carbon 
dioxide. 


+ 


CH^Na 

Sodium 
methide. 


cn. 


h 


OONa 
Sodium 
acetate. 


4.  By  the  action  of  alkalies  or  acids  on  the  cyanides  of  the  alcohol- 
radicals;  CbH^+j:  thus, 


Alcoholic 
cyanide. 


KOH       + 

Potassium 
hydrate. 


OH, 

Water. 


CuH,B+| 

""        COOK 
Potassium-salt 
of  fatty  acid. 


NH, 

Ammo- 
nia. 


and: 


Ha 


Alcoholic     Hydrochlorio 
cyanide.  acid. 


+ 


20H, 
Water. 


CnH^+l 

I  +     NH^Cl 

COOH 
Potassium      Ammonium 
salt.  chloride. 


CH. 


k 


+       NH. 


In  this  manner  the  cyanide  of  each  alcohol-radical  yields  the  potassium 
salt  of  the  acid  next  higher  in  the  series,  that  is,  containing  one  atom  of 
carbon  more;  methyl  cyanide,  for  example,  yielding  acetic  acid,  ethyl 
e jaaide,  yielding  propionic  acid,  &c. ;  thus, 

CH 

I    *        +        KOH       +        OH,       = 

Methyl 
cyanide. 

6.  By  the  action  of  water  on  the  corresponding  acid  chlorides ;  e,  g.^ 

C,H,0C1        +        HOH        =r       HCl 
Acetyl 
chloride. 


;00K 

Potassium 

acetate. 


+     c,H,o(om 

Acetic  acid. 


Kow,  these  acid  chlorides  can  be  produced,  in  some  instances  at  least,  by 
the  action  of  carbonyl  chloride  (phosgene  gas)  on  thecorresponding  par- 
affins ;  *  thus, 

==       Ha       -f 


CH4  + 

Methane. 

C«H^        + 
Quartane. 


COCl, 
Carbonyl 
chloride. 

COCl, 
Carbonyl 
chloride. 


«        HCl       + 


C,H,0C1 

Acetyl 

chloride. 

C.HjOCl 
Valeryl 
chloride. 


By  these  combined  reactions,  therefore,  the  paraffins  may  be  conyerted 
into  the  corresponding  fatty  acids. 

6.  By  the  following  reaction,  the  fatty  acids  may  be  built  up  one  from 
the  other,  starting  from  acetic  acid.f  Ethyl  acetate,  treated  with  sodiumi 
gives  up  one  atom  of  radical  hydrogen  in  exchange  for  that  metal: 

CH,  CHJJa 

2J.^^„  -f        Na,       «        21  +        H, 

COOCjH.  COOC,H^ 

Ethyl  MonoBodic 

acetate.  ethyl  acetate. 

«  HarniU-HaniMdefft  Ann.  Ch.  Phatm.  ozzxtI.  121. 

t  Fronklani  umI  Ihljtpat  Proceed.  Roy.  80c,  fir.  196, 458;  xr.  37, 
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By  acting  on  this  body  with  the  iodide  of  a  radical,  C^H^b-H*  ^tl&jUe 
ethers  of  the  higher  aoida  may  be  produced ;  thus, 

CHJia  CH,GH. 

I  +  CH,I        =        Nal        +         i 

COOCjH.  COOC.H4 

Monosodic  Methyl  Ethyl 

ethyl  acetate.  iodide.  propionate. 

If  ethyl  iodide  were  used  instead  of  methyl  iodide,  the  product  would  be 
ethyl  butyrate,  Cfifififi^.  It  has  not  been  found  possible  to  produoe*  by 
this  reaction,  the  higher  acids  of  the  series  from  formic  acid. 

The  six  modes  of  formation  aboTC  giTen  are  general,  or  capable  of  bein^ 
made  so.  There  are  also  special  methods  of  producing  particular  acids  of 
the  series,  but  in  most  of  these  cases  the  reactions  cannot  be  distincllj 
traced ;  thus  formic,  acetic,  propionic,  butyric,  and  Taleric  acids  are  pro- 
duced by  the  oxidation  of  albumin,  fibrin,  casein,  gelatin,  and  other  similar 
substances :  propionic  and  butyric  acids  in  certain  kinds  of  fermentation  ; 
acetic  acid  by  the  destructiTC  distillation  of  wood  and  other  yegetable 
substances. 

FrcperHet. — Most  of  the  fatty  acids  are,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  trans- 
parent and  colorless  liquids ;  formic  and  acetic  acids  are  watery ;  propionic 
acid  and  the  higher  acids,  up  to  pelargonic  acid,  are  oily ;  rutic  acid  and 
those  above  it  are  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  most  of  them  being  crys- 
talline fats ;  cerotio  and  melissic  acids  are  of  waxy  consistence.  By  in- 
specting the  table  on  page  597,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  boiling  points  of 
these  acids  differ,  for  the  most  part,  by  24^  0.  {4S^  F. )  for  each  addition  of 
CMy  There  are,  howerer,  a  few  exceptions  to  tnis  rule,  some  of  which  may 
arise  from  the  existence  of  isomeric  modifications.  The  boiling  points  of 
formic  and  acetic  acids,  however,  which  cannot  exhibit  any  such  modifi- 
caUons,  differ  by  only  17*»  C.  (SO**  F.). 

ReaetwM,  —  1.  When  the  fatty  acids  are  submitted  to  the  action  of  isot- 
eent  oxygen  evoWed  by  electrolysis,  the  oxatyl  TCOOH)  contained  in  them, 
is  resolved  into  water  and  carbon  dioxide,  ana  the  alcohol  radical  is  set 
free;  thus, 

2|  +       O       =       OH,       -f       2C0,       +         [ 

COOH  C^H, 

Valeric  acid.  DiquartyL 

2.  When  the  ammonium  salt  of  either  of  these  acids  is  heated  with  pkat- 
phorie  oxide,  it  gives  up  water  and  is  converted  into  the  cyanide  of  the 
alcohol-radical  next  below  it,  e,  ff., 

CH,  CH, 

I  -  20H,  «  I 

COONH4  CN 

Ammonium  Methyl 

acetate.  cyanide. 

This  reaction  is  the  conyeme  of  the  fourth  mode  of  formation  aboye 
given. 

8.  By  distilling  the  potassium  salt  of  a  fatty  acid  with  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  potassium  formate^  the  corresponding  aldehyde  is  obtained: 

^^5»|0.      -f       ^^k}^    ^    CO(CH,)H    -I-    COjK,; 

Potassium  Potassium  Aldehyde.         Potassium 

acetate*  formate.  carbonate. 
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mnd  the  aldehyde,  treated  with  naaoent  hydrogen,  is  oonTerted  into  a  pri" 
maiy  alcohol : 

CH,  CH, 

I  +  H,  =  I 

COH  CH,OH 

Aldehyde.  Alcohol. 

4.  By  Bnljecting  the  barium  or  calciam  salt  of  a  fatty  acid  to  dry  distil- 
lation, a  sinUlar  decomposition  takes  place,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  a 
ketone: 


(C0CH,>}0.      = 

=       CO(CHJ, 

+ 

COgCa^^ ; 

Calcium 

Acetone. 

Calcium 

acetate. 

carbonate. 

and  the  ketone,  treated  withnaseent  hydrogen,  yields  a  secondary  aloohol: 

CH,  HgC  CH, 

I  +  H,  ==  V 

COCH,  CHOH 

Acetone.  Secondary 

propyl  alcohol. 

By  these  reactions,  the  fatty  acids  may  be  concerted  into  alcohols. 
6.  The  fatty  acids,  heated  with  aUohoU  in  sealed  tubes,  yield  compound 
ethers,  or  ethereal  ealts,  water  being  eliminated : 

C^,0(OH)    +    HOCA    =    OH,    +    C^H^OCOCjH,) 
Butyric  Ethyl  Ethyl 

acid.  alcohoL  butyrate. 

The  conversion,  howeyer,  is  nerer  complete,  a  portion,  both  of  the  acid 
and  of  the  alcohol,  remaining  unaltered  in  whatCTer  proportion  they  may 
be  mixed. 

The  ethereal  salts  of  the  fatty  acids  are,  for  the  most  part,  more  easily 
obtained  by  acting  upon  the  alcohol  with  an  acid  chloride,  or  by  passing 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  a  solution  of  the  fatty  acid  in  the  alcohol : 

C4H,0Cl    +    HOCjH,    =    HCl    +    C4H,0(0C,H,) 
Butyric  Ethyl  Ethyl 

chloride.  alcohol.  butyrate. 

Another  method  Tery  commonly  adopted  is,  to  distil  a  potassium  salt  of  the 
fatty  acid  with  a  mixture  of  the  alcohol  and  strong  sulphuric  acid.  In 
this  case  an  acid  sulphuric  ether  is  first  formed  (as  ethyl-sulphuric  acid 
from  ethyl  aloohol,  p.  527),  and  this  acts  upon  the  salt  of  the  fatty  acid  in 
the  manner  illustrated  by  the  equation : 

80,(0H)(0C,H,)   +  C4H^0(0K)   »   C^H^OrOCjH,)  +   SO,(OH)(OK) 
Ethyl-snlphurio  Potassium  Ethyl  Acid  potassium 

acid.  butyrate.  butyrate.  sulphate. 

^  Tbd  ethereal  salts  of  the  fatty  acids  are  either  Tolatile,  oily,  or  syrupy 
liqolds,  or  crystalline  solids,  for  the  moat  part  insoluble  in  water,  but  sol- 
uble in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  When  distilled  with  potash  or  soda,  they  take 
np  water  and  are  saponified,  that  is  to  say  resolved  into  the  alcohol  and 
acid ;  e.  ^., 

C4H^(0C,H,)  +    HOH    =    C.H^O(OH)  +    C,H.(OH) 
Ethyl                 Water.              Butyric  Ethyl 

butyrate.  acid.  aloohol. 
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'  6.  Th«  ffttty  acids  are  strongly  acted  upon  by  the  Morides,  bromidea, 
oxychloridet,  and  ozybromides  of  photphonu,  yielding  add  ehloridea  and  bro- 
mide$t  the  phosphorus  being  at  the  same  time  concerted  into  phospboroiis 
or  phosphoric  acid ;  thus, 

8C,H,0(0H)        +        PCI,        »        PO,H,        +        ZCflfia 
Aoetio  aoid.  Phosphorus         Phosphorus  Acetic 

trichloride.  acid.  chloride. 

8C,H,0(0H)        +        PCljO       a       PO4H,        +        8C,H,0CI 
Acetic  acid.  Phosphorus        Phosphoric  Acetic 

oxybromide.  acid.  chloride. 

c,H,o(om    +    PCI.     =     PcijO    +    Hci  +  CjH^oa 

Acetic  aoio.        Phosphorus     Phosphoric        Hydro-  Acetic 

pentachloride.  oxychloride.  chloric  acid,    chloride. 

These  acid  chlorides  are,  for  the  most  part,  oily  liquids,  haring  a  pun- 
gent acid  odor ;  they  are  easily  decomposed  by  water,  yielding  the  fatt j 
acid  and  hydrochloric  acid.  This  decomposition  takes  place  also  when 
they  are  exposed  to  the  air :  hence  they  emit  dense  acid  fumes.  Thej 
react  in  an  exactly  similar  manner  with  alcohols,  as  above  mentioned, 
yielding  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  compound  ether. 

7.  The  chlorides  of  the  acid  radicals,  Ca  ^sn-flt  act  riolently  on  ammonia^ 
forming  ammonium  chloride,  and  the  amide  corresponding  to  the  acid  from 
which  they  are  derived ;  e,  y., 

C,H,Oa      +      2NH,      =      NH4CI      +      NH,(C,H.O) 
Acetic  Ammonia.       Ammonium  Acetamiae. 

chloride.  chloride. 

8.  The  acid  chlorides,  distilled  with  a  metallic  salt  of  the  corresponding 
aoid,  yield  a  metallic  chl6ride  and  the  osade  or  anhydridi  corresponding  to 
the  acid :  thus, 

C.HjOCl      +      C,H,0(OK)      =      Ka      +      (C,H,0),0 
Acetic  Potassium  Acetic 

chloride.  acetate.  oxide. 

In  like  manner,  when  distilled  with  the  potassium  salt  of  another  mon- 
atomic  acid,  they  yield  oxides  or  anhydrides  containing  two  monatomic  acid 
radicals ;  e,  g.^ 

C,H,0C1      +      C,H,0(OK)      =      Ka      +      c'h'o}^ 

Acetic  Potassium  Aceto-ben- 

chloride.  benzoate.  soie  oxide. 

The  oxides  of  the  fatty  acid  radicals  may  also  be  prepared  by  heating  n 
dry  lead-salt  of  the  acid,  in  a  sealed  tube,  with  carbon  bisulphide  ;  e.  y., 

2P^{oC*H*0    +    ^^«    ■=    ^^^^    +    ^^«    +    2(C,H,0),0 
Lead  acetate.  Acetic 

oxide. 

The  oxides  of  the  fatty  acid  radicals  are  gradually  decomposed  by  water, 
quickly  when  heated,  yielding  two  molecules  of  the  corresponding  acid : 

(C,H,0),0        +        OH,        =        2C,H,0(0H) 

Those  oontaininff  two  aoid  radicals  yield  one  molecule  of  eaeh  of  the 
•orreaponding  aoUb 
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In  contAci  with  akoholie  OTcidet  (oxygen  ethers),  the  acid  oxidea  are  con- 
Terted  into  ethereal  salts : 

(C^,0),0        +    ^(CA)iO        =        2C,H,0(0C,H,) 
Acetic  oxide.  Ethji  oxide.  Ethyl  acetate. 

With  alcohols^  in  like  manner,  they  yield  a  mixture  of  a  compound  ether 
with  the  acid: 

{C,H,0),0    4-    C,H,(OH)    =    C,H,0(OC,H,)     +     C,H,0(Om 
Acetic  oxide.       Ethyl  alcohoL        Ethyl  acetate.  Acetic  acid. 

The  acid  oxides  are  decomposed  by  ammonia  gat,  yielding  a  mixture  of 
an  ammonium-salt  with  an  amide : 

(C,H,0),0    +    2NH,    =    C,H,0(ONHJ     +    NH,C,H.O 
Acetic  Ammonia.        Ammonium  Acetamide. 

oxide.  acetate. 

9.  The  fatty  acids,  subjected  to  the  action  of  chlorine  or  bromine,  give  off 
hydrochloric  or  hydrobromic  acid,  and  are  conTcrted  into  substitution-com- 

goands  containing  one  or  more  atoms  of  chlorine  or  bromine  in  place  of 
ydrogen ;  but  it  is  only  the  hydrogen  within  the  radical  that  can  be  thus 
exchanged,  the  typic  hydrogen  remaining  unaltered,  so  that  the  number 
of  chlorine  or  bromine-atoms  introduced  in  place  of  hydrogen  is  always 
less  by  at  least  one  than  the  number  of  hydrogen-atoms  in  the  acid : 

C,H,0(OH)      +      CI,     =      HCl      +      C.H,C10(0H) 
Acetic  acid.  Chloracetic  acid. 

C,H,0{OH)      +      8C1,    =      8HC1    +  C,CljO(OH) 

Acetic  acid.  Trichloracetic 

acid. 

The  iodated  aeidt  of  the  same  series  (or  rather  their  ethereal  salts)  are 
obtained  by  heating  the  corresponding  bromine-compounds  with  potassium 
iodide: 

C,H,BrO(OC,H^     -f    KI    sa     KBr    -f    C.HJ0(0C,H5) ; 
Ethyl -brom-  Etnyl-iodacetate. 

acetate. 

and  the  ethers  treated  with  potash  yield  potassium  salts  of  the  iodated 
acids,  from  which  the  acids  may  be  obtained  by  decomposition  with  sulphu- 
ric acid. 

The  chlorinated  and  brominated  fatty  acids,  boiled  with  water  and  eUver 
oxidej  exchange  the  whole  of  their  chlorine  or  bromine  for  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  hydroxy  1,  producinjg  new  acids,  which  differ  from  the  primi- 
tiTe  acids  by  a  number  of  atoms  of  oxygen  eqaal  to  the  number  of  atoms 
of  chlorine  or  bromine  present ;  e,g., 

2C,H,BrO,    -f    Ag,0    +    Ufi    =    2AgBr    +    2C,H40, 

Bromacetio  Glycollio 

acid.  acid. 

C,H«Br,0,    +    Agfl    +     Efi    +    2AgBr    +    C.HgO^, 
Dibromo-  Dioxy-bu- 

butyric  acid.  tyric  acid. 

Diehloracetic  and  trichloracetic  acid  are  not  sufficiently  stable  to  exhibit 
this  transformation,  their  molecules  splitting  up  altogether  when  boiled 
with  silver  oxide. 

The  monochlorinated  and  monobrominated  acids,  subjected  to  the  action 
of  an  alcoholio  solution  of  ammonia  gas,  yield  ammonium  chloride  and  a  new 
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aeid,  in  which  the  chlorine  or  bromine  is  replaced  by  ainidogen.  Thoj 
monochloracetic  acid  yields  amidaeetie  add,  or  glyeodne : 

C.H,C10,    +    2NH,   =    NH^a    +    C.H,(NH,)0, 
Chioraceiic  Amidaeetie 

acid.  acid. 

There  is  another  way  of  Tiewing  these  amidated  acids  which  will  be  con- 
sidered hereafter. 

{H         H 
O'^  =  I  .^This  acid  ooenrs  in 

OH       COOH 

the  concentrated  state  in  the  bodies  of  ants,  in  the  hairs  and  other  parts 
of  certain  caterpillars,  and  in  stinging  nettles.  It  may  be  produced  by  the 
first,  second,  and  fourth  of  the  above-mentioned  general  methods  of  form- 
ing the  fatty  acids — tis.,  by  the  slow  oxidation  of  methyl  alcohol,  or  of 
formic  aldehyde,  in  contact  with  platinum  black,  and  as  a  potassium  salt 
by  heating  hydrocyanic  acid  (hydrogen  cyanide)  with  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  potash : 

HCN    -f    KOH    4-    OH,    B    NH,    +    CHO(OK) 
Hydrogen  Potassium 

cyanide.  formate. 

It  is  also  produced  by  certain  special  reactions — ^ris :  •.  By  passing  car- 
bon monoxide  over  moist  potassium  hydrate,  the  gas  being  thereby  ab- 
sorbed, and  producing  potassium  formate : 

CO        +        HOK        =        COH(OK) 

The  absorption  of  the  gas  is  accelerated  by  the  presence  of  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water,  and  still  more  by  alcohol  or  ether. 

fi.  By  distilling  dry  oxalic  acid  mixed  with  sand  or  pumioe-stoney  or 
better  with  glycerin : 

C,H,04        =        CO,        -f        CH,0, 

Oxalic  Carbon  Formic 

acid.  dioxide.  acid. 

The  distillation  of  oxalic  acid  with  glycerine  is  a  rery  adTantageous 
mode  of  preparing  formic  acid.  The  glycerine  takes  no  part  in  the  decom- 
position, but  appears  to  act  by  prerenting  the  temperature  from  rising  too 
high  :  when  oxalic  acid  is  distilled  alone  or  with  sand,  the  greater  part  of 
the  formic  acid  produced  is  resolved  into  water  and  carbon  monoxide. 

y.  By  passing  carbon  dioxide  and  water-vapor  over  potassium  at  a  mod- 
erate heat,  acid  potassium  carbonate  being  formed  at  the  same  time : 

K,    +    2C0,    -t-    OH,   =    CO.KH    -f    CHO,K 

Acid  car-        Formate, 
bonate. 

L  By  the  oxidation  of  sugar,  starch,  gum,  and  organic  substances  in 
general.  A  convenient  mode  of  preparation  is  the  following:  1  part  of 
sugar,  8  parts  of  manganese  dioxide,  and  2  parts  of  water,  are  mixed  in  a 
very  capacious  retort,  or  large  metal  still ;  3  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol,  diluted 
with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  are  then  added,  and  when  the  first  violent 
effervescence  from  the  disengagement  of  carbon  dioxide  has  subsided,  heat 
is  cautiously  applied,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  liquid  distilled  over. 
This  is  very  impure :  it  contains  a  volatile  oily  matter,  and  some  substance 
which  communicates  a  pungency  not  proper  to  formic  acid  in  that  dilute 
state.    The  acid  ]lfHi%^MMB||NA  wfh  aoduun  carbonate,  and  the  re- 
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salting  formate  purified  by  crystallization,  and,  if  needful,  by  animal  char- 
coal. From  this,  or  any  other  of  its  salts,  solution  of  formic  acid  may  be 
readily  obtained  by  distillation  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

To  obtain  the  acid  in  its  most  concentrated  state,  the  dilute  acid  is  satu- 
rated with  lead  oxide,  the  liquid  is  evaporated  to  complete  dryness,  and 
the  dried  lead  formate,  reduced  to  fine  powder,  is  yery  gently  heated  in  a 
glass  tube  connected  with  a  condensing  apparatus,  through  which  a  cur- 
rent of  dry  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  transmitted.  It  forms  a  clear, 
colorless  liquid,  which  fumes  slightly  in  the  air,  has  an  exceedingly  pene- 
trating odor,  boils  at  dS-'S"*  C.  (21(P  F.),  and  crystallizes  in  large  brilliant 
plates  when  cooled  below  QP.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  acid  is  1  -285 ;  it 
mixes  with  water  in  all  proportions:  the  vapor  is  inflammable,  and  burns 
with  a  blue  flame.  Concentrated  formic  acid  is  extremely  corrosive,  at- 
tacking the  skin,  and  forming  a  blister  or  an  ulcer,  painful  and  difficult  to 
heal. 

Formic  acid  mixes  with  water  in  all  proportions.  The  aqueous  acid  has 
an  odor  and  taste  much  resembling  those  of  acetic  acid :  it  reddens  litmus 
strongly,  and  decomposes  alkaline  carbonates  with  effervescence.  Formic 
acid  likewise  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  being  partly  converted  into  ethyl 
formate. 

Formic  acid  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent.  It  may  be  readily  distin- 
guished from  acetic  acid  by  heating  it  with  solution  of  iilver  nitrate;  the 
metal  is  thus  reduced,  sometimes  in  the  pulverulent  state,  sometimes  as  a 
specular  coating  on  the  glass  tube,  and  carbon  dioxide  is  evolved.  Mer- 
curic chloride  is  reduced  by  formic  acid  to  calomel.  Formic  acid  heated 
with  oil  of  vitriol  splits  up  into  water  and  carbon  monoxide,  CH^OjirsOH, 
-fCO. 

Chlorine  converts  it  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  carbon  dioxide : 

CH,Og        +        CI,        =        2HC1        +        CO, 

Formic  acid  heated  with  strong  h<ue9  is  converted  into  oxalic  acid,  with 
disengagement  of  hydrogen : 

2CH,0,    -f    BaO    =    C,Ba04    -f-    H,    +    OH,. 
Formic         Baryta.         Barium 
acid.  oxalate. 

Formates,  —  The  composition  of  these  salts  is  expressed  by  the  formulss, 
CHO,M,  (CHO,),M''^  (CH03,),M'''^  &c.,  according  to  the  equivalent  value 
of  the  metal  or  other  positive  radical  contained  in  them.  They  are  all 
soluble  in  water :  their  solutions  form  dark-red  mixtures  with  ferric  salts. 
When  distilled  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  they  give  off  acid  carbon  monox- 
ide, and  leave  a  residue  of  sulphate.  The  formates  of  the  alkali-metals 
heated  with  the  corresponding  salts  of  other  fatty  acids,  yield  a  carbonate 
and  an  aldehyde  (p.  600^. 

Sodium  formate  crystallizes  in  rhombic  prisms  containing  CHO^Na.  Aq.  It 
reduces  many  metallic  oxides  when  fused  with  them.  Potasnum  formate, 
CHO,K,  is  difficult  to  crystallize,  on  account  of  its  great  solubility.  Ammo- 
nium formate  crystallizes  in  square  prisms:  it  is  very  soluble,  and  is  decom- 
posed at  high  temperatures  into  hydrocyanic  acid  and  water,  the  elements 
of  which  it  contains:  CHO,NH4=20H2-f  CNH.  The  formates  of  hanum, 
elrontiamy  ctUcium,  and  magneemm  form  small  prismatic,  easily  soluble 
crystals.  Lead  formaie  crystallizes  in  small,  diverging,  colorless  needles, 
which  require  for  solution  40  parts  of  cold  water.  The  manganoue^  ferrousy 
zinc,  nickdf  and  cobalt  formates  are  also  cry  stallizable.  Cuprie  formate  is  very 
beautiful,  constituting  bright-blue  rhombic  prisms  of  considerable  magni- 
tude. Silver  formate  is  white,  but  slightly  soluble,  and  decomposed  by  the 
leaai  elevation  of  temperature. 
51* 
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Methyl  formaU,  GHO,CH|,  isomerio  with  acetic  acid,  is  prepared  by  heai* 
ing  in  a  retort  equal  weignts  of  neutral  methyl  sulphate  and  sodium  for- 
mate. It  is  a  Tery  Tolatile  liquid,  lighter  than  water,  boiling  between 
36*  and  88®. 

Ethyl  formate^  CHO,C|H.,  isomeric  with  methyl  acetate  and  propionic  acid 
(p.  475),  is  prepared  by  aistilling  a  mixture  of  7  parts  of  dry  sodium  for- 
mate, 10  of  oil  of  Titriol,  and  6  of  strong  alcohoL  The  formic  ether, 
separated  by  the  addition  of  water  to  the  distilled  product,  is  agitated  with 
a  little  magnesia,  and  left  for  soTeral  days  in  contact  with  calcium  chloride. 
Ethyl  formate  is  colorless,  has  an  aromatic  odor,  a  density  of  0*915,  and 
boils  at  b&^  C.  (133<»  F.}.     WaUr  dissoWes  it  to  a  small  extent. 


f  CH-       CH. 


Aottio  Acid,  C,H^O,  =  C,H,0(OH),  or  COCH,(OH)=C^  0'^  =r  | 

( OH        COOH 

This  acid  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  juices  of  plants  and  in  animal 
fluids.  It  may  be  produced  by  either  of  the  first  fiye  general  methods  of 
formation  gi^en  on  pages  598,  599,  and  in  particular  by  the  slow  oxidation 
of  alcohol.  When  spirit  of  wine  is  dropped  upon  platinum  black,  the 
oxygen  condensed  in  the  pores  of  the  latter  reacts  so  powerfully  upon  the 
alcohol  as  to  cause  ite  instant  inflammation.  When  the  spirit  is  mixed  with 
a  little  water,  and  slowly  dropped  upon  the  finely  divided  metal,  oxidation 
still  takes  place,  but  with  less  energy,  and  vapor  of  acetic  acid  is  abun- 
dantly evolved.  In  all  these  modes  of  formation,  the  acetic  acid  is  ultimately 
producible  from  inorganic  materials.  It  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of 
nascent  hydrogen  on  trichloracetic  acid,  which  may  itself  be  produced  from 
inorganic  materials.  Lastly,  acetic  acid  is  obtained,  together  with  many 
other  products,  in  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood  and  other  vegetable 
substances. 

Preparation. — 1.  Dilute  alcohol,  mixed  with  a  little  yeast,  or  almost  any 
asotixed  organic  matter  susceptible  of  putrefaction,  and  exposed  to  the  air, 
speedily  becomes  oxidixed  to  acetic  acid.  Acetic  acid  is  thus  manufactured 
in  Germany,  by  suffering  such  a  mixture  to  flow  over  wood-shavings  steeped 
in  a  little  vinegar,  contained  in  a  large  cylindrical  vessel  through  which  a 
current  of  air  is  made  to  pass.  The  greatly  extended  surface  of  the  liquid 
expedites  the  change,  which  is  completed  in  a  few  hours.  No  carbonic  acid 
is  produced  in  this  reaction. 

The  best  vinegar  is  made  from  wine  by  spontaneous  acidification  in  a 
partially  filled  cask  to  which  the  air  has  access.  Vinegar  is  first  introduced 
into  the  empty  vessel,  and  a  quantity  of  wine  added ;  after  some  days,  a 
second  portion  of  wine  is  poured  in,  and  after  similar  intervals,  a  third  and 
a  fourth.  When  the  whole  has  become  vinegar,  a  quantity  is  drawn  off 
equal  to  that  of  the  wine  employed,  and  the  process  is  recommenced.  The 
temperature  of  the  building  is  kept  up  to  30°  C.  (86o  F.V  Such  is  the  plan 
adopted  at  Orleans.*  In  England,  vinegar  is  prepared  from  a  kind  of  beer 
made  for  the  purpose.  The  liquor  is  exposed  to  the  air  in  half  empty 
casks,  loosely  stopped,  until  acidification  is  complete.  Frequently  a  little 
sulphuric  acid  is  afterwards  added,  with  the  view  of  checking  further 
decomposition,  or  mothering,  by  which  the  product  would  be  spoiled. 

When  dry,  hard  wood,  as  oak  and  beech,  is  subjected  to  destructive  dia- 
tillation  at  a  red  heat,  acetic  acid  is  found  among  the  liquid  condensable 
products  of  the  operation.  The  distillation  is  conducted  in  an  iron  cylinder 
of  large  dimensions,  to  which  a  worm  or  condenser  is  attached;  a  sour 
watery  liquid,  a  quantity  of  tar,  and  much  inflammable  gas  pass  over, 
while  charcoal  of  excellent  quality  remains  in  the  retort.  The  acid  liquid 
Is  subjected  to  distillation,  the  first  portion  being  collected  apart  for  the 

*  JOmmtu,  (%into  »ppUaa6  aax  Arts,  vi  637. 
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pi«l»mmtion  of  wood-spirit.  The  remainder  is  saturated  with  lime,  concen- 
trated by  evaporation,  and  mixed  with  the  solution  of  sodium  sulphate; 
calcium  sulphate  is  thereby  precipitated,  while  the  acetic  acid  is  transferred 
to  the  soda.  The  filtered  solution  is  evaporated  to  its  crystallizing  point ; 
and  the  crystals  are  drained  as  much  as  possible  from  the  dark,  tarry 
mother-liquor,  and  deprived  by  heat  of  their  combined  water.  The  dry  salt 
is  then  cautiously  fused,  by  which  the  last  portions  of  tar  are  decomposed 
or  expelled :  it  is  then  re-dissolved  in  water,  and  re-crystallized.  Pure 
sodium  acetate,  thus  obtained,  readily  yields  acetic  acid  by  distillation  with 
sulphuric  acid. 

The  strongest  acetic  acid  is  prepared  by  distilling  finely  powdered  anhy- 
drous sodium  acetate  with  three  times  its  weight  of  concentrated  oil  of 
vitrioL  The  liquid  is  purified  by  rectification  from  sodium  sulphate  acci- 
dentally thrown  up,  and  exposed  to  a  low  temperature.  Crystals  of  pure 
acetic  acid,  C^H jO,,  then  form  in  large  quantity :  they  may  be  drained  from 
the  weaker  fluid  portion,  and  suffered  to  melt.  Below  15*5^  C.  (60°  F.) 
this  substance,  often  called  glacial  acetic  acidy  forms  large,  colorless,  trans- 
parent crystals,  which  above  that  temperature  fuse  to  a  thin,  colorless 
liquid,  of  exceedingly  pungent  and  well-known  odor :  it  raises  blisters  on 
the  skin.  It  Is  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
and  dissolves  camphor  and  several  resins.  When  diluted  it  has  a  pleasant 
acid  taste.  Glacial  acetic  acid  in  the  liquid  state  has  a  density  of  1*063, 
and  boils  at  120o  C.  (248'*  F.).  Its  vapor  is  inflammable,  and  exhibits  the 
variations  of  density  noticed  at  page  461.  At  800°  C.  (572°  F.),  or  above, 
it  is  2-08  compared  with  air,  or  dO°  compared  with  hydrogen,  agreeing  ex- 
actly with  the  theoretical  density,  which  is  half  the  molecular  weight ;  but 
at  temperatures  near  the  boiling  point  it  is  considerably  greater,  being  2*90 
at  140°  C.  (284°  P.),  and  8-20  at  126°  C.  (267°  F.)  (referred  to  air). 

Dilate  acetic  acid,  or  distilled  vinegar,  used  in  pnarmacy,  should  always 
be  carefnlly  examined  for  copper  and  lead ;  these  impurities  are  contracted 
from  the  metallic  vessel  or  condenser  sometimes  employed  in  the  process. 
The  strength  of  any  sample  of  acetic  acid  cannot  be  safely  inferred  fi-om' 
its  density,  but  it  is  easily  determined  by  observing  the  quantity  of  dry 
sodium  carbonate  necessary  to  saturate  a  known  weight  of  the  liquid. 

Acetic  acid  exhibits  all  the  reactions  of  the  fatty  acids  in  general  (pp. 
601-604).  The  acid  itself  does  not  readily  conduct  the  electric  current, 
but  a  solution  of  potassium  acetate  is  decomposed  by  electrolysis,  with  for- 
mation of  dimethyl  or  ethane : 

CH, 
2  1  -t-    OH,    =    C,He    -f    H,    -f    CO,    +    CO(OK), 

COOK 
Potassium  Ethane.  Potassium 

acetate.  carbonate. 

Acetic  acid  is  not  attacked  by  nitric  acid,  but  periodic  acid  converts  it  by 
oxidation  into  formic  acid  and  carbon  dioxide,  being  itself  reduced  to 
iodic  acid  or  even  to  free  iodine : 


C,H^O,    4-    0,    =    CH,0,    -f-    CO,    +    OH 


r 


Potassium  acetate  distilled  with  araemotu  oxide  gives  off  a  highly  inflam- 
mable and  characteristically  fetid  oil,  consisting  chiefly  of  arsendimethyl 
or  cacodyl,  As,(CH,)4. 

Acetates. — Acetic  acid  forms  a  large  number  of  highly  important  salts, 
represented  by  the  formulae,  C,H,Oj,M,  (C,H,O.J,M>'^,  or  [CJH,0,),M^'^  ac- 
cording to  the  equivalent  value  of  the  metals  contained  in  them.  Being  a 
monobasic  acid,  it  cannot  form  any  acid  salts  properly  bo  culled,  that  is  by 
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replacement  of  a  part  of  its  tjp!c  hydrogen  (p.  282) ;  but  tlie  normal 
acetates  of  the  alkali-metals  can  take  up  a  molecule  of  acetic  acid,  just  aa 
thej  take  up  water  of  crystalliiation,  forming  salts  called  add  aettatea  or 
diaeetatet,  C^H-O^M  .  C|H^Or  There  are  also  basic  acetates  formed  by  the 
union  of  a  molecule  of  a  normal  acetate  with  a  molecule  of  metallic  oxide 
or  hydrate. 

Potassium  Acktatbs. — The  normal  tali,  CJELfiJH,  crystallizes  with  great 
difficulty :  it  is  generally  met  with  as  a  foUatea,  white,  crystalline  mass, 
obtained  by  neutralizing  potassium  carbonate  with  acetic  acid,  OTaporating 
to  dryness,  and  heating  the  salt  to  fusion.  It  is  extremely  deliquescent, 
and  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol:  the  solution  is  usually  alkaline  from  a 
little  loss  of  acid  by  the  heat  to  which  it  has  been  subjected.  From  tbe 
alcoholic  solution,  potassium  carbonate  is  thrown  down  by  a  stream  of  car^ 
bon  dioxide. 

The  acid  salt,  C,H,0,K .  C^H^O^  is  formed  by  evaporating  a  solution  of 
the  neutral  salt  in  excess  of  acetic  acid,  and  crystallizes  by  slow  evapora- 
tion in  long  flattened  prisms.  It  is  very  deliquescent,  and  decomposes  at 
200°,  giving  off  crystallisable  acetic  acid. 

Sodium  Acetate,  C,H,0,Na .  8  Aq. — The  mode  of  preparation  of  this  salt 
on  the  large  scale  has  been  already  described  :  it  forms  large,  transparent, 
colorless  crystals,  derived  from  a  rhombic  prism,  which  are  easily  ren- 
dered anhydrous  by  heat,  effloresce  in  dry  air,  and  dissolve  in  8  parts  of 
cold,  and  in  an  equal  weight  of  hot  water :  it  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol. 
The  taste  of  this  salt  is  cooling  and  saline.  The  dry  salt  melts  at  2S8^  G. 
(660®  F.),  and  begins  to  decompose  at  815*»C.  (600®  F.). 

Ammonium  Acetates. — The  neutral  acttatt,  C^H.O^NH^,  is  a  white  odor- 
less salt  obtained  by  saturating  glacial  acetic  acia  with  dry  ammonia  gas. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  crystalline  form,  for  its  aqueous  solution, 
when  evaporated,  gives  off  ammonia  and  leaves  the  acid  salt.  When  dis- 
tilled with  phosphoric  oxide,  it  loses  2  molecules  of  water,  and  gives  off* 
ethenyl  nitrile  or  acetonitrile,  (C,H,)''''N  =  CjHgOjNH.  — 20H,.  The 
aqueous  solution,  known  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  as  Spiritu*  mindereru  is  pre- 
pared  by  saturating  aqueous  acetic  acid  with  ammonia  or  ammonium  car- 
bonate. 

The  acid  salt,  CjHgOjNHf .  O^H^O,,  is  obtained  as  a  crystalline  sublimate 
by  heating  powdered  sal-ammoniac  with  potassium  or  calcium  acetate, 
ammonia  being  given  off  at  the  same  time;  also  as  a  radiated  crystalline 
mass  by  evaporating  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  neutral  salt. 

The  acetates  of  barium,  strontium,  and  calcium  are  very  soluble,  and  can 
be  procured  in  crystals;  magnesium  acetate  crystallizes  with  difficulty. 

Aluminium  Acetates. — This  salt  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  dries  up 
in  the  vacuum  of  the  air-pump  to  a  gummy  mass  withou.t  trace  of  crystal- 
lization. If  foreign  salts  are  present,  the  solution  of  the  acetate  becomes 
turbid  on  heating,  from  the  separation  of  a  basic  compound,  which  redis- 
solves  as  the  liquid  cools.  Aluminum  acetate  is  much  employed  in  calico 
printing:  it  is  prepared  by  mixing  solutions  of  lead  acetate  and  alum,  and 
filtering  from  the  insoluble  lead  sulphate.  The  liquid  is  thickened  with 
gum  or  other  suitable  material,  and  with  it  the  design  is  impressed  upon 
the  cloth  by  a  wood-block,  or  by  other  means.  Exposure  to  a  moderate 
degree  of  heat  drives  off  the  acetic  acid,  and  leaves  the  alumina  in  a  state 
capable  of  entering  into  combination  with  the  dye-stuff. 

Some  very  interestinjr  researches  on  aluminum  acetate  have  been  pub- 
lished by  the  late  Mr.  Walter  Crum.*    The  solution  obtained  by  decompos- 
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ing  Alaminam  sulphate,  (S04)sAI^  with  lead  acetate,  may  be  supposed  to 
contain  neutral  aluminium  acetate,  (CJBfi^)^A.V^^,  This  salt  cannot,  hoW' 
eTer,  be  obtained  in  the  dry  state.  It'  the  solution  be  rapidly  eyaporated 
at  low  temperatures,  by  being  spread  in  thin  layers  on  glass  or  porcelain, 
a  basic  soluble  acetate  is  obtained,  having  the  composition  4(C2H,0,),A1^^^. 
Alfl^ .  6  aq. ;  but  if  the  solution  be  left  to  stand,  or  submitted  to  the  action 
of  heat,  msolubU  basic  salts  are  precipitated,  differing  in  composition  from 
the  former  only  by  containing  3  or  3^  molecules  of  water  instead  of  four. 

The  soluble  aluminum  acetate,  when  exposed  in  a  dilute  solution  to  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water  for  several  days,  undergoes  a  very  remarkable 
change,  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  acetic  acid  being  expelled 
by  the  action  of  heat,  and  a  peculiar  soluble  modification  of  alumina  (al- 
ready described  under  Aluminium,  p.  885),  remaining  in  solution. 

Manganese  acetate  forms  colorless,  rhombic,  prismatic  crystals,  permanent 
in  the  air.  Ferrous  acetate  crystallizes  in  small,  greenish>white  needles, 
yery  prone  to  oxidation ;  both  salts  dissolve  freely  in  water.  Ferric  acetate 
is  a  dark  brownish-red,  uncrystallizable  liquid,  of  powerful  astringent 
taste.  Cobalt  acetate  forms  a  violet-colored,  crystalline,  deliquescent  mass. 
The  nkkel  saU  separates  in  green  crystals,  which  dissolve  in  6  parts  of 
water. 

Lbao  Acetates. — The  normal  salt,  {Qflfi^^h'^.Z  aq.,  is  prepared  on  a 
lai^e  scale  by  dissolving  litharge  in  acetic  acid :  it  may  be  obtained  in  col- 
orless, transparent,  prismatic  crystals,  but  is  generally  met  with  in  com- 
merce as  a  confusedly  crystalline  mass,  somewhat  resembling  loaf-sugar. 
From  this  circumstance  and  from  its  sweet  taste,  it  is  often  called  sugar  of 
lead.  The  crystals  are  soluble  in  about  l\  parts  of  cold  water,  effloresce  in 
dry  air,  and  melt  when  gently  heated  in  their  water  of  crystallisation ;  the 
latter  is  easily  driven  off,  and  the  anhydrous  salt  obtained,  which  melt^, 
and  afterward  decomposes,  at  a  high  temperature.  Acetate  of  lead  is  sol- 
able  in  alcohol.  The  aqueous  solution  has  an  intensely  sweet,  and  at  the 
same  time  astringent  taste,  and  is  not  precipitated  by  ammonia.  It  is  an 
article  of  great  value  to  the  chemist. 

Basic  Acetates  (Subacetates)  of  Lead, — A  sesquibasie  acetate,  2(C^l{fi^^h^^. 
Fb^^O,  is  produced  when  the  neutral  anhydrous  salt  is  so  far  decomposed 
by  heat  as  to  become  converted  into  a  porous  white  mass,  decomposable 
only  at  a  much  higher  temperature.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  separates 
from  the  solution  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence  in  the  form  of  crys- 
talline scales.  A  triplumbie  acetate,  {Cfifi^^Vh^^ .  2Pb^^0,  is  obtained  by 
digesting  at  a  moderate  heat,  7  parts  of  finely  powdered  litharge,  6  parts 
of  lead  acetate,  and  80  parts  of  water ;  or,  by  mixing  a  cold  saturated  solu- 
tion of  neutral  lead  acetate  with  a  fifth  of  its  volume  of  caustic  ammonia, 
and  leaving  the  whole  some  time  in  a  covered  vessel.  The  salt  separates 
in  minute  needles  containing  one  molecule  of  water.  The  solution  of  basic 
acetate  prepared  by  the  first  method  is  known  in  pharmacy  under  the 
name  of  Ooulard  water.  There  is  also  a  sexplumbio  acetate,  (Q^^^fi^ji^W . 
SPb'^O,  formed  by  adding  a  great  excess  of  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  nor- 
mal lead  acetate,  or  by  digesting  the  normal  salt  with  a  large  quantity  of 
oxide.  It  is  a  white,  slightly  crystalline  substance,  insoluble  in  cold,  and 
but  little  soluble  in  boiling  water.  The  solutions  of  the  basic  lead  acetates 
have  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  and  absorb  carbonic  aoid  with  the  greatest 
avidity,  becoming  turbid  from  precipitation  of  basic  carbonate. 

CuFRic  Acetates. — The  normal  acetate.  fC,HjO,)jCu.aq.,  is  prepared  by 
dissolving  verdigris  in  hot  acetic  acid,  and  leaving  the  filtered  solution  to 
cool.  It  forms  beautiful  dark-green  crystals,  which  dissolve  in  14  parts  of 
eold  and  5  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  are  also  soluble  in  alcohoL    A  Boh»r 
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lion  of  this  salt,  mixed  with  sugar  and  heated,  yields  enprio  oxide  in  tlie 
form  of  minute  red  ootohedral  crystals :  the  residual  copper  solution  is  Dot 
precipitated  by  an  alkali.  Cupric  acetate  yields,  by  destruotiTe  distilla- 
tion, strong  acetic  acid  containing  acetone  and  contaminated  with  copper. 
The  salt  is  sometimes  called  dUtiUed  verdigris,  and  is  used  as  a  pigment. 

Baaie  Cuprie  Aeetatet, — Common  verdigris,  made  by  spreading  the  maro 
of  grapes  upon  plates  of  copper  exposed  to  the  air  for  several  weeks,  or  by 
substituting,  with  the  same  yiew,  pieces  of  cloth  dipped  in  crude  acetic  acid, 
is  a  mixture  of  seyeral  basic  cupric  acetates  which  have  a  green  or  blue 
color.  One  of  these,  2(C,H,0,),Cu^^ .  CuO .  6  aq.,  is  obtained  by  digesting 
the  powdered  yerdigris  in  warm  water,  and  leaving  the  soluble  part  to 
spontaneous  evaporation.  It  forms  a  blue,  crystalline  mass,  but  little  sol- 
uble in  cold  water.  When  boiled,  it  deposits  a  brown  powder,  which  is  a 
subsalt  with  large  excess  of  base.  The  green  insoluble  residue  of  the  ver- 
digris contains  (C,H,0|),Cu  .  2CuO .  8  aq. ;  it  may  be  formed  by  digesting 
normal  cupric  acetate  with  the  hydrated  oxide.  By  ebullition  with  water 
it  is  resolved  into  normal  acetate  and  the  brown  basic  salt. 

SiLVBB  Ac  STATE,  C,H,0,Ag,  is  obtained  by  mixing  potassium  acetate 
with  silver  nitrate,  and  washing  the  precipitate  with  cold  water  to  remove 
the  potassium  nitrate.  It  crystalliies  from  a  warm  solution  in  small  color- 
less needles,  which  have  but  little  solubility  in  the  cold. 

Mereurous  acetate  forms  small  scaly  crystals,  which  are  as  feebly  solnble 
as  those  of  acetate  of  silver.     Mercuric  acetate  dissolves  with  facility. 

MxTHTL  AcxTATB,  C|H,0,CH^  occurs  in  crude  wood>spirit.  It  is  prepared 
by  distilling  2  parts  of  methyl  alcohol  with  1  part  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and 
1  part  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  1  part  of  methyl  alcohol  with  1  part  of  potas- 
sium acetate  and  2  parts  of  sulphuric  acid.  When  purified  by  rectification 
over  calcium  chloride  and  quick-lime,  it  forms  a  colorless  fragrant  liquid 
of  sp.  gr.  0-9562  at  0»,  boiUng  at  b^""  or  66°  C.  (ISIO-ISS^*  F.).  It  dissolves 
in  water,  and  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether. 

Ethtl  Acxtatb,  C,H.O,C,Hf,  may  be  prepared  by  heating  together  in  a 
retort  3  parts  of  potassium  acetate,  3  parts  of  strong  alcohol,  and  2  parts 
of  oil  of  vitriol.  The  distilled  product  is  mixed  with  water,  to  separate  the 
alcohol,  digested  first  with  a  little  chalk,  and  afterwards  with  fused  calcium 
chloride,  and,  lastly,  rectified.  The  pure  ether  is  an  exceedingly  fragrant 
limpid  liquid:  it  has  a  density  of  0-890,  and  boils  at  73  8°  C.  (166<>  F.). 
Alkalies  decompose  it  in  the  manner  already  mentioned  (p.  601).  When 
treated  with  ammonia,  it  yields  acetamitU,  NH,C,H,0. 

Amyl  Acstats,  CgHjO^CgHji,  prepared  in  a  similar  manner,  boils  at  188® 
C.  (272°  F.).  It  possesses  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  odor  of  the  Jar- 
gonelle pear,  and  is  now  manufactured  on  a  large  scale  for  flavoring  liquors 
and  confectionery. 

Ethsnb  Aobtatbs.  —  These  componnds  may  be  derived  f^om  ethene  al- 
cohol (glycol)  by  substitution  of  one  or  two  equivalents  bf  acetyl  for  hydro- 
gen.  The  monaeetate,  (C,H4)'^  j^^^  q,  is  produced  by  heating  ethene  di- 

bromide  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  acetate.    The  product  is  dis- 

tilled*  the  portion  coming  over  at  182°  C.  (360°  F.)  being  kept  separate.    It  is 

a  colorless,  oily  liquid,  miscible  in  every  proportion  with  water  or  alcohol. 

Hydrochloric  acid  gas  passed  into  ethene  monacetate  converts  it  into  ethene 

f  CI 
acetochloride,  or  gly colic  chloracetin,  C,H4  S  Xp  tt  /\t  which  is  precipitated, 

on  addition  of  water,  as  an  oily  liquid  boiling  at'lls®  C.  {2989  F.).     Treat- 
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men!  with  potash  decomposes  it  into  ethene  oxide,  potasBiam  acetate,  and 
pota88ium  chloride. 

( OC  H  O 
Ethane  diaeefate,  C,H^  <  (uf^i^Q*  i*  prepared  by  digesting  a  mixture  of 

ethene  dibromide,  siWer  acetate,  and  glacial  acetic  acid  in  the  water-bath, 
and  exhaosting  the  digested  mass  with  ether.  On  distilling  the  ethereal 
solution,  the  ether  first  passes  over,  then  the  acetic  acid,  and  lastly,  when 
the  temperature  has  reached  187^  C.  (868^  F.),  ethene  diacetate.  It  is  a 
eolorlese,  neutral  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*128,  at  0° ;  soluble  in  7  parts  of  water 
and  in  every  proportion  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Pbopshtl  or  Gltcbbtl  Acbtatis  ;  or  Aoetiks.  —  These  ethers  are  de- 
riTed  from  propenyl  alcohol  (glycerin)  by  substitution  of  1,  2,  or  3  equiya- 
lenta  of  acetyl  for  hydrogen.  The  formula  of  glycerin  being  (C^Hg )^^^  OH^, 
those  of  the  three  acetins  are : 


Monoacetin 
Piacetin 
Triacetin  . 


C,H,)"/ OH  ,  OC,H,0 
(C.H,)'/'(OC,rt,0), 


They  are  oily  liquids,  produced  by  heating  glycerin  and  acetic  acid  to- 
gether, in  Tarious  proportions,  in  sealed  tubes. 

Acetic  Chloridi  or  Ackttl  Chlorids,  C,H^0C1. — This  compound,  which 
has  the  constitution  of  acetic  acid  with  chlorine  substituted  for  hydroxyl, 
is  produced,  as  already  observed  {v.  602),  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  tri- 
chloride, pentachloride,  or  oxychloride  on  glacial  acetic  acid.  The  pro- 
duct heated  with  water  and  dilute  soda-solution,  to  remove  phosphorus 
oxychloride  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  rectified,  yields  acetic  chlo- 
ride as  a  colorless  liquid,  having  a  sufifocating  odor  and  emitting  dense  fumes 
of  hydrochloric  acid  in  contact  with  the  air.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  boils 
at  55°  C.  (181°  F. ),  and  is  decomposed  by  water  and  alkaline  solutions, 
yielding  hydrochloric  and  acetic  acids. 

AcsTic  OxiDK  OB  Akrtdridb,  C^H^O^  =r  (C,HgO),0,  sometimes  called 
Anhydrous  <teetie  add.  — This  compound  is  obtained : 

1.  By  the  action  of  acetyl  chloride  on  potassium  or  sodium  acetate: 

C,H,0(ONa)     +    CjHjOCl    =    NaQ    -f     (C,H,0),0. 

2.  By  heating  sodium  acetate  with  benxoyl  chloride,  0,11^001,  whereby 
benso-acetic  oxide  is  formed  in  the  first  instance,  and  subsequently  resolved 
into  acetic  and  benzoic  oxides,  the  former  distilling  over,  while  the  latter 
remains: 


and: 


C,H,0(ONa)      + 
Sodium  acetate. 

Benxo-acetio 
oxide. 


C^HjOCl     =     Naa     -f 

Benzoyl 
chloride. 


(C,H,0),0 

Acetic 
oxide. 


+ 


Benzo-acetio 
oxide. 


(C,H,0),0 

Benzoic 
oxide. 


Acetic  oxide  is  a  heavy  oil  which  dissolves  slowly  in  water,  being  gradu- 
ally converted  into  acetic  acid : 


(C,H,0),0 


+ 


OH, 


?=  2C,H,0(0H). 
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Aeidt  derived  from  Aceiie  Acid  by  SubitituHon. 

Chlobacbtic  Acids. —  The  three  acids,  CjHjClO^  C,H,Cl,Oy  and  Cj^HCljO^ 
are  produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  acetic  acid  in  sunshine ;  the 
second,  howeyer,  is  formed  in  small  quantity  only,  the  first  or  the  third  be- 
ing produced  in  greatest  abundance  according  as  the  acetic  acid  or  the 
chlorine  is  in  excess. 

Monochhraceiie  acidt  C.H,C10(0H),  is  produced,  according  to  R.  Hoff- 
mann, by  the  action  of  cnlorine  on  boiling  glacial  acetic  acid  in  sunlight. 
Dr.  H.  Miiller  finds  that  the  formation  of  monochloraceUc  acid  is  facilitated 
by  dissolving  a  little  iodine  in  the  hydrated  acetic  acid,  and  passing  a  stream 
of  chlorine  through  the  boiling  solution.  On  submitting  the  products  of 
this  reaction  to  repeated  distillation,  a  substance  is  obtained  boiling  at 
186°  C.  (867"?.),  and  solidifying  to  a  erystaUine  mass  which  melts  at  64« 
C.  n47°F.^  and  dissoWes  with  facility  in  water.  This  acid,  when  heated 
witn  potasn,  is  converted  into  potassium  glycollate  (p.  604): 

C,H,C10,     +     2KH0     =     KCl     +     C,H,0,K     +     OH, 
Ghloracetio  Potassium 

acid.  glycollate. 

DteMoraeetie  add,  C,HC1,0(0H),  is  produced,  together  with  the  preceding 
compound,  by  the  action  of  chlorine  and  iodine  on  boiling  acetic  acid,  and 
is  found  in  that  portion  of  the  product  which  boils  above  188°C.  (870°  F.). 

According  to  Maumen^,*  it  may  be  obtained  by  exposing  monochlor- 
acetic  acid  in  large  flasks  to  the  action  of  dry  chlorine  (5  atoms  of  chlorine  to 
8  molecules  of  chloracetio  acid)  for  twenty-four  hours,  warming  the  product  to 
expel  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  distilling.  At  ordinary  temperatures  it 
is  a  liquid  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1*6216  at  15°  G.  (59°  F.),  and  boiling 
at  105°  C.  (221°  F.l.  According  to  MuUer,  it  remains  liquid  when  cooled; 
but  according  to  Maumene,  it  crystallises  in  rhombohedral  plates.  It  forms 
a  soluble  silver  salt,  C.HClJp^Ag,  which  is  decomposed  when  its  solution  is 
heated  with  silver  oxide  to  75°  or  80°,  giving  off  a  mixture  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide and  dioxide : 

2C,HCl,0,Ag  +  8Ag,0  =  2C0  +  2C0,  +  4AgCl  +  2Ag,  +  OH,. 

Trichlorneetie  acid,  C,01,0(OH). —  Discovered  by  Dumas.  When  a  small 
quantity  of  crystallizable  acetic  acid  is  introduced  into  a  bottle  of  dry 
chlorine  gas,  and  the  whole  exposed  to  the  direct  solar  rays  for  several 
hours,  the  interior  of  the  vessel  is  found  coated  with  a  white  crystalline 
substance,  which  is  a  mixture  of  trichloracetic  acid  with  a  small  quantity 
of  oxalic  acid.  The  liquid  at  the  bottom  contains  the  same  substances,  tO' 
gether  with  the  unaltered  acetic  acid.  Hydrochloric  and  carbonic  acid 
gases  are  at  the  same  time  produced,  together  with  a  suffocating  vapor,  re- 
sembling carbonyl  chloride.  The  crystalline  matter  is  dissolved  out  by  a 
small  quantity  of  water  added  to  the  liquid  contained  in  the  bottle,  and  the 
whole  is  placed  in  the  vacuum  of  the  air-pump,  with  capsules  containing 
fragments  of  caustic  potash  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  oxalic 
acid  is  first  deposited,  and  afterward  the  trichloracetic  acid,  in  beautiful 
rhombic  crystals.  If  the  liquid  refuses  to  crystallize,  it  may  be  distilled 
with  a  little  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  and  then  evaporated.  The  crys- 
tals are  spread  upon  bibulous  paper  to  drain,  and  dried  in  a  vacuum. 

The  reaction  probably  takes  place  according  to  the  equation : 

4C,H40-    -f    llCl,    =    2C,HC1,0,    -f    OjH.O^    +    lOHQ 
Acetic  acid.  Tricnloracetio        Oxalic 

9iiAd,  acid. 

+    2CHClj 
Chloroform. 

4«  Psuto,  \2\,  1. 417. 
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The  chloroform  is  eonverted,  bj  the  farther  action  of  the  chlorine,  into 
carbon  tetrachloride,  CCl^  (Maumen€). 

Trichloracetic  acid  may  also  be  produced  synthetically,  yiz.,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  chlorine  and  water  on  carbon  tetrachloride,  this  compound  first 
taking  up  2  atoms  of  chlorine  and  forming  carbon  trichloride,  Cfil^  and  the 
latter  being  converted  by  the  water  into  hydrochloric  and  trichloracetic 
acids: 

CjCl,        +        20H,        =        8HC1        +        CjHCljO, 

Trichloracetic  acid  is  a  colorless  and  extremely  deliquescent  substance : 
it  has  a  faint  odor,  and  sharp  caustic  taste,  bleaching  the  tongue  and  de- 
stroying the  skin ;  the  solution  is  powerfully  acid.  At  46®  C.  (116®  F.)  it 
melts  to  a  clear  liquid,  and  at  199®  C.  (390®  F.)  boils  and  distils  unchanged. 
The  density  of  the  fused  acid  is  1*617;  that  of  the  Taper,  which  is  yery  ir- 
ritating, is  probably  5*6. 

The  tricUoraeetatea  are  analogous  to  the  acetates.  The  potastium-aalt, 
2C,Cl30,K .  aq.,  crystallises  in  fibrous  silky  needles,  permanent  in  the  air. 
The  ammomum-saltt  20,0190^11. .  6  Aq.,  is  also  crystallizable  and  neutral. 
The  tUvtr-^altf  O^Cl^O^Ag,  is  soluole,  and  crystallises  in  small,  grayish  scales, 
easily  altered  by  light. 

Trichloracetic  acid  boiled  with  excess  of  ammonia  yields  ammonium  car- 
bonate and  chloroform : 

CjHCl^O,    +    2NH,    +    OH,    =    00t(NH4),    +    OHOl, 

With  caustic  potash,  it  yields  a  smaller  quantity  of  chloroform,  together 
with  potassium  chloride,  carbonate,  and  formate.  The  chloride  and  for- 
mate are  secondary  products  of  the  reaction  of  the  alkali  upon  the  chloro- 
form. 

Nascent  hydrogen  reduces  trichloracetic  to  acetic  acid.  When  potassium 
or  sodium  amalgam  is  put  into  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  trichloracetic 
acid,  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  rises,  without  disengagement  of  gas, 
and  the  solution  is  found  to  contain  acetate  and  chloride  of  potassium,  to- 
gether with  caustic  potash. 

Bbomacstio  Acids. — MonobromaetUc  acid,  0,H,BrO(OH),  discovered  by 
Perkin  and  Duppa,  is  analogous  in  every  respect  to  monochloraoetic  acid. 
It  is  formed  by  acting  with  bromine  on  glacial  acetic  acid  in  sealed  tubes 
at  a  temperature  above  that  of  boiling  water.  Ammonia  converts  it  into 
glycocine,  O^H^NO.  (p.  614). 

Dibromaeetie  mum,  0,HBr,0(OH),  is  obtained  by  the  further  action  of  bro- 
mine upon  bromacetic  acid.  It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  240®  0.  (464®  F.); 
heated  with  silver  oxide  and  water,  it  is  decomposed  into  silver  bromide 
and  bromoglycoUio  acid : 

2C,H,Br,0^    +    Ag,0    +    H,0    =    2AgBr    +    20,H,BrO, 

Dibromaeetie  Bromogly- 

acid.  collie  acid. 

Sthyl-dibromacetate,  0,HBr,0, .  O^Hg,  produced  by  heating  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  acid  in  a  sealed  tube,  is  an  oily  liquid  which  is  decomposed 
by  ammonia,  yielding  alcohol  and  dibromacetamide : 

C,HBr,0, .  OjHg    +    NH,    «    O.H^OH    +    NH,0,HBr,0 

loDACSTic  AoiD,  0,H,IO^  and  Di-iodaostio  Aoid,  CfljLfig,  have  like- 
wise been  obtained. 

OH, 
Thiacxtic  Acid,  0,H^OS,  or  0,HjO(SH),  or        I  .  —  This  acid,  dis- 

0=0— ^H 
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eorered  by  Kekul^,  is  formed  by  the  aotion  of  pbosphorus  pentasulphide 
on  glacial  acetic  acid : 

6C,H,0(0H)    +    PA    =    PA    +    6C,H,0(SH) 

Thiacetio  acid  is  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  93^  G.  (199^  F.) ;  it  smells 
like  acetic  acid  and  hydrogen  sulphide.     With  solution  of  lead  acetate,  it 

forms  a  crystalline  precipitate  containing  (C,H,0),Pb^^Sp  or  Pb^^  |  SC  U  O 

Amidaostio  Aoid,  or  Qltoooihs,  C^H^XO,  or  C,Hg(NH|)Or — This  com- 
pound is  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  bromacetic  or  chloracetio 
acid: 

C,H,C10^    +    2NH,    =.    NH^a    +    C,H,rNH,)0, 
Chloracetio  iUmaacetic 

acid.  acid. 

It  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  acids  or  alkalies  upon  animal  snb- 
stances,  such  as  glue,  hippnric  acid,  glycoUic  acid,  etc.  From  hippuric 
acid  it  is  formed  according  to  the  equation: 

CgHgNO,        +        OH,        =        OjHgNO,        +        C,H^O, 
Hippuric  acid.  Olycocine.  Benioic  acid. 

To  prepare  it-,  hippuric  acid  is  boiled  for  scTcral  hours  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid ;  the  liquid  is  eyaporated  nearly  to  dryness ;  the  residue 
exhausted  with  cold  water ;  the  solution  treated  with  lead  oxide,  to  sepa- 
rate the  hydrochloric  acid,  and  filtered :  the  filtrate,  after  precipitation  of 
the  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  yields  on  eyaporation  hard  transparent 
crystals  of  glycocine.  Glycocine  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  nearly  insol- 
uble in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  combines  with  acids  in  different  proportions. 
With  sulphuric  acid  it  forms  the  compound  (C,HgN02)^04H.;  and  on  addi- 
tion of  alcohol  to  a  solution  of  this  sulphate,  a  salt  crystallizing  in  rectan- 
gular prisms  is  deposited,  containing  SC^H^NO, .  SO^H,.  Glycocine  also 
forms  saline  compounds  by  substitution  of  metal  for  hydrogen;  for  example, 
C^HgCu^^NjO^.  OH,,  and  CgH^AgNO,:  it  also  combines  with  metallic  salts, 
forming  crystalline  compounds,  such  as  C,HqNO,.NO,K,  and  C,H^NO,. 
NOjAg. 

Citrous  add  conrerts  glycocine  into  glycoUic  or  oxyaoetic  acid : 

C,H,(NH,)0,    +    2N0(0H)    =    C.H,(OH)0,    -|-    OH,    -|-    N, 
Amidaoetie  Oxyacetio 

acid.  acid. 

MethyUglycoeine,  or  Sareosine,  C,H,NOy  or  C,Hj;CH,)NOy  isomeric  with 
alanine  (p.  619),  is  produced  by  digesting  ethyl-chloracetate  with  an  excess 
of  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  methylamine : 

C,H,C10,.C,H,    +    2NH,CH,    +    OH,    =    C,H,(CH,)(NH,)0, 

Sarcosine. 

+    NH,CH,.Ha    +  C,H5(0H) 
Methylamine  AleohoL 

hydrochloride. 

The  same  compound  is  formed  by  boiling  creatine  *  with  baryta-water ; 
ammonia  is  then  eliminated,  a  precipitate  of  barium  carbonate  separates, 
and  the  solution,  after  the  removal  of  the  barium  by  carbonic  acid,  yields 
on  evaporation  colorless  rhombic  prisms  of  sarcosine.  The  creatine  splits 
into  sarcosine  and  urea,  the  latter  being  further  decomposed  into  ammonia 

*  8m  th«  chapter  on  Orsanlc  Baaei. 
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mnd  cftrbonio  acid.  Sarcosine  dissolres  with  facility  in  water ;  it  is  diffi- 
eultlj  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether,  and  has  no  action  upon  yege« 
table  colors.  It  combines  with  acids  to  soluble  salts,  which  haye  an  acid 
reaction.  The  double  salt  of  sarcosine  with  platinum  tetrachloride  crys- 
talliies  in  large  yellow  octohedrons  haying  the  composition  2C,HfN0|. 
2HCl.PtC1..2  Aq. 

P)rapioni0  Aeid,  CgH^O,  =  C,H50(0H)  =    |         .—This  acid  is  pro- 

COOH 
daced :  1.  As  a  potassium-salt  by  the  combination  of  oarbon-dioxide  with 
potassium-ethyl,  CO,  -f  C^H^K  -=  CO(C,H.)OK.  —2.  By  the  action  of  acids 
or  alkalies  on  ethyl  cyanide  (p.  699).  —  8.  By  the  simultaneous  action  of 
water  and  carbonyl  chloride  on  ethane  (p.  599)'— 4.  By  the  oxidation  of 
propionic  aldehyde,  C,HfO.  It  should  also  be  formed  by  oxidation  of  nor- 
mal propylic  alcohol:  but  that  compound  is  not  known  with  certainty 
(p.  531). — 5.  Together  with  acetic  acid,  by  oxidizing  propione,  or  meta- 
cetone,  C^Hj^O,  with  aqueous  chromic  acid.  This  is  the  process  by  which 
it  was  first  obtained. —  6.  From  lactic  acid — from  which  it  differs  only  by 
containing  one  atom  of  oxygen  less — by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid: 

aHgO,        +        2HI        =        CjIIeO,        +        OH,        +        I, 
Lactic  Propionic 

acid«  acid. 

7.  Together  with  several  other  products,  in  the  fermentation  of  glycerin, 
and  likewise  of  sugar,  by  the  action  of  putrid  cheese  in  presence  of  cal- 
cium carbonate. 

Propionic  acid  is  usually  prepared  by  the  second  of  the  aboye-mcntioned 
processes.  Ethyl  cyanide  is  added  by  drops  to  a  moderately  strong  solution 
of  potash  heated  in  a  tubulated  retort,  the  distillate  being  repeatedly  poured 
back  as  long  as  it  smells  of  ethyl  cyanide.  The  residue  in  the  retort,  con- 
sisting of  potassium  propionate,  is  then  eraporated  down  to  dryness,  and 
distilled  with  syrupy  phosphoric  acid. 

Propionic  acid,  when  perfectly  dry,  crystallizes  in  laminse,  and  boils  at 
14(P  C.  (284**  F. ).  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  when  the  water  is  quite 
saturated  with  it,  the  excess  of  acid  floats  on  the  surface  in  the  form  of  an 
oil.     It  has  a  very  sour  taste,  and  a  somewhat  pungent  odor. 

The  propionates  are  soluble  in  water.  The  barium-aalif  (C,H50,),Ba^^, 
yields  propione  by  dry  distillation. 

Propionic  acid  forms  substitution-products  with  chlorine,  bromine,  and 
iodine.  Ckhropropionie  aeid,  C,H.C10|,  does  not  appear  to  be  formed  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  on  propionic  acid ;  but  it  is  obtained  by  treating  the 
calcium  salt  of  lactic  acid  with  phosphorus  pentachloride,  whereby  lactyl 
chloride  or  chloropropionyl  chloride  is  formed,  and  decomposing  this 
chloride  with  water : 

CgH^OCOH],    +    pa,    =    CjH^ClO.Cl    4-    PCljO    +    OH, 
Lactic  acicL  Chloropropionyl 

chloride. 

CjH^ClO.Cl      -t-      OH,      =      Ha      +      C-H^CIOCOH) 
Chloropropionyl  Chloropropionio 

chloride.  acid. 

Chloropropionio  acid  is  a  liquid  less  Tolattle  than  propionic  acid,  and  hay- 
ing the  odor  of  trichloracetic  acid.  Nascent  hydrogen  conyerts  it  into 
propionic  acid. 

Bramopropionie  acid,  CjH^BrOi,  produced  by  the  action  of  bromine  on 
propionic  acid,  is  conyerted  by  alcoholic  ammonia  into  alanine,  or  amido' 
propiarde  acid: 

CjHjBrO,        +        2NH,        =        C,H5(NHj)0,        +        NH^Br. 
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Alftnlne,  homologoas  with  gljoooine  and  isomeric  with  mrcodne  (p.  614), 
is  also  produced  by  boiling  a  mixture  of  aldehyde-ammonia  and  hydro- 
cyanic acid  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid: 


CAO.NH,    +    CNH    + 
Aldehyde- 


HCl  +  OH,  =  NH^a  +  C,H,NO,. 

Alanine. 


ammonia. 

On  eyaporating  the  solution,  extracting  the  hydrochloride  of  alanine  with 
alcohol,  and  separating  the  hydrochloric  acid  by  hydrated  lead  oxide,  m 
solution  is  obtained  containing  alanine  in  combination  with  lead  oxide, 
f^om  which  the  alanine  may  be  separated  by  saturating  the  solution  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  filtering,  and  evaporating.  It  forms  rhombic  prisms 
of  a  pearly  lustre,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  sparingly  soluble  in  ether. 
Alanine,  lixe  glycocine,  combines  with  acids,  bases,  and  salts. 

Nitrous  acid  conyerts  alanine  into  lactic  or  oxypropionic  acid,  C^H^Oi, 
the  reaction  being  exactly  similar  to  that  by  which  glycocine  is  conyerted 
into  glycoUic  acid. 

Bntjrio  Aoid,  C4HgO|saC4H,0(OH).  — Acids  haying  this  composition,  are 
obtained  by  the  following  synthetical  processes : 

«.  By  the  action  of  ethyl-iodide  on  monosodic  ethyl  acetate  (p.  600),  and 
decomposition  of  the  resulting  ethylio  ethyl-acetate  with  potash:  the  pro> 
daci  thus  obtained  is  ethyl-acetic  or  normal  butyric  acid : 

CH.C.H4 
Nal         -». 


CH,Na 

COOC,H, 

Monosodic 

ethyl-acetate. 

CH,C|H| 

AoOCjH, 

Ethylio 

ethyl-acetate. 


+        C,H.I        = 

Ethyl 
iodide. 


HOH         =     C,H,(OH)     + 


k 


Water. 


Ethyl 
alcohol. 


JOOC.H, 

Ethylic 
ethyl-acetate. 

CH2C|Hg 

COOH 

Ethylacetio 

acid. 


0,  Bisodic  ethyl-acetate,  treated  in  like  manner  with  methyl-iodide,  yields 
dimethylic  ethyl-acetate: 

CHNa,  £JH{CH,), 

I  +        2CH,I       =        2NaI         +      [ 

COOCjH,  COOC,Hg; 

and  this  compound,  treated  with  potash,  is  conyerted  into  dimethyl-aoetic 

CH(CH,), 
or  isobutyric  acid, 

COOH 
Ethylacetic  acid  boUs  at  lei^  G.  {Z212?  F.),  dimethylacetio  acid  at  162?C. 
(805^  F.)  (Frankland  and  Duppa). 

Butyric  acid,  identical  with  the  first  of  these  synthetical  products,  occurs 
ready-formed  in  tamarinds  and  a  few  other  plants,  and  in  certain  beetles, 
and  is  obtained  artificially  by  several  processes. 

1.  By  oxidation  of  primary  butyl  alcohol.* — 2.  By  saponification  of  ordi- 
nary butter,  which  contains  tributyrin : 

{CfiiV^^XOCfi^O)^    +    8K0H    ==    SO^H^OH    +    O-HsfOH,) 
Tributyrin.  Potassium  Glycerin. 

butyrate. 

•  If  Srlenmejflr'f  Ti«w  of  the  constitntfon  of  the  f«ruentation  alcohols  be  correct,  the  fteid 
prodooid  bj  oxidfttkm  of  bntyl  mioohol  obtained  tnm  foeel  oil,  eboiild  be  ieobatjrric  acid:  the 
point  NqttlTM  Auther  Inreetifatlon. 
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Other  acids  of  the  series  are,  however,  formed  at  the  same  time,  which  are 
difficult  to  separate. 

3.  By  the  fermentation  of  sugar  in  contact  with  putrid  cheese  and  chalk, 
calcium  lactate  being  first  formed  in  large  quantity,  and  afterward  dis- 
solved and  converted  into  butyrate,  which  may  be  decomposed  by  sulphuric 
acid,  and  distilled.  The  conversion  of  lactic  into  butyric  acid  probably 
takes  place  as  shown  by  the  equation : 

2C;H,0,        =        C4H,0,        +    2C0,    +    2H, 
Lactic  acid.  Butyric  acid. 

Butyric  acid  thus  obtained  is  a  colorless,  very  mobile  liquid,  having  an 
odor  of  acetic  acid  and  also  of  rancid  butter.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0'U886 
at  0^,  and  0-9739  at  15**.  At  the  temperature  of  a  mixture  of  solid  car- 
bonic acid  and  ether  it  crystallizes  in  large  laminas.  It  boils  at  164**  C. 
(327°  F.),  giving  off  a  vapor  which  burns  with  a  blue  flame.  It  dissolves 
in  all  proportions  in  water,  alcohol,  and  wood-spirit.  Boiling  nitric  acid 
converts  it  into  succinic  acid: 

2CJifi^    +     Og    =    20H,    +    2CJJfi^ 

Butyric  Succinic 

acid.  acid. 

The  metallic  butyrates  are,  for  the  most  part,  soluble  in  water,  and  crys- 
tullisable.  The  ealeium  salt  C4U,0,Ca^^,  yields  butyrone,  C4HfO.C,H^ 
by  dry  distillation. 

Ethyl  ButyraU^  C.HfO,.  C,H,,  is  a  liquid  having  a  pleasant  fruity  odor: 
it  is  sometimes  used  for  flavoring  confectionery. 

Butyric  acid,  subjected  to  the  action  of  dry  cfUormej  is  converted  first 
into  diehlorobtUyric  add,  C4H(Cl,02t  and  afterward  into  Utrachlorobutyrie 
acid,  CfifXfij.  Heated  with  bromine  in  sealed  tubes  to  160»-200<'C.  (8d2<>- 
892°  F.),  it  forms  mono-  or  dibromobutyrie  acid,  according  to  the  propor- 
tions used.     Dibromobutyrie  acid  is  crystalUzable. 

Amidobutyrie  acid,  C^H^NO,,  or  C4H|(NH,)02,  is  said  to  exist,  together 
with  its  homologue,  leucine  or  amidocaproic  acid,  in  the  pancreas  of  the  ox. 

Valeric,  or  Valerianic  Acid,  C^HioO,  =  0511,0(011).— This  acid  occurs  in 
valerian  root,  in  angelica  root,  in  the  berries  of  the  guelder  rose  (  Vibur- 
num opuluM),  and  probably  in  many  other  plants.  It  is  produced  by  the 
oxidation  of  amyl  alcohol,  either  by  absorption  of  atmospheric  oxygen 
under  the  influence  of  platinum  black,  or  by  treatment  with  aqueous 
chromic  acid,  or  by  heating  it  with  a  mixture  of  caustic  potash  and  quick- 
lime, the  reaction,  in  this  last  case,  being  attended  with  evolution  of  hy- 
drogen: 

Cj^ijO    +    KOH    =    CjH^OjK    +    OH,    +    H, 
Amyl  Potassium 

alcohol.  valerate. 

The  potassium  salt,  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid,  yields  valeric  acid. 

The  most  advantageous  mode  of  preparing  valeric  acid,  is  to  oxidiie 
amyl  alcohol  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  potassium  bichromate.  4 
parts  of  the  bichromate  in  powder,  6  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  8  parts  of 
water  are  mixed  in  a  capacious  retort,  and  1  part  of  amyl  alcohol  is  added 
by  small  portions,  with  strong  agitation,  the  retort  being  plunged  into  cold 
water  to  moderate  the  violence  of  the  reaction.  When  the  change  appears 
complete,  the  deep-green  liquid  is  distilled  nearly  to  dryness,  the  product 
mixed  with  excess  of  caustic  potash,  and  the  aqueous  solution  separated 
mechanically  from  a  pungent,  colorless,  oily  liquid  which  floats  upon  it, 
consisting  of  amyl  valerate.     The  alkaline  solution  is  then  evaporated  to  a 
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snutll  bulk,  and  deeomposed  by  dilute  ralphorto  acid  in  excess.  The 
greater  part  of  the  raleric  acid  then  separates  as  an  oily  liquid  lighter 
than  water:  this  is  a  hydrate  consisting  of  C^Hj^O,.  OH^  When  distilled 
alone,  it  undergoes  decomposition :  water,  with  a  little  of  the  acid,  first 
appears,  and  OTentually  the  pure  acid,  CgHjfi^  in  the  form  of  a  thin,  mo- 
bile, colorless  oil,  haying  the  persistent  and  characteristic  odor  of  valerian 
root.  It  has  a  sharp  and  acid  taste,  reddens  litmus  strongly,  bleaches  the 
tongue,  and  burns  when  inflamed  with  a  bright,  yet  smoky  light.  Valeric 
acid  has  a  density  of  0-987 :  it  boils  at  nb<*  C.  (847*>  FA.  Placed  in  con- 
tact with  water,  it  absorbs  a  certain  quantity,  and  is  itself  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent soluble. 

Yalerio  acid  is  active  or  inaotiye  to  polarised  light,  accordingly  as  it  has 
been  prepared  from  active  or  inactive  amyl  alcohol.  That  which  has  been 
prepared  from  the  active  alcohol  produces  a  right-handed  rotation  of  43® 
in  a  tube  60  centimetres  long.* 

The  metallic  valerates  are  not  of  much  importance ;  several  of  them  are 
orystallixable.  The  nlver-Mlt  contains  C^H^O^g.  A  solution  of  potassium 
valerate,  subjected  to  electrolysis,  yields  dibutyl,C0Hp  (p.  475). 

Mhyl  valerate,  CgH,0, .  C,Hj,  is  obtained  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  valeric  acid.  Ammonia  converts  it  into  vale- 
ramide,  CfM^ONHy 

Chlobovalsbio  Acids. — TMcUorovaUrie  acid,  Cflfilfi^  obtained  by  the 
prolonged  action  of  chlorine  on  valeric  acid  in  the  dark,  aided  toward  the 
end  of  the  process  by  a  gentle  heat,  is  an  oily  liquid,  becoming  very  viscid 
at  18°  C.  (64°  F.),  perfectlv  mobile  at  SO^'  G.  (86<>  F.).  In  contact  with 
water  it  forms  a  very  viscia  hydrate,  which  sinks  to  the  bottom.  It  dis- 
solves in  aqueous  alkalies,  and  is  precipitated  by  acids  in  its  original  state. 

Tetraeh!4>rovaUrie  add,  ^fiJ^^fir  is  the  ultimate  product  of  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  the  preceding  substance,  aided  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  It  is  a 
semifluid,  colorless  oil,  destitute  of  odor,  of  powerful  pungent  taste,  and 
heavier  than  water.  It  can  neither  be  solidified  by  cold  nor  distilled  with- 
out decomposition.  In  contact  with  water,  it  forms  a  hydrate  containing 
OgHgCl^O, .  OH,  which  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether. 

Iwmerie  form»  of  Valeric  add.  —  The  formula  Cfljfi^  may  include  the 
four  following  compounds : 

CH,CH,CH,CH,       CH,CH(CH,),      CHCH,[CH,CHJ      C(CHg), 

COOH  COOH  COOH  COOH 

Propyl-  Isopropyl-  Methyl-ethyl-      Trimethyl 

acetic  acid.  acetic  acid.  acetic  acid.        acetic  acid. 

The  second  and  fourth  of  these  acids  have  been  prepared  by  Frahkland 
and  Duppa.f 

CH,CH(CH,), 
Ethyl  uopropylacet€Ut,    I  ,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  isopro- 

COOCjH. 
pyliodide,  CH(CH,),I,  on  monosodic  ethyl  acetate,  and  from  this  ether  mo- 
propylacetie  add  is  prepared,  as  in  the  similar  cases  previously  described. 
It  is  identical  in  every  respect  with  valeric  acid  prepared  from  optically 
inactive  amjl  alcohol. 

Trimethylacetie  add  is  obtained  as  an  ethyl  ether  by  the  action  of  methyl 
iodide  on  trisodio  ethyl  acetate: 

OlMB.  Bor  '  V4.  t  Ch«m.  8oc  Joonua  [2],  v.  102. 
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CNa,  C(CH,), 


A< 


I  +      8CH,I      t=      3NaI      + 

COOCjHj  COOC^, 

C5H,, 

Caproie  Add,  CfH^O,  =;  CgH,iO(OH)  =  I         .—This  acid  is  produced  by 

COOH 
the  action  of  alkalies  or  acids  on  atnjl  cyanide,  CjHj.CN  (p.  699) ;  also,  as  a 
eodium-salt,  by  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide  on  soaium-amyl :  CO,-j-C^s^ii 
Ka^=€0(CgH,i)OKa.*  It  occurs  as  a  glyceride  in  the  butter  of  cow's  milk, 
and  abundantly  in  cocoa-nut  oil ;  it  is  a  not  unfrequent  product  of  the  oxi- 
dation of  fatty  acids  of  higher  atomic  weight,  and  is  also  produced  by  the 
oxidation  of  poppy  oil  and  of  casein.  It  may  be  prepared  from  cocoa-nut 
oil  by  saponifying  the  oil  with  strong  soda-lye,  and  distilling  the  soap  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  distillate  contains  caproic  and  caprylic  acids, 
and,  when  neutralized  with  baryta  and  eyaporated,  yields,  first  crystals  of 
barium  caprylate,  and  afterwards  yerucose  crystals  of  the  caproate,  which, 
when  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  yield  caproic  acid. 

Caproic  acid  is  a  clear  mobile  oil  of  sp.  gr.  0*981  at  15^,  haying  a  sudo- 
rific odor  and  pungent  tiiste.  The  acid  prepared  from  amyl  cyanide  solid- 
ifies at  — 9°C.  (16°  F.),  boils  at  198<>  C  (888®  F.),  and  is  active  to  polarized 
light.  That  from  cocoa-nut  oil  boils  between  202®  and  209<>  C.  r395°-408o  F.) 
(perhaps  owing  to  admixture  of  caprylic  acid),  and  is  optically  inactive. 

The  metallic  caproates  are  soluble  and  crystalHzable.  A  strong  solution 
of  the  potassium-salt,  subjected  to  electrolysis,  yields  diamyl,  CjoH^  (p.  476). 
The  silyer-salt,  C(HiiO,Ag,  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  and  crystallizes  in 
broad  plates,  but  is  little  altered  by  exposure  to  light. 

CH(C,H,), 
DrsTHTL-ACBTic  AciD,    I  ,  the  ethylio  ether  of  which  is  prepared 

COOH 
by  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide  on  disodic  ethyl  acetate,  is  isomeric  with  ca- 
proic acid.     It  has  a  different  odor,  and  its  silver-salt  forms  silky  asbestos- 
like crystals,  soluble  in  water,  and  turning  brown  when  exposed  to  a  strong 
light. 

Ahidocapboic  Acid,  or  Lbucine,  CfH^NO^or  C(H„(NH2)02i  has  not  been 
obtained  directly  from  any  derivative  of  caproic  acia,  but  is  produced  by 
digesting  together  valeral-ammonia,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  reaction  being  analogous  to  that  by  which  alanine  is  prepared 
from  the  ammonia-compound  of  acetic  aldehyde : 

aH^O.NH,    +    CNH    +     HCl     -f     OH,    =    C.H„NO,    +    NH4CI 
Valeral-am-  Leucine, 

monia. 

Leucine  is  also  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  animal  substances,  such 
as  glue,  horn,  wool,  &c.,  during  putrefaction,  and  by  the  treatment  of  these 
substances  with  acids  or  alkalies.  It  was^rst  discovered  in  putrid  cheese; 
more  recently  it  has  been  found  in  several  parts  of  the  animal  organism. 
Leucine  crystallizes  in  white  shining  scales,  which  melt  at  100°,  and  may 
be  sublimed  without  decomposition ;  it  is  but  little  soluble  in  water,  still 
less  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  When  heated  with  caustic  baryta,  it 
splits  into  carbon  dioxide  and  amylamine:  CfHjjNOgsssCsHigN-fCOi.  It 
unites  with  acids,  bases,  and  salts.  Treatment  with  nitrous  acid  converts 
it  into  leucic  acid,  C^H^O,,  homologous  with  lactic  and  glycolUc  acids. 

CeHjj 
(Enanthylio  Acid,  C^Hi^O,  =  CtH„(OH)  =   |      .  —  This  acid  is  produced 

*  WanUjn  and  Schenk,  Chem.  80c.  Jonrnal  [2],  t1.  8L 
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from  oenanthol,  or  oenanthylic  aldehyde,  C^Hj^O  (a  liquid  obtained  by  the 
dry  distillatioo  of  castor-oil),  by  oxidation  in  the  air,  or  with  nitric  acid, 
or  with  chromic  acid ;  also  by  oxidation  of  castor-oil  with  nitric  acid. 
Atnyl-aeelic  aeid^  isomeric  or  identical  with  it,  is  obtained  as  an  ethylie 
ether,  together  with  seyeral  other  products,  by  the  action  of  amyl  iodide 
on  disodio  ethyl  acetate. 

CEnanthylic  acid  is  a  transparent  colorless  oil,  haring  an  unpleaaant  odor 
like  that  of  codfish.  It  boils,  according  to  Strecker,  at  212^  C.  (413o  F.). 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  When  heated 
with  baryta,  it  gi^es  olf  sextane  or  hexyl  hydride.  C^H^,  the  baryta  ab- 
stracting carbon  dioxide:  C^^yfi^-=CO^A-CJAi^.  The  potaasium-aalt,  sab- 
jected  to  electrolysis,  yields  £kexyl^  ^is^n* 

Caprylie  Acid,  C3H,fO,=:CgH^O(OH),  occurs  as  a  glyceride  in  the  batter 
of  cow's-milk  and  in  cocoa-nut  oil ;  it  is  also  found  in  several  kinds  of  fusel- 
oil,  partly  free,  partly  as  an  ethylie  or  amylic  ether.  Il  is  best  prepared  by 
saponification  of  cocoa-nut  oil ;  its  barium-salt,  being  very  sparingly  solu- 
ble, is  easily  separated  from  the  barium-salt  of  caproic  acid  formed  at  the 
same  time. 

Caprylie  acid  has  a  faint  but  unpleasant  odor,  especially  when  warmed. 
It  solidifies  at  12°  C.  (54o  F.),  melts  at  15»  C.  (59«  F.),  and  boils  at  236«- 
238°  C.  (457°-460<'  F.j.  When  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  it  is  conyerted  into 
nitrocaprylio  acid,  CgH[|((NO,)Oy 

Pelargonio  Add,  C.HjgO,  =  CgH„(OH),  was  first  obtained  from  the  leayea 
of  the  geranium  {Pelargonium  roteum)^  in  which  it  exists  ready  formed.  It 
may  be  procured  in  large  quantity  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  the 
essential  oil  of  rue  (which  contains  the  two  aldehydes,  CnHj^O  andCjJI^O) ; 
also,  together  with  seyeral  acids  of  the  fatty  series,  by  the  action  of  boUing 
nitric  acid  on  oleic  acid.  It  is  a  liquid  haying  a  slightly  unpleasant  odor, 
and  boiling  at  260«>  C.  (500«  F.). 

Ethyl  pelargonaU^  C^H^O, .  C^H^,  may  be  easily  produced  by  dissolying 
the  acid  in  strong  alcohol,  and  passing  a  current  of  hydrochloric  acid 
through  the  solution.  It  is  a  liquid  of  specific  gravity  0*862,  and  boiling 
at  250^  C.  (482°  F.).     It  has  a  powerful  and  most  intoxicating  yinous  odor. 

The  aroma  possessed  by  certain  wines  appears  to  be  due  to  the  presence 
of  the  ether  of  pelargonio  acid,  which,  in  this  case,  is  probably  generated 
during  fermentation.  When  such  wines,  or  the  residues  of  their  fermen- 
tation, are  distilled  on  the  largo  scale,  an  oily  liquid  passes  over  towards 
the  close  of  the  operation,  which  consists,  in  g^eat  measure,  of  the  crude 
ether:  it  may  be  purified  by  agitation  with  solution  of  potassium  carbonate, 
freed  from  water  by  a  few  fragments  of  calcium  chloride,  and  redistilled. 
The  pelargonio  ether  obtained  by  this  process  was  originally  described  as 
cenanthie  etker^  and  the  acid  as  oenanthic  acid. 

Bntio  or  Capric  Aold,  C^ffl^O^. — This  acid  exists  as  a  glyceride  in  ordi- 
nary butter  and  in  cocoa-nut  oil ;  it  occurs  also  in  several  kinds  of  fusel-oil, 
and  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  oleic  acid  and  of  oil  of  rue.  It  may  be 
obtained  pure  and  in  tolerable  quantity  from  the  liquid  which  remains  in 
the  distillation  of  the  fusel-oil  of  the  Scotch  distilleries  (p*  ^^6)  i^ter  the 
amyl  alcohol  has  been  distilled  off  at  182°  C.  (270°  F.).  This  residue  con- 
sists chiefly  of  amyl  rutate,  C,oH,gO, .  CgHi,,  and  when  distilled  with  potash 
gives  off  amyl  alcohol  and  leaves  potassium  rutate,  from  which  the  rutic 
acid  may  be  obtained  by  distillation  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Rutic  acid  is  a  colorless  crystalline  body,  having  a  slight  odor  of  the 
goat,  becoming  stronger  when  the  acid  is  warmed.  It  melts  at  27°-30°  C. 
(80°-86°  F.),  is  very  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  and  ether,  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  dissolves  without  alteration  in 
strong  nitrio  acid. 
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The  metallic  miaies  are  mostly  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  The  barium* 
salt,  (C,oHj,02),Ba^',  separates  from  solution  in  boiling  water  in  needle- 
shaped  or  large  prismatic  crystals  which  float  on  the  water  if  not  moistened. 

Lanrio  Aoid,  C|,H,^0^  occurs  as  a  glyceride  (laurostearin)  in  the  fat  of 
the  bay>tree  {Laurus  nobilis),  and  in  the  solid  fat  and  Tolatile  oil  of  pichu- 
rim  beans  (Fabx  Piehurim  maj.).  It  is  prepared  by  saponifying  these  fats 
with  caustic  alkali,  and  decomposing  the  resulting  soap  with  tartaric  or 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  likewise  occurs,  together  with  other  fatty  acids,  or 
their  glycerides,  in  cocoa-nut  oil  and  the  oils  or  fats  of  several  other  plants, 
also  in  spermaceti ;  and  is  separated  from  the  mixtures  of  fatty  acids  re- 
sulting from  the  saponification  of  these  substances  by  a  complicated  process 
of  fractional  precipitation  with  barium  and  magnesium  salts,  into  the  de- 
tails of  which  we  cannot  enter.* 

Laurie  acid  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  crystallizes  froM  alcohol  in  white,  silky  needles,  which  melt  at  about 
430  C.  (lOy  F.). 

The  laurates  of  the  alkali-metals  and  of  barium  are  soluble  in  water ;  the 
other  salts  are  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble.  The  calcium  aaltj  (Cj^HgO), 
Ca^^x  is  resolved  by  distillation  into  calcium  carbonate  and  laurostearone : 


(C„H«0),Ca/'       = 

COjCa^^ 

+ 

C^H^O 

Calcium  laurate. 

Calcium 

Lauro- 

carbonate. 

stearone 

Myriitio  Acid,  C,4H^0r— This  acid  occurs,  as  a  glyceride  in  nutmeg-but- 
ter and  Otoba  fat ;  also,  together  with  lauric  acid,  in  Dika  bread,  the  fruit 
of  Mangiftra  ffobonensUf  an  African  tree;  and,  together  with  other  fatty 
acids,  in  cocoa-nut  oil  and  spermaceti.  It  may  be  produced  from  crude 
ethal  (cetyl  alcohol^  by  heating  with  a  mixture  of  potash  and  lime,  its  for- 
mation being  doubtless  due  to  the  presence  of  methal  or  myristic  alcohol  in 
the  crude  eUial  (p.  548) : 


CiiH^O    +    KHO    =    C^H^OjK    +    2H, 
Methal.  Potassium 

myristate. 

Laaric  acid  is  likewise  produced  by  a  similar  process  from  crude  ethal, 
doubtless  because  that  substance  also  contains  lethal  or  laurio  alcohol, 
Ci^j^O. 

Pure  myristic  acid  is  most  easily  obtained  by  saponification  of  Otoba  fat 
(from  Myriatica  Otoba),  It  forms  white,  shining,  crystalline  laminse,  melt- 
ing at  53'8°  C.  (129^  F.).  It  is  quite  insoluble  in  water  and  in  ether,  but 
dissolves  easily  in  hot  alcohol,  and  crystallizes  therefrom  on  cooling. 

The  myristates  of  the  alkali-metals,  Ci4H2,02K,  &c.,  are  soluble  in  water, 
and  not  decomposed  thereby  (like  the  stearates).  The  other  myristates  are 
insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble,  and  are  obtained  by  precipitation. 

Myristic  oxide^  or  Anhydride^  (Gxfirfi)'^'*  is  obtained,  like  other  acid 
oxides  of  the  series,  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  oxychloride  on  potassium 
myristate.  It  is  a  fatty  substance,  having  a  somewhat  lower  melting  point 
than  myristic  acid.     It  is  slowly  saponified  by  boiling  caustic  potash. 

Myristin^  (^t^iY^^iCi^ll^O^),,  the  glyceride  of  myristic  acid,  is  obtained 
by  pressing  nutmegs  between  hot  plates,  exhausting  the  crude  fat  thus  ob- 
tained with  spirits  of  wine,  and  crystallizing  the  undissolved  portion  from 
boiling  ether.     It  is  a  crystalline  fat  having  a  silky  lustre. 

Pahnitic  Acid,  C^H^O,. — This  acid  occurs  as  a  glyceride  (tripalmitin)  in 
many  natural  fats,  often  associated  with  stearin.     Palm-oil,  the  produce  of 

•  Sea  W*ttB*i  Dictionary  of  Chemiitry,  vol.  tU.  p.  474. 
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Elais  ffvianennsj  Chinese  tallow,  the  produce  of  the  t&Uow-tree  {Stilling 
9ebi/era)t  and  Japan  wax,  from  Bhus  tuecedaniaf  consist  mainlj  of  tripalmitin. 
Palmitic  acid  is  easily  prepared  by  saponifying  palm-oil  with  caustic  potash, 
decomposing  the  soap  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  crystallizing  the  separated 
fatty  acid  several  times  from  hot  alcohol  till  it  exhibits  a  constant  melting 
point.  Chinese  tallow  may  be  saponified  with  alcoholic  potash,  and  Japan 
wax  by  fusion  with  solid  potassium  hydrate,  and  the  soap  treated  in  a 
similar  manner. 

Palmitic  acid  exists  also  as  cetyl  palraitate  (cetin),  Cj^H^O, .  CggHjn,  in 
spermaceti,  and  as  myrieyl  palmitate  (melissin),  C|(H,,O,.C|qH0|,  in  bees'- 
wax.  It  is  produced,  together  with  acetic  acid,  by  melting  oleic  acid  with 
potassium  hydrate: 

^n^yfii    +    2K0H    s    C-H„0,K    +    C,H,O^K    +    H, 
Oleic  acid.  Palmitic  Acetio 

acid.  acid. 

Palmitic  acid  is  a  colorless,  solid  body  without  taste  or  smell,  lighter 
than  water.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  abundantly  in  boiling 
alcohol  or  ether.  The  solutions  are  acid,  and  when  concentrated,  solidify 
in  a  mass  on  cooling.  When  dilute  they  yield  the  acid  in  tufts  of  slender 
needles.  It  melts  at  62^  C.  (144^  F.),  and  solidifies  on  cooling  in  a  mass 
of  shining  nacreous  laminss.  When  heated  in  a  dish,  it  boils  and  erapo- 
rates  without  residue,  and  may  be  distilled  almost  without  change.  When 
gently  heated  in  the  air,  it  is  but  slightly  altered,  but  at  higher  tempera- 
tures it  takes  fire,  and  burns  with  a  bright  smoky  flame  like  other  fata.  It 
is  attacked  by  chlorine  at  100^,  giving  off  hydrochloric  acid,  and  forming 
oily  substitution-products.  Heated  with  alcohols,  it  forms  compound 
ethers. 

Palmitic  acid  forms  normal  'or  neutral  salts,  having  the  composition 
CjJIsiO^M  for  univalent,  and  (Ci^^iiO^)2^i^^  for  bivalent  metals,  and  with 
the  alkali-metals  also,  acid  salts  analogous  to  the  acid  acetates.  The  normal 
palmitates  of  potassium  and  sodium  are  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol;  the 
rest  are  insoluble,  and  are  obtained  by  precipitating  a  metallic  salt  with 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  sodium  or  potassium  palmitate.  The  normal poUu- 
tium-aaltf  Ci^H^fi^K,  obtained  by  melting  the  acid  with  potassium  carbonate, 
and  exhausting  with  boiling  alcohol,  crystallizes  in  pearly  scales.  The 
aeidaaltf  C^^U^fl2^.C^^H^0y  is  precipitated  on  mixing  a  solution  of  1  part 
of  the  normal  salt  in  2U  parts  of  boiling  water  with  1000  parts  of  cold 
water.  The  barium-gait^  (Oi«Hg,0,)2Ba^^  is  a  white,  pearly,  crystalline 
powder;  the  maffnesium'SeUty  (C|«H,|02),Mg^^,  is  a  snow-white,  loose,  crys- 
talline precipitate. 

Ethyl  palmitate^  ^}iflzfii'^J^v»  ohtained  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid 
gas  into  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  palmitic  acid,  crystallizes  in 
prisms,  and  melts  at  24^^  C.  (75^  F.). 

Glyceryl  palmitate*^  or  Palmitins. — There  are  three  of  these  ethers — ^viz., 
monopalmUin,  (C,H5)/''(0H),(C,eH„0,),  dipalmitin,  (C,H5)'//(0H)(CrtH„0,)^ 
and  trtpalfnUifiy  (Ci^iKy^^iC^H^fi^)^  The  first  and  second  are  obtained  oy 
heating  palmitic  acid  witn  glycerin  in  sealed  tubes;  the  third  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  1  part  of  monopalmitin  and  10  parts  of  palmitic  acid  to  250^0. 
(482®  F.)  for  twenty-eight  hours.  They  are  all  crystalline  fats.  Tri- 
palmitin thus  obtained  melts  at  46°  C.  (115°  F.).  Natural  palmitin,  obtained 
from  palm-oil  and  other  fats,  has  the  composition  of  tripalmitin,  but  ex- 
hibits three  isomeric  (or  rather  allotropic)  modifications  (like  those  of 
stearin),  melting  respectively  at  46°,  61-7°,  and  62-8°  C.  (115°,  142*>,  144° 
F.):  the  first  appears  to  be  identical  with  artificial  tripalmitin. 

Palm-oil  comes  chiifly  ftW  th»  coast  of  Africa.  It  has  when  f^sh,  a 
deep  orange-ziiiMHBMHHkM^*^^^^  odor:  the  coloring  matter — 
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U&e  nature  of  which  is  unknown — is  easily  destroyed  by  exposure  to  light, 
especially  at  a  high  temperature,  and  also  by  oxidizing  agents.  The  oil 
melts  at  27^  C.  (80°  F. ).  By  cautious  pressure  it  may  be  separated  into 
fluid  olein  and  solid  palmitin,  which,  when  purified  by  crystallization  from 
hot  ether,  is  perfectly  white.  By  keeping,  palm-orl  seems  to  suffer  a  change 
similar  to  that  produced  by  saponification :  in  this  state  it  is  found  to  con- 
tain traces  of  glycerin  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  oleic  acid,  together 
with  palmitic  acid.  The  oil  becomes  harder  and  rancid,  and  its  melting 
point  ia  raised  at  the  same  time. 

Kargario  Asid,  CifH^Or — This  name  was  formerly  applied  to  an  acid, 
intermediate  between  stearic  and  palmitic  acids,  supposed  to  be  produced, 
together  with  others,  by  the  saponification  of  natural  fats ;  but  it  is  now 
restricted,  for  reasons  to  be  presently  mentioned,  to  an  acid  prepared  by 
a  definite  reaction— tIi.,  by  the  action  of  boiling  alcoholic  potash  on  cetyl 
cyanide: 

C,,H.CN      +      KOH      +      OH,      =      NH,      +      C„H„0,K 
Cetyl  Potassium 

cyanide.  margarate. 

The  solid  potassium  salt  thus  obtained  is  decomposed  by  boiling  dilute  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and  the  separated  margaric  acid  is  purified  by  precipitat- 
ing its  ammoniacal  solution  with  barium  chloride,  decomposing  the  pre- 
cipitate with  hydrochloric  acid  and  ether,  separating  the  ethereal  solution 
by  means  of  a  pipette,  and  distilling  off  the  ether.  It  forms  white  crystals, 
melting  at  59-9®  C.  (140°  F.),  and  is  intermediate  in  all  its  properties  be- 
tween palmitic  and  stearic  acids. 

The  so-called  margaric  acid,  obtained  by  the  saponification  of  natural 
fats,  and  regarded  by  Cheyreul  *  and  many  other  chemists  as  a  distinct 
acid  haTing  the  composition  C„}i^p  has  been  shown  by  Heintzf  to  be  a 
mixture,  resoWable  into  stearic  acid  and  other  fatty  acids  of  lower  melting 
points,  chiefly  palmitic  acid.  Such  mixtures  of  solid  fatty  acids,  or  of  the 
corresponding  glycerides,  cannot  be  completely  resoWed  into  their  constit- 
uent fats  by  crystallization  from  alcohol,  ether,  or  other  solvents,  which 
was  the  method  of  separation  resorted  to  in  the  earlier  inyestigations. 
The  only  efl'ectual  method  of  separation  is  to  subject  the  alcoholic  solution 
of  the  acids  to  a  series  of  fractional  precipitations  with  acetate  of  lead, 
barium,  or  magnesium,  the  stearate  then  separating  out  first. 

Btaorie  Acid,  CuH^^O,. — This  acid  was  discovered  by  Chevreul  as  a  con- 
stituent of  the  more  solid  fats  of  the  animal  kingdom.  It  is  most  aban- 
dant  in  these,  especially  in  beef-  and  mutton-suet ;  but  exists  also,  together 
with  palmitic,  myristic  acid,  &c.,  in  the  softer  fats,  such  as  the  butter  of 
cow's-milk,  human  fat,  that  of  the  goose,  of  serpents,  of  cantharides,  and 
in  spermaceti.  It  occurs  also  in  vegetable  fats,  especially  those  of  cacao- 
beans,  of  the  berries  of  Coceulua  indictUy  and  in  shea-butter,  obtained  from 
the  nuts  of  Bastia  Parkii^  a  tree  growing  in  West  Africa.  In  all  these  fats 
it  occurs  as  a  glyoeride,  but  in  that  of  cocculus  grains  also  in  the  free 
state. 

Stearic  acid  is  prepared  from  heef-  or  mufton-tuet,  or  better  from  eaeao-fat, 
by  saponifying  the  fat  with  soda-lye,  heating  the  soap-paste  with  water 
and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  removing  the  separated  fatty  acids  after  cooling, 
washing  them  with  water,  and  then  dissolving  them  in  as  small  a  quantity 
as  possible  of  hot  alcohol.  On  cooling,  the  greater  part  of  the  solid  acid 
separates  out,  while  the  oleic  acid  remains  in  solution,  and  may  be  sepa- 

•  JtecA«reAe«  aur  let  eorpt  graa  ePnrigine  antmalf..    Paris,  1823. 

t  Vor  rsferencw  to  Helnts't  memoini,  im  Qmelia'f  Handbook,  vol.  xvl.  p.  34S, 
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rated  bj  subjecting  the  idms,  after  draining,  to  strong  pressure,  redisaolT- 
ing  the  residue  in  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  leaying  it  to  separate  by 
cooling,  and  again  pressing  the  solid  mass.  From  the  mixture  of  solid 
fatty  acids  thus  obtained,  the  stearic  may  be  separated,  in  a  comparatiyely 
pure  state,  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  considerable  quantities  of 
alcohol,  only  the  portion  which  first  separates  being  each  time  collected. 
But  to  obtain  pure  stearic  acid,  it  is  belter  to  dissoWe  the  impure  stearic 
acid  (4  parts),  melting  at  about  60**  G.  (140<»  F),  in  such  a  quantity  of  hot 
alcohol  that  nothing  will  separate  out  on  cooling,  CTen  to  0^,  and  mix  the 
hot  liquid  with  a  boiling  alcoholic  solution  of  magnesium  acetate  (1  part). 
The  magnesium-salt  which  separates  on  cooling,  is  pressed  and  boiled  for 
some  time  with  a  large  quantity  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  stearic 
acid  thereby  separated  is  repeatedly  crystallized  from  alcohol,  till  it  melts 
consUntly  at  69<>  to  70®  C.  (166»-168°  F.). 

Stearic  acid  is  also  easily  prepared  from  the  fat  of  cocculus-berries, 
which  consists  mainly  of  stearin,  by  saponifying  it  with  potash,  &e.  Ac- 
cording to  BuiF  and  Oudemanns,*  the  best  material  for  the  prcparati<m  of 
stearic  acid  is  thea-buUer^  which  contains  about  70  per  cent,  stearic,  and  30 
per  cent,  oleic  acid,  but  no  other  solid  fatty  acid. 

On  the  large  scale,  impure  stearic  acid  is  prepared  for  the  manufacture 
of  stearin-candles,  by  saponifying  some  of  the  harder  fats,  generallj  with 
lime.  The  resulting  lime-soap,  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  yields  a 
mixture  of  fatty  acids,  which  are  pressed,  first  in  the  cold,  and  afterwards 
at  a  higher  temperature,  in  order  to  separate  the  oleic  acid  from  the  less 
fusible  palmitic  and  stearic  acids.  Another  method,  applied  chiefly  to 
palm-oil,  consists  in  decomposing  the  fat  with  superheated  steam,  as  de- 
scribed under  Oltcebin  (p.  567).  A  third  method  consists  in  treliting  the 
fat  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  distilling  the  product. 

Pure  stearic  acid  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  nacreous  laminse  or 
needles ;  it  is  tasteless  and  inodorous,  and  has  a  distinct  acid  reaction.  At 
low  temperatures  it  is  heavier  than  water,  haying  a  specific  gravity  of  1*01 
atO*;  but  between  9<»  and  10°  C.  (48°-60°  F.),  its  specific  gravity  is  the 
same  as  that  of  water.  It  melts  at  69^-69-2^  G.  (156°  F.)  to  a  colorless 
oil,  which  on  cooling  solidifies  to  a  white,  fine,  scaly,  crystalline  mass, 
lamino-crystalline  on  the  fractured  surface.  When  heated  it  distils,  for 
the  most  part,  without  alteration.  Chlorine  converts  it  into  chlorostearic 
acid,  GigH^GlO,.  Heated  with  bromine  and  water  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  is 
converted  into  bromostearlo  acid,  CjgH,^BrOy  and  dibromostearic  acid, 
GigHj^BrjOy 

Stearatea. — Stearic  acid  dissolves  in  a  cold,  aqueous  solution  of  alkaline 
carbonate,  probably  from  formation  of  acid  carbonate,  and  does  not  expel 
the  carbonic  acid  and  form  a  mono-acid  salt,  till  heated  to  about  100°.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  stearates  are  decomposed  by  most  other  acids,  the 
separated  stearic  acid  rising  to  the  surface  as  an  oil  when  the  liquid  is 
warm.  The  stearates  have  the  consistence  of  hard  soaps  and  plasters,  and 
are  mostly  insoluble  in  water.  The  normal  potaasium-aalt,  Gj^Hj^O^K,  sepa- 
rates on  cooling  from  a  solution  of  1  part  stearic  acid  and  1  part  potassium 
hydrate  in  10  parts  of  water,  in  white  opaque  granules.  The  aeid  salt, 
Ci^H^OjK .  GigHjfOy  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  normal  salt  with  1000 
parts  or  more  of  water,  and  separates  in  silvery  scales  from  solution  in 
boiling  alcohol.  Normal  eodium  stearate^  G,gH,^0,Na,  is  very  much  like  the 
potassium-salt,  but  harder.  The  acid  salt,  GjiH^O^Na.  GjgHg^Oy  obtained 
by  decomposing  the  normal  salt  with  2000  parts  or  more  of  water,  sepa- 
rates from  the  hot  solution  in  nacreous  laminae.  The  stearates  of  the 
earth-metals  and  heavy  metals  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  are  obtained  by 
precipitation. 

•  jToanial  tOx  pnktisohft  Oheai«^  Izxzlz.  Wk 
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'  Soapa  consist  of  miztares  of  the  sodiam  or  potassiam-salts  of  stearic, 
palmitic,  oleic,  and  oilier  fatty  or  oilj  adds,  and  are  produced  by  saponifying 
tallow,  olive  oil,  and  other  fats  with  caustic  alkalies.  The  soda-soaps  are 
called  hard  loapt :  thej  separate  from  the  alkaline  liquor,  on  addition  of 
common  salt,  in  hard,  unctuous  masses,  which  are  the  soaps  in  common 
use :  this  mode  of  separation  is  called  aalling  ouL  The  potash  soaps,  on 
the  other  hand,  cannot  be  thus  separated ;  for  on  adding  salt  to  their  solu* 
tion,  thej  are  decomposed  and  conyerted  into  soda-soaps ;  but  thej  are  ob- 
tained in  a  semi-solid  state  by  eyaporating  the  solution.  The  products, 
called  soft  9oap,  always  contain  a  considerable  excess  of  alkali,  and  are  used 
for  cleansing  and  scouring  when  a  powerful  detergent  is  required. 

Siearie  ethert  are  formed  by  heating  stearic  acid  with  alcohols,  mon* 
atomic  or  polyatomic.  Ethyl  atearate^  CigHj^O,  ..CgH^,  is  most  easily  obtained 
by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  stearic  acid. 
It  resembles  white  wax,  is  inodorous  and  tasteless,  melts  at  80°  C.  (86°  F.), 
and  cannot  be  distilled  without  decomposition.  It  is  readily  decomposed 
by  boiling  with  caustic  alkalies.    There  are  three  glyceryl  atearaies  or  alearina. 


small  white  needles,  melting  at  61°  G.  (142°  F.),  and  solidifying  again  at 
60°  C.  (140°  F.).  — />M<«ann,  (CjH5)''^^OH(C,8H,*0,).,  obtained  by  heating 
monostearin  with  8  parts  of  stearic  acid  to  260°  0.  (600°  F. ),  for  three  hours, 
forms  white  microscopic  laminiB,  melts  at  68°C.  n86°F.),  and  solidifies 
at  55°  C.  (181°  F.).  —  TSittearin  is  prepared  by  heating  monostearin  with  15 
to  20  times  its  weight  of  stearic  acid  to  270°  C.  (618°  F.),  for  three  hours 
in  a  sealed  tube ;  also  from  various  solid  natural  fats  by  solution  in  ether 
and  repeated  crystallization  from  the  hot  solution.  It  crystallizes  in  masses 
of  white  pearly  laminas  or  needles,  inodorous,  tasteless,  neutral,  and  vola- 
tilizing without  decomposition  under  reduced  pressure.  Both  natural 
and  artificial  tristearin  exhibit  three  isomeric  or  allotropic  modifications. 
Stearin,  separated  from  ether,  melts  at  69*7°  C.  (157°  F.) ;  but  if  heated  to 
73-7°  C.  (164°  P.),  or  higher,  and  then  cooled,  it  does  not  solidify  till  cooled 
to  51  ^^^C.  (124°  F.).  It  is  solid  below  62°  C.  (125°  F.),  but  melU  at  that 
temperature,  and  if  heated  a  few  degrees  higher,  passes  into  a  third  modi- 
fication, which  does  not  melt  below  64-2°  C.  (148°  F.).* 

Araehidic  Aeid,  C^H^gO,,  is  a  fatty  acid  obtained  by  saponification  of  oil 
of  earth-nut  (Araehia  hypogad).  It  crystallizes  in  very  small,  shining  scales, 
meUs  at  75° C.  (167°  F.),  and  solidifies  again  at  78-6*C.  ri64°F.),  to  a  ra- 
diated crystalline  mass.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  cola  alcohol  of  ordi- 
nary strength,  but  dissolves  easily  in  boiling  absolute  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

The  tUver-^altt  OgpH^gOiAg,  is  a  white  precipitate,  which  separates  from 
boiling  alcohol  in  slightly  lustrous  prisms,  not  altered  by  exposure  to  light. 
Ethyl  araehidatey  C^Hg^O, .  C^H^,  is  a  crystalline  mass,  melting  at  52*5°  0. 
(126°  F.).  Berthelot  has  obtained  three  glyceryl  arachidatea  or  arachina, 
analogous  to  the  stearins,  by  heating  the  acid  with  glycerin  in  sealed  tubes. 

Bailie  or  Behenic  Aeid,  C2,H4,0,,  is  obtained,  together  with  other  acids, 
by  saponification  of  oil  of  ben,  the  oil  expressed  from  the  fruits  of  Moringa 
Nux  Behen.  It  is  a  white  crystalline  fat,  melting  at  76°,  and  solidifying  at 
70°C.  (168°F.). 

Cerotic  Add,  C^H^^O.. — This  acid  is  the  essential  constituent  of  cmn,  the 
portion  of  bees'-wax  which  is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  It  is  prepared  by 
heating  the  wax  several  times  in  succession  with  boiling  alcohol,  till  the 

^IMhtt  Chem.  0oc.  JoqnuU,  vol.  v.,  pi».  107,  903. 
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deposit,  which  formB  on  oooKng;,  mella  ftt  70°  or  73°  C.  (15a°-163*  F.),  and 
may  be  furtber  purified  by  precipitaling  it  ft'Om  the  boiling  aleobolie  soln- 
tion  with  le&d  acetate,  decomposing  Ibe  precipitate  with  MrODg  acetic  acid, 
and  erjelalliiing  the  separated  acid  from  boiling  alcohol.  Cerotie  acid  is 
also  produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of  Chinese  wax,  which  consists  of 
ccryl  cerotate,  C„F,0,  .  C„Hjj,  or  by  melting  that  mbiilance  with  potaab, 
and  decomposiDg  the  Tesulling  poEawium-saU  with  an  acid  (p.  M3). 

Pure  oerotio  acid  cryBlalliiea  in  nnall  grains,  melting  at  i8'  C.  (172°  F.), 
and  distilling  without  alteration.     Chlorine  converts  it  into  ehlorocerotia 
id,  C„[I,,CI„Oy  a  thick  transparent  gum  of  a  pale-yellow  color. 
"  'lie,  or  Chmiie  icaz.  is  produced  on  certain  trees  in  China  by  the 

01  a  species  of  eoeeui.  It  is  crystalline,  of  a  daiiling  wbitenen, 
maceti,  melts  at  82°  C.  (ISO"  F.) ;  digaolves  in  alcohol;  yields 
id  and  cerylene,  C^Il^^,  by  dry  distillation.  It  is  niti  in  China 
g  candles. 


icici,  i;   ti, 
Ctrylcn 


C„H„0,       +       KOH       =       C»H„0^       +       2H, 

Uyricyl  Polassium 

aloohoL  melisaate. 

It  bean  oouiiderable  resemblance  to  oerotio  acid,  bat  mella  at  a  higfaer 
lemperalure,  Tii„  at  88°  or  89°  C.  (1»0°-192°  F.).  The  tilttr-imlt,  C^„0^f, 
Is  a  white  preeipiiate. 


Keuteuie  Asldi  ef  the  Berisf  C.H,_0,— AsttUb  SmIn. 

This  series  oomprises  two  isomeric  groups  of  acids :  the 
of  acids  occurring  in  the  Tegelable  or  animal  organism,  or  oblained  froni 
natural  products  by  special  processes ;  the  other  of  acids  formed  by  a  gen- 
eral synthetical  process:  we  shall  designate  the  acids  of  the  first  groOfi  U 
Romai  aaylie  ottdi,  those  of  the  second  as  uoacrylie  aeidi. 

yormal  Aerylie  Addt. 
The  following  are  the  knoirn  acids  of  this  gronp: 
Acrylic  aoid    ...  1,  I  Physetoleic  acid  1 

Crolonic  acid       .        .  ),    HypogKic  acid    \     .        .    CnH,^, 

Angelic  acid    ...  D,  |  Gsldic  acid  } 

Pyroterebioaoid.        .  J   1  Oleic  acid    \  ran 

I  Damaluric  acid        .        .  3,    Eleldic  acid  f        '        '         *-""»•"» 

TDamolic  acid        .        .  3,    DocgUc  acid  .         .    C,^kO, 

Moringic  acid  1  r-  n  n      BrasBioaoidl  p  w  A 

Cimioio  acid    I        ■         ■    Cu"-Os  I  Erucio  Mid  |       "        "         C„H^, 

Most  of  these  acids  are  oily  liquids.  Vhen  fused  with  polaumn  kydraU, 
they  yield  the  polassinm-sall  of  acetio  and  of  another  acid  of  the  fatty 
series,  with  elimination  of  hydrogen,  thus: 
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Cis.HmO.     +    2K0H    =    C,H,KO,    +       CrtH^KO,       +     H, 
Oleic  acid.  Acetate.  Palmitate. 

Generally : 

C.H,„0,    +    2K0H    ==    C,H,KO,    +    Cn-aH,„_«KO,    +    H, 

Thej  are  also  conyerted  into  fatty  acids  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen ; 

C^H«0,       +        H,        «        C^HgO, 

Crotomo  Butyric 

acid.  acid. 

AeryUe  Aeid,  C^Bfl^,  is  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  its  aldehyde,  acro- 
lein, CjH^O,  with  moist  silver  oxide.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  baring  a 
slightly  empyreumatic  odor,  and  miscible  in  all  proportions  wit^  water. 
Its  salts  resemble  the  formates  and  acetates,  and  are  for  the  most  part  yery 
soluble  in  water. 

Acrylic  add  is  conyerted  by  nascent  hydrogen  into  propionic  acid, 
C^H^O,  and  by  bromine  into  dibromopropionic  acid,  CgH^Br^O,. 

Crotoaic  Aeid,  C fifty  is  produced  by  saponification  of  the  oil  of  Croton 
ISffUMtm,  It  is  an  oily  liquid,  having  a  somewhat  pungent  odor  and  an  acrid 
taste,  moderately  soluble  in  pure  water,  insoluble  in  saline  water.  Heated 
with  potassium  hydrate  it  giyes  off  hydrogen  and  forms  two  molecules  of 
potassium  acetate : 

^flfit       +       2K0H       s=       2C,H,K0,       +        H,. 

Angelie  Acid,  Cfifi^  exists  in  the  root  of  the  archangel  {Angelica  arch' 
angeUea),  and  in  sumbul  or  moschus  root,  a  drug  imported  from  Asia  Minor, 
and  probably  also  belonging  to  an  umbelliferous  plant.  It  is  obtained  from 
archangel-root,  by  boiling  the  root  with  lime  and  water,  and  distilling  the 
strained  and  concentrated  liquid  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  also  pro- 
duced by  heating  the  essential  oil  of  chamomile,  which  consists  of  angelic 
aldehyde  together  with  a  hydrocarbon,  with  potassium  hydrate : 

CftHgO        +        KOH        =        C^H^KO,        +        H,. 

Also,  together  with  oreoselin,  by  treating  peucedanin  or  imperatorin  (a 
neutral  substance  contained  in  the  root  of  Imperatoria  Ottruthmmf  and  some 
other  umbelliferous  plants),  with  alcoholic  potash : 

C„H,,0,        +        KOH        =        CjH^KOj,        +        C^H^O, 
Peucedanin.  Potassium  Oreoselin. 

angelate. 

Angelic  acid  crystallizes  in  long  prisms  and  needles,  melts  at  45*'C.  (118® 
F.),  boils  at  190^  C.  ^374^  F.),  and  distils  without  decomposition.  It  has 
an  aromatic  taste  and  odor,  dissolyes  sparingly  in  cold,  abundantly  in  hot 
water,  also  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

The  angelates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 
Caldum  angelate,  {Cfift^^CA^^.  Aq.,  forms  shining,  yery  soluble  laminie. 
The  lead-eaU,  (Cfift^)^^^^^*  ^^  ^  white  precipitate. 

Potassium  angelate  treated  with  phosphorus  oxy chloride  yields  angelic 
oxide,  or  anhydride,  (CbH.O).O,  which  is  a  viscid  uncrystallizable  oil,  boil- 
ing at  240°  C.  (464«F.). 

Pyroterebic  acid,  C^Hj^O,,  is  produced  by  dry  distillation  of  terebic  acid, 
CyHniO^  (one  of  the  products  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  turpentine  oil). 
It  is  a  liquid,  boiling  at  210°  C.  (410°  F.),^Damalurie  acid,  C^H^O,,  and 
DamoUc  acid,  C^H^fOy  are  volatile  acids,  said  to  exist  in  the  urine  of  nnwa 
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and  horses. — Moringk  acid,  ^u^tfiv  ^  '^^  ^^^7  ^^^^  obtained,  together  with 
palmitic,  stearic,  and  benic  acias,  by  the  saponification  of  oil  of  ben  (p. 
625).  —  Ctmicie  acid  is  a  yellow  crystallizable  acid,  having  a  rancid  odor, 
extracted  by  alcohol  and  ether  from  a  kind  of  bug  {Raphigatter  pyntH- 
ptnnia). 

Hypogflsie  Aeid,  C^^^  is  contained,  as  a  glyceride,  together  with  ptl- 
mitin  and  arachin,  in  oil  of  earth>nut  (Araehia  kypogiea).  To  obtain  it,  the 
mixture  of  fatty  aoids  obtained  by  saponifying  the  oil,  is  dissoWed  in  alco- 
hol; the  palmitic  and  arachidic  acids  are  precipitated  by  ammonia  and 
magnesium  acetate;  the  filtrate  is  mixed  with  ammonia  and  lead  acetate; 
the  lead  precipitate  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  the  separated 
hypogfsic  acid  is  dissolved  out  by  ether.  It  is  also  produced  by  oxidation 
of  axinio  acid  (Oj^HigO,^,  an  acid  obtained  by  saponification  of  age  or  oztn, 
a  fatty  substance  contained  in  the  Mexican  plant  Coccum  Axin,  —  Hypogaeio 
acid  crystnllizes  from  ether  in  stellate  groups  of  needles,  melting  at  34®  or 
85®  G.  (93®~96®  F.),  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  potaanum  and 
§odium  talU  are  soluble  in  water,  the  barium  tall  is  soluble  in  hot,  insoluble 
in  cold  water;  the  copper  and  nlver  talts  are  obtained  by  precipitation. 
The  ethyUc  ether,  C^^H^Og.  C,Hj,  is  a  yellow  oil,  not  yolatUe  without  decom- 
position. 

Nitrous  acid  conTerts  hypogseic  acid  into  the  isomeric  or  allotropic  com- 
pound, Ga'idie  aeid,  related  to  it  in  the  same  manner  as  elaidic  acid  to  oleic 
acid.     It  forms  a  colorless  crystalline  mass  which  melts  at  38®  C.  (100®  F.j. 

Physetoleie  aeid,  a  crystalline  acid  obtained  from  sperm-oil,  is  isomeric,  if 
not  identical,  with  hypogseic  acid ;  it  melts  at  80®,  and  solidifies  at  28®  C. 
(82®  F.). 

Oleic  Aeid,  CigHj^O..  —  This  acid,  the  most  important  of  the  series,  is  ob- 
tained by  saponification  of  olein,  the  fluid  constituent  of  most  natural  fata 
and  fixed  oils. 

To  obtain  pure  oleic  acid,  oliye  or  almond  oil  is  saponified  with  potash ; 
the  soap  is  decomposed  by  tartaric  acid ;  and  the  separated  fatty  acid,  after 
being  washed,  is  heated  for  some  hours  in  the  water-bath,  with  half  its 
weight  of  lead  oxide  previously  reduced  to  fine  powder.  The  mixture  is 
then  well  shaken  up  with  about  twice  its  bulk  of  ether,  which  dissolves  the 
oleate  of  lead  and  leaves  the  stearate ;  the  liquid  after  standing  for  some 
time  is  decanted  and  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid;  the  oleic  acid  thereby 
eliminated  dissolves  in  the  ether,  and  the  ethereal  solution,  which  rises  to 
the  surface  of  the  water,  is  decanted,  mixed  with  water,  and  freed  from 
ether  by  distillation. 

Large  quantities  of  crude  oleic  acid  are  now  obtained  in  the  manufacture 
of  stearin-candles,  by  treating  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  the  lime-soap 
resulting  from  the  action  of  lime  upon  tallow.  The  fatty  acids  resulting 
from  the  decomposition  are  washed  with  hot  water,  and  solidify  in  a  mass 
on  cooling ;  and  this  mass,  when  subjected  to  pressure,  yields  a  liquid  rich 
in  oleic  acid,  but  still  retaining  a  considerable  quantity  of  stearic  acid. 
After  remaining  for  some  time  in  a  cold  place,  it  deposits  a  quantity  of 
solid  matter,  and  the  liquid  decanted  from  this  is  sent  into  the  market  as 
oleic  add  or  red  oil.     It  may  be  purified  by  the  process  just  described. 

Oleic  acid  crystallizes  from  alcoholic  solution  in  dazzling  white  needles, 
melting  at  14®  C.  (57®  F.)  to  a  colorless  oil,  which  solidifies  at4®C.  (39®  F.) 
to  a  hard,  white  crystalline  mass,  expanding  considerably  at  the  same  time. 
Specific  gravity  =  OmS  at  19®  C  (66®  F.).  The  acid  volatilizes  in  a  va- 
cuum without  decomposition.  It  is  tasteless  and  inodorous,  and  reacts  neu- 
tral when  unaltered  (not  oxidized),  also  in  alcoholic  solution.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  ether. 
Cold  strong  sulphurio  add  dissolves  it  without  decomposition.     It  dissolves 
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BoUd  fats,  steario  acid,  palmitic  acid,  &c.,  and  is  dissolTed  by  bile,  with 
formation  of  a  soap  and  strong  acid  reaction. 

Oleic  acid,  in  the  solid  state,  oxidizes  but  slowly  in  the  air ;  but  when 
melted,  it  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen,  acquiring  a  rancid  taste  and  smell  and 
a  decided  acid  reaction.  Its  decomposition  by  fusion  with  potash  has  been 
already  mentioned.  Chlorine  and  brominey  in  presence  of  water,  convert  it 
into  dichloroleic  and  dibrom oleic  acid.  Bromine,  added  by  drops  to  fused 
oleic  acid,  forms  tribrom oleic  acid,  Ci^H^iBrgO,. 

Strong  nitrie  add  attacks  oleic  acid  with  violence,  giving  off  red  nitrons 
vapors,  and  producing  volatile  acids  of  the  series  CnH^iO,,  viz.,  acetic,  pro* 
pionie,  butyric,  valeric,  eaproic,  oenanthylic,  caprylic,  pelargonic,  and  rutio 
acids;  also  fixed  acids  of  the  series  CBH^^iOy  viz.,  suberic,  pimelic,  adipio, 
lipic,  and  azelaic  acids,  the  number  and  proportion  of  these  products  vary- 
ing with  the  duration  of  the  action. 

NitrouM  add  converts  oleic  acid  into  a  solid  isomeric  or  allotropic  modifi- 
caiion,  called  datdic  add, 

OkattM, — The  formula  of  the  neutral  oleates  IsCigHgO.M,  or  (OjgH,,0.),M^^, 
according  to  the  equivalence  of  the  metal ;  there  are  likewise  acid  oleates. 
The  neutral  oleates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  soluble  in  water,  and  not  so  com- 
pletely precipitated  from  their  solutions  by  the  addition  of  another  soluble 
salt,  as  the  stearates  and  palmitates.  The  acid  oleates  are  liquid  and  in- 
soluble in  water.  The  oleates  dissolve  in  cold  absolute  alcohol  and  in 
ether,  a  property  by  which  they  may  be  distinguished  and  separated  from 
the  stearates  and  palmitates. 

Oldn*.  — Oleic  acid  forms  three  glycerides,  viz.,  mopolein,  (C8H5)^'^(OH) 
C^U^O^);  diolein,  (C,H.)^^(OH)(C„H„0,),;  and  triolein,  (C^H,y^'iC,,U„ 
>,)3,  which  are  produced  by  heating  oleic  acid  and  glycerin  together  in 
sealed  tubes  in  various  proportions.     The  first  two  solidify  at  about  16^. 

The  olein  of  animal  fats,  and  of  olive  oil  and  several  other  oils,  both  ani- 
mal and  vegetable,  which  do  not  dry  up  in  the  air  by  slow  oxidation,  but 
are  converted  into  viscid  masses  having  a  rancid  odor  and  acid  reaction 
^non-drying  oils^,  appears  to  be  identical  with  triolein,  but  there  is  great 
aifficnlty  in  obtaining  it  pure.  Olive  oil,  cooled  to  4^  C.  (89°  F.)  or  a  lower 
temperature,  deposits  a  large  quantity  of  solid  fat,  consisting  mainly  of 
palmitin  (originally  called  margarin^  from  its  pearly  lustre),  and  the  oil 
filtered  therefrom  consists  mainly  of  olein.  A  purer  olein  is  obtained  by 
treating  olive  oil  with  a  cold  strong  solution  of  caustic  soda,  which  saponi- 
fies the  solid  fats,  and  leaves  the  olein  unaltered.  Olein,  subjected  to  dry 
distillation,  yields  gaseous  products,  liquid  hydrocarbons,  acrolein,  and 
sebic  acid. 

Some  non-drying  oils  contain  the  glycerides  of  acids  homologous  with 
oleic  acid;  such  is  the  case,  as  already  observed,  with  croton-oil,  earth-nut 
oil,  and  sperm-oil.  Doegling  train-oil,  obtained  from  the  doegling  or  bottle- 
nosed  whale  {Balcena  roatrata),  yields  doeglie  add,  CjjHjgO,.  Colza-oil,  ob- 
tained from  the  seeds  of  certain  species  of  Brasnca,  especially  the  summer 
rape  or  colza,  Brasdca  campeatria,  var.  old/era,  yields  braade  add,  C^U^fi, ; 
and  the  oil  of  black  mustard-seed  yields  a  similar  and  probably  identical 
acid,  called  crude  add. 

Drying  oils,  such  as  linseed  and  poppy  oils,  and  castor-oil  which  is  a 
non-drying  oil,  contain  the  glycerides  of  acids  belonging  to  other  series, 
which  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 


lao-aeryUc  Adda, 

Acids  isomeric  with  the  natural  acrylic  acids  are  produced  by  abstraction 
of  the  elements  of  water  from  certain  acid  ethers,  having  the  composition 


I 
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of  oxalic  acid  in  which  one  atom  of  oxjgen  is  replaced  by  two  eqoiyalenta 
of  an  alcohol-radical  of  the  series,  C.  H^+i : 

CH,  CHjCH,  CHjCH, 

HO— C=0       HO— C— CH,       HO— C— CH,       HO— C— CH/JH, 

HO— C=0       HO— C=0  HO— C=0  HO— fc=0 

Oxalic  acid.    Dimethoxalio  Ethometh-  Diethoxalio 

acid.  oxalic  acid.  acid. 

Now,  when  the  ethylic  ethers  of  these  acids  are  treated  with  phosphoric 
oxide  or  phosphorus  trichloride,  they  give  up  a  molecule  of  water  (OH,), 
at  the  expense  of  one  of  the  molecules  of  hydroxy  1  (OH)  and  an  atom  of 
hydrogen  abstracted  from  one  of  the  monad  alconol-radicals,  which  is 
thereby  converted  into  a  dyad  radical  (an  olefine)  capable  of  saturating  the 
unit  of  equivalence  of  the  carbon-atom  set  free  by  abstraction  of  the  hy- 
droxyl.     The  product  is  the  ethylic  ether  of  an  iso-acrylic  acid ;  tbna, 


CH, 

[0— i— CH, 


HjC^C— ^H, 


H,C,0— C=0  *  H,C,0— C=0 

Ethylic  dimeth-  Ethylic  methyl- 

oxalate.  acrylate. 

The  ethylic  ether  thus  formed  is  conyerted  into  methacrylic  acid  by  saponi* 
fication  with  potash  in  the  usual  way.  In  this  manner  the  following  iso- 
acry lie  acids  have  been  obtained : 

C(CH,)(CH^'/ 
Methacrylic  acid  ...  I  isomeric  with  Crotonio  acid 

COOH 

C(CH,)(C,HJ// 
Methylcrotonic  acid.  I  *'  Angelic  acid 

COOH 


C(C,H,)(C,H,)'/ 
JOOH 


Ethylcrotonic  acid .  .  I  **  Pyroterebic  acid 

cr  ~ 


The  actual  formation  of  the  ethers  of  these  acids,  by  the  action  of  phos- 
phoric oxide  and  phosphorous  chloride  on  the  oxalic  compounds  above 
mentioned,  takes  place  in  the  manner  shown  by  the  following  equationa: 

C(OH)(CH,)(C,H,)  C(CH,)(C,HJ// 

I  +  P,0,  =     I  -f    2P0,H 

COOCjHg  COOC,Hj 

Ethylic  ethometh-  Phosphoric    Ethylic  methyl-   Metaphos- 
oxalate.  oxide.  crotonate.        phoric  acid. 

C(OH)(C,H,),  C(C,H,)(CA)// 

8  1  -h     2PC1,=  8J                        +    P,0,+6HC1 

COOCjH,  COOC,H, 

Ethylic  dieth-  Phosphor-          Ethylic                     Phosphor- 

oxalate.  ous  chloride,     ethyl-crotonate.             ous  acid. 

The  iso-acrylio  acids,  when  fused  with  potassium  hydrate,  are  converted, 
like  the  normal  acrylic  acids,  into  two  acids  of  the  acetic  series.  The  dyad 
radical  of  the  iso-acrylic  acid  is  displaced  by  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  de- 
rived from  two  molecules  of  potassium  hydrate  (2K0H),  and  enters  into 
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combination  with  two  atoms  of  oxygen;  and  at  the  same  time  the  two 
atoms  of  potassium  displace  the  basic  hydrogeu-atoms  of  the  two  acids  thus 
produced,  couTerting  them  into  potassium-salts,  and  expelling  the  hydro- 
gen as  gas;  thus: 

CH,CH, 
+    2K0H  =    I  + 

COOK 
Propionate. 


C(CH,)'^CH, 

COOH 
Methaerylio 
acid. 


H 

COOK 
Formate. 


+    H, 


CCCjHJ'^CH, 

COOH 
Methyl-cro- 
tonie  acid. 

C(C,H,)//C,H, 


CH,CH, 
4-    2K0H  =    I 

COOK 
Propionate. 


+ 


CH, 

hi 


;ooK 

Acetate. 


+    H, 


CHjCaHa  C£[| 

+    I 


COOK 
Acetate. 


+    H, 


I  +    2K0H  =    I 
COOH  COOK 

Ethyl-CTO-  Butyrate. 

tonic  acid. 

The  normal  acrylic  acids  are  decomposed  by  potash  in  a  similar  manner, 
yielding  two  acids  of  the  series,  0^  UsnO. ;  but  one  of  these  is  always  acetic 
acid.     Hence  it  is  inferred  that  they  haye  a  constitution  represented  by 

C(C«Hta)^'H 

,  and  that  their  decomposition  by  potash  is  rep* 


tl&e  formula  I 

COOH 

resented  by  the  equation : 
C(C«H-,)^'H 
I  +    20H, 

COOH 
Iso-acrylio 
acid. 


CH, 

COOH 

Acetic 

acid. 


+ 


Cb-,H,p»»i 

COOH 
Homologue  of 
acetic  acid. 


+    H, 


The  formulsB  of  the  indiridual  acids  are  as  follows : 
CH(CH,)'^    CH(C,HJ^^    CH(C,H«)^'    Cn{Cfi^y^       CH(C„H,J 

COOH  COOH  COOH  COOH         *  *  '  COOH 

Acrylic.        Crotonio.         Angelic.       Pyroterebio.  Oleic. 

It  is  easily  seen  from  these  formulaB  that  crotonic  acid,  when  decomposed 
by  an  alkali,  must  yield  two  molecules  of  acetic  acid ;  and  that  the  other 
acids  above  formulated  must  yield  acetic  acid  together  with  formic,  pro- 
pionic, butyric,  and  palmitic  acids  respectively. 

An  acid' isomeric  with  crotonic  acid,  and  differing  from  methacrylic  acid, 
has  been  obtained  by  boiling  allyl  cyanide  with  caustic  potash  : 

CjHjCN    +    KOH    +     OH,    ==    NH,    +    C^H^KO, 


CH(CH,)'' 
Frankland  assigns  to  this  acid  the  composition  CH, 

JOOH 


A< 


There  is  also  an  acid  called  eampholic  aeid^  ^vflffi^  produced  by  heating 
common  camphor,  C]qH|,0,  with  potassium  hydrate.  It  cannot  be  included 
in  either  of  the  series  of  acrylic  acids,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  exhibit  the 
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reactions  of  either.  It  ia  a  white  crystalline  body,  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  decomposed  by  distillation  with  phosphorio 
oxide,  into  carbon  monoxide,  water,  and  campholene,  C^H,^ 


Xonatonie  Adda  bdonging  to  tba  ■eriat  CnU^^ fi,,  or  G.H,»^0(OH). 


Only  three  acids  of  this  series  are  known,  vii. :  sorbic  and  parasorbie 
acids,  both  having  the  composition  CcH^O,,  and  camphie  acid,  C„H,gO,. 

Parasorbie  add  is  a  rolatile  oily  acid  obtained  from  mountain-ash  berries; 
torbie  acid  is  a  crystalliiable  acid  produced  from  it  by  gentle  heating  with 
solid  potash,  or  boiling  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid;  it  melts  at  134*5^ 
C.  (274^  F.),  Yolatilizes  without  decomposition,  and  decomposes  carbonates. 

Camphie  add,  Cyfl-Jd^  is  obtained,  together  with  the  corresponding  alco- 
hol, camphol  (p.  54o),  by  heating  common  camphor  with  alcoholic  aoda- 
aolution  in  sealed  tubes  to  ITO^'-IQO®  C.  (888*'-374«  P.). 

2C,oH,/)    +    OH,    =    C«H„0    +    C,oH,eO, 
Camphor.  Camphol.  Camphie 

acid. 

By  neutralizing  the  resulting  alkaline  solution  with  sulphuric  acid,  dia- 
aolving  out  the  sodium  camphate  with  alcohol,  evaporating,  and  again  adding 
sulphuric  acid,  the  camphie  acid  is  obtained  as  a  solid  mass  heavier  than 
water,  insoluble  therein,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  potassium  and 
sodium  salts  are  insoluble  in  strong  alkaline  lyes.  They  precipitate  the 
salts  of  copper,  iron,  silver,  and  sine,  not  those  of  the  alkali-metalB ;  all 
the  precipitates  are  soluble  in  a  large  quantity  of  water. 


Xonatomie  Asid  belonglBg  to  the  oorioo  O^^^^r 

Hydrobmzoie  add,  C^VL^jd^  or  C^HjO{OH).* — This  acid,  corresponding 
to  the  unknown  alcohol,  Q^tiyfiy  is  formed,  together  with  other  products, 
by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  benzoic  acid : 


C,H,0, 

+ 

2H, 

Hydroben 

Benioio 

acid. 

zoic  acid. 

It  is  more  easily  obtained,  however,  by  boiling  hydrobenzylurie  acid  (a 
product  of  the  decomposition  of  hippuric  acid  by  sodium  amalgam)  with 
alkalies  in  a  close  vessel : 

C„H,,N04    +    OH,    =    CjHjNO,    +    C^H^O    -f    C,H,oO, 
Hydrobensyl-  Glycocine.         Benzyl         Hydroben* 

uric  acid.  alcohol.         zoic  acid. 

It  is  a  crystalline  acid,  forming  a  crystalline  calcium  salt,  (C,H,0.),Ca, 
and,  when  recrystallized  either  in  the  free  state  or  in  the  form  of  calcium 
salt,  is  ultimately  converted  by  oxidation  into  benzoic  acid.  Ita  ethylio 
ether,  C^H^O, .  CjHg,  has  the  odor  of  ethyl  valerate. 

•  M.  Hermaxm,  Ann.  Ch.  Phnnn.  czzzli.  75.  ^B.  Ott»,  ibid,  cxzxtv.  308. 
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Xonatoinie  Addi  belonging  to  the  ■orioi  CaH^^e^^ — Aromatie  Aeidi. 

These  acids  are  produced  by  some  of  the  processes  which  yield  the  fatty 
acids,  Tiz. — 1.  By  the  oxidation  of  the  corresponding  aldehydes  and  primary 
alcohols:  thus  benzoic  acid,  CjRfi^  is  formed  by  oxidation  of  benzoic 
aldehyde,  C^H fi,  and  of  benzylic  alcohol,  CjUfi, — 2.  By  the  action  of 
water  on  the  corresponding  acid  chlorides.  —  8.  By  the  action  of  alkalies 
on  the  cyanides  of  aromatic  alcohol-radicals. 

They  are  likewise  obtained :  4.  By  the  simultaneons  action  of  sodium  and 
carbon  dioxide  on  the  mbnobrominated  deriTatives  of  the  aromatic  hydro- 
carbona:  thus, 

CeH^Br    +    Na    +    CO,    ==    NaBr    +    aH^NaO, 
Bromo-  sodium 

benzene.  benzoate. 

5.  Certain  aromatic  acids  are  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  hydrocar- 
bons homologous  with  benzene. 

The  known  acids  of  this  series  are : 

Benzoic  acid,  C^HgO^ 

Toluic  and  Alpha-toluic  acids,  CgH^O,. 

Xylic  and  Alpha-xylic  acids,  C^HjqO^ 

Cumic  acid,  C-yflifift  homologous  witk  toluic  acid. 

Alpha-cymic  acid,  CnHj^O^  homologous  with  alpha-toluic  acid. 

Bensoic  Acid,  C, H^O,  =  CfH50(0H). — This  acid  is  the  analogue  of  ben- 
sylic  alcohol,  and  is  produced  ftom  it  by  oxidation  with  aqueous  chromio 
acid: 

CeHj.CHjOH    +    0,    =    OH,    +    CeHj.COOH 

Benzyl  al-  Benzoic 

cohoL  acid. 

It  18  also  formed  by  oxidation  of  benzoic  aldehyde,  C^H^O  (bitter-almond 
oil),  in  presence  of  platinum  black,  or  with  nitric  acid. 

It  may  be  produced,  directly  from  benzene,  by  acting  upon  that  com- 
poand  in  the  state  of  Tapor  with  carbonyl  chloride  (phosgene  gas)  whereby 
it  18  conyerted  into  benzoyl  chloride,  and  decomposing  this  chloride  with 
waler: 

CeH,      +      COCl,      =5      Ha      +      CjHgOCl 
Benzene.         Carbonyl  Benzoyl 

chloride.  chloride. 

C,H,0C1        +        OH,       =        HCl        -f        C,H,0(OH) 
Benzoyl  Benzoic 

chloride.  acid. 

Fourthly,  it  is  obtained  by  boiling  hippurio  acid  (or  the  urine  of  cows 
or  horses  which  contains  that  acid)  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  hippurio 
acid,  CfHyNO,,  which  has  the  composition  of  benzoyl-glyoocine,  then  takes 
up  a  molecule  of  water,  and  is  resolyed  into  glycocine  (p.  614)  and  benzoio 
acid: 

C,H,(C^H,0)NO,    -f    OH,    =    CjH^NO,    -f    C,H.O, 
Uippuric  acid.  Olycocine.  Benzoic 

acid. 

This  process  is  applied  to  the  preparation  of  benzoic  acid  on  the  large 
scale. 
Benzoic  acid  is  also  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  a  great  yariety  of  or* 
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ganio  bodisB,  ma  camena,  oIddudIo  aldahTda,  cinnimie  aoid,  cinnuneiM, 
caixin,  gelatin,  &a. 

Uenioid  mcid  eiiata  re«dj  formad  Id  large  qoanllt;  in  MT«rsI  balaami 
and  gum-Tea  ins,  «Bpecial1;  in  gum-beDioin,  a  teain  irliich  eiudea  from 
the  bark  of  Siyraz  btnioin,  ■  tree  groiring  in  Sumatra,  JaTa,  Borneo,  and 
Siam.  When  thii  Bubstance  is  eipoaed  to  a  gentle  heat  in  a  aubliming  Teg- 
h1.  the  benioio  aoid  is  volatiiiied,  and  maj  be  coDdenaed.  The  aimpleat 
and  most  efGcient  apparalos  for  this  and  all  aimilar  operationa  it  the  con- 
trivanee  of  Dr.  Mohr :  it  coasista  of  a  ihallow  iron  pan.  orer  the  botlom 
of  nbioh  the  aubalance  to  be  aabljmed  ia  thintj 
J^f.  IH.  ipread;  a  sheet  of  bibulous  paper,   pierced   with  a 

number  of  pin-holea,  it  then  atretched  OTer  the  Tea- 
ael,  and  a  oap  maxle  of  thick,  alrong  drawing  or  car- 
tridge-paper, ia  aeenred  b;  a  atriug  or  hoop  OTer  the 
vhole.     The  pan  ia  placed  upon  a  saud-bath,  and 
(lowly  heated  to  tbe  requiaite  temperature;  the  va- 
por of  the  acid  condeoaea  in  tbe  cap,  and  the  crjstala 
are  kept  b?  tbe  thin  paper  diaphragm  from  falling 
back  again  inlo  the  pan.     Benioic  acid  thua  obtninea 
aaaumea  tbe  form  of  light,  feather;,  colorleaa  crja- 
tats,  whicb  exhale  a  fragraol  odor,  not  belonging  to 
the  acid  itself,  but  due  la  a  amull  quantity  of  volatile 
oil.     A  more  productive  method  ef  prepariog  tbe  acid  ia  to  mix  the  pow- 
dered gum-bea>oin  very  intimately  with  an  equal  weight  of  slaked  lime, 
boil  Ihia  mixture  with  water,  and  decompoae  the  filtered  aolution,  concen- 
trated bj  evaporation  to  a  amall  bulk,  with  eieeaa  of  hydrochloric  acid ; 
the  benioio  acid  cryatallizea  out  on  cooling  in  thin  platea,  whicb  may  b« 
drained  upon  a  cloth  filter,  preued,  and  dried  in  the  air.     By  aublimalion, 
which  ia  then  effected  with  trifling  loaa,  the  acid  is  obtained  perfect!/ 
white. 

Benioie  acid  ia  inodoroua  when  cold,  but  acquirea  a  faint  amell  when 
gently  warmed:  it  melta  juat  below  121°  C.  (250°  F.),  and  aublimee  at  a 
temperature  a  little  above  ;  it  boila  at  24»°  C.  (480°  F.),  and  eniita  a  vapoi 
of  the  density  of  4-27.  It  diaaolvea  in  about  200  parte  of  cold  and  25  part* 
of  boiling  water,  and  with  great  facility  in  alcohol.  Benioio  aoid  ia  not 
affected  by  ordinary  nitric  acid,  even  at  boiling  heat ;  but  with  filming  miirie 
CKtd  it  forma  a  aubatitution -product. — CAJorint  also  acta  on  bentoic  acid, 
forming  aubatitul  ion-product s.-^fAoiipAorut  penlathloride  couverla  it  into 
benioyi  chloride,  C,[I,0C1. — Benioic  acid  diaaolves  in  ordinary  alrang  eul- 
phuric  acid,  but  is  precipitated  unaltered  on  addition  of  water.  By  fuming 
aulphuric  acid,  howevar.  and  alill  more  readily  by  aulpburic  oxide,  it  ia 
converted  inlo  sulpho benioic  acid,  C,H^O,.  a  bibasio  acid  to  be  deacribed 
hereafter.  By  nascent  hydrogen  (evolved  by  aodium -amalgam)  it  ia  partly 
reduced  to  benioio  aldehyde  and  beniylic  alcohol,  and  is  partly  converted, 
by  addition  of  hydrogen,  into  hydrobenioic  acid,  C,H,gO,  (p.  6SZ). 

All  the  benzoatti  are  more  or  leaa  aoluble  :  they  are  easily  formed,  either 
directly  or  by  double  decomposition.  Tbe  brmoala  ofthealkalia  and  of  OM- 
monia  are  very  soluble,  and  aomewbat  difficult  to  crystalliie.  —  Caltivm  bat- 
loalt  forms  groupa  of  Small  colorless  needles,  which  require  20  parts  of 
cold  water  for  aolution.  T)ie  barium  lallt  are  soluble  with  difficulty  in  the 
cold.  Neutral /oTie  bmioale  is  a  soluble  compound;  but  the  basic  salt  ob- 
tained by  neutrnliiing  as  nearly  aa  poasible  with  ammonia  a  solution  of 
ferric  oxide,  and  then  adding  ammonium  benioate,  is  quite  inaoluble.  Iron 
is  sometimes  thus  separated  from  other  metala  in  quantitative  analysis. 
Neutral  and  basio  Uvi  bttaoali  are  freely  soluble  in  tbe  cold.  SilBtr  btn- 
iB/iU  orystalliies  in  thin  transparent  plates,  whiob  blacken  on  exposim  la 
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Calcium  bent oate  is  resoWed  by  dry  distillation  into  calcium  carbonate 
and  benzone,  or  benzophenone,  C^U^Oj  the  ketone  of  benzoic  acid: 

(C,H,0,),Ca^^        =        CO,Ca        +        CO(C.H,), 
Calcium  ben-  Benzone. 

zoate. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  benzoic  acid,  distilled  with  excess  of  lime,  is  resoWed 
into  carbon  dioxide  and  benzene: 

C,H,0,         ss         CO,        +        C^H^ 

Bcirsoic  Cbloridb,  or  Bxkzotl  Chlobidc,  C^HgOCl. — This  compound, 
derived  from  benzoic  acid  by  substitution  of  chlorine  for  hydroxyl,  is  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  benzoic  acid : 

C^HgOCOH)     +    PClgCl,    =    POCl,    +*  HCl    +    C^H^OCL 

The  two  substances  are  mixed  in  equivalent  quantities,  and  gently  heated. 
A  brisk  reaction  ensues,  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved,  while  oxychloride  of 
phosphorus  distils  over ;  and  when  the  temperature  rises  to  106°  C.  (884°  F.), 
the  receiver  is  to  be  changed,  and  the  benzoyl  chloride,  which  passes  over 
at  that  temperature,  collected  separately.  It  may  also  be  prepared  by  sub- 
jecting bitter-almond  oil  (C^ II^O)  to  the  action  of  dry  chlorine  gas.  It  is 
a  colorless  liquid  of  peculiar,  disagreeable,  and  pungent  odor ;  its  density 
is  1*106.  The  vapor  is  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a  greenish  flame;  its 
density  (referred  to  air)  is  4-987.  Benzoyl  chloride  is  decomposed  slowly 
by  cold  and  quickly  by  boiling  water  into  benzoic  and  hydrochloric  acids : 
with  an  alkaline  hydrate,  a  benzoate,  and  chloride  of  the  alkallo  metal,  are 
generated. 

Bkitzotl  Iodidb,  C^HgOI,  is  prepared  by  distilling  the  chloride  with  po- 
tassium iodide:  it  forms  a  colorless,  crystalline,  fusible  mass,  decomposed 
by  water  and  alkalies  in  the  same  manner  as  the  chloride.  The  bromide, 
CfHjOfir,  has  very  similar  properties.  Benzoyl  cyanide,  C^ H5O .  CN,  ob- 
tained by  heating  the  chloride  with  mercuric  cyanide,  forms  a  crystalline 
mass,  fusing  at  81°  C.  (87°  F.),  boiling  at  207°  C.  (404°  F.),  and  having  a 
pungent  odor,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  cinnamon.  All  these  com- 
pounds yield  benzamide  with  dry  ammonia. 

BcirzoTL  Oxide,  oh  Anhydride,  C^Jl^fi^  or  (CfHgO),0,  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  benzoyl  chloride  on  potassium  benzoate : 

C,H,0(ONa)   .+    CjHjOCl    =    NaCl    +     (C^HjO),^ 

Benzoyl  chloride  acts  in  like  manner  on  acetate  or  valerate  of  sodium,  form- 
ing aceto-benzoic  or  valero-benzoic  oxide,  either  of  which  splits  up  on  dis- 
tillation into  acetic  or  valeric  oxide  and  benzoic  oxide : 

C,H,Oa     +      C,H.O(ONa)     =     KaCl    +      ^»^«^  |o 

Benzyl  Sodium  Yalero-ben- 

chloride.  valerate.  zoic  oxide. 

and: 

2{ciH;o}<*  =        (CAO).0       +        (C.H,0).0 

Valero-bcn-  Benzoic  Valeric 

■oio  oxide.  oxide.  oxide. 

Bento-cenanthylic,  benzostearic,  benzo-angelic,  benzo-cuminic  oxide,  and 
several  others,  have  been  obtained  by  similar  processes. 
Beiuoic  oxide  crystalUies  in  oblique  rhombic  prigmp,  melting  i^t  42^  C. 
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(lOTT.),  and  diBtilling  undeeomposed  at  810»G.  (590<»F.).  It  melU  in 
boiling  water,  remaining  fluid  for  a  long  time,  but  la  ultimately  conTerted 
into  benzoic  acid,  and  dissolyes :  caustic  alkalies  effect  the  conversion  much 
more  rapidly.  With  ammonia  it  forms  ammonium  benzoate  and  benzamide : 

(C-HjO),©     +    2NH,    =     CjHjOCNHJO    +    NH.C^H.O 
ISenzoic  Ammonium  Benzamide. 

oxide.  benzoate. 

Bbvzotl  DioxiDi,  OB  PtBOXTDi,  Ci^Hj^O^,  or  (CfHgO,)^  —  Brodie  ob- 
tained this  compound  by  bringing  benzoyl  chloriae  in  contact  with  bari- 
um dioxide  under  water;  the  product,  when  re-crystalUzed  from  ether, 
yields  large  shining  crystals  of  benzoyl  dioxide,  which  explode  when  heated. 
When  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  boiling  solution  of  potash,  this  substance 
eToWes  oxygen,  and  forms 'potassium  benzoate. 

Benzoyl  Sulphidb,  (C.H^O)^,  obtained  by  distilling  the  chloride  with 
finely  powdered  lead  sulphide,  is  a  yellow  fetid  oil,  solidifying  at  a  low 
temperature  to  a  soft  crystalline  mass. 

DiBXNzoTL,  Ci^HiqO^. — Cupric  benzoate  subjected  to  gradual  dry  distil- 
lation, gives  a  residue  containing  salicylic  and  benzoic  acids,  and  an  oily 
distillate  which  crystallizes  on  cooling,  and  consists  of  dibenzoyl.  This 
substance  possesses  the  odor  of  the  geranium,  melts  at  70°  C.  (158°  F.).  It 
was  discoTered  by  Ettling,  and  subsequently  studied  by  Stenhouse.  By 
heating  with  potassium  hydrate,  it  is  instantly  conTcrted  into  benzoic  acid, 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen. 

Aeidt  derived  from  Benioie  Acid  by  eubetituiion, 

Chlobobxkzoio  Acid,  C^ILCIO^  is  obtained  by  treating  benzoic  acid  with 
potassium  chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid.  Acids  having  the  same  com- 
position are  produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  benzoic  acid  in  sun- 
light, and  also  by  distilling  sulphobenzoio  acid,  salicylic  acid,  or  hippurie 
acid,  with  phosphorus  pentachloride,  and  boiling  the  distillate  with  water. 
The  acids  obtained  by  these  several  methods,  however,  differ  in  their  prop- 
erties. Chlorobensoio  acid  treated  with  sodium  amalgam  and  water  is  con- 
verted into  benzoic  acid. 

Bbomobkneoic  Aoid,  CyHfBrOy  is  formed  by  the  action  of  bromine  on 
silver  benzoate : 

C^HjOjAg        -f        Br,        t=3        AgBr        +        C,H,BrO,. 

Bromine  does  not  act  on  benzoic  acid  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

Nitbobenzoic  Acid,  CfHj(N0,)02,  is  obtained  by  boiling  benzoic  acid  for 
several  hours  with  fuming  nitric  acid ;  and  by  prolonged  action  of  the  fum- 
ing nitric  acid,  or  more  readily  by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids,  ditdtrobemoie  add,  CfH4(N0,).0M  is  produced.  Both  these 
are  crystalline  bodies,  analogous  in  most  of  their  reactions  to  benzoic  acid. 

Ahidobbnzoio  Acids.  —  Nitrobenzoic  and  dinitrobenzoic  acids  are  re- 
duced, by  treatment  with  certain  reducing  agents,  as  hydrogen  sulphide  or 
ammonium  sulphide,  to  amido-bemoic  and  diamido-benzoic  aeidt  .* 

C,H,(NO,)0,    +    8SH,    =    20H,    +    S,    -)-     CtH5(NH,)0, 

Nitrobenzoic  Amidobenzoic 

acid.  acid. 

C^H^CNO,),©,    4-    6SH,    ^    40H,    -}-    S|    +    CyH^(NH.),0, 
Dinitrobenzoic  Biamido- 

•oi4«  benzoic  add. 
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Both  these  are  crystalline  compounds.  Amidobenzoio  acid  is  a  monobasic 
acid,  forming  metallic  salts  and  ethers ;  diamidobenzoic  acid,  on  the  con- 
trary, po8sei»es  no  acid  properties,  but  is  rather  a  base,  combining  readily 
with  hydrochloric  and  other  acids,  and  forming  crystallizable  salts. 

When  amidobenzoio  acid,  CfHyNO,,  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  nitrous 
acid,  two  molecules  of  it  give  up  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  exchange  for 
one  atom  of  nitrogen,  and  are  conyerted  into  a  compound  containing  Ci^ 

2C,H^0,    +    NO,H    =r    20H,    +    C,4H„N,04. 

This  substitution  of  hydrogen  for  nitrogen  was  first  observed  by  Griess, 
who  has  since  shown  that  it  is  susceptible  of  very  general  application. 

By  the  prolonged  action  of  nitrous  acid,  the  compound  C|4HuNs04  is 
partially  converted  into  oxybenzoic  acid,  CfH^O,. 

AcxTAMiDOBENzoio  AciD,*        C,H,NO,    =    C-H,[NH(C,H,0)]0-      or 
C,H^Nfl(CH,0) 

i. — This  acid  is  produced  by  digesting  amidobenzoio  acid 
OOH 
with  acetic  acid  at  180°-140»  C.  (266'»-284<'  F.)  in  a  sealed  tube  : 

C,H.(NH,)0,    +    C,H,0(OH)    =    OH,    +    C^H5[NH(C-H,0)]0, 
Amidobenzoio  Acetic  Acetamidobenzoio 

aeid.  acid.  acid. 

or  by  the  action  of  acetyl  chloride  or  acetic  acid  on  zinc  amidobenzoate : 

(C,H,NO,);Zn-''    +    2C,H,O0l    =    ZnCl,    +    2C,H,(C,H.0)N0, 
Zinc  oxybenzoate.  Acetyl  Acetamidobenzoio 

chloride.  acid. 

Acetamidobenzoio  acid  is  a  white  powder,  consisting  of  microscopic  crys- 
tals, insoluble  in  cold  water  and  ether,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
easily  in  boiling  alcohol.  It  is  a  monobasic  acid,  forming  easily  soluble 
salts  with  the  metals  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths ;  sparingly  soluble 
salts  with  lead,  silver,  and  zinc.  By  boiling  with  hydrochloric  or  dilute 
Bttlphoric  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  acetic  and  amidobenzoio  acids : 

C,H,NO,    -f    OH,    =    CjH^O,    +    C-H^NO,. 

HiPPUBio  Acid,  ob  Benzamioacbtio  Acid,  C^H,N0,  ^  C,H4(CfH(0)N0, 

C,H,NH(C*H,0) 
=  C,H,[NH(C,HjO)]0,  or    f  .  —  This  acid,   isomeric  with 

COOH 

acetamidobenzoio  acid,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  benzoyl  chloride  on 
the  zinc  salt  of  amidacetic  acid  (glycocine) : 

(C,H4N0,),Zn^/    4-    2CtHjOC1    =    ZnCl,    +    2C,H,[NH(C,HgO)]0, ; 

the  reaction  being  analogous  to  the  second  of  those  above  given  for  the 
formation  of  acetamidobenzoio  acid. 

Hippuric  acid  occurs,  often  in  large  quantity,  as  a  potassium  or  sodium- 
salt,  in  the  urine  of  horses,  cows,  and  other  graminivorous  animals;  in 
smaller  quantity  also  in  human  urine.  It  is  prepared  by  evaporating  in  a 
water-bath  perfectly  fresh  cows'  urine  to  about  a  tenth  of  its  volume,  filter- 
ing from  the  deposit,  and  then  mixing  the  liquid  with  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Cows'  urine  frequently  deposits  hippuric  acid  without  con- 
centration, when  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
in  which  the  acid  is  less  soluble  thnn  in  water.     The  brown  crystalline 

*  0»a  J%tfer,  Cbem.  800.  Jonraa],  xili.  236. 
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toluic  acid,  OfH^ .  CH,COOH,  corresponding  to  the  unknown  aloo- 
'^*" ,.  CHgCU^OH,  deriyed  from  ethyl-benxene. 
^     I'ioltde  add  is  produced — 1.  By  oxidation  of  xylene  with  dilute 

id: 

CgH^  +  0,  =  OH,  +  C,H,0, 

.  .^     the  prolonged  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  on  cymene  (p.  600), 
oid  being  formed  at  the  same  time : 

J-:'        CioHj^    +     0,    =    C,H,0,     +      C,H,04    +    20H, 
jx  z '      Cymene.  Toluic  Oxalic 

acid.  acid. 

fnthetically,  by  the  action  of  sodium  and  carbon  dioxide  on  bromo- 


): 


UJi., 


C^H^Br    +    Na,    +    CO,    =    NaBr    -f    C,Hy.CO,Na 
Bromo-  Sodium 

toluene.  toluate. 


1  •  r 


t  .*;-. 


1^  oic  acid  is  precipitated  by  acids  from  the  solution  of  its  salts  as  a 
I  cryst-alline  mass,  which  melts  at  about  175^  C.  (847^  F.),  and  sub- 
without  decomposition  in  fine  needles.     Its  chemical  reactions  are 
. '  igous  to  those  of  benzoic  acid.     By  distillation  with  lime  or  baryta  it 
solved  into  carbon  dioxide  and  toluene,  C^Hg.     Distilled  with  phos- 
vs  pentachloride,  it  yields  toluic  chloride^  CgH^OCl,  or  C^H^CH, .  COCl. 
ng  nitric  acid,  at  the  boiling  heat,  converts  it  into  niirotoluie  add, 
y(NO,)0,.     When  introduced  into  the  animal  organism,  it  is  excreted 
.  oiurie  aetd,  CJRuJ^O^,  a  homologue  of  hippuric  acid. 
-.^  Upha-toiuie  aadf  C.Hg .  CHjCO^H,  is  produced  by  boiling  bensyl  cyanide 
*   h  strong  potash  solution  as  long  as  ammonia  is  given  off: 

CeH,.CH,CN    +    20H,    =    NH,    +    C^H.  CH,C00H 
Benzyl-  Alpha-toluic 

cyanide.  acid. 

M  reaction  amounts  to  an  interchange  between  an  atom  of  trivalent 

trogen  and  the  group  O^^(OH):   hence  the  constitution  of  the  acid  is 

pparent. 
Alpha-toluic  acid  crystallizes  from  boiling  water  in  broad,  thin  laminsB, 

ery  much  like  benzoic  acid :  it  has  an  odor  like  that  of  the  perspiration 
if  horses.  It  melts  at  76-6"  C.  (169°  P.),  gives  off,  even  below  100**,  vapors 
irhich  excite  coughing,  and  boils  at  265-5**  C.  (510**  F.).  It  forms  a  sub- 
ftitntion-produet  with  nitric  acid,  and  when  distilled  with  phosphorus 
l^ntachloride,  yields  alpha-toluic  chloride,  C^H^OCl,  or  C^Hg.  CH,C0C1,  which 
passes  over  as  a  colorless  heavy  liquid. 

Zylie  Aeid,  C,H,oO,  :=  CgH,(CH,)2.C0,H,  homologous  with  benzoic  and 
with  normal  toluic  acid,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  sodium  and  carbon 
dioxide  on  bromo-xylene,  CgH,Br;  also,  by  oxidizing  cumene,  C^H,.,  with 
nitric  acid.  Insolinic  acid,  C0HgO4,  is  formed  at  the  same  time,  but  the  two 
acids  are  easily  separated  by  distillation,  the  xylic  acid  passing  over,  while 
the  insolinic  acid  remains  behind.  Xylic  acid  crystallizes  iVom  boiling 
water  in  needles.  melU  at  108**  C.  (217**  F.),  boils  at  273o  C.  (528**  F.),  and 
sublimes  easily  in  needles. 

Alpha-xyUc  add,  CeH^(CH,) .  CHjCOjH,  is  obtained  by  boiling  xylyl  chlo- 
ride with  potassium  cyanide  (whereby  xylyl  cyanide,  C,H,C1,  is  produced), 
and  then  with  potash.  It  crystallizes  in  broad  needles,  having  a  satiny 
lustre,  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  boiling  at  42**  C.  (108**  F.). 

Ciunie  Acid,  Cj^H^O,  probably  CJRJl^Cfi^) .  C0,H,  homologous  with  ben- 
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loio  and  normal  toluio  acids,  is  produced  b j  oxidation  of  cuminol  or  cumio 
aldehyde,  C10H.JO,  one  of  the  constituents  of  oil  of  cumin.  It  is  very  much 
like  benzoic  acid,  is  conyerted  by  fuming  nitric  acid  into  nitrocomic  acid, 
^io^u(^^)i^4*  ^''^  resoWed,  by  distillation  with  Ume,  into  carbon  dioxide 
and  cumene,  Cfi^ 

Cymio  Aeid,  C„H.|0|. — Normal  oymio  acid  is  not  known,  but  alphaoymic 
acid,  probably  C«U,(C,Uf),COOH,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  causUe 
alkalies  on  oymyl  cyanide,  O,o^it^^- 


■ooatomiA  Adds,  C.Hyi.^Or 


The  acids  of  this  series  are  related  to  the  aromatic  acids,  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  the  acrylic  series  to  the  fatty  acids.  Only  two  of  them, 
boweyer,  are  at  present  known,  yis. :  cinnamic  and  atropio  acids,  both 
containing  C.H.Or 

GurvAxio  AoiD,  C^,0,  sas  C^yO(OH)  =   I  .  —  This  aeid  is 

CO,H 
produced  synthetically:  1.  By  heating  bensoio  aldehyde  in  close  Teasels 
with  acetyl  chloride : 

C^H^O    +    C^,0C1    =    HCl    +    C,H/),. 

2.  By  treating  potassium  benioate  with  chlorethylidene  (produced  by 
the  action  of  carbonyl  chloride  on  acetic  aldehyde) : 

CJRfi      +      COa,      ==      HCl      +      CO,      +        CJSJCi 
Aldehyde.         Carbonyl  Chlorethyl- 

chloride.  idene. 

C,H,a        +        C^HgOjK        =        Ka        +        C,HgOj 
Chlorethyl-  Potassium  Cinnamic 

idene.  benzoate.  acid. 

Cinnamic  acid  is  also  produced  by  oxidation  of  cinnamon-oil  (cinnamic 
aldehyde,  C.HgO)  in  air  or  oxygen,  and  exists  ready  formed,  together  with 
benzoic  acid,  and  certain  oily  and  resinous  substances,  in  Peru  and  Tolu 
balsams,  being  doubtless  produced  by  oxidation  of  cinnyl  alcohol  or  styrone, 
CgHg^O  (p.  564),  likewise  contained  therein.  It  may  be  procured  by  the 
following  process  in  great  abundance,  and  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity.  Old, 
hard  Tolu  balsam  is  reduced  to  powder  and  intimately  mixed  with  an  equal 
weight  of  slaked  lime :  this  mixture  is  boiled  for  some  time  in  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  filtered  hot.  On  cooling,  calcium  cinnamate  crystallizes 
out,  while  calcium  bensoate  remains  in  solution.  The  impure  salt  is  redis- 
soWed  in  boiling  water,  digested  with  animal  charcoal,  and,  after  filtration, 
suffered  to  crystallise.  The  crystals  are  drained  and  pressed,  onc€  more 
dissolyed  in  hot  water,  and  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  being  added, 
the  whole  is  allowed  to  cool.  The  pure  cinnamic  acid  separates  in  small 
plates  or  needle-formed  crystals  of  perfect  whiteness.  From  the  original 
mother-liquor  much  benzoic  acid  may  be  procured. 

The  crystals  of  cinnamic  acid  are  smaller  and  less  distinct  than  those  of 
benzoic  acid,  which  in  most  respects  it  very  closely  resembles.  It  melts  at 
120<>  C.  (248''  F.),  and  enters  into  ebullition  at  298<»  C  (660<^  F.) ;  the  Tapor 
is  pungent  and  irritating.  Cinnamic  acid  is  much  less  soluble,  both  in  hot 
and  cold  water,  than  benzoic  acid ;  a  hot  saturated  solution  becomes  on 
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cooling  a  soft  solid  mass  of  small  nacreous  crystals.  It  dissoWes  with  perfect 
ease  in  alcohol.  Boiling  nitric  acid  decomposes  cinnamic  acid  with  great 
energy,  and  with  prodaction  of  copious  red  fumes :  bitter  almond-oil  distils 
oyer,  and  benzoic  acid  remains  in  the  retort.  When  cinnamic  acid  is  heated 
in  a  retort  with  a  mixture  of  strong  solution  of  potassium  bichromate  and 
sulphuric  acid,  it  is  almost  instantly  converted  into  benzoic  acid,  which 
afterwards  distils  OTer  with  the  Tapor  of  water ;  the  odor  of  bitter-almond 
oil  is  at  the  same  time  Tery  perceptible.  Cinnamic  acid  fused  with  excess 
of  potassium  hydrate,  is  decomposed  into  benzoic  and  acetic  acids: 

C,HgO,    +    20Hg    =    C^H^O,    +    CjH^O,    +    H^ 

This  decomposition  is  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  an  acid  of  the  acrylic 
series  into  two  acids  of  the  fatty  series  (p.  626^. 

Cinnamic  acid  is  resolved  by  distillation  witn  lime  or  baryta,  and  par- 
tially also,  when  distilled  alone,  into  carbon  dioxide  and  cinnamene,  C^Hg 
(p.  60] ). 

The  cinnamatesy  C^H^O^M  (for  monatomic  metals),  are  very  much  like  the 
.  bensoates.  Cinnyl  cinnamatey  Cmnameirif  or  Styracin,  C^H^Oj.CgH^  is  con- 
tained, together  with  cinnamene  and  styrol,  in  liquid  storax  (which  exudes 
from  Styrax  calamita,  a  shrub  growing  in  Greece  and  Syria) ;  also,  together 
with  styrol  and  other  substances,  in  Peru  and  Tolu  balsams,  the  produce 
of  certain  species  of  Myroxylum  growing  in  South  America.  It  is  obtained 
from  storax  by  distilling  the  balsam  to  expel  the  styrol,  then  boiling  it  with 
aqueous  sodium  carbonate  to  remove  free  cinnamic  acid,  and  kneading  the 
spongy  residue  between  the  fingers.  Styracin  then  runs  out  as  an  oily  liquid, 
and  may  be  obtained  in  tufts  of  beautiful  prisms  by  crystallization  from 
alcohol.  When  distilled  with  potash,  it  is  resolved  into  cinnyl  alcohol  and 
cinnamic  acid. 

Atbopio  Acid,  C^HgO,,  is  a  crystalline  acid,  isomeric  with  cinnamic  acid, 
obtained,  together  with  a  basic  compound,  iroptntj  by  the  action  of  alkalies 
on  atropine,  an  alkaloid  existing  in  Airopa  Belladonna  and  Datura  Siramr 
wunnunim 

C„HaNO,        »        C,H,0,        +        CgH^NO 
Atropine.  Atropic  acid.  Tropine. 
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These  acids  are  derived  ft'om  diatomic  alcohols  by  substitution  either  of 
O  for  Hy  in  which  case  they  contain  three  atoms  of  oxygen  and  are  mono- 
basic, or  by  substitution  of  0,  for  H4,  in  which  case  they  contain  four  atoms 
of  oxygen  and  are  bibasic. 

The  relation  between  the  saturated  hydrocarbons,  the  glycols,  and  the 
diatomic  acids,  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Glycols. 

Diatomic  Acids. 

Hydrocarbons. 

Monobasic.           Bibasic. 

CBHjn+, 

CnHto+jO, 

C„H,„0,           C^H^A 

C.H» 

C»H^O, 

C.Hfc»_,0,        C.Hta-404 

CnHsa— fl 

C„Hfc-,0, 

C„Hto-40,        C„Hta_«04 

C||Hjn.^ 

C„Hto-40, 

CoHan-eOj        CbH2ii-«04. 

&o. 

&0. 
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JMatomio  and  XonobAiie  Aoids. 

1.— iMtio  BcriM,  CHtaO,. 

The  acids  of  this  series  may  be  dirided  into  two  groups,  distingoished 
as  normal  iaetk  aeidt  and  iioiaetie  addt.    The  known  members  of  the  series 


Gljeollio  or  Ozjaeetic  acid,  C,H.O|. 

Lactic  or  Oxypropionic  acid,  CpH^O,. 

Oxybutyric  acid,  C^H^O,,  and  its  isomer,  Dimethozalic  acid. 

Oxyraleric  acid,  C^Hj^Og,  and  its  isomer,  Ethometb oxalic  acid. 

Leucio  or'Oxycaproic  acid,  C^H^O^  and  isomer,  Dietb  oxalic  acid. 

Acids  homologous  with  dimethoxalic  acid,  and  containing  7,  9,  and  12 
atoms  of  carbon,  have  also  been  obtained. 

The  normal  lactic  acids  correspond  to  the  diatomic  alcohols  homologous 
with  sthenic  alcohol  (glycol) ;  thus : 


CiH^iOH 

C|»-.iH„-aOH 

1 
CH,OH 

COOH 

Diatomic 

Normal  acid  of 

alcohoL 

lactic  series. 

If  in  the  second  formula  we  make  n  successirely  equal  to  1,  2,  3,  &e., 
we  get  the  series: 

OH  CH,OH  C^40H  C,H,OH 

COOH  COOH  COOH  COOH 

Carbonic     GlycoUic  Lactic  Oxybutyric 

acid.  acid.  acid.  acid. 

Carbonic  acid  is,  howeyer,  a  bibasic  acid,  for  reasons  which  will  be  ex- 
plained further  on,  and  will  be  considered  by  itselfl 
The  normal  lactic  acids  are  produced : 

1.  From  the  glycols  by  slow  oxidation  in  contact  with  platinum  black,  or 
by  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid.  The  higher  glycols,  howeyer,  are  partly 
split  up  by  oxidation,  part  of  their  carbon  ns  well  as  hydrogen  being  oxi- 
dized, and  a  lower  acid  of  the  series  produced ;  thus  amylene  glycol  yields 
oxybutyric  instead  of  oxyyaleric  acid. 

2.  By  the  action  of  moist  siWer  oxide  on  the  monochlorinated  or  mono- 
brominated  fatty  acids  (p.  708),  e.  g. : 

C^HjClO,     +    AgHO    =    AgCl    +    CjHeO, 
Chloropro-  Lactic 

pionic  acid.  acid. 

By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  the  amidated  deriTatives  of  the  fatty 
acids: 

CjHjNO,    4-    NOgH    =    C,H^O,    +    OH,    +    N, 
Amidacetic  acia  GlycolUo 

(glycocine).  acid. 

C(C.H,.+,)dOH 
The  Uolaetie  addt  are  represented  by  the  general  formula,  | 

COOH 

They  are  obtained  in  the  form  of  ethers  by  the  action  of  the  sinc-com- 
ponnd  of  an  alcohol -radical,  C|,Hsn4.,,  on  a  neutral  ether  of  oxalic  acid  con- 
taining a  radicr'    *  '^ e  series,  such  as  diethylic  oxalate.     The  reac- 
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tion  consists  in  the  replacement  of  an  atom  of  oxygen  in  the  oxalic  ether 
bj  two  equivalents  of  alcohol-radical,  and  the  simultaneous  replacement  of 
an  equivalent  of  ethyl,  methyl,  &c.,  in  the  oxalic  ether  by  an  equivalent  * 
of  line,  whereby  an  ether  of  zinc-diethyloxalic  acid,  &c.,  is  produced,  which 
by  certain  obvious  transformations  may  be  converted  into  the  required 
acid;  thus: 

COOCH,  C(C,H,),OZn' 

I  +    2Zn'C,H.  =  Zn^(CH,)0    +        I 
COOCH^  COOCH, 

Dimethylic  Zinc  Zinc  Methylic  zinco- 

oxalate.  methide.        methylate.  diethoxalate. 

C(C,H5)gOZn^  C(C,H,),OH 

I                    +  HOH      »      Zn'HO        +         f  '  '^^ 

COOCH,  COOCH, 

Methylic  zinco-  Water.                Zinc                        Methylto 

diethoxalate.  hydrate.                  diethoxalate. 

The  methylic  diethoxalate  is  easily  decomposed  by  baryta-water,  yield- 
ing methyl  alcohol  and  barium  diethoxalate : 

C(C,HJ,OH  C(C,H5),0H 

J,^.„         +      ^•'^^      =     ^°»(^^>      +       J, 
COOCH,  COOBa^ 

Methylic  Barium 

diethoxalate.  diethoxalate. 

And  this  salt  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  yields  diethoxalic  acid, 
C(C,H,),OH 

y  isomeric  with  leacio  acid. 
OOH 

In  the  first  stage  of  the  process  it  is  found  best  to  use  a  mixture  of  ethyl 
iodide  with  metallic  sine,  which  produces  sinc-ethide,  instead  of  the  latter 
compoand  previously  prepared.  The  other  isolactic  ethers  are  prepared 
in  a  similar  manner. 

The  acids  of  either  group  are  reduced  by  hydriodic  acid  to  the  corre- 
sponding acids  of  the  acetic  series ;  e,  g. : 

C,H,0,      +      2HI      =      C,HeO,      +      OH,  +      I, 
Lactic  Propionic 

acid.  acid. 

The  ethereal  salts  of  the  isolactic  acids  are  converted  by  phosphorus  tri- 
chloride or  pentoxide,  into  ethers  of  the  iso-acrylic  acids  (p.  625) ;  the 
ethereal  salts  of  the  normal  lactic  acids  do  not  exhibit  this  reaction. 

The  normal  lactic  acids,  when  heated,  give  up  a  molecule  of  water,  and 
are  converted  into  oxygen  ethers  or  anhydrides ;  e.  g, : 

C,H,0,        —        OH,        ss        C,H.O, 
Lactic  Lactide. 

acid. 

Two  molecules  of  a  normal  lactic  acid  may  also  be  deprived  of  a  molecule 
of  water,  thereby  producing  a  condensed  acid,  analogous  to  the  polyethenic 
alcohols ;  e,  g. : 

2C,H,0,         —        OH,         =         CH„oO, 
Lactic  Dilactic 

acid.  acid. 

•  To  •impliiy  the  eqnatloDB,  we  have  made  use  of  the  eqttivalaU  (32-6)  inatead  of  the  atom 
(46)  of  lioc,  denotiDg  it  by  the  symbol  Zn'. 


^ 
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cn,0H 

OljMlUo  Aoid,  C,H40s    =     I  .  —  This  acid  is  produoed  in  aTariety 

COOH 
of  reactions,  seyeral  of  which  have  been  already  mentioned,  yix.,  the  oxi- 
dation of  glycol  by  contact  with  platinum  black  or  by  treatment  with  dilute 
nitric  aoid ;  the  decomposition  of  beuzoglycollic  acid  by  boiling  with  water ; 
the  decomposition  of  glycocine  by  nitrous  acid ;  the  action  of  water  or 
alkalies  on  bromacetic  and  chloraoetic  acid,  or  their  salts  (pp.  603,  614, 
638),  0. y.,  by  boiling  silver  bromacetate  with  water: 

C,H,BrAgO,        +        OH,        a        AgBr        +        C^H^O, 

It  is  also  produced :  c.  By  the  action  of  alkalies  on  glyoxal  and  glyoxylie 
acid: 

C,H,0,        +        OH,        =        CjH^O, 
Gly  ozaL  GlycolUc  acid. 

2C^Tifi^        =        C,H,04        +        CjH^O,        4-        OH^ 
Glyoxylio  Oxalic  GlycoUic 

acid.  acid.  acid. 

fi.  Together  with  glyoxal,  glyoxylie  aoid,  and  other  products  by  the  ac- 
tion of  nitric  acid  upon  alcohol. 

y.  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  (eTolred  by  ilno  and  salphorio 
acid)  upon  oxalic  acid: 

CtH,04        +         2H,        =5        OH,        +        CjH^O^ 
Oxalio  Gljcolho 

acid.  acid. 

Glycollic  acid  differs  somewhat  in  its  properties,  according  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  prepared,  being  sometimes  syrupy  and  uncrystallizable, 
sometimes  separating  from  its  solution  in  ether  in  large  regular  crystals. 
It  has  a  Tory  sour  taste,  dissoWes  easily  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  melts 
at  78®  or  79*>C.  (172«-174<»  F.) ;  begins  to  boil  at  lOO®;  decomposes  when 
heated  to  aboTO  160*'  C.  (802°  F.).  All  the  glyoollates  are  more  or  less  sola- 
ble  and  crystallizable. 

Diglyeollic  acid,  ^A^fi^  =  20,H^0,  —  OH,,  also  called  Paramalic  add,  — 
This  acid,  isomeric  with  malic  acid,  and  related  to  glycollic  acid  in  the 
same  manner  as  diethenic  alcohol  to  glycol,  is  produced  by  the  dehydra- 
tion of  glycollic  aoid,  and  by  the  oxidation  of  diethenic  or  triethenic  alco- 
hol. It  is  also  formed  in  the  preparation  of  glycollic  acid  by  heating 
sodium  chloracetate  with  caustic  soda,  wMoh  in  fact  is  the  process  by  which 
it  was  first  obtained  : 

C,H,C10^     +     2NaH0     =     Naa     +      OH,     +     C,H,NaO^ 

Chloraoetic  Sodium  gly- 

acid.  collate. 

+.       C,H,NaO,        88        NaCl        -|-        C.H^O, 
loracetio  Sodium  DiglycoUio 

acid.  glycollate.  acid. 

Diglyeollic  acid  is  a  crystalline  bibasio  acid,  forming  with  uniyalent 
metals,  normal  salU  containing  Cfi^WO^,  and  acid  salts,  Cfi^fig\  with 
bivalent  metals  it  forms  only  normal  salts,  Qfi^^'O^. 

CjH^OH  r  HC.H.OH 

Lactie  Acid,  C,HeO,  =   1  otQ\0^'         ,—^f  this  acid  there  are 

COOH  ( OH 

two  modifications:  one  called  ordinary  lactic  acidj  produced  by  a  peculiar 
fermentation  of   sugar;    the  second,   called  paralactie  or  tarcolaeiie  acid. 


C.H.CIO, 
ChloracetK 
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existing  in  muscular  flesh.     The  difference  of  constitution  between  these 
two  acids  is  represented  by  the  following  formulso : 


CH, 


CHjOH 

IHOH  CH, 

COOH  COOH 

Ordinary  lactic  acid.        Paralactio  acid. 

Ordinary  lactic  acid  is  also  produced  by  the  first  three  general  methods 
giTen  on  page  642,  yiz.,  by  the  slow  oxidation  of  propene  glycol;  by  the 
action  of  moist  silyer  oxide  on  chloro-propionic  or  bromo-propionic  acid ; 
and  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  alanine ;  further,  by  the  following 
special  processes : 

«.  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  pyruTic  acid : 

CjH^O,        4-        H,        ==        C,H,Oy 

fi.  By  the  action  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  water  on  acetic  aldehyde : 

CH, 


CH. 


CO'^H 
Aldehyde. 


CNH 


=        CHOH 
CN 


CH, 
CHOH 


Hydrocyanic    Unknown  inter- 
acid,      mediate  compound. 

CH. 


+        20H,        = 


NH. 


+        CHOH 


k 


JOOH 
Lactic  acid. 


Intermediate 
compound. 

Paralaetic  acid  is  produced: — 1.  By  heating  ethene  chlorohydrate  with 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  cyanide,  and  boiling  the  resulting 
eihene  cyano-hydrate  with  caustic  potash,  whereupon  ammonia  is  giyen 
off,  and  potassium  paralactate  is  produced : 

CH.OH 

CNK        =        KCl 


CH,C1 
Ethene  chlor- 
hydrate. 

CHjOH 

CH,CN 
Ethene  cyano- 
hydrate. 


+ 


+ 


+        20H,       =        NH,        + 


CH,0H 

CHjCN 
Ethene  cyano- 
hydrate. 

CH,OH 

CH, 

COOH 

Paralactio 

acid. 


2.  By  combining  ethene  with  carbonyl  chloride,  whereby  paralactyl 
chloride  is  produced,  and  decomposing  this  chloride  with  an  alk^ : 


CH, 

CH, 


+ 


COCl, 


Ethene. 


CH,C1 

=  CH, 

COCl 
Paralactyl  chloride. 
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tn^r 


CH,a  CHjOH 

CH,        +  2H0H        =         2HCI        +        CH, 

COCi  COOH 

Paralactyl  chloride.  ParaUctic  acid. 


Paralaetio  acid  is  extracted  flrom  musoular  flesh  by  cold  water  or  dilute 
alcohol. 

PrtparaHon  of  ordinary  laetie  add  by  Fermentation.  — ^Various  kinds  of  sugar, 
and  dextrin,  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  particular  ferments,  are  con- 
Terted  into  lactic  acid,  the  change  eonsisting  in  a  resolution  of  the  molecule, 
preceded  in  some  cases  by  the  assumption  of  the  elements  of  water: 

C«H„0^  =  2C,HgO, 

Glucose.  Lactic  acid. 

Ci«HaO„        +        OH,        +        4C,H,0, 
Milk  sugar.  Lactic  acid. 

This  lactous  fermentation  requires  a  temperature  between  20^  and  40^  G. 
(58®  and  104®  F.),  and  the  presence  of  water  and  certain  ferments — Tis., 
albuminous  substances  in  a  peculiar  state  of  decomposition,  such  as  casein, 
glutin,  or  animal  membranes,  especially  the  coating  of  the  stomach  of  the 
calf  (rennet),  or  of  the  dog,  or  bladder.  According  to  Pasteur  and  others, 
it  depends  upon  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  fungus,  PemdUium  glattcum  (p. 
521).  The  following  is  a  good  method  for  preparing  the  acid  in  consider- 
able quantity:  2  gallons  of  milk  are  mixed  with  6  pounds  of  raw  sugar,  12 
pints  of  water,  8  ounces  of  putrid  cheese,  and  4  pounds  of  chalk,  which 
should  be  mixed  up  to  a  creamy  consistence  with  some  of  the  liquid.  This 
mixture  is  exposed  in  a  loosely  covered  jar  to  a  temperature  of  about  30® 
C.  (86®  F.),  with  occasional  stirring.  The  use  of  the  chalk  is  to  neutralixe 
the  lactic  acid,  which  would  otherwise  coagulate  the  casein,  render  it  insol- 
uble, and  thereby  put  a  stop  to  the  process.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three 
weeks  it  will  be  found  conyerted  into  a  semi-solid  mass  of  calcium  lactate, 
which  may  be  drained,  pressed,  and  purified  by  re-crystallization  from 
water.  The  lactate  may  be  decomposed  by  the  necessary  quantity  of  pure 
oxalic  acid,  the  filtered  liquor  neutralised  with  sine  carbonate,  and,  after 
a  second  filtration,  evaporated  until  the  zinc-salt  crystallizes  out  on  cooling. 
An  important  modification  of  this  process  consists  in  employing  commercial 
zinc-white  instead  of  powdered  chalk,  which  yields  at  once  difficultly  soluble 
zinc  lactate,  easily  purified  by  re-crystallization.  The  zinc  Isolate  may, 
lastly,  be  re-dissoWed  in  water,  and  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  free  acid.  Together  with  the  lactic  acid  a  certain 
quantity  of  mannite  is  invariably  formed.  This  is  separated  by  agitating 
the  concentrated  aqueous  solution  with  ether,  in  which  lactic  acid  alone  is 
soluble. 

If,  in  the  first  part  of  the  process,  the  solid  calcium  lactate  be  not  re- 
moved at  the  proper  time  from  the  fermenting  liquid,  it  will  gradually 
re-dissolve  and  disappear,  being  converted  into  soluble  butyrat«  (p.  617). 

Lactic  acid  may  be  extracted  from  a  great  variety  of  liquids  containing 
decomposing  organic  matter,  ss  sauerkraut,  a  preparation  of  white  cabbage, 
the  sour  liquor  of  the  starch -maker,  &c. 

Solution  of  lactic  acid  may  be  concentrated  in  the  vacuum  of  the  air- 
pump,  over  a  surface  of  oil  of  vitriol,  until  it  appears  as  a  colorless,  syrupy 
liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*215.  It  has  an  intensely  sour  taste  and  acid  reaction: 
it  is  hygroscopic,  and  very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.     All  its 

salts  are  soluble. 
When  syrupy  lactic  acid  is  heated  in  a  retort  to  180®  C.  (266®  P.),  water 
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eontaining  a  little  lactic  acid  distils  oyer,  and  the  residue  on  cooling  forms 
a  yellowish,  solid,  fusible  mass,  yery  bitter,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  water. 
This  is  dUactic  acid,  (^%^ifi^-=2QfiSy^ — OH,.  Long-continued  boiling  with 
water  re-conyerts  it  into  lactic  acid.  When  this  substance  is  further  heated, 
it  decomposes,  yielding  numerous  products.  One  of  these  is  Utetide^  or 
lactic  anhydride,  CjH^Oy  a  yolatile  substance,  crystallizing  in  brilliant, 
colorless,  rhombic  plates,  which,  when  put  into  water,  slowly  dissoWe,  with 
production  of  lactic  acid. 

Lactide  combines  with  ammonal,  forming  lactamide,  a  soluble  crystallizable 
substance  isomeric  with  alanine  or  amidopropionic  acid  (p.  615).  The  dif- 
ference between  these  two  bodies  and  their  relation  to  lactic  acid  is  ex- 
hibited by  the  following  formulsD : 

CjH^NH,  CjH^OH  C^40H 

COOH  COOH  CONH, 

Alanine.  Lactic  acid.  Lactamide. 

Alanine  may  be  deriyed  from  lactic  acid  by  substitution  of  amidogen  for 
the  aleoholie  hydroxy  1  of  the  acid  (which  comes  to  exactly  the  same  thing 
as  replacing  an  atom  of  hydrogen  in  propionic  acid,  CgHfO,,  by  amidogen) ; 
accordingly  it  retains  an  atom  of  basic  hydrogen,  and  therefore  reacts  as 
an  acid  (lactamic  or  amidopropionic  acid) ;  but  in  lactamide  the  baaie  hy- 
droxyl  is  replaced  by  amidogen,  and  therefore  the  compound  is  neutral. 

Another  product  of  the  action  of  heat  on  lactic  acid  is  lactone,  a  colorless 
yolatile  liquid,  boiling  at  92-2^  C.  (198®  F.).  Acetone  is  also  formed,  and 
carbon  monoxide  and  dioxide  are  giyen  off.  Lactic  acid,  boiled  with  dilute 
nitric  acid,  or  with  dioxide  of  lead  or  barium,  is  conyerted  into  oxalic  acid. 
Distilled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  dioxide  of  lead  or  manganese,  it 
yields  a  large  quantity  of  aldehyde,  together  with  carbon  dioxide.  Hy- 
driodic  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  phosphorus  tetroxide  and  water,  reduces  it 
to  propionic  acid,  with  liberation  of  iodine : 

CfHA    +    2HI    »    CjH^O,    +    OH,    +    l^ 

Paralactie  acid  in  solution  or  in  the  syrupy  state  is  undistinguishable  from 
ordinary  lactic  acid.  When  heated  it  is  conyerted  into  lactide,  which,  when 
boiled  with  water,  yields  ordinary  lactic  acid. 

Lactates.  — The  best  defined  of  these  salts  are  represented  by  the  formulae, 
CfH^OjM^  and  (C,H^O,),M^^.  Barium  and  calcium  also  form  acid  lactates, 
«'  ff-j  {^3^fiM)fi^^^  •  2C3H0O9.  The  lactates  are,  for  the  most  part,  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  and  effloresce  rapidly  from  their  solutions :  they  are 
all  insoluble  in  ether.  When  heated  with  excess  of  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
they  giye  off  a  large  quantity  of  pure  carbon  monoxide. 

The  paralnctates  haye,  for  the  moet  part,  the  same  composition  as  the 
lactates ;  but  some  of  them  differ  in  form,  solubility,  and  other  characters. 

Caiehim  lactate,  (C.H^Og),Ca^^ .  6  Aq.,  is  obtained  in  the  fermentation  pro- 
cess aboye  described,  or  by  boiling  aqueous  lactic  acid  with  calcium  car- 
bonate. It  dissolyes  in  9*5  parts  of  water  at  ordinary  temperatures.  The 
paralactate  contains  only  4  molecules  of  water,  which  howeyer  it  retains 
longer  than  the  lactate,  and  requires  12  parts  of  water  to  dissoWe  it.  — 
Zine  lactate,  (C,H50j),Zn''.8  Aq.,  gives  off  its  water  quickly  at  100°,  dis- 
solyes in  6  parts  of  boiling  water,  in  5*8  parts  of  cold  water,  and  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  paralactate  contains  only  2  molecules  of  crystal- 
lization-water, which  it  retains  with  considerable  force.  It  dissolves  in 
2*88  parta  of  boiling,  5*7  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  2*28  parts  of  alcohol, 
either  cold  or  boiling. — Ferrous  lactate  is  precipitated  in  small  yellowish 
needles  on  mixing  ammonium  lactate  with  ferrous  chloride  or  sulphate.  — 
Ferric  lactate  is  a  brown  deliquescent  mass« 
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LaeUc  EthtrM,  —  Laotio  acid,  like  the  other  members  of  the  group,  can 
form  three  different  ethers  containing  the  same  univalent  alcohol-radioal, 
according  as  the  alcoholic  or  the  basio  hjdrogen-atom,  or  both,  are  re- 
placed; thus: 

CjH^OH  C^40C^j  CjH^OH  C^^OC^H, 

COOH  COOH  COOC,H,  COOC,IIg 

Lactic  Ethyl-lactic  Monethylio    Diet  hylic  lactate, 

acid.  acid.  lactate.         or  ethylic  ethyl 

lactate. 

MonethfUc  lactate^  ^^fii  -  ^s^5«  ^"  produced  by  distilling  potassium  or 
sodium  lactate  with  potassium  ethylsulphate.  It  is  a  syrupy  liquid,  boiling 
at  176°  C.  (848°  F.).     Potassium  dissoWes  in  it,  with  cToIution  of  hydrogen, 

CjH^OK 
forming  ethyUc potauutAaetaU^    1  .  ~  Ethyl-laeHe  add,  Cfi^{Cfi^)Og,U, 

COCjHj 
is  obtained  as  a  potassium  or  calcium-salt  by  decomposing  diethylic  lactate 
with  potash  or  milk  of  lime.  When  separated  from  these  salts  by  sulphuric 
acid,  it  forms  a  yiscid  liquid,  boiling  with  partial  decomposition  between 
195°  and  198°  C.  (388«-888«  F.).  Diethylic  lactate,  C,H4(G,H,)0, .  C,Hj,  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  ethyl-iodide  on  ethylic  potassio-lactate,  or  on 
sodium  ethy late,  and  by  that  of  sodium  ethylate  on  ethyl-chloropropionate : 

C,H4C10.C,H,      +      C.H.ONa    =    NaCl    +    CgH/),.  (C^Hs), 
Kthyl'Chloro-  Sodium  Diethylic 

propionate.  ethylate.  lactate. 

MethyUacHc  add,  C,H4(CH,)0,C0H),  and  its  sine  and  siWer  salts  hayealso 
been  obtained. 

The  alcoholic  hydrogen  of  lactic  acid  may  also  be  replaced  by  acid  radi- 
cals, forming  such  compounds  as  acetolactic  add,  C,H4(C,H,0)0,  .  OH. 

Lacttl  Chlobidb,  C^H^OCly  or  Chlobopbopioiitl  Chlobidb,  C,H^C10  . 
01,  is  obtained,  together  with  phosphorus  oxychloride,  by  gently  heating  a 
mixture  of  calcium  lactate  with  phosphorus  pentachloride ;  also  by  the 
direct  combination  of  ethene  with  carbonyl  chloride.  It  is  a  colorless 
liquid,  boiling  aboTC  100°,  and  decomposed  with  water,  forming  hydro- 
chloric and  chloropropionie  acids. 

C»H,oOH 
Leueie  Acid,  C«H|,0.  =   |  .  —  This  acid,  isomeric  with  dlethoxalic 

COOH 
acid,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  leucine  or  amidocaproic 
acid  (p.  619).  It  forms  needles  or  monoclinic  prisms,  soluble  in  water,  al- 
cohol, and  ether,  melting  at  about  73°  C.  (168°  F.).  and  volatilizing  at  100°. 
When  heated  for  some  time  at  that  temperature,  it  gives  off  water,  and 
leaves  a  syrupy  oxide  or  anhydride.  It  forms  crystaUiaable  salts  analogous 
to  the  lactates. 


fOH 
Carbonie  Aeid,  CH.O.  =  C  <{  O^^.  —  This  acid  belongs  to  the  lactic  series, 

(OH 
so  far  as  its  constitution  is  concerned,  being  derived  from  the  unknown 

rOH 
methane  glycol,  C  -j  H. ,  by  substitution  of  0  for  H,;  but  it  differs  from  all 
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the  other  aeids  of  the  series  in  being  bibasic,  both  the  hydroxy!  groups 
eontained  in  it  being  immediately  connected  with  an  atom  of  oxygen,  bo 
that  either  of  the  hydrogen-atoms  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
groap  CO,H. 

Carbonic  acid  itself,  or  hydrogen  carbonate,  is  not  known,  inasmuch  as 
when  a  metallic  carbonate  is  decomposed  by  a  stronger  acid,  the  hydrogen 
carbonate,  CH,0,,  always  splits  up  into  water  and  carbon  dioxide,  which 
escapes  as  gas.  The  corresponding  sulphur-compound,  GH^,,  is,  how- 
erer,  obtained  as  an  oily  liquid  when  a  metallic  sulpho-carbonate  is  deoom- 
posed  by  an  acid  (p.*  203). 

With  the  alkali-metals  carbonic  acid  forms  acid  and  normal  or  neutral 
salta,  according  as  one  or  both  of  the  hydrogen-atoms  arc  replaced ;  e.  g»i 

{OH 
ONa 
Normal  sodium  carbonate,     CNa,0,,    or  C0(0Na)2. 

With  the  earth-metals  and  other  dyad  metals,  carbonic  acid  forms  only 
normal  salts,  CM^^O^  and  basic  salts ;  the  so-called  acid  carbonates  of 
barium,  calcium,  &c.,  are  known  only  in  solution,  and  are,  in  fact,  merely 
solutions  of  neutral  carbonates  in  aqueous  carbonic  acid,  which  give  off 
carbon  dioxide  on  boiling.  The  basic  carbonates  of  dyad  metals  may  be 
Tie  wed  as  compounds  of  normal  carbonates  with  metallic  oxides  or  hydrates; 
for  example,  slaked  lime,  produced  by  exposing  quicklime  to  moist  air,  has 
the  composition  of  a  dicaloic  carbonate,  Ca^^O .  CO|Ga^^ .  Aq. ;  and  native 
green  copper  carbonate,  or  malachite,  consists  of  Cu^^O  .  CO|Cu^^ .  Aq. 
These  basic  carbonates  may,  howeyer,  be  viewed  in  another  way,  namely, 
as  derived  from  a  tetratomic  carbonic  acid,  or  orthoearbonie  acid^  CH^,04,  or 
C(OH)4,  analogous  to  methane  and  carbon  tetrachloride ;  thus,  dicalcic  car- 
bonate =  CCa^'jO^.  Aq. ;  malachite  r=  CCu'',04.  Aq. 

With  metals  of  higher  atomicity,  carbonic  acid  does  not  form  definite  salts. 

Cabbonic  Ethbbs.  —  The  only  carbonic  ethers  known  are  those  in  which 
the  two  hydrogen-atoms  of  Qarbopic  acid  are  replaced  either  by  two  equiv- 
alents of  a  monad  alcohol-radicaU  or  by  one  equivalent  of  a  monad  alco- 
hol-radical and  one  equivalent  of  .a  metal. 

Etkyl  carbonate,  ^^t(^s^5)t*  ^^  formed  by  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide  on 
silver  carbonate : 

COjAg,      -f.      2C,H,I      =      2AgI      +      C0,(C,H5),; 

also  by  the  action  of  potassium  or  sodium  on  ethyl  oxalate,  C204(C2Hg)2: 
this  reaction  is  not  quite  understood  ;  but  it  amounts  to  the  removal  of  car- 
bon monoxide,  or  carbonyl,  CO,  from  the  oxalic  ether.  Fragments  of  po- 
tassium or  sodium  are  dropped  into  oxalic  ether  as  long  as  gas  is  disen- 
gaged :  the  brown  pasty  product  is  then  mixed  with  water  and  disfilled. 
The  carbonic  ether  is  found  floating  upon  the  surface  of  the  wateir  Pf  the 
reeeiver  as  a  colorless,  limpid  liquid  of  aromatic  odor  nnd  burning  taste. 
It  boils  at  125^  C.  ^267^  F.),  and  is  decomposed  by  an  alcoholic  solinion  of 
potash  into  potassium  carbonate  and  alcohol.  By  chlorine  in  diffused  day- 
light it  is  converted  into  tetrachlorethyl  carbonate,  CO,.  (CgH^Cl,),,  and  in 
sunshine  into  pentachlorethyl  carbonate,  ^OJ^Cj^^^ 

Ethyl'potattium  carbonatey  CO,(C,Hg)K,  is  produced  by  passing  carbonic 
acid  gas  into  a  cooled  solution  of  potassium  hydrate  in  absolute  alcohol : 

C,H,0    -f    KHO    -f    CO,    =    OH,    -f    C0,.(C,H4)K. 

It  is  a  white  nacreous  salt,  decomposed  by  water  into  potassium  carbonate 
and  alcohol. 
6o 
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Ethyl-methyl  carbonate,  CO,(G,H()(CHA  is  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixian 
of  ethyl-potassium  sulphate  and  methyl-potassium  carbonate : 

S04.(C,Hg)K    +    CO,.{CH,)K   =    SO^K,    -f-    CO^C^,)(CH,). 

Methfl'barmm  carbonate,  [CO^)JCE^)^tL^^,  is  obtained  as  a  white  pre- 
cipitate by  passing  carbonic  aom  gas  into  a  solution  of  baryta  in  methyl 
alcohol. 

Carbonates  of  butyl,  amyl,  and  oUyl,  analogous  in  composition  to  ethyl 
carbonate,  have  also  been  obtained.  Phenyl  hydrogen  carbonate,  or  acid 
phenyl  carbonate,  CO,(C0Hf)H,  is  identical  with  salicylic  acid,  which  will  be 
described  further  on. 

£thyl  orthocarbonate,*  C!(0C,H()4,  is  produced  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
chloropicrin  (trichloro-nitromethane)  with  absolute  alcohol  and  sodium : 

C(NO,)Clj    +    4C,HpNaO    =    SNaCl    -f    NOJNa    +    C(OC,HA 
Chloropicrin.  Sodium  Sodium         Sodium       Ethyl  ortbo- 

ethylate.         chloride.         nitrile.         carbonate. 

It  is  a  colorless  oil,  boiUng  at  158<>-159oC.  (318»-818<>F.).  Heated  with 
boric  oxide  to  100°,  it  is  resolred  into  ethyl  Mihydroborate  (p.  528),  and 
ordinary  ethyl  carbonate : 

C(0C,H,)4    +    23,0,    =    2BO,C,H5 .  B,Os    +    CO,(C^j),. 

SuLPHOCAKBORic  Ethkes.  —  Thoso  are  bodies  haying  the  composition  of 
carbonic  ethers  in  which  the  oxygen  is  replaced,  wholly  or  partly,  by  sul- 
phur. The  following  table  exhibits  their  names  and  formulsD,  the  ethyl 
and  ethene  compounds  being  taken  as  examples : 

Ethyl-monosulphocarbonic  acid     .        .        .  CO,S  .  ^C,Hs)H. 
Biethylio  monosulphocarbonate    .         .        .  CO,S  .  (C^H^j 
Ethyl-disulphocarbonic  or  Xanthic  acid 
Biethylic  disulphocarbonate 
Ethyl- trisulphocarbonio  acid 
Biethylio  trisulphocarbonate 
Ethene  disulphocarbouate 
Ethene  trisulphocarbonate    . 

The  metallic  salts  of  the  acid  eulphocarbonie  ethere  are  produced  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  of  the  carbonic  ethers :  thus  carbonic  dioxide  unites 
with  potassium  sulphethylate  (mercaptide),  to  form  potassium  ethyl-mono- 
sulphocarbonate,  just  as  it  unites  with  potassium  ethylate  to  form  tbe  ethyl- 
carbonate  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  carbon  disulphide  acts  on  potassium 
ethylate  or  alcoholic  potash,  so  as  to  form  potassium  ethyldisulphocarbon- 
ate ;  and  on  potassium  mercaptide,  or  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  snlph- 
hydrate,  so  as  to  form  the  ethyltrisulphocarbonate,  thus : 

CO,  +  (C,H5)K0  =  CO,(C,H.)K  Ethylcarbonate. 

CO,  -f  (C,Hs)KS  =  C03(C,H.)K  Ethylmonosulphocarbonate. 

CS,  -f  (C,H()JCO  =  COS,(C,H,)K  Ethyldisulphocarbonat^. 

CS,  -f  (C,H,)KS  =  CS,(C,Hf)K  Ethyltrisulphocarbonate. 

The  neutral  eulphocarbonie  ethere  (containing  monatomic  alcohol-radicals) 
are  produced  by  the  action  of  the  chlorides,  bromides,  &c.  of  alcohol-radi- 
eals  on  the  metallic  salts  of  the  corresponding  acid  ethers,  e.  y, : 

(C,H5)KCS,    +    C,H,a    =    KCl    +     (C,H5),CS, 
Potassio  ethyl-  Ethylic  trisul- 

trisulphocarbonate.  phocarbonate. 

P  p.  Aupctt,  qiein.  8oc  Jovnud  [2],  (.  199, 
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The  sulphocarbonic  ethers  of  diatomic  alcohol-radicals  are  formed  by  the 
action  of  diatomic  alcoholic  bromides,  iodides,  &c.,  on  sodium  sulphooar- 
bonate,  e.  g, : 

C,H^Br,    +    CS,Na,    =    2NaBr    +    CSjfCjH^)'^ 
Ethene  Ettiene  tri- 

bromide.  sulphocarbonate. 

The  nentral  sulphocarbonic  ethers  are  oily  liquids ;  so  likewise  are  the 
acid  ethers,  such  at  least  as  are  known  in  the  free  state,  or  as  hydrogen- 
salts;  their  metallic  salts  are  mostly  crystalline.  The  best  known  of  these 
compounds  are  the  ethyldindphoearbonatu  or  xeuUkates. 

To  prepare  xemtkic  add,  alcohol  of  0*800  sp.  gr.  is  saturated,  whilst  boil- 
ing, with  potash,  and  into  this  solution  carbon  bisulphide  is  dropped  till  it 
ceases  to  be  dissolved,  or  until  the  liquid  loses  its  aJkalinity.  On  cooling 
the  whole  to  — IS**  C.  (0°  F.),  the  potassium-salt  separates  in  the  form  of 
brilliant,  slender,  colorless  prisms,  which  must  be  quickly  pressed  between 
folds  of  bibulous  paper,  and  dried  in  a  yacuum.  It  is  freely  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether,  and  is  gradually  destroyed  by 
exposure  to  air,  by  oxidation  of  part  of  the  sulphur.  Xantbic  acid  may  be 
prepared  by  decomposing  this  salt  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  is  a  colorless,  oily  liquid,  heayier  than  water,  of  powerful  and 
peculiar  odor,  and  yery  combustible :  it  reddens  litmus-paper,  and  ulti- 
mately bleaches  it.  Exposed  to  gentle  heat  (about  24^  C.  [75®  F.]),  it  is 
decomposed  into  alcohol  and  carbon  bisulphide.  Exposed  to  the  air,  or 
kept  beneath  the  surface  of  water  open  to  the  air,  it  becomes  coyered  with 
a  whitish  crust,  and  is  gradually  destroyed.  The  xanthates  of  the  alkali- 
metals  and  of  barium  are  colorless  and  crystallizable ;  the  calcium-salt 
dries  up  to  a  gummy  mass ;  the  xanthates  of  line,  lead,  and  mercury  are 
white,  and  but  slightly  soluble ;  that  of  copper  is  a  flocculent,  insoluble 
substance,  of  beautiful  yellow  color. 

Etkylie  dUulphocarbtmate  or  Xanthie  ether,  COS, .  (C^H^),,  obtained  by  the 
action  of  ethyl  chloride  on  potassium  xantbate,  is  a  pale-yellow  oil,  boiling 
at  200®  C.  (392®  F.),  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  all  proportions  of  alcohol 
or  ether.  Ammonia-gas  passed  into  its  alcoholic  solution  forms  meroaptan 
and  a  crystalline  substance  called  xantkamide : 

COS,(C,H.),    +    NH,    ==    C,H,(SH)     +    C0S(C,H5)NH, 
Xanthio  etner.  Mercaptan.  Xanthamide. 

Annfl-iluulphocarbonaie,  COS(CcH„),,  treated  in  like  manner,  yields  Tcar^ 
tkam^lamide,  COS(CsHJNH,. 


2.  — PyraTio  Series,  CnHsa-sOg. 

This  is  a  small  group  of  acids,  including  — 

Pyruyic  acid,  CjH^O,  I  Jalapinoleic  acid,  Cj^Hj^^O,? 

Conyolyulinoleic  acid,  CigH^^O,?  |  Ricinoleic  acid,  Cifigfi^, 

Glyozylic  acid,  a  product  of  the  oxidation  of  alcohol,  glycol,  and  glyoxal, 
is  sometimes  said  to  haye  the  composition  C.HjO, ;  but  it  is  more  probably 
C^H^O^,  and  belongs  to  another  series,  as  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

?yniTie  Acid,  CiH^O,,  also  called  Pyroraeemic  add,  is  produced  by  dry 
distillation  of  racemic  or  tartaric  acid : 


C^H^^    =    CjH^O,    +    CO,    +    OH 


r 
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'«• 


It  is  a  liquid,  boiling,  with  partial  decomposition,  at  about  166°  C.  (329**  P.). 
Treated  with  soiiium  amalgam,  or  hydriodic  acid,  it  takes  up  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen,  and  is  conrerted  into  lactic  acid,  C^Hfig,  or  if  the  reagent  is 
used  in  large  excess,  into  propionic  acid,  CjH^O^  It  also  unites  directly 
with  bromine,  forming  the  acid,  C,H^Br|Op  probably  dibromolactio  acid. 
Its  salts  crystallise  readily. 

CoBTOlTnlinoleie  ^dd  and  Jalapinoloio  Add,  are  produced  by  the  action 
of  acids  or  alkalies  from  certain  resinous  glucosides  contained  in  the  root 
of  tuberose  or  officinal  jalap  {Convolvulut  Schiedamu)^  and  of  Convolmtifu 
(or  Jponuea)  orizahefuit,  the  jalap-stalks  or  jalap-wood  of  coipmerce;  but 
their  formula  haye  not  been  exactly  determined. 

BidaoUio  Aeid,  GigHj^O^  is  a  yellow  oily  acid,  produced  by  the  saponifi- 
eation  of  castor-oil.  At  temperatures  between  —&*  and  ~7®  C°  (19^-21®  F.^, 
it  solidifies  to  a  granular  mass.  The  neutral  rioinoleates  of  the  alkali-metals 
When  distilled  alone  yield  a  distillate  of  oenanthol;  but  when  distilled  with 
excess  of  caustic  alkali,  they  give  off  hydrogen,  and  yield  a  distillate  of 
octyl  alcohol,  C^HifO,  and  a  residue  of  alkaline  sebate,  Cyfl^fifi^  (p.  541). 


8.— BeriM  C.Hai_40,. 


The  only  known  acid  of  this  series  is  g^unade  add,  Qfifi^  which  is  a 
erystaUisable  substance  contained  in  guaiacum,  a  resin  obtained  from  Ouai' 
atym  offiemaUy  a  tree  growing  in  Jamaica.  It  sublimes  in  needles  resem- 
bling benzoic  acid,  and  is  resoWed  by  dry  distillation  into  carbon  dioxide 
and  guaiacene,  C^HfO. 


4.  — SeriM  CaHiB^O,. 

This  series  inclades  the  following  acids,  related  to  the  aromatic  acids  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  lactic  acids  are  related  to  the  fatty  acids : 

Oxybensoic,  Para-oxybenzoic,  and  Salicylic  acids   .        .  CfHgO, 

Formobenioic,  Creosotic,  Carbocresylic,  and  Anisic  acids  CgHgQ| 

Phloretic  acid ^9^^\fi% 

Thymotic  and  Thymyl-carbonic  acids       ....  C,|H|4(^ 

Ozjbensoie  Aeid,  CyHgO^,  or  CgH^rOH) .  CO,H,  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  nitrous  acid  on  amidobenzoic  acid : 

C.H^fNH,) .  CO,H    -f    NO(OH)  =  C,H/OH) .  CO,H  -f  OH,  +  N,. 
Amidobenzoic  acid.  Oxy-benzoic  acid. 

Oxybenzoio  acid  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water  or  aloohol,  but  dis- 
soItos  easily  in  either  of  these  liquids  at  the  boiling  heat,  and  separates 
as  a  crystalline  powder  on  cooling.  At  higher  temperatures  it  melts  and 
sublimes  without  decomposition,  a  character  by  which  it  is  distinguished 
f^om  its  two  isomers.  With  strong  nitric  acid  it  forms  nitro-oxybenzoio 
acid,  GfHg(N0,)03,  which  is  oonTerted  by  amn^onium  sulphide  into  amid- 
oxybenzoio  acid,  CfH((NH,)0,. 

Para-oxybeuoie  Aeid  is  produced  by  heating  anisic  acid  to  125^-180° 
with  strong  hydriodic  acid : 

C,H,0,        4-        HI        «        CHjI        +        C,H/V 
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It  19  more  soluble  in  cold  water  than  oxybenzoio  ooid,  dissoWing  in  126 
parts  of  water  at  15®:  from  a  hot  solution  it  crystallizes  in  small  distinct 
monoclinic  prisms.  It  melts  with  partial  decomposition  at  210®  G. 
(410®  F.),  and  is  easily  resoWed  at  higher  temperatures  into  carbon  di* 
oxide  and  phenol: 

G,H,Og        =        CO,        4-        CeH^O. 

Its  solution  forms,  with  ferric  chloride,  a  yellow  precipitate  insoluble  in 
excess,  without  yiolent  coloration.  These  characters  distinguish  it  from 
ozybenzoic  acid.  With  most  metals  it  reacts  like  a  monobasic  acid,  its 
potassium-salt  containing  C^H^O^K,  and  its  cadmium-salt  (C^ H|Og),Cd^^ ; 
but  it  appears  also,  like  salicylic  acid,  to  form  a  barium-salt  containing 
C^H^Ba'^O,. 

Salieylie  Aeid  is  produced:  1.  By  passing  carbon  dioxide  into  phenol 
containing  small  pieces  of  sodium : 

K»OC.H,        +        CO,        =        (CO)''{g^"» 

Sodium  phenate.  Sodium  salicylate. 

2.  From  salicylol,  C^Ufi^  by  oxidation  with  aqueous  chromic  acid,  or  by 
melting  salicylol  or  salicin  with  potassium  hydrate,  in  which  case  hydro- 
gen is  evoWed : 

CtH»0,        +        KOH        =s        C^HjO^K        +        H,. 
Salicylol.  Potassium 

salicylate. 

8.  Coumaric  acid,  heated  with  potassium  hydrate,  yields  potassium  sali- 
cylate and  acetate : 

C,H,0,    +    2K0H    =    C^HjO^    +    C,H,0,K    +    H, 

4.  Oil  of  wintergreen  (OauUheria  proeumberui)^  which  consists  of  methyl- 
salicylic  acid,  is  resoWed,  by  distillation  with  potash,  into  methyl  alcohol 
and  salicylic  acid : 

CtH,(CH,)0,    +    KOH    =    CH,(OH)    +    C^H,KO,. 

Salicylic  acid  crystallizes  f^om  its  alcoholic  solution  by  spontaneous  era- 
poration  in  large  monoclinic  prisms.  It  requires  about  1000  parts  of  cold 
water  to  dissoWe  it,  but  is  much  more  soluble  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol. 
Its  aqueous  solution  imparts  a  deep  yiolet  color  to  ferric  salts.  It  melts  at 
130®  C.  (266®  F.),  gives  off  phenol  at  a  higher  temperature,  and  when 
heated  with  pounded  glass  or  quicklime,  is  completely  resolved  into  carbon 
dioxide  and  phenol.  It  is  distinguished  f^om  both  its  isomers  by  its  beha- 
vior with  ferric  salts,  its  very  slight  solubility  in  water,  and  its  lower 
melting  point:  it  differs  from  oxybensoic  acid  by  its  behavior  when 
heated. 

In  its  relations  to  metals,  salicylic  acid  appears  to  be  intermediate  be- 
tween monobasic  and  bibasio  acids.  With  the  alkali-metals  and  silver,  it 
forms  only  acid  salts  like  CfH.KOg;  but  with  dyad  metals  it  forms  both 
acid  and  neutral  salts ;  with  calcium,  for  example,  the  two  salts,  C^ H^Ca'^Og 
and  Ci^HjoCa^^Of,  or  (CfH50,),Ca^^  The  neutral  salts  are,  however,  much 
less  easily  formed  than  the  acid  salts,  being  produced  only  in  presence  of 
a  large  excess  of  base.  Its  formation  from  carbon  dioxidia  and  phenol 
seems  to  show  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  acid  phenyl  carbonate,  (CO)^^ 
(OCfHj)(OH);  and  in  the  neutral  salicylates  of  bivalent  metals,  such  as 
UyH^Ca^'Oj,  the  metal  appears  to  replace  one  atom  of  hydrogen  f^om  the 
group  OH,  and  another  from  the  group  OC^Hs.* 

•  FMa,  Ann.  Oh.  Pbarm.  zcUL  902: 
55* 
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Salicylic  acid  forms  both  acid  and  neutral  ethers.  Oil  of  wintergreen, 
as  already  obserred,  consists  of  methyl-salicylic  acid,  CTHf(CB3)0*.  A 
similar  compound,  containing  ethyl,  is  obtained  by  distilling  erystaUixed 
salicylic  acid  with  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  These  compounds  are  mono- 
basic acids,  the  basic  hydrogen  of  which  may  be  replaced  by  metals  or  by 
alcoholic-radicals,  forming  neutral  salicylic  ethers,  such  as  C^HACB^)/)^, 
C.H.(CH,)(C,Hf)0y  &e.  There  is  also  an  ethene-salicylic  acid,  Cj^H,, 
iyt"4y^^v  consisting  of  a  double  molecule  of  salicylic  acid  with  two  hy- 
arogen-atoms  replaced  by  ethene ;  it  is  produced  by  heating  ethene-bromide 
with  silTer  salicylate. 

CarboorMjUo  and  Creiotie  Aeids,*  CgH,0,.  —  The  sodium-salts  of  these 
acids  are  formed  simultaneously  by  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide  and  sodi- 
um on  cresol,  C^H^O.  On  treating  the  product  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
carbocresylic  acid  is  resoWed  into  carbonic  dioxide  and  cresol,  while  the  ere- 
Botio  acid  remains  undecomposed,  and  may  be  washed  out  with  ammonium 
carbonate ;  the  solution,  on  evaporation,  yielding  the  cresotic  acid  in  fine 
large  prisms  which  melt  at  163**  C.  (807*'  F.),  are  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  forms  a  deep  violet  color  with  ferric  chlo- 
ride. When  heated  with  causic  baryta,  it  is  resolved  into  carbon  dioxide 
and  cresoL  With  regard  to  their  comparative  facility  of  decomposition, 
carbocresylic  and  cresotic  acids  appear  to  be  related  to  one  another,  in  the 
same  manner  as  salicylic  and  oxy benzoic  acids. 

Formebenioie  Aoidi  CgHgO^,  is  produced  by  evaporating  crude  bitter- 
almond  oil  to  dryness  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  exhausting  the  residue 
with  ether,  which  leaves  sal-ammoniac  undissolved.  It  contains  the  ele- 
ments of  bensoio  acid,  CyU|Oy  and  formic  acid,  CH^O,,  minus  an  atom  of 
oxygen ;  and  its  formation  appears  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  on  the  hydrocyanic  acid  of  the  crude  bitter-almond  oil,  where- 
by that  acid  is  resolved  into  ammonia  and  formic  acid.  Formobenzoic  acid 
forms  white  crystals  soluble  in  water.  It  is  resolved  by  oxidizing  agents 
into  bitter-almond  oil  (CyH^O),  and  carbon  dioxide. 

Anisio  Atid,  CgHgO,,or  Methyl-paraoxybenzoic  acid.  C7H5^CH,)0,. — This 

aoid  is  produced  by  oxidation  of  anisic  aldehyde,  C^H,Oy  in  contact  with 

.  ]rtatinum  black,  or  by  treatment  with  dilute  nitric  acid  (strong  nitric  acid 

would  convert  it  into  nitranisio  acid) ;  also  by  dropping  anisio  aldehyde 

into  fused  potash : 

CsI^eOj        +        ^OH        »        C,H,KO,        +        H,. 

It  is  usually  prepared  by  oxidizing  anise-oamphor,  Cj^H^O,  or  the  crude 
oils  of  anise,  fennel,  and  tarragon,  which  contain  that  compound  in  solu- 
tion, with  nitric  acid.  Anisic  ^dehyde  is  first  produced,  according  to  the 
equation : 

C.,H„0      +      0,    =    C,n,0,     +     C,H  0«      +      OH, 

Anise-  Anisic  Oxalic 

camphor.  aldehyde.  acid. 

and  subsequently  oxidized  to  anisic  acid.  It  may  also  be  produced  syn- 
thetically by  treating  potassium  para-oxybenzoate  with  methyl  iodide, 
whereby  the  methylic  ether  of  methyl-paraoxybenzoic  acid  is  produced : 

C,H^K,0,      +      2CH,I    =    2KI      +      CtH/CH,)0,  .  OH, 
Potassium  Methylic 

para-oxybenzoate.  metbyl-paraoxybenzoate. 

•  Koibe  and  Lataemann,  Aim.  Gb.  Phann.  cxt.  908. 
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And  boiling  this  compound  with  potash : 

C,H.(CH,)0,.CH,    +    OH,    =    CH,{OH)    +    C.H^CCH,)©, 
Methylic  methyl-  Methyl  Methyl-para- 

paraoxybenzoate.  alcohol.  benzoic  acid. 

Ethyl-parabenzoio  acid,  CjU^{C2^^)0^  may  be  produced  in  a  precisely 
similar  manner. 

Anisic  acid  crystallizes  in  brilliant  colorless  prisms  melting  at  175^  C. 
(^70  F.),  moderately  soluble  in  hot* water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It 
yields  substitution-products  with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  nitric  acid.  By 
distillation  with  lime  or  baryta  it  is  resoWed  in  carbon  dioxide  and  ani- 
Bol  or  methyl-phenol  (p.  561) : 

C^HgO,  =  CO,         +  C^HgO,. 

Anisic  acid  is  monobasic,  and  most  of  its  salts  are  crystallizable. 

PlilOTetie  Aeid,  Cfi^fip  is  produced,  together  with  phloroglucin,  by  the 
action  of  potash  on  phloretin,  a  substance  resulting  from  the  action  of  di- 
lute acids  on  phlorizin  (p.  581) : 

C,6H,A        +        OH,        =        C,H,,Oj,        +        C.HA 
Phloretin.  Phloretio  Phloro- 

acid.  glucln. 

It  forms  prismatic  crystals  melting  at  about  129^0.  (264°  F.),  somewhat 
leas  soluble  in  water  than  in  alcohol ;  produces  a  green  color  with  ferric 
chloride.  When  heated  with  lime  or  baryta,  it  is  resoWed  into  carbon  di- 
oxide and  phlorol,  C^HjoO,  which  passes  oyer  as  a  brown  oily  distillate : 

CfHioOg        -f-        BaO        =        COjBa        +        CgHj^O. 

Phloretic  acid  is  bibasic,  forming  acid  and  neutral  salts. 

Another  acid  containing  CfHi^Oj  is  formed  by  the  action  of  potash  on  the 
cyano-hydrate  or  cyanhydrin  of  anisic  alcohol,  CgH,oO,: 

C,H,(CN)(OH)        +        20H,        =        NH.        +        C,H,.03 

Anisic  Acid, 

cyanhydrin. 

Thymotie  and  Tbymyl-oarbonio  Adds,  Ci,H^O,. — These  isomeric  acids 
are  produced  simultaneously  by  the  action  of  sodium  and  carbon  dioxide 
on  thymol,C,pH,^0  (p.  554);  and  are  separated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
homologous  compounds,  cresyl-carbonic  and  crcsotic  acids.  Thymotic  acid 
is  a  crystalline  body,  melting  at  120°,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold,  slightly 
soluble  in  boiling  water ;  it  produces  a  fine  blue  color  with  ferric  chloride. 
HeAted  with  baryta,  it  is  resolved  into  carbon  dioxide  and  thymol. 


6.  — Series  Cn  H,n-ioOr 


Ovnmaxie  Aeid,  C»H,0,,  the  only  known  acid  of  this  series,  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  boiling  potash  solution  on  coumarin,  C.H^O,,  the  odorifer- 
ous principle  of  the  Tonka  bean.  It  crystallizes  in  lammie,  having  a  bitter 
taste,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  melting  at  190°  C.  (874°  F.). 
Fused  with  potash,  it  gives  off  hydrogen,  and  yields  potassium  salicylate 
and  apparently  also  acetate : 

C,H,0,     -f     2K0H    =    C^H.KO,    +     CjH.KO,    +     H,. 

It  is  monobasic,  and  decomposes  carbonates. 

There  are  no  known  acids  belonging  to  the  series  CaU^^ifl^  and  Cu^v^u'^t' 
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6.  •— SeriM  CuR^^^ifig* 

Beniilio  Aoid,  C,|H„0,.  —  This  acid  is  produced  by  the  action  of  alcoholio 
potash  on  benioin,  C,4H,20p  a  polymeric  modification  of  benioic  aldehyde, 
Cfli^O,,  which  remains  in  the  retort  when  the  crude  oil  is  distilled  with 
lime  or  iron-oxide  to  free  it  from  hydrocyanic  acid ;  or  on  bensile,  CifHjgOy 
a  crystalline  substance  formed  from  bensoin  by  the  action  of  chlorine.  On 
saturating  the  alkaline  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  leaTing  the 
filtered  liquid  to  cool,  benxilic  acid  separates  in  small  colorless  transparent 
crystals,  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  more  soluble  in  boiling  water;  it  melts 
at  120^  C.  (248''  F.),  and  cannot  be  Tolatllised  without  decomposition.  It 
dissoWes  in  cold  strong  sulphuric  acid  with  fine  carmine  color. 


DIATOMIC  AND  BIBASIC  ACIDB. 

These  acids  contain  the  group  oxatyl,  CO,H,  twice,  and  mast  therefore 
contain  four  atoms  of  oxygen.  They  may  all  be  included  in  the  general 
formula,  K^^{COfi)^ — R  denoting  a  diatomic  hydrocarbon-radical, — or 
they  may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  oxygenated  radicals  witb  two  equi- 
Talents  of  hydroxyl,  e.  ^.,  succinic  acid  as  (C4H.O,)^^  (^H)^ 

They  are  produced:  —  1.  By  oxidation  of  the  corresponding  glycols, 
B^^(CH,OH)^  the  change  consisting  in  the  substitution  of  O,  for  H.  (p.  557). 
In  tnis  manner  oxalic  acid,  C^H^O^,  is  formed  from  ethene  alcohol,  C^^, 
and  malonic  acid,  CgH^O^,  from  propene  alcohol,  C3H3O, ;  but  the  higher 
glycols  split  up  under  the  influence  of  oxidizing  agents,  and  do  not  yield 
bibasic  acids  containing  the  same  number  of  carbon-atoms  as  themseWes. 

2.  By  boiling  the  cyanides  of  diatomic  alcohol-radicals  with  alcoholic 
potash ;  e.  y.  .* 

(C.H.)^^(CN),    +    2K0H    +   20H,   =   2NH,    +    (C,HJ''(CO^), 
Vropene  Potassium 

cyanide.  pyrotartrate. 

This  reaction  is  analogous  to  that  by  which  the  fatty  acids  are  formed 
from  the  cyanides  of  the  monatomic  alcohol-radicals,  CaH^+i  (p.  599). 

8.  By  the  addition  of  hydrogen  to  other  acids  containing  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  that  element ;  in  this  manner  succinic  acid,  C^HgO^,  is  formed 
from  fumaric  scid,  C4H4O4. 

4.  By  the  action  of  heat  on  acids  of  more  complicated  structure ;  e.  p.  : 

2CJlfi^     =      SCO,      +      20H,     +     Cfifit 
Tartaric  Pyrotar- 

acid.  taric  acid. 

5.  Many  of  these  acids  are  produced  by  the  action  of  powerful  oxidisers 
on  a  yariety  of  organic  bodies :  thus,  succinic  acid,  CJifi^,  and  its  homo- 
logued,  are  produced  by  treating  various  fatty  and  resinous  bodies  with 
nitric  acid. 

The  known  acids  of  this  group  belong  to  the  series  CaHsB-^4«  0^111^^04, 
0BHte-«04,  and  CnHtB-i(04-  The  acids  of  the  first  series,  and  probably  also 
those  of  the  third  and  fourth,  are  saturated  compounds ;  but  those  of  the 
second  are  unsaturated,  being  capable  of  taking  up  two  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
bromine,  and  other  monad  elements,  whereby  they  are  converted  into  acids 
of  the  first  series. 
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1. — Oxalio  or  Saooinio  SeriM,  C^H^.^^. 
The  known  acids  of  this  series  are : 


Oxalic  acid 
Malonic  acid     . 
Succinic  acid    . 
Pyrotartario  acid     • 
Adipio  acid 

OxaUe  Aeid,  Cfifi^  = 


C,H,0, 
C,H,0, 
C,H,0, 

C5H8O4 
C.H«0, 

COOH 


Pimelic  acid   . 
Suberic  acid   . 
Anchoic  acid  , 
Sebic  acid 
BoccelUo  acid 


C^HijO^ 


h 


OOH 


=  (C,OJ^^(OH)y  — This  important  acid 


exists  ready  formed  in  many  plants  as  a  potassium  or  calcium-salt,  and  is 
produced  by  the  oxidation  of  a  great  Yariety  of  organic  compounds.  In 
some  cases  the  reaction  consists  in  a  definite  substitution  of  oxygen  for  hy- 
drogen ;  thus  oxalic  acid  is  formed  from  ethene  alcohol,  Cfifl^,  by  sub- 
stitution of  O,  for  H4,  and  from  ethyl  alcohol,  C,HgO,  by  the  same  substitu- 
tion and  further  addition  of  one  atom  of  oxygen.  But  in  most  cases  the 
reaction  is  more  complex,  consisting  in  a  complete  breaking  up  of  the  mole- 
cule. In  this  manner  oxalic  acid  is  produced  in  great  abundance  from 
more  highly  carbonixed  organic  substances,  such  as  sugar,  starch,  cellulose, 
ke.,  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  or  by  fusion  with  caustic  alkalies. 

OxaUc  acid  is  also  produced :  a.  As  a  sodium  or  potassium-salt  by  direct 
combination  of  the  alkali-metal  with  carbon  dioxide  : 

2C0,        +        Na,        =        CjO^Na^ 

The  sodium-salt  is  obtained  by  passing  the  carbon  dioxide  oyer  a  heated 
mixture  of  sodium  and  sand;  the  potassium-salt,  by  heating  potassium 
amalgam  in  the  gas.* 

0.  As  an  ammonium-salt,  together  with  other  products,  in  the  decompo- 
ution  of  cyanogen  by  water: 

CjN,        +        40H,        =        CjCNHJjO^. 

y.  Ab  a  potassium-salt  by  heating  potassium  formate  with  excess  of  pot- 
ash: 

2CHKO2        =5        CjKjO^        +        Hy 

IVeparaium, — ^1.  By  the  oxidation  of  sugar  with  nitric  acid : 

Ci,H„0u        +        0,8        =        6C,H,04        +        60H^ 

One  part  of  sugar  is  gently  heated  in  a  retort  with  5  parts  of  nitric  acid 
of  sp.  gr.  1*42,  diluted  with  twice  its  weight  of  water;  copious  red  fumes 
are  then  disengaged,  and  the  oxidation  of  the  sugar  proceeds  with  violence 
and  rapidity.  'When  the  action  slackens,  heat  may  be  again  applied  to  the 
Yessel,  and  the  liquid  concentrated,  by  distilling  off  the  superfluous  nitric 
acid,  until  it  deposits  crystals  on  cooling.  These  are  drained,  redissolyed 
in  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water,  and  the  solution  is  set  aside  to  cool. 

2.  By  heating  sawdust  with  caustic  alkali. 

Many  years  ago,  Gay-Lussac  obseryed  that  wood  and  several  other  or- 
ganic substances  were  converted  into  oxalic  acid  by  fusion  with  caustic 
potash.  Messrs.  Boberts,  Dale  &  Co.  have  lately  founded  upon  this  obser- 
vation a  new  method  for  the  preparation  of  oxalic  acid,  which  furnishes 
this  acid  much  cheaper  than  any  other  process.  A  mixed  solution  of  the 
hydrates  of  sodium  and  potassium  in  the  proportion  of  two  equivalents  of 
the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  is  evaporated  to  about  1  -85  sp.  gr.  and  then 
mixed  with  sawdust,  so  as  to  form  a  thick  paste,  which  is  placed  in  thin 

•  Kolbe  and  Dnohad,  Cbem.  80c.  Jovmal  [2],  vl.  12L 
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layers  on  iron  plates.  The  mixture  is  now  gradually  heated,  car*  being 
taken  to  keep  it  constantly  stirred.  The  action  of  heat  expels  a  quantity 
of  water,  and  the  mass  intumesces  strongly,  with  disengagement  of  mnch 
inflammable  gas,  consisting  of  hydrogen  and  carbonetted  hydrogen.  The 
mixture  is  now  kept  for  some  hours  at  a  temperature  of  204^  C.  (40(P  F.), 
eare  being  taken  to  avoid  charring,  which  would  cause  a  loss  of  oxalic 
acid.  The  product  thus  obtained  is  a  gray  powder ;  it  is  now  treated  with 
water  at  about  15*5^  C.  (60°  F.),- which  leaves  the  sodium  oxalate  undis- 
soWed.  The  supernatant  liquid  is  drawn  off,  evaporated  t4t  dryness,  and 
heated  in  furnaces  to  recover  the  alkalies,  which  are  caustified  and  used 
for  a  new  operation.  The  sodium  oxalate  is  washed  and  decomposed  by 
boiling  with  slaked  lime,  and  the  resulting  calcium  oxalate  is  again  decom- 
posed by  means  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  liquid  decanted  from  the  calcium 
sulphate  is  evaporated  to  crystallization  in  leaden  vessels,  and  the  crystals 
are  purified  by  re-crystallization. 

Oxalic  acid  separates  from  a  hot  solution  in  colorless,  transparent  crys- 
tals derived  from  an  oblique  rhombic  prism,  and  consisting  of  CMfi^. 
20H^  The  two  molecules  of  crystallisation-water  may  be  expelled  by  a 
very  gentle  heat,  the  crystals  crumbling  down  to  a  soft  white  powder,  con- 
sisting of  anhydrous  oxalic  acid,  C.H,04,  which  may  be  sublimed  in  great 
measure  without  decomposition.  Tne  crystallised  acid,  on  the  contrary,  is 
decomposed  by  a  high  temperature  into  formic  acid,  carbon  monoxide  and 
carbon  dioxide,  without  leaving  any  solid  residue : 

2C,Hj,04    «     CH,0,    -f.    CO    -f    2C0,    +    OH^ 

The  crystals  of  oxalic  acid  dissolve  in  8  parts  of  water  at  IS-G**,  and  in 
their  own  weight,  or  less,  of  hot  water:  they  are  also  soluble  in  spirit. 
The  aqueous  solution  has  an  intensely  sour  taste  and  most  powerful  aeid 
reaction,  and  is  highly  poisonous.  The  proper  antidote  is  chalk  or  magne- 
sia. Oxalic  acid  is  decomposed  by  hot  oil  of  vitriol  into  a  mixture  of  car- 
bon monoxide  and  carbon  dioxide :  it  is  slowly  converted  into  carbonic 
acid  by  nitric  acid,  whence  arises  a  considerable  loss  in  the  process  of 
manufacture  from  sugar.  The  dioxides  of  lead  and  manganese  effect  the 
same  change,  becoming  reduced  to  monoxides,  which  form  salts  with  the 
unaltered  acid. 

Oxalates. — Oxalic  acid,  like  other  bibasio  acids,  forms  with  monatomic 
metals,  neutral  or  normal  salts  containing  C^MjO^,  and  acid  salts,  C^HMO^. 
With  potassium  and  ammonium  it  likewise  forms  hyper-acid  salts,  e.  y., 
CjHKO^ .  C^HjO^,  or  C4HgK0..  With  most  diatomic  metals  it  ibrms  only 
neutral  salts,  C^M^^O^ ;  with  barium  and  strontium,  however,  it  forms  acid 
salts  analogous  to  the  hyper-acid  oxalates  of  the  alkali-metals.  It  also 
forms  numerous  well-crystallised  double  salts.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest 
acids,  decomposing  dry  sodium  chloride  when  heated,  with  evolution  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  converting  sodium  chloride  or  nitrate  in  aqueous 
solution  into  acid  oxalate. 

The  oxalates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  soluble  in  water :  the  rest  are  for 
the  most  part  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  dilute  acids. 

All  oxalates  are  decomposed  by  heat.  The  oxalates  of  the  alkali-metals, 
and  also  of  the  alkaline  earth-metals,  if  not  too  strongly  heated,  give  off 
carbon  monoxide  and  leave  carbonates,  while  the  oxalates  of  those  metals 
whose  carbonates  are  decomposed  by  heat  (sine  and  magnesium,  for  ex- 
ample) give  off  carbon  monoxide  and  carbon  dioxide,  and  leave  metallic 
oxides.  The  oxalates  of  the  more  easily  reducible  metals  (silver,  copper, 
&c.)  give  off  carbon  dioxide  and  leave  the  metal;  the  lead-salt  leaves  sub- 
oxide of  lead,  and  gives  off  8  volumes  of  carbon  dioxide  to  1  volume  of  car- 
bon monoxide: 

2C,Pb404    =    Pb/)    +    8C0,    +    CO. 
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Oxalates  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  gire  off  carbon  monoxide  and  dioxide, 
and  leaTe  a  residue  of  sulphate.  In  this  case,  as  well  as  in  the  decompo- 
sition  bj  heat  alone,  no  separation  of  carbon  takes  place,  and  consequently 
the  residue  does  not  blacken:  this  character  distinguishes  the  oxalates 
from  the  salts  of  all  other  carbon  acids. 

Oxalic  acid  and  the  soluble  oxalates  give  with  ealeium  chloride  a  precipi- 
tate of  calcium  oxalate,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acetic  acid,  but  soluble 
in  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acid.  This  reaction  affords  a  very  delicate  test 
for  the  presence  of  oxalic  acid :  the  insolubility  of  the  precipitated  oxalate 
in  acetic  acid  distinguishes  it  at  once  from  the  phosphate. 

Potassium  Oxalates. — The  neutral  salt,  Cfifi^  .  2  Aq.,  prepared  by  neu- 
tralizing oxalic  acid  with  potassium  carbonate,  crystallizes  in  transparent 
rhombic  prisms,  which  become  opaque  and  anhydrous  by  heat,  and  dissolve 
in  3  parts  of  water. — The  add  oxalate  or  binozalale,  C^HKO^ .  2  Aq.,  some- 
times called  salt  of  sorrel^  from  its  occurrence  in  that  plant,  is  found  also 
in  other  species  of  Rumex^  in  Oxalis  aceioeeUay  and  in  garden  rhubarb,  as- 
sociated with  malic  acid.  It  is  easily  prepared  by  dividing  a  solution  of 
oxalic  acid  in  hot  water  into  two  equal  portions,  neutralizing  one  with  po- 
tassium carbonate,  and  adding  the  other :  the  salt  crystallizes,  on  cooling, 
in  colorless  rhombic  prisms.  The  crystals  have  a  sour  taste,  and  require 
40  parts  of  cold,  and  6  of  boiling  water  for  solution.  A  solution  of  this  salt 
ia  often  used  for  removing  ink  from  paper.  The  hyper-acid  oxalate  or  quad- 
roxalate,  C,HK04 .  O^H^O^ .  2  Aq.,  is  prepared  by  a  process  similar  in  prin- 
ciple to  that  last  described.  The  crystals  are  modified  octohedrons,  and 
are  less  soluble  than  those  of  the  binoxalate,  which  the  salt  in  other  re- 
spects resembles. 

Sodium  oxalate^  C^tkfi^,  has  but  little  solubility ;  a  binoxalate  exists. 

Ammonium  OxALATSS.—The  neutral  salt,  Ct{^E^)fi^ .  2  Aq.,  is  prepared 
by  neutralizing  a  hot  solution  of  oxalic  acid  with  ammonium  carbonate.  It 
crystallizes  in  long,  colorless,  rhombic  prisms,  which  effloresce  in  dry  air 
from  loss  of  water  of  crystallization.  They  are  not  very  soluble  in  cold 
water,  but  dissolve  freely  by  the  aid  of  heat. 

The  dry  salt  when  heated  in  a  retort  gives  off  water,  and  yields  a  subli- 
mate of  oxamide:  * 

(C,0,)/'(ONH ),    ==    20H,    +     {CA)'^(NH,)^ 
Ammonium  oxalate.  Oxamide. 

When  distilled  with  phosphoric  oxide,  it  gives  up  four  molecules  of  water 
and  yields  a  considerable  quantity  of  cyanogen,  Ci{fi}i^)fi^  —  40H,  ss  2CN. 
Other  products  are,  however,  formed  at  the  same  time. 

Acid  ammonium  oxalate,  or  binoxalate,  C,H(NH4)0. .  Aq.,  is  still  less  soluble 
than  the  neutral  salt  When  heated  in  an  oil-bath  to  232®  C.  (460^  F.),  it 
loses  one  molecule  of  water,  and  yields  oxamic  acid,  C^gNO,,  or  (C.O,)^^ 
(OH)(NHJ;  other  products  are,  however,  formed  at  the  same  time. 

Calcium  Oxalate,  CjCa^^'O^ .  4  Aq.,  is  formed  whenever  oxalic  acid  or  an 
oxalate  is  added  to  a  soluble  calcium-salt ;  it  falls  as  a  white  powder,  which 
acquires  density  by  boiling,  and  is  but  little  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric, 
and  quite  insoluble  in  acetic  acid.  Nitric  acid  dissolves  it  easily.  When 
dried  at  100°,  it  retains  a  molecule  of  water,  which  may  be  driven  off  by  a 
rather  higher  temperature.  Exposed  to  a  red  heat  in  a  close  vessel,  it  is 
converted  into  calcium  carbonate,  with  escape  of  carbon  monoxide. 

The  oxalates  of  barium,  zinc,  manganese,  copper,  nickel,  cobalt,  and  ferrous 
oxalaU,  are  nearly  insoluble  in  water ;  magnesium  oxalate  is  sparingly  solu- 
ble; ferric  oxalate  is  freely  soluble.— Po^awto-cAromtc  oxalate^  \^%^A)fi^''' 

*  Bee  the  obapter  on  Amides. 
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K, .  8  Aq.,  prepared  by  disBolying  In  hot  water  1  part  of  potassium  bichro- 
mate, 2  parts  of  potassium  binoxalate,  and  2  parts  of  crystallized  oxalic 
acid,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  salts  known.  The  cryBt4ilH  appear  black 
by  reflected  light  from  the  intensity  of  their  color,  which  is  pure  deep 
blue :  they  are  yery  soluble.  A  corresponding  potaano-ferrie  ozaiaU  has 
been  formed :  it  crystallised  freely,  and  has  a  be^tiful  green  color. 

Ethtl  Oxalates. — The  neutral  oxdUUe^  or  Ozalie  ether,  ^f^4(^s^s)r  ^ 
most  easily  obtained  by  distilling  together  4  parts  of  potassium  binoxalaie, 
6  parts  of  oil  of  yitriol,  and  4  parts  of  strong  alcohol.  The  distillation  may 
be  pushed  nearly  to  dryness,  and  the  •  receiver  kept  warm  to  dissipate  any 
ordinary  ether  that  may  be  formed.  The  product  is  mixed  with  water,  by 
which  the  oxalic  ether  is  separated  from  the  undecomposed  spirit :  it  is 
repeatedly  washed  to  remove  adhering  acid,  and  re-distilled  in  a  small  re« 
tort,  the  first  portion  being  received  apart  and  rejected.  Another  very 
simple  process  consists  in  digesting  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  dehydrated 
oxalic  acid  in  a  flask  furnished  with  a  long  glass  tube  in  which  the  volatil- 
ised spirit  may  condense.  After  six  or  eight  hours'  digestion,  the  mixture 
generally  contains  only  traces  of  unetherified  oxalic  acid. 

Pure  oxalic  ether  is  a  colorless,  oily  liquid,  of  pleasant  aromatic  odor, 
and  1  -09  sp.  gr.  It  boils  at  ISS-S^*  C.  (d62<'  F. ),  is  but  little  soluble  in  water, 
and  is  readily  decomposed  by  caustic  alkalies  into  a  metallic  oxalate  and 
alcohol.  With  solution  of  ammonia  in  excess,  it  yields  oxamide  and  alco- 
hol; thus: 

(C,0,)^^(OC,H,),   +   2NH,  =  2H0C,H,   +    (C.O,)'^(NH,), 
Ethyl  oxalate.  Ethyl  Oxamide. 

alcohol. 

This  is  the  best  process  for  preparing  oxamide. 

When  dry  gaseous  ammonia  is  conducted  into  a  vessel  containing  oxalic 
ether,  the  gas  is  rapidly  absorbed,  and  a  white  solid  substance  produced, 
which  is  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  and  separates  on  cooling  in  colorless,  trans- 
parent, scaly  crystals.  They  dissolve  in  water,  and  are  both  fusible  and 
volatile.  This  substance  is  ozamethemej  the  ethylic  ether  of  oxamic  acid 
(p.  659) : 

(C,0,)^^(OCA)j    +    NH,    =    HOC.H.    +    CACNH,)(OC,HJ 
Ethyl  oxalate.  Alcohol.  Etnyl  oxamat«. 

The  same  substance  is  formed  when  ammonia  in  small  quantity  is  added  to 
a  solution  of  oxalic  ether  in  alcohol. 

When  oxalic  ether  is  treated  with  dry  chlorine  in  excess  in  sunshine,  a 
white,  colorless,  crystalline,  fusible  body  is  produced,  insoluble  in  water, 
and  instantly  decomposed  by  alcohol.  It  consists  of  ptrehlorefhylie  oxalate, 
^6^^io^4'  ^^  ^i^4(CiCl0),,  or  oxalic  ether  in  which  the  whole  of  the  hydro- 
gen IS  replaced  by  chlorine. 

Ethyl  oxalate  is  converted  by  potassium  or  sodium  into  ethyl  carbonate, 
with  evolution  of  carbon  monoxide:  Cj(C,H5^,04  =  C(C,Hj),Oj  -f  CO; 
but  the  reaction  is  complicated  by  the  formation  of  several  other  products. 

When  ethyl  oxalate  is  agitated  with  sodium  amalgam  in  a  vessel  exter- 
nally cooled,  a  product  is  obtained  which  is  separated  by  ether  into  a  soluble 
and  an  insoluble  portion,  the  latter  consisting  of  fermentable  sugar,  to- 
gether with  sodium  oxalate  and  at  least  one  other  sodium-salt,  while  the 
ethereal  solution  yields,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  crystals  having  the 
composition  C,jH,jOg,  and  consisting  of  the  ethylic  ether  of  a  tribasic  acid, 
CjHjOg,  called  desoxalic  acid^  because  it  is  produced  by  deoxidation  of  oxalic 
acid:  6C,H,04  -|-  6H,  =  2C5H,Oj  -f-  40H,;  and  raeemo-earbonie  add,  be- 
cause it  contains  the  elements  of  racemic  acid,  C^l^ fi^,  and  carbon  dioxide, 
COm  and  is  resolved  into  those  two  compounds  when  its  aqueous  solution  is 
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heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  aoid.  The  de- 
composition of  ethylic  oxalate  by  sodium  amalgam  has  not  been  completely 
inyesti gated,  but  the  formation  of  desoxalic  acid  and  glucose  may  be  re- 
presented by  the  equation : 

SCjHjO^    +     14H,    =     2C5H^08    +    C^B^fi^    +    10H,O. 
Oxalic  acid.  Desoxalic  acid.     Glucose. 

Ethyl  oxalate  treated  with  sino-ethyl,  and  afterward  with  water,  yields 
the  eihylic  ether  of  diethoxalic  acid,  C,H,(C2U(),0,,  and  similar  products 
with  sine-methyl  and  sinc-amyl  (p.  630). 

Add  ethyl  oxalate,  or  Etkyloxalie  acid,  C3,H(C,Hj)04,  or  (C,Oj)'^(OH)(OC- 
H^),  is  obtained  as  a  potassium-salt  by  adding  to  a  solation  of  neutral  ethyl 
ox^ate  in  absolute  alcohol,  a  quantity  of  alcoholic  potash  less  than  suffi- 
cient to  conrert  the  whole  into  potassium  oxalate  and  alcohol ;  on  dissoly- 
ing  this  salt  in  hydrated  alcohol,  carefully  saturating  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  neutralising  with  carbonate  of  lead  or  barium,  the  ethyloxalate  of 
lead  or  barium  is  obtained.  —  The  acid  itself  is  prepared  by  decomposing 
either  of  these  salts  with  sulphuric  acid ;  but  it  is  yery  unstable,  and  is  de- 
composed by  concentration  into  alcohol  and  oxalic  acid.  —  The  potasnum- 
•alt,  C2(CJHg)K0^  forms  crystalline  scales  which  begin  to  decompose  to- 
ward  100^. 

Mkthtl  Ozalati,  C,(CHg),0^.  or  (C,0,)^'(OCHj)y  is  easily  prepared  by 
distilling  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  oxalic  acid,  wood-spirit,  and  oil  of 
Yitriol.  A  spirituous  liquid  collects  in  the  receiver,  which,  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  quickly  eyaporates,  leaving  the  methyl  oxalate  in  the  form  of 
rhombic,  transparent,  crystalline  plates,  which  may  be  purified  by  pressure 
between  folds  of  bibulous  paper,  and  redistilled  from  a  little  oxide  of  lend. 
The  product  is  colorless,  and  has  the  odor  of  ethyloxalate  ;  it  melts  at  61^ 
C.(128<'  F.),  and  boils  at  161oC.  (821<'F.),  dissolves  freely  in  alcohol  and 
wood-spirit,  and  also  in  water,  which,  however,  rapidly  decomposes  it,  es- 
pecially when  hot,  into  oxalic  aoid  and  wood-spirit.  The  alkaline  hydrates 
effect  the  same  change  even  more  easily.  Solution  of  ammonia  converts  it 
into  oxamide  and  methyl  alcohol.  With  dry  ammoniacal  gas  it  yields 
methyl  oxamato,  or  oxamethylane,  (C,Oy)^^(NU,)(OCH,),  a  white,  solid  sub- 
stance, which  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  pearly  cubes. 

Etheni  Oxalate,  C,(CjH^)'^04,  or  (C,0,)^^(C,Hp,)^^  appears  to  be 
formed  by  the  action  of  ethene  bromide  on  silver  oxalate. 

Malonie  Aoid,  C.H^O^  =  (CH,)>'^  (CO,H),  =  (C,H,0,)''(OH),— This 
aoid  is  formed  by  the  slow  oxidation  of  propene  glycol  (p.  696) : 

C,HgO,     -J.      0^      =      20H,      +      C,H^O^; 

also  by  oxidising  malic  acid  with  a  cold  solution  of  potassium  chromate : 

CMfi^    +    0,    =    CO,    -f    OH,    +    C,H,04; 
Mauo  Malonie 

aoid.  acid. 

and  by  the  action  of  alkalies  on  oyanacetio  aoid,  or,  better,  on  ethyl  cyan- 
acetate: 

C,Hj(CN)0, .  CjH,    +    80H,    =    NH,    -f    C,HeO    +    CjH^O^ 
Ethyl  cyanacetate.  Alcohol.      Malonie  acid. 

Malonie  acid  forms  large  rhombohedral  crystals,  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  melting  at  140»  C.  (284°  F.),  and  resolved  at  15()o  C.  (802o  F.) 
into  carbon  dioxide  and  acetic  acid.  —  Its  relations  to  bodies  of  the  urio 
acid  group  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 
60 
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SneeiBie  Aeid,  C4H.04=(C,H4)''(COaH),  =  (C^H^O,)'^(OH)^— This  acid 
is  produced:   1.  By  heating  ethene  cjaDide*  with  alcoholic  potash: 

CjH^CCN),    +    40H,    =    2NH,    +     CJifi^. 

2.  Bj  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  (evoWed  by  sodium-amalgam)  on 
maleic  acid,  or  its  isomer,  fumaric  acid,  C^H^O^  -|-  H,  =  0411^04.  —  8.  By 
the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  (or  water  and  phosphorus  iodide)  on  malic 
acid,  C^Hfi^,  or  tartaric  acid,  C^Ufi^  the  reaction  consisting  in  the  abstrae- 
tion  of  1  or  2  atoms  of  oxygen,  with  formation  of  water  and  separation  of 
iodine.  —  4.  By  the  fermentation  of  malic  or  fumaric  acid,  and  of  many 
other  organic  substances,  especially  under  the  influence  of  putrefying 
casein ;  in  small  quantity  also  during  the  alcoholic  fermentation  of  sugar 
(p.  616,  foot-note).  — 5.  By  the  oxidation  of  many  organic  substances, 
especially  of  the  fatty  acids,  1  aHsaO^  and  their  glycerides,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  nitric  acid.  Its  formation  from  butyric  acid  is  represented  by 
the  equation  C.HgO,  -f-  Oj  =  OH,  -f-  C^H^O^. 

Succinic  acid  occurs  ready  formed  in  amber  and  in  certain  lignites,  and 
occasionally  in  the  animal  organism.  By  heating  amber  in  iron  retorts,  it 
may  be  obtained  in  colored  crystals,  which  may  be  purified  by  treatment 
with  nitric  acid  and  re-crystalliiation  from  boiling  water.  The  acid  is, 
however,  more  advantsgeously  prepared  by  the  fermentation  of  malic  acid, 
the  crude  calcium  malate  obtained  by  neutralizing  the  juice  of  mountain- 
ash  berries  with  chalk  or  slaked  lime  being  used  for  the  purpose.  This 
salt  is  mixed  in  an  earthen  jar  with  water  and  yeast,  or  decaying  cheese, 
and  left  for  a  few  days  at  80^  or  40*^ ;  the  calcium  succinate  thus  obtained 
is  decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  and  the  succinic  acid  is  purified 
by  crystallisation  from  water  and  by  sublimation. 

Succinic  acid  crystallites  in  colorless,  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  which 
dissolve  in  5  parts  of  cold  and  in  8  parts  of  boiling  water:  it  melts  at 
180<»  C.  (3560  F.)  and  boils  at  285^  C.  (455''  F.),  at  the  same  time  under- 
going decomposition  into  water  and  mccinie  oxide,  or  anhydride^  C^H^O^  or 
(C4H40,)^^0.  The  same  compound  is  formed  by  the  action  of  phosphorus 
pentachloride  on  succinic  acid:  C4H,04  -f  PCI5  =  2HCI  -f-  POCl,  -f 
C4H4O,.  It  is  a  white  masSj  less  soluble  in  water,  but  more  soluble  in  alco- 
hol, than  succinic  acid. 

Succinic  acid,  being  bibasic,  forms,  with  monad  metals,  acid  and  neutral 
salts,  C4H.MO4  and  C4H4M2O4,  and  with  dyad  metals,  neutral  salts,  con- 
taining C4H4M^^04,  and  acid  salts,  C4H4MO4 .  C4H0O4. — There  are  also  a 
few  double  succinates,  several  basic  lead-salts,  and  a  hyperacid  potassium- 
salt 

Succinic  acid  is  distinguished  from  benioio  acid  by  not  being  precipi- 
tated from  its  soluble  salts  by  mineral  acids,  and  by  forming  a  white  pre- 
cipitate with  barium  chloride,  on  addition  of  ammonia  and  alcohol. 

Pyrotartario  Acid,  Q^^fi^  »  (C,He)^''(CO,H),  =  (C,H«0,)'>'(OH)^  is  pro- 
duced by  the  dry  distillation  01  tartaric  acid,  and  by  the  action  of  alco- 
holic potash  on  propene  cyanide,  C,Hg(CN)|.  It  forms  rhombic  prisms, 
very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  melts  at  112°  C.  (233°  F.),  vola- 
tilizes at  about  200°  C.  (892°  F.),  being  partly  resolved  into  water  and 
pyrotartarie  oxide,  C^Ufi^.  It  forms  acid  and  neutrftl  salts  analogous  to  the 
succinates, 

Adipio  Aeid,  CqH,o04,  and  Pimelio  Add,  C^Uifi^  are  produced  by  the  oxi- 
dation of  fats  with  nitric  acid. 

Snberio  Aoid,  0,11,404,  has  long  been  known  as  a  product  of  the  oxida- 

*  Ethene  cjanide  la  obtained  bj  heating  ethepe  bromide^  GsHfBr^  with  tax  a)oobol|c  «oIii- 
tton  of  potoMiiQm  cjanide.  ^^    ^ 
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lion  of  cork  by  nitric  acid.  Recently  it  has  been  produced,  together  with 
other  acids  of  the  series,  by  the  long-continued  action  of  nitric  acid  upon 
stearic  and  oleic  acids  and  other  fatty  bodies.  Suberic  acid  is  a  white 
crystalline  powder,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  fusible  and  volatile  by 
heat. 

Anehoio  Acid,  or  Lepargylio  Acid,  O^HigO^,  is  formed,  together  with  other 
products,  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  Chinese  wax  and  on  the  fatty  acids 
of  cocoa-nut  oil.  —  Azelaic  acidf  obtained  by  oxidizing  castor-oil  with  nitric 
acid,  has  the  same  composition  as  anchoic  acid,  but  differs  so  much  from  it 
in  physical  properties,  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  isomeric  or  alio- 
tropic  modification. 

SeMo  or  Sebaeio  Add,  Oj-HigO^,  is  a  constant  product  of  the  destructiTe 
distillation  of  oleic  acid,  olein,  and  all  fatty  substances  containing  those 
bodies;  it  is  extracted  by  boiling  the  distilled  matter  with  water:  it  is 
also  formed  by  the  action  of  potash  on  castor-oil  (see  p.  652.)  It  forms 
small  pearly  crystals  resembling  those  of  benzoic  acid.  It  has  a  faintly 
acid  taste,  is  but  little  soluble  in  cold  water,  melts  when  heated,  and  sub- 
limes unchanged. 

EoeeelUc  Aoid,  C17IT32O4,  exists  in  Roceella  tinetoria^  nnd  other  lichens  of 
the  same  genus,  also  in  Leeanora  tartarea^  and  is  obtained  by  exhausting 
the  first-mentioned  plant  with  aqueous  ammonia,  precipitating  the  filtered 
liquor  with  calcium  chloride,  and  decomposing  the  resulting  calcium-salt 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  When  purified  by  solution  in  ether,  it  forms 
white,  rectangular,  four-sided  tabular  crystals,  melting  at  182^  C.  (270°  F.), 
and  subliming  at  200°  C.  (892°  F.),  being  partially  converted  at  the  same 
time  into  an  oxide,  C|YH,QOg.     This  acid  decomposes  carbonates. 


2. — Fnmarie  Series  C^B.^^0^. 

This  series  includes  the  two  following  groups  of  isomeric  acids : 

Fumaric  and  Maleio  acids  .....    C4H4O4 
Itaconic,  Citraconic,  and  Mesaconic  acids       .        C5ll«04. 

They  are  unsaturated  compounds,  capable  of  taking  up  two  atoms  of  hy- 
drogen, bromine,  and  other  monad  elements,  and  passing  into  acids  of  the 
preceding  series. 

rnmarie  and  Maleic  Acids,  C4H4O4  =  (C,H,)''(CO,H),  =  (C^H,Oa)^'(OH)y 
When  malic  acid  is  heated  in  a  small  retort,  nearly  fillea,  it  melts,  emits 
water,  and  enters  into  ebullition,  and  a  volatile  acid  passes  over,  which 
dissolves  in  the  water  of  the  receiver.  After  a  time,  small  solid,  crystal- 
line scales  make  their  appearance  in  the  boiling  liquid,  and  increase  in 
quantity  until  the  whole  becomes  solid.  The  process  may  now  be  inter- 
rupted, and  the  content-s  of  the  retort,  after  cooling,  treated  with  cold 
water:  unaltered  malic  acid  is  thereby  dissolved  out,  and  a  less  soluble  acid 
is  left  behind,  called  fumaric  acid,  from  \\s  identity  with  an  acid  extracted 
from  the  common  fumitory  (Fumaria  officinalis). 

Fumaric  acid  forms  small,  white  crystalline  laminsB,  which  dissolve  freely 
in  hot  water  and  alcohol,  but  require  for  solution  about  200  parts  of  cold 
water:  it  is  unchanged  by  hot  nitric  acid.  When  heated  in  a  current  of 
air  it  sublimes,  but  in  a  retort  undergoes  decomposition ;  this  is  a  phenom- 
enon often  observed  in  organic  bodies  of  small  volatility.  Fumaric  acid 
forms  acid  and  neutral  metallic  salts,  and  an  ether,  which,  by  the  action  of 
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Ammonia,  yields  fumaramide,   {Cfifi^y^{SB^)^  is  the  form  of  a  white, 
amorphous,  insoluble  powder. 

The  volatile  acid  produced  simultaneously  with  fumaric  acid  is  called 
maUie  acid;  it  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  by  evaporation  in  a  warm  place. 
It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  has  a  strongly  acid  taste  and 
reaction,  and  is  convertible  by  heat  into  fumaric  acid.  Maleic  and  fumaric 
acids  are  formed  from  malic  acid  by  separation  of  a  molecule  of  water. 
Fumaric  acid,  when  heated  with  bromine,  combines  with  2  atoms  of  that 
element,  forming  dibromotueeinie  acid,  C^Ufirfi^^  which  resembles  in  all  its 
properties  the  dibrominated  acid  prepared  from  succinic  acid  by  direct 
substitution.  On  heating  fumaric  acid  with  hydriodic  acid,  it  passes  into 
succinic  acid.  The  same  reaction  takes  place  on  treating  fumaric  acid  with 
water  and  sodium-amalgam,  C,U404  -|-  U,  ss  €411^04.  The  deportment  of 
maleic  acid  with  bromine  and  nascent  hydrogen,  is  perfectly  analogona  to 
that  of  fumaric  acid  .*  when  treated  with  hydriodic  acid,  it  passes  first  into 
fumaric  acid,  and  then  into  succinic  acid  (KekuU). 

Itaeonic,  Citraoonic,  and  Mesaeonic  Adds,  C^Ufi^.  — The  first  two  of  these 
acids  are  produced  by  the  action  of  heat  on  citric  acid.  When  crystallized 
citric  acid  is  heated  in  a  retort  it  first  melts  in  its  water  of  crystallization, 
and  then  boils,  giving  off  water.  Afterwards,  at  about  176^  C.  (347°  F.), 
vapors  of  acetone  distil  over,  and  a  copious  disengagement  of  carbon  mon- 
noxide  takes  place.  At  this  time  the  residue  in  the  retort  consista  of  aoo- 
itic  acid.  If  the  distillation  be  still  continued,  carbon  dioxide  is  given 
off,  and  itaeonic  acid  crystallizes  in  the  neck  of  the  retort.  If  these  crya- 
tals  be  repeatedly  distilled,  an  oily  mass  of  citraconio  oxide  or  anhydride  is 
obtained,  which  no  longer  solidifies.  These  compositions  are  represented 
by  the  following  equations : 

CeH,0,  —  OH,  =  CeH^O,;        C^Bfi^  —  CO,  =  C^EJ[i^; 
Citric  Aconitio       Aconitio  Itaconio 

aoid.  acid.  acid.  acid. 

C5H,04        —        OH,        B        C5H4O, 
Itaconio  Citraconio 

acid.  oxide. 

The  citraconio  oxide  when  exposed  to  the  air  absorbs  moisture,  and  is  con* 
verted  into  crystallised  citraconio  acid,  C5Hf04. 

Mesaeonic  acid  is  produced  by  boiling  itaconio  acid  with  weak  nitric  acid. 
These  three  isomeric  acids  are  all  converted  by  nascent  hydrogen  into 
pyrotartarie  acid,  C(H,04.  They  also  take  up  a  molecule  of  hydrobromic 
acid,  HBr,  forming  monobromopyrotartaric  acid,  C^H^BrOf,  or  of  bromine, 
Br,,  forming  dibromopyrotartaric  acid.  Itaeonic  and  citraconio  acids  are, 
however,  more  inclined  to  these  transformations  than  mesaeonic  acid,  which 
is  altogether  a  more  stable  compound.** 

Camphoric  Add,  C,oH,0O4,  produced  by  heating  camphor  (C,oH,cO)  with 
nitric  acid,  is  likewise  included  in  the  general  formula,  CBU9-4O4;  but  it 
appears  to  be  a  saturated  compound,  inasmuch  as  its  ethylic  ether  shows 
no  tendency  to  take  up  chlorine  or  other  elements.  The  acid  forms  small 
colorless  needles  or  plates,  of  acid  and  bitter  taste,  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  water.  It  melts  when  heated,  and  yields  by  distillation  a  colorless, 
crystalline,  neutral  substance,  consisting  of  camphorie  ozide,  or  ankydridef 
CiqH.^O,.  Calcium  camphorate  when  distilled  yields  a  volatile  oil  eoBoisting 
of  phorone,  C|H,40,  the  ketone  of  camphoric  acid: 

C,oH,4Ca04        =        COjCa        +        C.Hi^O. 

•  For  AH  explanation  of  the  Inomfiriam  t>etween  these  three  adds,  tee  XiekuU  (Ballettn  de  la 
BocMU  Sojala  de  Belglque  [2],  zzziv.  8;  alio  Labomtory,  p.  809). 
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8.— Seriei  CaH^-^O^. 
The  only  known  acid  belonging  to  this  series  is: 

Xallitie  Aeid,  C4H2O4,  which  occurs  as  an  aluminium-salt  in  a  yerj  rare 
mineral  called  fnellite  or  honeystone,  found  in  deposits  of  lignite.  It  is 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  is  cry  stall!  zable,  forming  colorless  needles. 
It  is  a  bibasic  acid,  forming  acid  and  neutral  salts :  the  mellitates  of  the 
mlkali-metals  are  soluble  and  crystallizable ;  those  of  the  earths  and  heayy 
metals  are  mostly  insoluble. 

Ammonium  mellitate  yields  by  distillation  paramide  and  euehroic  add. 
The  former  is  a  white,  amorphous,  insoluble  substance,  containing  C^HNO, 
(1.  «.,  acid  ammonium  mellitate,  C4H(NH4)04  minus  20H|),  and  convertible 
by  boiling  with  water  into  acid  ammonium  mellitate.  Euehroic  acid  forms 
colorless,  sparingly  soluble  crystals,  containing  in  the  anhydrous  state 
CgH^N.O^.  In  contact  with  metallic  zinc  and  deoxidizing  agents  in  general, 
it  yields  a  deep  blue  insoluble  substance  called  euehrone. 


4.— Series  CnHto^^O^. 


Quinonie  or  Qmnoylie  acid,  C^fi^^  is  not  actually  known,  but  its  dichlori- 
nated  derivatiTe,  C^H^Cl^O^,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  potash  on  tetra- 
chloroquinone,  0^01402.  It  is  a  crystalline  substance,  which  gives  off  water 
when  heated.     It  is  bibasic,  forming  acid  and  neutral  salts. 

OrselUnie  acid,  CgHgO^,  and  Evemic  acid,  C.H,0O4,  perhaps  belong  to  the 
same  series.  They  will  be  further  noticed  in  the  chapter  on  Coloring 
Matters. 


6.  —  Series  Cn^ta-^yfir 


This  series  includes  the  isomeric  acids,  phthalic  and  terephthalio, 
CgHf04 ;  also  insolinic  acid,  C,Hg04. 

Phtkalie  Acid,  CgH^O^,  also  called  Alizarie  and  Naphthalic  add,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  naphthalene,  dichloride  of  naphtha- 
lene, alizarin,  and  purpurin  (the  coloring  matters  of  madder) : 

C^H,         -h        0,  =  CAO4        +        C,H,04 

Naphthalene.  Phthalic  acid.  Oxalic  acid. 

CioH«0,        +    0H,-f04     =  C,H,04         +        C,Hj04. 

Alizarin. 

2C,H,0,       -f    OH^+Oj     =         2C8H,04        +        ^t^fi^- 
Purparin. 

It  is  usually  prepared  by  treating  naphthalene  dichloride  with  boiling  ni- 
tric acid. 

Phthalic  acid  crystallizes  in  colorless  plates :  it  is  but  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  but  dissolves  freely  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  bibasic,  form- 
ing acid  and  neutral  salts.  When  heated,  it  loses  a  molecule  of  water,  and 
leaves  phthalic  oxide,  CgH.O,.  Treated  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  it  yields 
niirO'phthalie  add,  CgH5(^fOJ)04.  When  distilled  with  baryta,  it  gives  off 
benzene : 

(^8^fi^        4-        2BaO        =        2C03Ba        +        CgH,. 
66  « 
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Teraplithalio  Addf  CgH^O^,  is  produced  by  the  oxidiiing  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  turpentine  oil,  lemon-oil,  and  other  terpenes,  also  on  cymene.  It 
is  a  white,  tasteless,  crystalline  powder,  not  perceptibly  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  or  ether.  It  is  distinguished  ftrom  phthalic  acid  by  subliming 
without  alteration  when  heated,  and  not  being  resolved  into  water  and  an 
anhydride.  Although  bibasic,  it  forms  no  double  salts,  and  shows  but  little 
tendency  to  form  acid  salts.  Nearly  all  the  terephthalates  are  soluble  and 
crystallisable,  and  so  inflammable  that  they  may  be  set  on  fire  by  a  spark 
from  a  flint  and  steel,  and  burn  away  slowly  like  tinder,  emitting  the  odor 
of  bensene. 

lasolinie  Aoid,  C^HgOf,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  potassium  bichro- 
mate and  sulphuric  acid  on  cumic  acid,*  and  by  that  of  nitric  acid  on  coal- 
tar  cumene  (trimethyl-benxene,  p.  498),  lylic  acid  being  first  produced,  and 
afterward  further  oxidised  to  insolinic  acid :  f 

C|oH,,0,        -f        0.        =       CO,      +      20H,      +        Cfifl^ 

Cumic  Isolinio 

acid.  acid. 

C,H„        +        O,        =  C,H„0,  +        OH, 

Cumene.  Zylic  acid. 

C,H,oO,        +        0,        =  CjHgO^  +        OH, 

Zylic  acid.  Insolinic  acid. 

Insolinic  acid  is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  and  resembles  terephthalic 
acid  in  being  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  and  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  water ; 
from  hot  alcohol  it  separates  in  crystalline  crusts.  When  heated  it  sub- 
limes without  previous  fusion,  and  in  part  without  decomposition.  It  is 
bibasic,  forming  neutral  acid  and  double  salts,  also  a  neutral  and  acid 
ethylio  ether  (Hofmann). 


TRI&TOMIO  AND  MONOBASIC  ACIDB. 


These  acids  are  derived  from  triatomic  alcohols  by  substitution  of  0  for 
Hy  as  glyceric  aoid,  C,H,04,  from  glycerin,  CiHgO,: 

CHjOH  CHjOH 


CHOH  C] 

CH,( 


;hoh 

,0H  COOK 

Glycerin.  Glyceric  acid. 


Eugetic  acid         .        ^ii^ifiA 
Piperic  acid  .    CuHi^O^ 


The  known  acids  of  the  group  are : 

Glyoxylic  acid  C^H^O^ 

Glyceric  acid  CjH,04 

Ozysalicylic  acid  ,        C^HgO^ 

OH 

OlyoKylie  Add,  C,H404    =    CHOH.— This  acid  is  produced:  1.  By  the 

COOH 
action  of  nascent  hydrogen  (evolyed  by  zinc  and  sulphuric  aoid)  on  oxalie 
acid:  CjH.O^  -f-  H,  =  C,H404. 

*  Bqfimann.  Ann.  Gh.  Pharm.  xcrii.  197. 

t  mr»d  and  BeOiUin,  Bull.  Soe.  Chlm.  de  Parla  [2J,  tU.  S46. 
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2.  By  boiling  silver  bromoglyoollate  with  water: 

CjH^gBrO,    +        OH,        =        AgBr         +         C.H^O^. 

8.  By  the  oxidation  of  glycol,  alcohol,  or  glyoxal  with  nitric  acid : 

C,H,0,  +  0,        =r        C,H^O^       +         OH, 

GlycoL 

C,H.O  +  O4        =        CjH^O^       +         OH, 

AlcohoL 

C,H,0.  +  0         +        OH,  =         Cfifi^,    . 

QlyoxaL 

Glyozylic  acid  may  be  obtained  by  eyaporation  in  the  form  of  a  viscid 
transparent  syrup,  which  dissolyes  readily  in  water,  and  distils  without 
alteration  at  100^.  It  dissolves  zinc  without  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  is 
converted  into  glycolic  acid :  CjH^O^  -|-  H,  =  CjH^O,  4-  OH,.  Qly oxylic 
acid  forms  salts  most  of  which  are  represented  by  the  formulae  CjHgO^M, 
and  (C,H|04),M^^  e.  ff.,  the   diver-salt  is  CjHjO^Ag,  and  the  calcium-aalt, 


it.  This  formula  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  formation  of  the  acid  by 
oxidation  of  glyoxal,  glycol,,  and  alcohol ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  its  forma- 
tion from  oxalic  and  from  bromogly colic  acid  seems  rather  to  show  that  it 
consists  of  GfH^O^.f  Moreover,  if  the  acid  were  really  C,H,0,,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  suppose  that  all  the  glyoxylates,  except  the  ammonium  salt, 
contain  water  of  crystallization,  the  silver-salt,  for  example,  being  C,HO, 
Ag.OH, ;  now,  there  is  no  other  known  instance  of  a  silver-salt  containing 
water.  The  ammonium-salt  above  mentioned  is  probably  an  amide,  (CjH^ 
Og)NH,,  formed  from  the  true  ammonium  glyoxylate,  C,H,04(NH4),  by  ab* 
straction  of  water. 

Olyeerie  Add,  C^Efi^.  —  This  acid,  isomeric  with  pyruvic  acid,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  glycerin:  also  by  the  spontaneous 
decomposition  of  nitroglycerin,  and  by  heating  glycerin  with  bromine  and 
a  large  quantity  of  water  to  100^  in  a  sealed  tube : 

CjHgO,    +    2Br,    +    OH,    =    4HBr    +    CjH^O^. 

Glyceric  acid,  when  concentrated,  is  a  colorless  non-crystallizing  syrup 
which,  when  heated  for  some  time  to  105^  C.  (221°  F.),  gives  off  water  and 
is  converted  into  glyceric  oxide  or  anhydride,  CgH.O,.  This  acid,  treated 
with  phosphorus  iodide,  is  converted  into  iodopropionio  acid,  CiH^IO,. 

The  glycerates,  C,H504M'  and  (CjHjO^),^!^',  are  soluble  in  water  and 
crystallize  well.  They  are  not  reddened  by  ferrous  sulphate,  and  are 
thereby  distinguished  from  the  pyruvates,  with  which  they  are  isomeric. 

Ozysalicylie  Aeid,  CyH^O^,  is  produced  by  boiling  a  solution  of  iodosali- 
cylic  acid,  C^HjIO,,  with  potash.  It  forms  highly  lustrous  needles,  soluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  The  aqueous  solution  is  colored  deep  blue  by 
ferric  chloride.  The  crystallized  acid  melU  at  19S^  C.  (379°  F.),  and  is 
resolved  between  210°  and  212°  C.  (410°-414°  F.)  into  carbonic  dioxide  and 
oxjrphenol  or  pyrocatechin,  C^H^O,  (p.  562),  and  its  isomer,  hydro-quinone. 
The  oxysalicylates  are  very  unstable. 

There  are  three  acids  isomeric  with  oxysalicylic  acid,  viz.,  kypoffallie 
add,  produced  by  the  action  of  boiling  hycbriodio  acid  on  hemipinio  acid, 
C„HmO«: 

CioH,oOe    +    2HI    =    C^HjO^    -f    2CH,I    +    CO,; 

*  Pbfl.  Mag.  [4],  xll.  ae. 

t  JPerUn  and  Jjuppa,  Ghem.  Soc  J.  [2],  vi  107. 
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jnrotoatteehuie  add,  produced,  together  wilh  oxalic  and  acedo  acids,  bj  the 
action  of  melted  potash  on  piperic  acid,  Ci^HjpO^: 

C11H10O4  +  80H,  8  CyHjO^  4-  CjHjO^  +  CjH^O,  +  00,4-  7H^ 

and  carbohydroqumonicucid,  produced  by  a  peculiar  transformation  of  quinic 
acid. 

Bngetie  Aeid,  CuH^O^,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
sodium  on  eugenoT  or  eugenic  acid  (oxidixed  essence  of  cloYes) : 

CMHuNaO,  +  CO,  r=  CjiH.jNaO^ 

oodium  Soaium 

eugenate.  eugetate. 

It  crjstalliies  from  hot  aqueous  solution  in  long  colorless  prisms,  melting 
at  124^  C.  (256°  F.),  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  The  aqueous  solution  is  colored  blue  by  ferric  chloride.  The 
acid  is  resolved  by  heat  into  carbon  dioxide  and  eugenic  acid. 

Piperie  Add,  C^fiJO^^  is  produced,  together  with  piperidine,  by  boiling 
piperine  (an  alkaloiu  from  pepper)  with  potash : 

C„H„NO,        +        OH,        =        C„H,A        +        C,H  N 
Piperine.  Piperio  Piperioine. 

acid. 

It  forms  yellowish  capillary  needles,  melting  at  160^  C.  (802°  F.),  and  sub- 
liming at  about  200°  C.  (892°  F.) ;  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble 
in  boiling  alcohol.  When  fused  with  potassium  hydrate  it  yields  protoea- 
techuic  acid,  together  with  other  products.  The  piperates  eren  of  the 
alkali-metals  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  the  rest  insoluble. 


TBIATOMIC  AND  BIBA8I0  ACIDS. 


The  only  known  acids  of  this  group  are  malie  add,  CJJfi^,  and  t^trinmie 
add,  C,H^O(,  obtained  by  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  nitrotartaric 
acid,  and  perhaps  also  croconic  acidy^C^HjO^  (p.  678). 


HAK"}8.- 


XaUe  Add,  C^H^Oj  =  (C4H,0,)^''(0H)„  or  (C^H^O,)'''  ^5  .—This  acid 

Hg  J    • 

is  formed  synthetically  by  the  action  of  moist  silver  oxide  on  monobromo- 
succinic  acid: 

2C<H,Br04    +     OAg,    +    OH,    =    2AgBr    +    2C<H^5. 

It  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  asparagin,  a  sub- 
stance existing  in  asparagus,  marsh-mallow,  and  other  plants,  or  on  aspar- 
tic  acid,  an  acid  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  asparagin  under  the  influ- 
ence of  acids  or  alkalies : 


C«H^,0,     + 
Asparagin. 

2N0,H  =  C,H,Oj  +  20H,  +  2N,. 
Malic  acid. 

WO,    + 

Lsnartic  acid. 

NO,H  =  .  Cfifi^  +  OH,  +  N,. 
Malic  acid. 

Malic  acid  is  the  acid  of  apples,  pears,  and  various  other  fruits :  it  is 
often  associated  with  citric  acid.     An  excellent  process  for  preparing  it  is 
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Ih&t  of  EToritt,  who  has  demonstrated  its  existence,  in  great  quantity,  in 
the  juice  of  the  common  garden  rhubarb :  it  is  there  accompanied  by  acid 
potassium  oxalate.  The  rhubarb  stalks  are  peeled,  and  ground  or  grated 
to  palp,  which  is  subjected  to  pressure.  The  juice  is  heated  to  the  boiling 
pointy  neutralised  with  potassium  carbonate,  and  mixed  with  calcium  ace- 
tate :  insoluble  calcium  oxalate  then  falls,  and  may  be  removed  by  filtra- 
tion. To  the  clear  and  nearly  colorless  liquid,  solution  of  lead  acetate  is 
added  as  long  as  a  precipitate  continues  to  be  produced ;  and  the  lead  ma- 
late  la  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  diffused  through  water,  and  decom- 
posed by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.*  The  filtered  liquid  is  carefully  evap- 
orated to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  and  left  in  a  dry  atmosphere  until  it 
becomes  converted  into  a  solid  and  somewhat  crystalline  mass  of  malic 
acid :  regular  crystals  have  not  been  obtained.  From  the  berries  of  the 
mountain-ash  {Sorbus  aueuparia),  in  which  malic  acid  is  likewise  present  in 
considerable  quantity,  especially  at  the  time  they  begin  to  ripen,  the  acid 
may  be  prepared  by  the  same  process. 

Malic  acid  is  colorless,  slightly  deliquescent,  and  very  soluble  in  water : 
alcohol  also  dissoWes  it.  The  aqueous  solution  has  an  agreeable  acid  taste: 
it  becomes  mouldy  and  spoils  by  keeping.  In  contact  with  ferments,  es- 
pecially of  putrefying  cheese,  it  is  decomposed,  yielding  succinic  and  acetic 
acids  and  carbon  dioxide : 

3C^H,0j  =  2C fifi^  +  CjH^O,    +    2C0,    +    OH^ 

Sometimes  also  butyric  acid  and  hydrogen  are  found  among  the  products 
of  the  fermentation.  Malic  acid  is  converted  into  succinic  acid  by  digest- 
ing it  in  sealed  tubes  with  hydriodic  acid : 

C4HA     -h     2HI     =s     C,H,0,     +     OH,    +     I, 

The  reconversion  of  succinic  into  malic  acid  has  been  already  mentioned. 
The  sodium-salt  of  bromomalio  acid,  C^H^BrOj,  obtained  by  boiling  an 
aqueous  solution  of  sodium  dibromosuccinate  (C^HiNaBr.O^),  is  converted 
by  boiling  with  lime-water  into  the  calcium-salt  of  tartaric  acid,  C^H^Og : 

C4HjBr05      -f      OH,     =      HBr      +      Cflfi^, 

Malic  acid  forms  both  acid  and  neutral  salts.  The  most  characteristic 
of  the  malates  are  acid  ammonium  malate^  C^HJJJ'SU.^),  which  crystallizes 
remarkably  well,  and  lead  malates  C^Ufl^Vh^^ .  8  Aq.,  which  is  insoluble  in 
pure  water,  but  dissolves  to  a  considerable  extent  in  warm  dilute  acids,  and 
separates  on  cooling  in  brilliant  silvery  crystals,  containing  water.  By 
this  character  the  acid  may  be  distinguished.  Add  calcium  makLte,  C4H^05 
Ca  .  G4H.O0  .  8  Aq.,  is  also  a  very  beautiful  salt,  freely  soluble  in  warm 
water.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  sparingly  soluble  neiUral  malate  in 
hot  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  cool. 

Malic  acid,  as  it  exists  in  plants,  and  as  obtained  from  asparagin,  or 
from  aspartic  acid  produced  from  the  latter,  exerts  a  rotatory  action  on 
polarized  light ;  [a1=  —  5P ;  but  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  inactive 
aspartic  acid  (resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  fumarimide),  Pasteur 
has  obtained  a  modification  of  malic  acid  which  is  also  optically  inactive. 


TRIATOMIG  AND  TRIBASIO  ACIDS. 

But  few  of  these  acids  have  yet  been  obtained ;  the  most  important  are 
aconitic  acid  and  carballylio  acid. 

*  If  the  Add  be  required  pure,  crystallized  lead  malate  mnst  bo  nied,  the  freshly  predpf- 
taSed  salt  Invariably  carrying  down  a  quantity  of  lime,  which  cannot  be  removed  by  simple 
wadiing. 
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AflOBltie  Aeid,  C^Tifi^  =  (CcH,0,)^^^(OH)^  exists  in  monk's-hood  {Ai 
turn  AapeUus),  and  other  plants  of  the  same  genus,  also  in  EqutMetumjUn 
tiUy  and  is  one  of  the  products  obtained  by  the  dehydration  of  ciirie  acid 
(p.  664). 

When  crystallised  citric  acid  is  heated  in  a  retort  till  it  begins  to  become 
colored,  and  to  undergo  decomposition,  and  the  fused,  glassy  product,  after 
cooling,  is  dissolved  in  water,  aconitic  acid,  on  evaporation,  remains  as  a 
white,  confusedly  crystalline  mass,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  rery  soluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  the  solution  has  an  acid  and  astringent  taste. 
The  salts  of  aconitic  acid  possess  but  little  interest ;  that  of  barivm  forms 
an  insoluble  gelatinous  mass;  calcium  aeonitaU^  which  has  a  certain  degree 
of  solubility,  is  found  abundantly  in  the  eipressed  juice  of  monk's-hood, 
and  magnuium  aeonitatt  in  tiiat  of  e^uetum, 

CarballyUo  Acid,  C,H,0,  =  (C,H,0,)'''(OH),  =  (C,H,)'''(CO,H)y  is  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  aconitic  acid,  and  by  that  of 
alcoholic  potash  on  propenyl  tricyanide,  or  tricyanhydrin: 

(C,H,)'''(CN),  +  8K0H  +  80H,  »  8NH,  +  {Cjei^Y^^{COJL\ 
Tricyanhydrin.  Potassium 

carballylat«. 

It  forms  colorless  trimetric  crystals  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
slightly  soluble  in  ether.  The  carballylates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  easily 
soluble  in  water,  the  rest  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble.  The  ethylie  ether, 
iC.Hfi^y^^{OCfi^)p  is  a  liquid  boiling  between  296*  and  806»  C.  (568«- 
681®  F.). 


TXTRATOMIO  ACIDS. 


These  acids  may  be  deriTed  from  tctratomic  alcohols  by  substitution  of 
one,  two,  three,  or  four  atoms  of  oxygen  for  a  corresponding  number  of 
hydrogen  molecules : 

CHjOH  CH,OH  COOH 

CHOH  CHOH  CHOH 

CHOH  CHOH  CHOH 

CH,OH  COOH  COOH 

Erythrite.  Erythric  acid  Tartaric  acid 

(monobasic).  (bibasic). 

Only  one  tetratomic  acid  has,  however,  been  actually  formed  by  oxida- 
tion of  the  corresponding  alcohol,  namely,  erythric  acid,  C4HgOy  from 
erythride,  CJIj^O^. 

The  known  tetratomic  acids  are  Gallic  acid,  C^HgOj,  and  Erythric  acid, 
C4HgO(,  which  are  monobasic;  Tartaric  acid,  C4HgO«,  and  an  -acid,  C^H,Op 
homologous  with  it,  obtained  by  the  action  of  moist  silver  oiide  on  dibromo- 
pyrotartaric  acid,  which  are  bibasic,  and  Citric  add,  C^Hfij,  which  is  tri- 
basic. 

Opianic  acid,  C,qH,oOj,  Jlhnipinic  acid,  C,^H,^0,,  and  Mecorue  acid,  C^H^Op 
are  probably  also  tetratomic  acids;  the  first  being  monobasic,  the  second 
bibasic,  and  the  third  tribasic. 

OalUo  Aeid,   C^H.Oj  =  (CyH,0)'^'(0H)4  =  (C^HjO)*^  lo^.— This  acid 

H         J 
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exists  ready  formed  in  certain  plants,  as  sumach,  hellebore  root,  the  acorns 
of  Quercut  Kffilopt,  green  and  black  tea,  and  others ;  it  is  also  produced  by 
the  transformation  of  gallo-tannic  acid,  and  is  therefore  found,  together 
with  the  latter,  in  old  nut-galls.  A  solution  of  tannic  acid  in  water  exposed 
to  the  air,  gradually  deposits  crystals  of  gallic  acid,  formed  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  tannic  acid.  The  simplest  method  of  preparing  gallic  acid  in 
quantity  is  to  take  powdered  nut-galls,  which,  when  fresh  and  of  good 
quality,  contain  30  or  40  per  cent,  of  tannic  acid,  with  scarcely  more  than 
a  trace  of  gallic ;  mix  this  powder  with  water  to  a  thin  paste,  and  expose 
the  mixture  to  the  air  in  a  warm  situation  for  two  or  three  months,  adding 
water  from  time  to  time,  to  replace  that  lost  by  drying  up.  The  mouldy, 
dark-colored  mass  thus  produced  may  then  be  strongly  pressed  in  a  cloth, 
and  the  solid  portion  boiled  in  a  considerable  quantity  of  water.  The 
filtered  solution  deposits  on  cooling  abundance  of  gallic  acid,  which  may 
be  drained  and  pressed,  and  finally  purified  by  recrystallization. 

Gallic  acid  has  lately  been  produced  by  the  action  of  moist  silver  oxide 
on  dibromo-,  or  di-iodosalicylic  acid : 

C^H^BrjO,    -I-    OAg,    -|-    OH,    =    2AgBr    +    C^H^Oj; 

hence  it  may  be  regarded  as  dioxysalicylic  acid. 

Gallic  acid  forms  small,  feathery,  and  nearly  colorless  crystals,  which 
baye  a  beautiful  silky  lustre ;  they  contain  CyH^Og.  Aq. ;  it  requires  for  solu- 
tion 100  parts  of  cold  and  only  3  parts  of  boiling  water ;  the  solution  has 
an  acid  and  astringent  taste,  and  is  gradually  decomposed  by  keeping. 
Gallic  acid  does  not  precipitate  gelatin ;  with  ferrous  salts  it  produces  no 
change;  but  with  ferric  salts,  it  forms  a  deep  bluish-black  precipitate, 
which  disappears  when  the  liquid  is  heated,  from  the  reduction  of  the 
ferric  to  ferrous  salt  at  the  expense  of  the  gallic  acid. 

The  salts  of  gallic  acid  present  but  little  interest;  those  of  the  alkali- 
metals  are  soluble,  and  readily  destroyed  by  oxidation  in  presence  of  excess 
of  base,  the  solution  acquiring  after  some  time  a  nearly  black  color;  the 
gallates  of  most  of  the  other  metals  are  insoluble. 

Gallic  acid  heated  to  about  215^  C.  (419^  F.)  is  resoWed  into  carbon 
dioxide  and  pyrogallol  or  pyrogallio  acid,  OgHgO,  (p.  670),  which  sublimes 
in  crystalline  plates. 

Gallic  acid  and  pyrogallic  acid  reduce  salts  of  gold  and  silver  to  the 
metallic  state:  it  is  on  this  property  that  their  application  in  photography 
depends. 

When  dry  gallic  acid  is  suddenly  heated  to  249<^  C.  (480°  F.),  or  above, 
it  is  decomposed  into  carbon  dioxide,  water,  and  metagallie  acid,  CqH^O,, 
which  remains  in  the  retort  as  a  black,  shining  mass,  resembling  charcoal ; 
a  few  crystals  of  pyrogallic  acid  are  formed  at  the  same  time.  Metagallie 
acid  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alkalies,  and  is  again  precipi- 
tated as  a  black  powder  by  the  addition  of  an  acid.  It  forms  insoluble  salts 
with  lead  and  silver.  Pyrogallic  acid,  also,  when  exposed  to  the  requisite 
temperature,  yields  metagallie  acid,  with  separation  of  water. 


Appendix  to  Gallic  Add. 

TANNIC  ACIDS,  OR  TANNIN& 

These  substances  constitute  the  astringent  principles  of  plants,  and  are 
widely  diffused,  in  one  form  or  other,  through  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It 
is  possible  that  there  may  be  several  distinct  modifications  of  tannic  acid, 
wluch  differ  among  themselves  in  some  partiQulars,     The  astringent  prin- 
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ciple  of  oftk-bark  and  nut-galls,  for  example,  is  found  to  preeipitate  ferrie 
salts  bluish-black,  while  that  from  the  leayes  of  the  sumach  and  tea-plant, 
as  well  as  infusions  of  the  substances  known  in  commerce  under  the  names 
of  kino  and  eateehuy  are  remarkable  for  giving,  under  similar  circumstances, 
precipitates  which  haye  a  tint  of  green.  The  color  of  a  precipitate  is,  how- 
ever, too  much  influenced  by  external  causes  to  be  relied  upon  as  a  proof 
of  essential  difference.  Moreover,  the  tannic  acid  or  acids  appear  to  be 
uncrystallixable ;  one  most  valuable  test  of  individuality  is  therefore  lost. 

After  the  reaction  with  ferric  salts,  the  most  characteristic  feature  of 
tannic  acid  and  the  other  astringent  infusions  referred  to,  is  that  of  form- 
ing insoluble  compounds  with  a  great  variety  of  organic,  and  especially 
animal  substances,  as  solutions  of  starch  and  gelatin,  solid  muscular  fibre, 
skin,  &c.,  which  then  acquire  the  property  of  resisting  putrefaction :  it  is 
on  this  principle  that  leather  is  manufactured.  Gallic  acid,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  useless  in  the  operation  of  tanning. 

TStnnie  Add  of  the  Oak^  GdUotannie  acid,  C„H^O|f. — This  substance  may 
be  prepared  by  Pelouze's  method,  from  nut-gaUs,  which  are  excrescences 
produced  on  the  leaves  of  a  species  of  oak,  the  QuercuM  m/eeioria^  by  the 
puncture  of  an  insect.  A  glass  vessel, — having  somewhat  the  figure  of  that 
represented  in  Fig.  196,  is  loosely  stopped  at  its  lower  ex- 
tremity by  a  bit  of  cotton  wool,  and  half  or  two-thirds  filled 
with  powdered  Aleppo  galls.  Ether,  prepared  in  the  usual 
manner  by  rectification,  and  containing  as  it  invariably  does 
a  little  water,  is  then  poured  upon  the  powder,  and  the  vessel 
loosely  stopped.  The  liquid,  which  after  some  time  collects 
in  the  receiver  below,  consists  of  two  distinct  strata :  the 
lower,  which  is  almost  colorless,  is  a  very  strong  solution  of 
nearly  pure  tannic  acid  in  water  ;  the  upper  consists  of  etber 
holding  in  solution  gallic  acid,  coloring  matter,  and  other  im- 
purities. The  carefully  separated  heavy  liquid  is  placed  to 
evaporate  over  a  surface  of  oil  of  vitriol  in  the  vacuum  of  the 
air-pump.  Tannic  acid,  or  (annin,  thus  obtained,  forms  a 
slightly  yellowish,  friable,  porous  mass,  without  the  slightest 
tendency  to  crystallization.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  less 
so  in  alcohol,  and  very  slightly  soluble  in  ether.  It  reddens 
litmus  and  possesses  a  pure  astringent  taste  without  bitter- 
ness. 

A  strong  solution  of  this  substance  mixed  with  mineral 
acids  gives  rise  to  precipitates,  which  consist  of  combinations 
of  the  tannic  acid  with  the  acids  in  question :  the  compounds 
are  freely  soluble  in  pure  water,  but  nearly  insoluble  in  acid 
liquids.  Gallotannic  acid  precipitates  albumin,  gelatin,  salts 
of  the  vegeto-alkalies,  and  several  other  substances :  it  forms 
soluble  compounds  with  the  alkalies,  which,  if  excess  of  base 
be  present,  rapidly  attract  oxygen,  and  become  brown  by  de- 
struction of  the  acid ;  the  gallotannates  of  barium,  tirontium,  and  calcium  are 
sparingly  soluble ;  those  of  Uad  and  antimony  are  insoluble.  Ferrous  salts 
are  unchanged  by  solution  of  gallo-tannic  acid  ;  ferric  salts,  on  the  contrary, 
give  with  it  a  deep  bluish-black  precipitate,  which  is  the  basis  of  writing- 
ink  :  hence  the  value  of  an  infusion  of  tincture  of  nut-galls  as  a  test  for  the 
presence  of  that  metal. 

Gallotannic  acid,  when  boiled  wit|i  acids,  itssimilates  water,  and  splits 
into  glucose  and  gallic  acid : 

Gallotanmo  Gallic  Glucose. 


i 
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acid. 
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The  same  reaetion  takes  place  on  heating  tannic  acid  with  a  concentrated 
aolatioQ  of  potash :  in  this  case,  however,  the  sugar  is  further  converted 
into  gluoic  acid.  Nut>galls  contain  a  ferment  which  induces  the  same  de- 
composition of  tannic  acid,  exciting,  at  the  same  time,  alcoholic  fermenta- 
tion of  the  sugar.  Gallotannic  acid,  prepared  by  the  methods  above  men- 
tioned, still  contains  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  ferment  to  produce  this 
decomposition  when  the  acid  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  at  the  ordinary 
temperature :  it  ensues,  however,  much  more  rapidly  on  addition  of  nut- 
galls.  If  this  fermentation  takes  place  in  the  presence  of  air,  a  part  of  the 
tannic  acid  is  converted  into  ellagie  add,  Cj^H^Og.  The  same  substance  is 
found  in  the  insoluble  residue  of  woody  fibre  and  other  matters  from  which 
gallic  acid  has  been  withdrawn  by  boiling  water ;  it  may  be  extracted  by 
an  alkali,  and  afterward  precipitated  by  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  as 
a  grayish  insoluble  powder. 

Tannic  acid,  closely  resembling  that  obtained  from  galls,  may  be  ex- 
tracted by  cold  water  from  catechu ;  hot  water  dissolves  out  a  substance 
baring  feebly  acid  properties,  termed  cateehm.  This  latter  compound, 
when  pure,  crystallixes  in  fine  colorless  needles,  which  melt  when  heated, 
and  dissolve  very  freely  in  boiling  water,  but  scarcely  at  all  in  the  cold. 
Catechin  dissolves  also  in  hot  alcohol  and  ether.  The  aqueous  solution 
acquires  a  red  tint  by  exposure  to  air,  and  precipitates  lead  acetate  and 
corrosive  sublimate  white,  reduces  silver  nitrate  on  addition  of  ammonia, 
but  does  not  form  insoluble  compounds  with  gelatin,  starch,  and  the  vegeto- 
alkalies.  It  strikes  a  deep  green  color  with  ferric  salts.  Catechin  when 
heated  yields  pyrocatechin,  or  oxyphenol,  CgH^O,  (p.  562).  Catechin  has 
been  variously  represented  by  the  formulas  C^HipO^,  and  C.HpO^. 

Japonic  and  Rubic  acids  are  formed  by  the  action  of  alkali  in  excess  upon 
catechin,  the  first  when  the  alkali  is  in  the  caustic  state,  and  the  second 
when  it  is  in  the  state  of  carbonate.  Japonic  acid  is  a  black  and  nearly 
insoluble  substance,  soluble  in  alkalies  and  precipitated  by  acids;  it  is 
perhaps  identical  with  a  black  substance  of  acid  properties,  which  Peligot 
obtained  by  heating  grape-sugar  with  barium  hydrate.  Ruble  acid  has 
been  but  little  studied :  it  is  said  to  form  red  insoluble  compounds  with  the 
earths  and  certain  other  metallic  oxides. 

Several  acids  closely  allied  to  tannic  acid  have  been  found  in  coffee  and 
Paraguay  tea. 

Opianie  Acid,  C|oH,^0^,  is  a  monobasic  acid,  produced,  together  with  co- 
tamine,  by  the  oxidation  of  narcotine : 

C„naNO,    +    0     =     C„Hj,NO,    -f    C^^HjoO, 
Narcotine.  Cotarnine.        Opianie  acid. 

It  crystallixes  in  thin  prisms,  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  easily  in  boiling 
water;  also  in  alcohol  and  ether,  melts  at  HOP  C.  (284°  F.).  Caustic  pot- 
ash converts  it  into  meconin  and  hemipinic  acid : 

2C„H^q,'      =        C„H.,0,        +        O^H^O, 
Opianic  acid.  Meconin.  Hemipmio  acid. 
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Ttotirio    Acid,    C,H.Oe   =    (C,H,OJ    (OH),    ==   (C,H,)«'{g^^)|j^ .- 

These  formulte  include  four  bibasic  acids  distinguished  from  one  another 
by  certain  physical  properties,  especially  by  their  crystalline  forms,  and 
67 
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their  action  on  poUrixed  light, —  namely,  Deztrotariarie  add,  which  Uma 
the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right ;  Levotariarie  add,  which  turns  it  to  the 
left  with  equal  force ;  Paratartaric^  or  Raeemic  acid,  which  is  optically  inac- 
tive, and  separable  into  equal  quantities  of  dcxtro-  and  levotartaric  acida; 
and  an  inactive  variety  of  tartaric  acid,  which  is  not  thus  separable. 

Dkxtrotabtaric  or  Okdimabt  Tabtasic  Acid.  —  This  is  the  acid  of 
grapes,  tamarinds,  pine  apples,  and  of  several  other  fruits,  in  which  it  oc- 
curs in  the  state  of  an  acid  potassium-saH ;  calcium  tartrate  is  also  occa- 
sionally met  with.  The  tartaric  acid  of  commerce  is  wholly  prepared  from 
tartar  or  argol,  an  impure  acid  potassium  tartrate,  deposited  from  wine,  or 
rather  from  grape-juice  in  the  act  of  fermentation.  This  substance  is  pu- 
rified by  solution  in  hot  water,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  pipe-clay  and  ani- 
mal charcoal,  to  remove  the  coloring  matter  of  the  wine,  and  subsequent 
crystallixation :  it  then  constitutes  cream  of  tartar,  and  serves  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  acid.  The  salt  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  powdered 
chalk  is  added  as  long  as  effervescence  is  excited,  or  the  liquid  exhibits  an 
acid  reaction :  calcium  tartrate  and  neutral  potassium  tartrate  result ;  the 
latter  is  separated  from  the  former,  which  is  insoluble  by  filtration.  The 
solution  of  potassium  tartrate  is  then  mixed  with  excess  of  calcium  chlo- 
ride, which  throws  down  all  the  remaining  acid  in  the  form  of  calcium- 
salt  :  this  is  washed,  and  added  to  the  former  portion,  and  the  whole  is 
digested  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  withdraw  the 
base,  and  liberate  the  tartaric  acid.  The  filtered  solution  is  cautiouslj 
evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  and  placed  to  crystallixe  in  a  warm 
situation.  Liebig  has  lately  found  that  tartaric  acid  is  artificially  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  milk-sugar.  It  may  also  be  ob- 
tained from  succinic  acid. 

Succinic  acid,  C^H^O^,  when  submitted  to  the  action  of  bromine,  yields 
two  substitution-products,  bromosuccinic  acid,  C^H.BrO^,  and  dibromosuc- 
oinic  acid,  C^H^Br^O^.  The  latter,  when  treated  with  silver  oxide  in  pres- 
ence of  water,  is  converted  into  tartaric  acid  and  silver  bromide,  C4U4Br, 
O4  +  Ag,0  -f  H,0  s=  C^HeO^  -f  2AgBr  (Perkin  and  Duppa;  Kekul^). 

Tartaric  acid  forms  colorless,  transparent  crystals,  often  of  large  size, 
which  have  the  figure  of  an  oblique  rhombic  prism  more  or  less  modified ; 
they  are  permanent  in  the  air,  and  inodorous ;  they  dissolve  with  great 
facility  in  water,  botli  hot  and  cold,  and  are  soluble  also  in  alcohoL  The 
solution  reddens  litmus  strongly,  and  has  a  pure  acid  taste.  The  aqueous 
solution,  as  above  mentioned,  exhibits  right-handed  polarization.  This 
solution  is  gradually  spoiled  by  keeping.  Tartaric  acid  is  consumed  in 
large  quantities  by  the  calico-printer,  being  employed  to  evolve  chlorine 
from  solution  of  bleaching-powder  in  the  production  of  white  or  ditehargtd 
patterns  upon  a  colored  ground. 

Tartratef. — Tartaric  acid  is  tetratomic  and  bibasic,  two  only  of  its  hy- 
drogen-atoms being  replaceable  by  metals,  the  other  two  by  alcoholic  or 
acid  radicals.  Wil^  monad  metals  it  forms  acid  and  neutral  salts,  C.HgM^ 
0«  and  C^H^MjO,;  with  dyad  metals,  neutral  salts,  C^H^M^'O,,  and  double 
salts,  like  bario-potasne  tartrate.  C.H^Ba^^Oj .  C^H^KjO^,  With  triad  metals 
it  forms  a  peculiar  class  of  salts,  best  known  in  the  case  of  the  anivnonjf- 
salt  (p.  675). 

Potassium  Tabtbatbs.— Then^wfral  aalt, C^B^K fi^,  maybe  procured  by 
neutralizing  cream  of  tartar  with  chalk,  as  in  the  preparation  of  the  acid, 
or  by  adding  potassium  carbonate  to  cream  of  tartar  to  saturation ;  it  is 
very  soluble,  and  crystallizes  with  difliculty  in  right  rhombic  prisms,  which 
are  permanent  in  the  air,  and  have  a  bitter,  saline  taste.  The  acid  taU,  or 
cretim  0/  tartar,  C.IIi^KO^,  the  pri^in  ^nd  pre|>aratioq  of  which  have  been 
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already  described,  forms  small  transparent  or  translucent  prismatic  crystals 
irregularly  grouped  together,  which  grate  between  the  teeth.  It  dis- 
soWes  pretty  freely  in  boiling  water,  but  the  greater  part  separates  as  the 
solution  cools,  leaving  about  ^  or  less  dissolved  in  the  cold  liquid.  The 
salt  has  an  acid  reaction  and  a  sour  taste.  When  exposed  to  heat  in  a 
close  vessel,  it  is  decomposed,  with  evolution  of  inflammable  gas,  leaving  a 
mixture  of  finely  divided  charcoal  and  pure  potassium  carbonate  (black 
flux),  from  which  the  latter  may  be  extracted  by  water.  Cream  of  tartar  is 
almost  always  produced  when  tartaric  acid  in  excess  is  added  to  a  moder- 
ately strong  solution  of  a  potassium-salt,  and  the  whole  agitated. 

Sodium  Tabtbates.  —  Two  of  these  salts  are  known  —  a  neutral  aali, 
C4lI^Na,0« .  2  Aq. ;  and  an  acid  salt,  C^HfNaOf .  Aq.  Both  are  easily  soluble 
in  water,  and  crystallizable.  Tartaric  acid  and  sodium  bicarbonate  form 
the  ordinary  effervescing  draughts. 

Potatsium  and  todium  tartrate  ;  RoehelU  or  Seignette  salt,  C^H^KNaOf .  4  Aq. 
This  beautiful  salt  is  made  by  neutralizing  with  sodium  carbonate  a  hot  so- 
lution of  cream  of  tartar,  and  evaporating  to  the  consistence  of  thin  syrup. 
It  separates  in  large,  transparent,  prismatic  crystals,  the  faces  of  which 
are  unequally  developed  :  these  effloresce  slightly  in  the  nir,  and  dissolve 
in  H  parts  of  cold  water.  Acids  precipitate  cream  of  tartar  from  the  so- 
lution.    Rochelle  salt  has  a  mild  saline  taste,  and  is  used  as  a  purgative. 

Ammonium  Tabtbates.  —  The  neutral  tartrate  is  a  soluble  and  efflorescent 
salt,  containing  C4H^(NH4)jO,.  Aq.  The  add  tartrate^  CfiJJ^U^O^^  closely 
resembles  ordinary  cream  of  tartar.  A  salt  corresponding  to  Kochclle  salt 
also  exists,  havin)^  ammonium  in  place  of  sodium. 

The  tartrates  of  calcium^  barium,  tlrontium,  magnetiumy  and  of  most  of  the 
heavy  metals,  are  insoluble,  or  nearly  so,  in  water. 

PoTASsio-ANTiNONious  Tabtbate,  or  tartar  emetie^  is  easily  made  by  boil- 
ing antimony  trioxide  in  solution  of  cream  of  tartar :  it  is  deposited  from 
a  hot  and  concentrated  solution  in  crystals  derived  from  an  octohedron 
with  rhombic  base,  which  dissolve  without  decomposition  in  15  parts  of 
cold  and  3  of  boiling  water,  and  have  an  acrid  and  extremely  disagreeable 
metallic  taste.  The  solution  is  decomposed  by  both  acids  and  alkalies:  the 
former  throws  down  a  mixture  of  cream  of  tartar  and  antimony  trioxide, 
and  the  latter  the  trioxide,  which  is  again  dissolved  by  great  excess  of  the 
reagent.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  separates  all  the  antimony  in  the  state 
of  trisulphide.  The  dry  salt  heated  on  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe,  yields 
a  globule  of  metallic  antimony.  The  crystals  contain  2C4H4K(SbO)0« .  Aq., 
the  group  SbO  acting  as  a  univalent  radical,  and  replacing  one  atom  of  hy- 
drogen. When  dried  at  100°,  they  give  off  their  water  of  crystallization,  and 
at  200°  C.(392°  F.),  an  additional  molecule  of  water,  leaving  the  compound 
C^H^K^SbO^Og,  which  has  the  constitution  of  a  salt,  not  of  tartaric,  but  of 
tartrebc  acid,  C^H^O^.  Nevertheless,  when  dissolved  in  water,  the  crystals 
again  take  up  the  elements  of  water,  and  reproduce  the  original  salt. 

An  analogous  compound,  containing  arsenic  in  place  of  antimony,  has 
been  described.     It  has  the  same  crystalline  form  as  tartar  emetic. 

A  solution  of  tartaric  acid  dissolves  ferric  hydrate  in  large  quantity, 
forming  a  brown  liquid,  which  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  dries  up  by  gentle 
heat  to  a  brown,  transparent,  glassy  substance,  destitute  of  all  traces  of 
crystallization.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution  is  not  preci- 
pitated by  alkalies,  either  fixed  or  volatile.  Indeed,  tartaric  acid,  added  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  a  solution  of  ferric  oxide,  or  alumina,  entirely  pre- 
vents the  precipitation  of  the  bases  by  excess  of  ammonia.  Tartrate  and 
ammoniacal  tartrate  of  iron  are  used  in  medicine,  these  compounds  having 
a  less  disagreeable  taste  than  most  of  the  iron  preparations. 
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Solutions  of  tarUrio  acid  pTe  with  lime  and  baryta- water,  and  with  lead 
acetate,  white  precipitates,  which  disBolve  in  ezcess  of  the  acid ;  with  neu- 
tral calcium  and  barium-salta  no  change  is  produced.  Silver  nitrate  pro- 
duces in  neutral  tartrates  a  white  precipitate  of  siWer  tartrate,  which  dis- 
BoWes  in  ammonia.  On  gently  heating  the  solution,  a  bright  metallic  de- 
posit of  silver  is  formed.  The  reaction  of  tartaric  acid  with  solutions  of 
potassium-salts  has  been  already  noticed  (p.  299). 

Tartaric  Eihera,  —  1.  Tartaric  acid  forms,  with  monatomic  alcohol-radi. 
eals,  acid  and  neutral  ethers,  in  which  one  or  both  of  the  atoms  of  6<i<ic  hy- 
drogen in  its  molecule  is  replaced  by  an  alcohol-radicaL  These  compounds 
may  be  eonveniently  formulated  as  follows : 

(CAr{i8o^).      (^'•^•^-{^Sl^H.      <^«"«)'{(C©A). 

Tartaric  acid.  Acid  ethyl  tartrate.     Neutral  ethyl  tartrate. 

The  acid  ethers  are  monobasic  acids,  formed  by  the  direct  action  of  tar- 
taric acid  on  the  respectiye  alcohols ;  the  neutral  ethers  are  formed  by 
passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid  in  an  alcoboL 
further,  by  treating  these  neutral  ethers  with  chlorides  of  acid  radicals, 
other  neutral  ethers  are  formed,  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  alcoholic  hy- 
drogen-atoms are  replaced  by  acid  radicals.*  In  this  manner  are  formed 
siioh  compounds  as  the  following : 

(OH  f  OC,H,0       /p  o  w  f  (OH), 

Ethyl  aoeto-tartrate.        Ethyl  aceto-benso-         Ethyl  succino- 

tartrate.  tartrate. 

The  alcoholic  hydrogen  in  these  neutral  ethers  may  be  replaced  by  potas- 
sium and  sodium. 

2.  There  are  also  bibane  tartaric  etken  formed  by  replacing  the  alcoholio 
hydrogen  of  tartaric  acid  with  acid  radicals ;  e,  y.  .* 

OH 


(C,H,v4 


*-  T  W»  A.       A.        X  •  TV?         *A.  A       ^  • 


Bentotartanc  Diacetotartaric  Dinitrotartario 

acid.  acid.  acid. 

8.  Lastly,  tartaric  acid  forms  ethers  with  glycol,  glycerin,  mannite,  glu- 
cose, and  other  polyatomic  alcohols. 

Actum  of  heat  on  Tartaric  Acid,  —  When  crystallized  tartaric  acid  is  ex- 
posed to  a  temperature  of  about  204^  C.  (899*^  F.),  it  melts,  loses  water,  and 
yields  in  succession  three  different  anhydrides,  vis. : 

Ditartaric  or  Tartralio  acid  .  CSsHwOi,  =  ^Cfifi^  ~  H,0 

Tartrelic  acid    .        .  .         |  ^„^     _  ^  „  ^     _  jj,0 

Insoluble  tartaric  anhydride        .     /  ^4"<^»  4   •  f  i 

The  first  two  are  soluble  in  water,  and  form  salts  which  have  properties 
completely  dilTerent  from  those  of  ordinary  tartaric  acid.  The  third  is  a 
white  insoluble  powder.  All  three,  in  contact  with  water,  slowly  pass  into 
ordinary  tartaric  acid. 

Tartaric  acid,  subjected  to  destructive  distillation,  is  resolved  into  car- 
bon dioxide  and  pyrotartaric  acid,  C^HjO.. 

When  tartaric  acid  is  heated  to  204*5^  C.  (400^  F.),  with  ezcess  of  potas- 

*  BarHn,  Olb«m.  800.  Jonr.  [2],  t.  189. 
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8tum  hydrate,  it  is  resolved,  without  charring  or  secondary  decomposition, 
into  oxalic  and  acetic  acids,  which  remain  in  union  with  the  base,  and  only 
undergo  decomposition  at  a  much  higher  temperature : 

C^H^O^    -I-    2KH0    =    C-KHO<    -|-     C,H,KO,    +    20H, 
Tartaric  Acid  potas-        Potassium 

acid.  slum  oxalate.         acetate. 

Paratartabio  OB  Rackmio  Aoid. — The  grapes  cuUiyated  in  certain  dis- 
tricts  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  also  in  the  Vosges,  contain,  in  association 
with  tartaric  acid,  another  acid  body  to  which  the  above  names  are  given. 
This  acid  is  rather  less  soluble  than  tartaric  acid,  and  separates  first  from 
the  solution  of  that  substance.  Between  these  two  acids,  however,  a  very 
great  resemblance  exists;  they  have  exactly  the  same  composition,  and 
yield,  when  exposed  to  heat,  the  same  products;  the  salts  of  raceniic  acid 
correspond  also,  in  the  closest  manner,  with  the  tartrates.  A  solution  of 
racemic  acid,  however,  precipitates  a  neutral  calcium-salt,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  tartaric  acid.  A  solution  of  racemic  acid  does  not  rotate  the 
plane  of  polarisation. 

Racemic  acid  has  been  the  subject  of  some  exceedingly  interesting  re- 
searches by  M.  Pasteur,  which  have  thrown  much  light  upon  the  relation 
of  this  acid  to  tartaric  acid.  If  racemic  acid  be  saturated  with  potash,  or 
sola,  or  with  most  other  bases,  crystals  are  obtained,  which  are  identical 
in  form  and  physical  properties.  By  saturating  racemic  acid,  however, 
with  two  bases,  by  forming,  for  instance,  compounds  corresponding  to 
Rochelle  salt,  which  contain  potassium  and  sodium,  or  ammonium  and  so- 
dium, and  allowing  the  solution  to  crystallize  slowly,  two  varieties  of  crys- 
tals are  produced,  which  may  bo  distinguished  by  their  form,  each  of  them 
containing  hemihedral  faces  (p.  268),  equal  in  number  and  exactly  similar 
in  form,  but  developed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  two  crystals,  so  that  each 
of  them  may  be  regarded  as  the  reflected  image  of  the  other,  or  as  right- 
handed  and  left-handed.  If  the  two  kinds  of  crystals  are  carefully 
selected  and  separately  cryHtalllsed,  crystals  of  the  one  variety  only  are 
deposited  in  each  case.  The  composition,  the  specific  gravity,  and,  in 
fact,  most  of  the  physical  properties  of  these  two  varieties  of  sodio-potas- 
sic  rac3m>ite,  are  invariably  the  samd  They  differ,  however,  somewhat  in 
their  ciiemical  characters,  and  especially  in  one  point:  they  rotate  the 
plane  of  polarization  in  opposite  directions.  Pasteur  assumes,  in  the  two 
irarleties  of  crystals,  the  existence  of  two  modifications  of  the  same  acid, 
which  he  distinguishes,  according  as  the  salt  possesses  right- or  left-handed 
polarization,  by  the  terms  deztro-racrmic  and  levo-racemic^  or  <Uztro-  and 
leoo-tartaric  aei'ds.  These  acids  may  be  separated  by  converting  the  above 
compounds  into  lead-  or  barium-salts,  and  decomposing  them  by  means  of 
sulphuric  acid.  In  this  manner  two  crystalline  acids  are  obtained,  identi- 
cal in  every  respect,  excepting  in  their  deportment  with  polarized  light, 
and  in  their  crystals  being  related  to  each  other  in  the  manner  above  men- 
tioned. Diixtrotartaric  acid  is  nothing  but  common  tartaric  acid.  A  mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  of  the  two  acids  has  no  longer  the  slightest  effect  on 
polarized  light,  and  exhibits  in  every  respect  the  deportment  of  racemic 
acid. 

Pasteur,  in  continuing  his  beautiful  researches,  has  also  made  the  impor- 
tant discovery  that  racemic  acid  may  be  artificially  produced  by  the  action 
of  heat  upon  certain  compounds  of  tartaric  acid  which  are  capable  of  re- 
sisting a  high  temperature.  When  tartrate  of  cinchonine*  or  tartario 
ether,  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  about  170°  C.  (838°  F.),  and  the  product 
thus  formed  is  repeatedly  boiled  with  water,  a  solution  is  obtained,  which, 
when  mixed,  after  cooling,  with  an  excess  of  calcium  chloride,  yields  a  con- 

*  Seo  the  chapter  on  Orgauic  Bases. 
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Btderable  precipitate  of  caloium  racemate.  Compoands  of  leTotartario  acid, 
when  submitted  to  the  action  of  heat,  likewise  furnish  racemic  acid.  The 
formation  of  racemic  acid  in  these  reactions  is  accompanied  by  the  pro- 
duction of  a  fourth  modification  of  tartaric  acid,  which  Pasteur  calls  inac- 
tiTe  tartaric  acid.  Like  racemic  acid,  it  has  no  action  on  polarised  light, 
but  cannot,  like  the  latter,  be  resolved  into  levo-  and  dextrotartaric  acid. 

Bhodiionie  Aeid,  C^H^Of. — ^When  potassium  is  heated  in  a  stream  of  dry 
carbon  monoxide,  the  latter  is  absorbed  in  large  quantity,  and  a  black  por- 
ous substance  generated,  which,  according  to  Brodie,  contains  COK,. 
Brought  in  contact  with  water,  it  decomposes  with  great  yiolence,  and 
even  the  dry  substance  occasionally  explodes ;  when  anhydrous  alcohol  is 
poured  upon  it,  a  great  elcTation  of  temperature  ensues,  but  the  decompo- 
sition is  far  less  violent  than  with  water.  The  product  of  this  reaction  is 
potassium  rhodisonate,  which  remains  as  a  red  powder,  insoluble  in  alco- 
hoi,  but  soluble  in  water  with  a  deep  red  color.  This  salt  probably  con- 
Uins  CjHjK^O,. 

When  solution  of  potassium  rhodiionate  is  boiled,  it  becomes  orange-yel- 
low from  decomposition  of  the  acid,  and  is  then  found  to  contain  a  free 
potash,  and  a  salt  of  Croeonie  add,  C^H^Oj.  This  acid  can  be  isolated  :  it 
is  yellow,  easily  orystallixable,  soluble  both  in  water  and  alcohoL  It  is 
likewise  bibasio. 


TETRATOMIG  AND  TRIBASIC  ACIDS. 

Citric  Acidi  CfH.0.. — This  acid  is  obtained  in  large  quantities  from  the 
Juice  of  lemons :  it  is  found  in  many  other  fruits,  as  in  gooseberries,  cur- 
rants, &c.,  in  coi^unction  with  malic  acid.  In  the  preparation  of  this  acid, 
the  juice  is  allowed  to  ferment  a  short  time,  in  order  that  mucilage  and 
other  impurities  may  separate  and  subside :  the  clear  liquor  is  then  care- 
fully saturated  with  chalk,  whereby  insoluble  calcium  citrate  is  produced. 
This  is  thoroughly  washed,  decomposed  by  the  proper  quantity  of  sulphu- 
ric acid,  diluted  with  water,  and  the  filtered  solution  is  evaporated  to  a 
small  bulk,  and  left  to  crystallize.  The  product  is  drained  from  the 
mother-liquor,  redissolved,  digested  with  animal  charcoal,  and  again  con- 
centrated to  the  crystallizing  point. 

Citric  acid  crystallizes  in  two  difi'erent  forms.  The  crystals  which  sepa- 
rate by  spontaneous  evaporation  from  a  cold  saturated  solution,  are  tri- 
metric  prisms,  containing  CglTgOy .  OH,,  whereas  those  which  are  deposited 
from  a  hot  solution  have  a  difl'orcnt  form  and  contain  20^11^0,.  OH^ — Ci- 
tric acid  has  a  pure  and  agreeable  acid  taste,  and  dissolves,  with  great  ease, 
in  both  hot  and  cold  water;  the  solution  strongly  reddens  litmus,  and, 
when  long  kept,  is  subject  to  spontaneous  change.  Citric  acid,  when 
brought  in  contact  with  putrid  flesh  as  a  ferment,  yields  butyric  acid  and 
small  quantities  of  succinic  acid.  It  is  entirely  decomposed  when  heated 
with  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids :  the  latter  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid. 
Caustic  potash,  at  a  high  temperature,  resolves  it  into  acetic  and  oxalic 
aci«is.  The  alkaline  citrates,  treated  with  chlorine,  yield  chloroform,  to- 
gether with  other  products. 

Citric  acid  is  tetratomic  and  tribasic,  and  may  be  represented  by  the 

f  OH  C*  rCHjOH 

formula  (C.H.)*' <  )v^  tt\     <>r  pi»  1  ^t  •     ^*  ^*9   ^^^  y«'   ^®«^   o*>- 

V  »   *^     l(CO,H)„         C    (((fo,H), 

tained  by  any  synthetical  process.     With  potattium  it  forms  a  neutral  salt 
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containing  G^H^KgO^  and  two  acid  salts  containing  respectively  C^H^KgO. 
and  C^H^KOy;  and  similar  salts  with  the  other  alkali-metals.  With  dyad 
metals  it  chiefly  forms  salts  in  which  two  or  three  hydrogen*atoms  in  the 
molecule  C^HgOj,  are  replaced  by  metals ;  with  ciUisiumf  for  example,  it 
forms  the  sails  d«H,Cu^^Of .  Aq.,  and  {Ctllfi^)fia^^, .  Aq.  With  lead  it  forms 
two  salts  similar  in  constitution  to  the  calcium-salts,  and  likewise  a  tetra- 
plumbic  salt  containing  {C^Hfij)fPh^\,  Pb^'H,0,. 

The  citrates  of  the  alkali'tnetalt  are  soluble  and  crystallize  with  greater 
or  less  facility ;  those  of  barium,  ttrorUiumf  caleiurtij  lead,  and  sUver  are  in- 
soluble. 

Citric  acid  resembles  tartaric  acid  in  its  relations  to  ferric  oxide,  pre- 
Tenting  the  precipitation  of  that  substance  by  excess  of  ammonia.  The 
citrate  obtained  by  dissolving  hydrated  ferric  oxide  in  solution  of  citric 
acid,  dries  up  to  a  pale-brown,  transparent,  amorphous  mass,  which  is  not 
Tery  soluble  in  water ;  an  addition  of  ammonia  increases  the  solubility. 
Citrate  and  ammonia-citrate  of  iron  are  elegant  medicinal  preparations. 
Very  little  is  known  respecting  the  composition  of  these  curious  comr 
pounds :  the  absence  of  crystallization  is  a  great  bar  to  exact  inquiry. 

Citric  acid  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  tartaric  acid:  the  fraud  is 
easily  detected  by  dissoWing  the  acid  in  a  little  cold  water,  and  adding  to 
the  solution  a  small  quantity  of  potassium  acetate.  If  tartaric  acid  be 
present,  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  of  cream  of  tartar  will  be  produced 
on  agitation. 

Citric  acid  forms  ethers  in  which  1,  2,  or  8  hydrogen-atoms  are  replaced 
by  methyl  and  other  monad  alcohol-radicals. 

Keconio  Acid,  C^H^Of,  a  tribasic  acid  existing  in  opium,  may  also  be  de- 
scribed here.  To  prepare  it,  the  liquid  obtained  by  exhausti:ig  opium 
with  water,  is  neutralized  with  powdered  marble  and  precipitated  by 
calcium  chloride ;  and  the  calcium  meconate  thus  precipitated  is  sus- 
pended in  warm  water  and  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  on  cooling,  im- 
pure meconic  acid  crystallizes,  which  may  be  purified  by  repeated  trect- 
ment  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  pure  acid  crystallizes  in  mica-like 
plates,  easily  soluble  in  boiling,  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  soluble 
likewise  in  alcohol.  The  crystals  contain  0^ H^O^ .  8  Aq.  and  give  off  their 
water  at  100^.  The  meconates  are,  for  the  most  part,  mono-  and  bi-metal- 
lic.  There  are  two  ailver  meeonates,  one  yellow,  containing  C^HAgjO^;  the 
other  white,  consisting  of  C^H,Ag,0|.  Meconic  acid  produces  a  deep  red 
color  with  ferric  salts. 

CoMENic  Acid,  C^H^Oc,  is  a  product  of  decomposition  of  meconic  acid. 
When  an  aqueous,  or,  Detter,  a  hydrochloric  solution  of  meconic  acid  is 
boiled,  carbon  dioxide  is  evolved,  and  the  solution  now  contains  comcnic 
acid,  which  crystallizes  on  cooling,  being  very  difficultly  soluble  in  cold 
water.  The  same  acid  may  be  obtained  by  heating  meconic  acid  to  200°  C. 
(S92?  F.).  It  is  bibasic:  its  formation  is  represented  by  the  equation 
C^H^O^  r=  C,H^Oj  -h  00^ 

Pyroneconic  or  Ptrooomenio  Acid,  C5H4O3,  is  a  monobasic  acid,  formed 
by  submitting  either  comcnic  or  meconic  acid  to  dry  distillation,  one  mole- 
cule of  carbon  dioxide  being  evolved  in  the  former  case  and  two  in  the 
latter. 

Pyrocomenic  acid  is  a  weak  acid:  it  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol: 
from  these  solutions  it  crystallizes  in  long  colorless  needles,  which  melt  at 
120^  C.  (248"  F.),  and  begin  to  sublime  at  the  boiling  point  of  water.  Both 
comenic  and  pyrocomenic  acids  exhibit  the  red  coloration  with  ferric  salts- 

The  salts  of  meconic  acid  and  comenic  acid,  together  with  several  deriva- 
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tiTcs  of  these  substances,  have  been  studied  by  Mr.  How,*  but  our  space 
will  not  permit  us  to  describe  these  compounds. 

An  acid  much  resembling  meconic  acid  has  been  extracted  from  the  Che- 
lidonium  majut:  it  is  combined  with  lime,  and  associated  with  malic  and 
fumaric  acids.  Chelidonic  acid  is  tribasic,  forming  three  classes  of  salts. 
IVhen  exposed  to  a  high  temperature,  it  yields  a  pyro-acid,  with  evolntion 
of  water  and  carbon  dioxide.  It  crystallises  in  slender  colorless  easily  sol- 
uble needles,  containing  CjU^O^ .  Aq. 


PXNTATOMIG  ACIDS. 
There  is  but  one  known  acid  that  can  be  referred  to  this  group,  namely : 
Qninie  or  Kinio  Aeid,  CyH^O^  which  is  monobasici  and  may  perhaps  be 
represented  by  the  formula  {CfiiY  I  [^q  ff. — The  calcium-salt  of  this  acid 

is  found  in  the  solution  from  which  the  alkalies  of  cinchona  bark  hare  been 
separated  by  lime,  and  is  easily  obtained  by  evaporation,  and  purified  by 
animal  charcoal.  From  the  calcium-salt  the  acid  may  be  extracted  by  de- 
composing it  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  clear  solution  evaporated  to 
a  syrupy  consistence  deposits  large,  distinct  crystals,  resembling  those  of 
tartaric  acid,  and  soluble  in  2  parts  of  water.  Quinic  acid  has  also  been 
found  in  coffee-berries  and  in  the  leaves  of  the  bilberry-bush. 

When  quinic  acid  is  heated  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  manga- 
nese dioxide,  it  yields  a  very  volatile  substance  termed  quinone,  the  vapor 
of  which  is  exceedingly  irritating  to  the  eyes.  This  body  forms  crystals, 
both  by  sublimation  and  by  solution  in  boiling  water:  it  melts  at  a  gentle 
heat,  crystallizes  on  cooling,  colors  the  skin  permanently  brown.  It  con- 
tains CfH^O,,  and  its  formation  is  represented  by  the  equation: 

Ct^iA     +     0,    =    C,H^O,    -f     CO,    -I-     411,0. 

By  destructive  distillation,  quinic  acid  yields  numerous  and  interesting 
products,  which  have  been  studied  by  Wohler,  as  bensoic  acid,  phenol,  sa- 
licylol,  benzene,  a  tarry  substance  not  examined,  and  coIotUm  hydroquinfme^ 
CgllfO,,  containing  2  atoms  of  hydrogen  more  than  quinone.  This  sub- 
stance forms  colorless  six-sided  prismatic  crystals ;  it  is  neutral,  destitute 
of  taste  and  odor,  fusible,  and  easily  soluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

Colorless  hydroquinone  can  be  easily  and  directly  produced  from  qui- 
none by  assimilation  of  hydrogen,  as  by  addition  of  hydriodic  acid  to  a  so- 
lution of  the  latter,  iodine  being  then  set  free,  or  by  sulphurous  acid. 

An  intermediate  product  of  reduction  is  green  hydroquinone,  or  quinky- 
drone,  C^ii^Iio^^-  This  is  obtained  by  the  incomplete  action  of  sulphurous 
acid  upon  quinone,  or  by  the  action  of  ferric  chloride,  chlorine,  silver  ni- 
trate, or  chromic  acid,  upon  colorless  hydroquinone ;  or  by  mixing  together 
solutions  of  quinone  and  colorless  hydroquinone.  It  forms  slender  green 
crystals,  having  the  color  of  the  wing-case  of  the  rose-beetle,  and  of  the 
greatest  brilliancy  and  beauty.  It  is  fusible,  has  but  little  odor,  and  dis- 
solves freely  in  boiling  water,  crystallizing  out  on  cooling. 

If  quinic  acid  be  submitted  to  distillation  with  an  ordinary  chlorine-mix- 
ture, an  acid  liquid  and  a  crystalline  sublimate  are  formed.  The  former 
is  a  solution  of  formic  acid,  and  the  latter  a  mixture  of  four  chlorinetted 
compounds,  which  are  chloroquinone,  C^HgClO,,  dichloroquinone,  Cfll^Cl^O,, 
trichloroquinone,  C^HCljO,,  and  tetrachloroquinone,  C^Cl^O,.     They  are  all 
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yellow  crystalline  substances,  which  can  be  separated  only  with  great  diffi- 
culty. Like  quinone  itself,  they  possess  the  faculty  of  combining  with  1  or 
2  atoms  of  hydrogen,  producing  two  series  of  substances  analogous  to  green 
and  colorless  hydroquinone.  Tetrachloroquinone,  better  known  by  the 
name  ehloranU,  likewise  occurs  among  the  products  of  decomposition  of 
indigo. 

Other  products  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
strong  hydrochloric  acid  upon  quinone. 


HSXATOMIO  ACIDS. 


Three  acids  of  this  class  are  known ;  namely,  mannitio,  saccharic,  and 
mucio  acids,  all  of  which  appear  to  be  bibasic. 

Xanaitie  Aoid,  C,H„Ot,  is  produced  by  oxidation  of  mannite,  C^Hi^O^ 
under  the  influence  of  platinum  black.  It  is  a  gummy  mass,  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  According  to  its  constitution 
(p.  578)  it  might  be  expected  to  be  monobasic,  but  from  the  observations 
of  Gorup-Besanez,  who  discoTered  it,*  it  appears  to  be  bibasic,  its  potas- 
sium-salt containing  C^HjgK^Of,  and  the  calcium-salt,  Cfij/fidk^^O^. 

Saeeharie  Acid,  CjAi^Og  =  (C4H4)^/|^q)^v  .  —  This  acid  is  produced 

by  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  on  cane-sugar,  glucose,  milk-sugar,  and 
mannite,  and  is  often  formed  in  the  preparation  of  oxalic  acid,  being,  from 
its  superior  solubility,  found  in  the  mother-liquor  from  which  the  oxalic 
acid  has  crystallized.  It  may  be  made  by  heating  together  1  part  of  sugar, 
2  parts  of  nitric  acid,  and  10  parts  of  water.  When  the  reaction  seems 
terminated,  the  acid  liquid  is  diluted,  neutralized  with  chalk,  and  the  fil- 
tered liquid  is  mixed  with  lead  acetate.  The  insoluble  lead  saccharate  is 
washed,  and  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  acid  slowly  crys- 
tallizes from  a  solution  of  syrupy  consistence  in  long  colorless  needles ;  it 
has  a  sour  taste,  and  forms  soluble  salts  with  lime  and  baryta.  When 
mixed  with  siWer  nitrate  it  gives  no  precipitate,  but,  on  the  addition  of 
ammonia,  a  white  insoluble  substance  separates,  which  is  reduced  by  gently 
warming  the  whole  to  metallic  silver,  the  vessel  being  lined  with  a  smooth 
and  brilliant  coating  of  the  metal.  Nitric  acid  converts  saccharic  into  oxalic 
aoid. 

There  are  two  potattium  taecharatet,  containing  C^ H^KOg  and  C^HgR^Og ; 
the  aUveT'taU  contains  CgHgAg.Og ;  the  barium^  magnetiums  zinCy  and  cadmium 
talu  have  the  composition  CgHgM'^^0 ;  and  there  are  two  ethylie  eiherty  contain- 
ing QBH9(C2Hg)0g  and  OgHg(C,Hg),Og  In  these  compounds  saccharic  acid 
appears  to  be  bibasic,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  mode  of  formation 
(p  573);  the  composition  of  the  lead-salts,  however,  seems  to  show  that  it 
is  sexbasic  as  well  as  hexatomic,  for  Heintz  has  obtained  a  lead-salt  con- 
taining CgH^Pb'^^gOg;  but  the  composition  of  the  lead  saccharates  varies  con- 
siderably according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  prepared. 

Xaeic  Aoid,  Cfiyfi^ — This  acid,  isomeric  with  saccharic  acid,  is  produced, 
together  with  a  small  quantity  of  oxalic  acid,  by  the  action  of  rather  dilute 
nitric  acid  on  sugar  and  gum.  It  may  be  easily  prepared  by  heating  to- 
gether in  a  flask  or  retort,  1  part  of  milk-sugar  or  gum,  4  parts  of  nitric 
acid,  and  1  part  of  water ;  the  mucic  acid  is  afterwards  collected  upon  a  filter, 
washed   and  dried.     It  has  a  slightly  sour  taste,  and  reddens  vegetable 
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colors.  It  requires  for  Bolution  66  parts  of  boiling  water.  Oil  of  Titriol 
dissolves  it,  with  production  of  a  red  color.  Muoic  acid  is  decomposed  b/ 
heat,  yielding,  among  other  products, />yrom«ac  add,  C^H^O^  which  is  vola- 
tile, soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizes  in  a  form  resembling  that  of  bexixoic 
acid. 

Mucic  acid  is  bibasic,  yielding  for  the  most  part  neutral  salts  containing 
CfHgMyOg  and  CfH^M^^O,;  with  the  alkali-metnis  it  also  forms  ncid  salts, 
such  as  C^IIfKO,.  There  are  also  mucic  ethers,  containing  one  and  two 
equivalents  of  monad  alcohol-radical. 


SULPHO-ACIBS. 


This  name  is  applied  to  a  group  of  acids  formed  from  hydrocarbons,  al- 
cohols, acids,  and  amides,  by  the  action  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  or  sol- 
phurtc  oxide.  They  contain  the  elements  of  a  hydrocarbon,  an  alcohol,  or 
an  acid,  combined  with  one  or  two  molecules  of  sulphuric  oxide,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  derived  from  hydrocarbons,  alcohols,  and  acids  by  substitu- 
tion of  the  univalent  radical,  SO,H,  for  hydrogen ;  thus,  sulphacetic  acid, 
GjH^SOj,  has  the  composition : 

H,C— S— O— O— OH 
CjH^O, .  SO,,  or  CH,(SO,H) .  CO,H,  or  | 

0  =  C— OH. 

The  sulphur  in  these  acids  is  in  immediate  combination  with  (he  carbon ; 
in  this  respect  they  differ  from  sulphuric  ethers  (p  509),  in  which  the 
sulphur  is  united  with  carbon  only  through  the  medium  of  oxygen. 

Sulphacetic  Acid  is  produced  by  digesting  glacial  acetic  acid  with  sul- 
phuric oxide  at  600-76®  C  (140®-167'>  F.)  for  several  days.  The  aqueous 
solution  of  the  mass  saturated  with  barium  or  lead  carbonate  deposits  a 
crystalline  barium  or  lead-salt,  containing  respectively  C,H,Ba^''SOg  .  1}  Aq. 
and  C,H,PV^SOg.  From  these  salts  the  acid  may  be  obtained  by  means 
of  sulphuric  or  sulph-hydric  acid.  It  is  bibasic,  since  it  contains  two  equiv- 
alents of  hydroxyl  in  immediate  association  with  oxygen,  one  belonging 
to  the  group  €0,11,  the  other  to  the  group  SO,H. 

When  sulphacetic  acid  is  subjected  to  the  prolonged  action  of  fuming 
sulphuric  acid,  carbon  dioxide  is  evolved,  and  dUulphometholic  or  methwmc 
aeid,  CIl4(S0,),,  or  CH,(SO,H)p  is  formed,  which  is  also  bibasic,  and  may  be 
derived  from  methane,  CH^,  by  substitution  of  2S0.H  for  H,.  The  product 
diluted  with  water  and  saturated  with  barium  carbonate,  yields  a  beauti- 
fully crystallized,  and  rather  sparingly  soluble  barium-salt,  containing 
CH^S^O^Ba^^ ;  from  this  salt  the  acid  may  be  separated  by  sulphuric  acid. 

Both  sulphacetic  and  disulphometholic  acids  may  be  produced  by  the 
action  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  on  acetamide  or  on  acetonitrile,  the  former 
when  the  mixture  is  kept  cool,  the  latter  when  the  temperature  is  allowed 
to  rise,  carbon  dioxide  being  then  given  off;  thus: 

C,H,N    -f    OH,    -f    2S0,H,    =    S0^H(NHJ  +    C.H^SOj 
Acetonitrile.                       Sulphuric           Acid  am-  Sulphacetic 

acid.  monium  acid, 

sulphate. 

CjHjN    +    SSO^H,    =    S04H(NH4)     -f    CH.S.Oe    -f    CO, 
Acetonitrile.  Disulpho- 

metholic acid. 
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With  aoetamide,  C,H,ONHp  which  differs  from  acetonitrile  only  by  the 
elements  of  water,  the  two  reactions  are  exactly  similar. 

SuLPHOPEOPiONic  Acid,  C,H4(S0gH) .  COjH,  and  Disulphetholio  Acid, 
C,H4(S0jH),,  are  prepared  in  the  same  way  from  propionic  acid,  propiona- 
mide,  or  propionitrile. 

SuLPHOBENZoic  AciD,  CgH4(S0gH)  .  CO,H,  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  oxide  on  benzoic  acid  ;  also,  together  with  disulphobenzolic  acid, 
CfH^(SO,H)|,  by  that  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  on  benzonitrile  or  phenyl 
cyanide,  CyH^N.  Both  are  bibasic.  Sulphohemolie  acid,  CgHg(SO.H),  is  pro- 
duced, together  with  sulphobenzide,  Cj^HjoSO,,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
oxide  on  benzene.  On  mixing  the  resulting  viscid  liquid  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water,  the  sulphobenzide  is  precipitated  as  a  crystalline  powder, 
while  sulphobenzolic  acid  remains  in  solution,  and  may  be  obtained  in  the 
crystalline  form  by  converting  it  into  a  copper-salt,  decomposing  the  latter 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  evaporating.  It  is  monobasic,  and  forms 
soluble  salts  with  the  alkali-metals,  barium,  iron,  copper,  and  silver.  By 
the  prolonged  action  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  disulpho^ 
beruolie  add,  C«H4(S0,H)r 

SULPHONAPHTHALIC  AciD,  C,5H^(S0jH),  and   DiSVLPHONAPHTHALIC  AciD, 

C^Hf(S0,H)2,  are  produced  by  melting  naphthalene  with  strong  sulphuric 
a«id  or  sulphuric  oxide.  By  neutralizing  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  pro- 
duct with  barium  carbonate,  concentrating,  and  adding  alcohol,  the  disul- 
phonaphthalate  of  barium  is  precipitated,  while  the  sulphonaphthalate  re- 
mains dissolved.  By  using  a  large  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  applying 
a  strong  heat,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  naphthalene  is  converted  into  disul- 
phonaphthalic  acid.  Both  these  acids  are  crystalline,  and  form  soluble  and 
crystallizable  salts;  sulphonaphthalio  acid  is  monobasic;  disulphonaph- 
thalic  acid  bibasic. 

latthumie  add,  CJH0SO4,  eihionic  add,  C^H^^O^  and  ethionie  oxide,  or  anAy- 
dridg,  CjH^SgOg,  produced,  as  already  mentioned  (pp.  618,  527),  by  the  ac- 
tion of  sulphuric  oxide,  or  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  on  alcohol  and  ether, 
likewise  belong  to  this  class  of  bodies,  and  may  be  represented  by  the  fol- 
lowing formulae,  which  show  that  isethionic  acid  is  monobasic,  ethionio  acid 
bibasic,  and  ethionie  oxide  neutral : 

H.CH  HjC— SO.H  H,C— S— O— 0 

H.C— SO,H  H,C— SO3H  H,C— S— 0— 0 

Isethionic  acid.       Ethionie  acid.  Ethionie  oxide. 
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These  are  bodies  derived  from  alcohols  by  elimination  of  one  or  more 
molecules  of  hydrogen  (H,),  without  introduction  of  an  equivalent  quan- 
tity of  oxygen,  so  that  tney  hold  a  position  intermediate  between  the  alco- 
hols and  the  acids ;  thus : 

CHj  CI13  CH| 

CH.OH  COH  COOH 

Ethyl  Acetic  Acetic 

alcohol.  aldehyde.  add. 
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The  hydrogen  eliminated  in  the  eonvenion  of  an  alcohol  into  an  acid  is 
that  which  is  in  immediate  connection  with  the  hjdroxyl,  or  which  belongs 
to  the  group  CH,OH;  consequently  a  monatomic  alcohol  can  yield  bat  one 
aldehyde;  but  a  diatomic  alcohol  can  yield  two,  by  Bubstitution  of  O  for 
Hp  and  of  O3  for  2H,:  a  triatomic  alcohol  three,  and  so  on.  At  present, 
howeyer,  we  are  acquainted  only  with  aldehydes  deriyed  from  monatomic 
and  diatomio  alcohols. 


AldahjdM  d«riT0d  from  Mbnatomi*  Alfiohola. 

Of  these  aldehydes  four  series  are  known,  tIs.  : 

1.  Aldehydes f  CaH,BO,  corresponding  to  the  Fatty  aeida. 


Formic  aldehyde      .  .  CH,0 

Acetic  aldehyde  .     .  .  C,H40 

Propionic  aldehyde  C,Hf0 

Butyric  aldehyde    .  .  C^HgO 

Valeric  aldehyde     .  .  C,H|oO 


Caprotc  aldehyde  ^flifl 

(Enanthylic  aldehyde  CfHi^O 

Caprylic  aldehyde    •  C,H,^ 

Euodic  aldehyde  .     .  C,|HgO. 


2.  Aldehydes^  OaH,B~tO,  corresponding  to  the  Acrylic  adds. 
Acrylic  aldehyde,  or  Acrolein  .        •        .        C,H40. 

8.  Aldehydes^  C^^^^fi,  corresponding  to  the  Aromatic  adds. 

Benzoic  aldehyde,  or  Bitter-almond  oil  ,        .  C^HgO 

Toluio  aldehyde C,HoO 

Cumic  aldehyde Cyfitfi 

Sycocerylio  aldehyde C^H^. 

4.  Aldehydes,  CJI^^ffi. 
Cinnamio  aldehyde C^^O. 

All  these  aldehydes  contain  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  less  than  the  eorre- 
spending  alcohols,  and  one  atom  of  oxygen  less  than  the  corresponding 
acids. 

They  are  produced  :  — 1.  By  oxidation  of  alcohols,  either  by  the  action 
of  atmospheric  oxygen,  or  by  that  of  a  mixture  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and 
potassium  bichromate  or  manganese  dioxide,  or  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
on  the  alcohol  diluted  with  water,  the  chlorine  in  this  case  decomposing 
the  water,  and  thus  acting  as  an  oxidizing  agent. 

2.  By  distilling  an  intimate  mixture  of  the  potassium-salt  of  the  corre- 
sponding acid  with  potassium  formate ;  e.  y. : 

COCH,(OK)      +    COH(OK)     a    CO(OK),    +    CH3.COH 
Potassium  Potassium  Potassium  Acetio 

acetate.  formate.  carbonate.  aldehyde. 

COC,H,(OK)    +    COH(OK)    =    CO(OK),    +    C.H,.COH 
Potassium  Benzoic 

benzoate.  aldehyde. 

8.  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  (eTolred  by  the  action  of  dry  liy- 
drochloric  acid  gas  on  sodium  amalgam)  on  the  cyanides  of  aoid  radicals : 

C^HjOCN        +        H,        c=        CNH        +        C,H,0 
Benioyl  Hydrooyanio  Benzoic 

cyanide.  ftoid.  aldehyde. 
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Properties.  —  The  following  properties  are  common  to  all  the  monatomic 
aldehydes : 

1.  They  easily  take  up  oxygen,  and  are  converted  into  the  corresponding 
acids. 

2.  When  ftised  with  poiaeh,  they  are  conyerted  into  the  corresponding 
acids,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen :  e.  g. : 

C^H^O        +        KOH        =        C^HjKO,        +        H^ 
Benzoic  Potassium 

aldehyde.  benzoate. 

8.  Iia$eent  hydrogen,  evolved  by  the  action  of  water  on  sodium  amalgam, 
converts  them  into  the  corresponding  alcohols;  e.  g.,  C,H40  -f  H,  ==  C^H^O. 
If,  however,  the  aldehyde  belongs  to  a  non-saturated  series,  the  action 
goes  further,  an  additional  quantity  of  hydrogen  being  then  taken  up, 
whereby  the  alcohol  first  formed  is  converted  into  a  saturated  alcohol  be- 
longing to  another  series ;  thus : 

C,H.O    +    H,    =:    CsHjO;  and  C,H.O    +    H,    =    C^E fi 
Acrylic  Allyl  AUyl  Propyl 

aldehyde.  alcohol.         aloohoL  alcohol. 

Nascent  hydrogen  evolved  by  the  action  of  zinc  on  sulphuric  acid  does  not 
appear  to  unite  with  aldehydes. 

4.  Phosphorus  pentachlonde  converts  aldehydes  into  chloraldehydes,  com- 
pounds derived  from  aldehydes  by  substitution  of  CI,  for  0 ;  thus : 

CH,  CH, 

I  +  PCI.        =        PC1,0        +  I 

COH  CHCL 

Aldehyde.  Chloraldehyde. 

The  compounds  thus  produced  are  isomeric  with  the  chlorides  of  the  de- 
fines; e.  g.,  acetic  chloraldehyde,  CH,.  CIICI,,  or  ethidene  chloride,  with 
ethene  chloride,  CgH^ .  CI,  (p.  484). 

6.  Chlorine  and  bromine  convert  aldehydes  into  chlorides  of  acid  radicals : 

CJRfi      -f      CI,      =      HCl      +      c,H,o.a 
Aldehyde.  Acetyl  chloride. 

CjH^O       +     2C1,      =      2HC1      +    C.HjClO .  CI 
Aldehyde.  Chloracetyl 

chloride. 

6.  The  alkaU-metals  dissolve  in  aldehydes,  eliminating  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  hydrogen : 

2C,H40       +      K,        =        H,         +        2C,H,K0 
Aldehyde.  Potassium 

aldehyde. 

7.  Aldehydes  treated  with  hydrocyanie  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  water,  are 
converted  into  an  ammonium-salt,  or  an  amidated  acid,  containing  an  ad- 
ditional atom  of  carbon,  the  former  reaction  taking  place  chiefly  in  tho 
aromatic  series,  the  latter  in  the  fatty  series: 

CjH^O      +      CNH      +      OH,      =      CjH^NO, 
Acetic  Amidopropionic 

fildehyde.  acid  (alanine). 

C^HjO  +      CNH      +     20H,     ==      C8H,(NH4)0, 
Benzoic  Ammonium 

aldehyde,  f^rmobenjioi^t^, 
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8.  Aldehydes  unite  with  aniline^  water  being  eliminated,  and  form  bases 
derived  from  a  double  molecule  of  aniline,  (CfH^N),,  by  substitution  of  two 
equiyaleuts  of  a  diatomic  radical  for  four  atoms  of  hydrogen;  e,  g, : 

(C,H.O),  +      2C,H,N      =     20H,     +      C„H„(C,HJ"^, 
Acetic  Aniline.  Diethidene- 

aldehyde.  dianiline. 

9.  All  aldehydes  unite  directly  with  the  add  iulpkiUs  of  the  tUkaii-fmeiaU, 
forming  crystalline  compounds,  by  which  they  may  be  readily  separated 
from  other  bodies  with  which  they  may  be  mixed.  This  reaction  affords 
a  ready  means  of  purifying  aldehydes,  and  likewise  of  detecting  their 
presence. 

10.  Aldehydes  also  unite  with  acetic  oxide,  forming  such  compounds  as 
CfHJ[)^^(Cfifi)^  and  probably  with  the  oxides  corresponding  to  other 
monobasic  acids. 


Aldehydes  beloagiiig  to  the  Bariet  CbHibO. 

Formie  Aldehyde,  CH,0  or  H .  COH,  also  called  MethyUe  aldehyde. — ^This 
compound,  recently  discovered  by  Hofmann,*  is  produced  when  a  cnrrent 
of  air  charged  with  vapor  of  methyl  alcohol  is  directed  upon  an  incandes- 
cent spiral  of  platinum  wire ;  and  by  suitable  condensing  arrangements,  a 
liquid  may  be  obtained  consisting  of  a  solution  of  the  aldehyde  in  methyl 
alcohol.  This  liquid,  rendered  slightly  alkaline  by  ammonia,  and  gently- 
warmed  with  silver  nitrate,  yields  a  beautiful  specular  deposit  of  silver, 
with  greater  ease  even  than  ordinary  acetic  aldehyde.  The  same  solution, 
heated  with  a  few  drops  of  caustic  potash,  deposits  drops  of  a  brownish 
oil,  having  the  odor  of  the  resin  of  acetic  aldehyde. 

Formic  aldehyde  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  the  pure  state ;  bat  bj 
treating  its  solution  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  heating  the  resulting 
liquid  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  it  solidifies,  on  cooling,  to  a  dazzling 
white  mass  of  felted  needles,  consisting  of  the  corresponding  sulphur-com- 
pound, CH^. 

Aoetie  Aldehyde,  C^H^O  =  CH, .  COH  =  CH,0  .  H,  generally  designated 
by  the  simple  name  aldehyde.^  —  This  substance  is  formed,  among  other 
products,  when  the  vapor  of  ether  or  alcohol  is  transmitted  through  a  red- 
hot  tube ;  also,  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  weak  alcohol,  and  by  the  other 
general  reactions  above  mentioned.  It  is  best  prepared  by  the  following 
process:  6  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  are  mixed  with  4  parte  of  rectified  spirit 
of  wine,  and  4  parts  of  water;  this  mixture  is  poured  upon  6  parts  of  pow- 
dered manganese  dioxide  contained  in  a  capacious  retort,  in  connection 
with  a  condenser  cooled  by  ice-cold  water;  gentle  heat  is  applied,  and  the 
process  is  interrupted  when  6  part«  of  liquid  have  passed  over.  The  dis- 
tilled product  is  put  into  a  small  retort,  with  its  own  weight  of  calcium 
chloride,  and  redistilled ;  and  this  operation  is  repeated.  The  aldehyde, 
still  retaining  alcohol  and  other  impurities,  is  mixed  with  twice  its  volume 
of  ether,  and  saturated  with  dry  ammoniacal  gas ;  a  crystalline  compound 
of  aldehyde  and  ammonia  then  separates,  which  may  be  washed  with  a 
little  ether,  and  dried  in  the  air.  From  this  substance  the  aldehyde  maj 
be  separated  by  distillation  in  a  water-bath,  with  sulphuric  acid  diluted 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water;  by  careful  rectification  from  calcium 
chloride,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  80*6^  C.  (87°  F.),  it  is  obtained 
pure  and  anhydrous. 

•  PNOWidliici  of  th«  Boyal  Sod««y.  xtL  IM.  f  Alcohol  dehydrogsnatiis. 
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Aldehyfle  is  a  limpid,  colorless  liquid,  of  characteristic  ethereal  odor, 
which,  when  strong,  is  exceedingly  suffocating.  It  has  a  density  of  0*790, 
boils  at  22?  C.  (72^  F.),  and  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether :  it  is  neutral  to  test-paper,  but  acquires  acidity  on  exposure  to 
air,  from  the  production  of  acetic  acid :  under  the  influence  of  platinum- 
black  this  change  is  very  speedy.  When  a  solution  of  this  compound  is 
heated  with  caustic  potash,  a  remarkable  brown  resin-like  substance  is 
produced,  the  so-called  aldehyde-resin.  Gently  heated  with  silver  oxide,  it 
reduces  the  latter  without  evolution  of  gas,  the  metal  being  deposited  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  vessel  as  a  brilliant  and  uniform  film ;  the  liquid 
contains  silver  acetate. 

Aldehyde  can  be  reconverted  into  alcohol  by  treating  its  aqueous  solu* 
tion  with  sodium  amalgam,  the  liquid  being  kept  slightly  acid  by  repeated 
additions  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

When  treated  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  aldehyde  yields  alanine  (p.  616). 

An  aqueous  solution  of  aldehyde,  treated  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  yields 
an  oily  compound,  (CjH^O), .  SH^  which  is  resolved  by  acids  into  hydrogen 
sulphide  and  tulphaldehyde,  C^H^S  :  the  latter  crystallizes  in  needles  having 
an  alliaceous  odor. 

Other  reactions  of  aldehyde  have  been  already  mentioned. 

Aldehyde-ammonia  or  Ammonium  aldehydafe,  C^H^O .  NH,  or  C2Hj(NH4)0, 
the  formation  of  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  forms  transparent, 
colorless  crystals,  of  great  beauty :  it  has  a  mixed  odor  of  ammonia  and 
turpentine ;  it  dissolves  very  easily  in  water,  with  less  facility  in  alcohol, 
and  with  difficulty  in  ether;  melts  at  about  76<'  G.  (168^  F.),  and  distils 
unchanged  at  100°.  Acids  decompose  it,  with  production  of  an  ammoniacal 
salt  and  separation  of  aldehyde.  Hydrogen  sulphide  converts  it  into  a  basic 
compound,  CqHj^NS,,  called  thialdine.  Sulphurous  oxide  gas  is  rapidly  ab- 
sorbed by  a  solution  of  aldehyde-ammonia,  forming  the  crystalline  com- 
pound C2H,(NHJS0j,  isomeric  with  tatirin  (p.  627).  Aldehyde  also  com- 
bines with  aeetie  oxide,  forming  the  compound  €,11^0(021130)20 ;  also  with 
ethyl  oxide,  as  will  presently  be  further  noticed. 

Polymeric  Modifications  of  Aldehyde. — When  pure  aldehyde  is  long  pre- 
served in  a  closely-stopped  vessel,  it  is  sometimes  found  to  undergo  spon- 
taneous change  into  one,  and  even  two  isomeric  modifications,  differing 
completely  in  properties  from  the  original  compound.  In  a  specimen  kept 
some  weeks  at  0°,  transparent  acicular  crystals  were  observed  to  form  in 
considerable  quantity,  which,  at  a  temperature  little  exceeding  that  of  the 
freezing  point  of  water,  melted  to  a  colorless  liquid,  miscible  with  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether ;  a  few  crystals  remained,  whic^  sublimed  without 
fusion,  and  were  probably  composed  of  the  second  substance.  This  new 
body,  called  elaldehyde,  is  identical  in  composition  with  aldehyde,  but  dif- 
fers in  properties  and  in  the  density  of  its  vapor;  the  latter  has.  a  sp.  gr. 
of  4*515,  while  that  of  aldehyde  is  only  1  532,  or  one-third  of  that  number. 
It  refuses  to  combine  with  ammonia,  is  not  rendered  brown  by  potash,  and 
is  but  little  affected  by  solution  of  silver. 

The  second  modification,  or  metaldehyde,  is  sometimes  produced  in  pure 
aldehyde  kept  at  the  common  temperature  of  the  air,  even  in  hermetically 
sealed  tubes;  the  conditions  of  its  formation  are  unknown.  It  forms 
colorless,  transparent,  prismatic  crystals,  which  sublime  without  fusion  at 
a  temperature  above  100°,  and  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  not  in 
water.     They  also  were  found,  by  analysis,  to  have  the  same  composition 

aldehyde. 


AcBTAL. — When  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid  is  passed  into  a  solution  of 
aldehyde  in  absolute  alcohol,  a  compound  of  aldehyde  and  ethyl  chloride, 
C^H^O .  CgH^Cl,  is   produced,  and    this  compound,   treated  with   sodium 
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ethylaie,  forms  a  compound  of  aldehyde  with  ethyl  oxide,  called  ac«tal : 

C,H«O.C,HeCl      -f.      C,H.ONa    =    NaU    +    C,H^O .  (C,H,),0 
£tbylchloride  Sodium  Acetal. 

of  aldehyde.  ethylate. 

This  compound,  which  is  isomeric  with  diethylio  ethennte,  (C^H^)^^  i^J^tit 
(p.  557),  is  likewise  found  among  the  products  of  the  slow  oxidation  of  al- 
cohol under  the  influence  of  platinum-black. 

To  prepare  it  in  this  way,  spirit  of  wine  is  poured  into  a  large,  tall, 
glass  jar,  to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch,  and  a  shallow  capsule,  containing 
slightly  moistened  platinum-black,  is  arranged  above  the  surface  of  the 
liquid ;  the  jar  is  loosely  covered  by  a  glass  plate,  and  left  during  two  or 
three  weeks  in  a  warm  situation.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  the  liquid 
is  found  highly  acid:  it  is  to  be  neutralised  with  potassium  carbonate,  as 
much  calcium  chloride  added  as  the  liquid  will  dissolve,  and  the  whole  sub- 
jected to  distillation,  the  first  fourth  only  being  collected.  Fused  cnlciom 
chloride  added  to  the  distilled  product  now  throws  up  a  light  oily  liquid, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  acetal  with  alcohol,  aldehyde,  and  acetic  ether.  By 
fresh  treatment  with  calcium  chloride,  and  long  exposure  to  gentle  heat  in 
a  retort,  the  aldehyde  is  expelled.  The  acetic  ether  is  destroyed  by  caus- 
tic potash,  and  the  alcohol  removed  by  washing  with  water,  after  which, 
the  acetal  is  again  digested  with  fused  calcium  chloride  and  redistilled. 

Pure  acetal  is  a  thin,  colorless  liquid,  of  agreeable  ethereal  odor,  of  sp. 
gr.  0-821  at  22-2«  C.  (72«  F),  and  boiling  at  U(P  C.  (284o  F.).  It  is  sol- 
uble in  18  parts  of  water,  and  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and 
ether.  It  is  unchanged  in  the  air ;  but,  under  the  influence  of  platinum- 
black,  becomes  converted  into  aldehyde,  and  eventually  into  acetic  acid. 
Nitric  and  chromic  acids  produce  a  similar  effect.  Strong  boiling  solution 
of  potash  has  no  action  on  this  substance. 

Chloral,  CjHCl.Oy — This  compound,  already  mentioned  as  being 
formed  by  the  prolonged  action  of  chlorine  on  absolute  alcohol  (p.  517), 
may  be  regarded  as  trichlofinated  aldehyde.  To  prepare  it,  the  current 
of  chlorine  must  be  kept  up  as  long  as  hydrochloric  acid  gas  continues  to 
escape,  and  the  product  agitated  with  three  times  its  volume  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid.  On  gently  warming  this  mixture  in  a  water-bath, 
the  impure  chloral  separates  as  an  oily  liquid,  which  floats  on  the  surface 
of  the  acid ;  it  is  purified  by  distillation  from  fresh  oil  of  vitriol,  Und  after- 
ward from  a  smnll  quantity  of  quicklime,  which  must  be  kept  completely 
covered  by  the  liquid  until  the  end  of -the  operation.  Chloral  has  also  been 
obtained  from  starch,  by  distillation  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  manga- 
nese dioxide. 

Chloral  is  a  thin,  oily,  colorless  liquid,  of  peculiar  and  penetrating  odor, 
which  excites  tears:  it  has  but  little  taste.  When  dropped  upon  paper  it 
leaves  a  greasy  stain,  which  is  not,  however,  permanent.  It  has  a  density 
of  1-502,  and  boils  at  94<'  C.  (201<>  F.).  Chloral  is  freely  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether ;  it  forms,  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  a  solid,  crys- 
talline hydrate;  the  solution  is  not  affected  by  silver  nitrate.  Caustic 
baryta  and  lime  decompose  the  vapor  of  chloral  when  heated  in  it,  with 
appearance  of  ignition ;  the  oxide  is  converted  into  chloride,  carbon  is  de- 

Sosited,  and  carbon  monoxide  set  free.     Solutions  of  caustic  alkalies  also 
eoompose  it,  with  production  of  a  formate  and  chloroform. 
When  chloral  is  preserved  for  any  length  of  time,  even  in  a  vessel  her- 
metictiUy  sealed,  it  undergoes  a  very  remarkable  change — being  converted 

translucent  substance,  iruoluble  efUoral^  possessing  the 

'X  as  the  liquid  itself.      This  solid  product  is  but  very 

water,  alcohol,  or  ether ;  when  exposed  to  heat,  alone, 
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or  in  contact  with  oil  of  Titriol,  it  is  reconverted  into  ordinary  chloral. 
Solution  of  caustic  potash  resolyes  it  into  formic  acid  and  chloroform. 

Bromine  acts  upon  alcohol  in  the  same  manner  as  chlorine,  and  gives 
rise  to  a  product  very  similar  in  properties  to  the  foregoing,  called  bromaly 
w^hich  contains  C.HBrjO.  It  forms  a  crystallizable  hydrate  with  water, 
&nd  is  decomposea  by  strong  alkaline  solutions  into  formic  acid  and  bromo' 
form. 

The  other  aldehydes  of  the  series  CnHsnO  resemble  acetic  aldehyde  in 
most  of  their  reactions,  especially  in  forming  crystalline  compounds  with 
ammonia:  this  character  distinguishes  the  fatty  from  the  aromatic  alde- 
hydes, which  react  with  ammonia  in  a  different  way.  Another  character- 
istic reaction  of  the  fatty  aldehydes  is  their  conversion  into  amidated  acids 
by  the  action  of  hydrocyanic  acid  (p.  685) ;  in  this  manner  amido-propi- 
onic  acid,  or  alanine,  C^H^NO.,  is  formed  from  acetic  aldehyde;  amido- 
caproic  acid,  or  leucine,  C^HisNO,,  from  valeral,  CgHigO,!,  &c.  The  fatty 
aldehydes  are  all  converted  into  resinous  compounds  by  the  action  of  caus- 
tic potash. 

All  the  known  aldehydes  of  the  fatty  series  are  liquid  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, and  become  more  oily  as  their  molecular  weights  increase. 
Their  boiling  points  are  given  in  the  following  table  : 


Boiling  point. 
Acetic  aldehyde       .  22«  C.       72«  F. 
Propionic"  56<>-650C.  131o-149«** 
Butyric      "  68<>-76o  "    164<>-167o  " 
Valeric      "  93® "  199« " 


Boiling  point. 
(Enanthylic  aldehyde  152o  C.  SOd"*  F. 
Caprylic  "  178°"    352« " 

Euodic  "         213«"   829«" 


Eaodic  aldehyde  is  the  essential  constituent  of  oil  of  rue.  It  differs  from 
the  other  compounds  of  the  series  by  not  reacting  in  the  manner  above 
mentioned  with  aniline. 


Aldehyde  belonging  to  the  Series  CaH^i^O. 


Aerylie  Aldehyde,  or  Aorolein,  O.H.O  =r  I  . — This  compound  is 

COH 
formed  :-r-l.  By  the  oxidation  of  allyl  alcohol,  OjHjO. — 2.  By  the  action 
of  heat  on  the  product  of  the  union  of  acetone  with  bromine : 


C(CH,)Br, 
CO(CH,),    +    Br,    =    I  =     2HBr      + 

CHjOH 
Acetone. 


C(CH,)'^H 


i 


OH 
Acrolein. 


8.  By  the  dehydration  of  glycerin,  when  that  substance  is  heated  with 
phosphoric  oxide,  strong  sulphuric  acid,  or  acid  potassium  sulphate : 

'      CjHjO,  —  20H,  =  CjH^O. 

It  is  always  produced  in  the  destructive  distillation  of  neutral  fats  con- 
taining glycerin,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  intolerably  pungent  odor  attending 
that  process. 

Pure  acrolein  is  a  thin,  colorless,  highly  volatile  liquid,  lighter  than 
water,  and  boiling  at  62  2°  C.  (126°  F.).  Its  vapor  is  irritating  beyond 
description.     It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  freely  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Acrolein,  by  keeping,  undergoes  partial  decomposition,  yielding  a  white, 
flocculent,  indifferent  body,  duacrifl;  the  same  substance  is  sometimes  pro- 
duced, together  with  acrylic  acid,  by  exposure  to  the  air.     In  contact  w^'* 
68* 
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alkalies,  acrolein  suffers  Tiolcnt  decomposition,  producing,  like  iMeliTdf, 
a  rcHinoap  body.  When  exposed  for  some  time  in  the  air,  or  wbenmiied 
with  silver  oxide,  it  oxidiies  with  avidity,  and  passes  into  eerybe  iod, 


Ammatie  Aldahydaa,  C.H,h^O. 

B«aioio  Aldehyda,  or  Bitter-almond  Oil,  C,H^  ss  C^U^ .  COH  =:  C^^O .  H. 
This  compound  is  produced  —  1.  By  the  oxidation  of  amygdalin  with  iiitnc 
acid.  —  2.  By  digci^ting  bitter  almonds  with  water  for  five  or  six  hoan  a 
8U°-4a<'  C.  (H(><'-104°  F).     The  synaptase  present  then  acts  as  a  femem 
on  the  amygdalin,  converting  it  into  glucose,  benzoic  aldehyde,  and  hjdrc*- 
cyanic  acid  (see  page  679).     Bcnsoic  aldehyde  is  prepared  bj  this  proctsi 
in  large  quantities,  chiefly  for  use  in  perfumery.     It  does  not  pre-exi^  is 
the  almonds,  for  the  fat  oil  obtained  from  them  by  pressure  is  absolntclj 
free  from  it.     The  crude  oil  has  a  yellow  color,  and  contains  a  very  cdB- 
siderable  quantity  of  hydrocyanic  acid :  to  free  it  from  this  imparity,  it  i* 
agitated  with  dilute  solution  of  ferrous  chloride  mixed  with  slaked  liiM  i& 
excess,  and  the  whole  is  subjected  to  distillation;  water  paases  over,  ac- 
companied by  the  purified  essential  oil,  which  is  to  be  left  for  a  short  liffic 
in  contact  with  a  few  fragments  of  fused  calcium  chloride  to  free  it  from 
water. 

3.  Benxoic  aldehyde  is  formed,  together  with  many  other  products,  bj 
the  action  of  a  mixture  of  manganese  dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid  on  alba- 
min,  fibrin,  casein,  and  gelatin. 

4.  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  qn  chloride  or  cyanide  of  benioyl: 

CjH.OCl        +        H,        =        HCl        -f        C,H.O. 

Pure  benzoic  aldehyde  is  a  thin,  colorless  liquid,  of  great  refractive 
power,  and  peculiar,  very  agreeable  odor:  its  density  is  1*013,  and  it« boil- 
ing point  180°  C.  (850°  F.):  it  is  soluble  in  about  30  parts  of  water,  and 
I  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether.     Exposed  to  the  air,  it 

greedily  abs^orhn  tixy^on.  nnd  is  converted  into  a  mass  of  crystallized  ben- 
xoic acid.  Heated  with  solid  potassium  hydraU,  it  gives  off*  hydrogen,  and 
yields  potassium  benxoate.  With  the  alkaline  binUphiUs  it  forms  beautiful 
crystalline  compounds.  The  vapor  of  the  oil  is  inflammable,  and  bums 
with  a  bright  flame  and  much  smoke.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  pure 
bitter-almond  oil  is  poisonous ;  but  the  crude  product,  sometimes  used  for 
imparting  an  agreeable  flavor  to  confectionery,  is  very  dangerous. 

Benioio  aldehyde,  treated  with  sodium  amalgam^  is  converted  into  bensyl 
alcohol,  C^HgO.  With  phosphorus  pentachloride,  it  yields  benzylene  chloride, 
C^HeCl, : 

Q^Ufi        -f        PCI5        =        PC1,0        -f        CyH^Cl,. 

Ammonin  converts  it  into  hydrobenzamide,  a  white  crystalline  neutral  body, 
which,  when  boiled  with  aqueous  potash,  is  converted  into  an  isomeric 
basic  compound,  called  amarine  : 

8C,H,0      +      2NH,      =      fC,H,)",N,      +      SOH, 
Benzoic  Hydroben- 

aldehyde.  samide. 

All  the  aromatic  aldehydes  act  with  ammonia  in  a  similar  manner,  and  are 
thereby  distinguished  from  the  aldehydes  of  the  fatty  series. 

Toluie  Aldshyds,  C„HgO,  is  produced  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  the  cal- 
cium-salts of  toluie  and  formic  acids.     The  oily  distillate  agitated  with  acid 
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Bodimii  sulphite,  forms  a  crystalline  compound,  which,  when  distilled  with 
sodium  carbonate,  yields  the  aldehyde,  as  an  oil  having  a  peppery  odor, 
and  boiling  at  204<>  C.  (899*^  F.).  On  exposure  to  the  air,  it  is  gradually 
conTerted  into  toluic  acid,  C^Ufi^  With  alcoholic  potash  it  forms  potassium 
toluate  and  xylyl  alcohoL  ^ 

2C,HgO    +    KOH    =    C^H^KO,    +    C^B^fi. 

Camio  Aldehyde,  C|qH|,0,  exists  together  with  cymene,  CiqH^,  in  the 
essential  oil  of  cumin,  and  in  that  of  water  hemlock  (Cicuta  virosa),  and 
may  be  obtained  by  agitating  either  of  these  oils  witn  acid  sodium  sul* 
phit«,  which  takes  up  the  cumic  aldehyde,  but  not  the  cymene,  and  forms 
a  crystalline  compound,  from  which  the  aldehyde  may  be  separated  by  dis« 
tillation  with  potash.  Cumic  aldehyde  is  a  colorless  or  slightly  yellow 
liquid,  haying  a  powerful  odor,  and  is  easily  oxidized  in  the  air,  so  that  it 
must  be  distilled  in  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  is  conTerted  into 
cumic  acid,  C,oH„Op  by  oxidation,  and  by  alcoholic  potash  into  potassium 
eumate  and  cymyi  alcohol,  C|oH,40. 

Byoocerylic  Aldehyde,  Cj^BJO,  appears  to  be  produced  in  thin  prisms  by 
oxidizing  sycoceryl  alcohol  with  aqueous  chromic  acid. 

Cinnmniie  Aldehyde,  0,HgO.  —  This  compound,  which  is  the  only  known 
member  of  the  series  of  aldehydes  CaHfn-ioO,  constitutes  the  essential 
pari  of  the  Tolatile  oils  of  cinnamon  and  cassia,  which  are  obtained  from 
the  bark  of  different  trees  of  the  genus  Cinnamonumy  order  Lauracete  — 
tIs.,  oil  of  cinnamon,  from  Ceylon  cinnamon,  and  oil  of  cassia,  from  Chi- 
nese cinnamon.  The  aldehyde  may  be  separated  from  these  oils  by  means 
of  acid  potassium  sulphite.  It  is  a  colorless  oil,  rather  heayier  than  water; 
may  be  distilled  without  alteration  in  a  Tacuum,  or  with  de-aerated  water : 
but  absorbs  oxygen  quickly  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  passes  into  cin- 
namic  acid.  When  fused  with  potash,  it  forms  potassium  cinnamate,  and 
gives  off  hydrogen : 

C,HgO        +        KOH        =        C,H,KO,        +        H^ 

Ammonia  gas  converts  it  into  hydrocinnamide  : 

8C,H,0        +        2NH,       =r        {C,H,)/^,N,   +        80H,. 

No  aldehydes  are  known  belonging  to  the  series  intermediate  between 
CbH^-jO,  and  CnHto-«0. 

There  is  indeed  a  well-known  substance — viz.,  common  camphor,  or 
laurel  camphpr,  having  the  composition  C,oH,jO,  which  is  that  of  the  alde- 
hyde of  camphol,  Cm,H,^0  (p.  646) ;  but  its  properties  are  not  those  of  an 
aldehyde,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  unite  with  alkaline  bisulpliites  or  with 
aniline,  and  when  fused  with  potash,  does  not  give  off  hydrogen  and  form 
the  potassium-salt  of  the  corresponding  acid,  but  unites  directly  with  the 
alkali,  forming  potassium  campholate,  C,oHj,KO,.  It  may,  however,  be 
conveniently  described  in  this  place. 

Camphor  is  obtained  by  distilling  with  water  the  wood  of  the  cnmphor- 
tree  {Laurus  Camphora).  When  pure  it  forms  a  solid,  white,  crystalline 
and  translucent  mass,  tough,  and  diflScult  to  powder,  and  having  a  power- 
ful and  well-known  odor.  It  melts  when  gently  heated,  and  boils,  distil- 
ling unchanged  at  a  high  temperature.  It  sublimes  slowly  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air,  and  often  forms  beautiful  crystals  on  the  sides  of  bottles 
or  jars  containing  it  exposed  to  the  light.  Camphor  is  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  strong  acetic 
acid.  Small  pieces  of  it  thro«rn  upon  water  revolve  and  move  about  on 
the  surface,  with  more  or  less  velocity  in  proportion  to  their  smallnoss. 

By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  aided  by  heat,  camphor  is  gradually  oxi- 
dised and  dissolved,  with  production  of  camphoric  acid^  ^i^^iJ^t  (P*  t>G4). 
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Common  eamphor  exerts  a  dextro-rotatory  aetion  on  polarised  light  [•]  =r 
-^47-4^;  but  by  distilling  the  essential  oil  of  feverfew  {Fyrethrum  partJke- 
naim),  and  collecting  apart  the  portion  which  passes  oyer  between  200^ 
and  220^  C.  (892»-428<»  F.),  an  oil  is  obtained,  which,  on  cooling,  deposita 
a  crystalline  substance  resembling  common  camphor  in  every  respect, 
except  that  its  action  on  polarized  Ught  is  exactly  equal  and  opposite:  [«] 
=  —  47*4^.  The  essential  oils  of  many  labiate  plants,  as  rosemary,  mar- 
joram, lavender,  and  sage,  often  deposit  a  substance  having  the  composi- 
tion and  all  the  properties  of  common  camphor,  excepting  that  it  is  inac- 
tive to  polarised  light. 


AldahydM  daiivad  from  Diatomio  AteohoU. 

Diatomic  alcohols  can  yield  by  oxidation  two  classes  of  aldehydes,  ac- 
cordingly as  the  substitution  of  O  for  H,  takes  place  once  or  twice:  the 
products  thus  formed  may  be  distinguished  as  first  and  second  aldehydes. 
Propene  glycol,  C^HJO^  for  example,  might  yield  the  two  aldehydes, 
CgHfO,  and  C^Hfl^  Only  a  few  of  these  compounds  have,  however,  been 
obtained. 

Of  aldehydes  derived  from  the  glycols,  CaH^+s,  only  one  is  known, 
namely  glyoxal,  CjAfi^  which  is  the  second  aldehyde  of  ordinary  glycol, 
C,HfOj.  This  compound  is  obtiiined,  together  with  glyoxylic  acid  and 
other  products,  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  alcohol.  It  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  addition  of  a  strong  solution  of  acid  sodium  sulphite,  with  which 
it  forms  a  crystalline  compound  :  this  compound,  treated  with  barium  chlo- 
ride, yields  the  corresponding  barium  compound ;  and  from  this  the  gly- 
oxal  may  be  separated  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  On  evaporating  the 
liquid,  it  is  obtained  as  a  transparent,  amorphous,  deliquescent  mass,  very 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  With  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  m/- 
ver  nitrate^  it  forms  a  beautiful  silver  speculum.  By  a  small  quantity  of 
niirie  acid  it  is  converted  into  glyoxylic  acid,  €,11404 ;  by  a  larger  quantity, 
into  oxalic  acid,  0,11,04.  Fixed  caustic  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  convert  it 
into  a  salt  of  glycollic  acid;  e  g,,  C,H,0,-j-KOH=C,HjKOj.  A  syrupy  so- 
lution of  glyoxaJ,  heated  with  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia^  yields 
two  bases,  glyaxalinc  and  glgcosine,  according  to  the  equations: 

2C,H,0,    +     2NH,     =     C,H4N,       -f     CH,0,     +     20H, 
Glyoxal.  Qlyoxaline.        Formic  acid. 

8C,H,0,     +     4NH,    »       C,H.N4    -j-    60H, 
GlyoxaL  Glycosine. 

Both  these  bases  are  crystalline :  the  gly oxaline  is  by  far  the  more  abun- 
dant of  the  two. 

Of  aldehydes  derivable  from  diatomic  alcohols  belonfring  to  other  series, 
three  only  are  known;  viz.,  salicylic  aldehyde,  CfH^O,,  anisic  aldehyde, 
C,H,Oy  and  furfurol,  C,H40,. 

Balioylie  Aldehyde,  or  8alioylol,  C^E fi^  =  CeH^O .  COH ;  also  called 
salicglous  acid,  and  hydride  of  salicyl.  —  This  compound  is  produced  by  oxi- 
dising the  corresponding  alcohol,  saligenin,  CyH,0,,  with  potassium  chro- 
mate  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  As  salicin  (p.  581)  is  a  glucoside  of  8ali> 
genin,  and  populin  has  the  composition  of  benzoyl-salicin,  salicylol  may 
likewise  be  formed  from  these  bodies  by  th^  action  of  oxidiiing  agents ; 
it  may  be  conveniently  prepared  by  treating  salicin  or  the  concentrated  ex- 
tract of  willow-bark  with  chromic  acid.  One  part  of  salicin  is  dissolved 
in  10  parts  of  water,  and  mixed  in  a  retort  with  1  part  of  powdered  potas- 
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Bium  bichromate  and  2}  parts  of  oil  of  yitriol  diluted  with  10  parts  of 
water ;  gentle  heat  is  applied,  and  after  the  cessation  of  the  effervescence 
first  produced,  the  mixture  is  distilled.  The  yellow  oily  product  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  water,  and  purified  by  rectification  from  calcium  chloride. 
Salicylol  exists  ready  formed  in  the  flowers  of  meadow-sweet  (Spinea  ul' 
maria)^  and  may  be  obtained,  together  with  a  terpene,  by  distilling  the  flowers 
with  water.  On  neutralizing  the  distillate  with  potash,  boiling  to  expel  the 
hydrocarbon,  slightly  supersaturating  the  residue  with  phosphoric  acid, 
and  distilling,  salicylol  passes  over,  and  may  be  purified  by  agitating  the 
distillate  with  ether,  treating  the  decanted  ethereal  solution  with  potash, 
supersaturating  with  phosphoric  acid,  and  redistilling. 

Salicylol  is  a  thin,  colorless,  fragrant  oil,  acquiring  a  red  tint  by  expos- 
ure to  the  air.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*173,  solidifies  at  — 20°  C. 
( — i?  F.),  boils  at  196'5<'C.  (SS6^  F.),  and  bums  when  set  on  fire,  with  a 
bright  smoky  flame.  Water  dissolves  a  perceptible  quantity  of  salicylol, 
acquiring  its  fragrant  odor,  and  the  property  Hikewise  exhibited  by  sali- 
cylic acid)  of  producing  a  deep  violet  color  witn  ferric  salts.  Alcohol  and 
ether  dissolve  it  in  all  proportions. 

Salicylol  is  oxidized  to  salicylic  acid  by  boiling  with  cupric  oxide  in  al- 
kaline solution,  partially  also  by  potassium  bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid ; 
it  likewise  reduces  silver  oxide.  When  heated  with  potassium  hydrate,  it 
is  converted  into  potassium  salicylate,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen : 


C^H^O,      +      KOH      »       C^HjjKOa      +      H 


r 


By  nascent  hydrogen  it  is  converted  into  saligenin,  C^ H,0, ;  by  ammonia, 
into  hydrosalicylamide : 

8C^H,0.      +      2NH,       =       80F,       -|-       C„Hj,0,N, 
Salicylol.  Hydrosalicyl- 

amide. 

Salicylol  decomposes  alkaline  carbonates,  and  dissolves  in  caustic  alka- 
lies, forming  yellow  crystallizable  salts ;  the  sodium-salt,  for  example,  hav- 
ing the  composition  Cyll^NaO,.  This  salt  and  the  corresponding  potassium 
and  ammonium-compounds,  are  soluble  in  water,  and  by  treating  their  so- 
lutions with  salts  of  barium,  copper,  lead,  silver,  &c.,  insoluble  metallic 
derivatives  of  salicylol  are  precipitated.  These  compounds  are  commonly 
called  talicyliteSf  salicylol  itself  being  called  salicylous  acid  ;  but  it  is  bet- 
ter to  designate  them  as  sodium  saUcylol^  copper  salicylol^  &c.,  inasmuch  as 
the  metal  contained  in  them  does  not  appear  to  occupy  the  same  place  as 
in  the  salt  of  an  ordinary  acid,  but  rather  to  take  the  place  of  the  alco- 
holic hydrogen  in  the  molecule  of  salicylol,  Qfifi .  COH,  so  that  sodium 
salicylol  consists  of  CeH^NaO  .  COH.  This  salt,  treated  with  methyl -iodide, 
yields  sodium  iodide  and  methyl'talicyloly  CqH4(CH,)0  .  COH,  a  compound 
exhibiting  properties  exactly  analogous  to  those  of  salicylol  itself.  Ethyl- 
Molieyloly  C^^^{Cfi^O  .  COH,  is  obtained  in  a  similar  manner.'*^  Ammonia 
actM  upon  these  compounds  in  the  same  manner  as  on  salicylol,  converting 
them  into  methyl- hydrosalicylamide,  C2iH|7(CH3)0,N^  and  ethyl-hydrosali- 
cylamide,  C,,H„(CjH5)0,N,. 

Salicylol  is  strongly  attacked  by  chlorine  and  bromine,  forming  substi- 
tution-producta,  namely,  chlorosalicylol,  C^HgClO^  and  bromo-salicylol, 
CyHjBrO,,  both  of  which  are  crystalline  bodies  possessing  acid  properties. 
Iodine  dissolves  in  it,  but  does  not  form  a  substitution-product.  Moderately 
strong  nitric  add  converts  it  into  nitro- salicylol,  C,Hg(N02)02.  which  is  also 
crystalline,  and  forms  crystallizable  salts.  Chlorosalicylol  is  acted  upon 
bjr  ammonia  in  the  same  manner  as  salicylol,  forming  chlorohydrosalicyla- 
mide,  or  chlorosamide,  CgHi^ClgO^Nj. 

•  Parkin,  Chem.  Soc.  Journal  [2],  v.  418. 
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Methyl-salicylol  and  eihyl-salicylol  are  also  attacked  by  chlorine  and 
bromine,  forming  substitution-derivatives  similar  to  those  of  salicylol  it- 
self, «.^.,  ethyl-bromosalicylol,  C^H^(CII^)BtO^ 

Salicylol  and  all  its  substitution-derivatives  above  mentioned,  form  crys- 
talline compounds  with  the  acid  sulphites  of  the  alkali-metals. 

Salicylol  unites  with  acetic  oxide  or  anhydride^*  forming  the  cryst-alline 
compound  OuH^Oj  =  CfH^O,  .  (C2H,0),0.  Acetic  oxide  likewise  forms 
similar  compounds  with  methyl-  and  etbyl-salicylol. 

Sodium-salicylol,  treated  with  acetic  oxide,  forms  sodium  acetate  and 
^eeio-talicylol.^ 

C^H^NaO .  COH  +  (C,H,0),0  =  NaOC,H,0  -f  CgH^(C,H,0)0  .  COH 
Sodium-salicylol.        Acetic  Sodium  Acetosalicylol. 

oxide.  acetate. 

This  compound  has  the  same  composition  as  coumario  acid,  C^HgO,.  an  acid 
produced  by  the  hydration  of  coumarin,  the  odoriferous  principle  of  the 
Tonka  bean  ;  but  to  obtain  it  by  the  reaction  above  mentioned,  certain  pre- 
cautions are  necessary.  The  acetic  oxide  must  be  added  to  powdered  an- 
hydrous sodium-salicylol  suspended  in  pure  dry  ether,  the  reagents  being 
employed  in  equivalent  quantities ;  and  after  the  whole  has  stood  for  twen- 
ty-four hours,  the  ethereal  liquid  must  be  filtered  off  from  the  sodium  ace- 
tate, then  evaporated,  and  the  crystalline  cake  which  separates  on  cooling, 
purified  by  pressure  between  bibulous  paper,  and  crystallisation  from  alco- 
hol. Acetosalicylol  thus  prepared  melts  at  87^  C.  (98°  F.),  boils  at  about 
253®  C.  (487''  F.),  and  distils  without  decomposition.  It  is  an  aldehyde, 
like  salicylol  itself,  and  forms  definite  compounds  with  alkaline  bisulphites. 
It  is  decomposed  by  alcoholic  potash,  with  formation  of  potassium  acetate 
and  potassium-salicylol : 

CeH^(C,H,0)0 .  COH  -f  2K0H  =  C,H^K0 .  COH  -f  C,H,KO,  +  OH^ 

Acetosalicylol  likewise  unites  directly  with  acetic  oxide. 

If  the  product  of  the  action  of  acetic  oxide  on  salicylol,  instead  of  being 
treated  in  the  manner  above  described,  be  poured  into  water  after  a  few 
minutes*  boiling,  an  oily  liquid  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  sodium-acetate  re- 
mains in  solution ;  and  on  distilling  this  oil,  and  collecting  apart  that  which 
passes  over  after  the  temperature  has  risen  to  290°  C.  (664°  F.),  a  crystalline 
substance  is  obtained, having  (he  composition  of  acetosalicylol  minus  one  mole- 
cule of  water :  this  substance  is  identical  in  every  respect  with  natural  couma- 
riUj  C^Ufiy  The  dehydration  of  the  acetosalicylol  appears  to  be  due  to  the 
action  of  the  sodium-acetate,  perhaps  to  the  formation  of  an  anhydroace- 
tate  or  biacetate  of  sodium,  'iC^HsNaO, .  C^H^O,,  analogous  to  potassium 
anhydrosulphate  (p.  297),  which  appears  to  exert  a  more  powerful  dehy- 
drating action  than  acetic  oxide  itself. 

Coumarin  thus  obtained  has  lost  the  properties  of  an  aldehyde,  no  longer 
uniting  with  alkaline  bisulphites;  it  differs  also  from  acetosalicylol  in  not 
being  split  up  into  acetic  acid  and  salicylol  by  the  action  of  strong  potash, 
but  simply  taking  up  an  atom  of  water  and  being  converted  into  coumario 
acid. 

Coumarin,  as  already  observed,  is  the  odoriferous  principle  of  the  Tonka 
bean.  It  may  be  often  seen,  forming  minute,  colorless  crystals  under  the 
skin  of  the  seed,  and  between  the  cotyledons.  It  is  best  extracted  by  ma- 
cerating the  sliced  beans  in  hot  alcohol,  and,  after  straining  through  cloth, 
distilling  off  the  greater  part  of  the  spirit.  The  syrupy  residue  deposits, 
on  standing,  crystals  of  coumarin,  which  must  be  purified  by  pressure  from 
a  fat  oil  which  abounds  in  the  beans,  and  then  crystallized  from  hot  water. 

•  Jerkin.  Chem.  Soc.  Jonmal  [2]  v.  686w 
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So  obtAined,  eonmarin  forms  slender,  brilliant,  colorless  needles,  fusible  at 
about  67<>  C.  (157<»  F.),  boiling  between  290°  and  291<»  C.  (666*»  F.),  and  dis- 
tilling without  decomposition  at  a  higher  temperature.  It  has  a  fragrant 
odor  and  burning  taste ;  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  soluble 
in  hot  water,  and  in  alcohol.  It  is  unaffected  by  dilute  acids  or  alkalies,  which 
merely  dissolve  it.  Boiling  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  picric  acid,  and  a 
hot  concentrated  solution  of  potash  converts  it  into  coumarie  acid,  CgUfi^ 
and  eventually  into  salicylic  acid.  Coumarin  exists  in  several  other  plants, 
as  in  MelUottu  qficinalis^  AspenUa  odorata,  and  AnthozaiUhum  odoratum. 

By  acting  on  sodium  salicylol  with  butyric  and  valeric  oxides,  Perkin 
has  obtained  homologues  of  coumarin,  viz.,  butyric  coumarin,  CnHj^Oy  and 
Taleric  coumarin,  C^H^O,. 

Anisio  Aldehyde,  CgH,0^  also  called  Anisal  and  Hydride  of  Anityl^  is 
formed,  together  with  anisic  acid,  by  oxidation  of  anisic  alcohol,  GJ^yfiv 
with  platinum-black,  or  of  anise  oil  with  warm  nitric  acid : 

C,pH„0    +    Og    =    CgHjO,    +    CjHjO^    +    OHy 
Anise  oil.  Anisic  Oxalic 

aldehyde.  acid. 

It  is  a  yellowish  liquid,  having  an  aromatic  odor  and  a  burning  taste,  nearly 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It 
is  converted  by  oxidation  into  anisic  acid,  CjlIgO,;  by  nascent  hydrogen 
into  anisic  alcohol,  CgHigO^  and  forms  crystalline  compounds  with  alkaline 
bisulphites.  Ammonia  converts  it  into  anisbydramide,  ^tfltfiJ^r  ^7 
alcoholic  potash  it  is  decomposed  in  the  same  manner  as  benzoic  aldehyde, 
yielding  potassium  anisate  and  anisio  alcohol : 

2CgHgO,      +      KOH       ss      CgH^KO,      +      CgH^O 

Anisic  •    Potassium  Anisic 

aldehyde.  anisate.  alcohol. 

OH  of  amse  is  a  solution  of  a  solid  substance  called  anwe-camphor^  having 
the  composition  Ci^Hj^O,  in  a  fluid  oil  which  appears  to  have  the  composi- 
tion of  oil  of  turpentine.  The  anise-camphor  is  so  abundant  as  to  cause 
the  whole  to  solidify  at  10°  C.  (60°  F.).  By  pressure  between  folds  of  bibu- 
lous paper,  and  crystallization  from  alcohol,  the  camphor  may  be  obtained 
pure-  It  forms  colorless  pearly  plates,  more  fragrant  than  the  crude  oil, 
which  melt  when  gently  heated,  and  distil  at  a  high  temperature.  This 
substance  is  attacked  energetically  by  chlorine,  bromine,  and  nitric  acid : 
it  combines  with  hydrochloric  acid,  but  is  unaffected  by  solution  of  caustic 
potash.  With  bromine  the  solid  essence  yields  a  white,  inodorous,  crys- 
tallizable  compound,  bromanual,  containing  Cj^H^BrgO.  The  action  of  chlo- 
rine is  more  complex,  several  successive  compounds  being  produced.  With 
sulphuric  acid  two  products  are  obtained  —  a  compound  acid  analogous  to 
ethylsulphurio  acid,  and  a  white,  solid,  neutral  substance,  anitdtti,  isomeric 
with  the  fluid  essence. 

The  products  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  vary  with  the  strength  of  the 
acid  employed:  the  most  important  are,  anitic  aldehyde ;  anisic  acid;  nitra- 
nisie  addy  a  yellowish -white,  crystalline,  sparingly  soluble  powder;  and 
nilramtide^  a  resinous  body  produced  by  fuming  nitric  acid. 

Tnrftirol,  O.H^O,.  — ^When  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of 
water  is  carefully  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  wheat-bran,  and  the  ad- 
hesive pasty  mass  obtained  is  exposed  in  a  proper  vessel  to  the  action  of  a 
current  of  steam,  which  is  afterward  condensed  by  a  worm  or  refrigerator, 
a  liquid  is  obtained  which  holds  furfurol  in  solution.  By  redistillation 
several  times  repeated,  the  first  h»lf  of  the  liquid  Qpl^  being  collected,  *>'« 
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furfurol  can  be  extracted  from  the  water,  and  then  by  distillation  alone 
obtained  in  a  state  of  purity.  The  production  of  furfurol  is  very  greatly 
increased,  and  the  operation  much  facilitated,  by  preyiously  depriving  the 
bran  of  all  starch,  glutin,  and  soluble  matter,  by  steeping  it  in  cold  dilute 
solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  washing  and  drying  by  gentle  heat  or  in 
the  sun.  Maceration  in  cold  water  for  some  time  answers  the  same  pur- 
pose, owing  to  the  lactic  acid  formed  in  that  case.  Furfurol  has  a  paje 
yellow  color,  and  a  fragrant  odor  like  that  of  oil  of  cassia:  its  specific 
grayity  is  1165,  and  it  boils  at  162<>  C.  (824'>  F.),  distilUng  unchanged.  It 
dissoWes  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  and  to  a  Tery  considerable  extent  in 
water,  and  is  readily  destroyed  by  strong  acids  and  caustic  alkalies,  espe- 
cially when  aided  by  heat.  The  specific  gravity  of  ita  vapor  is  8-493. 
Furfurol  may  be  converted  into  silver  pyromucate  by  treating  its  aqueous 
solution  with  silver  oxide : 

SCsH^O,    +    8Ag,0    =    2C5H,AgO,    +    2Ag,    +    OH, 

In  contact  with  solution  of  ammonia,  furfurol  is  converted  in  a  few 
hours  into  fur/uramide,  CigH^OyN,  a  yellowish- white,  crystalline,  insoluble 
substance,  which  is  decomposed  slowly  by  water,  and  instantly  by  an  acid, 
into  ammonia  and  furfurol.  It  may  be  crystallized  from  alcohol,  however, 
in  which  it  dissolves  without  change.  When  boiled  with  dilute  potash,  it 
is  converted  into  the  isomeric  compound  Jur/urine,*  which  is  a  base  form- 
ing definite  salts  with  acids. 

FrcusoL.  —  By  treating  several  varieties  of  fucus  with  sulphuric  aoid  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  in  the  preparation  of  furfurol.  Dr.  Stenhouse 
obtained  a  series  of  substances,  which  he  designates  by  the  terms  Jvauol, 
Juauamidet  and  Jueunne.  They  have  exactly  the  same  composition  as  the 
corresponding  terms  in  the  furfurol  series,  and  also  most  of  their  proper^ 
ties,  but  differ  in  some  details. 


These  bodies  are  derived  from  aldehydes  by  substitution  of  an  alcohol- 
radical  for  hydrogen  in  the  group  COH;  thus: 

Acetic  aldehyde CH,.COH 

Acetic  ketone  or  Acetone       .        .        .        CH, .  COCHg. 

They  may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  alcohol-radicals  with  acid  radi- 
cals— acetone,  for  example,  as  methyl-acetyl ;  or  as  compounds  of  car- 
bonyl,  CO^^  with  two  univalent  alcohol-radicals,  which  may  be  either  the 
same  or  different;  e,  g,  : 


Acetone  or  methyl-  Methyl-propyL 

acetyl. 

The  only  bodies  of  this  clsss  that  have  been  earefully  studied  are  those 
which  correspond  to  the  aldehydes  €.11^0,  or  to  the  fatty  acids  CbHsbO^ 

The  names,  formul»,  and  boiling  points  of  the  best  known  l^etones  q? 
this  series  are  (^iven  in  the  following  table : 

t  )3e«  OrgA&lc  Bum, 
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Name. 

Formula. 

Boiling  PoinL 

Acetone,  or  Methyl-aeetyl 
Ethyl-Acetyl i 

o     r  Iw>propyl-ecetyl  ..... 

S    •  Propyl-acetyl    ........ 

j     iPropione^or  Stbyl-propyl 

A-S  fMethyl-Taleryl 

J  1  \Ktbyl.batyryl 

A-c  riBobntyl-acetyl 

^  g  \  Batyrone,  or  Propyl-butyryl 

• 

00(CHaKCHa) 

OOiCUaXCHjCHj)  \ 
or  C0(CII,>(CH»)               f 

CO(CUa)lClI(Clla)J 

OCXCHaxCUAH,)  ) 
or  CO(CHa)iCaII,) 

00{C,rf6XC.l4) 

C0(CsH,XC,4) 

6e°    C.    133°  F. 

81°    "     178®  " 

03-6°  «     200°  " 

101°    ••     214°  •« 

101°    "     214°  " 

120°     "     248°  " 
128°     **     262^'  ** 

188°     "     280^  " 
144°     **     201^  « 

The  ketones  of  this  group,  containing  two  equivalents  of  the  same  alco- 
hol-radieal,  are  produced : 

1.  By  the  action  of  carbon  monoxide  on  sodium  ethide  and  its  homo- 
logues : 

CO    -f    2NaC.Hto-Hx    =    Na,    -f    CO(CuHto+i)y 
For  example : 

CO        -f        2NaC,Hj  =        Na,        + 

Carbon 
monoxide. 


2NaC,H. 
Sodium  ethyl. 


CO(C,H,), 
Propione. 


2.  By  the  action  of  sine-methyl,  and  its  homologues,  on  the  acid  chlorides, 
C.H,B-iOCl;  e.ff.: 

^(CHj),      +      2C0CH,a    =    ZnCl,    +    2C0(CH,), 
Zinc  methide.  Acetic  Acetone. 

chloride. 

By  the  oxidation  of  the  secondary  alcohols ;  thus : 

O      =      OH,        + 


8. 


CH(CH,),.OH        4- 
Isopropyl  alcohoL 


CO(CH,), 
Acetone. 


4.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  the  calcium-salts  of  the  fatty  acids ;  «.  ff,  : 

+ 


^^    tO(COCH,)         — 
Caloium  aoetste. 


CO(CH,). 
Acetone. 


COCa^^O, 

Calcium 
carbonate. 

The  ketones  formed  in  this  manner  from  the  successiTe  members  of  the 
fatty  acid  series  differ  Arom  one  another  by  twice  CH,;  thus: 

Acetic  acid     .     .     .     C^H^O,,  yields  Acetone  .     .     .     C^H^O. 
Propionic  acid      .     .  C,HeO,,      "      Propione  .     .     .  C^Hj^O. 
Butyric  acid       .     .     C4H80y      **       Butyrone     .     .     CyHj^O. 
Valeric  acid     .     .     .  CgHjoO,,     *<      Valerone  .     .     .  CgH^O. 

The  interrals  are  filled  up  by  ketones  containing  different  alcohol-radi- 
cals ;  thus  ethyl-acetyl,  C^HgO,  or  C,Hj .  COCH,,  is  intermediate  between 
acetone  and  propione. 

The  ketones  containing  two  different  alcohol-radicals  may  be  obtained 
by  the  second  of  the  processes  above  given ;  e.  g, : 

2C0CH,C1    -f     Zn(C,H5),    =     ZnCl,    -f-    2C0(CH,VC,H.) 

Acetic  Zinc  ethyl.  Ethyl  acetyl, 

chloride. 
69 
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Or  by  distilling  a  mixtare  of  the  caloium-salts  of  two  different  fatty  acids ; 
thus: 

CaCCOC^H,),    +    Ca(COCH,),    =    2C0,Ca    +     2C0(CH,)(C^H,) 
Valerate.  Acetate.  Butyl-acetyL 

The  formation  of  aldehydes  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  a  formate  with  the 
salt  of  another  fatty  acid  (p.  684),  is  a  particular  case  of  this  last  reaction. 

Another  mode  of  producing  these  compounds .  has  been  given  by  Frank- 
land  and  Duppa,*  depending  on  the  consecutlTe  action  of  sodium  and  the 
iodides  of  the  alcohol-radicsls  CaH^^i,  on  acetic  ether ;  but  we  must  be 
content  with  referring  to  it. 

Every  ketone  is  isomeric  with  an  aldehyde  belonging  to  the  same  series ; 
thus  acetone,  CH,.  COCH,,  is  isomeric  with  propionic  aldehyde,  C^^.  COH ; 
butyrone,  C,Hf .  COC«Ht,  with  cenanthylic  aldehyde,  OfH,,  .  COH,  &c. 
Formic  acetone,  H .  COH,  is  identical  with  formic  aJdehyde. 

Ketones  resemble  aldehydes  in  forming  crystalline  compounds  with  al- 
kaline bisulphites,  from  which  the  ketone  may  be  liberated  by  distillation 
with  an  alkali.  They  differ  from  the  aldehydes :  1.  In  not  being  conTerted 
by  oxidation  into  the  corresponding  acids.  — 2.  In  being  conyerted  by  nas- 
cent hydrogen  into  secondary  alcohols,  whereas  the  aldehydes  are  con- 
Terted  into  primary  alcohols.  —  8.  In  not  combining  with  aniline. 

The  only  ketone  that  has  been  studied  in  detail  is  aeetonet  CJSfi^  the 
ketone  of  acetic  acid.  This  body  is  prepared,  as  already  obsenrc^,  by  the 
destructive  distillation  of  acetates,  the  calcium  or  the  lead  salt  being  the 
most  convenient  for  the  purpose.  The  crude  distillate  is  saturated  with 
potassium  carbonate,  and  afterwards  rectified  in  a  water-bath  from  calcinm 
chloride.  Acetone  may  also  be  prepared  by  passing  the  Taper  of  strong 
acetic  acid  through  an  iron  tube  heated  to  dull  redness,  the  acid  being  re- 
solved into  acetone,  carbon  dioxide,  carbon  monoxide,  and  carburetted  hy- 
drogen. 

Acetone  is  also  produced  in  the  destructive  distillation  of  citric  acid,  and 
may  be  procured  from  sugar,  starch,  and  gum,  by  distillation  with  eight 
times  their  weight  of  powdered  quicklime.  The  acetone  is,  in  this  case, 
accompanied  by  propione,  which  is  an  oily  liquid,  separable  from  the  ace- 
tone by  water,  in  which  it  is  insoluble. 

Pure  acetone  is  a  colorless  limpid  liquid,  of  peculiar  odor:  it  has  a 
density  of  0-792,  and  boils  at  55-5°  C.  (182''  F.):  the  density  of  ite  Tspor 
(referred  to  air)  is  2*022.  Acetone  is  very  inflammable,  and  bums  with 
a  bright  flame :  it  is  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether. 

Nascent  hydrogen  converts  it  into  isopropyl  alcohol  (p.  581) ;  but  at  the 
same  time  a  portion  of  the  acetone  doubles  its  molecule,  and  likewise  takes 
up  hydrogen,  being  thereby  converted  into  a  crystalline  substance,  pma- 
cone,  C^H^O,  =  2C^H  fi  -|-  H^  which  is  perhaps  a  diatomic  alcohol. 

Acetone  treated  with  hydrocf/anie  acidy  water,  and  hydrochloric  acid,  is 
converted  into  acetonie  acid,  C^Ufi^  isomeric  or  identical  with  oxybutyrio 
acid: 

C^HgO    +    CNH    +    20H,    -j-    HCl    =   NH^Cl    -f    C^Bfi^ 

When  acetone  is  heated  to  100^  with  ammonia,  the  two  unite,  with  elimins- 
tion  of  water,  forming  a  basic  compound,  aeetonme,  related  to  acetone  in 
the  same  manner  as  amarine  (p.  690)  to  benzoic  aldehyde : 

SC,H.O      -f      2NH,      =      N,(C,H,)^',      +      80H, 
Acetone.  Acetonine. 

•  Cbem.  Eoc.  Jonnial  [2],  r.  103. 
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Acetone  distilled  with  fiimmg  tulphuric  acid,  or  other  powerful  dehydrat- 
ing agents,  is  converted  into  mesitylene,  C,H],  =  SC^Ufi  —  OH,  (p.  499). 
Pkotphonu  ptntaekloride  oonyerts  acetone  into  the  compound,  0,6^01^  iso- 
meric with  propene  chloride : 

CjHgO        +        PC1»        =        PC1,0        +        C,H,Cly 

This  chloride  differs  in  boiling  point  from  propene  chloride,  but  resem- 
bles the  latter  in  its  reaction  with  alcoholic  potash,  which  converts  it  into 
chloropropene,  CgHfCl,  identical  with  that  obtained  from  propene. 

Hydrochloric  acid  likewise  converts  acetone  into  a  bodj  composed  of 
C,H|C1,  but  isomeric,  not  identical,  with  the  preceding.  This  compound, 
called  metityl  chloride,  is  converted  by  alcoholic  potash  into  maityl  oxide, 
(CA),0: 

2C,H,C1    4-    2K0H     =    2Ka     +     OH,     +     (C,H,),0; 

whereas  chloropropene  treated  with  alcoholic  potash  gives  up  hydrochlorio 
acid,  and  yields  allylene  (p.  486) :  C,HsCl  —  HCl  =  CiH^. 

Of  the  aromatic  ketones  two  only  are  known,  viz.,  benzone  and  methyl- 
benzoyl. 

Befuone  or  Bemojfhenone,  0,sH|^O,  or  C^H^ .  OOCfH^,  the  ketone  of  benzoic 
seid,  is  produced  by  heating  potassium  benzoate ;  it  is  a  crystalline  body 
melting  at  46«  C.  {IW  F.),  boiling  at  816<>  C.  (699<'  F.),  and  distilling  with- 
out decomposition.  Warm  fuming  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  dinitroben- 
zone,  C„H,{NOj),0. 

Mtthyl-bemoyl^  CH, .  COOeH^  is  formed  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  cal- 
cium acetate  and  benzoate. 
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CTAVOOSV  OOMPOUHDS. 

We  hare  already  mentioned  (p.  287)  that  tlie  name  cyanogen  is  applied 

to  the  uniTalent  radical  CN,  deriTcd  from  the  saturated  molecule  C*^  {  n     » 

by  abstraction  of  hydrogen.  Cyanogen  is  a  chlorous  acid  or  negatiTe  rad- 
ical, analogous  to  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine :  its  compounds  with  metala 
and  other  positive  radicals  are  called  cyanides : 

Hydrogen  cyanide,  or  Hydrocyanic  acid   .  C  N^^^H 

Potassium  cyanide C'N^^^K 

Ethyl  cyanide C«'N'''C,H^ 

Barium  cyanide .        .        .        .         .  .  (0»N'''),Ba^' 

Ethene  cyanide (CiTN''^),(C,H^)'^ 

Propenyl  cyanide (C*'N'''),(C,H^)''' 

Cyanogen,  in  its  capacity  of  a  quasi-element,  is  often  represented  by  the 
symbol  Cy. 

C^^ 
Cyanogen  in  the  free  state,  C,Ny  or  I  ,  may  be  obtained  by  decern- 

C^N 
posing  certain  metallic  cyanides.  Pulyerized  and  well-dried  mercuric  cy- 
anide, (CN),He^^,  heated  in  a  small  retort  of  hard  glass,  undergoes  decom- 
position, like  the  oxide  under  similar  circumstances,  yielding  metallic  mer- 
cury, a  small  quantity  of  a  brown  substance,  of  which  mention  will  again 
be  made,  and  cyanogen  itself,  a  colorless,  permanent  gas,  which  must 
be  collected  oyer  mercury.  It  has  a  pungent  and  Tery  peculiar  odor, 
remotely  resembling  that  of  peach-kernels,  or  hydrocyanic  acid ;  exposed 
while  at  the  temperature  of  7*2^  C.  (45°  F.)  to  a  pressure  of  8*6  atmospheres, 
it  condenses  to  a  thin,  colorless,  transparent  liquid.  Cyanogen  is  inflam- 
mable :  it  burns  with  a  beautiful  purple  or  peach-blossom-colored  flame, 
generating  carbon  dioxide,  and  liberating  nitrogen.  The  specific  gravity 
of  this  gas  is  1  -806.  Its  composition  may  be  demonstrated  by  mixing  it 
with  twice  its  measure  of  pure  oxygen,  and  firing  the  mixture  in  the  eudi- 
ometer ;  carbon  dioxide  is  formed  equal  in  Tolume  to  the  oxygen  employed, 
and  a  Tolume  of  nitrogen  equal  to  that  of  the  cyanogen  is  set  free.  Water 
dissolves  4  or  5  times  its  Tolume  of  cyanogen  gas,  and  alcohol  a  much 
larger  quantity :  the  solution  rapidly  decomposes,  yielding  ammonium-ox- 
alate,  (C,N,-f-40H,  ^  ^ti^^A\0^)i  *  brown  insoluble  matter,  and  other 
products. 

Paractanoobh.  —  This  is  the  brown  or  blackish  substance  above  re- 
ferred to,  which  is  always  formed  in  small  quantity  when  cyanogen  is 
prepared  by  heating  mprcuric  cyanide,  and  probably,  also,  by  the  decom- 
position of  solutions  of  cyanogen  and  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  is  dissipated  by  a  very  high  temperature,  and  con- 
tains, according  to  Johnston,  carbon  and  nitrogen  in  the  same  proportion 
as  cyanogen. 
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Hydrogen  Cyudde;  Hydroejanio  or  Pmiiio  Aoid,  HCy. — This  Tory  im- 
portant compound,  8o  very  remarkable  for  its  poisonous  properties,  was 
discoYered  as  early  as  1782  by  Scheele.     It  may  be  formulated  as  azomelhiine^ 

G-^  <  „  ;  that  is  to  say,  methane  or  marsh-gas  having  three  of  its  hydro- 
gen-atoms replaced  by  nitrogen,  or  as  methenyl  nitriU,  (CHy^^N,  that  is, 
ammonia  in  which  the  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  the  triva- 
lent  radical  methenyl. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  may  be  prepared  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  anhydrous, 
by  the  following  process:  A  long  glass  tube,  filled  with  dry  mercuric  cyan- 
ide, is  connected  by  one  extremity  with  an  arrangement  for  furnishing  dry 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  while  a  narrow  tube  attached  to  the  other  end 
is  made  to  pass  into  a  narrow-necked  phial  plunged  into  a  freezing  mix- 
ture. Qentle  heat  is  applied  to  the  tube,  the  contents  of  which  suffer  de- 
composition in  contact  with  the  gas,  mercuric  sulphide  and  hydrogen  cyan- 
ide being  produced :  the  latter  is  condensed  in  the  receiver  to  the  liquid 
form.  A  little  of  the  mercuric  cyanide  should  be  left  undecomposed,  to 
avoid  contamination  of  the  product  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  pure 
acid  is  a  thin,  colorless,  and  exceedingly  volatile  liquid,  which  has  a  den- 
sity of  0-7058  at  7-2«  C.  (46«  F.).  boils  at  26P  C.  (79«  F.).  and  solidities, 
when  cooled,  to  — 18^  C.  ( — 0*4^  F.);  its  oJor  is  very  powerful  and  most 
characteristic,  much  resembling  that  of  peach-blossoms  or  bitter-almond 
oil ;  it  has  a  very  feeble  acid  reaction,  and  mixes  with  water  and  alcohol 
in  all  proportions.  In  the  anhydrous  state  this  substance  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  formidable  poisons  known,  and  even  when  largely  diluted  with 
water,  its  effects  upon  the  animal  system  are  exceedingly  energetic :  it  is 
employed,  however,  in  medicine,  in  very  small  doses.  The  inhalation  of 
the  vapor  should  be  carefully  avoided  in  all  experiments  in  vi4iioh  hydro- 
cyanic acid  is  concerned,  as  it  produces  headache,  giddiness,  and  other 
disagreeable  symptoms:  ammonia  and  chlorine  are  the  best  antidotes. 

The  acid  in  its  pure  form  can  scarcely  be  preserved :  even  when  enclosed 
in  a  carefully  stopped  bottle,  it  is  observed  after  a  very  short  time  to 
darken,  and  eventually  to  deposit  a  black  substance  containing  carbon, 
nitrogen,  and  perhaps  hydrogen :  ammonia  is  formed  at  the  same  time,  and 
many  other  products.  Light  favors  this  decomposition.  Even  in  a  dilute 
condition  it  is  apt  to  decompose,  becoming  brown  and  turbid,  but  not  al- 
ways with  the  same  facility,  some  samples  resisting  change  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  and  then  suddenly  solidifying  to  a  brown,  pasty  mass  in  a 
few  weeks. 

When  hydrocyanic  acid  is  mixed  with  concentrated  mineral  acids,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  for  example,  the  whole  soUdifies  to  a  crystalline  paste  of  sal- 
ammoniac  and  formic  acid : 

CNH        -h        2H,0        =        NH,        -f        CHjO,. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  dry  ammonium  formate  is  heated  to  200®,  it  is 
almost  entirely  converted  into  hydrocyanic  acid  and  water. 

Aqueous  solution  of  hydrocyanic  acid  may  be  prepared  by  various  means. 
The  most  economical,  and  by  far  the  best,  where  considerable  quantities 
are  wanted,  is  to  decompose  yellow  potassium  ferrocyanide  at  boiling  heat 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  For  example,  500  grains  of  the  powdered  fer- 
rocyanide may  be  dissolved  in  four  or  five  ounces  of  warm  water,  and  in- 
troduced into  a  capacious  flask  or  globe,  connected  by  a  perforated  cork 
and  wide  bent  tube  with  a  Liebig's  condenser  well  supplied  with  cold  wa- 
ter; 300  grains  of  oil  of  vitriol  are  diluted  with  three  or  four  times  as 
much  water  and  added  to  the  contents  of  the  flask ;  and  the  distillation  is 
carried  on  till  about  half  the  liquid  has  distilled  over,  after  which  the  pro- 
cess may  be  interrupted.     The  residue  in  the  retort  is  a  white  or  yellow 
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mM8,  oonsiBting  of  poUBtio-ferroiu  ferroejanide  (see  p.  707),  mixed  with 
poiaBStum  sulphate : 

2KJe'^Cj^    +    8S0^H,    =    6HCy    +     K^e^'/!y.    +     SSO^K, 
Potassium  Hydrogen      Hydrogen         Potassio-  Potassium 

ferrocyanide«         sulphate.        cyanide.  ferrous  sulphate. 

ferrocyanide. 

When  hydrooyanic  acid  is  wanted  for  the  purposes  of  pharmacy,  it  is 
best  to  prepare  a  strong  solution  in  the  manner  above  described,  and  then, 
haTlng  ascertained  its  exact  strength,  to  dilute  it  with  pure  water  to  the 
standard  of  the  Pharmacopcsia,  vis.,  2  per  cent,  of  real  acid.  This  exami- 
nation is  best  made  by  precipitating  with  excess  of  silver  nitrate  a  known 
weight  of  the  acid  to  be  tried,  collecting  the  insoluble  silver  cyanide  upon 
a  small  filter  previously  weighed,  washing,  drying,  and  lastly  reweighing 
the  whole.  From  the  weight  of  the  cyanide  that  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid 
can  be  easily  calculated,  a  molecule  of  the  one  (CNAgsBl84)  corresponding 
to  a  molecule  of  the  other  (CNH=27) ;  or  the  weight  of  the  silver  cyanide 
may  be  divided  by  6,  which  will  give  a  close  approximation  to  the  truth. 

Another  very  good  method  for  determining  the  amount  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  in  a  liquid  has  been  suggested  by  Liebig.  It  is  based  upon  the  pro- 
perty possessed  by  potassium  cyanide  of  dissolving  a  quantity  of  silver 
cyanide  sufficient  to  produce  with  it  a  double  cyanide  containing  equivalent 
quantities  of  silver  cyanide  and  potassium  cyanide  (KCy  .  AgCy).  Hence 
a  solution  of  hydrooyanic  acid,  which  is  supersaturated  with  potash,  and 
mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  common  salt,  will  not  yield  a  perma- 
nent precipitate  with  silver  nitrate  before  the  whole  of  the  hydrocyanic 
acid  is  converted  into  the  above  double  salt.  If  we  know  the  amount  of 
silver  in  a  given  volume  of  the  nitrate  solution,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the 
quantity  of  hydrocyanic  acid :  for  this  quantity  will  stand  to  the  amount 
of  silver  in  the  nitrate  consumed,  as  2  molecules  of  hydrocyanic  acid  to  1 
atom  of  silver,  t.  e.  .* 

108  :  54  =-  silver  consumed  :  z. 

It  is  a  common  remark,  that  the  hydrocyanic  acid  made  from  potassium 
ferrocyanide  keeps  better  than  that  made  by  other  means.  The  cause  of 
this  is  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  mineral  acid.  Everitt  found 
that  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  added  to  a  large  bulk  of  the  pure 
dilute  acid,  preserved  it  from  decomposition,  while  another  portion,  not  so 
treated,  became  completely  spoiled. 

A  very  convenient  process  for  the  extemporaneous  preparation  of  an 
acid  of  definite  strength,  is  to  decompose  a  known  quantity  of  potassium 
cyanide  with  solution  of  tartaric  acid :  100  grains  of  crystallized  tartaric 
acid  in  powder,  44  grains  of  potassium  cyanide,  and  2  measured  ounces  of 
distilled  water,  shaken  up  in  a  phial  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  left  at 
rest,  in  order  that  the  precipitate  may  subside,  will  yield  an  acid  of  very 
nearly  the  required  strength.  A  little  alcohol  may  be  added  to  complete 
the  separation  of  the  cream  of  tartar :  no  filtration  or  other  treatment  need 
be  employed. 

The  production  of  hydrocyanic  acid  from  bitter  almonds  has  been  already 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  history  of  this  volatile  oil.  Bitter  al- 
monds, the  kernels  of  plums  and  peaches,  the  seeds  of  the  apple,  the  leaves 
of  the  cherry-laurel,  and  various  other  part«  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
great  natural  order  Rotaceot,  yield  on  distillation  with  water  a  sweet-smell* 
ing  liquid  containing  hydrocyanic  acid.  This  is  probably  due  in  all  cajses 
to  the  decomposition  of  amygdalin  under  the  influence  of  emulsin  or  synap- 
tase  present  in  the  organic  structure  (p.  579).  Hydrocyanic  acid  exists 
ready  form^  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  juice  of  the  bitter  cassava. 
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The  presence  of  hydrocyanic  acid  is  detected  with  the  ntmost  ease :  its 
remarkable  odor  and  high  degree  of  Tolatiltty  almost  sufficiently  cbarac- 
teriie  it.  With  solution  of  silver  nitrate  it  gives  a  dense  curdy  white  pre- 
cipitate, much  resembling  the  chloride,  but  differing  from  that  substance 
in  not  blackening  so  readily  by  light,  in  being  soluble  in  boiling  nitric  acid, 
and  in  suffering  complete  decomposition  when  heated  in  the  dry  state,  me- 
tallic silver  being  left :  the  chloride  under  the  same  circumstances  merely 
fuses,  but  undergoes  no  chemical  change.  The  production  of  Prussian 
blue  by  "  Scheele's  test "  is  an  excellent  and  most  decisive  experiment,  which 
may  be  made  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  acid.  The  liquid  to  be  ex- 
amined is  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  an 
excess  of  caustic  potash,  and  the  whole  exposed  to  the  air  for  10  or  15  min- 
utes, with  agitation,  whereby  the  ferrous  salt  is  partly  converted  into  ferric 
Bait:  hydrochloric  acid  is  then  added  in  excess,  which  dissolves  the  iron 
oxide,  and,  if  hydrocyanic  acid  be  present,  leaves  Prussian  blue  as  an 
insoluble  powder.  The  reaction  will  be  explained  in  connection  with  the 
ferrocyanides  (p.  707). 

Another  very  delicate  test  for  hydrocyanic  acid  will  be  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  sulphocyanic  acid. 

Metallic  Cyanides.  —  The  most  important  of  the  metallic  cyanides  are  the 
following :  they  bear  the  most  perfect  analogy  to  the  haloid  salts. 

Potassium  Cyanide,  CNK  or  KCy.  —  Potassium  heated  in  cyanogen  gas, 
takes  fire  and  burns  in  a  very  beautiful  manner,  yielding  potassium  cy- 
anide: the  same  substance  is  produced  when  potassium  is  heated  in  the  va- 
por of  hydrocyanic  acid,  hydrogen  being  liberated.  When  pure  nitrogen 
gas  is  transmitted  through  a  white-hot  tube  containing  a  mixture  of  potas- 
flium  carbonate  and  charcoal,  a  small  quantity  of  potassium  cyanide  is 
formed,  which  settles  on  the  cooler  portions  of  the  tube  as  a  white  amor- 
phous powder:  carbon  monoxide  is  at  the  same  time  evolved.*  If  azotized 
organic  matter  of  any  kind,  capable  of  furnishing  ammonia  by  destructive 
distillation,  as  horn-shavings,  parings  of  hides,  &c.,  be  heated  to  redness 
with  potassium  carbonate  in  a  close  vessel,  a  very  abundant  production  of 
potassium  cyanide  results,  which  cannot,  however,  be  advantageously  ex- 
tracted by  direct  means,  but  in  practice  is  always  converted  into  ferrocy- 
anide,  which  is  a  much  more  stable  substance,  and  crystallizes  better. 

There  are  several  methods  by  which  potassium  cyanide  may  be  prepared 
for  use.  It  may  be  made  by  passing  the  vapor  of  hydrocyanic  acid  into  a 
cold  alcoholic  solution  of  potash :  the  salt  is  then  deposited  in  the  crystal- 
line form,  and  may  be  separated  from  the  liquid,  pressed,  and  dried.  Po- 
tassium ferrocyanide,  heated  to  whiteness  in  a  nearly  close  vessel,  evolves 
nitrogen  and  other  gases,  and  leaves  a  mixture  of  carbon,  iron  carbide,  and 
potassium  cyanide,  which  latter  salt  is  not  decomposed  unless  the  temper- 
ature is  excessively  high.  Mr.  Donovan  recommends  the  use  in  this  pro- 
cess of  a  wrought-iron  mercury-bottle,  which  is  to  be  half  filled  with  the 
ferrocyanide,  and  arranged  in  a  good  air-furnace  capable  of  giving  the 
requisite  degree  of  heat;  a  bent  iron  tube  is  fitted  to  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle  and  made  to  dip  half  an  inch  into  a  vessel  of  water:  this  serves  to 
give  exit  to  the  gas.  The  bottle  is  gently  heated  at  first,  but  the  tem- 
perature is  ultimately  raised  to  whiteness.  When  no  more  gas  issues,  tlio 
tube  is  stopped  with  a  cork,  and,  when  the  whole  is  quite  cold,  the  bottle 
is  cut  asunder  in  the  middle  by  means  of  a  chisel  and  sledge-hammer,  and 
the  pure  white  fused  salt  carefully  separated  from  the  black  spongy  mass 

*  According  to  recent  experiments  by  MM.  Marfnieritto  and  do  Sonnlevnl,  the  formation  of 
cyanide  appettrs  to  be  more  abundant  if  the  potatih  be  replnced  l>y  barytii.  It'  tlie  bariutu 
cyanide  thuii  formed  be  expoHed  to  a  utreum  of  iinperluMitml  Dtoiim  at  '^WP  C,  tlio  nitr.>Kc!i  of 
fho  Halt  is  eliminiitod  in  the  form  of  ammonia.  Margtierittdnnd  do  Sounlcvnl  recommend  thia 
SB  a  method  of  preparing  ammonia  by  meana  of  atmoepheric  nitrogen. 
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below,  and  preserred  in  a  well-stopped  bottle :  the  black  substanee  eon- 
tains  much  cyanide,  which  may  be  extracted  by  a  little  cold  water.  It 
would  be  better,  perhaps,  in  the  foregoing  process,  to  deprive  the  potassium 
ferrocyanide  of  its  water  of  crystallisation  before  introducing  it  into  the 
iron  vessel. 

Liebig  has  published  a  very  easy  and  excellent  process  for  making  pot«8- 
slum  cyanide,  which  does  not,  however,  yield  it  pure,  but  mixed  with 
potassium  cyanate.  For  most  of  the  applications  of  potassium  cjanide, 
electro-plating  and  gilding,  for  example,  for  which  a  considerable  quan- 
tity is  now  required,  this  impurity  is  of  no  consequence.  Eight  parts  of 
potassium  ferrocyanide  are  rendered  anhydrous  by  gentle  heat,  and  inti- 
mately mixed  with  3  parts  of  dry  potassium  carbonate :  this  mixture  is 
thrown  into  a  red-hot  earthen  crucible  and  kept  in  fusion,  with  occasional 
stirring,  until  gas  ceases  to  be  evolved,  and  the  fluid  portion  of  the  mass 
becomes  colorless.  The  crucible  is  left  at  rest  for  a  moment,  and  then  the 
clear  salt  decanted  from  the  heavy  black  sediment  at  the  bottom,  which  is 
principally  metallic  iron  in  a  state  of  minute  division.  The  reaction  is 
represented  by  the  equation : 

K^Fe'^Cy,    -f     CO,K,    =     6KCy    -f     CyKO  -f     Fe.  +     CO^ 
Ferrocyanide.     Carbonate.      Cyanide.        Cyanate. 

The  product  may  be  advantageously  used,  instead  of  potassium  ferroej- 
anide,  in  the  preparation  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  by  distillation  with  dilated 
oil  of  vitrioL 

Potassium  cyanide  forms  colorless,  cubic  or  octohedrsl  crystals,  deli- 
quescent in  the  air,  and  exceedingly  soluble  in  water :  it  dissolves  in  boil- 
ing alcohol,  but  separates  in  great  measure  on  cooling.  It  is  readilj 
fusible,  and  undergoes  no  change  at  a  moderate  red  or  even  white  heat, 
when  excluded  from  air ;  otherwise,  oxygen  is  absorbed  and  the  cyanide 
becomes  cyanate.  Its  solution  always  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  when 
exposed  to  the  air  exhales  the  odor  of  hydrocyanic  acid:  it  is  decomposed 
by  the  feeblest  acids,  even  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere,  and  when 
boiled  in  a  retort  is  slowly  converted  into  potassium  formate,  with  separa- 
tion of  ammonia.  This  salt  is  anhydrous:  it  is  said  to  be  as  poisonous  as 
hydrocyanic  acid  itself. 

Potassium  cyanide  has  been  derived  from  a  curious  and  unexpected 
source.  In  some  of  the  iron  furnaces  in  Scotland,  where  raw  coal  is  us«d 
for  fuel  with  the  hot  blast,  a  saline-looking  substance  is  occasionally  ob- 
served to  issue  in  a  fused  slate  from  the  tuyere-holes  of  the  furnace,  and 
concrete  on  the  outside.  This  proved,  on  examination  by  Dr.  Clark,  to  bo 
principally  potassium  cyanide. 

Sodium  Ctanidi,  NaCy,  is  a  very  soluble  salt,  corresponding  closely 
with  the  foregoing,  and  obtained  by  similar  means. 

Ammonium  Cyanide,  NH4Cy.  —  This  is  a  colorless,  crystallisable,  and 
very  volatile  substance,  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  potassium 
cyanide  and  sal-ammoniac ;  or  by  mingling  the  vapor  of  anhydrous  hydro- 
cyanic acid  with  ammoniacal  gas;  or,  lastly,  according  to  the  observa- 
tions of  M.  Langlois,  by  passing  ammonia  over  red-hot  charcoal.  It  is 
very  soluble  in  water,  subject  to  spontaneous  decomposition,  and  is  slightly 
poisonous. 

Mercuric  Cyanide,  (CN),Hg'^  or  Hg^'Cy,.— One  of  the  most  remark- 
able properties  of  cyanogen  is  its  powerful  attraction  for  certain  of  the 
less  oxidable  metals,  as  silver,  and  more  particularly  for  mercury  and  pal- 
ladium. Dilute  hydrocyanic  acid  dissolves  finely-powdered  mercuric 
oxide  with  the  utmost  ease:  the  liquid  loses  all  odor,  and  yields  on  evapo- 
ration crystals  of  mercuric  cyanide.  Potassium  cyanide  is  in  like  manner 
decomposed  by  mercuric  oxider  '  -'drate  being  produced.     Mer- 
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curie  cjanide  is  generally  prepared  from  common  potassium  ferrocj- 
anide ;  2  parts  of  the  salt  are  dissoWed  in  15  parts  of  hot  water,  and  8 
parts  of  dry  mercoric  sulphate  are  added ;  the  whole  is  boiled  for  fifteen 
minutes,  and  filtered  hot  from  the  iron  oxide,  which  separates.  The  solu- 
tion, on  cooling,  deposits  the  mercuric  cyanide  in  crystals.  Mercuric 
cyanide  forms  white,  translucent  prisms,  much  resembling  those  of  corro- 
sive sublimate :  it  is  soluble  in  8  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  a  much  smaller 
quantity  at  a  higher  temperature,  and  also  in  alcohol.  The  solution  has  a 
disagreeable  metallic  taste,  is  very  poisonous,  and  is  not  precipitated  by 
alkalies.  Mercuric  cyanide  is  used  in  the  laboratory  as  a  source  of  cyan- 
ogen. 

Silver  Ctanids,  AgCy,  has  been  already  described. — Zme  cyanide, 
ZnCy^  is  a  white  insoluble  powder,  prepared  by  mixing  zinc  acetate  with 
hydrocyanic  acid.  — Cobalt  cyamde,  CoCyg,  is  obtained  by  similar  means : 
it  is  dirty-white,  and  insoluble.  —  Palladium  cyanide,  PdCy^  forms  a  yel- 
lowish-white precipitate  when  the  chloride  of  that  metal  is  mixed  with  a 
soluble  cyanide,  including  that  of  mercury. — Auric  cyanide,  AuCy^,  is 
yellowish- white  and  insoluble,  but  freely  dissolved  by  solution  of  potas- 
sium cyanide. 

Ikon  Ctahides. — These  compounds  are  scarcely  known  in  the  separate 
state,  on  account  of  their  great  tendency  to  form  double  salts.  On  adding 
potassium  cyanide  to  a  ferrous  salt,  a  yellowish-red  flocculent  precipitate 
is  formed,  consisting  chiefly  of  ferrous  cyanide,  FeCy^  but  always  con- 
taining a  certain  quantity  of  potassium  cyanide,  and  dissolved  as  ferrocy- 
anide  by  excess  of  that  salt.  Ferric  cyanide,  FejCy^  is  known  only  in 
solution.  Pelouie  obtained  an  insoluble  green  compound  containing 
Fe,Cyg,  or  FeCy,.  Fe,Cy.,  by  passing  chlorine  gas  into  a  boiling  solution 
of  potassium  ferrocyaniae. 

The  iron  cyanides  unite  with  other  metallic  cyanides,  forming  two  very 
important  groups  of  compounds,  called  ferrocyanidee  and  ferricyanidee,  the 
composition  of  which  may  be  illustrated  by  the  respective  potassium-salts : 

Ferrocyanide,  K^Fe^'Cy,,  or  4KCy .  ^e^^Cy,. 
Ferricyanide,  K,Fe^^'Cy^  or  3KCy .  Fe^^^Cy^* 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  formulas,  that  the  ferro-  and  ferricyanides 
diflTer  from  one  another  only  by  one  atom  of  univalent  metal,  and,  accord- 
ingly, it  is  found  that  the  former  may  be  converted  into  the  latter,  by  the 
action  of  oxidizing  (metal-abstracting)  agents,  and  the  latter  into  the  for- 
mer by  the  action  of  reducing  (metal-adding)  agents.  Thus  potassium 
ferrocyanide  is  easily  son  verted  into  the  ferricyanide  by  the  action  of  chlo- 
rine, and  many  double  ferrocyanides  may  be  formed  from  ferricyanides  by 
the  action  of  alkalies  in  presence  of  a  reducing  agent;  thus  potassium 
ferricyanide,  K^Fe^^^Cyf,  is  easily  converted  into  ammonio-tripotassic  fer- 
rocyanide, (SR^)KJPe'^Cyp  by  the  action  of  ammonia  in  presence  of  glu- 
cose, f 

*  Strictly  speaking,  the  forninla  of  potaminm  ferrlcyAnlde  nbould  be  6RCy .  Fo'^iCye  (ne€ 
lEoir,  p.  398);  but,  for  comparing  the  conipoeitioD  of  the  ferricyanldefl  with  that  of  the  ferro> 
cyaaidea,  the  simpler  formula  atiore  given  in  more  convenient. 

t  The  ferrocyanidea  and  ferricyanides  are  ■omotimea  regarded  aa  aalta  of  pecnllar  com- 
pound radicala  containing  iron,  vis.,  .ffTrocyanr,g€n^  IV'Cyo,  and  /errirtfanngtn,  Fe^'Cy^.  the 
flnt  l)eing  quadrivalent,  the  second  trivnicnt ;  but  tlicre  in  nothing  gained  by  thin  aiwuniiH 
tion.  For  a  dincnuaion  of  the  formulae  of  these  snlts,  and  of  the  double  cyanides  in  general, 
■ee  WattB*B  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  vol.  ii.  p.  201. 
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Ferroeyafadu, 

Potassium  Febroctakidb,  K^Fe'^Cy^  or  4KCy .  Fe^'Cy,,  commonlj 
called  yellow  prustiate  of  potash,  —  This  important  salt  is  formed :  — 1.  Bj 
digesting  precipitated  ferrous  cyanide  in  aqueous  solution  of  potassium 
cyanide.  —  2.  1^  digesting  ferrous  hydrate  with  potassium  cyanide,  potash 
being  formed  at  the  same  time : 

6KCy    +     Fe''H,0,    =    2KH0    -|-    K^Fe'^'Cy^ 

3.  Ferrous  cyanide  with  aqueous  potash : 

SF^^Cy,    +    4KH0    =    2Fe''H,0,    +     K^Fe''>'Cy^ 

4.  Aqueous  potassium  cyanide  with  metallic  iron :  if  the  air  be  excluded, 
hydrogen  is  evolved : 

6KCy     -I-     Fe    +     20H,    =    K^Fe'^Cy.    +    2KH0    +     H,; 

but  if  the  air  has  access  to  the  liquid,  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  no  hydrogen 
is  evolved : 

6KCy    -I-    Fe    -h    OH,    -h    0    =    K^Fe^'Cy.    -f    2KH0. 
6.  Ferrous  sulphide  with  aqueous  potassium  cyanide : 

6KCy    +     Fe^'S     =     K,S    +     K^Fe'^Cy,. 
6.  Any  soluble  ferrous  salt  with  potassium  cyanide ;  e.  g. : 
6KCy     +     SO^Fe''    =    SO^K,    -f     K^Fe^'Cy,. 

Potassium  ferrocyanide  is  manufactured  on  the  large  scale  by  the  follow- 
ing process :  —  Dry  refuse  animal  matter  of  any  kind  is  Aised  at  a  red  heat 
with  impure  potassium  carbonate  and  iron  filings,  in  a  large  iron  vessel, 
from  which  the  air  should  be  excluded  as  much  as  possible;  potassium 
cyanide  is  generated  in  large  quantity.  The  melted  mass  is  aJfterwards 
treated  with  hot  water,  which  dissolves  out  the  cyanide  and  other  salts,  the 
cyanide  being  quickly  converted  by  the  oxide  or  sulphide  *  of  iron  into 
ferrocyanide.  The  filtered  solution  is  evaporated,  and  the  first-formed 
crystals  are  purified  by  re-solution.  If  a  sufficient  quantity  of  iron  be  not 
present,  great  loss  is  incurred  by  the  decomposition  of  the  cyanide  into  po- 
tassium carbonate  and  ammonia. 

A  new  process  for  the  preparation  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  has  lately 
been  proposed  by  M.  G41is.  It  consists  in  converting  carbon  bisulphide 
into  ammonium  sulphocarbonate  by  agitating  it  with  ammonium  sulphide: 
CS,  -I-  (NH^)^  =  (NH4)jCSj,  and  heating  the  product  thus  obtained  with 
potassium  sulphide,  whereby  potassium  sulphocyannte  (p  717)  is  formed, 
with  evolution  of  ammonium  sulphide  and  hydrogen  sulphide : 

2(NH^),C8,    -f     KgS    =    2CNSK    -f     2(NH4)HS     +     8HJ8. 

The  potassium  sulphocyanate  is  dried,  mixed  with  finely  divided  nletallic 
iron,  and  heated  for  a  short  time  in  a  closed  iron  vessel  to  dull  redness, 
whereby  the  mixture  is  converted  into  potassium  ferrocyanide,  potassium 
sulphide,  and  iron  sulphide : 

6CNSK    -f    Fe,    =    K^Fe'^Cy,    +   6Fe''S    -f    K^S. 

By  treatment  with  water,  the  sulphide  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  are 
dissolved,  and  on  evaporation  the  ferrocyanide  is  obtained  in  crystals.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  ingenious  process  is  capable  of  being 
carried  out  upon  a  large  scale. 

*  The  milphar  ii  derived  from  the  reduced  sulphate  of  the  crude  pearl-ashei  and  the  animal 
substances  used  in  the  manufacture. 
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Poiasstnin  ferrocjanide  forms  large,  transparent,  yellow  crystals,  K^Fe^' 
Cyg.3  Aq.,  deriTed  from  an  octohedron  with  a  square  base:  they  cleave 
with  facility  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  base  of  the  octohedron,  and  are 
toagh  and  difficult  to  powder.  They  dissolve  in  4  parts  of  cold  and  2  parts 
of  boiling  water,  and  are  insoluble  in  alcohol.  They  are  permanent  in  the 
air,  and  have  a  mild  saline  taste.  The  salt  has  no  poisonous  properties, 
and,  in  small  doses  at  least,  is  merely  purgative.  Exposed  to  a  gentle  heat, 
it  loses  8  molecules  of  water,  and  becomes  anhydrous :  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture it  yields  potassium  cyanide,  iron  carbide,  and  various  gaseous  pro- 
duets  ;  if  air  be  admitted,  the  cyanide  becomes  cyanate. 

Potassium  ferrocyanide  is  a  chemical  reagent  of  great  value :  when  mixed 
in  solution  with  neutral  or  slightly  acid  salts  of  the  heavy  metals,  it  gives 
rise  to  precipitates  which  very  frequently  present  highly  characteristic 
colors.  In  most  of  these  compounds  the  potassium  is  simply  displaced 
by  the  new  metal :  the  beautiful  brown  ferrocyanide  of  copper  contains, 
for  example,  Cu^^^e^^Cy^  or  2Cu'^Cy, .  Fe^^Cy^  and  that  of  lead,  Pb^-', 
Pe^'Cyg. 

With  ferrmu  stUU,  potassium  ferrocyanide  gives  a  precipitate  which  is 
perfectly  white,  if  the  air  be  excluded  and  the  solution  is  quite  free  from 
ferric  salt,  but  quickly  turns  blue  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  consists  of 
potasMto-ferrotu  ferrocyanide^  KjPe^^fiy^  or  potassium  ferrocyanide  having 
half  the  potassium  replaced  by  iron.  The  same  salt  is  produced  in  the 
preparation  of  hydrocyanic  acid  by  distilling  potassium  ferrocyanide  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  (p.  701). 

When  a  soluble  ferrocyanide  is  added  to  the  solution  of  a  ferric  salt,  a 
deep  blue  precipitate  is  formed,  consisting  of  ferric  ferrocyanide,  Fe-Cyig,  or 
Fe'^^^Fe^'jCy,^  or  4Fe^^^Cy, .  SFe^^Cy,,  which  in  combination  with  18  mole- 
cules of  water  constitutes  ordinary  Prussian  blue.  This  beautiful  pigment 
is  best  prepared  by  adding  potassium  ferrocyanide  to  ferric  nitrate  or 
chloride : 

SK^Fe'-'Cy.    +    2¥e^^\C\^    =s     12KCI    +    Fe^Cy^ 

It  is  also  formed  by  precipitating  a  mixture  of  ferrous  and  ferric  salts  with 
potassium  cyanide : 

18KCy    +    SFe^^'Cl,    -|-    2Fe''',Cl.    =    IBKCi    +    Fe^Cyjg. 

This  reaction  explains  Scheele's  test  for  prussic  acid  (p.  708).  Prussian 
blue  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  air,  chlorine-water,  and  other  oxidizing 
agents,  on  potassio-ferrous  ferrocyanide ;  probably  thus : 

6K,Fe'/,Cy,    -f-    0,    =    Fe,Cy,a    -f-    8K,Fe^^Cy.    +    Fe,0,. 

It  is  chiefly  by  this  last  reaction  that  Prussian  blue  is  prepared  on  the 
large  scale,  potassium  ferrocyanide  being  first  precipitated  by  ferrous  sul- 
phate, and  the  resulting  white  or  light  blue  precipitate  either  left  to  oxidize 
by  contact  with  the  air,  or  subjected  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  chlorine, 
hypochlorites,  chromic  acid,  &c.  The  product,  however,  is  not  pure  ferric 
ferrocyanide:  for  it  is  certain  that  another  and  simpler  reaction  takes 
place  at  the  same  time,  by  which  the  potassio-ferrous  ferrocyanide,  (KjFe^^) 
Fe^^Cy^  is  converted^  by  abstraction  of  an  atom  of  potassium,  into  potas- 
suy-ferroui  ferrieyanide,  (KFe^^)Fe'^^Cy^,  which  also  possesses  a  fine  deep- 
blue  color.  Commercial  Prussian  blue  is,  therefore,  generally  a  mixture 
of  this  compound  with  ferric  ferrocyanide,  Fe^^'^Fe^'.Cyjg,  the  one  or  the 
other  predominating  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  process  is  con- 
ducted. 

Prussian  blue  in  the  moist  state  forms  a  bulky  precipitate,  which  shrinks 
to  a  comparatively  small  compass  when  well  washed  and  dried  by  a  gentle 
heat.     In  the  dry  state  it  is  hard  and  brittle,  much  resembling  in  appear^- 
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ance  the  best  indigo :  the  fleshly  fractured  surfaces  have  a  beautiful  cop- 
per-red lustre,  similar  to  that  produced  by  rubbing  indigo  with  a  hard 
body.  Prussian  blue  is  quite  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  acids,  with  the 
exception  of  oxalic  acid,  in  a  solution  of  which  it  dissolves,  forming  a  deep- 
blue  liquid,  which  is  sometimes  used  as  ink :  concentrated  oil  of  Titriol 
converts  it  into  a  white,  pasty  mass,  which  again  becomes  blue  on  addition 
of  water.  Alkalies  destroy  the  color  instantly :  they  dissolve  out  a  ferro- 
cysnide,  and  leave  ferric  oxide.  Boiled  with  water  and  mercuric  oxide,  it 
yields  a  cyanide  of  the  metal,  and  ferric  oxide.  Heated  in  the  air,  Prus- 
sian blue  bums  like  tinder,  leaving  a  residue  of  ferric  oxide.  Exposed  to 
a  high  temperature  in  a  close  vessel,  it  gives  off  water,  ammonium  cyanide, 
and  ammonium  carbonate,  and  leaves  carbide  of  iron.  It  forms  a  veiy 
beautiful  pigment,  both  as  oil  and  water  color,  but  has  little  permanency. 

Common  or  basic  Prussian  blue  is  an  inferior  article  prepared  by  pre- 
cipitating a  mixture  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  alum  with  potassium  ferrocy- 
anide,  and  exposing  the  precipitate  to  the  air.  It  contains  alumina,  which 
impairs  the  color,  but  adds  to  the  weight. 

Soluble  Prussian  blue  is  obtained  by  adding  ferric  chloride  to  an  excess 
of  potassium  ferrocyanide ;  it  is  insoluble  in  the  saline  Uquor,  but  soluble 
in  pure  water.  It  has  a  deep  blue  color,  and  probably  consists  of  potaasio- 
ferrous  ferricyanide. 

Htdrogin  Febboctanids  or  Htbbofebboctanic  Acid,  H^Fe'^Cy^  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Porrett,  is  prepared  by  decomposing  ferrocyanide  of  lead 
or  copper  suspended  in  water  by  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 
The  filtered  solution  evaporated  in  a  vacuum  over  oil  of  vitriol,  yields  the 
acid  in  the  solid  form.  If  the  aqueous  solution  be  agitated  with  ether, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  acid  separates  in  colorless,  crystalline  lamins ;  it 
may  even  be  made  in  large  quantity  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  strong 
solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  in  water  free  from  air,  and  shaking  the 
whole  with  ether.  The  crystals  may  be  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  the  acid 
again  thrown  down  by  ether.  Hydroferrocyanic  acid  differs  completely 
from  hydrocyanic  acid :  its  solution  in  water  has  a  powerfully  acid  taste 
and  reaction,  and  decomposes  alkaline  carbonates  with  effervescence:  it 
does  not  dissolve  mercuric  oxide  in  the  cold,  but  when  heat  is  applied,  un- 
dergoes decomposition,  forming  mercuric  cyanide  and  ferrous  cyanide: 
H^Fe^'Cy,  -|-  2Hg'''0  =s  2Hg'>'Cy,  +  Fe'^Cy,  -f  20H,;  but  the  ferrous  cy- 
anide is  immediately  oxidized  by  the  excess  of  mercuric  oxide,  with  sepa- 
ration of  metallic  mercury.  In  the  dry  state  the  acid  is  very  permanent, 
but  when  long  exposed  to  the  air  in  contact  with  water,  it  is  entirely  con- 
verted into  Prussian  blue. 

Sodium  fertoq/anide,  Na'^Fe^'Cyg  .  12  Aq.,  crysUlliies  in  yellow  four- 
sided  prisms,  which  are  efflorescent  in  the  air  and  very  soluble. 

Ammonium  ferrocyanide,  (NHJ'^Fe'^Cy,  .  8  Aq.,  is  isomorphous  with  po- 
tassium ferrocyanide :  it  is  easy  soluble,  and  is  decomposed  by  ebullition. 
Barium  ferrocyanide,  Ba^^jFe^^Cy,,  prepared  by  boiling  potassium  ferrocy- 
anide  with  a  large  excess  of  barium  chloride,  or  Prussian  blue  with  baryta- 
water,  forms  minute  yellow,  anhydrous  crystals,  which  have  but  a  small  de- 
gree of  solubility  even  in  boiling  water.  The  corresponding  compounds 
of  strontium,  ealdum,  and  magneeium  are  more  freely  soluble.  The  ferro- 
cyanides  of  nlver,  lead,  zinc,  manganeu,  and  biamuth  are  white  and  insoluble  : 
those  of  nickel  and  cobalt  are  pale-green  and  insoluble;  and,  lastly,  that  of 
copper  has  a  beautiful  reddish-brown  tint. 

There  are  also  several  double  ferrocyanides.  When,  for  example,  con- 
centrated solutions  of  calcium  chloride  and  potassium  ferrocyanide  are 
mixed,  a  sparingly  soluble  crystalline  precipitate  falls,  containing  E:,Ca^^ 
Fe^'Cy^ 
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Ferricjfanidea, 

These  salts  are  formed,  as  already  observed,  by  abstraction  of  metal  from 
the  ferrocyanides ;  in  other  words,  by  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents. 

Potassium  Fbbbictaivide,  K,Fe''^Cy,,  often  called  redprtunate  of  potash, 
is  prepared  by  slowly  passing  chlorine,  with  agitation,  into  a  somewhat 
dilute  and  cold  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide,  until  the  liquid  acquires 
a  deep  reddish-green  color,  and  ceases  to  precipitate  a  ferric  salt.  The 
Bolution  is  evaporated  until  a  skin  begins  to  form  upon  the  surface,  then 
filtered,  and  left  to  cool ;  and  the  salt  is  purified  by  re-crystallization.  It 
forms  regular,  prismatic,  or  sometimes  tabular  crystals,  of  a  beautiful  ruby- 
red  tint,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  soluble  in  4  parta  of  cold  water:  the 
solution  has  a  dark-greenish  color.  The  crystals  burn  when  introduced 
into  the  flame  of  a  candle,  and  emit  sparks.  The  salt  is  decomposed  by  ex- 
cess of  chlorine,  and  by  deoxidizing  agents,  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Hydrogen  ferrieyanide  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  reddish -brown  acid 
liquid,  by  decomposing  lead  ferricyanide  with  sulphuric  acid :  it  is  very 
unstable,  and  is  resolved,  by  boiling,  into  hydrated  ferric  cyanide,  an  in- 
soluble dark-green  powder  containing  FejCy^  .  8  Aq.,  and  hydrocyanic  acid. 
The  ferricyanides  of  tedium^  ammonium,  and  of  the  alkaline  earthe,  are  sol- 
uble ;  those  of  most  of  the  other  metals  are  insoluble.  Potassium  ferri- 
cyanide, added  to  a  ferric  salt,  occasions  no  precipitate,  but  merely  a  dark- 
ening of  the  reddish-brown  color  of  the  solution;  with  ferroue  talte,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  gives  a  deep  blue  precipitate,  consisting  of  ferrout /erricyanide, 
Fe,Cy|, .  X  Aq.,  or  Fe^^jFe'^^^Cy,, .  z  Aq.,  which,  when  dry,  has  a  brighter 
tint  than  Prussian  blue :  it  is  known  under  the  name  of  TumbulVt  blue. 
Hence,  potassium  ferricyanide  is  as  delicate  a  test  for  ferrous  salts  as  the 
yellow  ferrocyanide  is  for  ferric  salts. 

CoBALTiCTANiDBS. — This  name  is  applied  to  a  series  of  compounds  analo- 
gous to  the  preceding,  containing  cobalt  in  place  of  iron ;  a  hydrogen-acid 
has  been  obtained,  and  a  number  of  salts,  which  much  resemble  the  ferri- 
cyanides. Several  other  metals  of  the  same  isomorphous  family  are  found 
capable  of  replacing  iron  in  these  compounds. 

NiTBOPBUSSiDBs. — The  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  ferrocyanides  and  fer- 
ricyanides gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  \ery  interesting  series  of  new 
salts,  which  were  discovered  by  Dr.  Playfair.  The  general  formula  of 
these  salts  appears  to  be  M,(N0)Fe^''Cy5,  which  exhibits  a  close  relation 
with  those  of  the  ferro-  and  ferricyanides. 

The  formation  of  the  nitroprussides  appears  to  consist  in  the  reduction 
of  the  nitric  acid  to  the  state  of  nitrogen  dioxide  or  nitrosyl,  NO,  which 
replaces  1  molecule  of  metallic  cyanide,  MCy,  in  a  molecule  of  ferricyanide, 
MjPe'^'Cyg.  The  formation  of  these  salts  is  attended  by  the  production 
of  a  variety  of  secondary  products,  such  as  cyanogen,  oxamide,  hydrocyanic 
acid,  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  &c.  One  of  the  finest  compounds  of  this 
series  is  the  nitroprusside  of  sodium,  NsjfN0)Fe'^Cy5.  2  Aq.,  which  isreadily 
obtained  by  treating  2  parts  of  the  powdered  ferrocyanide  with  6  parts  of 
common  nitric  acid  previously  diluted  with  its  own  volume  of  water.  The 
solution,  after  the  evolution  of  gas  has  ceased,  is  digested  on  the  water-bath, 
until  ferrous  salts  no  longer  yield  a  blue,  but  a  slate-colored  precipitate. 
The  liquid  is  now  allowed  to  cool,  when  much  potassium  nitrate,  and  occa- 
sionally oxamide,  is  deposited :  it  is  filtered  and  neutralized  with  sodium 
carbonate,  which  yields  a  green  or  brown  precipitate,  and  a  ruby-colored 
filtrate.  This,  on  evaporation,  gives  a  crystallization  of  the  nitrates  of  po- 
tassium and  sodium,  together  with  the  nitroprusside.  The  crystals  of  tb^ 
60 
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latter  are  selected  and  purified  by  crystallization ;  they  are  rhombic  and 
of  a  s>plendid  ruby  color.  The  soluble  nitroprussides  strike  a  most  beau- 
tiful Tiolettint  with  soluble  sulphides.  This  reaction  is  recommended  by 
Playfair  as  the  most  delicate  test  for  alkaline  sulphides. 


CNK        + 

SO,(C,H,)K        = 

SO.K, 

Potassium 

Potassium 

Potassium 

cyanide. 

ethyl-sulphate. 

sulphate. 

ALOOUOUG  CTAMIDE8  OR  HTDROCTANIC  ETHKRS. 

These  compounds  play  an  important  part  in  organic  chemistry :  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  notice  them  several  times  in  speaking  of  the  con- 
Torsion  of  alcohols  into  acids  containing  a  greater  number  of  carbon-atoma. 

The  cyanides  of  univalent  alcohol-radicals  may  also  be  regarded  as  com- 
pounds of  nitrogen  with  trivalent  radicals:  hence  they  are  often  called 
nitrUet;  thus: 

Hydrogen  cyanide     H  .  ON  s  (C  H  V^'^S  Methenyl  nitrile. 

Meth>  1  cyanide     C  H, .  CN  ss  (C,n,)'''N  Ethenyl  nitrile. 

Ethyl  cyanide        C,H, .  CN  =  {C^U^y^^S  Propenyl  nitrile. 

Propyl  cyanide       C,H^ .  CN  =  {C^U^y^^JH  Quartenyl  nitrile. 

Phenyl  cyanide       C,H^ .  CN  =  (C,H,)''>'N  Benionitrile. 

These  alcoholic  cyanides  are  produced : 

1.  By  distilling  a  mixture  of  potassium  cyanide  and  the  potassium-aalt 
of  ethylsulphuric  or  a  similar  acid : 

-f-        CN .  C.H, 
Ethyl 
cyanide. 

2.  By  the  dehydrating  action  of  phosphoric  oxide  on  the  ammonium- 
salts  of  the  corresponding  acids  containing  the  radicals  CbH^^iG  and 
CbH^^tO;  thus: 

C,H,0,.NH4        —         20H,         -=        C,H,N 
Ammonium  Ethenyl 

acetate.  nitrile. 

CtHjOj.NH^         —         20H,        =  C^HjN 

Ammonium  Bensonitrile. 

bensoate. 

The  bodies  obtained  by  these  two  processes  are  oily  liquids,  exhibiting 
the  same  properties  whether  prepared  by  the  first  or  the  second  method, 
excepting  that  those  obtained  by  the  latter  have  an  aromatic  fragrant  odor, 
whereas  those  prepared  by  the  former  have  a  pungent  and  repulsive  odor, 
due  to  the  presence  of  certain  isomeric  compounds,  to  be  noticed  farther 
on.  3feth^l  cyanide,  Ethenyl'nitfile,  or  Acetonitrile,  boils  at  77®  C.  (170*'  F)  ; 
Ethyl  cyanide]  or  Propenyl-nitHle,  at  82®  C.  (ISO®  F.);  Butyl  eyanidt,  or 
Valrronitrile,  at  125°-128®  C.  (267°-262«  F.) ;  Amyl  cyanide,  or  CapronifriU, 
at  146®  C.  (296°  F  );  Phenyl  cyanide,  or  BenzonitriU,  at  190  6<»  C.  (376°  P.). 

All  these  cyanides,  when  heated  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid  or  sulphu- 
ric oxide,  undergo  the  decomposition  already  mentioned  (p.  682),  yielding 
sulpho-acids.  By  heating  with  caustic  potash  or  soda,  they  are  resolved 
into  ammonia  and  the  corresponding  fatty  or  aromatic  acid,  just  as  hydro- 
cyanic acid  similarly  treated  is  resolved  into  ammonia  and  formic  acid ; 
thus: 

CNH         +         2H,0        =         NH,         -f         CH,0, 
Hydrogen  Formic 

cyanide.  <wid- 
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CN.CjHj        +        2H,0         =         NH,         +         C,HeO, 

Ethyl  Propionic 

cyanide.  »cid. 

CN.C.H^        +        2H,0         =         NH,         +         C^HeO, 
Phenyl  Benzoic  acid, 

cyanide. 

Eihene  cyanide,  (C,H4)^^(CN),,  is  obtained  by  distilling  potassium  cyanide 
with  etbene  bromide : 

CjH^Br,    +    2CNK    =    2KBr    -|-    C,H^(CN), 

It  is  a  crystalline  body,  melting  at  60^,  and  conTerted  by  alcoholic  potash 
into  ammonia  and  succinic  acid: 

C,H4(CN),    +    4H,0    =    2NH,    +    C4H,04. 

IsocTANiDBS. — On  examining  the  equations  just  given  for  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  alcoholic  cyanides  under  the  influence  of  alkalies,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  reaction  might  be  supposed  to  take  place  in  a  different  way, 
each  cyanide  or  nitrile  yielding,  not  ammonia  and  an  acid  containing  the 
same  number  of  carbon-atoms  as  itself,  but  an  alcoholic  ammonia,  or 
amine,  and  formic  acid ;  thus : 

CN.C,Hj        -J-        2H,0        =        NHjCjHj        -|-        CH,0, 
Ethyl  Ethyl-  Formic 

cyanide.  amine.  acid. 

In  the  one  case  the  alcohol-radical  remains  united  with  the  carbon,  pro- 
ducing a  homologue  of  fbrmic  acid,  together  with  ammonia;  in  the  other 
.  it  remains  united  with  the  nitrogen,  producing  a  homologue  of  ammonia, 
together  with  formic  acid. 

A  class  of  cyanides  exhibiting  the  second  of  these  reactions  has  lately 
been  discovered  by  Dr.  Hofmann.*  They  are  obtained  by  distilling  a 
mixture  of  an  alcoholic  ammonia-base  and  chloroform  with  alcoholic  potash ; 
for  example : 

CeH,N        4-        CHCl,        =        8HCI        +        C^H,N 
Aniline.  Chloro-  Phenyl- 

form.  isocyanide. 

The  potash  serves  to  neutralise  the  hydrochloric  acid  produced,  which 
would  otherwise  quickly  decompose  the  isocyanide.  Phenyl  isocyanide, 
when  freed  from  excess  of  aniline  by  oxalic  acid,  then  dried  with  caustic 
potash  and  rectified,  is  an  oily  liquid,  green  by  transmitted,  blue  by  re- 
flected light,  and  having  an  intolerably  pungent  and  suffocating  odor.  It 
is  i;?omeric  with  bensonitrile,  and  is  resolved  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids 
into  formic  acid  and  aniline : 

C^H^N        +        2H,0        »        CH,0,        +        CeH^N. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  whereas  the  normal  alcoholic  cyanides  are 
easily  decomposed  by  boiling  alkaline  solutions,  the  isocyanides  are 
scarcely  altered  by  alkalies,  but  are  easily  hydrated  under  the  influence 
of  acids. 

The  isocyanides  of  ethyl  and  amyl  have  been  obtained  by  similar  pro- 
cesses ;  also  by  the  action  of  ethylic  and  amylic  iodides  on  silver  cyanide. 
They  resemble  the  phenyl  compound  in  their  reactions,  and  are  also  char- 
acterised by  extremely  powerful  odors.  The  repulsive  odor  possessed  by 
the  normal  alcoholic  cyanides  when  prepared  by  distilling  potassium  cya- 

•  ProcMdlngs  of  the  Boyml  Society,  zvl.  144, 148, 160. 
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nide  with  the  ethyl-sulphate,  appears  to  be  dae  to  the  presence  of  small 
quantities  of  these  isocyanides. 

The  difference  of  constitution  between  the  normal  cyanides  and  the  iso- 
cyanides may  be  represented  by  the  following  formulae,*  taking  the  methyl 
compounds  for  example : 

Cyanide.  Isocyanide. 

In  the  isocyanide  the  carbon  belonging  to  the  alcohol-radical  is  united  di- 
rectly with  the  nitrogen ;  in  the  isocyanide,  only  through  the  medium  of 
the  carbon  belonging  to  the  cyanogen. 

This  difference  of  structure  may  perhaps  account  for  the  difference  in  the 
reactions  of  the  cyanides  and  isocyanides  under  the  influence  of  hydrating 
agents;  thus: 


"ic";;. 


^{cH,         + 
Methyl  cyanide. 

^1cH.        + 
Methyl  isocyanide. 


2H,0        =        NH,        + 
Ammonia. 

2H.0        =     N{Hft^     + 
Methylamine. 


fCH, 


c.  _ 

(OH 
Acetic  acid. 

C^  O 
I  OH 
Formic  acid. 


Cymnie  and  Cyannrie 

These  are  two  remarkable  polymeric  bodies,  related  in  a  Tery  close  and 
intimate  manner,  and  presenting  phenomena  of  great  interest.  Cyani« 
acid  is  formed  as  a  potassium-salt,  in  conjunction  with  potassium  cyanide, 
when  cyanogen  gas  is  transmitted  OTer  heated  hydrate  or  carbonate  of  po- 
tassium, or  passed  into  a  solution  of  the  alkaline  base,  the  reaction  resem- 
bling that  by  which  potassium  chlorate  and  potassium  chloride  are  generated 
when  chlorine  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  potash,  (p.  186.)  Potassium 
cyanate  is,  moreover,  formed  when  the  cyanide  is  exposed  to  a  high  tem- 
perature with  access  of  air :  unlike  the  chlorate,  it  bears  a  full  red  heat 
without  decomposition. 

Cyanic  Acid,  ON  HO,  is  procured  by  heating  to  dull  redness  in  a  hard 
glass  retort  connected  with  a  receiver  cooled  by  ice,  cyanuric  acid  deprived 
of  its  water  of  crystallisation.  The  cyanuric  acid  is  resolved,  without  any 
other  product,  into  cyanic  acid,  which  condenses  in  the  receiver  t4>  a  limpid, 
colorless  liquid,  of  exceedingly  pungent  and  penetrating  odor,  like  that  of 
the  strongest  acetic  acid :  it  even  blisters  the  skin.  When  mixed  with 
water,  it  decomposes  almost  immediately,  giving  rise  to  ammonium  bicar- 
bonate : 

CNHO        +        OH,        ==        CO,        +        NHy 

This  is  the  reason  why  the  acid  cannot  be  separated  from  a  cyanate  by 
a  stronger  acid.  A  trace  of  cyanic  acid,  however,  always  escapes  decom- 
position, and  communicates  to  the  carbon  dioxide  evolved  a  pungent  smell 
similar  to  that  of  sulphurous  acid.  The  cyanates  may  be  easily  distin- 
guished by  this  smell,  and  by  the  simultaneous  formation  of  an  ammonia- 
salt,  which  remains  behind. 

Pure  cyanic  acid  cannot  be  preserved :  shortly  after  its  preparation  it 
changes  spontaneously,  with  sudden  elevation  of  temperature,  into  a  solid, 
white,  opaque,  amorphous  substance,  called  cyameUde,     This  curious  body 
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has  the  same  composition  as  cyanic  acid :  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  and  dilute  acids:  it  dissoWes  in  strong  oil  of  yitriol  bj  the  aid  of 
heat,  with  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  and  production  of  ammonia;  boiled 
with  solution  of  caustic  alkali,  it  dissolves,  ammonia  being  disengaged,  and 
a  mixture  of  cyanate  and  cyanurate  of  the  base  generated.  By  dry  distil- 
lation it  is  again  converted  into  cyanic  acid. 

PotOMsmm  Cyanate^  CNKO.  —  The  best  method  of  preparing  this  salt  is, 
according  to  Liebig,  to  oxidize  potassium  cyanide  with  litharge.  The 
cyanide,  already  containing  a  portion  of  cyanate,  described  at  page  704, 
is  re-melted  in  an  earthen  crucible,  and  finely  powdered  lead  oxide  added 
by  small  portions:  the  oxide  is  instantaneously  reduced,  and  the  metal,  at 
first  in  a  state  of  minute  division,  ultimately  collects  to  a  fused  globule  at 
the  bottom  of  the  crucible.  The  salt  is  poured  out,  and,  when  cold,  pow- 
dered and  boiled  with  alcohol;  the  hot  filtered  solution  deposits  crystals 
of  potassium  cyanate  on  cooling.  The  great  deoxidizing  power  exerted  by 
potassium  cyanide  at  a  high  temperature  promises  to  render  it  a  valuable 
agent  in  many  of  the  finer  metallurgic  operations. 

Another  method  of  preparing  the  cyanate  is  to  mix  dried  and  finely-pow- 
dered potassium  ferrocyanide  with  half  its  weight  of  equally  dry  manganese 
dioxide ;  heat  this  mixture  in  a  shallow  iron  ladle,  with  free  exposure  to 
air  and  frequent  stirring,  until  the  tinder-like  combustion  is  at  an  end ; 
and  boil  the  residue  in  alcohol,  which  extracts  the  potassium  cyanate. 

This  salt  crystallises  fVom  alcohol  in  thin,  colorless,  transparent  plates, 
which  suffer  no  change  in  dry  air,  but  on  exposure  to  moisture  are  gradu- 
ally converted,  without  much  alteration  of  appearance,  into  potassium  bi- 
carbonate, ammonia  being  at  the  same  time  given  off.  Water  dissolves  po- 
tassium cyanate  in  large  quantity :  the  solution  is  slowly  decomposed  in 
the  cold,  and  rapidly  at  a  boiling  heat,  into  potassium  bicarbonate  and  am- 
monia. When  a  concentrated  solution  is  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of 
dilute  mineral  acid,  a  precipitate  falls,  consisting  of  acid  potassium  cyanu- 
rate.  Potassium  cyanate  is  reduced  to  cyanide  by  ignition  with  charcoal 
in  a  covered  crucible.  Mixed  with  solutions  of  lead  and  silver,  it  gives 
rise  to  white  insoluble  cyauates  of  those  metals. 

Ammonium  cyanate ;  Urea,  — When  the  vapor  of  cyanic  acid  is  mixed  with 
excess  of  ammoniacal  gas,  a  white,  crystalline,  solid  substance  is  produced^ 
which  has  all  the  characters  of  a  true,  although  not  neutral  ammonium 
cyanate.  It  dissolves  in  water,  and  if  mixed  with  an  acid,  evolves  carbon 
dioxide :  with  an  alkali,  it  yields  ammonia.  If  the  solution  be  heated,  or 
if  the  crystals  be  merely  exposed  for  a  certain  time  to  the  air,  a  portion  of 
ammonia  is  dissipated,  and  the  properties  of  the  compound  are  completely 
changed.  It  may  now  be  mixed  with  acids  without  the  least  sign  of  de- 
composition, and  does  not  evolve  the  smallest  trace  of  ammonia  when 
treated  with  cold  caustic  alkali.  The  result  of  this  curious  metamorphosis 
of  the  cyanate  is  urea^  a  product  of  the  animal  body,  the  chief  and  charac- 
teristic constituent  of  urine.  This  transformation,  the  discovery  of  which 
is  due  to  Wohler,  is  especially  interesting  as  the  first  instance  of  the  arti- 
ficial formation  of  a  product  of  the  living  organism.  The  properties  of 
urea,  and  the  most  advantageous  methods  of  preparing  it,  will  be  found 
described  a  few  pages  hence. 

Ctanubic  Acid,  C^N^HjO,.  —  The  substance  called  melam,  of  which  fur- 
ther mention  will  be  made,  is  dissolved  by  gentle  heat  in  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  solution  mixed  with  20  or  30  parts  of  water,  and  the  whole 
maintained  at  a  temperature  approaching  the  boiling  point,  until  a  speci- 
men of  the  liquid,  on  being  tried  by  ammonia,  no  longer  gives  a  white  pre- 
cipitate :  several  days  are  required  to  effect  this  change.  The  liquid,  con- 
60* 
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centrated  by  eTaporation,  deposits  on  cooling  cyaDuric  acid,  which  is 
purified  by  re-crysiallization.  Another,  and  perhaps  simpler  mi^thod,  is  to 
heat  dry  and  pure  urea  in  a  flask  or  retort :  the  substance  melts,  boils,  gWes 
off  ammonia  in  large  quantity,  and  at  length  becomes  converted  into  a 
dirty-white,  solid,  amorphous  mass,  which  is  impure  cyanuric  acid.  This 
is  dissoWed  by  the  aid  of  heat  in  strong  oil  of  Titriol,  and  nitric  acid 
added  by  small  portions  till  the  liquid  becomes  nearly  colorless :  it  is  then 
mixed  with  water,  and  left  to  cool,  whereupon  the  cyanuric  acid  separates. 
The  urea  may  likewise  be  decomposed  Tery  conveniently  by  gently  heating 
it  in  a  tube,  while  dry  chlorine  or  hydrochloric  acid  gas  passes  over  it.  A 
mixture  of  cyanuric  acid  and  sal-ammoniac  results,  which  is  separated  by 
dissolving  the  latter  in  water. 

Cyanuric  acid  forms  colorless  efflorescent  crystals,  seldom  of  large  size, 
derived  from  an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  It  is  very  little  soluble  in  cold 
water,  and  requires  24  parts  for  solution  at  a  boiling  heat :  it  reddens  lit- 
mus feebly,  has  no  odor,  and  but  little  taste.  The  acid  is  tribasic:  the 
crystals  contain  C,N,H,0,.  2  Aq.,  and  are  easily  deprived  of  their  water  of 
crystallization.  In  point  of  stability,  cyanuric  acid  offers  a  most  i^mark- 
able  contrast  to  its  isomer,  cyanic  acid ;  it  dissolves,  as  above  indicated,  in 
hot  oil  of  vitriol,  and  eren  in  strong  nitric  acid,  without  decomposition, 
and,  in  fact,  crystallizes  from  the  latter  in  the  anhydrous  state.  Long- 
continued  boiling  with  these  powerful  agents  resolves  it  into  ammonia  and 
carbonic  acid. 

The  connection  between  cyanic  acid,  urea,  and  cyanuric  acid,  may  be 
thus  recapitulated : 

Ammonium  cyanate  is  converted  by  heat  into  urea. 

Urea  is  decomposed  by  the  same  means  into  cyanuric  acid  and  ammonia. 

Cyanuric  acid  is  changed  by  a  very  high  temperature  into  cyanic  acid, 
one  molecule  of  cyanuric  acid  splitting  into  8  molecules  of  cyanic 
acic. 

Ethtl  Ctanate  and  Ctakubate. — When  a  dry  mixture  of  potassium 
cyanate  and  ethylsulphate  is  distilled,  a  product  is  obtained  which  consists 
of  a  mixture  of  the  above  ethers.  They  are  separated  without  difficulty, 
the  cyanate  boiling  at  60®  C.  (140®  F.),  while  the  boiling  point  of  the  cyan- 
urate  is  much  higher  — namely,  276®  C.  (628®  F.).  Ethyl  cyanate,  CNO. 
CjIIj,  is  a  mobile  liquid,  the  vapor  of  which  excites  a  flow  of  tears.  Its 
formation  is  represented  by  the  equation, 

CNOK    +     S04(C,Hj)K     =     SO4K,     -f     CNO.CjHy 

Ethyl  cyanurate  contains  C^NgO, .  (C^H^),:  it  arises  in  this  reaction  from 
the  coalescence  of  8  molecules  of  ethyl  cyanate.  It  may  be  likewise  ob- 
tained by  distilling  a  mixture  of  potassium  ethylsulphate  and  cyanurate. 
Ethyl  cyanurate  is  a  crystalline  mass,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  melting  at  85®  C.  (185®  F.).  By  substituting 
for  potassium  ethylsulphate,  salts  of  methyl-  and  amyl-sulphuric  acid,  the 
corresponding  methyl-  and  amyl-compounds  may  be  obtained. 

The  study  of  the  cyanic  and  cyanuric  ethers,  which  were  discovered  by 
Wurtz,  has  led  to  very  important  results,  which  will  be  fully  described  in 
the  section  on  the  Organic  Bases. 

FuLMiNic  Acid.  —  This  remarkable  compound,  which  is  polymeric  both 
with  cyanic  and  cyanuric  acids,  originates  in  the  peculiar  action  exercised 
by  nitrous  acid  upon  alcohol  in  presence  of  a  salt  of  silver  or  mercury. 
The  acid  itself,  or  hydrogen  fulminate,  has  not  been  obtained. 

Silver  fulminate  is  prepared  by  dissolving  40  or  50  grains  of  silver,  which 
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need  not  be  pure,  in  about  f  oi.  by  measure  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*87, 
by  the  aid  of  a  little  heat.  To  the  highly  acid  solution,  while  still  hot,  2 
measured  ounces  of  alcohol  are  added,  and  heat  is  applied  until  reaction 
commences.  The  nitric  acid  oxidizes  part  of  the  alcohol  to  aldehyde  and 
oxalic  acid,  becoming  itself  reduced  to  nitrous  acid,  which,  in  turn,  acts 
upon  the  alcohol  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  nitrous  ether,  fulminio  acid, 
and  water,  1  molecule  of  nitrous  ether  and  1  molecule  of  nitrous  acid 
containing  the  elements  of  1  molecule  of  fulminio  acid  and  2  molecules  of 
water: 

NO,C,H,     +     NO,H     =     C^,H,0,     +      20H,. 
Ethyl  nitrite.        Nitrous  Fulminio 

acid.  acid. 

The  siWer  fulminate  slowly  separates  from  the  hot  liquid  in  the  form  of 
small,  brilliant,  white,  crystalline  plates,  which  may  be  washed  with  a  little 
cold  water,  distributed  upon  separate  pieces  of  filter-paper  in  portions  not 
exceeding  a  grain  or  two  each,  and  left  to  dry  in  a  warm  place.  When 
dry,  the  papers  are  folded  up  and  preserved  in  a  box.  The  only  perfectly 
safe  method  of  keeping  the  salt  is  by  immersing  it  in  water.  Silver  fulmi- 
nate is  soluble  in  36  parts  of  boiling  water,  but  the  greater  part  crystallizes 
out  on  cooling :  it  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  substances  known,  ex- 
ploding with  fearful  violence  when  strongly  heated,  or  when  rubbed  or 
struck  with  a  hard  body,  or  when  touched  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid :  the  metal  is  reduced,  and  a  large  volume  of  gaseous  matter  suddenly 
liberated.  Strange  to  say,  it  may,  when  very  cautiously  mixed  with  cop- 
per oxide,  be  burned  in  a  tube  with  as  much  facility  as  any  other  organic 
substance.     Its  composition  thus  determined  is  expressed  by  the  formula 

C,N,0,Agr 

Fulminic  acid  is  bibasio :  when  silver  fulminate  is  digested  with  caustic 
potash,  one-half  of  the  silver  is  precipitated  as  oxide,  and  a  silver  potaaaium 
fulminate^  C^N^O^AgK,  is  produced,  which  resembles  the  neutral  silver-salt, 
and  detonates  by  a  blow.  Corresponding  compounds  containing  sodium  or 
ammonium  exist ;  but  a  pure  fulminate  of  an  alkali-metal  has  never  been 
formed.  If  silver  fulminate  be  digested  with  water  and  copper,  or  zinc, 
the  silver  is  entirely  displaced,  and  a  fulminate  of  the  other  metal  produced. 
The  zinc-salt  mixed  with  baryta-water  gives  rise  to  a  precipitate  of  zino 
oxide,  while  zineo-barie  fulminate^  (C,N,Oj)jZn^''Ba^^,  remains  in  solution. 
Mercuric  fulminate^  C,N,0,Hg'',  is  prepared  by  a  process  very  similar  to  that 
by  which  the  silver-salt  is  obtained :  one  part  of  mercury  is  dissolved  in 
12  parts  of  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
alcohol ;  gentle  heat  is  applied,  and  if  the  reaction  becomes  too  violent,  it 
may  be  moderated  by  the  addition  from  time  to  time  of  more  spirit:  much 
carbonic  acid,  nitrogen,  and  red  vapors  are  disengaged,  together  with  a 
large  quantity  of  nitrous  ether  and  aldehyde :  these  are  sometimes  con- 
densed and  collected  for  sale,  but  are  said  to  contain  hydrocyanic  acid. 
The  mercuric  fulminate  separates  from  hot  liquid,  and  after  cooling  may 
be  purified  from  an  admixture  of  reduced  metal  by  solution  in  boiling  wa- 
ter and  re-crystallization.  It  much  resembles  the  silver  salt  in  appear- 
ance, properties,  and  degree  of  solubility.  It  explodes  violently  by  friction 
or  percussion,  but,  unlike  the  silver  compound,  merely  burns  with  a  sud- 
den and  almost  noiseless  flash  when  kindled  in  the  open  air.  It  is  manu- 
factured on  a  large  scale  for  the  purpose  of  charging  percussion-caps  ;  sul- 
phur and  potassium  chlorate,  or  more  frequently  nitre,  are  added,  and  the 
powder,  pressed  into  the  cap,  is  secured  by  a  drop  of  varnish. 

The  relation  of  composition  between  the  three  isomeric  acids  arc  beauti- 
fully seen  by  comparing  their  silver  salts:  the  first  acid  is  monobasic,  the 
second  bibasic,  and  the  third  tribasic : 
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SiWereyanate CNOAg. 

Silver  fulminate ^t^fit^gr 

Silver  cyanurate         .        '.        .        .     CJSfi^^gg. 

Until  lately,  beyond  that  of  identity  of  composition,  no  relation  was 
known  to  exist  between  fulminic  acid  and  its  isomers.  Dr.  Qladstone  has, 
however,  shown  that,  when  a  solution  of  copper  fulminate  is  mixed  with 
excess  of  ammonia,  filtered,  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  excess, 
and  again  filtered  from  the  insoluble  copper  sulphide,  the  liquid  obtained 
is  a  mixed  solution  of  urea  and  ammonium  sulphocyanate. 

Another  view  regarding  the  constitution  of  fulminic  acid  was  proposed 
by  Gerhard t.  The  fulminates  may  be  considered  as  methyl  cyanide  (aceto- 
nitrite),  in  which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  NO,  and  2  atoms  of 
hydrogen  by  mercury  or  silver : 

CNCHHH Methvl  cyanide. 

CNC(NO,)Ag,         .        .        .        Silver  fulminate. 
CNC(NO,)Hg^^       .        .        .        Mercuric  fulminate. 

This  view  has  received  some  support  by  the  interesting  observation, 
lately  made  by  Kekul^,  that  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  mercuric  fulminate 
gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  chloropicrin,  CCljNO,  (p.  63«3),  a  substance 
originally  obtained  by  Stenhouse,  which  may  be  viewed  as  chloroform,  the 
hydrogen  of  which  is  replaced  by  NO^  The  connection  of  fulminic  acid 
with  the  methyl  series  is  thus  established. 

FiTLMiNURic  Acid,  C3N3H3O,.  —  This  acid,  isomeric  with  cyanuric  acid, 
was  discovered  simultaneously  by  Liebig  and  by  Schischkoff.  It  is  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  a  soluble  chloride  upon  mercuric  fulminate.  On 
boiling  mercuric  fulminate  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  chloride, 
the  mercury-salt  gradually  dissolves,  and  the  clear  solution,  after  some 
time,  becomes  turbid,  in  consequence  of  a  separation  of  mercuric  oxide ; 
it  then  contains  potassium  fulminurate : 

8C,N,0gHg''  +  8KC1  +  OH,  =  4KC[  +  2HgCl,+  Hg'^0  +  2C,N,0,HK, 
^lcrcurio  Potassium 

fulminate.  fulminurate. 

If,  instead  of  potassium  chloride,  sodium  or  ammonium  chloride  be  em- 
ployed, the  corresponding  sodium  and  ammonium-compounds  are  obtained. 
The  fulminurates  crystallise  with  great  facility  ;  they  are  not  explosive. 

Fulminuric  acid  has  the  same  composition  as  cyanuric  acid,  but  it  is 
monobasic,  whereas  cyanuric  acid  is  tribasio. 

CTAKoasN  Oblobides. — Chlorine  forms  with  cyanogen,  or  its  elements, 
two  compounds,  which  are  polymeric,  and  correspond  to  cyanic  and  cyan- 
uric  acids.  Vaeeow  cyanogen  chloride^  CyCl,  is  formed  by  passing  chlorine 
gas  into  anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  by  passing  chlorine  over  moist 
mercuric  cyanide  contained  in  a  tube  sheltered  from  the  light.  It  is  a  per- 
manent and  colorless  gas  at  the  temperature  of  the  air,  of  insupportable 
pungency,  and  soluble  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in  water,  alcohol,  and 

ether.     At 18®  C  (0**  F.)  it  congeals  to  a  mass  of  colorless  crystals,  which 

at 15**  C.  (6®  F.)  melt  to  a  liquid  whose  boiling  point  is  — 11  6°  C  (13*» 

F.).  At  the  temperature  of  the  air  it  is  condensed  to  the  liquid  form  under 
a  pressure  of  four  atmospheres,  and  when  long  preserved  in  this  condition 
in  hermetically  sealed  tubes  gradually  passes  into  the  solid  modific«tion. 

On  passing  gaseous  cyanogen  chloride  into  a  solution  of  ammonia  in 
anhvdrous  ether,  ammonium  chloride  is  deposited,  and  the  ether  contains 
cyanamide,  CN  H,.  in  solution,  from  which  it  separates  on  evaporation  in 
the  crystalline  form.  CyuMflyiijB  iN|iily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether;  it  melts  at  40*  a  '■ 
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SoIhI  eyanogtn  chloride ,  CgNjCIs,  or  CyjCl^,  is  generated  when  anhydrous 
hydrocyanic  acid  ia  put  into  a  vessel  of  chlorine  gas,  and  the  whole  exposed 
to  the  sun :  hydrochloric  acid  is  formed  at  the  same  time.  It  forms  long 
colorless  needles,  which  exhale  a  powerful  and  offensive  odor,  compared  by 
some  to  that  of  the  excrement  of  mice ;  it  melts  at  140®  C.  (284°  F.),  and 
sublimes  unchanged  at  a  higher  temperature.  When  heated  in  contact 
with  water,  it  is  decomposed  into  cyanuric  and  hydrochloric  acids.  It  dis- 
solves in  alcohol  and  ether  without  decomposition. 

Ctanogsn  Bromide  and  Iodide  correspond  to  the  first  of  the  preceding 
compounds,  and  are  prepared  by  distilling  bromine  or  iodine  with  mercuric 
cyanide.     They  are  colorless,  volatile,  solid  substances,  of  powerful  odor. 

Ctanooen  Sulphide,  CgN^S,  or  Cy^S,  recently  obtained  by  Linnemann 
hy  the  action  of  cyanogen  iodide  upon  silver  sulphocyanate,  crystallizes 
in  transparent,  volatile,  rhombic  plates,  having  an  odor  similar  to  that  of 
cyanogen  iodide.  It  melts  at  60**,  but  decomposes  rapidly  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature ;  dissolves  in  ether,  alcohol  and  water,  and  separates  from  hot 
concentrated  solutions,  on  cooling,  in  the  crystalline  form. 

Bnlphoeyanic  Acid,  CNHS.  —  This  acid  is  the  sulphur  analogue  of  cyanic 
acid,  and,  like  the  latter,  is  monobasic,  the  sulphocyanates  of  monad  metals 
being  represented  by  the  formula  CNSM. 

Potauium  tulphocyanate,  CNSK. — To  prepare  this  salt,  yellow  potassium 
ferrocyanide,  deprived  of  its  water  of  crystallization,  is  intimately  mixed 
with  half  its  weight  of  sulphur,  and  the  whole  heated  to  tranquil  fusion  in 
an  iron  pot,  and  kept  for  some  time  in  that  condition.  When  cold,  the 
melted  mass  is  boiled  with  water,  which  dissolves  out  a  mixture  of  potas- 
sium sulphocyanate  and  iron  sulphocyanate,  leaving  little  behind  but  the 
excess  of  sulphur.  This  solution,  which  becomes  red  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  from  oxidation  of  the  iron,  is  mixed  with  potassium  carbonate,  by 
which  the  iron  is  precipitated,  and  potassium  substituted:  an  excess  of 
the  carbonate  must  be,  as  far  as  possible,  avoided.  The  filtered  liquid  is 
concentrated,  by  evaporation  over  an  open  fire,  to  a  small  bulk,  and  left  to 
cool  and  crystallize.  The  crystals  are  drained,  purified  by  rc-^olution,  if 
necessary,  or  dried  by  enclosing  them,  spread  on  filter-paper,  over  a  sur- 
face of  oil  of  vitriol  covered  with  a  bell-jar. 

The  reaction  between  the  sulphur  and  the  potassium  ferrocyanide  is 
represented  by  the  equation : 

K^Fe^^Nj        +        S«        =        4CNSK        +        (CNS),Fe>" 

Another,  and  even  better  process,  consists  in  gradually  heating  to  low 
redness  in  a  covered  vessel  a  mixture  of  46  parts  of  dried  potassium  fer- 
rocyanide, 32  of  sulphur,  and  17  of  pure  potassium  carbonate.  The  mass 
ia  exhausted  with  water,  the  aqueous  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  the  residue  is  exhausted  with  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  liquid  deposits 
splendid  cryst-als  on  cooling  or  evaporation. 

Potassium  sulphocyanate  crystallizes  in  long,  slender,  colorless  prisms, 
or  plates,  which  are  anhydrous :  it  has  a  bitter  saline  taste,  and  is  desti- 
tute of  poisonous  properties:  it  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and 
deliquesces  when  exposed  to  a  moist  atmosphere.  When  heated,  it  melts 
to  a  colorless  liquid,  at  a  temperature  far  below  that  of  ignition. 

When  chlorine  is  passed  into  a  strong  solution  of  potassium  sulphocya- 
nate, a  large  quantity  of  a  bulky,  deep  yellow,  insoluble  substance,  re- 
sembling some  varieties  of  lead  chromate,  is  produced,  together  with  potas- 
sium chloride ;  the  liquid  sometimes  assumes  a  deep-red  tint,  and  emits  a 
pungent  vapor,  probably  cyanogen  chloride.  The  yellow  matter  may  be 
collected  on  a  filter,  well  washed  with  boiliug  water,  and  dried :  it  retains 
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its  brilliancy  of  tint.  It  was  formerly  called  tulphocyano^en,  from  its  sap* 
posed  identity  with  the  radical  of  the  sulphocyanates ;  it  is,  howerer,  inTa* 
riably  found  to  contain  hydrogen,  and  is  represented  by  the  formula 
CjNf HS^-  The  yellow  substance,  now  generally  called  pertulphacyanagen^  is 
quite  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether:  it  dissolves  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  dilution.  Caustic  potash 
also  dissolTes  it,  with  decomposition ;  acids  throw  down  from  this  solution 
a  pale-yellow,  insoluble  body,  having  acid  properties.  When  heated  in 
the  dry  state,  it  evolves  sulphur  and  carbon  bisulphide,  and  leaves  a  pale, 
straw-yellow  substance,  called  hydromtUoney  CgN^Hy,  the  decomposition 
being  represented  by  the  equation : 

8C,N,HS,        =        8CS,         +        8,        -f-        C,N,H,. 

Hydrogen  SuJphocyanatey  or  Jlydrotulphocyanie  Add,  CNSH,  is  obtained  by 
decomposing  lead  sulpbocyanate,  suspended  in  water,  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  filtered  solution  is  colorless,  very  acid,  and  not  poisonous ; 
it  is  easily  decomposed,  in  a  very  complex  manner,  by  ebullition,  and  by 
exposure  to  the  air.  By  neutralizing  the  liquid  with  ammonia,  and  evapo- 
rating very  gently  to  dryness,  ammonium  tulphocyanate,  CNSNH^,  is  obtained 
as  a  deliquescent,  saline  mass.  The  salt  may  be  conveniently  prepared  by 
digesting  hydrocyanic  acid  with  yellow  ammonium  sulphide  (containing 
excess  of  sulphur),  and  boiling  off  the  excess  of  the  latter:  2CNH  -f- 
(NH4),S  -I-  S,  =  H^  -f  2CNS(NH^).  The  sulphocyanates  of  $odium,  barium, 
atron:tum^  calcium,  manffanege,  and  tron,  are  colorless  snd  very  soluble:  those 
of  lead  and  silver  are  white  and  insoluble.  A  soluble  sulpbocyanate  mixed 
with  a  ferric  salt  gives  no  precipitate,  but  causes  the  liquid  to  assume  a 
deep  blood-red  tint:  hence  the  use  of  potassium  sulpbocyanate  as  a  test 
for  iron  in  the  state  of  ferric  salt.  The  red  color  produced  by  sulphocya- 
nates in  ferric  solutions  is  exactly  like  that  caused  under  similar  circum- 
stances by  meconic  acid.  The  two  substances  may,  however,  be  readily 
distinguished  by  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  gold  chloride,  which  de- 
stroys the  color  produced  by  sulphocyanates.  The  ferric  meconate  may 
also  be  distinguished  from  the  sulphocyanide,  as  Everitt  has  shown,  by  an 
addition  of  corrosive  sublimate,  which  bleaches  the  sulpbocyanate,  but 
has  little  effect  upon  the  meconate.  This  is  a  point  of  considerable  prac- 
tical importance,  as  in  medico-legal  inquiries,  in  which  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  opium  is  sought  for  in  complex  organic  mixtures,  the  detec- 
tion of  meconic  acid  is  usually  the  object  of  the  chemist :  and  since  traces 
of  alkaline  sulphocyanide  are  to  be  found  in  the  saliva,  it  becomes  very 
desirable  to  remove  that  source  of  error  and  ambiguity. 

The  great  facility  with  which  hydrocyanic  acid  may  be  converted  into 
ammonium  sulpbocyanate  enables  us  to  ascertain  its  presence  by  the  iron 
test  just  described.  The  cyanide  to  be  examined  is  mixed  in  a  watch-glass 
with  some  hydrochloric  acid,  and  covered  with  another  watch-glass,  to 
which  a  few  drops  of  yellow  ammonium  sulphide  adhere.  On  heating  the 
mixture,  hydrocyanic  acid  is  disengaged,  which  combines  with  the  am- 
monium sulphide,  and  produces  ammonium  sulphocyanate  :  this,  after  ex- 
pulsion of  the  excess  of  sulphide,  yields  the  red  color  with  solution  of  ferric 
chloride. 

SuLPHOCTANic  Ethers.  —  Theso  ethers  exhibit  isomeric  modifications, 
probably  analogous  to  those  of  the  alcoholic  cyanides  and  isocyanides  (p. 
711).  The  normal  sulphocyanates  of  methyl  and  its  homologues  were  dis- 
covered by  Cahours;*  and  quite  recently  Hofmann  has  obtained  the  corre- 
sponding isosulphocyanates.f    The  same  chemist  some  years  ago  obtained 

vtii.964. 

floototj,  zvL  254. 
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phenyl  isosalphocyanate.*    Allyl  isosulpbooyanate  has  long  been  known  as 
a  natural  product. 

fN 
formal  Ethyl  Sulphocyanate,  ^  ^  en  it  *  Is  obtained  by  saturating  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  potassium  sulpbocyanate  with  ethyl  chloride : 


C 


{sK         +         ^«^ft^^        =        ^^^       +       ^{sC,H,; 


also  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  calcium  ethylsulphate  and  potassium  sulpbo- 
cyanate. It  is  a  mobile,  colorless,  strongly  refracting  liquid,  having  a  some- 
what pungent  odor,  like  that  of  mercapUn.  It  boils  at  146<>  C.  (295°  F.)  With 
ammonia  it  does  not  combine  directly,  but  yields  products  of  decomposition. 
The  methyl  and  amyl  sulphocyanio  ethers  resemble  the  ethyl  compound, 
and  are  obtained  by  similar  processes.  The  methyl  ether  boils  at  about 
132«  C.  (270«>  F.);  the  amyl  ether  at  197«>  C.  (387°  F.). 

f  (CSV 
Ethyl  laotulphocyanatiy  ^  ■{  n  rr    i  is  produced  by  distilling  diethyl-sul- 

phocarbamide  with  phosphoric  oxide,  which  abstracts  ethylamine: 

Diethyl-sulpho-  Ethylamine.  Ethyl  isosul- 

carbamide.  phocyanate. 

This  ether  differs  essentially  in  all  its  properties  from  ethyl  sulpbocyan- 
ate. It  boils  at  134°  C.  (278°  F.),  and  has  a  powerfully  irritating  odor, 
like  that  of  mustard-oil,  and  quite  different  from  that  of  normal  ethyl-sul- 
phocyanate.  It  unites  directly  with  ammonia  in  alcoholic  solution,  forming 
ethylsulphocarbamide,  N2( 08)^^(0,110)11,,  and  forms  similar  compounds  with 
meihylamine  and  ethylamine.  The  pungent  odor  and  the  direct  combina- 
tion with  ammonia  and  amines,  are  characteristic  of  all  the  ethers  of  this 
group. 

Phenyl  Tsotulphocyanafe,  'S(CSy^{C^U^)f  is  obtained  by  distilling  phenyl- 
siilphocarbamide,  SJCSy^(C^li^)Uy  with  phosphoric  oxide:  naphthyl  iso- 
8ul phocyanate,  N(08)^^(0^oHf),  in  like  manner  from^  dinaphthylsulpho- 
carbamide.     The  former  boils  at  220°  0.  (428°  F.). 

AUyl  l808ulphoeyanat€j  N  <  k  tt^    •  —  This  is  the  intensely  pungent  Tolatile 

oil  obtained  by  distilling  the  seeds  of  black  mustard  with  water.  It  docs 
not  exist  ready  formed  in  the  seeds,  but  is  produced  by  the  decomposition 
of  myronic  acid  under  the  intiuence  of  myrosin,  an  albuminous  substance 
analogous  to  the  synaptase  of  bitter  almonds  (see  p.  679).  The  same 
compound,  or  perhaps  its  isomer,  normal  ethylsulphocyanate,  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  potassium  sulpbocyanate  or  silver  sulphocynnate,  on  allyl 
iodide  or  allyl  oxide.  Oil  of  mustard  is  a  transparent,  colorless,  strongly 
refracting  oil,  possessing  in  the  highest  degree  the  sharp  penetrating  odor 
of  black  mustard.  The  smallest  quantity  of  the  vapor  excites  tears,  and  is 
apt  to  produce  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  It  has  a  burning  taste,  and  rapidly 
blisters  the  skin.  Ita  specific  gravity  is  1*009  at  15°.  It  boils  at  148°  0. 
(298°  F.).  It  is  sparingly  soluble-  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether;  dissolves  sulphur  and  phosphorus  when  heated,  and  deposits  them 
in  the  crystalline  state,  on  cooling.  It  is  violently  oxidized  by  nitric  and 
by  nitromuriatic  acids.  Heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  potassium  monosul- 
phide,  it  yields  potassium  sulpbocyanate  and  allyl  tulphide  (volatile  oil  of 
garlic,  p.  645) : 

2NCS(C,H,)        +        K^        =        2CNSK        +        (OjHj)^. 
•  FroeMdiDgt  of  the  Boyal  Society,  ix.  274, 487. 
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It  likewise  yields  garlic  oil  when  decomposed  by  potassinm.  Heat«d  to 
120°  in  a  sealed  tube  with  puWerized  soda-lime,  it  yields  sodium  sulpho- 
cyanate  and  alltfl  oxide,  the  ozidiied  constituent  of  garlic  oil : 

2NCS(C,H5)        +      Na,0        =        2CNSNa      +         (C,Hj),0. 

Aqueous  potash,  soda,  baryta,  and  the  oxides  of  lead,  silver,  and  mercury, 
in  presence  of  water,  convert  oil  of  mustard  into  hnapolme,  CyH^/),  with 
formation  of  metallic  sulphide  and  carbonate;  thus: 

2NCS(C,H,)    +    3PbO    +    OH,   =    2PbS    +    CO,Pb    +    C,H„N,0. 

Sinapoline  is  a  basic  substance,  which  crystallises  in  colorless  plates, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  having  a  distinct  alkaline  reaction. 

Oil  of  mustard  unites  readily  with  ammonia,  forming  thiotinamme,  C^E^ 

f(CS) 
NS .  NH3,  or  allyl-tulphocarbamide,  N,  •{  C,H,,  which  is  also  a  basic  com- 


f(CS) 


pound,  forming  colorless  prismatic  crystals,  having  a  bitter  taste  and  solu- 
ble in  water.  The  solution  does  not  affect  test-paper.  Thiosinamine  melts 
when  heated,  but  cannot  be  sublimed.  Acids  combine  with  it,  but  do  not 
form  crystallizable  salts:  the  double  salts  of  the  hydrochloride  with  pla- 
tinic  and  mercuric  chloride  are  the  most  definite. 

Thiosinamine  is  decomposed  by  metallic  oxides,  as  lead  oxide  or  mercnrie 
oxide,  with  production  of  a  metallic  sulphide  and  tinamine^  C^H^N,.  a  basic 
compound  which  crystallises  very  slowly  from  a  concentrated  aqueous  so- 
lution in  brilliant,  colorless  crystals  containing  water.  It  has  a  powerfully 
bitter  taste,  is  strongly  alkaline  to  test-paper,  and  decomposes  ammonium 
salts  at  the  boiling  heat.  Its  oxalate  is  crystallizable.  The  formation  of 
sinamine  from  thiosinamine  by  the  action  of  mercuric  oxide  is  represented 
by  the  equation  C^HjN^S  -f  HgO  =  HgS  -f  OH,  -f  C^H.N,. 

Belenioeyaiiatea. — A  series  of  salts  containing  selenium,  and  correspond- 
ing in  composition  and  properties  with  the  sulphocyanates,  have  been  dis- 
covered and  examined  by  Mr.  Crookes.* 

Kelam.  —  This  name  is  given  by  Liebig  to  a  buff-colored,  insoluble, 
amorphous  substance,  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  ammonium  sulphocy- 
anate  at  a  high  temperature.  It  may  be  prepared  in  large  quantity  by  in- 
timately mixing  1  part  of  perfectly  dry  potassium  sulphocyanate  with  2 
parts  of  powdered  sal-ammoniac,  and  heating  the  mixture  for  some  time  in 
a  retort  or  flask:  carbon  bisulphide,  ammonium  sulphide,  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  are  disengaged  and  volatilized,  while  a  mixture  of  melam,  potas- 
sium chloride,  and  sal-ammoniac  remains:  the  two  latter  substances  are 
removed  by  washing  with  hot  water.  Melam  contains  C^H,N„ :  it  dissolves 
in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  gives,  by  dilution  with  water  and  long 
boiling,  cyanuric  acid.  The  same  substance  is  produced,  with  disengege- 
ment  of  ammonia,  when  melam  is  fused  with  potassium  hydrate.  When 
strongly  heated,  melam  is  resolved  into  mellone  and  ammonia. 

If  melam  be  boiled  for  a  long  time  in  a  moderately  strong  solution  of 
caustic  potash,  until  the  whole  has  dissolved,  and  the  liquid  be  then  con- 
centrated, a  crystalline  substance  separates  on  cooling,  which  is  called 
melamme.  By  re-crystallization  it  is  obtained  in  colorless  crystals,  having 
the  figure  of  an  octohedron  with  rhombic  base:  it  is  but  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  fusible  by  heat.  Melamine  is  also  formed  on  heating  cyana- 
nitde  to  150°  C.  (802°  F.),  and  even  on  evaporating  an  aqueous  solution  of 
that  substance.  It  contains  CjHgN,,  and  acts  as  a  base,  combining  with 
acids  to  form  crystallizable  compounds.     A  second  basic  substance,  called 

^Gbsaiod  8oei«tjr,  tv.U, 
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ammdine,  very  similar  in  properties  to  melamine,  is  found  in  the  alkaline 
mother-liqnor  from  which  the  melamine  has  separated :  it  is  thrown  down  on 
neniralizing  the  liquid  with  acetic  acid.  The  precipitate,  dissoWed  in  di- 
lute nitric  acid,  yields  crystals  of  ammeline  nitrate,  from  which  the  pure 
ammeline  may  be  separated  by  ammonia.  It  forms  a  brilliant  white  pow- 
der composed  of  minute  needles,  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  con- 
tains CjffgNgO.  When  ammeline  is  dissoWed  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  solution  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  or,  better, 
spirit  of  wine,  a  white,  insoluble  powder  falls,  which  is  called  ammeUde,  and 
is  found  to  contain  Cfijiifi^ 

By  the  action  of  acids  or  alkalies,  melamine  may  be  couTerted  into  amme- 
line, ammeUde,  and,  lastly,  into  oyanurio  acid,  water  being  assimilated 
and  ammonia  eToWed : 


Melamine. 

+ 

H^ 

= 

Ammehne. 

+ 

NR, 

Ammeline. 

+ 

H,0 

= 

C.H.NA 
Ammelide. 

+ 

NH, 

Ammelide. 

+ 

8H,0 

- 

2C,H,N,0, 
Cyanuric  acid. 

+ 

8NH,. 

KaUoae  and  its  Compounds.  —  The  formation  of  mellone  as  a  residuary 
product  of  the  action  of  heat  on  persulphocyanogen,  and  upon  melam,  has 
been  already  mentioned.  This  substance,  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity,  possesses  the  properties  of  an  organic 
radicaL  At  a  high  temperature  it  combines  directly  with  potassium,  pro- 
ducing a  well-defined  saline  compound,  iripot€une  mellonidet  C^HigK,,  and 
the  same  salt  is  produced  in  the  action  of  mellone  upon  potassium  oromide 
and  iodide,  bromine  and  iodine  being  liberated.  A  better  method  of  pre- 
paring it  consists  in  fusing  crude  mellone  with  potassium  sulphocyanate. 
It  may  also  be  produced  by  fusing  the  ferrocyanide  with  half  ita  weight  of 
sulphur.  The  fused  mass  obtained  by  either  process  is  dissoWed  in  boiling 
water,  from  which  the  tri-potassic  mellonide  crystallites  on  cooling,  and 
may  be  purified  by  repeated  crystallization.  Acetic  acid  converts  this  salt 
into  dipotassic  mellonide,  CgHj^K^H,  which  is  also  soluble.  Hydrochloric 
acid  produces  the  monopotassic  salt,  C^NjjKHy  which  is  insoluble.  These 
three  salts  stand  to  each  other  in  the  same  relation  as  the  several  salts  of 
phosphoric  and  cyanuric  acids.  Tripotassic  mellonide  produces  with  solu- 
ble silver-salts  a  white  precipitate,  C^^Ag^ ;  with  lead-salts  and  mercury- 
salts,  precipitates  containing  respectively  CjgN^Pb,,  and  C^N^Hg,.  The 
latter  dissolved  in  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, yields  hydromellonic  acid,  C^^U^.  It  is  known  only  in  solution, 
which  has  an  acid  taste :  on  evaporation  it  is  decomposed. 


UREA.  — URIC  ACID  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS. 

These  bodies  are  closely  connected  with  the  cyanogen-compounds,  and 
may  be  most  conveniently  discussed  in  the  present  place. 

Vrea,  CN,H^O. — Urea  maybe  extracted  from  its  natural  source,  the 
urine,  or  it  may  be  prepared  by  artificial  means.  Fresh  urine  is  concen- 
trated in  a  water-bath,  until  reduced  to  an  eighth  or  a  tenth  of  its  original 
volume,  and  filtered  through  cloth  from  the  insoluble  deposits  of  urates 
and  phosphates.  The  liquid  is  mixed  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of  a 
strong  solution  of  oxalic  acid  in  hot  water,  and  the  whole  vigorously  agi- 
61 
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Uted  aad  left  to  cool.  A  Tery  oopioos  fawn-colored  eryslalUne  preeipiiate 
of  urea  oxalate  is  obtained,  which  may  be  placed  upon  a  cloth  filter,  alight  I  j 
washed  with  cold  water,  and  pressed.  This  is  to  be  dissoWed  in  boiling 
water,  and  powdered  ohalk  added  until  effenrescence  ceases,  and  the  liquid 
becomes  neutral.  The  solution  of  urea  is  filtered  from  the  insoluble  cal- 
cium oxalate,  warmed  with  a  little  animal  charcoal,  again  filtered,  and  con- 
centrated by  eyaporation,  aToiding  ebullition,  until  crystals  form  on  cool- 
ing: these  are  purified  by  a  repetition  of  the  last  part  of  the  process. 
Urea  may  be  extracted  in  great  abundance  fVom  the  urine  of  horses  and 
cattle  duly  concentrated,  and  from  which  the  hippuric  acid  has  been  sepa- 
rated by  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  oxalic  acid  then  throws  down  the 
oxalate  in  such  quantity  as  to  render  the  whole  semi-solid.  Another  pro- 
cess consists  in  precipitating  the  OTaporated  urine  with  concentrated  nitric 
acid,  when  urea  nitrate  is  precipitated,  which  is  purified  by  re-crystalliu- 
tion  with  animal  charcoal,  and,  lastly,  decomposed  by  barium  carbonate, 
whereby  a  mixture  of  barium  nitrate  and  urea  is  formed,  which  is  to  be 
oTaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  and  exhausted  with  hot  alcohol; 
the  urea  then  crystallises  on  cooling. 

Urea  is  produced  artificially  by  heating  a  solution  of  ammonium  cya- 
nate.  The  following  method  of  proceeding  yields  it  in  any  quantity  that 
can  be  desired.  Potassium  cyanate,  prepared  by  Liebig's  process  (p.  713), 
is  dissoWed  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  a  quantity  of  dry  neutral 
ammonium  sulphate,  equal  in  weight  to  the  cyanate,  is  added.  The  whole 
is  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  water-bath,  and  the  dry  residue  boiled  with 
strong  alcohol,  which  dissolves  out  the  urea,  leaving  the  potassium  sul- 
phate and  the  excess  of  ammonium  sulphate  untxiucheid.  The  filtered  sola- 
tion,  concentrated  by  distilling  off  a  portion  of  the  spirit,  deposits  the 
urea  in  beautiful  crystals  of  considerable  site. 

Urea  forms  transparent,  colorless,  four-sided  prisms,  which  are  anhy- 
drous, soluble  in  an  equal  weight  of  cold  water,  and  in  a  much  smaller 
quantity  at  a  high  temperature.  It  is  also  readily  dissolved  by  alcohoL 
It  is  inodorous,  has  a  cooling  saline  taste,  and  is  permanent  in  the  air, 
unless  the  latter  be  very  damp.  When  heated  it  melts,  and  at  a  higher 
temperature  decomposes,  with  evolution  of  ammonia  and  ammonium  cya- 
nate ;  cyanurio  acid  remains,  which  bears  a  much  greater  heat  without 
change.  The  solution  of  urea  is  neutral  to  test-paper :  it  is  not  decom- 
posed in  the  cold  by  alkalies  or  by  calcium  hydrate,  but  at  a  boiling  heat 
emits  ammonia,  and  forms  a  metallic  carbonate.  The  same  change  hap- 
pens by  fusion  with  the  alkaline  hydrates,  and  when  urea  is  heaUd  with 
water,  in  a  sealed  tube,  to  a  temperature  above  100^ : 

COH^N,  -f  H,0  =  CO,  +  2NH,. 
Urea  contains,  in  fact,  the  elements  of  ammonium  carbonate  mmtu  the  ele- 
ments of  water:  C03(NH4),  —  2H,0,  and  has  accordingly  been  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  carbamide.  Recent  experiments  have  shown,  however, 
that  it  is  isomeric,  not  identical  with  that  compound,  inasmuch  as,  when 
heated  with  a  large  excess  of  potassium  permanganate  in  presence  of  much 
free  alkali,  it  gives  off  all  its  nitrogen  in  the  free  state  as  gas,  whereia 
when  amides  and  ammonium-salts  are  thus  treated,  the  whole  of  the  nitro- 
gen is  oxidised  to  nitric  acid.*  The  differenoe  of  constitution  between  the 
three  isomeric  compounds — ammonium  cyanate,  urea,  and  earb«mide  — 
may  perhaps  be  represented  by  the  following  formulsB : 

^{on;,      <^{22'        ^{s5' 

Ammonium  cyanate.  Urea.  Carbamide. 
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A  solution  of  pure  area  shows  no  tendency  to  change  bj  keeping,  and  is 
not  decomposed  by  boiling ;  in  the  urine,  on  the  other  hand,  where  it  is 
associated  with  pntrefiable  organic  matter,  as  mucus,  the  case  is  different. 
In  putrid  urine  no  urea  can  be  found,  but  enough  ammonium  carbonate  to 
cause  brisk  efferrescenoe  with  an  acid;  and  if  urine,  in  a  recent  state, 
be  long  boiled,  it  gi^es  off  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid  from  the  same 
source. 

Urea  is  instantly  decomposed  by  nitrous  add  into  carbon  dioxide,  nitro- 
gen, and  water :  COH^N,  +  2N0j|H  =  CO,  +  2N,  -f-  8H,0;  this  decompo- 
sition explains  the  use  of  urea  in  preparing  nitric  ether  (p.  626).  When 
chlorine  gat  is  passed  over  melted  urea,  hydrochloric  acid  and  nitrogen  are 
eyolyed,  and  there  remains  a  mixture  of  sal-ammoniac  and  cyanurio  acid : 

6COH4N,  +  8C1,  =  2C,H,N,0,  4-  4NH4CI  -f  2HC1  +  N,; 

but  by  chlorine  in  presence  of  water,  or  by  hypoehloroua  acid,  it  is  resoWed 
into  hydrochloric  acid,  carbon  dioxide,  water,  and  nitrogen : 

COH4N,    +    8aH0    =    8HC1    +    CO,    4-    2H,0    +    N^ 

Urea  acts  as  a  base:  with  nUrie  acid  it  forms  a  sparingly  soluble  com- 
pound, which  crystalliies,  when  pure,  in  small,  indistinct,  colorless  plates, 
containing  COH4N, .  NO,H.  When  colorless  nitric  acid  is  added  to  urine 
concentrated  to  a  fourth  or  a  sixth  of  its  Tolume.  and  cold,  the  nitrate 
crystallizes  out  in  large,  brilliant,  yellow  laminso,  which  are  very  insoluble 
in  the  acid  liquid.  The  production  of  this  nitrate  is  highly  characteristic 
of  urea.  The  oxalate,  (COH^N,),.  C.HjO^,  when  pure,  crystallizes  in  large, 
transparent,  colorless  plates,  which  nave  an  acid  reaction,  and  are  spar- 
ingly soluble.  Urea  forms  several  compounds  with  metallic  salts,  e.  y., 
with  those  of  mercury.  On  mixing  a  liquid  containing  urea  with  a  solution 
of  mereurie  nitrate,  a  white  precipitate  is  formed,  consisting  of  COH|N. .  2HgO. 
If  the  nitric  acid  which  is  thus  set  free  be  neutralized  by  the  addition  of  an 
alkali  or  baryta- water,  the  whole  of  the  urea  is  remoTed  from  the  liquid 
in  the  form  of  the  above  compound.  Liebig  has  based  upon  this  reaction 
a  process  of  determining  the  amount  of  urea  in  urine :  2  Tolumes  of  urine 
are  mixed  with  1  volume  of  a  baryta-solution  prepared  with  2  volumes 
baryta- water  saturated  in  the  cold,  and  1  volume  of  a  solution  of  barium- 
nitrate  also  saturated  in  the  cold ;  the  liquid  is  filtered  from  the  precipi- 
tated sulphate  and  phosphate  of  barium ;  and  a  graduated  solution  of  mer* 
curio  nitrate  is  added  to  a  measured  quantity  of  this  filtered  liquid  (about 
15  CO.)  till  a  sample  taken  out  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  with  sodium  car- 
bonate. It  is  convenient  to  dilute  the  mercuric  solution  to  such  a  degree 
that  1  cubic  centimetre  of  it  shall  correspond  to  O'Ol  grm.  of  urea.* 

A  series  of  substances  analogous  to  urea,  which  are  known  under  the 
names  of  methyl-urea,  ethyl-urea,  biethyl-urea,  &c.,  will  be  noticed  in  the 
section  on  Organic  Bases. 

Urie  Aoid,  OJSflfl^;  formerly  called  Lithie  add,  —  This  acid  is  a  product 
of  the  animal  organism,  and  has  never  been  formed  by  artificial  means.  It 
may  be  prepared  from  human  urine  by  concentration  and  addition  of  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and  crystallizes  out  after  some  time  in  the  form  of  small, 
reddish,  translucent  grains,  very  difficult  to  purify.  A  much  preferable 
method  is,  to  employ  the  solid  white  excrement  of  serpents,  which  can 
be  easily  procured:  this  consists  almost  entirely  of  uric  acid  and  ammo- 
nium urate.  It  is  reduced  to  powder,  and  boiled  in  dilute  Folution  of  caus- 
tic potash:  the  liquid,  filtered  from  the  insignificant  residue  of  feculent 

*  KflSpectiDg  certain  preenations  to  be  obs<>rT<!>d  in  perforniing  thii  proceu,  see  the  article 
"  nfiae^"  by  Dr.  Michael  Voeter,  In  Watts's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry. 
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Blatter  mnd  earthj  phospliAiM,  is  mixed  with  exoess  of  hydroehlorie  fteid, 
boiled  for  a  few  minutes,  and  left  to  cooL  The  product  is  collected  on  a 
filter,  washed  until  free  Irom  potassium  chloride,  and  dried  bj  gentle 
heat. 

Uric  add,  thus  obtained,  forms  a  glistening,  snow-white  powder,  taste- 
less, inodorous,  and  Terjr  sparingly  soluble.  It  is  seen  under  the  micro- 
scope to  consist  of  minute,  but  regular  crystals.  It  dissoWes  in  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  without  apparent  decomposition,  and  is  precipitated 
by  dilution  with  water.  By  destructiye  distillation,  uric  Acid  yields  cyanic 
acid,  hydrocyanic  acid,  carbon  dioxide,  ammonium  carbonate,  and  a  black 
coaly  residue,  rich  in  nitrogen.  By  fusion  with  potassium  hydrate,  it  jields 
potassium  carbonate,  cyanate,  and  cyanide.  When  treated  with  nitrie  acid 
and  with  lead  dioxide,  it  undergoes  decomposition  in  a  manner  to  be  pres- 
ently described. 

Uric  acid  is  bibasic :  its  most  important  salts  are  those  of  the  alkali- 
metals.  Acid  potastium  urate,  C^4H,K0,i  is  deposited  from  a  hot  saturated 
solution  of  uric  acid  in  the  dilute  alkali,  as  a  white,  sparingly  soluble,  con- 
crete mass,  composed  of  minute  needles:  it  requires  about  500  parts  of 
cold  water  for  solution,  is  rather  more  soluble  at  a  high  temperature,  and 
much  more  soluble  in  excess  of  alkali.  Sodimm  uraU  resembles  the  potaa- 
sium'Salt :  it  forms  the  chief  constituent  of  the  gouty  concretions  in  the 
joints  called  ehalk-^ianea.  Ammonium  urate  is  also  a  sparingly  soluble  com- 
pound, requiring  for  solution  about  1000  parts  of  cold  water:  the  solubility 
is  Tory  much  increased  by  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  certain 
salts,  as  sodium  chloride.  The  most  common  of  the  urinary  deposits* 
forming  a  buff-colored  or  pinkish  cloud  or  muddiness,  which  disappears 
by  re-solution  when  the  urine  is  warmed,  consists  of  a  mixture  of  difierent 
orates. 

Uric  acid  is  perfectly  well  oharacteiiied,  ejen  when  in  rery  small  quan- 
tity, by  its  behsTior  with  nitric  acid.  A  small  portion  mixed  with  a  drop 
or  two  of  nitric  acid  in  a  small  porcelain  capsule  dissoWes  with  copious 
efferrescenoe.  When  this  solution  is  cautiously  evaporated  nearly  to  dry- 
ness, and,  after  the  addiUon  of  a  little  water,  mixed  with  a  slight  exoess 
of  ammonia,  a  deep-red  tint  of  murexide  is  immediately  produced. 

Impure  urio  acid,  in  a  remarkable  state  of  decomposition,  is  now  im- 
ported into  this  country,  in  large  quantities,  for  use  as  a  manure,  under 
the  name  of  ^wmo  or  Auono.  It  comes  chiefly  from  the  barren  and  unin- 
habited islets  of  the  western  coast  of  South  America,  and  is  the  production 
of  the  countless  birds  that  dwell  undisturbed  in  those  regions.  The  people 
of  Peru  have  used  it  for  ages.  Guano  usually  appears  as  a  pale-brown 
powder,  sometimes  with  whitish  specks :  it  has  an  extremely  offensiye  odor, 
the  strength  of  which,  however,  varies  very  much.  It  is  soluble  in  great 
part  in  water,  and  the  solution  is  found  to  be  extremely  rich  in  oxalate  of 
ammonia,  the  acid  having  been  generated  by  a  process  of  oxidation.  Guano 
also  contains  a  peculiar  substance  called  jfuamne,  which  will  be  described 
ftirther  on. 

Produete  farmed  Jrom  JJrie  Acid  by  Oxidation,  ^c 

Uric  acid  is  remarkable  for  the  facility  with  which  it  is  altered  by  oxi- 
dising agents,  and  the  great  number  of  definite  and  crystallizable  compounds 
obtained  in  this  manner,  or  by  treating  the  immediate  products  of  oxida- 
tion with  acids,  alkalies,  reducing  agents,  &o.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
most  of  the  compounds  thus  produced :  — 
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Uric  Mid  Pi-H,*  Tb  ion  uric  acid  .  H, 

TKudo-urie  «cid .  ,0,  ■  H  Hjdurilie  acid  H, 

UroMinio  uid  O,.  H,  Atknloin 

AlloikD  .                O,  Oljcoturil      . 

Alloianie  Mid  0, .  H^  Mjcomelie  acid  H 

Alloianlin   .  0,  .SAq.  Oislurie  acid         .  H 

Barbitaric  acid  .                Oi- ?■  Allanturio  acid  H 

turioaoid     ;     ■     ^«."iBrt)i-«        Hydanloio  acid  H 

Dibromobar-  \  C  N  H  Br  O  Alliturio  acid  .  H 

bituric  acid  /     ■     ''•  i   i  M"i  Lcucoturio  aeid      .  H 

Tioluric  aeid        .     C.M.H.O, .  H  Parabnuic  acid 

Dilituricacid       .     C,N,H,Oi.  H  Dibarbilurio  acid  .  H, 

Violanlin     .         .     C>',H(0,  Murexide 

Pialuric  acid  ^iI^iHiO,  .  H  McBainlie  acid 

Unmil  .    C,N,HjO, 

Vhea  uric  acid  it  Bubjected  to  the  action  of  an  oxidiiing  agent  in  prei- 
enee  of  water,  it  giTes  up  two  of  ilB  bj'droj^eO'Blonig  to  tbe  oiidiiing  agent, 
while  the  dehydrogeaiied  reeidue  (whicb  may  he  callad  dtiadurie  aeidj  la- 
»eta  with  waler  to  form  m^oxaiU  atidaa^  urea; 


acid. 

acid. 

2CN,H.O 
Urea. 

The  separatian  of  the  n 
the  first  portion  being  r 
dilute  nitric  acid  acts  upo 
heated  with  baryta- water 

re*  generally  takes  place,  however,  by  two  atageB 
moved  more  easily  than  tbo  second ;  thus,  when 
n  uric  acid.  allo»n  is  produced ;  and  this,  when 

acid. 

2H,0     =     c.N,n,o.     + 

Alloxan. 

'K° 

ss-  + 

2H.0      =        C.I[,0.        + 
McBoxftho  acid. 

"fcr 

tUureidi  of  I  he  Bsme  acid,  deriyed  from  it  by  addition  of  1  molecule  of  urea 
and  subtraction  of  4  molecules  of  water.  Now,  by  hydrogeniiing  mesoialic 
acid,  we  obtain  tarlronie  aeid,  C,H,0(  (p.  S68) ;  and  by  hydrogeniiing  al- 
loxan, we  obtain  dialurie  aeid,  which  two  bodies,  accordingly,  bear  to  uric 
acid  the  same  relation  that  mesoialic  aoid  and  urea  bear  to  dehydurio  acid ; 


thiu 


CfHA  C,N,H,0,  C,N,H,0,; 

Tartronic  Dialurie  Uric  acid. 

acid.  acid, 

and  jost  aa  the  hypothetical  dehyduric  acid  yields  mesoialic  acid  and  al- 
loian,  so  should  actual  urio  acid  yield  larlronic  and  dialurie  acids.  These 
bodiea,  however,  have  not  been  obtained  by  the  direct  breaking  up  of  uric 

•  ThshvlFltTnf  th?  HTiTsI  ■cidi  In  tlili  t4blgli  [ndicaled  br  llM  noniliarof  bjdiogeiMitam* 
(o  111*  right  or  lbs  poini. 
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ftoid,  bot  only  by  rehydrogeniiing  the  mesozalio  acid  and  alloxan  which 
result  from  the  breaking  up  of  its  dehydrogenised  product.  ProTisionally, 
howeyer,  dialurio  and  uric  acids  may  be  regarded  as  tartron-ureide  and 
tartron-diureide  respectiTely. 

The  seTcral  bodies  just  mentioned  are  typical  of  three  well-defined  claaaea 
of  compounds,  to  one  or  other  of  which  an  immense  number  of  uric  acid 
products  may  be  referred.  First,  there  is  the  class  of  simple  non-nitro- 
genous acids,  or  an-vretdief,  like  tartronio  and  mesoxalic  acid ;  secondly, 
there  is  a  class  of  bodies  containing  a  residue  of  the  acid  plus  one  residue 
of  urea — these  are  the  mom-weideSf  such  as  dialuric  acid  and  alloxan;  and, 
lastly,  the  class  of  bodies  containing  a  residue  of  the  acid  plus  two  residues 
of  urea,  or  the  di-ureidea,  such  as  uric  acid  itself. 

Mesoxalic  acid,  the  most  complex  non-nitrogenous  product  obtainable 
directly  from  uric  acid,  constitutes  the  third  term  in  the  following  series  : 

CH,0|  CfHA  CjHjNjp 

Garbonio.  Oxalic.  Mesoxauo. 

each  of  which  contains  1  atom  of  carbon  monoxide,  CO,  more  than  the  pre- 
ceding. Now,  when  mesoxalic  acid  is  acted  upon  by  nascent  oxygen,  its 
excess  of  carbon  monoxide  is  removed  in  the  form  of  carbon  dioxide,  and 
it  is  thus  oonrerted  into  oxalic  acid : 

C»H,0^        +        0        »        CO,        +        CjHjO^. 

Hence,  when  uric  acid  is  subjected  to  a  more  active  oxidation  than  that 
which  suffices  to  produce  mesoxalic  acid,  we  obtain  oxalic  acid,  which  may 
occur  either  in  its  simple  anureide  state,  or  conjugated  with  1  molecule  of 
urea  to  form  a  monureide,  such  as  parabank  add;  or  with  2  molecules  of 
urea  to  form  a  diureide,  such  as  myeamelie  acid,  a  body  related  to  oxalie 
acid  just  as  uric  acid  is  related  to  mesoxalic  acid. 

In  like  manner,  when  uric  acid  is  subjected  to  a  still  more  powerful  oxi- 
dation than  suffices  to  produce  oxalic  acid,  we  obtain  carbonic  acid,  which, 
like  oxalic  and  mesoxalic  acids,  is  also  capable  of  giving  rise  to  ureides. 
No  ureide  of  carbonic  acid  has,  indeed,  yet  been  formed  directly  from  uric 
acid,  the  active  treatment  required  to  effect  the  complete  oxidation  of  the 
uric  acid  producing  also  a  separation  from  one  another  of  the  resulting 
carbonic  acid  and  urea,  which,  however,  may  be  obtained  in  combination 
by  other  means.  AUophank  acid,  for  instance,  the  ethylio  ether  of  which 
is  obtained  by  passing  the  vapor  of  cyanic  acid  into  absolute  alcohol,  is  a 
monureide  of  carbonic  acid ;  but  no  diureide  of  this  acid  appears  to  have 
been  yet  produced. 

Alloxan,  the  monureide  of  mesoxalio  acid  above  mentioned,  is  formed 
from  mesoxalate  of  urea  by  elimination  of  two  molecules  of  water;  but 
there  is  another  monureide,  namely,  aUozanic  acid,  which  differs  from  the 
original  salt  by  only  one  molecule  of  water.  Similarly,  oxalic  acid  forms 
two  monureides  —  namely,  parabanie  add  or paraban^  analogous  to  alloxan; 
and  ozalurie  add,  analogous  to  alloxanic  acid.  Carbonic  acid,  however, 
forms  but  a  single  ureide,  which  is  produced  by  the  elimination  of  only 
one  molecule  of  water,  and  accordingly  belongs  to  the  same  series  as  the 
oxalurio  and  alloxanic  acids ;  thus : 

Adds,  Ureides. 

CH,0„  Carbonic.  C,N,H^O,,  Allophanio. 

^  „  rv    /x     V  /  CaN,H.04,  OxaUiric. 

C,H,04,  Oxabc.  I  cXufil  Paraban. 

^  „  ^    --  ,.  f  C4N-H.O.,  Alloxanic. 

C,H,0^  Mesoidic  {  cXhK  Alloxan. 
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Simllftrlj,  among  the  diureides,  some  are  formed  from  the  corresponding 
moniireides  by  elimination  of  one  molecule,  and  others  bj  elimination  of 
two  molecnles  of  water. 

Meeoxalic  acid,  as  already  observed,  is  convertible,  by  deoxidation  or 
hjdrogenation,  into  tartronio  acid,  and  by  pushing  the  deoxidation  a  stage 
farther,  malome  add  (v.  661 )  is  obtained,  both  of  which  acids  are  capable 
of  forming  monureiaes  and  diureides;  and,  in  a  similar  manner,  oxalic 
and  carbonic  acids  furnish  a  variety  of  similar  deoxidation-products. 

Of  the  numerous  compounds  belonging  to  the  uric  acid  group  thus  pro- 
duced, the  most  important  are  included  in  the  following  table,*  which  is 
divided  perpendicularly  into  three  columns  of  an-ureides,  mon-ureides,  and 
di-ureides,  and  horizontally  into  three  layers  of  .carbonic,  oxalic,  and  'mes- 
oxalic  products.  The  compounds  connected  by  dotted  lines  differ  in  com- 
position from  one  another  by  an  excess  or  deficit  of  one  molecule  of  urea 
minus  one  molecule  of  water,  while  those  standing  on  the  same  level  in 
the  adjoining  columns,  and  unconnected  by  dotted  lines,  differ  from  one 
another  by  an  excess  or  deficit  of  one  molecule  of  area  minus  two  mole- 
cules of  water. 


An-ureuUs. 
CH,0„  Carbonic. 


Ifon-'Ureides, 
— C^jH^O,,  AUophanic. 


Di'Ureides. 


fC^^Ufij,  Aceturea. 

CjNjHjO,,  Glycolurio.     yC4N4H,0^  Glycoluril. 
^  /cXh«0„  Allantoln. 

CjNjH^Oy  Hydantot/ / 
CjNjH^O,.  Lantanuric.^     C^N^Hj 
^CjNjH^O^.  Oxaluric. 

C,N,H,0,,  Farabanic. 


C^^O^  Glyoxylic- 

C,H,0,,  Glyoxalic/ 
CjHjO^,  Oxalic,  x^ 


fip  Myoomelic. 


C5N4H4O,  Hypoxan  thine. 
C5N4H40y  Xanthine. 
C4N4H4O,,  Uric  acid. 
CfNfUfO^,  Pseudo-uric. 


C8H4O4,  Malonic.  C4K,H403,  Barbituric. 

C,H40j,  Tartronic.        C^t^Ji>i,  Dialuric.^ 

•  C4N,H405,  AUoxanic. 
C,H,0,,  Mesoxalic.-^  C4N,H,04,  Alloxan. 

Between  some  of  the  consecutive  monureides  shown  in  this  table,  there 
exist  bodies  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  consecutive  monureides,  with 
elimination  of  water.  Such  is  the  mode  of  formation  of  aUiturie^  iantan" 
wriCy  and  hydurUie  acidi,  and  of  aUozantin  ;  thus : 

C,N4H,04      =      C^,H40,      +      C,N,H40,      —      H,0 
Allituric  Hydantoin.  Lantanuno 

acid.  acid. 


Leucotorio 
acid. 

Hydurilio 
acid. 

C^HA 
Allozuttm. 


liSJitanunc 
acid. 

C4N,H40,      + 
Barbituric 
acid. 

C^N,HA      + 

Dialuric 
acid. 


C,N,H,0, 

Parabanio 

acid. 

CNH«P* 
Dialurio 

acid. 

C.N,HA 
Alloxan. 


—      H,0 


—      H,0 


—      H,0 


*  This  table,  togetbor  with  the  preceding  view  of  the  relatione  between  the  leyonil  deriva* 
ttrm  of  nric  add,  ie  taken  from  Odling*8  **  Lectures  on  Animal  Ghomiftry."  London,  1866, 
pp.  139-185. 
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The  following  ti  a  deBeription  of  Mme  of  the  more  imporiftiit  oomponnds 
aboTO  enumerated : 

Allamtoim,  C^N^HfO..  —  This  sabstanoe,  which  contains  the  elements  of 
2  molecules  of  ammonium  oxalate  minus  5  molecules  of  water  [2Cf(KH.), 
O4  —  filljO],  is  contained  in  the  allantoic  liquid  of  the  foetal  calf  and  m 
the  urine  of  the  sucking  calf.  It  is  produced  artificially,  together  with 
oxalic  acid  and  urea,  by  boiling  uric  acid  with  lead  dioxide  and  water : 

2C5N^H40,  +  »0,  +  6H,0  =  C.N4H,0,  +   2C,H,0^  +  SCN^H^O, 
Uric  acid.  Allantoin.      Oxabo  acid.       Urea. 

The  liquid  filtered  from  lead  oxalate,  and  duly  concentrated  by  erapora- 
tion,  deposits  on  cooling  crystals  of  allantoin,  which  are  purified  by  re- 
solution and  the  use  of  animal  charcoal.  The  mother-liquor,  when  further 
conoentrated,  yields  crystals  of  pure  urea.  Allantoin  forms  small  but 
most  brilliant  prismatic  crystals,  which  are  transparent  and  colorless,  des- 
titute of  taste,  and  without  action  on  Tegetable  colors.  It  dissolves  in  160 
parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  a  smaller  quantity  at'  tbe  boiling  heat.  It  is 
decomposed  by  boiling  with  nitric  acid,  and  by  oil  of  vitriol  when  concen- 
trated and  hot,  being  in  this  case  resolved  into  ammonia,  carbon  dioxide, 
and  carbon  monoxide.  Heated  with  concentrated  solutions  of  caustic  alka- 
lies, it  is  decomposed  into  ammonia  and  oxalic  acid. 

A1.LOXAH,  C4N,H,04.  —  This  is  the  characteristic  product  of  the  aetion 
of  concentrated  nitric  acid  on  uric  acid  in  the  cold.  An  acid  is  prepared 
of  sp.  gr.  about  1*45,  and  placed  in  a  shallow  open  basin:  into  this  a  third 
of  its  weight  of  dry  uric  acid  is  thrown,  by  small  portions,  with  constant 
agitation,  care  being  taken  that  the  temperature  never  rises  to  any  con- 
siderable extent.  The  uric  acid  at  first  dissolves,  with  copious  efferves- 
cence of  carbon  dioxide  and  nitrogen,  and  eventually  the  whole  becomes  a 
mass  of  white,  crystalline,  pasty  matter.  This  is  left  to  stand  some  hours, 
drained  from  the  acid  liquid  in  a  funnel  having  its  neck  stopped  with  pow- 
der and  fragments  of  glass,  and  afterward  more  effectually  dried  upon  a 
porous  tile.  This  is  alloxan  in  a  crude  state :  it  is  purified  by  solution  in  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  and  crystallisation. 

Alloxan  crystallises  with  facility  from  a  hot  and  concentrated  solution, 
slowly  suffered  to  cool,  in  solid,  hard,  anhydrous  crystals  of  great  regular- 
ity, which  are  transparent,  nearly  colorless,  have  a  high  degree  of  lustre, 
and  the  figure  of  a  modified  rhombic  octohedron.  These  crystals  are 
monohydrated,  consisting  of  C^N^H.Of.  Aq.  A  cold  solution,  on  the  other 
hand,  left  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  deposits  large  foliated  crystals  con- 
taining 4  molecules  of  water:  they  efiloresce  rapidly  in  the  air.  The 
monohydrate  heated  to  160°-160®  C.  (302°-«20*»  F.)  in  a  stream  of  dry  hy- 
drogen gives  off  its  water,  and  leaves  anhydrous  alloxan,  C^fi^H fi^.  A- 
loxan  is  very  soluble  in  water :  the  solution  has  an  acid  reaction,  a  dis- 
agreeably astringent  taste,  and  stuns  the  skin,  after  a  time,  red  or  purple. 
It  is  decomposed   by  alkalies,  and   both   by  oxidising  and  deoxidising 

agents:  its  most  characteristic  property  is  that  of  forming  a  deep-blue 

compound  with  a  ferrous  salt  and  an  alkali. 

Aliaxavio  Acid,  C^N^H^O^. — The  barium-salt  of  this  acid  is  deposited 
VimA  eebrleaa,  pearly  crystals,  when  baryta-water  is  added  to  a  soln- 
W^  iBmw^  hMlted  to  6O0  C.  (140<'  F.],  as  long  as  the  precipiUte  first 
^'    ^  '        ttad  the  filtered  solution  is  then  left  to  cool.     The 

^^^Mplfttid  by  the  cautious  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
^_^^^^  itle  evaporation  yields  alloxanic  acid  in  small 
C,li^'%lK^H^HntlMid  taste  and  reaction,  decomposes  carbon- 

"^  Lent  of  hydrogen.     It  is  a  bibasic 
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meid.  The  allozanates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  freely  soluble :  those  of  the 
earth -metals  dissoWe  in  a  large  quantity  of  tepid  water;  that  of  silTer  is 
quite  insoluble  and  anhydrous. 

Mbsoxalic  Acid,  C^HgOj.  — ^When  a  warm  saturated  solution  of  barium 
aUoxanate  is  heated  to  ebullition,  a  precipitate  falls,  which  is  a  mixture 
of  barium  carbonate,  aUoxanate,  and  mesoxalate:  the  solution  is  found 
to  contain  unaltered  barium  aUoxanate  and  urea.  Mesoxalic  acid  is  best 
prepared  by  slowly  adding  solution  of  alloxan  to  a  boiling-hot  solution  of 
lead  acetate :  the  heavy  granular  precipitate  of  lead  mesoxalate  thus  pro- 
duced is  washed  and  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen :  urea  is  also 
formed  in  this  reaction  (p.  725|.  Mesoxalic  acid  is  crystallizable :  it  has 
a  sour  taste  and  powerf\illy  acid  reaction,  and  resists  a  boiling  heat :  it 
forms  sparingly  soluble  salts  with  barium  and  calcium,  and  a  yellowish  in- 
soluble compound  with  silyer,  which  is  reduced  with  effervescence  when 
gently  heated. 

Mtcomblio  Acid,  C^N^H.O^ — This  acid  is  formed  when  ammonia  in 
excess  is  added  to  a  solution  of  alloxan,  the  whole  heated  to  ebullition, 
and  afterward  supersaturated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  :  it  then  separates 
as  a  yellow,  light  precipitate,  which  increases  in  quantity  as  the  liquid 
cools.  It  is  but  feebly  soluble  in  water,  easily  dissoWed  by  alkalies,  and 
forms  a  yellow  siWer-salt.  Its  formation  from  alloxan  and  ammonia  is 
represented  by  the  equation  : 

C^NjHjO^        -f-        2NH,        wm        C^N^H^O,        +        2H,0. 

Parabanic  Acid,  or  Pababah,  CJS^Ufi^  —  This  is  the  characteristio 
product  of  the  action  of  moderately  strong  nitric  acid  on  uric  acid  or  al- 
loxan, by  the  aid  of  hetU: 

CjN^H^O,    +    0,    +    2H,0    =    C,N,H,0,    -|-    2C0,    +    2NH,. 

It  is  conyeniently  prepared  by  heating  together  1  part  of  uric  acid  and  8 
parts  of  nitric  acid  until  the  reaction  has  nearly  ceased ;  the  liquid  is  eva- 
porated to  a  syrupy  state  and  left  to  cool ;  and  the  acid  drained  from  the 
mother-liquor  is  purified  by  re-crystallisation.  Parabanic  acid  forms 
colorless,  transparent,  thin,  prismatic  crystals,  which  are  permanent  in  the 
air :  it  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  has  a  pure  and  powerfully  acid  taste,  and 
reddens  litmus  strongly.  Neutralised  with  ammonia,  and  mixed  with  sil- 
ver nitrate,  it  gives  a  white  precipitate. 

OxALVBio  Acid,  C^H^K^O^.  —  The  ammonium-salt  of  this  acid  separates 
in  colorless  needles,  when  a  solution  of  parabanic  acid  saturated  with  am- 
monia is  boiled  for  a  moment,  and  then  left  to  cool.  The  acid  is  obtained 
by  adding  an  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  a  hot  and  strong  solution 
of  the  ammonium-salt,  and  cooling  the  whole  rapidly.  It  forms  a  white, 
crystalline  powder,  of  acid  taste  and  reaction,  capable  of  combining  with 
bases:  the  barium^  and  cdUium-idUt  are  sparingly  soluble;  the  ailver'salt 
crystallises  from  the  mixed  hot  solution  of  silver  nitrate  and  ammonium 
oxalurate  in  long,  silky  needles.  Oxaluric  acid  contains  the  elements  of  1 
molecule  of  parabanic  acid  and  1  molecule  of  water.  Its  solution  is  resolved 
by  ebullition  into  free  oxalic  acid  and  oxalate  of  urea. 

THioHimxo  Acid,  C4N,HaS0,.  — -  This  acid,  which  contains  the  elements 
of  alloxan,  ammonia,  and  sulphurous  oxide  (C4N,H,04  +  NH,  -f  SO,),  is 
formed,  as  an  ammonium-salt,  when  a  cold  solution  of  alloxan  is^  mixed 
with  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  in  such  quantity  that 
the  odor  of  the  gas  remains  quite  distinct ;  an  excess  of  ammonium  car- 
bonate mixed  with  a  little  caustic  ammonia  is  then  added,  and  the  whole 
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boiled  for  a  few  minutes.  On  cooling,  ammonium  tkhnuraie  ifl  deposited  in 
gre«t  abundance,  forming  beautiful,  colorless,  crystalline  plates,  which  bj 
solution  in  water  and  re-crjstallization  acquire  a  fine  pink  tint.  A  solu- 
tioD  of  this  salt  giyes  with  lead-acetate  a  precipitate  of  insoluble  lead  thio- 
nurate,  which  is  at  first  white  and  gelatinous,  but  shortly  becomes  dense 
and  crystalline :  from  this  compound  the  acid  may  be  obtained  by  the  aid 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  forms  a  white  crystalline  mass,  permanent 
in  the  air,  Tory  soluble  in  water,  of  acid  taste  and  reaction,  and  capable 
of  combining  directly  with  bases.  When  its  solution  is  heated  to  the  boiU 
ing  point,  it  undergoes  decomposition,  yielding  sulphuric  acid  and  uratmiU^ 
or  diaiuramide,  C^'S^Ufi^: 

C^N,H,SO,    +    H,0    =    SO4H,    +    C^NjHjOy 

Uramili.  — To  prepare  this  substance,  ammonium  thionurateis  dissoWed 
in  hot  water,  mixed  with  a  small  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  whole 
boiled  in  a  flask:  the  uramile  then  separates  as  a  white,  crystalline  sub- 
stance, increasing  in  quantity  till  the  contents  of  the  vessel  often  become 
semi -solid.  After  cooling,  it  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  cold  water 
to  remove  the  sulphuric  acid,  aod  dried  by  gentle  heat,  during  which  it 
frequently  becomes  pinkish.  It  is  tasteless  and  nearly  insoluble  in  water, 
but  dissolves  in  ammonia  and  the  fixed  alkalies.  The  ammoniacal  solution 
becomes  purple  in  the  air.  It  is  decomposed  by  strong  nitric  acid,  with 
formation  of  alloxan  and  ammonium  nitrate : 

C^N,H,0,    -f    0    =    C^N.HjO^    -f    NHy 

Uramile,  heated  with  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  cyanat«,  is  eonrerted 
into  ptewh'urie  acid,  CjN^HjO^  s  C^NjHjO,  -f  CNHO. 

Uramile,  added  to  argentic  or  mercuric  oxide  suspended  in  boiling  water, 
is  converted  into  murexide  (p.  732). 

Alloxantin,  C.N4H4O7  •  8  Aq.  —  This  substance  is  the  chief  product  of 
the  action  of  hot  dilute  nitric  acid  upon  uric  acid,  and  is  likewise  produced 
by  the  action  of  deoxidizing  agents  upon  alloxan,  anhydrous  alloxantin,  in 
fact,  containing  1  atom  of  oxygen  less  than  2  molecules  of  alloxan.  It  is 
best  prepared  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  through  a  moderately 
strong  and  cold  solution  of  alloxan.  The  mother-liquor  from  which  the 
crystals  of  alloxan  have  separated  answers  the  purpose  perfectly  well:  it 
is  diluted  with  a  little  water,  and  a  copious  stream  of  gas  transmitted 
through  it.  Sulphur  is  then  deposited  in  large  quantity,  mixed  with  a 
white,  crystalline  substance,  which  is  the  alloxantin.  The  product  is 
drained  upon  a  filter,  slightly  washed,  and  then  boiled  in  water :  the  fiU 
tered  solution  deposits  the  alloxantin  on  cooling.  Alloxantin  forms  small, 
four-sided,  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  colorless  and  transparent ;  it  is  soluble 
with  diflSculty  in  cold  water,  but  more  freely  at  a  boiling  temperature. 
The  solution  reddens  litmus,  gives  with  baryta-water  a  violet-colored  pre- 
cipitate,  which  disappears  on  heating,  and  when  mixed  with  silver  nitrate 
produces  a  black  precipitate  of  metallic  silver.  Heated  with  chlorine  or 
nitric  acid,  it  is  changed  by  oxidation  to  alloxan.  The  crystals  become  red 
when  exposed  to  ammoniacal  vapors.  They  contain  8  molecules  of  water, 
which  they  do  not  give  off  till  heated  above  150^  C.  (802'»  F.). 

Alloxantin  is  readily  decomposed:  when  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen is  passed  through  its  boiling  solution,  sulphur  is  deposited  and  dialuric 
acid  is  produced.  A  hot  saturated  solution  of  alloxantin  mixed  with  a  neu- 
tral salt  of  ammonia  instant'ly  assumes  a  purple  color,  which,  however, 
quickly  vanishes,  the  liquid  becoming  turbid  from  the  formation  of  ura- 
mile :  the  solution  is  then  found  to  contain  alloxan  and  free  acid.  With 
silver  oxide,  alloxantin  gives  oif  carbon  dioxide,  reduces  a  portion  of  the 
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metalf  and  conTerto  the  remainder  of  the  oxide  into  oxalurate.  Boiled 
with  water  and  lead  dioxide,  alloxantin  gires  urea  and  lead  carbonate. 

DiALUBio  Acid,  C4NyU^04. — This  acid  is  the  final  product  of  the  action 
of  reducing  agents  on  alloxan,  and  is  formed  when  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
is  passed  through  a  boiling  solution  of  alloxan  till  no  further  action  takes 
place :  C^N.HjO^  4-  ^jS  as  C^N^H^O^  -|-  8.  It  forms  colorless  needles,  re- 
sembling those  of  alloxantin,  has  a  strong  acid  reaction,  and  neutralixes 
acids  completely,  forming  salts  which  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

Htdubilio  Aoxd,  CgNfH.Og.  —  Bialuric  acid,  heated  to  about  160°  C. 
(32(P  F.),  with  glycerin  (which  acts  merely  as  a  soWent),  splits  up  into 
formic  acid,  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  ammonium-salt  of  hydurUic  acid: 

SC^NjH^O^    =    CH,0,    +    8C0,    +    2C,N4H,(NH4)0,. 

By  coDTerting  this  ammonium-salt  into  a  copper-salt,  and  decomposing  the 
latter  with  hydrochloric  acid,  hydurilic  acid  is  obtained  in  crystals. 

Hydurilic  acid  is  converted  by  fuming  nitric  acid  into  alloxan,  without 
any  other  product ;  but  with  nitric  acid  of  ordinary  strength  it  yields  al- 
loxan, together  with  violurie  acidj  violanUn,  and  diliturie  add:  * 

CgN^H^O,  +  NO,H  =  C.N.HjO^   +    C4N,H,04  +  H,0 
Hydurilic  Violurie  Alloxan, 

acid.  acid. 

C,N,H,0,   +   2N0,H  =  C^N.HjOj    +  C.N,H,04  +  NO,H  -f-  H,0. 
HydurUic  Diliturie  Alloxan. 

acid.  acid. 

If  the  action  be  carried  on  to  the  end,  diliturie  acid  is  the  only  product. 
Thia  acid  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  a  product  of  the  oxidation  of  violurie 
acid :  C^J&fi^  =  C^N^HgO^  -j*  ^  >  ^^^  riolantin  as  a  compound  of  the 
two. 

DiBBOMOBABBiTrBio  AciD,  or  Bbomalloxan,  C^flflrSy^  Is  produced, 
together  with  alloxan,  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  hy aurilic  acid : 

C^N^HgO.  +  Br,  +  H,0  =  C^NjHjBr.O,  -}-  G^fifi^  +  4HBr. 

It  crystallises  in  colorless,  shining  plates,  or  prisms,  belonging  to  the  tri- 
metric  system,  soluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  By  Ay- 
drogen  aulphide,  in  presence  of  water,  it  is  reduced  to  dialuric  acid : 

C^NjH^rjO,    4-   H^  -f   H,0  =  C^fifi^    +    2HBr  +  S. 
With  a  small  quantity  of  hydriodie  acid  it  yields  hydurilic  acid : 

2C4N,H,Br,0,    +     6HI    =    CgN^H^O,    +    4HBr    +     81,; 

bat  when  it  is  heated  with  excess  of  hydriodie  acid,  the  reduction  goes  a 
step  farther,  and  barbituric  add,  O^N^H^O,,  is  produced : 


C^N^HjBrjO,    +    4HI    =    G^jELfi^    +    2HBr    +    21 


r 


Barbituric  add  crystallizes  in  beautiful  prisms,  containing  two  molecules 
of  water.  It  is  bibasic,  and  yields  chiefly  acid  salts,  which  are  obtained 
by  treating  the  corresponding  acetates  with  barbituric  acid. 

Barbituric  acid  is  converted  by  fuming  nitric  acid  into  diliturie  acid,  by 
potassium  nitrate  into  potassium  violurate.  When  boiled  with  potash  it 
gives  off  ammonia,  and  yields  the  potassium-salt  of  malonic  add,  ^fifi^ 

*  For  datcrfptlong  of  these  MTeral  prodncts,  see  Watts's  Dicttonary  of  Ohemtatzy. 
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(p.  661),  whence  it  appears  to  have  the  constitation  of  malonyl  urea^  CN^, 
(C,H,0,)''0  =  C,H^04  -f  CNjH^O  —  2H,0. 

MuRBXiDi,  C^N^HgO^ .  Aq. ;  Prout's  Furpuraie  of  AfMmoma.  —  There  are 
■ereral  methods  of  preparing  this  magnificent  compound.  It  may  be  made 
directly  from  uric  acid,  by  dissolving  that  substance  in  dilute  nitric  acid, 
eyaporating  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  adding  to  the  warm  but  not  boil- 
ing liquid  a  very  slight  excess  of  ammonia.  In  this  process  alloxantin  is 
first  produced,  and  is  afterward  partially  converted  into  alloxan :  the  pres- 
ence of  both  is  requisite  for  the  production  of  murexide.  This  process 
is,  however,  very  precarious,  and  often  fails  altogether.  An  excellent 
method  is  to  boil  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  flask  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  dry 
uramile,  1  part  of  red  oxide  of  mercury,  and  40  parts  of  water,  to  which 
two  or  three  drops  of  ammonia  have  been  added :  the  whole  asaumee  in  a 
short  space  of  time  an  intensely  deep  purple  tint,  and  when  filtered  boil- 
ing hot,  deposits,  on  cooling,  splendid  crystals  of  mnrexide,  unmixed  with 
any  impurity.    The  reaction  in  this  case  is : 

2C4N,H.O,       +        0        =        C,N.H,0.        -f.        H,0. 
Uramile.  Murexide. 

A  third,  and  perhaps  even  still  better  process,  is  that  of  Dr.  Gr^ory :  7 
parts  of  alloxan  and  4  parts  of  alloxantin  are  dissolved  in  240  parts  of  boil- 
ing water,  and  the  solution  is  added  to  about  80  parts  of  cold,  strong  solu- 
tion of  ammonium  carbonate :  the  liquid  instantly  acquires  such  a  depth 
of  color  as  to  become  opaque,  and  gives  on  cooling  a  large  quantity  of 
murexide :  the  operation  succeeds  best  on  a  small  scale. 

Murexide*  crystallises  in  small  square  prisms,  which  by  reflected  light 
exhibit  a  splendid  green  metallic  lustre,  like  that  of  the  wing-oases  of  the 
rose-beetle  and  other  insects:  by  transmitted  light  they  are  deep  purple- 
red.  It  is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  cold  water,  much  more  easUy  ai  the 
boiling  heat,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Mineral  acids  decompose  it, 
with  separation  of  a  white  or  yellowish  substance  called  murexan,  probably 
identicid  with  uramile,  and  caustic  potash  dissolves  it,  with  production  of  a 
most  magnificent  purple  color,  which  disappears  when  the  solution  ia  boiled. 

A  few  years  ago,  murexide  was  extensively  used  in  dyeing ;  it  is  now 
rapidly  being  superseded  by  rosaniline,  the  crimson  derived  from  aniline. 

A  series  of  substances  closely  related  to  the  derivatives  of  uric  acid  win 
be  noticed  under  the  head  of  Caffeine. 


COKBOVKD  AXX0HIA8  or  AlORB. 

These  names  are  given  to  a  class  of  compounds  derived  from  ammonia, 
NH,,  by  substitution  of  alcohol-radicals  for  hydrogen,  these  radicals  being 
either  monatomic  or  polyatomic ;  the  substitution  may  take  place  in  one, 
two,  or  a  greater  number  of  ammonia  molecules,  thus  giving  rise  to  numa- 
fiime*,  diaminet,  triamine$f  &c.  Moreover,  the  nitrogen  in  these  bases  may 
be  replaced  by  phosphorus,  arsenic,  or  antimony,  giving  rise  to  phos- 
phines,  arsines,  and  stibines,  bases  analogous  in  composition  and  properties 
to  the  amines.  Connected  with  these  last-mentioned  bases  are  certain  com- 
pounds of  alcohol-radicals  with  metals  not  belonging  to  the  nitrogen  class. 
The  natural  organic  bases,  or  alkaldtdM,  found  in  plants,  and  certain  artifi- 
cial bases  whose  constitution  has  not  been  very  exactly  made  out^  will  be 
treated  in  an  appendix  to  the  alcoholic  ammonias. 

•  So  called  ttam  the  TjrrUn  d7«i  "^  to  hAve  been  prepared  fhnn  a  apeoiei  of  mmtg,  at 
■hell-fldi. 
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AMINES  DXRIYKD  FBOM  MONATOMIC  ALCOHOLS. 

Ammonia,  VH^  maj  give  up  one,  two,  or  three  of  its  hjdrogen-atoms  in 
exchange  for  uniralent  alcohoUradioals  (methyl  and  its  homologues,  for 
example^,  producing  primary^  teeondary,  and  tertiary  aminet.  If  A,  B,  C, 
denote  tnree  such  alcohol-radicals,  the  amines  formed  by  substituting  them 
for  hydrogen  in  ammonia  will  be  represented  by  the  general  formuhe : 

A  (A  (A 

B 

C 
Primary.  Secondary.  Tertiary. 

In  the  secondary  and  tertiary  amines  the  alcohol-radicals  denoted  by  A,  B, 
C  may  be  either  the  same  or  different ;  for  example : 


nIh 

(H 


nIb 
Ih 


"[ 


Secondary. 


Tertiary. 


Biamethyl-      Methyl- 
amine.      ethylamine. 


{CH,  r  CH,  f  CH, 

CH,      nJch,      nJc-h. 
CH,  lc,rf,  ic,H„ 

Trlmethyl-    Dimethyl.  Methyl-ethyl- 
amine.      ethylamine.   amylamine. 


It  is  clear  that  amines  containing  only  univalent  alcohol-radicals  must  be 
derived  from  only  one  molecule  of  ammonia :  for  to  bind  together  two  or 
more  such  molecules  would  require  the  introduction  of  a  polyatomic  radi- 


cal: thus, 


y^  is  a  stable  compound,  but  such  a  compound  as 


N  r  •  f  IT 

«,  -j  (CgH^)!  would  split  up  into  two  molecules,  each  consisting  of  ^  1  n  \t  * 

In  other  words,  amines  derived  ftrom  monatomio  alcohols  must  be  mona- 
mines. 

These  amines  are  basic  compounds  more  or  less  resembling  ammonia  in 
odor,  having  an  alkaline  reaction  on  vegetable  colors,  and  uniting  with 
acids  to  form  salts  which  are  analogous  in  composition  to  the  ammonium- 
salts,  and,  like  the  latter,  may  be  regarded  either  as  compounds  of  ammo- 
nia-molecules with  acids,  or  of  ammonium  molecules  with  halogen  elements 
and  acid  radicals  analogous  thereto  (see  p.  810) ;  thus: 


NH, 

Ammonia. 


NH 


*) 


ajnmonia. 

NH(C.H,), 

Diethyl- 
ammonia. 

N(CA). 
Triethyl- 

amine. 

2N(C,H.), 
Triethyl- 


+ 
+ 


HCl 


HCl 


=  NH^ .  CI  Ammonium  chloride. 

=  NHg(C^,) .  CI     Ethylammonium  chloride. 


+    HCl        =  NH,(C,Hs),.Cl    Diethylammonium  chloride. 


-f    HCl        =  NH(C,H5),.C1     TriethyUmmonium  chloride. 


-f    H^O^     =  [NH(C,H,)  J^04  Triethylammonium  sulphate. 


amine. 
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All  the  Baits  of  these  amines,  when  heated  with  potash,  give  off  the  amine, 
just  as  aromonia-salts  giro  off  ammonia. 

The  tertiary  amines  can  unite  with  the  chlorides,  &c.,  of  alcohol-radi- 
cals in  the  same  manner  as  with  acids :  thus  triethylamine,  N(C,Hj ^  unites 
directly  with  ethyl  iodide,  C^H^I,  forming  a  compound  which  may  be  re- 
garded either  as  triethylamifu  ethyliodide^  N(C^5), .  C.HJ,  or  as  tetretkyl- 
ammonium  iodide,  J^(C  JIA^^.h  Now  this  iodide,  when  heated  with  potash, 
does  not  giro  off  ammonia  or  a  Tolatile  ammonia-base ;  but  when  heated 
with  silver  oxide  and  water,  it  is  concerted,  by  exchange  of  iodine  for  hy- 
droxyl,  into  a  strongly  alkaline  base,  called  terre^Ay^aimnofmiifi  kydraU,  which 
may  be  obtained  in  the  solid  state,  and  exhibits  reactions  closely  analogous 
to  those  of  the  fixed  caustic  alkalies.  Its  formation  is  represented  by  the 
equation : 


N(C,H,)J      +      KOH 


KI      4-      N(C,H,),(OH). 


Moreorer,  this  base  can  exchange  its  hydroxyl  for  chlorine,  bromine,  and 
other  acid  radicals,  just  like  potash  or  soda,  forming  solid  crystallizable 
salts  like  the  iodide  above  mentioned.  These  compounds,  containing  four 
equiyalents  of  alcohol-radicals,  are,  in  fact,  analogous  in  every  respect  to 
ammonium-salts,  excepting  that  the  corresponding  hydrates  are  capable  of 
existing  in  the  solid  state,  whereas  ammonium  hydrate,  NH4(0H),  splits 
up,  as  soon  as  formed,  into  ammonia  and  water.  The  radicals  N(C,Hf)4, 
Ac,  corresponding  to  ammonium,  are  not  known  in  the  free  state. 

The  monamines  containing  more  than  one  carbon-atom  are  susceptible 
of  isomeric  modifications  similar  to  those  of  the  alcohols ;  thus  etbylamine, 
NH^rC^H,^,  is  isomeric  with  dimethylamine,  NH(C.H,),;  propylamine, 
NH,(C,Hf),  is  isomeric  with  methyl-ethylamine,  NH((;H,)(C,Hf),  and  with 
trimethy famine,  N(CHg),,  &c.,  Ac,  the  number  of  possible  modifications 
of  course  increasing  with  the  complexity  of  the  molecules.  Moreover,  a 
monamine,  either  primary,  secondary,  or  tertiary,  may  admit  of  modifica- 
tion in  the  alcohol-radical  itself;  thus  the  primary  monamine,  NH,(CjHf), 
may  exhibit  the  two  following  modifications : 


NJ  H 

Ih 


C  H|CH|C  H| 


Propylamine. 


Isopropylamine. 


An  instance  of  isomerism  of  this  latter  kind  has  lately  been  observed  by 
Wurtz  in  amylamine,  NH,(CjH„). 

Amines  may  of  course  be  formulated  on  the  methane  or  marsh-gas  type 
instead  of  the  ammonia  type,  the  radical  amidogen,  NH^  and  others  de- 
rived from  it,  being  substituted  for  an  atom  of  hydrogen;  thus: 


Methane. 


H 
H 
H 

INH, 

Methyl- 
amine. 


C^ 


rcH, 

H 
H 

LNH, 

Etbyl- 
amine. 


C 


H 
H 


C' 


fH 
H 

N(CH,), 


INH(CH,) 
Dimethyl-      Trimethyl- 


amme. 


amine. 


This  mode  of  representation  is  convenient  in  some  cases,  but  the  amines 
and  their  salts  are  so  closely  related  to  the  ammonia-compounds  in  their 
modes  of  formation  and  transformation,  that  they  are  for  the  most  part 
more  appropriately  represented  by  formulm  derived  from  ammonia,  NH,, 
and  sal-ammoniac,  NH^Cl. 

A  great  number  of  amines  and  their  salts  have  been  obtained,  but  the 
limits  of  this  work  will  not  allow  us  to  describe  more  than  the  most  impor- 
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Unt  of  those  containing  the  radicals,  methyl,  ethyl,  amyl,  and  phenyl.  In 
describing  them  it  will  be  convenient  to  make  a  slight  departure  from  the 
natural  order,  and  commence  with  the  ethyl  bases,  which  have  been  more 
completely  studied  than  their  homologues. 


i 


BASBS  or  THX  KTHTL  SSRIES. 

BthylamiBe,  or  Sthyl-ammonia,  C.H.N  =  NH,(C,H^).— On  digesting 
ethyl  bromide  or  iodide  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia,  the  alka- 
line reaction  of  the  ammonia  gradually  disappears ;  and  on  evaporating 
the  solution  on  the  water-bath,  a  white  crystalline  mass  is  obtained,  which 
consists  chiefly  of  ethyl-ammonium  bromide  or  iodide:  NH, -f-  C.H.I  = 
NH,(C,H^)I.  On  distilling  this  salt  in  a  retort  provided  with  a  good  con- 
denser, with  caustic  lime,  the  ethylamine  is  liberated  and  distils  over : 

2NH,(C^,)I    +    CaO    =    2NH,(C,Hj)    +    H,0    Cal, 

Another  method  of  preparing  this  compound,  and,  indeed,  the  method  by 
which  it  was  first  obtained  by  Wurtz,  consists  in  submitting  ethyl  cyanate 
to  the  action  of  potassium  hydrate.  Cyanic  acid  (p.  710),  when  treated 
with  boiling  solution  of  potash,  splits  into  carbon  dioxide  and  ammonia; 
sod  ethyl  cyanate  (p.  714)  suffers  a  perfectly  analogous  decomposition, 
yielding  carbon  dioxide  and  ethylamine : 

CNHO        -f        2KH0        =        K,CO,        +        NH, 
Cyanic  acid.  Ammonia. 

CN(C,H5)0         -f    2KH0        =        K,CO,        +        NH,(C,H,) 
Ethyl  cyanate.  Ethylamine. 

Ethyl  cyanurate,  polymeric  with  the  cyanate,  likewise  gives  off  ethyl- 
amine when  boiled  with  potash. 

Ethylamine  is  a  very  mobile  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  0-6964,  at  8®  C  (46®  F  ) 
boiling  at  19»  C.  (660  F.).  The  specific  gravity  of  its  vapor  is  1-57.  It 
has  a  most  powerful  ammoniacal  odor,  and  restores  the  blue  color  to  red- 
dened litmus-paper.  It  produces  white  clouds  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
is  absorbed  by  water  with  great  avidity.  With  acids  it  forms  a  series  of 
neutral  crystallizable  salts  perfectly  analogous  to  those  of  ammonium 

Ethylamine  imitates,  moreover,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  deportment 
of  ammonia  with  metallic  salts.  It  precipitates  the  salts  of  magnesium 
aluminium,  iron,  manganese,  bismuth,  chromium,  uranium,  tin,  lead,  and 
mercury;  iinc-salts  yield  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in  excess. 
Like  ammonia,  ethylamine  dissolves  silver  chloride,  and  yields  with  cop- 
per-salts a  blue  precipiUte   which  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  ethylamine. 

V /^n  wft? /n^oT*"?  ^"^  "^^f^'®  '*^**®''  *  ^^^^®  precipitate  of  bietkyl'oxamide, 
f "^ «1qV  u  «^  ?  *lr  **  produced:  a  compound  analogous  to  oxamic  acid 
(p.  659)  has  also  been  obtained.  Ethylamine  may,  however,  be  readily 
distingnished  from  ammonia:  its  vapor  is  inflammable,  and  it  produces 

r.u  ^  i!?  K  ^''^^"f^  *  »»1^'  [NH,(C,H,)Cl],PtCl,,  crystallizing  in  golden 
scales,  which  are  rather  soluble  in  wate?.  fteated  with  chlorine,  it  yields 
emyl-ammonium  chloride  and  bichlorethyiamme,  NCLC,H„  a  yellow  liquid 
having  a  penetrating,  tear-exciting  odor  When  treated  with  potash,  it  is 
converted  into  ammonia,  potassium  acetate,  and  potassium  chloride:  NCI, 
(C,Hj)  H-  3KH0  =  C,H,KO,  +  2Ka  -f-  NH,  +  H,0. 

.*iS^^.*''"***r'9?  P?«?>ng  the  vapor  of  cyanic  acid  into  a  solution  of 
einyttmine,  the  liquid  becomes  hot,  and  deposits,  after  evaporation,  fine 
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crysUk  of  ethylurea :  C,H,N  +  CNHO  =  C,HjN,0  ==  CH^C-Hj)N,0. 
Tliis  substance,  which  may  do  viewed  as  ordinary  urea  (p.  721 ),  baTing  1 
atom  of  hydrogen  replaced  by  ethyl,  may  also  be  prepared  by  treating 
cyanic  ether  with  ammonia:  CN(C,H5)0  -f-  NH,  ss  CfiJSfi.  Ethyl-urea 
is  yery  solable  in  water  and  alcohol :  the  concentrated  aqueous  solution, 
unlike  that  of  ordinary  urea,  yields  no  precipitate  with  nitric  acid ;  but  on 
gently  eyaporating  the  mixture,  a  yery  soluble  crystalline  nitrate  of  ethyl- 
urea  is  obtained.  Boiled  with  potash,  this  substance  yields  a  mixture  of 
equivalent  quantities  of  ammonia  and  ethylamine :  CJRJffi  -f-  2KH0  = 
K,CO,  -f  NH,  -h  CjH^N. 

Biethylamina,  C4H|,N  ss  NH(C^.)|.  — A  mixture  of  the  solutions  of 
ethylamine  and  ethyl  bromide,  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  for  several  hours, 
solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  of  biethyl-ammonium  bromide :  NH^,H.  -f 
C^I^Br  =  NH,(C,H^)^r.  This  bromide,  distilled  witb  potash,  yields 
biethylamine  as  a  colorless  liquid,  still  very  alkaline,  and  soluble  in  water, 
but  less  so  than  ethylamine.  This  compound  boils  at  57*5^  C.  (135^  F.}. 
It  forms  beautifully  crystallizable  salts  with  acids.  A  solution  of  biethyl- 
ammonium  chloride  forms  with  platinic  chloride  a  very  soluble  double  salt, 
2NH,(C,U(),C1 .  PtCl^,  crystallising  in  orange-red  grains,  very  different 
from  the  orange-yellow  leaves  of  the  corresponding  ethyl-ammonium  salt. 

Bteihyl'Wta.  —  Biethylamine  behaves  with  cyanic  acid  like<ammonia  and 
ethylamine,  giving  rise  to  biethyl-urea.  A  substance  sim.ilar  to,  but  not 
identical  with,  the  former,  has  been  produced  by  the  action  of  cyanic  ether 
upon  ethylamine  :  CN(C^4)0  -f  C,H,N  =  C.H,^jO  »  C[H,(C^.)JN,0. 
The  bieth)rl-ureas  are  very  crystalhxaole,  and  readily  form  ciystalline  ni- 
trates. Boiled  with  potash,  the  biethyl-ureas  yield,  the  former  1  molecule 
of  biethylamine  and  1  molecule  of  ammonia,  C[U,(C^5).]N,0  4-  2KHO  = 
K,CO. -f- NH(C,H.), -f  MH,:  the  latter,  pure  ethyUunine,  C[H.(C^.)J 
N,0  4-  2KH0  =  K,CO,  -f  2NH,(CA)- 

Triethjlamiae,  C^H,^  =  N(C.H^y  —  The  formation  of  this  body  is  per- 
fectly analogous  to  that  of  ethylamine  and  of  biethylamine.  On  heating 
for  a  short  time  a  mixture  of  biethylamine  with  ethyl  bromide  in  a  sealed 
glass  tube,  a  beautiful  fibrous  mass  of  triethyl-ammonium  bromide  is  ob- 
tained, from  which  the  triethylamine  may  be  separated  by  potash.  Tri- 
ethylamine  is  a  colorless,  powerfully  alkaline  liquid,  boiling  at  91*>C.  (196** 
F.).  The  salts  of  this  base  crystallise  remarkably  well.  With  platinic 
chloride  it  forms  a  very  soluble  double  salt,  2NH(C,H,),C1 .  PtCl^,  which 
crystallixes  in  magnificent,  large,  orange-red  rhombs. 

The  action  of  ethyl  iodide  or  bromide  on  ammonia  gives  rise  to  the  si- 
multaneous formation  of  the  three  ethylated  bases,  which,  though  differing 
considerably  in  their  boiling  points,  can  scarcely  be  separated  by  fractional 
distillation.  The  separation  succeeds,  however,  by  digesting  the  mixture 
of  these  three  bases  with  anhydrous  ethyl  oxalate.  Ethylamine  is  thus 
converted  into  diethyloxamine : 

Ethyl  oxalate.  Ethyl-  AlcohoL  Diethyl-oxamide. 


amine. 


and  diethylamine  forms  diethyloxamate : 

CA(C,Hs),  +   NH(C.H,),  -  CH,(OH)  +  C  0  [N(C.H  1  ](OC,H,) 
Ethyl  olalate.         Dietbyl-  Alcohol.         Ethyho  diethyloxamate; 


amine. 


whereas  triethylamine  does  not  combine  with  oxalic  ether.     The  separation 
is  carried  out  in  the  fo^owiMmwujcr :  _     .    ^        ,  ^  .        . 

On diatiUiiig the  fs^'^^^'^^^  < ^^f^  o*»^*«  «Po«^  ^^ »»»- 
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tore  of  etlijl  bases  in  the  water-bath,  pure  triethylamine  passes  oyer ;  and 
on  treniing  the  residue  with  boiling  water,  diethyloxamide  is  disaolred, 
while  ethjl  diethyloxamate  remains  as  an  insoluble  layer  floating  upon  the 
hot  solution :  it  may  be  separated  by  a  tap-funnel.  Diethyloxamide  treated 
with  potash  yields  pure  ethylamine,  while  pure  diethylamine  is  obtained 
by  treating  ethylic  diethyloxamate  with  the  same  reagent. 

Tetrathyl-ammoninm  Hydrate,  CsH-jNO  =r  N(C,H.)4(0H).— When  anhy- 
drous triethylamine  is  mixed  with  ary  ethyl  iodide,  a  powerful  reaction 
ensues,  the  mixture  enters  into  ebullition,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a 
white  crystalline  mass  of  tetrethyl-ammonium  iodide :  N(C,H^)s  -f-  ^s^&I 
=  N(C,Hj)^I.  This  iodide  is  readily  soluble  in  hot  water,  from  which  it 
crystallises  on  cooling  in  beautiful  crystals  of  considerable  size.  This  sub- 
stance is  not  decomposed  by  potash :  it  may  be  boiled  with  the  alkali  for 
hours  without  yielding  a  trace  of  Tolatile  base.  The  iodine  may,  however, 
be  readily  removed  by  treating  the  solution  with  silver-salts.  If  in  this 
case  silver  sulphate  or  nitrate  be  used,  we  obtain,  together  with  silver 
iodide,  the  sulphate  or  nitrate  of  tetrethyl-ammonium, which  crystallizes  on 
evaporation :  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  iodide  be  treated  with  freshly  pre- 
cipitated silver  oxide,  the  hydrate  of  tetrethyl-ammonium  itself  is  sepa- 
rated. On  filtering  off  the  silver  precipitate,  a  clear  colorless  liquid  is  ob- 
tained, which  contains  the  isolated  base  in  solution.  It  has  a  strongly  alka- 
line reaction,  and  intensely  bitter  taste.  The  solution  of  tetrethyl-ammo- 
nium hydrate  has  a  remarkable  analogy  to  potash  and  soda.  Like  these 
substances,  it  destroys  the  epidermis  and  saponifies  fatty  substances,  with 
formation  of  true  soaps.  With  metallic  salts  it  exhibits  exactly  the  same 
reactions  as  potash.  On  evaporating  a  solution  of  the  base  in  a  vacuum, 
long  slender  needles  are  deposited,  which  are  evidently  the  hydrate  with 
an  additional  amount  of  crystallisation  water.  After  some  time  these  nee- 
dles disappear  again,  and  a  semi-solid  mass  is  left,  which  is  the  hydrate 
of  tetrethyl-ammonium.  A  concentrated  solution  of  this  substance  in 
water  may  be  boiled  without  decomposition,  but  on  heating  the  dry  sub- 
stance, it  is  decomposed  into  pure  triethylamine,  water,  and  defiant  gas : 

N(CA)4(0H)      =r      H,0      -f-      N(C,H,),      +      C,H,. 

Tetrethyl-ammonium  hydrate  forms  neutral  salts  with  acids.  These  salts 
are  mostly  very  soluble ;  several  yield  beautiful  crystals.  The  platinum- 
salt,  2N^C,Hj).Cl .  PtCl^,  forms  orange-yellow  octohedrons,  which  are  about 
as  soluble  as  the  corresponding  potassio-platinic  salt. 


BABB8  OF  THE  MBTHTL  SERIES. 

Methylamine,  CHsN=NH,(CH,).  — The  formation  and  the  method  of  pre- 
paring this  compound  from  methyl  cyanate  are  perfectly  analogous  to  those 
of  ethylamine  (p.  786):  however,  methylamine  being  a  gas  at  the  common 
temperature,  it  is  necessary  to  cool  the  receiver  by  a  freezing  mixture. 
The  distillate,  which  is  an  aqueous  solution  of  methylamine,  is  saturated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  A  crystalline  residue 
is  thus  obtained,  consisting  of  methylammonium  chloride,  and  this,  when 
distilled  with  dry  lime,  yields  methylamine  gas,  which,  like  ammonia  gas, 
must  be  collected  over  mercury.  It  is  distinguished  from  ammonia  by  a 
slightly  fishy  odor,  and  by  the  facility  with  which  it  burns.  Methylamine 
is  liquefied  at  about  — 18^:  its  sp.  gr.  is  1-08.  This  substance  is  the  most 
soloble  of  all  gases;  at  12^0.  (64<' F.),  one  volume  of  water  absorbs  1040 

e2« 
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Tolumes  of  the  gM.  It  Is  likewise  rery  readily  absorbed  by  oharooaL  In 
its  chemical  deportment  with  acids  and  other  substances,  methylamine 
resembles  in  every  respect  ammonia  and  ethylamine.  Methylamine  ap- 
pears to  be  produced  in  a  great  number  of  processes  of  destructiTc  distilla- 
tion :  it  has  been  formed  by  distilling  several  of  the  natural  organic  bases, 
such  as  codeine,  morphine,  caffeine,  and  seyeral  others,  with  caustic  potash ; 
frequently  a  mixture  of  seTeral  bases  is  produced  in  this  manner. 

Among  the  numerous  derivatiTes  already  obtained  with  this  snbstaaee, 
metkyl-urta,  CH,(qH,)N,0,  bmetkyl-urea,  CH,(CH,)^,0,  and  metkyl-etkyl' 
urea,  CHjCH,)(C,H^}N,U,  may  be  mentioned.  The  latter  substance  has  been 
produced  by  the  action  of  ethyl  cyanate  upon  methylamine.  A  series  of 
platinum-bases,  analogous  to  those  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia 
upon  platinous  chloride  (p.  426),  have  likewise  been  obtained  with  methyl- 
amine. 

BimeUiylaBiine,  C,Hf  N=NH(CH3)r  —  This  compound,  isomeric  with  ethyl- 
amine, is  prepared  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  methyl  iodide.  Its  sepa- 
ration from  the  methylamine  and  trimethylamine  simultaneously  formed,  is 
aocomplished  by  means  of  oxalic  ether  (p.  785). 

Trimethylamine,  C,H^  =•  N(CH,),.  —  This  substance  is  readily  obtained 
in  a  state  of  perfect  purity,  by  submitting  tetramethyl-ammonium  hydrate 
to  the  action  of  heat.  It  is  gaseous  at  the  common  temperature,  but  lique- 
fies at  about  90^  C.  (194^  F.),  to  a  mobile  liquid  of  very  powerfully  alkalitte 
reaction.  Trimethylamine  produces  very  soluble  salts  with  acids.  The 
platinum-salt,  2NH(CH,)gCl .  PtCl^,  is  likewise  very  soluble,  and  crystallises 
m  splendid  orange-red  octohedrons.  According  to  Mr.  Winkles,  large  quan- 
tities of  trimethylamine  are  found  in  the  liquor  in  which  salt  herrings  are 
preserved. 

Tetramethyl-ammonium  Hydrate,  C.Hi^NO  =  N(CHs]4(0H).— The  corre- 
sponding iodide  may  be  obtained  by  adding  methyl  iodiae  to  trimethylamine. 
The  two  substances  unite  with  a  sort  of  explosion.  The  same  iodide  is 
prepared,  howerer,  with  less  difficulty,  simply  by  digesting  methyl  iodide 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia.  In  this  reaction  a  mixture  of  the 
iodides  of  ammonium,  methyl-ammonium,  bimethyl-ammonium,  trimethyl- 
ammonium,  and  tetramethyl-ammonium  is  produced.  The  first  and  last 
compounds  are  formed  in  largest  quantity,  and  may  be  separated  by  crys- 
tallisation, the  iodide  of  tetramethyl-ammonium  being  but  sparingly  soluble 
in  water.  From  the  iodide  the  base  itself  is  separated  by  means  of  silver 
oxide.  Its  properties  are  similar  to  those  of  the  corresponding  ethyl-com- 
pound. It  differs,  however,  from  tetrethyl-ammonium  hydrate  in  its  be- 
havior when  heated  (p.  787),  yielding  trimethylamine  and  pure  methyl 
alcohol,  N(CH«)40H8N(GH,),-fCH,(0H). 


BABES  or  THB  ABITL  SBRIX8. 

The  formation  of  these  bodies  being  perfectly  analogous  to  that  of  the 
corresponding  terms  in  the  ethyl  series,  we  refer  to  the  fuller  statement 
given  on  page  785,  and  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief  description  of  their 
principal  properties. 

Amylamine,  C.Hi^N  =  NH,(C5H|,),  is  a  colorless  liquid  of  peculiar,  pene- 
trating, aromatic  odor,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  to  which  it  imparte  a 
strong  alkaline  reaction.  With  the  acids  it  forms  crystalline  salts,  which 
have  a  fatty  lustre.     Amylamine  boils  at  93^  C.  (199**  F.). 

An  an^lamme-urem  has  been  prepared. 
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Bitmylsni&e,  Cj^H^N  =r  NH(C5H|j),. — ^An  aromatic  liquid,  less  soluble 
in  water,  and  less  alkaline  than  amylamine.  It  boils  at  about  170^  C. 
(838»  F.). 

Triamylamine,  C»H„N  =  N(C5H„)g. — A  colorless  liquid,  of  properties 
similar  to  those  of  3ie  two  preceding  bases,  but  boiling  at  257^  C.  (495°  F.). 
The  salts  of  triamylamine  are  Terj  sparingly  soluble  in'  water,  and  fuse» 
when  heated,  to  colorless  liquids,  floating  upon  water. 

Tetramyl-ammoninm  Hydrate,  C^H^NO  =  N(C,H,|)40H.— This  sub- 
stance is  far  less  soluble  than  the  corresponding  bases  of  the  methyl  and 
ethyl  series,  and  separates  as  an  oily  layer  on  adding  potash  to  the  aque- 
ous solution.  On  eraporating  the  solution  in  an  atmosphere  free  from  car- 
bonic acid,  the  alkali  may  be  obtained  in  splendid  crystals  of  considerable 
sise.  When  submitted  to  distillation,  it  splits  into  water,  triamylamine,  and 
amylene : 

N(C,H,,)«OH       =       H,0       +        N(C,Hu),       +       Cfly^ 

In  addition  to  the  bases  already  enumerated,  the  following  ha^e  been  ob- 
tained by  analogous  processes,  viz.,  treatment  of  the  iodides  of  the  corre- 
sponding alcohol-radicals  with  ammonia:  propylamine,  C,Hj^N,  hexal- 
smine,  C.H^N,  heptylamine,  C.H..N,  octylamine,  C.H,gN,  and  nonylamine, 
CgH„N. 


BASES  OJ  THE  AROMATIO  SERIES. 

In  speaking  of  the  aromatic  hydrocarbons,  we  have  explained  that  each 
of  the  hydrocarbons  homologous  with  benzene  may  be  regarded  as  a  com- 
pound of  phenyl  with  one  or  more  alcohol-radicals  of  the  methyl  series, 
and  may  give  rise  to  two  series  of  derivatives,  accordingly  as  the  hydro- 
gen in  the  phenyl  or  in  the  alcohol-radical  is  replaced :  thus  from  toluene 
or  methyl-phenyl,  C^H,  .CH,,  are  derived  chlorotoluene,  C.H^Cl.  CHg,  iso- 
meric with  benzyl  chloride,  C^U^.  CH.Cl,  —  and  cresol,  C0H4OH  .  GH,,  iso- 
meric with  benzyl  alcohol,  CgHg .  GH,OH.  Each  of  these  hydrocarbons 
can  in  like  manner  yield  two  isomeric  bases,  accordingly  as  an  atom  of  hy- 
drogen in  one  part  or  the  other  of  its  molecule  is  replaced  by  amidogen, 
NH,:  thus  from  toluene  are  derived  two  bases  containing  C^H^N,  vis. : 

C,H4(NH,) .  CH,  C,Hj .  CHjNH, 

Toluidine.  Benzylamine. 

The  second  of  these,  benzylamine,  is  analogous  in  its  mode  of  formation, 
and  all  its  principal  characters,  to  the  bases  of  the  methyl  series,  and  may 
be  represented  by  the  formula  NH|(C7H7),  derived  from  ammonia  by  sub- 
stitution of  the  univalent  radical,  benzyl,  C7H7,  for  hydrogen.  But  tolu- 
idine is  formed  in  a  different  manner,  viz.,  by  the  action  of  reducing  agents 
on  nitrotoluene,  and  differs  in  its  chemical  relations  from  benzylamine, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  cresol  from  benzyl  alcohol,  being  altogether  a 
lees  active  substance. 

Xylidine,  CgH^N  =  C,Hj,(NH,)  .  (CH,), ;  cumidine,  CgH^N  =  CgH^ 
(NH,) .  CyHf,  ana  cymidine,  CigHj^N,  bases  nomologous  with  toluidine,  are 
obtained  in  like  manner  from  the  nitro-derivstives  of  the  corresponding 
hydrocarbons.      The  corresponding  bases  homologous  with  benzylamine 

have  not  yet  been  obtained. 

» 

Aniline,  CgHfN.  —  There  is  but  one  aromatic  monamine  containing  six 

atoms  of  carbon,  vis.,  aniline,  CgH.N ;  and  this  may  be  regarded  indiffcr- 

f  H 
ently,  either  as  amidobemene,  CfiJi^VL^,  or  as  phenylamine,  N  <  p  'it  ,  that 
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18  to  uj,  as  a  lower  bomologue  either  of  tolnidine  or  beniylamiiie.  The 
two  formulas  just  giTen  are  in  fact  identical ;  and  moreover  aniline,  both 
in  its  modes  of  formation  and  in  its  properties,  exhibits  resemblances,  on 
the  one  hand  to  toluidine  and  its  homologues,  and  on  the  other  to  beniyl- 
amine  and  the  monamines  of  the  methjrlic  series. 
Aniline  is  produced:  1.  By  heating  phenol  with  ammonia  in  sealed  tubes: 

CeH,(OH)        +        NH,        =        H,0        +        NH,(CeH5). 

2,  By  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  other  reducing  agents  on  nitro- 
benzene: 

CgH^CNO,)     +    8H^    »    2H,0    +     S,    +    CeH^CNHJ. 

The  first  of  these  reactions  exhibits  the  relation  of  aniline  to  bensylamine: 
the  second,  its  relation  to  toluidine. — 8.  By  the  action  of  caustic  potash 
upon  Indigo: 

CgHjNO   +   4KH0   +   H,0   =   CeH^N  =  2C0,K,  +   2Hy 
Indigo.  Aniline. 

The  name  aniline  indicates  the  relation  of  this  compound  to  the  indigo 
group,  the  botanical  name  of  the  indigo-plant  being  Indigofera  ami. 

Preparation. — 1.  From  indigo. — Powdered  indigo  boiled  with  a  highly 
concentrated  solution  of  potassium  hydrate  dissolves,  with  eyolution  of  hy- 
drogen, to  a  brownish-red  liquid  containing  anthranilic  acid.  If  this  mat- 
ter be  transferred  to  a  retort  and  still  further  heated,  it  swells  up  and  gives 
off  aniline,  which  condenses  in  the  form  of  oily  drops  in  the  neck  of  the 
retort  and  in  the  receiver.  Separated  from  the  ammoniaeal  water  by  which 
it  is  accompanied,  and  redistilled,  it  is  obtained  nearly  colorless. 

2.  In  order  to  prepare  aniline  from  nitrobenxene  (see  p.  495),  this  sub- 
stance is  submitted  to  a  process  discovered  by  Zinin,  which  has  proved  a 
very  abundant  source  of  artificial  organic  bases.  An  alcoholic  solution  of 
nitrobenzene  is  treated  with  ammonia  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  until  after 
some  hours  a  precipitation  of  sulphur  takes  place.  The  brown  liquid  is 
now  again  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  process  repeated 
until  sulphur  is  no  longer  separated.  The  reaction  may  be  remarkably 
accelerated  by  occasionally  heating  or  distilling  the  mixture.  The  liquid 
is  then  mixed  with  excess  of  acid,  filtered,  boiled  to  expel  alcohol  and  un- 
altered nitrobenzene,  and  then  distilled  with  excess  of  caustic  potash. 

If  the  aniline  be  required  quite  pure,  it  must  be  converted  into  oxalate, 
the  salt  several  times  crystallised  from  alcohol,  and  again  decomposed  by 
potash. 

B^champ  has  shown  that  the  reduction  of  nitrobensehe  may  be  effected 
even  more  conveniently  by  the  action  of  ferrous  acetate.  The  distillation  of 
one  part  of  nitrobenzene,  one  part  of  acetic  acid,  and  one  and  a  half  part 
of  iron  filings,  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  the  best  process  for  preparing  aniline.'**' 
The  mass  swells  violently,  and  very  capacious  retorts  are  required. 

Aniline  exists  among  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  coal,  and  probably 
of  other  organic  matters:  it  is  formed  in  the  distillation  of  anthranilic  acid, 
and  occasionally  in  other  reactions. 

Aniline,  when  pure,  forms  a  thin,  oily,  colorless  liquid,  of  faint  vinons 
odor,  and  aromatic,  burning  taste.  It  is  very  volatile,  but  has,  neverthe* 
le88,a  high  boiling  point  (182®C.  [260*>  F,]).  In  the  air  it  gradually  becomes 
yellow  or  brown,  and  acquires  a  resinous  consistence.  Its  density  is  1  -028. 
Water  dissolves  aniline  to  a  certain  extent,  and  also  forms  with  it  a  kind  of 
hydrate:  alcohol  and  ether  are  miscible  with  it  in  all  proportions.     It  is 

•  Accordini;  to  Schenrer-Kestner,  the  treRtmont  of  nitTot>enz«iM  with  a  very  large  quantity 
of  iron  filings  and  acetic  acid  ivprodncee  lienzene  aiid  auimouia. 
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desiitate  of  alkaline  reaction  to  test-paper,  but  is  quite  remarkable  for  the 
number  and  beauty  of  the  crystallizable  compounds  which  it  forms  with 
acids.  Two  extraordinary  reactions  characterize  this  body  and  distinguish 
it  from  all  others  —  viz.,  that  with  chromic  acid,  and  that  with  solution  of 
calcium  hypochlorite.  The  former  gives  with  aniline  a  deep-greenish  or 
bluish-black  precipitate,  and  the  latter  an  extremely  beautiful  violet-colored 
compound,  the  fine  tint  of  which  is,  however,  very  soon  destroyed.  When 
nitrous  acid  is  passed  into  aniline,  or  when  aniline  hydrochloride  is  treated 
with  silver  nitrate,  water  and  phenol  are  produced,  and  nitrogen  is  evolved : 

CgH^      +      NO^      =      C^HgO      +      H,0      +      Ny 

On  the  other  hand,  when  nitrous  acid  is  passed  through  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  aniline,  2  molecules  of  aniline  are  linked  together,  8  stems  of  the 
hydrogen  being  replaced  by  1  atom  of  nitrogen.  Azodiphenyldiamine,  the 
substance  thus  produced,  contains  OuH^Nf.  The  following  equation  re- 
presents its  formation : 

2qgH,N        +        NO^        a        CuH,|N,        +        2H,0. 

By  treatment  of  azodiphenyldiamine  with  nitrous  acid,  the  same  change  is 
repeated  once  more,  three  additional  atoms  of  hydrogen  being  again  re- 
placed by  one  of  nitrogen,  whereby  a  new  substance,  C|,HgN^,  is  formed 
according  to  the  equation : 

C,,HuN,        +        NO,H        =        CijH^N,        +        2Efi. 

Tbia  body  is  remarkable  for  the  violence  with  which,  like  fulminate  of 
silver,  it  explodes.  Griess,  who  discovered  these  substances,  has  succeeded 
in  obtaining  similar  compounds  from  several  others  of  the  basic  derivatives 
of  aniline. 

Paranilme,  —  In  the  manufacture  of  aniline  upon  a  large  scale,  several 
bases,  having  much  higher  boiling  points  than  aniline,  are  formed ;  among 
them  there  is  a  beautifully  crystalline  compound  called  paraniline,  poly- 
meric with  aniline  and  represented  by  the  formula  Oj^H^N,  =  2C.H^N. 
It  forms  two  series  of  salts,  of  which  the  hydrochlorides,  C|j(H^^N| .  HCl  and 
^is^H^fl  *  "^HCl,  may  be  quoted  as  examples. 


SubstUutum'products  of  AntUns, 

Under  the  head  of  indigo,  a  product  of  oxidation  of  this  substance  will 
be  noticed,  to  which  the  name  uatin  has  been  given.  When  isatin  is  dis- 
tilled with  an  exceedingly  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potash,  it  is,  like 
indigo,  resolved  into  aniline,  carbon  dioxide,  and  free  hydrogen.  In  like 
manner,  chloritatin  and  dichloritatin,  similarly  treated,  yield  products  anal- 
ogous to  aniline,  but  containing  one  or  two  atoms  of  chlorine  respectively 
in  the  place  of  hydrogen.  The  ekloraniline,  C^H^CIN,  and  dichloraniline, 
CfHfC^N,  thus  produced,  cannot,  however,  be  obtained  by  the  direct  action 
of  chlorine  upon  aniline,  thus  differing  from  ordinary  substitution-com- 
pounds ;  but  aniline  may  be  reproduced  from  them  by  the  same  reagent 
that  is  capable  of  reconverting  chloracetic  acid  into  ordinary  acetic  acid  — 
namely,  an  amalgam  of  potassium  or  sodium  (see  p.  613).  They  are  the 
first  eases  on  record  of  organic  bases  containing  chlorine. 

Chloraniline  forms  large,  colorless  octohedrons,  having  exactly  the  odor 
and  taste  of  aniline,  very  volatile,  and  easily  fusible  :  it  distils  without  de- 
composition at  a  high  temperature,  and  burns,  when  strongly  heated,  with 
a  red  smoky  flame  with  greenish  border.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  in- 
different to  vegetable  colors,  and,  except  in  being  solid  at  common  tempera- 
tares,  resembles  aniline  in  the  closest  manner.     It  forms  numerous  and 
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l>e»uUftil  oiTtUUiiable  salU,    If  wiiUiie  be  treated  with  chlorine  irma,  the 

Trl'^lxS^J^^'^^^l'-  ri*^~^r  ^'"^^^'N'  *»^'"«  produced,  •  ^atile 
crystalline  body  which  has  no  longer  any  basic  properties.  The  corre- 
sponding  bromine  compounds  hare  also  been  formed  and  described 

AVr«iittw  aH.(NO,)N.— This  compound  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
ammonium  »ulpEide  on  dinitrobenienc,  C.H,(NO,),  (p.  496).  The  attempte 
to  prepare  it  directly  from  aniUne  by  means  of  iitr\c  acidVere  unaucccW- 
ful,  the  principal  product  being  usually  picric  acid.  It  forms  yellow 
acicular  cryst^s.  but  Uttle  soluble  in  cold  water,  although  easily  diLoWed 
by  alcohol  and  ether.  When  warmed  it  exhales  an  aromatic  odor,  and 
melts.  At  a  higher  temperature  it  distils  unchanged.  By  very  gentle  heat 
It  may  be  sublimed  without  fiision.  It  U  heayier  than  wate?.  does  not 
affect  test-paper,  and  like  chlor-  and  brom-aniline  faiUi  to  give  with  cal- 
cium hypochlorite  the  characterisUc  reaction  of  the  normal  compound. 
Nitranihne  forms  crystalliiable  salts,  of  which  the  hydrochloride  is  the 
best  known. 

Diphenylamnt,  NH(QHg)«  is  produced  by  the  distillation  of  triphenyl- 
roeaniline  (aniline  blue).  It  is  a  crystalline  body,  melting  at  46*»  C.  { 1 13®  F  ) 
to  a  yellow  oil,  which  boils  constantly  at  310«C.  (690«  F  ).  A  substance 
possessing  the  composiUon  of  tr^haiylamme,  Ci,H„N,  but  probably  not  con- 
nected with  the  phenyl  series,  is  formed  by  submitting  the  compound  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  cinnamic  aldehyde  upon  ammonium  sulphite  to  de- 
structive distillation,  together  with  an  excess  of  lime. 

Cyananiliru  is  formed  by  the  action  of  cyanogen  upon  aniline :  it  is  a 
crystalline  substance  capable  of  combining  with  acids  like  aniline,  but  very 
prone  to  decomposition.  It  contains  C,^H„N,  =r  (C,H,N),.Cyy  and  L 
therefore  a  compound  of  cyanogen  with  aniline,  not  a  substitution-deri- 
vative. 

Derivativti  of  Aniline  contammg  Aleohol-radicalt. — By  treating  aniline  with 
iodide  or  bromide  of  methyl,  ethyl,  &o.,  in  different  proportions,  bases  are 
obtained  in  which  the  hydrogen  of  the  aniline  is  more  or  less  replaced  by 
those  radicals.  Ethylaniline,  C,H^(C,H5)N,  or  NH(C,H,)(C,H,),  and  bietkyl- 
aniUne,  N(C,H,),(C,H5),  are  liquids  greatly  resembling  aniUne ;  the  former 
boils  at  204«C.  (899<>F.);  the  latter  at  218-6o  C.  (416<'F.).  Ethvlaniline 
treated     "^         '•"•"-''"-*''"•  "'^     -     '■        '       "       ' 

(Ci   .  .  . 

tion  with  potash.  It  is  an  aromatic  oil  boiling  at  262^  C.  (604<»  F.).  When 
treated  with  methyl  iodide,  it  is  converted  into  iodide  of  methfl-ethyl-amyl- 
phenylammonium,  N(CH,){C,H.)(C5H„){C0ll5)I,  from  which  the  correspond- 
ing hydrate,  N(CH3KC,Hj)(C4H„){C,H5) .  OH,  may  be  obtained  by  treat- 
ment with  silver  oxide  and  water.  This  hydrate  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
powerfully  alkaline,  and  has  an  extremely  bitter  taste. 

Many  other  substitution-derivatives  of  aniline  may  be  obtained  in  a  simi- 
lar manner. 

Tolnidine,  C^H^N,  or  Amidotoliiette,  C^H^CNH,)  =  C.H^fNH,) .  CH,.— This 
base  is  homologous  with  aniline,  and  is  obtained,  similarly  to  the  latter,  by 
the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  or  ferrous  acetate  on  nitrotoluene,  C,H^(NO.). 

It  forms  colorless  platy  crystals,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  easily 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils :  it  is  heavier  than  water,  has  an  aromatic  taste 
and  odor,  and  a  very  feeble  alkaline  reaction.  At  40*  C.  (104*»  F.)  it  melta, 
and  nt  206®-206**  C.  (402®  F.),  boils  and  distils  unchanged.  It  forms  well- 
cry  stall!  led  salts,  but  is  nevertheless  a  weak  base,  and,  according  to  Wanklyn, 
is  absolutely  incapable  of  neutralising  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  forms  sub- 
stitution-derivatives similar  to  those  of  aniline ;  those  containing  methyl 
and  its  homologues  are  more  basic  than  toluidine  itself. 
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BeniyUmiiiA,  C^H^ .  CH,(NH,)  or  J^EM^^U^). — This  oompound,  isomerio 
with  toluidine,  is  obtaineu,  together  witu  dibenzylamine,  NH(CtH7)2,  and 
tribenzylamine,  N^CfHf)^,  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  ammonia  on  benzyl 
chloride,  CfH^.  CU,C1  (p.  496),  the  mode  of  formation  of  these  bases  being 
exactly  analogous  to  that  of  methylamine  and  its  homologues,  and  alto- 
gether different  from  that  of  toluidine. 

Benzylamine  is  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  182<'-183<>  C.  (ZQO^  F.)  (23<> 
C.  (73^  F.)  lower  than  toluidine).  It  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  water, 
and  is  separated  therefrom  by  potash.  It  is  a  much  stronger  base  than 
toloidine ;  absorbs  carbon  dioxide  rapidly,  forming  a  crystalline  carbonate ; 
anitea  readily  with  other  acids,  producing  rise  of  temperature ;  and  fumes 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  hydrochloride  crystallizes  in  striated  tables ; 
the  platinochlorlde,  2NH,(CfH.)Cl .  PtCl4,  in  orange-colored  laminie. 

Xylidiiu,  C,H„N  =  C,H,(NH,)  .  (CHJ„  Cumidine,  C,HuN,  or  probably 
CgH^(NH,) .  CgHj,  and  Cymidine^  Ci^H^N,  or  C,9H„(NH2),  homologous  with 
toluidine,  are  obtained  in  like  manner  by  reduction  of  the  corresponding 
nitro-deriTatiyes.  Xylidine  boils  at  2\i?-2\&*  C.  (417'>-420<>F.) ;  cumidine 
at  225»  C.  (4d7»  F.) ;  cymidine  at  250»  C.  (482o  F.).  Xylidine  and  cumidine 
form  well-crystallized  salts. 

The  isomers  of  these  three  bases,  homologous  with  benzylamine,  hare 
not  yet  been  obtained. 

VaphthaUdine,  C,pH^=C,oH/NH.),  is  interesting,  as  being  one  of  the 
first  compounds  of  its  kind  produced  by  Zinin's  process.  It  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  ammonium  sulphide  upon  an  alcoholic  solution  of  nitro-naph^ 
thaUne,  one  of  the  numerous  products  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon 
naphthalene,  CigHo.  When  pure  it  forms  colorless  silky  needles,  fusible,  and 
volatile  without  uecomposition.  It  has  a  powerful,  not  disagreeable  odor, 
and  burning  taste,  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in 
alcohol  and  ether ;  the  solution  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  Naphthalidine 
forms  numerous  crystalline  salts. 
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These  are  bases  derived  from  two  or  three  molecules  of  ammonia,  N,H^ 
and  N^Hg,  by  substitution  of  bivalent  and  trivalent  alcohol-radicals  for  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen.  A  portion  of  the  hydrogen  may  at  the 
same  time  be  replaced  by  univalent  alcohol-radicals.  Diamines  are  formed 
by  the  action  of  the  chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides  of  the  diatomic  alco- 
hol-radicals on  ammonia.  The  examination  of  these  compounds  is  far  from 
being  complete. 

Ethkhc-diaminc  and  Dixthenx-diamine. — The  action  of  ammonia  upon 
ethene  dibromide  is  very  complex ;  but  among  the  products  of  the  reaction 
there  are  invariably  present  the  hydrobromides  of  two  bases  which  are 
derived  from  two  molecules  of  ammonia,  viz.,  ethene-diamine,  C2HgN.  = 
Ji^(CJELY^a„  an  oily  liquid  boiling  at  117<>C.  (242«  F.),  and  diethene-dia- 
mine,  (>4H,0N,  =  ^JS^j^iY^^v  ^  crystalline  solid,  boiling  at  a  high  tem- 
perature. The  formation  of  these  bodies,  which  saturate  two  equivalents 
of  acid,  may  be  represented  by  the  following  equations  : 

2NH,  +     (C^HO'^Br,  =  [N,(C,H,)'/HJ'/Br^  and 

4NH,  +  2(C,H4)'^Br,  =  [N,{C,H4)'%HJ'^Br,   +   2NH4Br. 

Distillation  with  potash  separates  the  biases  from  t)ies9  salts,  potassium 
bromide  being  formed  at  the  same  time. 
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By  tlie  action  of  eibjl  iodide  upon  ethene-diamine  and  diethene-diaaiine, 
two  series  of  eihylated  deriTatives  hare  been  obtained.  We  can  here  give 
only  the  names  and  formulsa  of  the  iodides: 

B<ue»  derived  from  Ethene-diamine. 


Iodide  of  Ethene-diammonium    .     .     . 
Iodide  of  Diethjl-ethene-diammoniom. 
Iodide  of  Tetrethyl-ethene-diammonium 
Iodide  of  Pentethyl-ethene-diammonium 
Iodide  of  Hexethyl-ethene-diammoniom 


[Sap- 


N,H,(C.H,)"(C,H.)J"lr 


Batee  derived  from  Dieihene-^Hamine. 

Iodide  of  Diethene-diammonium  •     .    .     [N.H4(C,H4)^M^^4 

Iodide  of  Diethyl-diethene-<"  *  **"'  "  ^ "^^  '^ 

Iodide  of  Triethyl-diethene- 

lodide  of  Tetrethyl-diethene^liammonium 

DnBTHiHi-TBiAMiKi  AND  Tbixthxnb-tbiamihb. — Moro  recently  two 
other  bases  have  been  separated  from  the  product  of  the  action  of  ethene 
dibromide  upon  ammonia,  Tis.,  diethene  triamine,  (C|H4)^^N^  and  tri- 
ethene-triamine,  (C,H4),H,Ng.  The  formation  of  these  oodies,  which  satu- 
rate 8  equivalents  of  acid,  may  be  represented  by  the  following  equations : 

4NH,  +  2{C,H,)//Br,  =  rN,(C,HJ'',H,y'/Br,  +    NH^Br 
6NH,  +  8(C^J''Br,  =r  [N,(C,HJ'',Hg]''''Br,  +  SNH^br. 

BlPHIHTL-XTHKHI-niAMIWC,     1X^^(0^^^)  ^^  (C^E^)^     and      DlPHK]r?X-DI- 

XTHaNK-DiAMiNK,  N,(C,IL)^^,(C0Hj)..  —  Aulliue,  when  submitted  to  the  ac- 
tion of  ethene  bromide,  C^H^Br^  solidifies  to  a  crystalliue  mass,  from  which 
potash  separates  two  crystalline  bases,  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
ether,  but  insoluble  in  water.  If  a  large  quantity  of  ethene  bromide  be 
made  to  act  upon  a  comparatiTely  small  quantity  of  aniline,  the  new  salt 
contains  the  hydrobromide  of  diphenyl-ethene-diamine,  or  ethene-dianaline, 
C^HmN,  .  2HBr  =  2C,H.N  -f  C^H^Br^  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  aiiiline 
be  employed  in  excess,  nydrobromide  of  diethene-dianiline,  or  diphenyl- 
dietheneHliamine,  0,gH,,N, .  2HBr,  is  formed,  together  with  hydrobromide 
of  aniUne :  4C,H,N  -f-  2C,H4Br,  s  C^H,^, .  2HBr  -f  2(C,H^  .  HBr). 

MaTHENTL-DiPHxvTL-niAMiNB,  C^H,,N,  =  NJEI(CH)'''(C,H5),,  also  called 
Formylritniiine.  —  A  mixture  of  aniline  and  chloroform  exposed  in  sealed 
tubes  to  a  temperature  of  180^  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass,  consisting 
of  aniline  hydrochloride  and  the  hydrochloride  of  methenyl-diphenyl-dia- 
mine: 

4C,H^N  +  CHCl,  «=s  2(C,H^N .  HCl)  +  C„HuN, .  Ha 

By  washing  with  cold  water,  the  aniline  hydrochloride  is  remoTed,  and  the 
residue,  treated  with  potash,  yields  the  diatomic  base  in  a  state  of  purity. 
It  is  crystalline,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

Phbntlbne-diamine,  C,H,N,  =  N,H.(C,H^J''.  —  This  base  is  formed  by 
treating  dinitrobenzene  with  acetic  acid  and  iron  filings,  C.H4(N0,),  4-  6H, 
=  4H,0  4-  C,HjNy  like  aniline  from  mononitrobenxene.  Freshly  distilled, 
pbenylene-diamine  presents  itself  as  a  slightly-colored,  heavy  oil,  which, 
like  phenylamine,  has  a  tendency  to  assume  a  brown  color  on  exposure  to 
the  air.  The  base  gradually  solidifies  into  a  mass  of  crystals,  which  be- 
come hard  and  white  by  washing  with  ether.  The  melting  point  of  pheny- 
Icne-diamine  is  68®  C.  (146°  FO.  the  boiling  point  near  280«  C.  (686»  F.) ; 
it  distils  without  aUer«ti«Mi-    4iM«liitaaoa  is  -^^iry  soluble  in  wnter  and 
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alcahol,  less  soluble  in  ether.  It  combines  with  2  moleoules  of  aoid,  form- 
ing well  crystallized,  rather  soluble  salts. 

The  distillation  of  dinitrotoluene  and  dinitrocumene  with  aoetio  aoid  and 
iron  filings  produces  the  corresponding  bases,  toluylene-diamine,  0,11,^^^ 
and  cumylene-diamine,  CgH,^,,  which  in  their  properties  and  chemical 
deportmeut  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  phenylene-diamine. 

Cakbodxphxhtl-tuaxikb,  o&  Milaitiliki,  CuH„N,=N,4  C**       . — The 

action  of  dry  cyanogen  chloride  upon  anhydrous  aniline  gives  rise  to  the 
formation  of  a  resinous  substance,  which  is  the  hydrochloride  of  melani- 
line.  Dissolved  in  water  and  mixed  with  potash,  the  above  salt  yields  me- 
laniline  in  the  form  of  an  oil,  which  rapidly  solidifies  to  a  beautiful  crys- 
talline mass.  The  following  equation  represents  its  formation :  2C.H.N  -4- 
CNCl  =  C^Hi^NjCl. 

Melamline  treated  with  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  or  nitric  acid,  yields 
basic  Bubstitntion-produets,  in  which  invariably  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  are 
replaced.  It  combines  with  two  equivalents  of  cyanogen,  and  forms  salts 
with  acids,  most  of  which  are  crystallizable. 

CABBOTBIPHBNTL-TRtAMINB,  OB  PhBNTL-MBLANXLXNE,  CigH^fN.  =;  NjH^Ov 

(C^Hg),. — Aniline,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  carbon  tetrachloride  at  a 
temperature  of  15/09  C.  (802^  F.),  solidifies  into  a  resinous  mass,  consisting 
of  a  mixture  of  the  hydrochlorides  of  rosaniline  (p.  746),  and  of  several 
other  bases,  from  which,  by  appropriate  treatment,  a  beautiful  basic  com- 
pound may  be  extracted,  constituted  as  above.  The  formation  of  this  body, 
which  in  its  properties  closely  resembles  melaniline,  may  be  represented 
by  the  equation : 

eCeH^N    +    CCI4    =    8(C,H^N.HC1)    -f    C„H„N,.  HCl. 

Melaniline  is  sometimes  represented  as  cyano-diphenyl-diamine,  N.Hg 

!CN)(C,H.),  and  phenyl-melaniline  as  cyano-triphenyl-diamine,  N,H,r(;N) 
Cf Hg), ;  but  these  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  true  formuIsD  of  diamines, 
inasmuch  as  they  contain  only  monatomio  radicals,  and  may  therefore  be 
resolved  into  formulas  of  monamines. 


AnUme  Colara» 

Aniline  has  during  the  last  few  years  found  an  extensive  application  in 
the  arts,  a  long  series  of  coloring  matters  unequalled  in  brilliancy  and 
beauty  having,  by  the  action  of  different  oxidizing  agents,  been  produced 
from  it.  It  was  Mr.  W.  H.  Perkin  who  had  first  the  happy  idea  of  apply- 
ing practically  the  well-known  property  possessed  by  aniline,  of  forming 
violet  and  blue  solutions  when  treated  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime 
or  chromic  acid.  He  succeeded  in  fixing  these  colors,  and  bringing  them 
into  a  form  adapted  for  the  dyer.  We  will  here  notice  some  of  the  most 
important  of  these  coloring  matters. 

Ahilinb-pubplb,  Mauvb.— According  to  Mr.  Perkin,  mauve  is  prepared 
by  mixing  solutions  of  aniline  sulphate  and  potassium  bichromate  in  equi- 
valent proportions,  and  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  for  several  hours ; 
the  black  precipitate  formed  is  filtered  off  and  purified  from  admixed  po- 
tassium sulphate  by  washing  with  water;  it  is  then  dried  and  freed  from 
resinous  matter  by  repeated  digestion  with  coal-tar  naphtha,  and  finally 
disaolved  in  boiling  alcohol.  For  its  further  purification,  the  alcoholic 
solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  substance  is  dissolved  in  a  large 
68 
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qiuatity  of  boUinf  wtier,  repreeipiUted  with  eaustie  0od«,  wubed  vilb 
water,  and  ditioWed  in  alcohol;  and  the  filtered  Bolution  is  OTaporated  to 
drjnen.  IfauTO  thoB  prepared  forms  a  brittle  substance,  haying  a  beaa- 
tiful  bronse-colored  surface :  it  is  difficoltl j  soluble  in  cold  water,  although 
it  imparts  a  deep  purple  color  to  that  liquid :  it  is  more  soluble  in  hot 
water,  Tery  soluble  in  alcohol,  nearly  insoluble  in  ether  and  bjdrocar- 
Hms:  it  dissolves  in  concentrated  acetic  acid,  from  which  it  eiystallises. 
Maavs  is  the  sulphate  of  a  base  called  sMuvadM,  having  the  composition 
C^B^^  and  capable  of  forming  numerous  crystalline  sslts  with  acids. 

AnuitB-mBD,  RosAiriLiifv,  CJij^fi^ — This  substance  occurs  more  or  less 
pare  in  commerce  under  the  names  roteme,  Jucktine,  magenta,  osolenM,  &c. 
A  red  color  had  been  obserred  at  different  times  in  experimenting  with 
aniline,  more  especially  when  that  substance  was  digoited  with  Dutch 
liquid.  The  red  coloring  matter,  though  still  impure,  was  first  obtained  in 
a  separate  state  from  the  product  formed  by  digesting  aniline  with  carbon 
Iflftraehloride  at  160^,  in  which  reaction  it  is  formed,  together  with  carbo- 
tripheayltriamine.  It  was  M.  Verguin  who  first  prepaid  it  upon  a  large 
scale  by  the  action  of  stannic  chloride  upon  aniline.  Since  that  time  it  has 
been  ptMlnced  by  the  action  of  mercuric  salts,  arsenic  acid,  and  many 
other  oxidising  agents,  upon  aniline.  The  most  adyantageons  mode  of  pre» 
paration  is  the  A>Uowing:  A  mixture  of  12  parts  of  the  dry  arsenic  acid 
which  occurs  in  commerce,  and  10  parts  of  aniline,  is  heated  to  120^  or 
140^  C.  (250»-280<*  F.),  for  about  six  hours:  a  Uttle  water  may  be  added 
with  adyanUge.  The  product,  which  is  a  hard  mass  possessing  the  lustre 
of  bronse,  is  dissolyed  in  hot  water  and  precipiteted  by  a  slight  excess  of 
soda:  the  precipitete  when  washed  with  water,  and  dissolved  in  acetic 
add,  forms  the  roseine  of  commerce.  In  order  to  purify  this  still  crude 
snbstenee,  it  is  boiled  with  an  excess  of  soda,  to  separate  any  aniline  that 
it  BMy  coaUin ;  and  the  washed  precipitete  is  dissolved  in  very  dilute 
mineral  acid,  filtered  from  undissolved  terry  matter,  and  re-precipitated  with 
al^^i  The  compounds  of  rosaniline  with  one  molecule  of  acid  are  beau- 
tifully crystallised  substances,  which  in  the  dry  stete  possess  a  green  color 
with  golaen  lustre;  with  water  they  furnish  a  very  intensely  colored  red 
solution.  The  free  base,  first  obteined  by  Mr.  Nicholson,  presente  itself 
in  colorless  crystalline  plates,  insolable  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  with  a  red  color,  which  it  also  acquires  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Ros- 
aniline in  the  anhydrous  stete  is  represented  by  the  formula  C^H^Ny 
and  in  the  hydrated  stete,  such  as  it  assumes  when  isolated  from  ite  com- 
pounds, by  the  formula  Ci^H,^, .  H,0.  It  is  a  triamine  capable  of  com- 
bining with  one,  two,  or  three  equivalente  of  acid.  The  aniline  reds  of 
eoouaeroe  are  sidine  compounds,  more  or  less  pure,  of  rosaniline  with  one 
equivalent  of  seid.  The  acetate,  which  is  chiefly  found  in  commerce  in 
Saglaad,  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Nicholson  in  splendid  crystels  of  very 
considerable  dimensions,  having  the  composition  C^H,^, .  C^H^Or  In 
France,  the  chloride  is  chiefly  employed ;  its  formula  is  CjoHj^N, .  HCi  The 
action  of  ammonium  sulphide  upon  rosaniline  gives  rise  to  UueamluUj  C^ 
UJS  a  base  conteining  two  additional  atoms  of  hydrogen.  This  base  is 
iteeu  colorless,  and  forms  colorless  salte  conteining  8  equivalents  of  acid, 
such  as  C-|H„N, .  HCL     Oxidising  agents  reprodace  rosaniline. 

The  molecular  constitution  of  rosaniline  has  not  been  distinctly  made 
ont.  Neither  is  its  mode  of  formation  thoroughly  understood ;  but  one 
very  important  fact  has  been  brought  to  light  by  the  researches  of  Hof- 
maan,  and  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  manufacturers — namely,  that 
pure  aaUine,  from  whatever  source  it  may  be  obteined,  is  incapable  of  fur- 
aishins  aniline-red.  Commercial  aniline  prepared  from  coal-tar  allways  in 
Ihci  contains  toluidine  as  weU  as  aniline ;  and  Hoftnann  has  shown  that  tba 
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presence  of  this  base,  together  with  aniline,  is  essential  to  the  formation 
of  the  red  dye.  Toluidine  by  itself  is  just  as  incapable  of  yielding  the 
red  as  pure  aniline,  but  when  a  mixture  of  pure  aniline  and  pure  toluidine 
is  treated  with  stannic  or  mercuric  chloride,  or  with  arsenic  acid,  the  red 
coloring  matter  is  immediately  produced.  Its  formation  may  perhaps  be 
represented  by  the  equation : 

CeH^N        +        2CtH,N        ==        C„H,,N,        +        8H, 
Aniline.  Toluidine.  Rosaniline. 

Rosaniline  is  doubtless  a  triamine,  and  the  formula  N3(CfH0)^^,.  (C^HJ^^H, 
has  been  suggested  as  the  rational  expression  of  its  constitution.  This, 
howerer,  is  not  the  formula  of  a  true  triamine,  since  it  contains  only  biva- 
lent radicals,  and  may  be  resolved  into  NH,  +  Nt{CM^y^JC^H.y^f  or 
N(CBJ"H  +  N,(C,H,)",H, 

Ahiliitk-blub  and  AwiLiNi-yxoLiT. — MM.  Girard  and  De  Laire  obtained 
aniline-blue  by  digesting  rosaniline  with  an  excess  of  aniline  at  160^-160° 
C.  (800^-820^  F.).  Together  with  aniline-blue,  which  is  the  principal  pro- 
duct of  the  reaction,  sereral  other  coloring  matters  (yiolet  and  green^  and 
indifferent  substances  are  formed,  considerable  quantities  of  ammonia  oeing 
invariably  eyolved.  The  crude  blue  is  purified  by  treating  it  successively 
with  boiling  water  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  with  pure  water. 
The  blue  coloring  matter  is  said  to  be  obtained  from  its  boiling  alcoholic 
solution  in  brilliant  needles.  It  consists  of  the  hydrochloride  of  triphenylr 
rosamline,  C^H||(CfHg)sNg.  By  heating  rosaniline  with  ethyl-iodide.  Dr. 
Hofmann  *  has  obtained  an  aniline- violet,  having  the  composition  of  hydri- 
odide  of  triethyl-roaaniline,  C^H  10(0,115)3^1.  Another  aniline-violet  is  pro- 
duced by  heating  rosaniline  with  a  quantity  of  aoiline  less  than  sufiicient 
to  form  aniline-blue. 

Akilihb-tbllow,  Chbtsanilxnb. — In  the  preparation  of  aniline-red,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  secondary  products  is  produced,  from  which  Mr. 
Nicholson  has  succeeded  in  extracting  a  yellow  coloring  matter.  This  sub- 
stance, which  has  been  called  ehrytaniline,  contains  C^g^^n^s  •  '^  ^"  ^^^^  ^ 
well-defined  base,  forming  two  series  of  salts,  the  majority  of  them  being 
very  well  crystallised.  The  two  hydrochlorides  of  chrysaniline  are  C^H^ 
Ny .  HCl,  and  Cj^HiyN, .  2HC1.  The  nitrate  of  chrysaniUne  is  so  insoluble 
in  water,  that  nitric  acid  may  be  precipitated  even  from  a  dilute  solution 
of  nitrates  by  means  of  the  more  soluble  hydrochlorate  or  acetate  of 
chrysaniline.  Chrysaniline  is  intimately  related  to  rosaniline  and  leucani- 
line,  differing  from  the  former  by  2  and  from  the  latter  by  4  atoms  of  hy- 
drogen: 

Chrysaniline    •        .        .    C^Hj^N, 

Rosaniline        .        .        .     C,oH,^N, 

Leuoaniline      •        .        .    Ci^H^Ng. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  ALCOHOLIC  AMMONIAS. 

Under  this  head  we  shall  include  certain  artificial  organic  bases,  the 
molecular  constitution  of  which  has  not  been  very  distinctly  made  out ; 
also  the  natural  bases  or  alkaloids  found  in  living  organisms ;  the  phos- 
phorus, arsenic,  and  antimony  bases,  analogous  in  composition  to  the 
amines;  and  certain  other  compounds  of  organic  radicals  with  metals. 

^  Proceedings  of  the  Sojal  Society,  xiU.  18. 
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I. — Artiileial  Organlo  Baiai  obtained  from  Ttrioni  Bonnet. 

BA8B8  OBTAINID  BT  OKSTRUGTIYB  DISTILLATION. 

The  destrueiiTe  distillation  of  organic  8ub8ta.nce8  has  fnmished  a  rich 
harrest  of  basio  compounds.  A  few  of  the  more  interesting  may  here  be 
noticed. 

Chikolihb  (Lkucolink),  G^HfN. — Quinine,  einchonine,  stryehnlne,  and 
probably  other  bodies  of  this  class,  when  distilled  with  a  rery  concentrated 
solution  of  potash,  yield  an  oily  product  resembling  aniline  in  many  re- 
spects, and  possessing  strong  basic  powers .-  it  is,  howeTer,  lese  Tolatile 
than  that  substance,  and  boils  at  285°  C.  (455°  F.).  When  pure,  it  ia  coloi^ 
less,  and  has  a  faint  odor  of  bitter  almonds.  Ite  density  is  1-081.  It  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol,  ether, 
and  essential  oils.  Chinoline  forms  salts  with  acids,  which,  generally 
speaking,  do  not  crystallise  very  freely.  Chinoline  is  a  tertiary  monamine. 
When  digested  with  ethyl  iodide,  it  yields  iodide  of  ethylchinoline,  C,iH„NT 
=  C9HY(C,Hg)NI.  Treatment  of  this  iodide  with  silver  oxide  liberates  the 
base  C„H,,N(HO),  which  exhibits  all  the  characters  of  the  ammonium  bases, 
being  powerfully  alkaline,  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  not  volatile.  Mr. 
C.  GroTille  Williams  has  shown  that  the  basic  oil  obtained  by  distilling  cin- 
ohonine  contains,  in  addition  to  chinoline,  two  other  bases  of  rtry  similar 

Eroperties,  to  which  the  names  of  Ifpidine  and  cryptidine  have  heen  giyen. 
epidine  contains  Ci^H^N,  cryptidine  CuH,(N. 

Crinoline-blub,  Ctaninb.  —  The  action  of  amyl  iodide  upon  chinoline 
gives  rise  to  iodide  of  amylchinoline,  C,4H|gNI.  Addition  of  an  excess  of 
soda  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  this  iodide  produces  a  black  resinous  pre- 
cipitate, which  dissolves  in  alcohol  with  a  magnificent  blue  color.  This 
precipitate  is  the  iodide  of  a  new  base,  discovered  by  Mr.  C.  O.  Williams, 
which  has  been  called  eyanine.  The  color  of  this  body  is  unfortunately 
▼ery  fugitive.  According  to  recent  researches,*  the  formation  of  the  new 
iodide  is  represented  by  the  following  equation :  2C^H^^I  =  C^Hj^N,! 
-f.  HI. 

PiooLiNB,  CfHfN. — Dr.  Anderson  has  described  under  this  name  a  toI- 
atile,  oily  base,  which  is  present  in  certain  varieties  of  coal-tar  naphtha, 
being  there  associated  with  aniline,  chinoline,  and  several  other  volatile 
substances  but  imperfectly  understood.  It  is  separated  without  difficulty 
ft'om  the  two  bases  just  mentioned,  by  distillation,  in  virtue  of  its  superior 
Tolatility.  Picoline,  when  pure,  is  a  colorless,  transparent,  limpid  liquid, 
of  powerful  and  persistent  odor,  and  acrid,  bitter  taste.  It  is  unaffected 
by  a  cold  of — 18°.  It  is  extremely  volatile,  evaporates  rapidly  in  the  air, 
and  does  not  become  brown  like  aniline  when  kept  in  an  ill-stopped  bottle. 
Picoline  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0-955,  and  boils  at  188°  C.  (271°  F.).  It  mixes  in 
all  proportions  with  pure  water,  but  is  insoluble  in  caustic  potash  and 
most  saline  solutions.  The  alkalinity  of  this  substance  is  exceedingly  well 
marked :  it  restores  the  blue  color  of  reddened  litmus,  and  forms  a  series 
of  crystallixable  salta.  It  is  isomeric  with  aniline,  but  completely  dis- 
tinguished from  that  body  by  numerous  oharacteristio  reactions. 


BASBS  FROM  ANIMAL  OIL. 

The  oily  liquid  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  bones  and  animal  matter 
generally,  frequently  designated  by  the  term  Dippers  Oil,  contains  several 

^  Bi^^iuamt  OompC.  Band.  It.  819. 
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Tolatile  organic  bases.  Together  with  some  of  the  substances  already  de- 
scribed, such  as  methylamine,  ethylamine,  picoline,  and  aniline,  Dr.  Ander- 
son has  found  in  it  several  peculiar  bases. 

_  _  • 

Pbtihinb,  C4H,iN. — The  properties  of  this  substance  are  rery  analogous 
to  those  of  biethylamine  and  triethylamine.  It  has  the  same  composition 
as  biethylamine,  but  differs  from  it  by  its  higher  boiling-point,  which  is 
79-50  C.  (176°  F.),  that  of  biethylamine  being  57-6«  C.  n86«  F.)  (p.  786). 
Some  chemists  are  inclined  to  explain  this  difference  oy  assuming  that 
p«tinine  is  identical  with  buiifiamine,  NH,(C4H,).  This  assumption  may  be 
correct,  bat  is  not  as  yet  supported  by  any  experimental  evidence.  The 
true  batylamine  has  been  obtained  by  M.  Wurtx  from  butyl-alcohol  in  the 
same  manner  as  ethylamine  is  obtained  from  common  alcohol. 

Ptbidihk,  CgHgN,  much  resembles  picoline,  and  is  obtained  by  repeatedly 
rectifying  the  bases  of  Dippers  oil,  which  distil  at  lid"*  C.  (289<'  F.). 

LuTiDiNB,  C-H^.  —  Oily  base  contained  in  the  portion  which  distils  at 
164'*  C.  (809«>  F.). 

CoLLiDiNK,  C|H|,N. — Oily  base  rery  similar  to  the  preceding  ones.  Boil- 
ing point  179*»  C.  (364»  F.). 

To  the  same  series  also  belongs  an  oily  base,  lately  isolated  by  Mr.  G. 
GreTille  Williams  from  the  basic  products  of  the  distillation  of  Dorsetshire 
shale,  and  described  by  him  under  the  name  of  parvolme.  Parvoline  is 
said  to  contain  CgH,jN. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  bases,  the  constituent  radicals  of  which 
are  not  yet  clearly  made  out,  are  isomeric  with  the  homologues  of  aniline. 


T  .        CjHaN        .        Pyridine. 

Aniline 
Toluidine 
Xylidine 


Cumidine 
Cymidine 


CH^N        .        Picoline. 
CfUgN        .        Lutidine. 


C,H„N       .        Collidine. 
CgH^N       .        Parvoline. 
C,oH|j|N. 


The  first  term  of  the  aniline  series,  and  the  last  of  the  pyridine  series, 
are  unknown.  The  bases  of  the  aniline  series  are  primary,  those  of  the 
pyridine  series  tertiary  monamines. 

Ptbbol,  C4H5N.  —  This  substance  was  first  obssrved  by  Runge  in  coal- 
tar;  Anderson  afterward  obtained  it  from  animal  oil.  It  has  the  proper- 
ties of  a  very  weak  base,  the  compounds  of  which  with  acids  are  destroyed 
by  boiling  with  water.  To  prepare  pyrrol,  the  bases  of  animal  oil  are  dis- 
solved in  sulphuric  acid ;  the  solution,  when  submitted  to  protracted  ebulli- 
tion, retains  the  stronger  bases,  allowing  the  pyrrol  to  pass  over.  The 
distillate  is  heated  with  solid  potassium  hydrate,  when  the  pyrrol  combines 
slowly  with  the  alkali,  admixed  impurities  being  volatilized.  By  dissolving 
the  potassium-compound  in  water,  the  pyrrol  separates  as  an  oily  liquid, 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  solution.  Pyrrol  is  colorless,  insoluble  in 
water  and  alkalies,  slowly  soluble  in  acids :  it  has  an  ethereal  odor  resem- 
bling that  of  chloroform,  a  specific  gravity  =  1*077,  and  boils  at  133°  C. 
(271°  F.).  Pyrrol  is  easily  recognized  by  the  purple  color  which  it  imparts 
to  fir-wood  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

By  heating  an  acid  solution  of  pyrrol,  a  red,  flaky  substance,  pyrrol-red^ 
is  produced,  containing  C|,H,4N,0,,  the  formation  of  which  is  represented 
by  the  following  equation : 

SC^HgN        +        H,0        =        C„n^N,0        H-        NH,. 

68» 
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BA8B  OBTADnD  BY  THB  ACnON  OF  AMMONIA  UPON  ALDKHTDEa 

The  bodies  called  kydramidet,  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  far- 
fnrol  (p.  695),  and  on  the  aldehydes  of  the  aromatic  series,  are  neatral 
substances,  not  capable  of  uniting  with  acids ;  but,  when  boiled  with  aque- 
ous potash,  they  are  converted,  without  addition  or  abstraction  of  any  ele- 
ments whatcTer,  into  isomeric  compounds,  which  are  strong  bases,  eom- 
bining  readily  with  acids  and  forming  definite  salts. 

FuBrvRivi,  CuH,^,Cy*  is  formed  in  the  manner  just  described  fkt>m 
Airfuramide,  a  hydramiae  obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  fnrfnrol 
(p.  696).  It  is  a  powerful  organic  base,  forming  with  acids  a  series  of 
beautiful  crystallisable  salts,  decomposing  at  a  boiling  heat  the  saline 
compounds  of  ammonia.  Furfurine  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
but  dissolves  in  about  186  parts  at  about  100**.  Alcohol  and  ether  dissoWe 
it  freely:  the  solutions  have  a  strong  alkaline  reaction.  It  melts  below 
the  boiling  point  of  water,  and,  when  strongly  heated,  inflames  and  bums 
with  a  red  and  smoky  light,  learing  but  little  charcoal.  Its  salts  are  in- 
tensely bitter. 

Amabivb  (Bbhkolini),  C^HigNf  —  Hydrobensamide,  produced  by  the 
action  of  ammonia  on  pure  bitter-almond  oil  (p.  690),  when  long  boiled 
with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  suffers  the  same  kind  of  change  as  fur- 
furamide,  becoming  entirely  converted  into  the  isomeric  base  called  onw- 
rme.  Precipitated  by  ammonia  from  a  cold  solution  of  the  hydrochloride 
or  sulphate,  amarine  separates  in  white  curdy  masses,  which  when  washed 
and  dried  become  greatly  reduced  in  volume.  In  this  state  it  becomes 
strongly  electric  by  friction  with  a  spatula.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
dissolves  abundantly  in  alcohol:  the  solution  is  highly  alkaline  to  test- 
paper,  and  if  sufficiently  concentrated,  deposits  the  amarine  on  standing  in 
small,  colorless,  prismatic  crystals.  Below  100®  it  melts,  and  on  cooling 
assumes  a  glassy  or  resinous  condition.  Strongly  heated  in  a  retort,  it  de- 
composes, with  production  of  ammonia,  a  volatile  oil  not  yet  examined, 
and  a  new  body,  pyrohemolme  or  lophine,  ^si^ic^t  (?)*  which  appears  to  be 
a  feebly  basic  substance,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  It 
is  fusible  by  moderate  heat,  and  on  cooling  becomes  a  mass  of  colorless 
radiating  needles  or  plates.  The  salts  of  amarine  are  mostly  sparingly 
soluble;  the  sulphate,  nitrate,  and  hydrochloride  are  crystaUixable  and 
very  definite. 

Thialdinb,  CfH„NS,.  —  This  base  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  crystal- 
line compound  of  aldehyde  with  ammonia  Tp.  G87)  in  from  12  to  16  parts 
of  water,  mixing  the  solution  with  a  few  arops  of  caustic  ammonia,  and 
then  subjecting  the  whole  to  a  feeble  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
After  a  time  the  liquid  becomes  turbid,  and  deposits  thialdiue  as  a  white 
crystalline  substance.  It  is  separated,  washed,  dissolved  in  ether,  and  the 
solution  mixed  with  alcohol  and  left  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  by  which 
means  the  base  is  obtained  in  large,  regular,  rhombic  crystals,  having  the 
form  of  gypsum.  The  crystals  are  heavier  than  water,  transparent  and 
colorless.  They  refract  light  strongly.  Thialdine  has  a  somewhat  aro- 
matic odor,  melts  at  48*3®,  and  volatilises  slowly  at  common  temperatures. 
It  distils  unchanged  with  the  vapor  of  water,  but  decomposes  when  heated 
alone.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
It  has  no  action  on  vegetable  colors,  but  dissolves  freely  in  acids,  forming 
crystallisable  salts.    Heated  with  slaked  lime,  it  is  said  to  yield  chinoline. 

A  very  similar  compound  containing  selenium  has  been  prepared. 

•  Thf«  rmnarkuljle  cntotiuiee,  tbf  nwest  approdoh  to  the  natlTe  alkaloids  yet  made,  wai 
discovered  by  the  aatlior  el  ^*^  '      ""^ 
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AX.ALIH1,  CjHjNO,,  produced  by  treating  acetic  aldehyde  with  hydro- 
eyanic  and  hydrochloric  acids,  and  leuetney  C^Hj^NO,,  obtained,  in  like 
manner,  from  valeric  aldehyde,  are  likewise  bases,  forming  definite  salts 
with  acids ;  but  they  are  also  acids,  capable  of  forming  salts  by  exchanging 
their  hydrogen  for  metals ;  they  have  indeed  the  composition  of  amido> 
propionic  and  amidocaproic  acids,  and  as  such  have  been  already  de- 
scribed (pp.  615,  619).  Olyeodne,  C,H,NO,  (p.  614),  is  another  body  of  the 
aame  series,  and  possessing  similar  properties. 


IL — JTatural  Organic  BasM,  or  Alkaloidi. 

The  organic  alkaloids  constitute  a  remarkable  and  most  interesting  group 
of  bodies:  they  are  met  with  in  Yarious  plants,  some  of  them  also  in  the 
animal  organism.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
but  dissolve  in  hot  alcohol,  from  which  they  often  crystallize  in  a  very 
beautiful  manner  on  cooling.  Several  of  them,  however,  are  oily,  volatile 
liquids.  The  taste  of  the  vegeto-alkalies,  when  in  solution,  is  usually  in- 
tensely bitter,  and  their  action  upon  the  animal  economy  exceedingly  ener- 
getic. They  all  cont-ain  a  considerable  quantity  of  nitrogen,  and  are  very 
complicated  in  constitution,  having  high  combining  numbers.  This  class 
of  bodies  is  very  numerous ;  but  the  limits  of  this  elementary  work  permit 
us  to  study  only  the  more  important  members  included  in  it. 

None  of  the  organic  bases  occurring  in  plants  have  yet  been  formed  by 
artificial  means  ;  and  their  constitution  is  far  from  being  completely  under- 
stood. There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  natural  alkaloids,  like 
the  artificial  bases,  are  substitution-products  of  ammonia.  Many  of  them, 
when  submitted  to  the  action  of  methyl  or  ethyl  iodide,  are  capable  of  ab- 
sorbing a  smaller  or  greater  number  of  equivalents  of  methyl  and  ethyl, 
and  their  deportment  with  these  alcohol-iodides  permits  us  to  ascertain 
with  great  precision  their  degree  of  substitution.  If  a  natural  alkaloid, 
when  submitted  to  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide,  be  found  to  require  for  con- 
version into  a  base  of  the  formula. 


either  1,  or  2,  or  8  equivalents  of  ethyl,  we  may  infer  that  the  alkaloid  in 
question  belongs  to  the  class  of  bases  represented  by  the  formulas : 


N 


fA  fA  fA 

Jb  or  N<^B  or  nJ  H 

Ic  Ih  [n 


i.  «.,  that  it  is  a  tertiary,  a  secondary,  or  a  primary  monamine.  All  natu- 
ral alkaloids  which  have  been  examined,  with  the  exception  of  oonine,  are 
tertiary  bases. 

Korphlne,  or  Xorphia,  OjfHi^NO,. — This  is  the  chief  active  principle 
of  opium :  it  is  the  most  characteristic  body  of  the  group,  and  the  earliest 
known,  dating  back  to  the  year  1804,  when  it  was  discovered  by  SertUrner. 

Opium,  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  poppy-capsule,  is  a  very  complicated 
substance,  containing,  besides  morphine,  a  host  of  other  alkaloids  in  very 
variable  quantities,  combined  with  sulphuric  acid  and  meconic  acid  (p.  679). 
In  addition  to  these,  there  are  gummy,  resinous,  and  coloring  matters, 
caoutchouc,  &c.,  besides  mechanical  impurities,  as  chopped  leaves.     The 
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opium  of  Turkey  is  the  most  Taluabie,  mad  contains  the  largest  quantity  of 
morphine:  the  opiums  of  Egypt  and  of  India  are  considerably  inferior. 
Opium  has  been  produced  in  England  of  the  finest  quality,  but  at  great  cost. 

If  ammonia  be  added  to  a  clear,  aqueous  infusion  of  opium,  a  rery  abun- 
dant buff-colored  or  brownish-white  precipitate  falls,  which  consists  prin- 
cipally of  morphine  and  narcotine,  rendered  insoluble  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  acid.  The  product  is  too  impure,  howoTer,  for  use.  The  chief  dif- 
ficulty in  the  preparation  of  these  substances  is  to  get  rid  of  the  coloring 
matter,  which  adheres  with  great  obstinacy,  redissobring  with  the  precipi- 
tates, and  being  again  in  part  thrown  down  when  the  solutions  are  satu- 
rated with  an  alkali.  The  following  method,  which  succeeds  well  upon  a 
small  scale,  will  serre  to  give  the  student  some  idea  of  a  process  Tery  com- 
monly pursued  when  it  is  desired  to  Isolate  at  once  an  insoluble  organic 
base,  and  the  acid  with  which  it  is  in  combination :  A  filtered  solution  of 
opium  in  tepid  water  is  mixed  with  lead  acetate  in  excess ;  the  precipitated 
lead  meconate  is  separated  by  a  filter,  and  through  the  solution  containing 
morphine  acetate,  now  freed  to  a  considerable  extent  from  color,  a  stream 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed.  The  filtered  and  nearly  colorless 
liquid,  from  which  the  lead  has  been  thus  removed,  may  be  warmed  to  ex- 
pel the  excess  of  gas,  once  more  filtered,  and  then  mixed  with  a  slight 
excess  of  caustic  ammonia,  which  throws  down  the  morphine  and  narco- 
tine :  these  may  be  separated  by  boiling  ether,  in  which  the  latter  is  solu- 
ble. The  lead  meconate,  well  washed,  suspended  in  water,  and  decomposed 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  yields  a  solution  of  meconic  acid. 

Morphine  and  its  salts  are  advantageously  prepared,  on  the  large  seale^ 
by  the  process  of  Dr.  Qregory.  A  strong  infusion  of  opium  is  mixed  with 
a  solution  of  calcium  chloride,  free  from  iron ;  calcium  meconate,  which  is 
nearly  insoluble,  then  separates,  while  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  transferred 
to  the  alkaloids.  By  duly  concentrating  the  filtered  solution,  the  hydro- 
chloride of  morphine  may  be  made  to  crystallize,  while  the  narcotine  and 
other  bodies  are  left  behind.  Repeated  recrystallization,  and  the  use  of 
animal  charcoal,  then  suffice  to  whiten  and  purify  the  salt,  f^om  which  the 
base  may  be  precipitated  in  the  pure  state  by  ammonia.  Other  processes 
have  been  proposed,  as  that  of  &f.  Thiboumery,  which  consists  in  adding 
slaked  lime  in  excess  to  an  infusion  of  opium,  by  which  the  meconic  acid  is 
rendered  insoluble,  while  the  morphine  is  taken  up  with  ease  by  the  alka- 
line earth.  By  exactly  neutralizing  the  filtered  solution  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  morphine  is  precipitated,  but  in  a  somewhat  colored  state. 

Morphine,  when  crystallized  from  alcohol,  forms  small  but  very  brilliant 
prismatic  crystals,  which  are  transparent  and  colorless.  It  requires  at 
least  1000  parts  of  water  for  solution,  tastes  slightly  bitter,  and  has  an 
alkaline  reaction.  These  effects  are  much  more  erident  in  the  alcoholic 
solution.  It  dissolres  in  about  80  parts  of  boiling  alcohol,  and  with  great 
facility  in  dilute  acids ;  it  is  also  dissolved  by  excess  of  caustic  potash  or 
soda,  but  scarcely  by  excess  of  ammonia.  When  heated  in  the  air,  mor- 
phine melts,  inflames  like  a  resin,  and  leaves  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal, 
which  easily  burns  away. 

Morphine  in  powder  strikes  a  deep-bluish  color  with  neutral  ferric  salts, 
decomposes  iodic  acid  with  liberation  of  iodine,  and  forms  a  deep-yellow 
or  red  compound  with  nitric  acid :  these  reactions  are  by  some  considered 
characteristic. 

Crystallized  morphine  contains  CyMjJ^O^,  H,0. 

The  most  characteristic  and  best-aeflned  salt  of  this  base  is  the  hydro- 
chloride.  It  crystallizes  in  slender,  colorless  needles,  arranged  in  tufts  or 
stellated  groups,  soluble  in  about  20  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  its  own 
weight  at  the  boiling  heat.  The  crystals  contain  3  molecules  of  water. 
The  auJpkaU,  nitraU,  andj9AM|||yM^|nl«]lisable  salts:  the  aceUOe  cry  a- 
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talUzes  with  great  diffieultj,  and  is  usually  sold  in  the  state  of  a  dry  pow- 
der.    The  artificial  meconate  is  sometimes  prepared  for  medicinal  use. 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  morphine,  heated  in  sealed  tubes  with  methyl 
iodide,  forms  a  crystalline  compound,  CuH^NO^I  =  C„(H,jCHj)NO,I;  this 
substance  yields,  with  silver  oxide,  a  very  alkaline  solution,  obviously  con- 
taining an  ammonium  base.  Morphine  is  therefore  a  tertiary  amine,  the 
iproup  C,f H^O,  representing  one  or  several  radicals,  which  are  together 
capable  of  replacing  8  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

Ifareotiao.  —  The  nuire,  or  insoluble  portion  of  opium,  contains  much 
narcotine,  which  may  be  extracted  by  boiling  with  dilute  acetic  acid.  From 
the  filtered  solution  the  narcotine  is  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and  after- 
wards purified  by  solution  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  filtration  through  animal 
charcoal.  Narcotine  crystallizes  in  small,  colorless,  brilliant  prisms,  which 
are  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  The  basic  powers  of  narcotine  are  very 
feeble :  it  is  destitute  of  alkaline  reaction,  and  although  freely  soluble  in 
acids,  refuses,  for  the  most  part,  to  form  with  them  crystallizable  com- 
pounds. 

According  t4>  Matthiessen  and  Foster,  narcotine  contains  Cj-HgNOf. 

Narcotine  yields  some  curious  products  by  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents, 
as  a  mixture  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  manganese  dioxide,  or  a  hot  solu- 
tion of  platinic  chloride.  They  have  been  chiefly  studied  by  Wohler,  Blyth, 
Anderson,  and  lately  also  by  Matthiessen  and  Foster.  The  most  important 
of  these  is  opianic  acid,  a  substance  forming  colorless,  prismatic,  reticulated 
crystals,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  easily  in  hot  water.  It  melts  when 
heated,  but  does  not  sublime.  After  fusion  it  becomes  quite  insoluble  in 
dilate  alkalies,  but  without  change  of  composition.  This  acid  forms  crys- 
tallizable salts  and  an  ether :  it  contains  C|oH,oOg.  The  ammonia-salt,  by 
eTaporation  to  dryness,  yields  a  nearly  white  insoluble  powder,  called 
opiammonet  containing  C„H,^Og,  convertible  by  strong  acids  into  opianic 
acid  and  ammonia.  Sulphurous  acid  yields  with  opianic  acid  two  products 
containing  sulphur.  A  basic  substance,  eotaminey  C^HgNO,,  is  contained 
in  the  mother-liquor  from  which  opianic  acid  has  crystallized :  it  forms  a 
yellow  crystalline  mass,  very  soluble,  of  bitter  taste,  and  feebly  alkaline 
reaction.  Its  hydrochloride  is  a  well-defined  salt.  The  transformation  of 
narcotine  into  opianic  acid  and  cotamine  is  represented  by  the  equation : 

C«H^O,        +        0        .-=        Ch,H,o05        ^        Cj^HisNO,. 

Another  basic  substance,  narcogenine,  was  accidentally  produced  in  an  at- 
tempt to  prepare  cotamine  with  platinic  chloride.  It  formed  long  orange- 
colored  needles,  and  contained  C„H,,N05. 

By  heating  opianic  acid  with  a  strong  solution  of  potash,  it  is  converted 
into  a  crystallizable  neutral  and  volatile  substance  called  meconin,  CjoHjoO^, 
and  a  bibasio  crysUllizable  acid,  termed  hemipinic  acid,  C,oH,oO,: 

Hemipinic  acid,  treated  with  hydriodic  acid,  splits  up  into  methyl  iodide, 
carbonic  acid,  and  hypogallio,  C^H^O^,  the  relation  of  which  to  gallic  acid 
has  already  been  mentioned  (p.  667).  When  cotamine  is  gently  heated 
with  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  methylamine  nitrate  and  co- 
tamk  aeid^  a  bibasio  acid  containing  C„H,p,: 

Ci^aNO,-f  2H,0  -f  NO,H  =  CH,N.NO,-h  C^H^Og. 

Codtiae,  CigHfiNOg.  —  Hydrochloride  of  morphine,  prepared  directly 
from  opium,  as  in  Gregory's  process,  contains  codeine-salt.  On  dissolving 
it  in  water,  and  adding  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia,  the  morphine  is  preci- 
pitated, and  the  codeine  left  in  solution.     Pure  codeine  crystallizes,  by 
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sponUneoQS  erapoimtion,  in  colorless  transpareiii  oetohedrons:  it  is  soluble 
in  80  |>aru  of  cold,  and  17  of  boiling  water,  has  a  strong  alkaline  reac- 
tion, and  forms  crystallixable  salts. 

With  ethyl  iodide  codeine  forms  a  crystalline  iodide,  CgHj^KO.!  ^  CjgHg 
(C,H.)NO|I,  fumbhing  with  silver  oxide  a  soluble  base.  Codeine  being 
considered  as  a  tertiary  monamine,  the  group  C^H^O^  repreaenta  8  atoms 
of  hydrogen. 

Codeine  is  homologous  with  morphine,  CbH„NOs.  It  has  been  the  sob* 
ject  of  a  careful  investigation  by  Dr.  Anderson,  who  has  prepared  a  great 
number  of  its  deriTatives,  all  of  which  establish  the  formula  aboTC  giren. 

Thebaino  or  Pamnorphina. — This  substance  is  contained  in  the  precipi- 
tate formed  by  calcium  hydrate  in  a  strong  inftision  of  opium,  in  Thibou- 
mery's  process  for  preparing  morphine.  The  precipitate  is  well  washed, 
dissolved  in  dilute  acid,  and  mixed  with  ammonia  in  excess,  and  the  the- 
baine  is  thrown  down  crystallized  from  alcohol.  When  pure,  it  forms 
colorless  needles  like  those  of  narcotine,  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
readily  soluble  in  the  cold  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  melte  when  heated,  and 
decomposes  at  a  high  temperature.  With  dilute  acids  it  forms  crystallis- 
able  compounds,  and  when  isolated  and  in  solution  has  a  powerfully  alka- 
line reaction. 

A  series  of  other  bases,  papaverine,  C,qH,|N04,  pieudo-morphine,  narcemej 
C|^H|^NOm  opiamne,  and  porpkyroxinej  are  also — at  least  occasionally  — 
contained  in  opium :  they  are  of  small  importance,  and  comparatively  little 
is  known  respecting  them.  A  considerable  number  of  derivatives  of  papa- 
Terine  have  been  prepared,  which  confirm  the  formula  above  given  for  it. 

Cinchoaine  and  Quinine.  —  It  is  to  these  vegeto-alkalies  that  the  ralaable 
medicinal  properties  of  the  Peruvian  barks  are  due.  They  are  associated 
in  the  barks  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  with  a  special  acid,  called  the  qtiinie 
or  Jbime.  Cinchonine  is  contained  in  largest  quantity  in  the  pale  bark,  or 
Cinchona  eondaminea;  quinine  in  the  yellow  bark,  or  Cinekona  cordifoUa; 
the  Cmehona  ohlonffifoUa  contains  both. 

The  simplest,  but  not  the  most  economical,  method  of  preparing  these 
substances  is  to  add  a  slight  excess  of  calcium  hydrate  to  a  strong  decoc- 
tion of  the  ground  bark  in  acidulated  water,  wash  the  precipitate  which 
ensues,  and  boil  it  in  alcohol.  The  solution,  filtered  while  hot,  deposits 
the  vegeto-alkali  on  cooling.  When  both  bases  are  present,  they  may  be 
separated  by  converting  them  into  sulphates :  the  quinine-salt  is  the  less 
soluble  of  the  two,  and  crystallizes  first. 

Pure  cinchonine,  or  cinchonia,  crystallizes  in  small,  but  beautifttUr  bril- 
liant, transparent,  four-sided  prisms.  It  is  but  very  feebly  soluble  in 
water,  dissolves  readily  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  has  but  little  taste,  although 
its  salts  are  excessively  bitter.  It  is  a  powerful  base,  neutralizing  acids 
completely,  and  forming  a  series  of  orystallizable  salts.  Cinchonine  toma 
the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right. 

Quinine  or  quina,  much  resembles  cinchonine :  it  does  not  crystallize  so 
well,  however,  and  is  much  more  soluble  in  water :  its  taste  is  intensely 
bitter.     Quinine  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  toward  the  left. 

Cinchonine  is  composed  of     .        .        .        ^J^i^fiy  ^"^^ 

Quinine  of ^iflt^fir 

Quinine  sulphate  is  manufactured  on  a  very  large  scale  for  medicinal  use : 
it  crystallizes  in  small  white  needles,  which  give  a  neutral  solution.  This 
substance  contains  2C^U^lifi^ .  SO^H, .  7  Aq.  Its  solubility  is  much  in-  ' 
creased  by  the  addition  of  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  whereby  the  acid  salt, 
C^H^NjO. .  SO4H, .  7  Aq.,  is  formed.  A  very  interesting  compound  has 
been  proouoed  by  Dr.  Herapath,  by  the  action  of  iodine  upon  quinine  sul- 
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pliate.  It  ifl  a  crystalline  Bubstance  of  a  brilliant  emerald  color,  which 
appears  to  consist  of  equal  equivalents  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine  and  of 
iodine.  This  remarkable  compound  possesses  the  optical  properties  of  the 
tourmaline  (p.  92). 

Cinchonine  and  quinine  yield  with  methyl  iodide,  compounds  represented 
respectively  by  the  formulae  C„H^(CH,)N,OI  and  Cj„H,4(CH,)N,0,I,  which 
are  converted  by  silver  oxide  into  soluble  bases  analogous  to  tetrethyl- 
ammonium  hydrate. 

Quinidme, — In  manufacturing  quinine  sulphate,  a  new  base  has  been  ob- 
tained, which  differs  from  quinine  in  some  of  its  physical  properties,  but 
is  said  to  have  the  same  composition.  It  has  been  described  under  the 
name  of  quinielme,  ani  appears  to  have  the  same  medicinal  properties  as 
quinine.  The  substance  has  been  caref)»lly  examined  by  Pasteur,  whose 
researches  have  led  to  the  following  interesting  results : 

The  substance  which  is  found  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  quinidine 
is  generally  a  mixture  of  two  alkaloids,  of  which  the  one  is  isomeric  with 
quinine,  and  the  other  with  cinchonine.  Pasteur  designates  these  two  sub- 
atanoes  respectively  as  quinidine  and  einehonidine.  They  differ  from  quinine 
and  cinchonine  in  several  properties,  but  particularly  in  their  deportment 
with  polarized  light :  for  while  quinine  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  con- 
siderably towards  the  Uft,  quinidine  exerts  a  powerful  action  towards  the 
riffht.  Again,  while  cinchonine  deflects  considerably  towards  the  ri^htj  the 
action  of  the  isomeric  einehonidine  is  in  the  opposite  direction  —  namely, 
towards  the  left.  It  is  evident  that  quinine  and  quinidine  on  the  one  hand, 
and  einehonidine  and  cinchonine  on  the  other,  stand  to  each  other  in  about 
the  same  relation  as  levo-  and  dextro-tartaric  acids  (p.  677).  Nor  are  the 
terms  wanting  which  correspond  to  raoemic  acid.  Pasteur  has,  in  fact, 
proved  that  both  quinine  and  quinidine,  and  likewise  cinchonine  and  cin- 
chonidine,  are  peculiarly  modified  by  the  action  of  heat:  exposed  for  sev- 
eral hours  to  a  temperature  varying  between  120^  and  IdO^'C.  (248°-256<*F.), 
quinine  and  quinidine  are  converted  into  a  third  isomeric  alkaloid,  which 
Pasteur  terms  quinieine,  while  cinchonine  and  einehonidine  furnish  an  iso* 
meric  einehorueine  under  the  same  circumstances.  In  racemic  acid  the  right- 
handed  action  of  dextro-tartaric,  and  the  left-handed  action  of  levo-tar- 
taric  acid,  are  exactly  balanced,  racemic  acid  possessing  no  longer  any  ac- 
tion upon  polarized  light :  in  quinicine  and  cinchonicine,  such  a  perfect 
balance  is  not  observed;  both  still  exert  a  feeble  right-handed  action, 
which  is,  however,  very  slight  when  compared  with  the  rotatory  powers  of 
the  alkaloids  which  give  rise  to  them.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
relations  of  the  six  alkaloids,  and  their  analogy  with  the  racemic  group,  in 
a  more  conspicuous  manner : 

Quinine  Quinicine  Quinidine 

Left-handed,  Right-handed,  Right-handed, 

powerfuUy,  feebly.  very  powerfully, 

Cinchonine  Cinchonicine  Cinchonidine 

Right-handed,  Right-handed,  Left-handed, 

very  powerfully.  feebly.  powerfully. 

Dextro-tartaric  acid    Racemic  acid  Levo-tartaric  acid. 

Right-handed.  neutraL  Left-handed. 

Ckinotdine,  Quindtdine,  or  Amorphous  quinine,  is  contained  in  the  refuse,  or 
mother-liquors,  of  the  quinine  manufacture.  In  its  purest  state  it  forms  a 
yellow  or  brown  resin  like  mass,  insoluble  in  water,  freely  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  ether.  It  is  easily  soluble  also  in  dilute  acids,  and  is  thence  pre- 
cipitated by  ammonia.  Quinoi'dine  possesses  powerful  febrifuge  properties, 
and  is  identical  in  composition  with  quinine.     It  evidently  bears  to  quinine 
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the  same  reUtion  thJti  anorystsllisable  syrup  bean  to  ordinary  sagar,  being 
produced  from  quinine  by  the  heat  employed  in  the  preparation. 

From  CuseO'  or  Arica-hark,  and  likewise  from  the  Cinehona  ovata^  or  itkUe 
qumqtdna  of  Condamine,  a  substance  denominated  Arieine  or  ClneMacatau 
has  been  extracted :  it  closely  resembles  oinchonine,  and  is  said  to  contain 
Ci^^.04.  This  formula  exhibits  a  close  analogy  with  the  formulm  of 
cinchonine  and  quinine.    Arieine  is  useless  in  medicine. 

Stryehaiao  and  BraelBa,  also  called  Strychnia  and  Bmcia,  are  contained, 
together  with  several  still  imperfectly  known  bases,  in  Kwc  vomica,  in  St. 
IgnatiuM"  btan,  and  in  /oZte  AnffUMtura  bark.  Strychnine  and  brucine  are 
generally  associated  with  a  peculiar  acid,  called  igaturic  acid.  Nux  vomica 
seeds  are  boiled  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  until  they  become  soft:  they  are 
then  crushed,  and  the  expressed  liquid  is  mixed  with  excess  of  calcium 
hydrate,  which  throws  down  the  alkaloids.  The  precipitate  is  boiled  in 
spirits  of  wine  of  sp.  gr.  0*850,  and  filtered  hot.  Strychnine  and  bmcine 
are  then  deposited  tosether  in  a  colored  and  impure  state,  and  may  be  sep- 
arated by  cold  alcohol,  in  which  the  latter  dissolres  readily. 

Pure  strychnine  crystallises  under  favorable  circumstances  in  small  but 
exceedingly  brilliant  octohedral  crystals,  which  are  transparent  and  color- 
less. It  has  a  very  bitter,  somewhat  metallic  taste  (1  part  in  1,000,000 
parts  of  water  is  still  perceptible),  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  fear- 
fully poisonous.  It  dissolves  in  hot,  and  somewhat  dilute  spirit,  but  not  in 
absolute  alcohol,  ether,  or  solution  of  caustic  alkali.  This  alkaloid  may  be 
readily  identified  by  moistening  a  crystal  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
and  adding  to  the  liquid  a  crystal  of  potassium  bichromate,  when  a  deep 
violet  tint  is  produced,  which  disappears  after  some  time.  Strychnine 
forms  with  acids  a  series  of  well-defined  salts,  which  were  examined  by 
Messrs.  Nicholson  and  Abel,  who  established  for  strychnine  the  formula 
C.,H„N,Or 

Strychnine  forms  with  ethyl  iodide  a  crystalline  compound,  Cffl^JiCfi^ 
NgOJ,  converted  by  silver  oxide  into  a  soluble  base. 

Brvcine,  CJiJ^fi^t  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  preceding  substance, 
which  it  mucn  resembles  in  many  respects,  by  its  ready  solubility  in  alco- 
hol, both  hydrated  and  absolute.  It  dissolves  also  in  about  600  parts  of 
hot  water.     The  salts  of  brucine  are,  for  the  most  part,  crystallizable. 

TeratriiWt  or  Teratrla,  C^^fi^  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Veraimm 
Bobadilla,  In  the  pure  state  it  is  a  white  or  yellowish-white  powder,  which 
has  a  sharp  burning  taste,  and  is  very  poisonous.  It  is  remarkable  for 
occasioning  violent  sneesing.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  hot 
alcohol,  in  ether,  and  in  acids :  the  solution  has  an  alkaline  reaction. 

A  substance  called  colchicine^  extracted  from  the  Colchicum  autvmnaU,  and 
formerly  confounded  with  veratrine,  is  now  considered  distinct :  its  history 
is  still  imperfect. 

Hanaaline,  Ci3H,4N,0. — This  compound  is  extracted  by  dilute  acetic 
acid  from  the  seeds  of  the  Peranum  harmala,  a  plant  which  grows  abun- 
dantly on  the  Steppes  of  Southern  Russia,  and  the  seeds  of  which  are  used 
in  dyeing.  When  pure,  it  forms  yellowish  prismatic  crystals,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  dilute  acids,  but  scarcely  forming  erystallixnble  salts.  By  oxi- 
dation it  gives  rise  to  another  compound,  harmine,  C|gH,jN,0,  which  also 
possesses  basic  properties. 

Caffeiiie«  or  Theine,  CgHj^^N^O,.  —  This  remarkable  substance  occurs  in  four 
articles  of  domestic  life,  infusions  of  which  are  used  as  beverages  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  known  world — namely,  in  tea  and  coffee,  in  the  leaves 
of  Ouarana  ofidnaliM,  or  FauUinia  aorbilit^  and  in  those  of  Ilex  Paraguay cntta ; 
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it  will  probably  b«  found  in  other  plants.  A  decoction  of  common  tea,  or 
of  raw  coffee-berries,  previously  crashed,  is  mixed  with  excess  of  solution 
of  basic  lead  acetate.  The  solution,  filtered  from  the  copious  yellow  or 
greenish  precipitate,  is  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  remove  the 
lead,  then  filtered,  cTaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  and  neutralized  by  ammo- 
nia. The  caffeine  crystallises  #ut  on  cooliug,  and  is  easily  purified  by 
animal  charcoal.  It  forms  tufts  of  delicate,  white,  silky  needles,  which 
hare  a  bitter  taste,  melt  when  heated  with  loss  of  water,  and  sublime  with- 
out decomposition.  It  is  soluble  in  about  100  parts  of  cold  water,  and 
much  more  easily  at  the  boiling  heat,  or  if  an  acid  be  present.  Alcohol 
also  dissolves  it,  but  not  easily.  The  basic  properties  of  caffeine  are  fee- 
ble. The  salts  which  it  forms  with  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids  are 
obtained  only  with  difficulty.  It  forms,  however,  splendid  double  salts 
with  platinum  tetrachloride  and  gold  trichloride.  The  products  of  oxida- 
tion of  caffeine,  which  have  been  studied  by  Rochleder,  are  of  considerable 
interest,  inasmuch  as  both  their  composition  and  their  properties  establish 
a  close  connection  between  these  products  and  the  derivatives  of  uric  acid. 
Under  the  influence  of  chlorine,  caffeine  yields  amaUe  addj  a  substance  of 
feebly  acid  properties,  having  the  composition  of  hydrated  tetramethyl- 
alloxantin,  C^(C'B^)^Tifij .  Aq.  When  treated  with  oxidizing  agents,  it 
yields  eholettrophanej  C^n^Nfi^  corresponding  to  parabanic  acid  of  the  uric 
acid  series.  Cholestrophane  may  be  viewed  as  dimethyl-parabanic  acid ; 
it  has,  in  fact,  been  obtained  by  digesting  silver  parabanate  with  methyl 
iodide: 

C,Ag^,0,  +  2CH,I  =  2AgI  +  C.H^NjO,. 

Lastly,  the  mnrexide  of  the  caffeine  series  is  formed  by  the  treatment  of 
amalic  acid  with  ammonia,  exactly  as  the  true  murexide  from  uric  acid  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  alloxantin.  The  new  murexide 
imitates  its  prototype,  not  only  in  composition,  but  likewise  in  the  green 
metallic  lustre  of  its  crystals,  and  the  deep  crimson  color  of  its  solutions. 

Theobromine.  —  The  seeds  of  the  JTieobroma  Cacao,  or  cacao-nuts,  from 
which  chocolate  is  prepared,  contain  a  crystallizable  principle,  to  which 
this  name  is  given.  It  is  extracted  in  the  same  manner  as  caffeine,  and 
forms  a  white,  crystalline  powder,  which  is  much  less  soluble  than  the  last- 
named  substance.  It  contains,  according  to  Glasson,  CyHgN^O,.  Theobro- 
mine is  easily  soluble  in  aqueous  ammonia;  by  adding  silver  nitrate  to  this 
solution,  and  boiling,  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  silver-theobromine,  C^Hy 
Af^'Sfi^  is  obtained.  By  treating  this  silver  compound  with  methyl  iodide, 
Strecker  obtained  silver  iodide  and  caffeine:  C.HfAgN^O,  -(-  CH3I  =  Agl 
-{-  OgHyyN^O,,  which  may  be  extracted  with  alcohol.  Caffeine  must  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  methyl-theobromine.  The  products  obtained  from 
theobromine  by  oxidation  appear  to  be  homologous  with  several  terms  of 
the  uric  acid  series. 

Xanthine,  €5114^^0^  — Xanthine  was  first  described  by  Dr.  Msrcet  under 
the  name  of  xantbic  oxide,  which  he  discovered  as  a  constituent  of  urinary 
calculi;  recently  it  has  been  found  among  the  products  of  the  decomposi- 
tion of  guanine.  It  is  present  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  animal  organism, 
and,  although  in  very  minute  quantities,  in  urine. 

Xanthine,  according  to  Strecker,  may  be  prepared  with  the  greatest 
facility  from  guanine  (p.  768).  Potassium  nitrite  is  added  to  a  solution  of 
gnanine  in  concentrated  nitric  acid  until  a  powerful  evolution  of  red  fumes 
Ukes  place:  the  solution  is  then  mixed  with  a  large  qii«ntity  of  water, 
whereby  a  yellow  substance  is  precipitated,  which,  after  washing  with  wa- 
ter, is  dissolved  in  ammonia.  A  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  is  now  added 
64 
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QBtil  a  bimek  preeipltaU  of  iron  oxide  begins  to  appear.*  Tlie  rtiB  petrer- 
fiilly  ammoniaeal  Bolation  is  filtered  and  evaporated  to  dryness ;  and  the 
residue  is  extracted  with  water  in  order  to  separate  the  ammonium  sulphate ; 
then  dissolved  in  ammonia,  and  evaporated.  Xanthine  is  a  white,  amer> 
phous  powder,  dilfieultlj  soluble  in  water,  soluble  in  acids,  with  which  it 
forms  crystalline  compounds.  The  sulphate  has  the  composition  2CgB^S^ 
O, .  SOfH.  Xanthine  dissolves  with  facility  in  ammonia  and  potash.  Its 
characteristic  property  is  to  dissolve  without  evolution  of  gas  in  nitrie  acid, 
and  to  give  on  evaporation  a  deep-yellow  residue,  which,  <mi  addition  of 
ammonia  or  solution  of  potash,  assumes  a  yellow-red  color.  By  treatment 
of  silver-zan thine,  CKH^g^.H^  with  methyl  iodide,  Strecker  obtained  a 
body  isomeric  with  theobromine,  differing,  however,  in  its  properties  from 
that  substance : 

CjH^gjN^O,    -f    2CH,I    =   2AgI    +    Cfl^fl^ 

larelBe  (Hypozanthine),  C^H^N^O.  —  This  base  is  a  constitacnt  of  the 
flesh  of  vertebrata.  It  is  best  prepared  from  the  mother-liquor  of  creatin 
(p.  902),  by  diluting  with  water  and  boiling  with  cupric  acetate,  whereby 
the  sarcine  is  precipitated  in  combination  with  cupric  oxide.  This  preci- 
pitate is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and  mixed  with  silver  nitrate;  the  crys- 
tals, a  compound  of  sarcine  nitrate  with  silver  nitrate,  are  purified  by 
re-cry stallixation  fVom  nitric  acid,  and  are  then,  by  ebullition  with  an  am- 
moniaeal solution  of  silver  nitrate,  converted  into  the  compound  of  sarcine 
with  silver  oxide,  C^H^N^O .  Ag,0,  which  is  decomposed  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

Sarcine  forms  delicate  white  microscopic  needles,  difficultly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  easily  soluble  in  boiling  water,  in  dilute  acids,  ammonia,  pot- 
ash, and  baryta-water.  Sarcine  forms  erystallisable  salta,  containing  1 
equivalent  of  acid.  It  unites  with  bases,  like  guanine,  forming  ciystalline 
compounds  containing  2  equivalents  of  metallic  oxide. 

Guanine,  C^H.N^O.  —  This  base  was  first  obtained  from  guano;  it  has 
also  been  proved  to  exist  in  the  pancreatic  juice  of  mammalia,  and  in  the 
excrement  of  the  spider.  To  prepare  it,  guano  is  boiled  with  water  and 
calcium  hydrate  until  a  portion  of  the  liquid,  when  filtered,  appears  but 
slightly  colored :  the  whole  is  then  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  saturated  with 
acetic  acid,  whereby  the  guanine  is  precipitated,  mixed  with  uric  acid.  It 
is  purified  by  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  precipitation  by  ammonia. 

Quanine  is  a  colorless,  crystalline  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  and  ammonia,  soluble  in  acids  and  solution  of  potash.  With  aoida 
it  forms  erystallisable  salts  containing  1  and  2  equivalents  of  acid :  it  com- 
bines with  bases  to  crystalline  compounds  containing  2  equivalents  of  metal- 
lic oxide. 

Guanine,  sarcine,  and  xanthine  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  each  other, 
and  are  all  found  in  the  animal  organism.  Guanine,  on  account  of  its  in- 
solubility in  water  and  ammonia,  may  easily  be  separated  from  the  two 
other  substances.  To  separate  xanthine  and  sarcine,  they  are  converted 
into  the  hydrochlorides,  which  are  treated  with  warm  water :  xanthine  hy- 
drochloride is  BO  little  soluble  in  that  liquid,  that  it  may  easily  be  separated 
from  the  admixed  sarcine  hydrochloride. 

Ovaaidiae,  CH.N..  — This  substance  is  prepared  from  guanine.  Guanine 
is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate,  whereby  it  is  con- 
verted into  a  mixture  of  guanidine  and  parabanic  acid.  As  soon  as  the 
guanine  is  completely  dissolved,  the  Uquid  is  evaporated  till  the  parabanic 

•  viM  tiJLLtmmt  of cmbIm  with  nltrto  Mid  gJTM  riM  to  zsathiM  and  iiitrozaiithin«,  wMrh 
SittlbrtUipaiTO^ 
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add  has  erjstallised  out.  The  mother-liquor  is  treated  with  a  mixture  of 
aleohol  and  ether,  which,  separated  from  the  residue  and  evaporated, 
jields  on  oTaporation  the  crude  guanidine  hydrochloride.  The  hydro- 
chloride may,  by  digestion  with  silver  sulphate,  be  converted  into  the 
sulphate,  and  the  latter  finally  into  the  free  base  by  addition  of  baryta- 
water. 

Ouanidine  thus  prepared  forms  colorless  crystals,  readily  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol ;  the  solution  has  a  powerfully  alkaline  reaction.  It  absorbs 
carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  forming  a  carbonate  2CH5NS  .  H,CO,,  which  has 
an  alkaline  reaction,  and  crystallizes  in  square  prisms.  The  transforma- 
tion of  guanine  into  parabanic  acid  and  guanidine  is  represented  by  the 
following  equation: 

CjHsNjO    4-    0,    +    H,0    rs    CjH,N,0,    -f    CH,N,    +    CO,. 

TriHhylguanidme,  —  The  action  of  sodium  alcohol  upon  ethyl  cyanate  or 
cyannrate  gives  rise  to  a  base  having  the  composition  CfH,fN|,  which  is 
that  of  triethylguanidine  (carbotriethyltriamine).  It  is  formed  according 
to  the  following  equation : 

3CN(C,H,)0  +  2C,H.NaO  =  C,H„N,  -f  2CJR^  +  CO,  -f  Na,CO,. 

Croatia,  C^HgN,0, .  2  Aq. —  Creatin  was  first  observed  by  Chevreul,  and 
has  been  studied  very  carefully  by  Liebig,  who  obtained  it  from  the  soup 
of  boiled  meat.  It  is  prepared  from  the  Juice  of  raw  flesh  by  the  follow- 
ing process :  A  large  quantity  of  lean  flesh  is  cut  up  into  shreds,  exhausted 
by  successive  portions  of  cold  water,  strained  and  pressed.  The  liquid, 
which  has  an  acid  reaction,  is  heated  to  coagulate  albumin  and  coloring 
matter  of  blood,  and  passed  through  a  cloth.  It  is  then  mixed  with  pure 
baryta-water  as  long  as  a  precipitate  appears,  filtered  fVom  the  deposit  of 
phosphates,  and  evaporated  in  a  water-bath  to  a  syrupy  state.  After 
standing  some  days  in  a  warm  situation,  the  creatin  is  gradually  deposited 
In  crystals,  which  are  easily  purified  by  re-solution  in  water  and  digestion 
with  a  little  animal  charcoal.  * 

When  pare,  creatin  forms  colorless,  brilliant,  prismatic  crystals,  which 
become  dull  by  loss  of  water  at  100^.  They  dissolve  readily  in  boiling 
water,  sparingly  in  cold  water,  and  are  but  little  soluble  in  alcohol.  The 
aqueous  solution  has  a  weak  bitter  taste,  followed  by  a  somewhat  acrid 
sensation.  In  an  impure  state  the  solution  readily  putrefies.  Creatin  is  a 
neutral  body,  not  combining  either  with  acids  or  with  alkalies.  In  the 
crystallized  state  it  contains  CfH^NjO,  .  2H,0. 

Creatinine,  Cfi^fi.  —  By  the  action  of  strong  acids,  creatin  is  converted 
into  ertatinine^  a  powerful  organic  base,  with  separation  of  the  elements  of 
water.  The  new  substance  forms  colorless  prismatic  crystals,  and  is  much 
more  soluble  in  water  than  creatin:  it  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  and 
forms  crystallizable  salts  with  acids 

Creatinine  pre-exists  to  a  small  extent  in  the  juice  of  flesh,  together 
with  lactic  acid  and  other  bodies  not  yet  perfectly  examined.  It  is  also 
found  in  conjunction  with  creatin  in  urine. 

SarttOtinOy  C,HfNOy  formed  by  boiling  creatin  with  baryta-water,  has 
the  composition  of  methyl-glycocine  or  methyl-amidacetic  acid,  C^^{Q\\^ 
NO,,  and  has  been  already  described  among  the  derivatives  of  acetic  acid 
(p.  614). 

*  The  mother-llqiiid  tnm  flesh  ftrom  which  the  ereetin  hai  been  deposited  contains,  among 
other  things,  a  new  acid,  the  inonnic^  the  aqueous  solution  of  which  refuses  to  crystallise.  It 
taaa  a  strong  add  reaction,  and  is  precipitated  in  a  white  amorphous  condition  by  alcohol.  It 
IMbeM  J  oopfaliii  Pi»HmN#>u« 
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B«rberi&«,  C^Hi^NOg,  is  a  enbstanee  crystAllixing  in  fine  jellow  needles, 
■lightly  soluble  in  water,  extracted  from  the  root  of  the  BerbtrU  mlyaris. 
It  has  feeble  basic  properties.  This  must  not  be  confounded  with  htbttrme^ 
an  uncrystallixable  basic  substance,  from  the  bark  of  the  green-keart  tree  of 
Guiana,  which  has  the  composition  CiyH^NOf. 

Piptiiaa,  (^tflj^fir  —  ^  colorless,  or  slightly  yellow  crystallisable  prin- 
ciple, extracted  nrom  pepper  by  the  aid  of  alcohol.  It  is  insoluble  in  water. 
Piperine  readily  dissolves  in  acids;  definite  compounds  are,  however,  dif- 
ficult to  obtain. 

Conine  ((7<midfM,  or  Coma),  Vieothw,  and  tptrtaiiie  differ  flrom  the  other 
Tegetable  bases  in  physical  characters :  they  are  Tolatile  oily  liqaids.  The 
first  is  extracted  from  hemlock,  the  second  from  tobacco,  and  the  third 
from  broom  (Spartium  Seoparium).  They  agree  in  most  of  their  characters, 
having  high  boiling  points,  very  poisonous  properties,  strong  alkaline  reac- 
tion, and  the  power  of  forming  erystallixable  salts  with  acids.  The  for- 
mula of  nicotine  is  Cj^Hi^N, ;  that  of  conine,  C^H^N ;  and  that  of  sparteine. 

Closely  allied  to  conine  is  eanhydrine,  C,H,yNO,  a  crystalline  base,  ex- 
tracted by  Wertheim  from  hemlock.  When  distilled  with  anhydrous  phos- 
phoric acid,  it  splits  into  conine  and  one  molecule  of  water. 

A  mixture  of  nicotine  with  methyl  or  ethyl  iodide  solidifies  after  a  short 
time  to  crystalline  masses,  containing  C,9H,4(CHj)^,Iy  mndCffi^(Cfi^)^JL^ 
convertible  by  silver  oxide  into  soluble  bases. 

Conine  is  a  secondary  monamine.  Treated  with  ethyl  iodide,  it  yields 
successively  two  iodine-compounds  —  namely,  C.H||(C,H^)NI  and  CsH|^(C2 
H,)yNI.     The  latter  is  converted  by  silver  oxide  into  a  soluble  base. 

There  are  very  many  other  bodies,  more  or  less  perfectly  known,  having 
to  a  certain  extent  the  properties  of  alkaloids :  the  following  statement  of 
the  names  and  mode  of  occurrence  of  a  few  of  them  must  suffice. 

Hyofcycamne  [Daturine).  — A  white,  erystallixable  substance,  from  JETyof- 
eyamua  niger;  it  occurs  likewise  in  Datura  Stramonium, 

Atropine.  — Colorless  needles,  from  Atropa  Belladonna  ;  formula  CrfH^O,. 

Solanine.  —  A  pearly,  crystalline  substance,  from  various  solanaceous 
pUnts ;  formula  C^H^NO^  (?)  (p.  582). 

Aeonitme,  —  A  glassy,  transparent  mass,  from  AeonUtan  Napdbu  ;  formula 

Detpkmine.  — A  yellowish,  fusible  substance,  i^om  the  seeds  otDdpkmittm 
StaphUagria. 
Emetine.  — A  white  and  nearly  tasteless  powder  from  ipecacnanha  root. 
Curarine,  —  The  arrow-poison  of  Central  America. 


ni.  — Photphomi,  Antimony,  and  Aneaie  Baiot. 

Phosphorus,  anUmony,  and  arsenic  being,  like  nitrogen,  either  trivalent 
or  quinquivalent,  are  capable  of  forming  compounds  analogous  to  the  amines 
and  the  compound  ammonium  salts.  A  few  of  these  remarkable  compounds 
will  be  briefly  described  in  the  following  paragraphs. 


PH06PHINE& 


Paul  Thtfnard,  by  passing  the  vapor  of  methyl  chloride  over  ealcxnm 
phosphidt  JMM^jk^B^  ^^^  ^*  C^^**  ^Ot  obtained  a  mixture  of  phoo- 
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phoretted  bodies,  f^om  which  h«  separated  three  compounds  beliered  to 
eorreepoad  in  composition  with  the  three  hydrides  of  phosphorus  (p.  216), 
Til.,  P,(CH,J,  P(CH,)p  and  P(CH,),;  these  bodies  were,  however,  out  very 
imperfeoUy  investigated.  More  recently  Cahours  and  Hofmann,  by  sub- 
jecting zinc-methyl  and  sine-ethyl  to  the  action  of  phosphorus  trichloride, 
have  obtained  saline  compounds,  from  which,  by  distillation  with  potash, 
the  bases  F{CE^)^  and  P(C,H5),,  analogous  to  the  tertiary  monamines,  may 
be  liberated;  thus: 

8Zn(C,H5),      +      2PC1,      =      8ZnCl,      +      2PfC,H5),. 
Zinc-ethyl.^  Triethyl-phosphlne. 

Thriethylphosphi&a,  C«H,^P  =  P(C,H5),.  —  This  substance  is  a  colorless, 
oil  having  a  very  penetrating  phosphorus  odor,  and  boiling  at  188^.  It  is 
slowly  oxidized  in  atmospheric  air.  The  vapor,  heated  with  air  or  oxygen, 
explodes.  In  chlorine  gas  it  bums  with  separation  of  carbon,  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  phosphorus  pentachloride  being  produced.  With  acids 
it  forms  crystalline  compounds,  which  are  very  deliquescent.  With  iodide 
of  methyl,  ethyl,  and  amyl,  it  solidifies  after  a  few  moments  to  crys- 
talline compounds,  containing  respectively  P(CsTl0),(CH,)I,  F(C^B^)^1,  and 
P(C|H.)3(CgHi,}I,  which  are  decomposed  by  silver  oxide,  yielding  power- 
fully alkaline  liquids,  containing  the  hydrates  P(C,Hs),(CH,)(OH^,  H^»^$)a 
(OH),  and  P(C(Ug),(C5H,j)0H,  which  in  every  respect  resemble  hydrate  of 
tetrethyl  ammonium  and  its  homologues. 

Trimothylphosphine,  C,HgP  =  P(CH,),.  —  This  substance  is  very  similar 
to  the  corresponding  ethyl-base,  but  more  volatile.  When  left  in  contact 
with  atmospheric  air,  it  forms  an  oxide  which  crystallizes  in  beautiful  white 
needles.  With  iodide  of  methyl,  ethyl,  and  amyl,  it  yields  the  iodides 
P(CH,)J,  P(CH,),(C,H,)I,  and  P(CHj),(CjH„)I,  from  which  three  analogous 
hydrates  may  be  produced  by  means  of  silver  oxide. 


ANTIMONT  BABES  or  8TIBINRS. 


TrietliylstibiBe,  or  Stibethyl,  Sb(C,nB),,  is  obtained  by  distilling  ethyl 
iodide  with  an  alloy  of  antimony  and  potassium.  It  is  a  transparent,  very 
mobile  liquid,  having  a  penetrating  odor  of  onions.  It  boils  at  168°  G. 
(816^  F.).  In  contact  with  atmospheric  air,  it  emits  a  dense  white  fume, 
and  frequently  even  takes  fire,  burning  with  a  white  brilliant  flame.  It  is 
analogous  in  many  of  its  reactions  to  triethylamine,  but  has  much  more 
powerful  combining  tendencies,  uniting  readily  with  two  atoms  of  chlorine, 
bromine,  or  iodine,  and  1  atom  of  oxygen  or  sulphur,  thereby  forming 
compounds  in  which  the  antimony  is  quinquivalent,  such  as  Sb^(C,Hf),Cly 
Sb'(C2H«)j|(y^  &c.  The  same  tendency  to  act  as  a  bivalent-radical  is,  how- 
ever, exnibited  by  triethylamine,  which,  though  it  does  not  unite  directly 
with  elementary  bodies,  can  nevertheless  take  up  a  molecule  of  hydrogen 
chloride,  ethyl  iodide,  &c.,  likewise  producing  compounds  in  which  the 
nitrogen  is  quinquivalent,  «.y.,  N^(C,H5),HCl,  N'(C,H5),(C,H,)I,  &c. 

Stibtihyl  oxide,  Sb(C,H()sO,  forms  a  viscid  transparent  mass,  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol.  It  is  extremely  bitter  and  not  poisonous.  It  cannot  be 
volatilized  without  decomposition.  It  combines  with  acids,  giving  rise  to 
crystalUzable  salts  containing  two  equivalents  of  acid. 

SHbelhyl  sulphide,  Sb(C,H<).S.  —  Beautiful  crystals  of  silvery  lustre,  solu- 
ble in  water  and  alcohol.  Their  taste  is  bitter,  and  their  odor  similar  to 
that  of  mercaptan.  The  solution  of  this  compound  exhibits  the  deport- 
ment of  an  alkaline  sulphide :  it  precipitates  metals  from  their  solutions 
64* 
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as  sulphides,  a  soluble  salt  of  stibethyl  being  formed  at  the  same  time. 
This  deportment,  indeed,  affords  the  simplest  means  of  preparing  the  salts 
of  stibethyl. 

Siibelhyl  chloride,  8b(C,Hf),Cl,.  — Colorless  liquid  haying  the  odor  of  tur- 
pentine oiL 

Stibtlhyl  iodide^  8b(C,H.),T^  —  Colorless  needles  of  intensely  bitter  taste. 

The  analogy  of  triethylstibine  with  triethylamine  is  best  exhibited  in  its 
deportment  with  ethyl  iodide.  The  two  substances  combine,  forming  a  new 
iodide,  containing  Sb(C2Hg)^I,  from  which  silver  oxide  separates  a  powerful 
alkaline  base  analogous  to  tetrethyl-ammonium  hydrate : 

N(C,H,)4(0H)  Sb(C,H5)^0H. 

A  series  of  analogous  substances  exist  in  the  methyl  series.  They  have 
been  examined  by  LandoU,  who  has  described  several  of  their  compounds, 
and  separated  the  methyl-antimony-base  corresponding  to  tetramethyl- 
ammonium  hydrate. 

The  iodide^  Sb(CH.)4l,  produced  by  the  action  of  methyl  iodide  upon  tri- 
methylstibine,  Sb(CHg),,  crystallizes  in  white  six-sided  tables,  which  are 
easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  slightly  soluble  in  ether.  It  has 
a  very  bitter  taste,  and  is  decomposed  by  the  action  of  heat.  MThen  treated 
with  silver  oxide,  it  yields  a  powerfully  allcaline  solution,  exhibiting  all  the 
properties  of  potash,  from  which,  on  evaporation,  a  white  crystalline  mass, 
the  hydrate  o/  UtramethyUtibonium^  Sb(CH,)4(0H),  crystallizes.  This  com- 
pound forms  an  acid  salt  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  crystallizes  in  tables. 
It  contains  Sb(CH3)«HS04. 


ARSENIC  BASKS. 


Triethylarsine,  As(C,H5),,  is  produced  by  distilling  an  alloy  of  araenio 
and  sodium  with  ethyl  iodide.  At  the  same  time,  also,  there  is  formed  an- 
other body,  containing  A8,(C,Hg)4,  analogous  to  arsendimethyl  or  cacodyl. 
Both  compounds  are  liquids  of  powerful  odor ;  they  may  be  separated  by 
distillation  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon-dioxide,  the  triethylarsine  passing 
over  last. 

Triethylarsine  may  be  obtained  pure  by  a  process  analogous  to  that  em- 
ployed for  the  preparation  of  triethylphosphine,  namely,  by  distilling  arse- 
nious  chloride,  AsCI,.  with  zinc-ethyl.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid  of  most  dis- 
agreeable odor,  similar  to  that  of  arsenetted  hydrogen,  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  and  boiling  at  140°.  Triethylarsine  combines  directly 
with  oxygen,  sulphur,  bromine,  and  iodine,  giving  rise  to  a  series  of  com- 
pounds containing  2  atoms  of  bromine  or  iodine,  1  atom  of  sulphur  or  oxy- 
gen, and  analogous  to  the  corresponding  compounds  of  triethylatibine. 

Triethylarsine  submitted  to  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide  yields  a  crystalline 
compound,  As(C,Hg)^I,  from  which  freshly  precipitated  silver  oxide  sepa- 
rates the  corresponding  hydrate,  A&(QJR^fi^^  a  powerfully  alkaline  sub- 
stance, similar  to  the  corresponding  nitrogen-,  phosphorus-,  and  antimony- 
compounds. 

Analogous  substances  exist  in  the  methyl  series.  Trimethylarsine, 
As(CH,),,  is  formed,  together  with  arsendimethyl  or  cacodyl,  A8,(CH,)^, 
when  an  alloy  of  arsenic  and  sodium  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  methyl 
iodide.  It  unites  with  methyl  iodide,  producing  tetramethylarsonium 
iodide,  As(CH,)4l,  firom  which  silver  oxide  separates  the  hydrate,  A8(CHj)^ 
OH.  The  iodide  juNt  mentioned  is  formed,  together  with  iodide  of  cacodyl, 
when  cacodyl  is  acted  upon  by  methyl  iodide : 

As,(CHj4    -t^^l    =    Aa(CH,)J    +     As(CH.),I. 
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By  substituting  ethyl  iodide  for  methyl  iodide  in  this  reaction,  the  com- 
pound AB(CH3),(C^g),I  is  formed.  All  these  iodides,  treated  with  moist 
siWer  oxiae,  yield  the  corresponding  hydrates. 

Arsendimethyl  and  arsenmonomethy L  will  be  most  conTeniently  described 
in  this  place,  though  they  do  not  strictly  belong  to  the  ammonia  type,  at 
least  when  in  the  free  state. 

As//'(CH,), 

Anendimethyl  or  Cfteodyl,  As,(CH.)4,  or   |  .  —  The  arsenic  in 

As^^^(CH,), 
this  compound  is  still  trivalent,  one  unit  of  equivalence  of  each  of  the 
arsenic-atoms  being  satisfied  by  combination  with  the  other,  just  as  in  the 
solid  hydrogen  arsenide,  As^H^  (p.  428).  When,  however,  the  arsendi- 
methyl combines  with  chlorine  or  other  monatomic  radicals,  the  molecule 
splits  into  two ;  thus : 

A8(CH^4        +        CI,        =        2AS''^(CH,),C1. 

Cacodyl,  so  called  from  its  repulslTe  odor,  constitutes,  together  with  its 
products  of  oxidation,  the  spontaneously  inflammable  liquid  known  as  CVx- 
de^ 9  fuming  liquid,  or  Alkarsm,  This  liqaid  is  prepared  by  distilling  potas- 
sium acetate  with  arsenious  oxide.  Equal  weights  of  these  two  substances, 
both  well  dried,  are  intimately  mixed  and  introduced  into  a  glass  retort 
connected  with  a  condenser  and  tubulated  receiver  cooled  by  ice,  a  tube 
being  attached  to  the  receiver  to  carry  away  the  permanently  gaseous  pro- 
ducts to  some  distance  from  the  experimenter.  Heat  is  then  applied  to  the 
retort,  which  is  gradually  increased  to  redness.  At  the  close  of  the  opera- 
tion, the  receiver  is  found  to  contain  two  liquids,  besides  a  quantity  of  re- 
duced arsenic :  the  heavier  of  these  is  the  crude  cacodyl ;  the  other  consists 
chiefly  of  water,  acetic  acid,  and  acetone.  The  gas  given  ofif  during  the 
distilUktion  is  principally  carbon  dioxide.  The  crude  cacodyl  is  repeatedly 
washed  by  agitation  with  water  previously  freed  from  air  by  boiling,  and 
afterwards  redistilled  from  potassium  hydrate  in  a  vessel  filled  with  pure 
hydrogen  gas.     All  these  operations  must  be  conducted  in  the  open  air. 

Pure  cacodyl  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  chloride  with  metallic  zinc, 
dissolving  out  the  zinc  chloride  with  water,  and  dehydrating  the  oily  liquid 
with  calcium  chloride.  The  strong  tendency  of  cacodyl  to  take  fire  in  the 
air,  and  the  extremely  poisonous  character  of  its  vapors,  render  it  neces- 
sary to  perform  all  the  distillations  in  sealed  vessels  filled  with  dry  carbon 
dioxide.  Bunsen,  to  whose  skill  and  perseverance  we  are  indebted  for  the 
discovery  of  this  remarkable  compound,  proceeds  as  follows : 

1.  A  dilute  alcoholic  solution  of  alkarsin  is  cautiously  mixed  with  an 
equally  dilute  solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  avoiding  an  excess  of  the  lat- 
ter; a  white  crystalline,  inodorous  precipitate  then  falls,  containing  As, 
(CH^)40  .  HgOl,:  when  this  is  distilled  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid, 
it  yields  mercuric  chloride,  water,  and  cacodyl  chloride,  which  distils  over. 
The  product  is  left  for  some  time  in  contact  with  calcium  chloride  and  a 
little  quicklime,  and  then  distilled  alone  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon 
dioxide. 

2.  To  obtain  free  cacodyl,  the  pure  anhydrous  chloride  is  digested  for 
three  hours  at  a  temperature  of  KX)^  with  slips  of  clean  metallic  zinc  con- 
tained in  a  bulb  blown  upon  a  glass  tube  previously  filled  with  carbonic 
a<ad  gas,  and  hermetically  sealed.  The  metal  dissolves  quietly  without 
evolution  of  gas.  When  the  action  is  complete,  and  the  whole  cool,  the 
vessel  is  observed  to  contain  a  white  saline  mass,  which,  on  the  admission 
of  a  little  water,  dissolves,  and  liberates  a  heavy  oily  liquid,  the  cacodyl 
itself.  This  is  rendered  quite  pure  by  distillation  from  a  fresh  quantity 
of  zinc,  the  process  being  conducted  in  the  little  apparatus  shown  in 
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fig.  196,  whiob  it  made  from  a  piece  of  glass  tube,  and  is  intended  to  serre 
tlie  purpose  both  of  retort  and  reeeiYer.  Tlie  zinc  is  introduced  into  the 
upper  bulb,  and  the  tube   drawn  out  in  the  manner  represented.     The 

whole  is  then  filled  with  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  lower 
lif-lii,  extremity  put  into  communication  with  a  little  hand- 
syringe.  On  dipping  the  point  a  into  the  crude  eaeodyl, 
and  making  a  slight  movement  of  exhaustion,  the  liquid 
is  drawn  up  into  the  bulb.  Both  extremitiea  arc  then 
sealed  in  the  blowpipe  flame,  and  after  a  short  digestion 
at  100^,  or  a  little  above,  the  pure  cacodyl  is  distilled  off 
into  the  lower  bulb,  which  is  kept  cooL  It  forms  a  color- 
less, transparent,  thin  liquid,  much  resembling  alkarsin 
in  odor,  and  surpassing  that  substance  in  ioflammability. 
When  poured  into  the  air,  or  into  oxygen  gas,  it  ignites 
instantly :  the  same  thing  happens  wiih  chlorine.  With 
very  limited  access  of  air  it  throws  off  white  fumes,  pass- 
ing into  oxide,  and  cTentually  into  cacodylic  acid.  Caeo- 
dyl  boils  at  170*'  C.  (838<>  F.),  and  when  cooled  to  — G°C. 

J 21^  F.),  crystallizes  in  large,  transparent,  square  priams. 
t  combines  directly  also  with  sulphur. 
Cacodyl  is  decomposed  at  a  temperature  below  redness  into  metallio  arae- 
nlc,  and  a  mixture  of  2  measures  of  marsh-gas  and  1  measure  of  ethone 


The  powerful  combining  tendencies  of  cacodyl  indicate  that  it  is  an  nn- 
saturated  compound :  it  can,  in  fact,  take  up  2  atoms  of  a  monad  or  1  atom 
of  a  dyad  element,  forming  compounds  like  the  chloride,  As,(CH,)4Cl,  ==? 
2A8(CH,),C1,  and  the  oxide,  At^{C}l^)fi^  in  which  the  arsenic  is  trivalent; 
or  again,  6  atoms  of  a  monad  or  8  atoms  of  a  dyad  element,  forming  com- 
pounds like  the  trichloride,  Ab,(CHj|)4CL  =-  2A8(CH,),C1,.  in  whieh  arsenic 
is  quinquivalent.  These  last-mentioned  bodies  are  the  most  stable  of  all 
the  cacodyl  compounds. 

Cacodtl  Chlokidb,  or  Aksbh-chlokodimbthidb,  A8'''(CH,),C1,  prepared 
as  above  described,  is  a  colorless  liquid,  which  does  not  fume  in  the  air, 
but  emits  an  intensely  poisonous  vapor.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  and  in- 
soluble in  that  liquid,  as  also  in  ether;  alcohol,  on  the  other  hand,  dis- 
solves it  with  facility.  The  boiling  point  of  this  compound  is  a  little  above 
100® ;  its  vapor  is  colorless,  spontaneously  inflammable  in  the  air,  and  has 
a  density  of  4-66.  Dilute  nitric  acid  dissolves  the  chloride  without  change ; 
with  the  concentrated  acid,  ignition  and  explosion  occur.  Cacodyl  chloride 
combines  with  cuprous  chloride,  forming  a  white,  insoluble,  crystalline 
double  salt,  containing  As,(CH,)P,  .  Cu^.Cl,;  aUo  with  cacodyl  oxide. 

Cacodyl  chloride  forms  a  hydrate  whicn  is  thick,  viscid,  and  readily  de* 
hydrated  by  calcium  chloride. 

Cacodtltrichloridb,  As^(CH,),CU  is  produced  by  the  action  of  phos- 
phorus pentachloride  on  cacodylic  acid : 

A8^(CH,),0'^(0H)  -f  2PClj  =  As{CH,),Cl,  +  2P0C1,  +  HCL 

Also  by  the  action  of  chlorine  gas  on  the  monochloride.  Prepared  by  the 
first  method,  it  forms  splendid  large  prismatic  crystals,  which  however  are 
very  unstable,  being  instantly  decomposed,  at  temperatures  between  40° 
and  60°  C.  (104-122°  F.),  into  methyl  chloride  and  arsen-monomethyl  chlo- 
ride: 

A8'(CH,),C1,        =        CHjCl        +        A8''''(CH,)C1,. 

Cacodti^  Iodtdb,  A8(0Hg)  J,  is  a  thin,  yellowish  liquid,  of  offensive  odor, 
and  considerable  specific  gravity,  prepared   by  distilling  alkaraim  wUh 
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strong  solntion  of  hydiiodic  acid.  A  yellow  cryBtalline  substance  is  formed 
at  the  same  time,  which  is  an  oxyiodide.  Caeodyl  bromide  and  fluoride  have 
also  been  obtained. 

Cacodtl  Ctanids,  A8(CHJ,CN,  is  easily  formed  by  distilling  alkarsin 
with  strong  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  mercuric  cyanide.  Above  82-7^  C.  (90° 
F.),  it  is  a  colorless,  ethereal  liquid,  but  below  that  temperature  it  crys- 
talliies  in  colorless  four-sided  prisms,  of  beautiful  diamond  lustre.  It  boils 
at  about  140°  C.  (284°  F.),  and  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water.  It  requires 
to  be  heated  before  inflammation  occurs.  The  Taper  of  this  substance  is 
moat  fearfully  poisonous:  the  atmosphere  of  a  room  is  said  to  be  so  far 
contaminated  by  the  eyaporation  of  a  few  grains  of  it  as  to  cause  instan- 
taneous numbness  of  the  hands  and  feet,  rertigo,  and  even  unconscious- 
ness. 

Cacodtl  Oxide,  A8^^^JCE^)fl^^, —  This  compound  is  formed  by  the  slow 
oxidation  of  cacodyl.  When  air  is  allowed  access  to  an  aqueous  solution 
of  alkarsin,  so  slowly  that  no  sensible  rise  of  temperature  follows,  that 
body  is  gradually  converted  into  a  thick,  syrupy  liquid,  full  of  crystals  of 
cacodylic  acid.  On  dissoWing  this  mass  in  water,  and  distilling,  water  hay- 
ing the  odor  of  alkarsin  passes  over,  and  afterward  an  oily  liquid,  which 
is  the  cacodyl  oxide.     Impure  cacodylic  acid  remains  in  the  retort. 

Cacodyl  oxide,  purified  by  rectification  from  caustic  baryta,  is  a  color- 
less, oily  liquid,  having  a  pungent  odor,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and 
boiling  at  120°  C.  (248°  F.),  strongly  resembling  alkarsin  in  odor,  in  its 
relations  to  solvents,  and  in  the  greater  number  of  its  reactions;  but  it 
neither  fumes  in  the  air,  nor  takes  fire  at  common  temperatures :  its  vapor 
mixed  with  air,  and  heated  to  about  88°  C.  (190°  F.),  explodes  with  vio- 
lence. It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  and  hydriodio  acids, 
forming  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  cacodyl. 

Cacodyl  dioxide,  AsJ^Cli^)fi^t  is  the  thick  syrupy  liquid  produced  by  the 
slow  oxidation  of  cacodyl  or  of  alkarsin.  It  is  decomposed  by  water,  and 
then  yields  a  distillate  of  cacodyl  monoxide,  with  a  residue  of  cacodylio 
acid: 

ZA8,(CH,)40,  +   H,0   =  As,(CH,)40  +  2As(CH,),0(0H.) 

Cacodtlio  Acid,  As^(CH|)20''^(0H),  also  called  Alkargen,  —  This  is  the 
ultimate  product  of  the  action  of  oxygen  at  a  low  temperature  upon  caco- 
dyl or  alkarsin  in  presence  of  water :  it  is  best  prepared  by  adding  mer- 
curic oxide  to  alkarsin,  covered  with  a  layer  of  water  and  artificially 
cooled,  until  the  mixture  loses  all  odor,  and  afterward  decomposing  any 
mercuric  cacodylate  that  may  have  been  formed,  by  the  cautious  addition 
of  more  alkarsin.  The  liquid  yields,  by  evaporation  to  dryness  and  solu- 
tion in  alcohol,  crystals  of  cacodylio  acid.  The  sulphide  and  other  com- 
pounds of  cacodyl  yield  the  same  substance  on  exposure  to  air.  Cacodylio 
acid  forms  brilliant,  colorless,  brittle  crystals,  which  have  the  form  of  a 
modified  square  prism :  it  is  permanent  in  dry  air,  but  deliquescent  in  a  moist 
atmosphere.  It  is  not  at  all  poisonous,  though  it  contains  more  than  60  per 
cent,  of  arsenic.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether : 
the  solution  has  an  acid  reaction.  When  mixed  with  alkalies  and  evapo- 
rated,  it  leaves  a  gummy,  amorphous  mass.  With  the  oxides  of  silver  and 
mercury,  on  the  other  hand,  it  yields  crystallizable  compounds.  It  unites 
with  cacodyl  oxide,  and  forms  a  variety  of  combinations  with  metallic  salts. 
Cacodylic  acid  is  exceedingly  stable :  it  is  not  affected  by  red  fuming  nitrio 
acid,  nitromuriatio  acid,  or  even  chromic  acid  in  solution :  it  may  be  boiled 
with  these  substances  without  the  least  change.  It  is  deoxidized,  however, 
by  phosphorous  acid  and  stannous  chloride,  yielding  cacodyl  oxide.  Dry 
byariodio  aeid  gas  decomposes  it,  with  production  of  water,  cacodyl  iodir)« 
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and  free  iodine.  With  dry  hjdrochlorie  meld  gM,  or  witii  the  eonenA- 
trated  aqueous  acid,  oaoodylio  acid  unites  directly,  forming  the  compound 
As  (CH,),0,H .  HCl.  But  by  exposing  cacodylic  acid  for  a  long  time  to  a 
stream  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  twtn-monomeihiyl  dieldoride  is  obtained,  to- 
gether with  water  and  methyl  chloride : 

A8(CH,),0,H  -f  8HC1   =  Ab(CH,)C1,  +  2H,0  +  CH,CL 

Phosphorus  pentachloride  oonrerts  oaoodylio  acid  into  cacodyl  trichloride 

(p.  7(54). 

Cacodtl  Svlphidb,  As.^CH,)4S,  is  formed  by  adding  barium  sulphide  to 
crude  cacodyl,  or  by  distilling  barium  sulph-hydrate  with  cacodyl  chloride. 
It  is  a  transparent  liquid  which  retains  its  fluidity  at  —40^,  and  boils  at  a 
temperature  considerably  above  100^. 

Cacodyl  di$ulphide^  AaJCVL^^^  is  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphur  on  ca- 
codyl or  the  monosulphide,  or  by  treating  cacodylic  acid  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  in  a  Tessel  externally  cooled.  It  separates  from  the  solution  in 
large  rhombic  crystals.  The  alcoholic  solution  of  this  compound  yields 
with  various  metallic  solutions,  precipitates  consisting  of  salts  of  sulpkoea' 
codylic  add^  As(CH,)^,H,  analogous  to  cacodylic  acid.  The  lead-salt.  As, 
(CH,)4S4Pb^^  forms  small  white  crystals. 

Arseamonomethyl,  As(CH,).  —  This  radical,  which  is  not  known  in  the 
separate  state,  is  either  bivalent  or  quadrivalent.  Its  dichloride,  As^^^ 
(CU,)Cly  is  produced  either  by  the  decomposition  of  cacodyl  trichloride 
by  heat:  As(CH,),Cl3=As(CHjCl,-fCH,Cl;  or  by  the  prolonged  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid  on  cacodylic  acid  (p.  765).  It  is  a  colorless,  heavy,  mo- 
bile liquid,  having  a  strong  reducing  power ;  boils  at  183*^  G.  (271^  F.).  Its 
vapor  exerts  a  most  violent  action  on  the  mucous  membranes ;  on  smelling 
it,  the  eyes,  nose,  and  whole  face  swell  up,  and  a  peculiar  lancinating  pain 
is  felt,  extending  down  to  the  throat.  The  Utraehloridef  As'(CH3)Cl^  is  ob^ 
tained  in  large  crystals  by  passing  chlorine  over  a  mixture  of  the  dichlo- 
ride and  carbon  bisulphide  cooled  to  — 10^.  It  is  very  unstable,  decom- 
posing even  near  0**  into  methyl  chloride  and  arsenious  chloride,  AsCI,. 
There  is  also  a  chlorobromide,  As(CH,)ClBr,  and  a  di-iodide,  As(CH3)I^ 

The  oxide^  As(CH3)0,  obtained  by  decomposing  the  dichloride  with  potas- 
sium carbonate,  forms  large  cubical  crystals,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  and  resolved  by  distillation  with  potash  into  arsenious  oxide  and 
cacodyl  oxide :  4A8(CH,)0=AB,0.-f  As,(CH,)X). 

ArMenmeihylie  Acid,  As^(CH3)0^^(0H)^  is  obtained  as  a  barium-salt  by 
decomposing  arsenmethyl  dichloride  with  a  slight  excess  of  silver*oxide ; 
and  this  salt,  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  yields  the  acid  which  remains 
on  evaporation  in  the  form  of  a  laminated  mass.     It  is  bibasic. 

Arsmmethyl  ttdphide,  A8(CH3)S,  is  obtained  as  a  white  mass  by  passing 
hydrogen  siUphide  over  the  dichloride. 

On  comparing  the  combining  or  equivalent  Talnes  of  the  several  arse> 
nides  of  methyl,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  all  unite  with  elementary  bodies 
and  compound  radicals,  in  such  proportion  as  to  form  compounds  in  which 
the  arsenic  is  either  trivalent  or  quinquivalent,  the  last-mentioned  com- 
pounds being  by  far  the  most  stable.     Thus : 

Arsenmonomethyl,  A8(CH,),  is  bi-  and  quadri-valent,  forming  the  chlo- 
rides A8^'''(CH,)C1,  and  Ast(CH,)CU. 

Arsendimethyl,  As(CH,>^  is  mono-  and  tri-valent,  forming  the  chlorides 

A8''^(CH.),Cl  and  As»(CH,),Clr 

Arsentrimethyl,  As(CH,)„  is  bivalent  only,  and  forms  the  chloride  Aa^ 

(CH-)-CL. 

Arsenmethylium,  or  Tetramethylarsonium,  A0(CH,)4,  is  univalent,  form- 
ing the  chloride  Aay(CH,)^ 
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BlMKfftkyl  or  mdthylbitmathiiie,  Bi(C,H.)^  analogous  in  composition  to 
iriethylstibine  and  triethylarsinef  is  formed  by  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide 
on  an  alloy  of  bismuth  and  potassium,  and  is  extracted  from  the  residue 
by  ether.  It  is  a  yellow  liquid  of  specific  gravity  1*82,  has  a  most  nau- 
seous odor,  and  emits  vapors  which  take  fire  in  contact  with  the  air.  It 
unites  with  oxygen,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  nitric  acid* 

Boratliyl,  B(C,Hg)^ — Br.  Frankland  has  obtained  this  compound  by 
treating  boric  ether  with  zinc-ethyl :  it  is  a  colorless  mobile  liquid  haying 
ft  pungent  odor,  irritating  the  eyes,  of  sp.  gr.  0*696,  and  boiling  at  95°  C. 
(203^  F.).  Borethyl  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  slowly  decomposed 
when  left  in  prolonged  contact  with  it.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  is  spon- 
taneously inflamed,  burning  with  a  beautiful  green  and  somewhat  smoky 
flame.  It  combines  with  ammonia,  forming  the  compound  NH, .  B(C,H.),. 
By  the  gradual  action  of  dry  air,  and,  ultimately,  of  dry  oxygen,  borethyl 
is  oonyerted  into  an  oxygen-compound  of  the  formula  B(C2H^|0,. 
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The  action  of  ethene  bromide  on  triethylphosphine  gives  rise  to  the  for- 
mation of  two  crystalline  bromides,  according  to  the  proportions  in  which 
the  substances  are  brought  in  contact.  These  bromides  are  CgH]yPBr,=r 
C,H|^P-f  C^^Br,  and  C^H,4P,Br,=  2C^n^F'\'C^UfiTy  The  first  of  these 
oompounds  is  the  bromiae  of  a  phosphonium  in  which  8  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen are  replaced  by  ethyl  and  one  atom  by  the  univalent  radical  bromethyl, 
C,H«Br,  thus  [(C2H4Br)(C,HB),P]Br.  Half  the  bromine  in  this  salt  is  un- 
affected by  the  action  oi  silver-salts;  it  may  accordingly  be  designated  as 
kromide  of  bromethyl'ttiethyl-phosphonium.  Numerous  salts  of  this  compound 
are  known,  but  the  free  base  cannot  be  obtained,  since  silver  oxide  elimi- 
nates the  latent  bromine,  giving  rise  t^  the  formation  of  a  base  containing 
r(C,HgO)(C,H5),P]OH.  The  second  compound  is  the  dibromide  of  ethene- 
kexetkyl-^hoMphomum,  [(C,H4)^^(C,H^),P,]^^6r,.  This  radical,  which  cor- 
responds to  2  equivalents  of  ammonium,  2NH^  =  ^s^8>  forms  a  series  of 
very  stable  and  beautiful  salts,  especially  an  iodide  which  is  difficultly 
soluble  in  water.  In  all  these  salts  the  base,  which  is  composed  of  1  mole- 
cule of  ethene,  6  molecules  of  ethyl,  and  2  atoms  of  phosphorus,  is  united 
with  2  molecules  of  univalent-acid  radical;  the  platinum-salt  contains 
(C,H4)^'(C-H.),PJJr,.  Pt>»Cl4.  The  free,  very  caustic,  and  stable  base  has 
the  compoeition  [(C,H.)^^(C,H5),P,]'''(0H),. 

The  dibromide  of  etnene-nexethyl-diphosphonium  may  be  formed  by  the 
action  of  triethylphosphine  upon  the  brominated  bromide  which  has  been 
mentioned  as  the  first  product  of  the  action  of  ethene  dibromide  upon  tri- 
ethylphosphine :  CgHi,PBr,+C,II,5P=C,4H^PgBry  If  the  triethylphosphine 
be  replaced  in  this  process  by  ammonia  or  oy  monamines  in  general,  or  by 
monarsines,  an  almost  unlimited  series  of  diatomic  salts  may  be  formed, 
in  which  phosphorus  and  nitrogen  or  phosphorus  and  arsenic  are  associated. 

Thus  thto  action  of  ammonia,  of  ethylamine,  and  of  triethylarsine,  gives 
rise  respectively  to  the  fpllowing  compounds : 

Bibromide   of  Ethene-triethyl-  \      p,p  ^  .,,,p  „  v  „  pN1//Br 
phosphammonium       .        .      /       L(C,HJ'^(C,H»),H,raj    ISr^ 

''Khamln'l'^^^^^^^  }       [(C.HJ-(C  A)  APN]-Br, 

""KtrfoJ^^^"^^^^^^         }      [(C  A)-(C,H^,PAs]-Br. 
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Treated  with  silTer  oxide,  these  bromidee  yield  the  veiy  ewistiA  diatoKio 
hues  — 

'''Xp^^ofl^r^"*^''' }      [(CA)-(CA).H.PN]-(OH), 

TCh-ln!!'"^'!""'''"}      [(CA)-(CA).PA.]-(OH), 

The  arsenic  bases,  when  submitted  to  the  action  of  ethene  dibromide, 
giTO  rise  to  perfectly  analogous  results.  The  limits  of  this  Mll^^^;^f^l  ^nii  not 
permit  na  to  examine  these  remarkable  compounds  in  detail. 


IV. — Componads  of  Aleohol-radieals  with  Bivaloat  and  doadrivalcnt 

Metals  and  MetaUoids. 

The  bodies  of  this  group  which  contain  biralent  elements,  such  as  sine, 
are  saturated  compounds,  not  capable  of  uniting  directly  with  chlorine,  oxy- 
gen, &c. ;  those  which  contain  quadriTalent  metals,  like  tin,  are  saturated 
or  unsaturated  accordingly  as  they  contain  four  or  only  two  equiralenta  of 
alcohol-radicals. 

All  these  compounds  are  frequently  designated  as  ofyttwo  metulKe  hoditM^ 
a  term  likewise  including  the  compounds  of  alcohol-radicals  with  arsenic, 
antimony,  and  bismuth.  We  shall  describe  chiefly  the  ethyl  compounds, 
to  which  the  methyl  and  amyl  compounds  are  strictly  analogous. 

line-ethyl  or  Zinc  ethide,  Zn^^(C,H5),.  —  This  compound,  discorered  by 
Frankland,  is  formed,  together  with  linc-iodide,  when  ethyl  iodide  is  heated 
with  metallic  zinc  in  a  sealed  glass  tube,  or,  for  larger  quantities,  in  a 
strong  and  well-closed  copper  cyUnder:  2C,HJ  -|-  Zn,  :=  Znl, -^  Zn(C,If ,). 
The  two  products  remain  combined  together  in  the  form  of  a  white  crystal- 
line mass,  from  which  the  sine-ethyl  may  be  separated  by  distillation  in  an 
atmosphere  of  hydrogen.  It  is  a  mobile  and  yery  Tolatile  liquid,  haying  a 
disagreeable  odor,  taking  fire  instantly  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  air, 
and  diffusing  white  fumes  of  zinc  oxide.  Water  decomposes  it  yiolently, 
with  formation  of  zinc  hydrate,  and  eTolution  of  ethane  or  ethyl^hydride : 
Zn(C,Hg),  -)-  2H,0  ss  ZnH,0,  -f  C,H^  When  gradually  mixed  with  dry 
oxygen^  it  passes  through  two  stages  of  oxidation,  yielding  first  zinc  ethyU 

ethylate,   Zn'''{o(?fl»   •"^  finally  zinc   ethylate,   Zjk'^(OCJR^)^      With 

iodine  and  other  halogens,  the  reaction  also  takes  place  by  two  stages,  but 
consists  in  the  successiye  substitution  of  the  halogen  for  the  ethyl ;  thus : 

Zn(C,H,),        +        I,        «        C,H,I        -f        Zn(C,HJI, 

and 

Zn(C,HJI        +        I,        =        C,H,I        -f        Znly 

Zinc  ethide  has  become  a  very  important  reagent  in  organic  chemistry, 
serving  to  effect  the  substitution  of  the  positive  radical  ethyl  for  chlorine, 
iodine,  and  other  negative  elements,  and  thus  enabling  us  to  build  up 
carbon-compounds  from  others  lower  in  the  scale.  Many  examples  of 
these  reactions  have  already  been  given  in  the  chapters  on  alcohols  and 
acids.  In  like  manner  it  serves  for  the  preparation  of  many  other  or- 
gano-metallio  bodies.  The  following  equations  exhibit  the  mode  of  forma- 
tion of  mercuric  methide,  stannic  ethide,  and  triethylarsine  by  means  of 
sine  ethide; 
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Zii''(C,Hj),      +      Hg^^Cl,      =      ZnCl,      +      Hg'/(C,HJ, 
2Zn^^(C,H,),      +      Sni'Cl^       =     2ZiiCl,      +       Snt'(C,H5)^ 


Ibthidft,  Zii^^(CH|),  is  analogous  in  its  reaoiions  to  lino  ethide,  bat 
is  still  more  volatile  and  inflammable. 

Potassiiia  Zthide,  CjH^K,  and  Sodium  Xthide,  C^H^Na,  are  not  known  in 
the  separate  state,  but  only  in  combination  with  zino-ethjl.  These  mixed 
compounds  are  produced  by  the  action  of  potassium  on  sodium  sine-ethyl ; 
thus: 

«Z«(C.HJ,      +      N..      =      Zn      +      2(C^,),{|'" 

These  eompoonds  and  their  homologaes,  disooTsred  by  Wanklyn,  hare  also 
played  an  important  part  in  chemical  synthesis.  The  production  of  the 
fatty  acids  by  the  combination  of  carbon  dioxide  with  sodium  ethide,  &o. 
has  been  frequently  mentioned. 

Ktroiirio  Xthide,  Hg^^f C^Hs),.  —  This  compound  is  formed,  as  already  ob- 
serred,  by  the  action  of  mercuric  chloride  on  zinc  ethide,  but  it  is  more 
easily  prepared  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  ethyl  iodide  in  presence 
of  aeetic  ether : 

2C,H,I      +      Na,      +      Hg      =    2NaI      +      Hg(C,H^)r 

The  acetic  ether  takes  no  part  in  the  reaction ;  nevertheless  its  presence 
appears  to  be  essentiaL 

Ifereurio  ethide  is  a  transparent,  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  169®.  It 
bums  with  a  smoky  flame,  giving  off  a  large  quantity  of  mercurial  vapor. 
Chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  remove  one  equivalent  of  ethyl  from  this  com- 
poiindy  and  take  its  place,  forming  mercuric  chlorethide,  &o. ;  thus : 

Hg(C,H,),    +    CI,    -    C^HjCl    +    Hg(CA)Cl. 

A  similar  action  is  exerted  by  acids,  «.  ^.,  by  hydrobromio  acid,  the  pro- 
ducta  beini;  ethane  and  mercuric  bromethide : 

Hg(CA)i     +    HBr—    C,H,      +    Hg(C,H5)Br. 

The  chlorethide  or  bromethide  is  converted  by  water  into  mercuric  ethyl- 
hydrate,  Hg^^(C,Hg)(OH).  Mercuric  ethide  serves  for  the  preparation  of 
several  other  organo-metallic  bodies. 

Aluminiiia  Methide,  Al^'^^CCH,),,  or  A1,(CH,),.  —  This  compound,  dis- 
covered by  Buckton  and  Odling,*  is  formed  by  heating  mercuric  ethide 
with  aluminium.  It  is  a  mobile  liquid,  which  crystallixes  at  a  little  above 
(P,  and  boils  at  18(P  C.  (266<>  F.).  At  and  above  220P  C.  (428o  F.)  the  den- 
sity of  its  vapor,  compared  with  that  of  air,  is  2*8,  which  is  near  to  the 
theoretical  density  calculated  for  the  formula  A1(C,H.),,  namely,  2*6.  This 
seems  to  show  that  the  true  formula  of  the  compound  is  A1(C,H(),,  and  not 
Al,fC,H«)^  and,  consequently,  that  aluminium  is  a  triad,  not  a  tetrad  Tp. 
883}.  At  temperatures  near  the  boiling  point,  however,  the  vapor-density 
becomes  4*4,  approximating  to  the  theoretical  density  calculated  for  the 
formula  Al,(C,tL)^. 

Aluminium  ethide  resembles  the  methyl  compound.  It  boils  at  194®  C. 
(881®  F.),  and  its  vapor  likewise  exhibits,  at  temperatures  considerably 
above  its  boiling  point,  a  density  nearly  equal  to  ^at  required  by  the  for- 
mula A1(C,H5),,  for  a  two-volume  condensation.f 

*  Proeeedingi  of  the  Bapl  Society,  zIt.  10. 

t  Tbif  ▼■poiHlencity  of  amnilnluin  chloride,  ai  determined  by  Derflle,  agreee  with  that  re* 
omred  by  Che  ftymraU  AL£1«;  bat  aa  thli  oompoond  haa  a  very  high  boiling  point,  It  waa  per^ 
feapa  act  heated  aufleieDtty  to  cimTert  it  into  a  perftct  gM  (ece  page  401). 
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Stkyl  Oompottads  of  TIa.  —  Tin  forms  two  ethyl  eompotuids,  8n^^{C  JH.^)^ 
And  Sn*^(C,U()4,  an^ogous  to  stannous  and  stannio  ehloride ;  also  a  st«n- 
noso-stannoua  ethide,  Sd,(C|Hj)^  analogous  in  constitution  to  ethane,  C^^. 
Stannic  ethide  is  a  saturatea  compound,  but  the  other  two  are  unsaturated 
bodies,  capable  of  uniting  with  chlorine,  bromine,  oxygen,  and  acid  rmdi- 
cals,  and  being  thereby  conTorted  into  compounds  of  the  stannic  type. 

Stavvous  Ethidi,  Sn^^(C|Hj)r — When  ethyl  iodide  and  tinfoil  are 
heated  together  in  a  sealed  glass  tube  to  about  IW*  or  180°  C.  {902?-95&* 
F.),  stannous  iodethide,  Sn**(C^()Jy  is  produced,  crystallizing  in  colorless 
needles.  The  same  compound  is  ootained  when  tin  and  ethyl  iodide  are 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  concentrated  by  a  parabolic  reflector.  The 
reaction  is  considerably  facilitated  if  the  tin  be  alloyed  by  one-tenth  of  its 
weight  of  sodium.  This  iodide  is  decomposed  by  sodium  or  sine,  which 
abstracts  the  iodine  and  leayes  stannous  ethide  in  the  form  of  a  thick,  oily 
liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  and  haTing  the  sp.  gr.  1-55.  Stannous  ethide 
combines  directly  with  2  atoms  of  chlorine,  iodine,  and  bromine,  forming 
stannio  chlorethide,  8n*'(C,H5),Cly  &c.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorba  oxy- 
gen and  is  oouTerted  into  stannous  oxethide,  6n*'(G,H5),0,  a  whitish,  taste- 
less, inodorous  powder,  which,  when  treated  with  oxygen-acids,  yields  well 
crystallized  stannous  salts,  such  as  Sn*'(C,Hg),(NO,)y  Sn^(C^g)^4,  &c. 

Stahkobo-btanmio  ETRina,  Sn,(C,Hg)^  is  always  produced  in  small  qaan- 
tity  when  stannous  ethide  is  prepared  by  the  methods  above  mentioned. 
It  is  really  obtained  in  the  free  state  by  digesting  an  alloy  of  1  part  of 
sodium  and  6  parts  of  tin  with  ethyl  iodide,  exhausting  the  mass  with  ether, 
CTaporattng  the  ethereal  solution,  and  exhausting  the  residue  with  aloohoL 
The  stannoso-stannic  ethide,  being  insoluble  in  that  liquid,  then  remains 
behind.  It  is  a  yellow  oil,  boiling  at  180°  C.  {ZS^"  F.),  combining  directly 
with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  to  form  two  molecules  of  a  stannic  com- 
pound ;  €.  g. : 

fi«4(CA)i    +    CI,    =    2Sn*fC,H,),Cl; 

Stannic  chloro-tnethide. 

also  with  oxygen,  forming  distannio  oxy-hexethide,  8n*'^(CJBAfl.  This 
oxide  is,  however,  best  obtained  by  distilling  stannous  oxy-diethide,  Sn** 
(G,Hg).0  (above  described),  with  potash.  It  is  an  oily  liquid,  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  water ;  the  aqueous  solution  has  a  strong  alkaline  reac- 
tion. It  is  easily  acted  upon  by  oxygen-aoidsi  yielding  the  corresponding 
sulphate,  Sn,(C,H5)^0^  &o. 

Stannio  Ethidb,  8n*^{CM^.,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  sine  ethide  on 
stannic  chloride ;  also  by  tne  distillation  of  stannous  ethide,  2Sn(C^5),  = 
8n  -|-  Sn(C,H.)4.  It  is  a  colorless,  nearly  odorless  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1-19, 
boiling  at  181^  C.  (868^  F.),  and  very  inflammable,  burning  with  a  highly 
luminous  flame,  when  treated  with  chlorine,  bromine,  &c.,  or  with  acids, 
It  forms  substitution -products :  thus,  with  iodine,  it  splits  up  into  ethyl 
Wdide  and  stannio  iodotriethide  : 

Bn(Cfi^)^    +    If    =    C,H^I    +    Sn(C^,)^ 

inih  Skiong  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  ethane  and  stannic  chlorotriethide, 
MtayL  +  HCl  =  C,H,  +  Sn(C,H,),CL 

|yQKMi||^  Pb(C2H^)4,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  plumbic  chloride 

gano..         «t^W.>,  +  2PbCl,  =  2ZnCl,  -f  Pb  -f  Pb{CA)4- 

tioa  of  h.  t  llapiid,  soluble  in  ether  but  not  in  water.     It  is  not 

sine  ethide;  '^'vrv  tAmoaratures ;  but  chlorine,  bromine, 
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and  iodine  act  Tiolentlj  upon  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  on  stannic  ethide, 
forming  plumbic  eliloro-triethide,  Pb(C,Hs)|Cl,  &c.  Plumbic  etliide  is 
interesting,  as  afifording  a  proof  that  lead  is  really  a  tetrad  (p.  898.) 

Tellvrethyl,  Te^^{CJl^)„  is  obtained  by  distilling  potassium  telluride 
with  potassium  ethylsulphate.  It  is  a  heavy,  oily  liquid  of  yellowish-red 
color,  Tory  inflammable,  and  having  a  most  insuflferable  odor.  It  acts  as  a 
bivalent  radical,  uniting  directly  with  chlorine,  bromine,  oxygen,  &c.,  to 
form  compounds  in  which  the  tellurium  enters  as  a  tetrad,  e,  y.,  Tei'(C2Hg), 
Cly  Tei'(C,Hs),(y^  fto.  The  nitrate  Te(G,H(L(NOg),,  is  obtained  by  treat- 
ing  tellethuryl  with  nitric  acid ;  the  other  salts  by  double  decomposition ; 
the  chloride,  for  example,  settles  down,  as  a  heavy  oil,  on  adding  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  a  solution  of  the  nitrate.  The  oxide  is  best  prepared  by 
treating  the  chloride  with  water  and  silver  oxide.  It  dissolves  in  water, 
forming  a  slightly  alkaline  liquid. 

TeUurO'fnethyl^  Te(CH,),,  and  teUuramyl^  Te(CgH,^),,  are  similar  in  their 
properties  to  tellurethyL  The  corresponding  9d«mum  compoundt  have  like- 
wise been  obtained. 

There  are  also  compounds  of  iulphtar  with  alcohol-radicals  in  which  the 
sulphur  plays  the  part  of  a  quadrivalent  element,  vis  ,  the  irwihyUulphurout 
eompoundt,  already  described  (p.  680). — Sulphurous  iodo-iriethide^  Si^(C,H.)3l, 
for  example,  is  produced  by  combination  of  ethyl  monosulphide,  S(U,H5)y 
with  ethyl  iodide,  C,HgI. 

Other  compounds,  in  which  the  sulphur  may  be  regarded  as  a  hexad, 
are  obtained  by  combining  ethyl  sulphide  and  ethene  sulphide  with  ethene 
dibromide:  thus  tiUpkurk  dtethene-dibronUde^  S*'(C,H.)^^,Ur2,  is  formed  by 
combination  of  S(C)H4)  with  C^H^Br,,  and  tulphurte  diethyl-ethene'dibromide^ 
S**(C.H|),(C,H4)^>'Bry  in  like  manner  by  combination  of  S(C,H,)2  with 
CfH^Brj. 


AXISES. 

Wi  ha,i*  h»d  frequent  oeoii^OB  to  apekk  of  those  eiiapamdB,  ma  derirad 
from  UDOioniiim-iklt«  bj  abstrutioB  of  Wftt«r,  or  from  koida  by  oabatila- 
tion  of  uoidogen,  NH,  for  faydroxyl,  OH,  or  from  ooe  or  more  molcealc* 
of  »mmoDi>  bj  aubttituttoD  of  ocid-radioalB  for  hydrogen.  Thej  sr* 
diTidod  (like  UDmei)  into  motuunidai,  diamideo,  knd  triunidee,  e«eh  of 
vhich  groupa  U  further  aubdiTided  into  primary,  aMoiiduy,  and  tertiuy 
■mides.  kecordiagly  u  one-third,  tvo-thirde,  or  Ifae  whole  of  the  hydrogen 
is  replaced  by  acid-radiokla.  If  the  hydrogen  is  repUoed  partly  by  oeid- 
rsdieali,  ond  partly  by  alcobol-radicalB,  the  compoond  ia  called  an  alhalit- 
midt;  for  eiamplo,  etbyUeetunide,  NH(C,H,)(CJI/)) ;  ethyldiBoctsmida 


A  monatomb)  aeid  yMdi  but  one  primary  amiit,  irbiiib  may  be  formed: 
1.  From  ita  ammonium-aalt  by  abatraction  of  a  moleonlo  of  water,  nndcr 
the  infltienoe  of  heat)  thoa: 


Sfi    =    C,H,NO    =      I   *        =    ni^i 
Aootamide.  CONH.  *-**■ 


AoMamide. 

Theaa  amides  are  aUo  prodoeed:   2.  By  tlie  aetion  of  ammonia  on  kctd 
ohloridea ;  <■  g. : 

C,tifiCi       +       NH,        —        HCa       +       NH,(C,H,0). 
Thia  method  is  capeelaUy  adapted  to  the  preparation  of  thoae  amidea  whieh 
are  insoluble  in  water. 

8.  By  the  aotioa  of  ammonia  on  oompound  ethera: 

C,H,O.OC,H, 
Bthyl  aeeute. 

AittQMkk,  which  may  be  regarded  aa  a  type  of  primary  inotiamidea,  is  a 
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,  CtHtNO  «=  NH^CyHgO),  is  produced  by  methods  similar  to 
those  aboTe  given  for  the  formation  of  acetamide ;  also  by  oxidizing  hip- 
pnrio  acid  with  lead  dioxide : 

C,H^O,      +      O,      =      C^H^NCl      -f      2C0,      -f      H,0 

Beniamide  is  a  crystalline  substanoe  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  easily 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  also  in  alcohol  and  ether;  it  melts  at  1 16®  C.  (239^  F. ), 
and  Tolatilises  undecomposed  between  286®  and  290®  C.  (547®-654®  F.).  lu 
reactions  are  for  the  most  part  similar  to  those  of  acetamide.  Heated  with 
bentoic  oxide  or  chloride,  it  yields  bensonitrile  and  bensoio  acid : 

C^H^NO      +      (CtHjO),©      =        C^H^N      +      2C,H,0, 
Benzamide.         Benzoic  oxide.        Benzonitrile.      Benzoic  acid. 

C^H^NO      +       C^H.OCl        =        C^H^N      +    C,H^0,4-Ha 
Benzamide.      Benzoic  chloride.       Benzonitrile.  Benzoic  acid. 

Heated  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  it  forms  hydrochloride  of  bens- 
amide,  C|HfNO .  HCl,  which  separates  on  cooling  in  long  aggregated  prisms. 
Its  aqueous  solution  dissolyes  mercuric  oxide,  forming  beazomereuramidef 
N,H,(C,H,0),Hg'/. 

Secondary  motutmidea  are  those  in  which  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  a  mole- 
cule of  ammonia  are  replaced  by  two  univalent  or  one  bivalent  acid-radi- 
cal,  or  by  one  acid-radical  and  one  alcohol-radical.  Those  containing  only 
univalent  radicals  are  formed  by  the  action  of  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
on  primary  monamides  at  a  high  temperature ;  e.  y.  .* 

2NH,(C,HgO)      +      HCl      =      NH4CI      +      NH(C,H,0), 
Acetamide.  Piaoetamide. 

Those  containing  bivalent  acid-radicals  are  ealled  imidet ;  e.  y  ,  succinimides, 
NHrCfH^O,)^^.  They  are  derived  from  bibasic  acids,  and  will  be  noticed 
fartner  on. 

Seeffndary  monamidea  (alkalamidet)  containing  an  acid-radical  and  an 
alcohol-radical,  are  formed  by  processes  similar  to  those  above  given  for 
the  formation  of  the  primary  monamides,  substituting  amines  for  ammo- 
nia; thus: 

NH,(C,H.)    +    C,H,Oa  =    HCl         +  NH(C,H,)(C,H,0) 

Ethylamine.  Acetic  Ethyl-acetamide. 

chloride. 

NH.(C,Hj)    -f    C,H,0(OC,H,)   =    HOC.H,  +  NH(C,H5)(C,HjQ) 
Ethylamine.  Ethyl  acetate.  Alcohol.        Ethyl-acetamide. 

They  are  crystalline,  and  for  the  most  part  do  not  combine  with  acids. 
When  boiled  with  acids  or  alkalies,  they  take  up  water  and  regenerate 
their  acid  and  primary  amine ;  thus : 

NH(C,Hj)(C,H,0)    +    HOH    =    C,H,0(OH)    +    NH,(C,H5) 
Phenyi-acetamide.  Acetic  acid.  Aniline. 

Tertiary  monamides  are  those  in  which  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  in  one 
molecule  of  ammonia  is  replaced  by  acid-radicals  or  by  acid-  and  alcohol- 
radiealB.  Those  of  the  latter  kind,  called  tertiary  alkalamides,  are  produced 
by  the  action  of  acid  chlorides  on  secondary  alkalamides : 

NH(C,H,)(C,Hj,0)    -f     C^H^OCl    =    HCl    H-    N(C.H.)(C,HjO), 

Phenyl-benzamide.  Benzoyl  Phenyl^ibenzamide. 

chloride. 
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Or  by  the  aoUon  of  monatomie  aoid  oxides  on  eyanic  ethers ;  e.  $. : 

(CAO),p    +    N(CO)^/(C,H,)    =    CO,    +    N(CA)(C,H,0), 
Aoetio  oxide.  Ethyl  cyanate.  Ethyl-diaoetamide. 


AMIDI8  DIBITSD  VROM  DUTOMIC  AND  M0N0BA8I0  ACIDB. 

Aoids  of  this  group  may  giye  rise  to  two  monamides,  both  formed  by 
Bubstitation  of  one  equiralent  of  NH,  for  OH,  and  therefore  haring  the 
same  composition.  They  are  howoTor  isomeric,  not  identical,  the  one 
formed  by  replacement  of  the  alcoholic  hydrozyl  being  acid,  while  the 
other,  formed  by  replacement  of  the  basic  hydrozyl,  is  neutraL  The  acid 
amides  thus  formed  are  called  omtc  adda.  Olycollic  acid,  for  example, 
yields  glyoollamio  acid  and  glycollamide,  both  containing  C,H|NO,: 

CH,OH  CH^NH,  CH,OH 

COOH  COOH  CONH, 

Glycollio  Glycollamie  Olycollamide. 

acid.  acid. 

These  amic  acids  and  amides  are  sometimes  represented  as  deriyed  from  a 
molecule  of  ammonia  and  a  molecule  of  water,  bound  together  by  the  sab- 
stitution  of  a  diatomic  acid-radical  for  two  atoms  of  hydrogen;  thus: 


l\\l  (c|:o)"}g 


Type.  Glycollamie  acid. 

The  amic  acids  of  this  group  are  identical  with  the  amidated  acids  de- 
rived from  the  corresponding  monatomic  acids,  CBHy,0|,  by  substitution  of 
amidogen  for  hydrogen  ;  thus  glycollamie  acid  is  identical  with  amidaeetic 
acid ;  lactamic  with  amidopropionic ;  leucamio  with  amidocaproic  acid ;  for 
example : 

CH,  CH,(NHJ  CH,(OH) 

COOH  COOH  COOH 

Acetic  acid.  Amidaeetic  or  Glycollio  acid. 

Glycollamie  acid. 

These  amic  acids  are  formed,  as  already  observed,  by  the  action  of  am- 
monia on  the  monochlorinated  or  monobrominated  derivatiTes  of  the  fatty 
acids;  the  corresponding  neutral  amides  are  produced  by  the  action  of 
ammonia,  in  the  gaseous  state  or  in  alcoholic  solution,  on  the  corresponding 
oxides  or  anhydrides,  or  on  the  ethylic  ethers  of  glycoUic  and  lactic  acids ; 
thus: 

C1H4O,        +        NHg        =        CjH^NO, 
Lactide.  Lactamicfe. 

CACOH)  CjH.OH 

I  +        NH,H     =        HOC,H,      +        I 
C0(0C,H5)  CONH, 

Ethyl  lactate.  Alcohol.  Lactamide. 

Leucamide,  the  neutral  ether  of  lenoic  acid,  is  not  known. 

The  amic  acids  of  this  series  possess  basic  as  well  as  acid  properties,  and 
are  therefore  often  designated  by  names  ending  in  ine,  the  ordinary  ter- 
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miBation  for  organic  bases,  glygollamic  aoid  being  designated  as  glyoooine, 
lactamic  acid  as  alanine,  leuoamio  aoid  as  leucine  (pp.  614,  615,  620). 

Amidobenzoic  add,  C^^JTSll^p^  or  CcH4(NH,) .  CO,H,  produced  from 
nitro-bensoic  acid,  CfH4(N0,)0y  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  may 
also  be  regarded  as  oxy-bemamie  add,  deriyed  from  ozy-benzoio  acid,  Cfi^ 
(OH)  .  CO.H,  by  substitution  of  NH,  for  OH. 

Diamidobetuoie  add,  CyH4^NH,),0y  formed  in  like  manner  from  dinitro- 
bensoie  acid,  may  also  be  Tiewed  as  dioxybemamie  add,  deriyed  from  a  hy- 
pothetical diozybensoic  acid,  C,Hy(OH), .  CO,H ;  but  according  to  the  mode 
of  formation  of  these  acids,  they  are  more  conveniently  regarded  as  deriya- 
tivee  of  bensoie  acid.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  amidated  acids  derived 
from  the  homologues  of  bensoie  acid. 


▲MIDIS  DBRIYXD  VBOM  DIATOMIO  AND  BIBASIO  ACIDS. 

Each  acid  of  this  group  may  give  rise  to  three  amides:  yis.,  1.  An  add, 
dde,  or  amic  add,  formed  from  the  acid  ammonium-salt  by  abstraction  of 
one  molecule  of  water.  —  2.  A  neutral  monamide  or  imidt,  formed  from  the 
acid  ammonium-salt  by  abstraction  of  two  molecules  of  water.  —  8<  A  neu- 
tral diandde,  deriTed  from  the  neutral  ammonium-salt  by  abstraction  of  two 
molecules  of  water.     Thus  from  succinic  acid,  {f^J^fi^'^ifiVL)^  are  derived : 

C,H,(NH.)0«  -  H,0  =  C«H^O,  =  (C AO,)"(NHJ(OH)  =  (C«H J),)"  [  ^ 
Aeid  ammonium  Succinamic  H  J 

saccinate.  acid. 

C,H,(NH,)0,-2H,0=C,H,N0=(C,H,0,)^'(NH)//         =  (C4H,0,)^'  \  ^ 
Acid  salt.  Succinimide.  H  / 

C,H,(NH«),0,-2H,0=C«H,N,0,=(C,H«0,)'/(NH,),         =  (C«H,0^"  1  ^ 
Neutral  salt.  Succinamide.  H^  /    * 

The  amic  acids  of  this  group  are  produced : 

1.  By  the  action  of  heat  on  the  acid  ammonium-salts  of  the  correspond- 
ing acids. 

2.  By  the  action  of  aqueous  ammonia  on  the  neutral  ethers  of  bibasic 
acids;  e,g.: 

(C,0,)''(OC,H,),  +  NH,  +  H(OH)  =  2H(0C,H,)  +  (C,0,)''(NH,)(0H) 
Ethyl  oxalate.  Alcohol.  Ozamic  acid. 

8.  By  boiling  imides  with  ammonia,  under  which  circumstances  they 
take  up  a  molecule  of  water  and  are  converted  into  amic  acids ;  thus  suc- 
cinimide, C4H2NOy  with  H,0  forms  succinamic  acid,  CfH^NO,. 

The  typic  or  extra-radical  hydrogen  in  these  amides  may  also  be  replaced 
by  alcoholic  or  by  acid  radicals,  thereby  producing  alkalamides,  secondary 
and  tertiary  diamides,  &c.  The  mode  of  producing  such  compounds  may 
be  understood  from  the  following  equations : 

(CA)''(ONH,CH,)OH    —    H,0      =       (C.0,)^'NH(CH,) .  (OH) 
Acid  methylammo-  Methyloxamic  acid, 

nium  oxalate. 

(C.H.O,)"0         +     NH^CiH.)      =       2H,0  +  N(C.H,)(C,HA)" 

Succinic  Aniline.  Phenylsuccin- 

oxide.  imide. 

(C.0,)'^(0C,H5),  +      2NH,(CH,)     «     2HrOC,H,)   +  N,H,(CA)^^(CH ), 
Ethyl  oxalate.  Methylamine.  Ethyl  alcohol.      Dimethyl-oxamide. 
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(CO)Ca^  +    2NH^(CA)     =      2HCI        +      VMCOY^(CJEL^)^ 

Carbonyl  Aniline.  Dipnenj^l-carbonide. 


chloride. 

2N(C4H,0,)'/Ag    +    (CAOa)''Cl,  =      2AgCl      +         N,(C^H,0,)'' 
Argeniosucein*  Suocinjl  Truuocinamide. 

imide.  chloride. 

AmidM  of  JDwbmU  Add.  —  Carbamc  add,  (CO)^'(NH,)(OH), »  noi  knowa 
in  the  fVee  state,  that  is,  as  a  hydrogen-salt,  but  its  ammoniom-Baii,  (CO)'^ 
(NH,)(0NH4),  is  produced,  as  already  noticed  (p.  814),  by  the  direct  com- 
bination of  carbon  dioxide  and  ammonia-gas.  This  salt  is  easily  obtained 
pure  and  in  large  quantity  by  passing  the  two  gases,  both  peifeetly  dry, 
into  cold  absolute  alcohol,  separating  the  copious  crystalline  precipitate  by 
filtration  from  the  greater  part  of  the  liquid,  and  heating  it  with  absolute 
alcohol  in  a  sealed  tube  to  100°,  or  aboTC.*  The  liquid,  on  cooling,  de- 
posits ammonium  carbamate  in  large  crystalline  laminsB.  This  salt,  if  per- 
fectly dried  oyer  oil  of  yitriol,  and  then  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  to  130^-140^ 
C.  (266^-284**  F.),  splits  up  into  ammonium  carbonate  and  urea,  one  mole- 
cule  of  it  giving  up  a  molecule  of  water  to  another: 

2CN,H,0,         =  CNjH^O         +         CN,H,0, 

Ammonium  Urea.  Ammonium 

carbamate.  carbonate. 

Hence  Eolbe  concludes  that  urea  is  the  amide  of  carbamic  acid,  noi  the 
amide  of  carbonic  acid ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  in  what  the  supposed  dif- 
ference consists ;  for  carbonic  acid  being  (CO)^^(OH)(OH),  and  carbamie 
acid,  rCO)^^rNH.)(OH),  the  amide  of  the  latter  must  be  identical  with  the 
diamiae  of  the  former.  It  appears,  also,  from  the  obseryations  of  Basa- 
roif,  that  ordinary  commercial  ammonium  carbonate,  when  treated  in  the 
manner  just  described,  likewise  yields  urea.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ex- 
periments of  Wanklyn  and  Gamgee,  already  quoted  (p.  722),  seem  to  ahow 
that  urea  is  essentially  different  from  carbamide,  f 

Cabbamic  Ethbbs.  —  Carbamic  acid  forms  acid  and  neutral  ethers,  ac- 
cordingly as  an  atom  of  hydrogen  in  the  group  NH,  or  OH  is  replaced  by 
an  alcohol-radical. 

Etkylearhamk  add,  (COy^ .  KH(C2Hb)  .  OH,  is  noi  known  in  the  free 
sUte,  but  its  ethylammonium-salt,  (CO)''^  NH(C,Hg]  .  ONH,(C,Hg),  is  pro- 
duced, as  a  snow-white  powder,  by  passing  carbon  aioxide  int4>  anhydrous 
ethylamine  cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture.  Its  aqueous  solution,  like  thai 
of  ammonium  carbamate,  does  not  precipitate  barium  chloride  unless  aided 
by  heat.  The  methylammonium-salt  of  methykarbamic  add  is  obtained  in 
a  similar  manner.  Phenylcarbamie  add,  {COy^  .  NH(CfH5) .  OH,  also  called 
earbaniUc  and  anihranilk  add,  isomeric  with  amidobensoic  acid,  is  obtained 
by  boiling  indigo  with  potash  and  manganese  dioxide.  It  is  a  crystalline 
body,  soluble  m  water,  and  converted  by  nitrous  acid  into  salicylie 
(phenyl-carbonic)  acid,  with  CYolution  of  nitrogen: 

(CO)'^  NH(C,H,) .  OH  +  NO,H  =  (CO)''. OC,H..  OH  -f-  H,0  -f  N^ 
Phenyl-carbamio  acid.  Phenyl-earbonio 

acid. 

The  neutral  carbamic  ethers  are  called  urethaneM.  Ethyl  earbamate^ 
(CO)''.  NH, .  OC,Hy  called  simply  urethani^  is  formed  by  leaving  ethyl  car- 

•  Ktilbe  and  Bataroff,  Chem.  8oc.  Journal  [2],  yi.  104. 

t  BaaarolTs  experimeoti  IwTe  not  yet  been  pabUsbed  in  detail,  and  there  ia  no  proof  given 
in  the  paper  aljore  rv^md  U^  tb^jyeoiapoond  obtained  by  the  dehydration  of  ammoainm 
carbamate  was  raaUjr  vrea  r 
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bonate  in  eonUet  with  tqneons  ammonia ;  and  by  the  action  of  ammonia 
on  eihjl  chloroearbonate  (alcohol  saturated  with  carbonjrl  chloride) : 

(COy^{OCfi^)Ci    +    NH,    «    HGl    +    (COy'(NH,)(OC,H,) 

It  torma  colorless  erystab  easily  soluble  in  water.  Methyl  earbamate^  metk^" 
He  vretkame  or  wreikyianef  and  (tmifl  carbamate  or  amylie  wretkane,  are  obtained 
in  like  manner. 

Garbamic  acid  in  which  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  is  replaced  by  sulphur, 
eonstitntes  eutpho-carbamic  acid,  (CS)^^(NH,)(SU).  There  is  also  an  ozy- 
tulpko-^arbamk  add,  (CS)^^(NH,)(Ofl),  the  ethyUo  ether  of  which  is  xan- 
(C8y'(NHJ(0C,H,)  (p.  661). 


CAmBmiPB,  (CO)^^(NH)^^  or  N  |  ^^y\  is  the  same  as  cyanic  acid ;  and 

many  of  the  reactions  of  cyanic  acid  are  most  naturally  represented  by 
the  formula  just  giyen,  especially  its  oonTersion  into  carbon  dioxide  and 
ammonia  under  the  influence  of  acids  or  alkalies: 

NH(CO)''        +        H,0        =        NH,        +        (C0)''0, 

and  the  corresponding  formation  of  ethylamine  and  its  homologues  by  dis- 
tilling cyanic  ethers  with  potash. 

Oakbamidi,  GN^40  or  N^C0)^^H4. — This  compound  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  ammonia-gas  on  carbonyl  chloride: 

COCl,        +        2NH,        =        2Ha        +        NjCOH^; 

alflo  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  ethyl  carbonate,  and  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  oxamide  at  a  red  heat:  Cfi^A^  =  CON^H^  +  GO.  It  bears  a  yery 
close  resemblance  to  urea;  the  only  cfifference  indeed  yet  obserred  between 
the  two  compounds,  is  in  the  products  which  they  yield  when  oxidised  by 
potassium  permanganate  in  presence  of  free  alkali  (p.  722). 

Amides  of  OzaUo  AeiA— Oramie  aeid,  GJ7H,0,  =  (G,q.)^^(NH,)(OH), 
is  produced  by  heating  acid  ammonium  oxalate  to  about  280^ ;  also  as  an 
ammonium-salt  by  boiling  oxamide  with  aqueous  ammonia :  GiH^N^O,  -f- 
H,0  =  G,H,(NH4)N0,.  Oxamio  acid  is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  cold  water,  still  less  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is 
monobasic,  and  forms  numerous  crystalline  metallic  salts. 

Oxamie  ethere  may  be  formed  by  substitution  of  ethyl-radicals  for  hydro- 
gen, either  in  the  group  NH,  or  in  the  group  OH  of  oxamie  acid,  the  re- 
sulting ethers  being  acid  in  the  former  ease,  neutral  in  the  latter.  The 
neutral  ethers,  also  called  oxamethanee  (p.  660),  are  formed  by  the  action  of 
ammonia,  in  the  gaseous  state  or  in  alcoholic  solution,  on  neutral  oxalic 
ethers;  thus: 

(C,0,)''(OG^,),  +   NH,  =  HOC.H,   -f    (C,0,)'^(NH,)(OG,H,) 
Ethyl  oxalate.  Alcohol.  Ethyl  oxamate. 

They  are  crystalline  bodies  soluble  in  alcohol,  decomposed  by  boiling  water, 
yielding  ammonium  oxalate  and  the  corresponding  alcohol. 

The  acid  ethers  of  oxamie  acid,  containing  one  equivalent  of  alcohol- 
radical,  are  produced  by  dehydration  of  the  acid  oxalates  of  the  corre- 
sponding amines ;  thus : 

(CA)''(ONH,CA)(OH)    -    OH,    =    (C,a)''rNH(G,H0KOH) 
ioYd  ethylammonium  Ethyloxamic  acid, 

oxalate. 
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Dethjlaiunie  »nd  pkenjlokuaiQ  •ei<U  u*  alM  known-    TkoM  aoid  rtktrm 
■re  meutmerla  with  Ihe  neulrkl  oiunio  •Lhera  eontuninB  Uie  suae  klocAol- 

The  replMemeot  af  both  the  hjdniK«n-ktomi  in  ths  group  NH,  in  ozunie 
Mid,  would  also  yield  moDobkaio  ftcid  etherB;  DOne  of  these  are,  howeTCr, 
known  in  the  rre«  >l>le,  but  (he  ethjiie  etkera  of  dimeth;].  and  diet b;l- 
oxamio  aeida  hkfe  bean  obtsined;  t,  g,,  ethglic  dimtthgl-ozMKaU,  (C.O,]'^ 
(CH,),(OC,H.). 

The  aniat  of  oxalic  aeid  U  not  known. 

OxAHiDi,  N((C/),)"H,. — Thii  eonponnd  ii  produced  b;  the  seUonof 
beat  on  neutral  amiiionium  oiaUl«  (p.  659),  but  ia  more  adTantageonalj 
prepared  bj  the  action  of  ammonia  on  neutral  ethjl  oiakilc.  It  is  also 
formed  in  seieral  reactions  from  cyanogen  and  cjanidea:  an  aqDeons  solu- 
tion of  hydr  >cjBiiio  acid,  mixed  with  hydrogen  dioxide,  yields  a  orjalal- 
line  deposit  of  oiamide:  2CN'H  +  U,0,  =  CJi^^Pr 

Oiamide  is  a  white,  Ughl,  laateleis  powder,  iasoluble  in  cold  water, 
alightl;  soluble  in  boiling  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Heated  in  an  open 
tube,  it  Tolnliliut  and  forms  a  crysUklline  sublimate ;  but  ite  Tapor,  paased 
through  a  red-hot  lube,  is  completely  resoWed  into  carbon  monoxide,  am- 
monium carbonate,  bydrooyanio  acid,  and  area  (or  carbamide): 

2C,N,H,0,    =    CO    +    CO,    -f    NH,    +    CNH    +    CN^.O. 

n-nlt  tnd  Ttt* 


C,N,n,0,    +     80,H,    +     2H,0     =     80,(NHJ,    +    C,H,0,. 
Vitnflhi/liaaiiidr,  N^C,0,)"H,{CH,),,  is  produced  by  the  dry  diataUntiou 
gf  metbyiammonium  oxaUM: 


Dletkyloxamide,  diamyloxamide,  diphenyloxamide,  and  dinapbthjloxunide, 
are  obtained  in  a  slmUar  manner. 


AKmia  DZRtTKD  rROH  ICnS  01  HiaHKR  AVanUTTT. 
Our  knowledge  of  these  amides  Is  somewhat  limited :  we  Bkall  notice  oalj 
those  deriyed  from  mallo  and  from  oitrio  acid. 

MalU  aeid.  (C,H,0,)'"(OH),  whiok  Is  Imtomic  ud  bibasie,  forms  an 
Aoid  amide  and  a  neutral  amide : 

fOH  fOH  fOH 

(G.H.0.)"'|0H  (W.r'|NH,  (WO-JNn. 

Malic  atad.  Malaaic  add.  Malamide. 

Malamide  is  deposited  In  small  oryslals,  wken  ammonia-gss  ii  paswHJ  Into 
an  alooholie  solution  of  elhyl  maUte: 

r  R  fr  H  1 0         +        2NH,        =         2C,H,0        +        C.H^A 

nt  In  the  b«e  state ;  bnt  its  etkylio 
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eil&er,  or  malamethane,  (^J^^Cfl^^O^  is  produced  as  a  orystalline  mass, 
when  dry  ethyl  malate  is  saturated  with  ammonia-gas: 

C,H,(C,H,),05    +    NH,    =    C,H.O    +    C,H,(C,H,)NO,. 

Malamide  is  metameric,  not  identical,  with  asparagm,  a  substance  found  in 
the  root  of  marsh -mallow,  in  asparagus-shoots,  and  in  several  other  plants. 
To  prepare  asparagin,  marsh-mallow  roots  are  chopped  small,  and  mace- 
rated in  the  cold  with  milk  of  lime ;  the  filtered  liquid  is  precipitated  by 
oarbonate  of  ammonia;  and  the  clear  solution  evaporated  in  the  water- 
bath  to  a  syrupy  state.  The  impure  asparagin,  which  separates  after  a 
few  days,  is  puriAed  by  re-erystalliiation.  Asparagin  forms  brilliant, 
transparent,  colorless  crystals,  which  have  a  faint,  cooling  taste,  and  are 
freely  soluble  in  water,  especially  when  hot.  When  dissolved  in  a  saccha- 
rine liquid,  which  is  afterward  made  to  ferment,  or  when  heated  with 
water  under  pressure  in  a  close  vessel,  or  when  boiled  with  an  acid  or  an 
alkali,  it  is  converted  into  ammonia  and  atpartie  acid,  an  acid  metamerio 
with  malamic  acid. 

Asparagin  differs  from  malamide  in  crystalline  forms;  moreover,  it  con- 
tains water  of  crystallisation,  the  composition  of  the  crystals  being  C^H^ 
N,0, .  HJ3,  whereas  those  of  malamide  are  anhydrous.  The  two  sub- 
stances differ  also  in  their  action  on  polarized  Jight,  malamide  having  a 
specific  rotatory  power  of  — 47*5°,  whereas  that  of  asparagin  in  an  acid 
solution  is  -|-  35°,  and  in  an  ammoniacal  solution  — 11°  18^.  Lastly,  mal- 
amide, when  treated  with  alkalies,  is  easily  resolved  into  ammonia  and 
malic  acid,  whereas  asparagin,  as  already  observed,  yields  ammonia  and 
as  part  ic  acid. 

The  difference  of  constitution  between  these  metameric  bodies  may  be 
represented  by  the  following  formulso  : 

CONH, 

CHOH 

CH, 

CONH. 
Malamiae. 

These  formulsB  indicate  that  aspartic  acid  is  bibasic,  malamic  acid  and 
asparagin  monobasic,  and  malamide  neutral.  Now,  malamide  is  certainly 
neutral,  and  asparagin  forms  salts  by  substitution  of  metals  for  one  of  its 
hydrogen-atoms.  The  basicity  of  malamic  and  aspartic  acids  is  not  very 
distinctly  made  out.  Aspartic  acid  is  commonly  said  to  be  monobasic, 
forming  neutral  salts,  like  C^H.KNO^,  and  likewise  basic  salts  ;  but  the  as- 
patates  have  not  been  very  fully  investigated,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
these  so-called  basic  salts  may  really  be  neutral. 

There  are  also  phenylated  amides  of  malic  acid,  viz.,  diphenyl-malamide 
or  matanSide,  CJiiJ[C^Hg)^^fi^  and  phenyl-malimide  or  malanil,  CipHgNOy  ea 


COOH 

COOH 

CONHg 

CONH, 

CHOH 

CHNH, 

CHOH 

CHNH, 

CH, 

CH, 

CH, 

Ah. 

COOH 

COOH 

COOH 

COOH 

Malio  acid. 

Aspartic 

Malamio 

Asparagin. 

acid. 

acid. 

// 


(Gfifi^)'^^  1  OC  H    '  produced  simultaneously  by  fusing  malic  acid  with 

aniline;    and  phenyl-malamie  or  maUmUic  aeidy  CjoHuNOa  =   (^fifitV^^ 

OC-Hj 

NH,    ,  obtained  as  an  ammonium-salt  by  boiling  phenyl-malimide  with 

OH 
aqueous  ammonia. 

Lastly,  the  action  of  heat  on  acid  ammonium-malate  yields  malamyl'fiitrile, 
(Ofifi^y^^'St  which  is  identical  with  the  imide  of  fUmaric  acid,  and  when 


{ 
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boiled  with  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  yields  componodt  of  these  amds 
with  an  optically  inactiye  Tariety  of  aspartic  acid :   CJ£LJ)jS  -4-  2H,0  as 

Amibis  or  CiTKio  Acid.  —  Cfitramide,  '^t(C^^fi^y^^E^  is  a  crystalline 
compound,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  obtained  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  am- 
monia on  ethyl  or  methyl  citrate.  —  TnpheTtjfl-eUramidef  ^i{C^EgO^^^^{C^ 
Hj).H|,  obtained  by  the  action  of  heat  on  neutral  phenylammonium  citrate, 
CfUg(C.H,N),04,  ft'om  which  it  differs  by  8U,0,  crystallises  from  alcohol 
in  colorless  striated  prisms. 

Citrimide  and  citramic  acid  are  not  known ;  bat  phenylic  deriTatiTes  of 
these  amides  haTe  been  obtained. 


I 
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Thsbb  are  still  many  organic  oompoundg,  especially  those  obtained  from 
natural  sources,  which  cannot,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  be 
included  with  certainty  in  either  of  the  preceding  groups  or  series.  Some 
of  these  hare  been  described  in  connection  with  the  more  definitely  known 
compounds  to  which  they  are  most  closely  allied  in  their  origin  or  proper^ 
ties.  It  remains  to  describe  the  Organic  Coloring  principles,  the  Resins 
and  Balsams,  and  the  Albuminous  and  Gelatinous  principles  of  the  living 
organism ;  these  last,  howeyer,  will  be  most  conyeniently  described  under 
the  kead  of  '<  Animal  Chemistry." 


ORGANIC  COLORING  PRINCIPLES. 

The  organic  coloring  principles  are  substances  of  very  considerable  prac- 
tical importance  in  relation  to  the  arts ;  several  of  them,  too,  have  been 
made  the  subjects  of  extensive  and  successful  chemical  investigation.  With 
the  exception  of  one  red  dye,  cochineal,  they  are  all  of  vegetable  origin. 

The  art  of  dyeing  is  founded  upon  an  affinity  or  attraction  existing  be- 
tween the  coloring  matter  of  the  dye  and  tho  fibre  of  the  fabric.  In  wool 
and  silk  this  affinity  is  usually  very  considerable,  and  to  such  tissues  a 
permanent  stain  is  very  easily  communicated ;  but  with  cotton  and  flax  it 
is  much  weaker.  Recourse  is  then  had  to  a  third  substance,  which  does 
possess  such  affinity  in  a  high  degree,  and  with  this  the  cloth  is  impreg- 
nated. Such  substances  are  termed  mardanU.  Alumina,  ferric  oxide,  and 
stannic  oxide  are  bodies  of  this  class. 

When  an  infusion  of  some  dye-wood,  as  logwood,  for  example,  is  mixed 
with  alum  and  a  little  alkali,  a  precipitate  falls,  consisting  of  alumina  in 
combination  with  coloring  matter,  called  a  lake ;  it  is  by  the  formation  of 
this  insoluble  substance  within  the  fibre  that  a  permanent  dyeing  of  the 
cloth  is  effected.  Ferric  oxide  usually  gives  rise  to  dull,  heavy  colors; 
alumina  and  stannic  oxide,  especially  the  latter,  to  brilliant  ones.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that,  by  applying  the  mordant  partially  to  the  cloth,  by  a 
wood-block  or  otherwise,  a  pattern  may  be  produced,  as  the  color  will  be 
removed  from  the  other  portions  by  washing. 

Indigo. — Indigo  is  the  most  important  member  of  the  gronp  of  blue 
coloring  matters.  It  is  the  product  of  several  species  of  the  genus  Indigo- 
/era,  which  grow  principally  in  warm  climates.  When  the  leaves  of  these 
plants  are  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water  and  allowed  to  ferment,  a  yellow  sub- 
stance is  dissolved  out,  which  by  contact  of  air  becomes  deep-blue  and  in- 
soluble, and  finally  precipitates.  This,  washed  and  carefully  dried,  con- 
stitutes the  indigo  of  commerce.  It  is  not  contained  ready  formed  in  the 
plant,  but  is  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  some  substance  there  present. 
Neither  is  the  fermentation-  essential,-  as  a  mere  infiision  of  the  plant  in 
hot  water  deposits  indigo  by  standing  in  the  air. 

The  occurrence  of  small  quantities  of  indigo  in  urine  had  been  observed 

by  Hassall  and  others:  it  was,  however,  generally  considered  as  a  morbid 

secretion ;  but  lately  Dr.  Schunck  has  proved  that  traces  of  indigo  may  be 

procured  from  healthy  urine.    The  process  by  means  of  which  this  object 
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msy  be  obtained  is  raUier  eomplicated.  For  a  desoription  of  this  prooess, 
and  for  a  full  account  of  his  researches  on  the  formation  of  indigo-blne, 
which  would  OTerstep  the  limits  of  this  elementary  work,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Dr.  Sohunck's  original  papers.* 

Indigo  comes  into  the  market  in  the  form  of  cubic  cakes,  which,  when 
rubbed  with  a  hard  body,  exhibits  a  copper-red  appearance :  its  powder 
has  a  deep-blue  tint.  The  best  indigo  is  so  light  as  to  float  upon  water. 
In  addition  to  the  blue  coloring  matter,  or  true  indigo,  it  contains  at  least 
half  its  weight  of  Tarious  impurities,  among  which  may  be  noticed  a  red 
resinous  matter,  the  mdigihred  of  Benelius :  these  may  be  extracted  by  boil- 
ing the  powdered  indigo  in  dilute  acid,  in  alkali,  and  afterwards  in  alcohol. 

Pure  indigo  is  quite  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  oils,  dilute  acids,  and 
alkalies;  it  dissolves  in  about  16  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
forming  a  deep-blue  pasty  mass,  entirely  soluble  in  water,  and  often  used 
in  dyeing ;  this  is  mdphindylie  or  ndphindigotie  add,  a  compound  analogous 
to  ethyl-sulphuric  acid,  capable  of  forming  with  alkaline  bases  blue  salts, 
which,  though  easily  soluble  in  pare  water,  are  insoluble  in  saline  solutions. 
If  an  insufficient  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  has  been  employed,  or  the 
digestion  not  long  enough  continued,  a  purple  powder  is  left  on  diluting  the 
acid  mass,  soluble  in  a  large  quantity  of  pure  water.  The  Nordhausen 
acid  answers  far  better  for  dissoWing  indigo  than  ordinary  oil  of  yitrioL 
Indigo  may,  by  cautious  management,  be  volatlliied :  it  forms  a  fine  pur- 
ple Tapor,  which  condenses  in  brilliant  copper-colored  needles.  The  best 
method  of  subliming  this  substance  is,  according  to  Mr.  Taylor,  to  mix  it 
with  plaster  of  Paris,  make  the  whole  into  a  paste  with  water,  and  spread 
it  upon  an  iron  plate.  1  part  indigo  and  2  parts  plaster  answer  very  welL 
This,  when  quite  dry,  is  heated  by  a  spirit-lamp :  the  volatilisation  of  the 
indigo  is  aided  by  the  Tapor  of  water  disengaged  from  the  gypsum,  and 
the  surface  of  the  mass  becomes  coYcred  with  beautiful  crystals  of  pure  in- 
digo, which  may  be  easily  removed  by  a  thin  spatula.  At  a  higher  tem- 
perature, charring  and  decomposition  take  place. 

In  contact  with  deoxidising  agents,  and  with  an  alkali,  indigo  sniTerfl  a 
Tery  curious  change :  it  becomes  soluble  and  nearly  colorless,  perhaps  re- 
turning to  the  same  state  in  which  it  existed  in  the  plant.  It  is  on  this 
principle  that  the  dyer  prepares  his  iruUffo-vat:  6  parts  of  powdered  indigo, 
10  parts  of  green  vitriol,  16  parts  of  slaked  lime,  and  60  parts  of  water, 
are  agitated  together  in  a  close  vessel,  and  then  left  to  stand.  The  ferrous 
hydrate,  in  conjunction  with  the  excess  of  lime,  reduces  the  indigo  to  the 
soluble  state :  a  yellowish  liquid  is  produced,  from  which  acids  precipitate 
the  wMU  or  deoxidized  indigo  as  a  flocculent  insoluble  substance,  which  ab- 
sorbs oxygen  with  the  greatest  avidity,  and  becomes  blue.  Cloth,  steeped 
in  the  alkaline  liquid,  and  then  exposed  to  the  air,  acquires  a  deep  and 
most  permanent  blue  tint  by  the  deposition  of  solid  insoluble  indigo  in 
the  substance  of  the  fibre.  Instead  of  the  iron  salt  and  lime,  a  mixture  of 
dilute  caustic  soda  and  grape-sugar  dissolved  in  alcohol  may  be  used :  the 
sugar  becomes  oxidized  to  formic  acid,  and  the  indigo  reduced.  On  allow- 
ing a  solution  of  this  description  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  ab- 
sorbs oxygen,  and  deposits  the  indigo  in  the  crystalline  state. 

The  following  formulee  represent  the  oomposition  of  the  bodies  juat  de- 

Boribed: 

Blue  insoluble  indigo    .        •        •        •  CgH^NO. 

White,  or  reduced  indigo  f    .        •        .  C,gH..N,Oy 

Sulphindylic  acid  ....  CeH,N0.80r 
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Pboducts  or  ths  Dioomposition  ot  Indigo.  —  The  products  of  the  de- 
structive modifications  of  indigo  by  powerful  chemical  agents  of  an  oxi- 
dizing nature  are  both  numerous  and  interesting,  inasmuch  as  they  connect 
this  substance  in  a  very  curious  manner  with  seyeral  other  groups  of 
organic  bodies,  especially  with  those  of  the  salicyl  and  phenyl  series. 
Many  of  them  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  possess  yery  remarkable  pro- 
perties. 

IsATur,  €S,H(NO,.  —  To  prepare  this  substance,  which  contains  the  ele- 
ents  of  indigo  with  1  atom  of  oxygen,  1  part  of  indigo  reduced  to  fine 


powder,  and  rubbed  to  a  paste  with  water,  is  gently  heated  with  a  mixture 
of  1  part  of  sulphuric  acid  and  I  part  of  potassium  bichromate  dissolved 
in  20  or  80  parts  of  water.  The  indigo  dissolves,  with  very  slight  disen- 
gagement of  carbon  dioxide,  towards  the  end,  forming  a  yellow-brown 
solution,  which,  on  standing,  deposits  impure  itatin  in  crystals.  These  are 
eoUected,  slightly  washed,  and  redissolved  in  boiling  water:  the  filtered 
solution  on  cooling  deposits  the  isatin  in  a  state  of  purity.  Or,  powdered 
indigo  may  be  mixed  with  water  to  a  thin  paste,  heated  to  the  boiling  point 
in  a  large  capsule,  and  nitric  acid  added  by  small  portions  until  the  blue 
color  disappears :  the  whole  is  then  largely  diluted  with  boiling  water,  and 
filtered.  The  impure  isatin  which  separates  on  cooling  is  washed  with 
water  containing  a  little  ammonia,  and  recrystallized.  Both  these  pro- 
oesses  require  careful  management,  or  the  oxidizing  action  proceeds  too 
Ikr,  and  the  product  is  destroyed. 

Isatin  forms  deep  yellowish-red  prismatic  crystals  of  great  beauty  and 
lustre:  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  freely  in  boiling  water,  and 
also  in  alcohol.  The  solution  colors  the  skin  yellow,  and  causes  it  to  emit 
a  very  disagreeable  odor.     Isatin  cannot  be  sublimed. 

A  solution  of  potash  dissolves  isatin  with  purple  color :  from  this  solution 
afOids  precipitate  the  isatin  unchanged.  On  boiling,  however,  the  color  is 
destroyed,  and  the  liquid  yields  on  evaporation  crystals  of  the  potassium- 
salt  of  isatie  add,  CgH^NO,.  In  the  free  state  this  is  a  white  and  imper- 
fectly crystalline  powder,  soluble  in  water,  and  easily  decomposed  into 
isatin  and  water. 

By  chlorine  isatin  is  converted  into  ehlorisatin,  CgH  jCINO,,  a  body  closely 
resembling  isatin  itself  in  properties.  If  an  alcoholic  solution  and  excess 
of  ohlorine  be  employed,  other  products  make  their  appearance,  as  eMoranU, 
CjClfij,  Irkhlorophenol,  C^HgCl^O,  and  a  resinous  substance.  The  former 
of  these  substances,  the  position  of  which  in  the  quinone  series  has  been 
already  noticed  /p.  681),  yields  further  products  with  potash  and  ammonia. 
BromUalm  is  easily  formed.  The  change  which  isatin  and  its  chlorinated 
and  brominated  congeners  undergo  when  submitted  to  the  action  of  fusing 
potassium  hydrate  has  been  already  considered  in  the  section  on  the  Or- 
ganic Bases  (p.  740). 

Exposed  to  the  action  of  hydrogen  and  ammonium  sulphide,  isatin  yields 
several  new  compounds,  as  itathyde,  ndphitathyde,  &c. 

A  hot  solution  of  isatin,  treated  with  ammonium  sulphide,  g^ves  rise  to  a 
deposit  of  sulphur,  a  white  crystallized  substance  being  produced  at  the 
same  time :  it  has  received  the  name  of  itathyde,  and  contains  CgH^NOg. 
It  bears  to  isatin  the  same  relation  as  white  to  blue  indigo.  If  the  am- 
monium sulphide  be  replaced  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  binUphitathyde,  CgH^NOS, 
is  produced,  which  is  derived  from  the  former  by  substitution  of  one  atom 
of  sulphur  for  oxygen.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  converts  this  last 
compound  into  MiUphuathyde,  C,0H,,N^OgS,  or  a  double  molecule  of  isathyde 
in  whioh  one  quarter  of  the  oxygen  is  replaced  by  sulphur.  Under  the  in- 
fiuenoe  of  cold  aqueous  solution  of  potash,  bisulphisathyde  yields  indin, 
CJ3JSiOt  which  is  polymeric  with  white  indigo.    When  treated  with  boiling 
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potash,  indin  fixes  the  elements  of  one  molecule  of  wster,  and  becomes  m- 
dime  acid,  OgH.NO^  the  potassinm-salt  of  which  forms  fine  black  needles. 

Ammoniacal  gas  and  solution  of  ammonia  yield  with  isatin  a  series  of 
interesting  substances,  containing  the  nitrogen  of  the  ammonia  in  addition 
to  that  of  the  isatin. 

AcTiOH  OP  Chloriri  oh  Ihdioo.  — In  the  dry  state  chlorine  has  no  action 
whatcTer  on  indigo,  eyen  at  the  temperature  of  100°.  In  contact  with  wa- 
ter, the  blue  color  is  instantly  destroyed,  and  cannot  again  be  restored. 
The  same  thing  happens  with  the  blue  solution  of  sulphindylic  acid.  When 
chlorine  is  passed  into  a  mixture  of  powdered  indigo  and  water  until  the 
color  disappears,  and  the  product  is  then  distilled  into  a  retort,  water  con- 
taining hydrochloric  acid  and  a  mixture  of  two  volatile  bodies,  trichloran- 
iline,  CfUfClgN,  and  trichlorophenol,  CfHgCl^O,  pass  oTer  into  the  receirer, 
while  the  residue  in  the  retort  is  found  to  contain  chlorieatin,  already  men- 
tioned, and  bichlorUatinj  CgH,C1^0p  much  resembling  the  former,  but  more 
freely  soluble  in  alcohoL  Both  these  bodies  yield  acids  in  contact  with 
boiling  solution  of  potash,  by  assimilating  the  elements  of  water. 

The  action  of  bromine  on  indigo  is  yery  similar. 

Ahilic  ahd  Picric  Acids.  — Anilic  or  indigotio  acid  is  prepared  by  add- 
ing powdered  indigo  to  a  boiling  mixture  of  1  part  of  nitric  acid  and  10 
parts  of  water,  until  the  disengagement  of  g^s  ceases,  filtering  the  hot  dark- 
colored  liquid,  and  allowing  it  to  stand.  The  impure  anilic  acid  so  obtained 
is  couTerted  into  the  lead-salt,  which  is  purified  by  crystallization  and  the 
use  of  animal  charcoal,  and  then  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid.  Anilic 
acid  forms  fine  white  or  yellowish  needles,  which  hare  a  feebly  acid  taste, 
and  a  yery  sparing  degree  of  solubility  in  cold  water.  In  hot  water  and  in 
alcohol  it  dissolves  easily.  It  melts  when  heated,  and  on  cooling  assumes 
a  crystalline  structure.  By  careful  management  it  may  be  sublimed  un- 
changed. Anilic  acid  contains  CfH^NO^  =  CYHf(NO,)Og.  The  same  acid  is 
readily  prepared  from  salicylic  acid  (p.  655).  Hence  it  is  more  appro- 
priately called  nitrotaliqilic  acid. 

Pienc,  earbazotie,  or  niirophenitk  acidy  CsR,(NO,),0,  already  described 
among  the  derivatives  of  phenol  {p.  552),  is  also  one  of  the  ultimate  products 
of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  indigo. 

Products  or  thr  Action  op  Potassivm  Htdratr  upor  Indigo. — One 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  these,  aniline,  has  been  already  described  (p. 
739).  When  powdered  indigo  is  boiled  with  a  very  concentrated  solution 
of  caustic  potash,  it  is  gradually  dissolved,  with  the  exception  of  some 
brownish  flocculent  matter,  and  the  liquid  on  cooling  deposits  yellow  crys- 
tals of  the  potassium-salt  of  ehrytamlie  add,  which  can  be  procured  in  a  purer 
state  by  dissolving  the  crystals  in  water,  filtering  from  reproduced  indigo, 
and  adding  a  slight  excess  of  mineral  acid.  Chrysanilic  acid  can  be  ob- 
tained in  indistinct  crystals  from  weak  alcohol ;  it  is  supposed  to  contain 
^i8^tt^4^0f  ^"^  ^^  ^  ^^^y  probably  a  mixture  of  several  substances,  espe- 
cially isatic  acid. 

When  this  substance  is  boiled  with  mineral  acids,  it  is  decomposed  into 
anthranilk,  or  phmyUcarbamie  acid,  CfUfNO,  (p.  77G),  which  remains  in 
solution,  and  a  blue  insoluble  matter  resembling  indigo :  a  similar  eflTect  is 
slowly  produced  by  the  action  of  the  air  upon  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chrys- 
anilic acid.  Anthranilio  acid  is  colorless,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  melts  when  heated,  sublimes  under  favorable 
circumstances,  but  decomposes  entirely  when  heated  in  a  narrow  tube  into 
carbon  dioxide  and  aniline.  By  treatment  with  nitrous  acid,  it  is  converted 
into  salicylic  acid. 

According  to  Cahours,  pure  indigo  can  also  be  converted  into  salicylic 
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aeid  by  fmuon  with  potMh :  a  particular  temperature  ia  required,  tome- 
what  aboYe  299^  C.  {570^  F.),  and  the  operation  in  by  no  means  always  euo- 
cesafuL 

Lleheni. — Litmus  is  used  by  the  dyer  as  a  red  coloring  matter;  the 
chemist  employs  it  in  the  blue  state  as  a  test  for  the  presence  of  acid,  by 
which  it  is  instantly  reddened. 

In  preparing  test-papers  for  chemical  use  with  infusion  of  litmus,  good 
writing  or  drawing  paper,  free  from  alum  and  other  acid  salts,  should  be 
chosen.  Those  sheets  which  after  drying  exhibit  red  spots,  or  patches, 
may  be  reddened  completely  by  a  little  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  used,  with 
much  greater  advantage  than  tumeric-paper,  to  discover  the  presence  of 
free  alkali,  which  restores  the  blue  color. 

Many  liquids,  when  exposed  in  a  moistened  state  to  the  action  of  ammo- 
nia, yield  purple  or  blue  coloring  principles,  which,  like  indigo,  do  not 
pre-exist  in  tfie  plant  itself.  Thus,  the  Roecella  Hnctoria,  the  Variolaria  or- 
cifuty  the  Leeanora  tartarea,  &c.,  when  ground  to  paste  with  water,  mixed 
with  putrid  urine  or  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate,  and  left  for  some 
time  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  furnish  the  archil,  litmus,  and  cudbear  of  com- 
merce, Tery  similar  substances,  differing  chiefly  in  the  details  of  the  pre- 
paration. From  these  the  coloring  matter  is  easily  extracted  by  water  or 
Tery  dilute  solution  of  ammonia. 

The  lichens  hsTe  been  extensively  examined  by  Schunek,  Stenhouse, 
and  several  other  chemists.  The  whole  subject  has  been  lately  revised  by 
Strecker,  whose  formula  have  been  adopted  in  the  following  suocinct  ac- 
count: 

.  E&TTHBic  Acid. — The  lichen  Roecdla  tinetoria^  firom  which  the  finest 
kind  of  archil  is  prepared,  is  boiled  with  milk  of  lime ;  the  filtered  solu- 
tion is  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  precipitate  dried  and  dia- 
Bolyed  in  warm,  not  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  on  cooling  crystals  of  ery- 
thric  acid  arc  deposited.  This  is  a  very  feeble  acid,  colorless,  inodorous, 
difficultly  soluble  in  cold  and  even  in  boiling  water,  readily  soluble  in  ether. 
Its  solution,  when  mixed  with  chloride  of  lime,  assumes  a  blood-red  color. 
Boiled  with  water  for  some  time,  erythrio  acid  absorbs  one  molecule  and 
yields  piero-erythrin,  a  orysUllisable,  bitter  principle,  and  orsellinie  acid.  If 
the  ebullition  be  continued,  the  orsellinie  acid  undergoes  a  further  change, 
being  converted  into  orein  (p.  552). 

Picro-erythrin,  boiled  with  baryta-water,  is  decomposed  into  orcin,  ery- 
thrite  (p.  571),  and  carbon  dioxide. 

The  composition  of  these  various  substances  is  expressed  by  the  foUow- 
ing  formulas : 

Erythricacid C^^tJ^w 

Orsellinie  acid C,HjO.. 

Picro-erythrin C,.H,e"r 

Orcin C^HgOy 

And  the  successive  changes  which  occur  by  ebullition  are  represented  by 
the  following  equations : 

C^H^Oi,      +      H,0      ==      C^Ufi^        +        C„H,.0^ 
Erythric  acid.  Orsellinie  acid.       Picro-erythrin. 

OrBellinic  acid.  Orcm. 

C«H„0,    -f    H,0    =    C,HA    +    C,H,oO,    +    CO,. 
Picro-erythrin.  Orcin.  Erytbro- 

mannite. 
66* 
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LiOAVOKio  OK  Alpha-oks BLLic  AoiD  18  obtained  f^om  the  South  Ameri- 
can Yariety  of  RoeeeUd  tmetoria.  The  preparation  and  the  properties  of 
this  substance  are  perfectly  analogous  to  those  of  erythric  acid.  It  con- 
tains C,|H|40f,  and  likewise  yields  orsellinic  acid  by  boiling  with  baryta- 
water: 

^H^ifii        +        ^fi        =        2C,H,04 
Lecanonc  acid.  Orsellinic  acid. 

If  the  ebullition  be  too  long  continued,  a  great  portion  of  the  orBcUinio 
acid  is  converted  into  orcin. 

OnsBLLiNic  Acid,  whether  prepared  from  erythric  or  lecanonc  acid, 
forms  crystals  which  are  far  more  soluble  in  water  than  either  of  the  acids 
from  which  it  has  been  prepared.  Its  taste  is  somewhat  bitter.  Boiled 
with  water  it  yields  orcin ;  under  the  influence  of  air  and  ammonia,  it  as- 
sumes a  beautiful  purple  color.  '  * 

If  the  lichens,  instead  of  being  treated  with  milk  of  lime,  are  exhausted 
with  boiling  alcohol,  the  erythric  and  lecanoric  acids  are  likewise  decom- 
posed; but  instead  of  orsellinic  acid,  the  ether  of  this  substance,  CJRf 
(C,H.)04,  is  formed.  This  ether  was  formerly  described  under  the  name 
p§euao-erythrin^  until  Dr.  Schunck  pointed  out  its  true  nature.  Ethyl  orscl- 
linate  may  be  likewise  produced  by  boiling  pure  orsellinic  acid  with  alco- 
hol. It  crystallizes  in  colorless  lustrous  plates,  which  are  readily  soluble 
in  boiling  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

BiTA-ORSKLLic  AciD  Is  found  in  RocetUa  tmetoria  grown  at  the  Cape :  it 
is  obtained  like  erythric  and  alpha-orsellic  acid,  which  it  resembles  in  pro- 
perties. Beta-orsellic  acid  contains  Cs^H^O^:  by  boiling  with  water  it 
likewise  yields  orsellinic  acid,  together  with  hair-like  crystals  of  a  siWery 
lustre,  of  a  substance  called  rocceUinin,  which  has  the  composition  C|gH|gOf. 

C,.HfcOrt        =        2C,H,0,        +        C„H^O, 
Beta-orsellic  acid.      Orsellinic  acid.  Roccellinin. 

The  decomposition  of  beta-orsellic  acid  is  obviously  analogous  to  that  of 
erythric  acid,  the  roccellinin  representing  the  picro-erythrin. 

EvKRNic  Acid  is  extracted  by  milk  of  lime  from  Evftnia  prvnaMfri,  which 
was  formerly  belieyed  to  contain  lecanoric  acid.  Evemic  acid  is  very  difll- 
cultly  soluble  even  in  boiling  water:  it  assumes  a  yellow  color  with  chloride 
of  lime.  When  boiled  with  an  alkali,  it  yields  another  crystalline  acid, 
eveminie  acid,  differing  from  the  preceding  by  its  free  solubility  in  boiling 
water.  The  composition  of  evernic  acid  is  represented  by  the  formula 
C„H„0,,  that  of  everninic  acid  by  C.Hj^O^.  Eyernic  acid,  when  boiled  for 
a  considerable  time  with  baryta,  yields  orcin  :  everninic  acid  does  not  give 
a  trace  of  this  substance.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  evemic  acid,  under 
the  influence  of  alkalies,  yields,  in  addition  to  everninic  acid,  likewise 
orsellinic  acid,  from  which  the  orcin  is  derived,  and  that  this  decomposi- 
tion is  represented  by  the  equation : 

C„H,eOT    +    H,0    =    CpHgO,      +      C^H^O^ 
Evemic  acid.  Orsellinic  acid.    Everninic  acid. 

Parillic  Acid.  — Lteanora  patella  contains  an  acid  probably  analogous 
to  erythric,  alpha-orsellic,  beU-orsellic,  and  eyeraic  acids,  the  composition 
of  which  is,  however,  still  unknown.  By  boiling  with  baryU  it  yields  orsel- 
linic acid  and  parellie  aeid^  CgH^O^. 

Orcin,  C  HgO^  is  the  general  product  of  decomposition  of  the  acids  pre- 
Tiously  described,  under  the  influence  of  heat  or  alkaline  earths.  It  is  a 
diatomic  pheiiQl»  anUjMtaMlr  ^'^'^  deaonbed  under  that  head  (p.  562). 
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In  contact  with  ammonia  and  oxygen  it  is  eonverted  into  a  deep-red  color- 
ing matter  called  orcein,  CfH^NO,. 

Other  sabstances  are  occasionally  present  In  lichens:  thas,  the  Usnea 
barbata  and  scTeral  other  lichens  contain  umU  aeid^  a  substance  crystallising 
from  aloohol  in  fine  yellowish- white  needles  with  metallic  lustre,  haying 
the  formula  GJS.^fi^.  It  giyes  no  orcin  by  distillation,  but  a  substance 
similar  to  it,  which  probably  contains  CgHj^O,,  and  has  been  designated  by 
the  name  of  heta-orein.  The  Parmelia  parieiina  furnishes  another  new  sub- 
atance,  ehr^tophanie  add,  crystallizing  in  fine  golden-yellow  scales,  and  con- 
taining Cj^HgO,.  It  is  a  Yery  stable  substance,  and  may  be  sublimed 
without  much  decomposition.  The  same  body  is  present  in  rhubarb,  to- 
gether with  emodmj  a  principle  closely  resembling  chrysophanic  acid. 

Ooehiaaal.  — This  is  a  little  insect,  the  Coccus  caclt,  which  liyes  on  seyeral 
species  of  cacttU,  found  in  warm  climates,  and  cultiyated  for  the  purpose, 
as  in  Central  America.  The  dried  body  of  the  insect  yields  to  water  and 
alcohol  a  magnificent  red  coloring  matter,  precipitable  by  alumina  and 
oxide  of  tin:  carmine  is  a  preparation  of  this  kind.  In  cochineal  the  color- 
ing matter  is  associated  with  several  inorganic  salts,  especially  phosphates 
and  nitrogenous  substances.  Mr.  Warren  De  La  Rue,  who  has  published 
a  Tery  elaborate  iuTestigation  of  cochineal,*  has  separated  the  pure  color- 
ing matter,  which  he  calls  carmiTue  add,  by  the  following  process:  The 
aqueous  decoction  of  the  insect  is  precipitated  by  lead  acetate,  and  the  im- 
pure lead  oarminate  washed  and  decomposed  by  hydrogen  sulphide :  the 
coloring  matter  thus  separated  is  submitted  again  to  the  same  treatment. 
A  solution  of  carminic  acid  is  thus  obtained,  which  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, redissolved  in  absolut-e  alcohol,  and  digested  with  crude  lead  car- 
bonate, whereby  a  small  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  is  separated,  and, 
lastly,  mixed  with  ether,  which  separates  a  trace  of  a  nitrogenous  substance. 
The  residue  now  obtained  on  eyaporation  is  pure  carminic  acid.  It  is  a 
purple-brown  mass,  yielding  a  fine  red  powder,  soluble  in  water  and  alco- 
hol in  all  proportions,  slightly  soluble  in  ether.  It  is  soluble  without  de- 
composition in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  but  readily  attacked  by  chlorine, 
bromine,  and  iodine,  which  change  its  color  to  yellow.  It  resists  a  tem- 
perature of  186^  C.  (277°  F.),  but  is  .charred  when  heated  more  strongly. 
Carminic  acid  is  a  feeble  acid.  The  composition  of  the  substance,  dried 
at  120**  C.  (248°  P.),  is  represented  by  Cj^Hj^Og,  which  formula  is  corrobo- 
rated by  the  analysis  of  a  copper  compouna,  261411,40, .  CuO. 

By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  carminic  acid,  there  is  formed,  together 
with  oxalic  aoid,  a  splendid  nitrogenetted  acid,  crystallizing  in  yellow 
rhombic  plates.  This  substance,  to  which  the  name  nitrococcudc  add  was 
given,  is  bibasic :  it  contains  CgH,NgO^  It  is  soluble  in  cold,  more  so  in 
boiling  water,  and  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Nitrococcusic 
acid  is  evidently  derived  from  a  non-nitrogenous  compound  in  which  part 
of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  NO^  Like  all  substances  of  this  class,  it 
explodes  when  heated. 

In  the  mother-liquor,  from  which  the  carminic  acid  has  been  separated. 
Be  La  Rue  discovered  a  white,  crystalline,  nitrogenous  substance,  for  which 
he  established  the  formula  CgH.,NOy  This  substance  is  identical  with 
tyronne,  which  will  be  mentioned  in  the  section  on  Animal  Chemistry. 

Xadder.  —  The  root  of  the  Rubia  tinctorum,  cultivated  in  southern  France, 
the  Leyant,  &c.,  is  the  most  permanent  and  valuable  of  the  red  dye-stuffs.. 
In  addition  to  several  yellow  coloring  matters,  which  are  of  little  impor- 
tance for  the  purposes  of  the  dyer,  madder  contains  two  red  pigments, 
which  are  called  alizarin  and  purpurin.     These  substances  have  been  the 

*  Mtmotn  of  the  Chemical  Society,  vol.  iil.  p.  454. 
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Bubjeet  of  rery  extensive  reieareheB  bj  Debut,  Eiggina,  and  eepeciallj 
Schanck.  The  latest  papers  on  madder  haTe  been  published  by  Wolff  and 
Strecker,  whose  formulsD  are  quoted  in  the  following  abstract : 

Alixakir. — The  aqueous  decoction  of  madder  is  precipitated  by  snl- 
phurie  acid,  and  the  precipitate  washed  and  boiled  with  aluminium  chlo- 
ride, which  dissoWes  the  red  pigments,  an  insoluble  brownish  residue  re- 
maining behind.  The  solution,  when  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields 
a  precipitate  consisting  chiefly  of  alizarin — still,  howeyer,  contaminated 
with  purpurin.  The  impure  alisarin  thus  obtained  may  be  farther  purified 
by  again  throwing  down  the  alcoholic  solution  with  aluminium  hydrate,  and 
boiling  the  precipitate  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  soda,  which  leayes 
a  pure  compound  of  alumina  and  alisarin  behind.  From  this  the  alizarin 
is  separated  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  recrystallized  from  alcohol.  Pure 
alizarin  crystallizes  in  splendid  red  prisms,  which  may  be  sublimad.  It  is 
but  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  dissolves  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  with  a  deep  red  color.  On  addition  of  water,  the  coloring  mat- 
ter is  repreoipitated  unchanged.  It  is  also  soluble  in  alkaline  liquids,  to  which 
it  imparts  a  magnificent  purple  color.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  solution  of 
alum.  Alizarin  is  the  chief  coloring  matter  of  madder:  it  contains  G|qH^ 
O, .  2H,0,*  and  is  a  feeble  acid :  a  few  definite  compounds  with  mineral 
oxides  have  been  prepared,  among  which  a  lime  compound,  iC^fi^, 
8CaH,0.,  may  be  mentioned.  The  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  alizarin  givea 
rise  to  the  formation  of  oxalic  acid  and  phthalio  acid  (p.  666): 

C,pH,0,    -f    H,0     -f     O4     =     Cfifi^     +      Cgl^4 
Alizarin.  Phthabc  acid. 

PtTBPiTRiN.  —  Madder  is  allowed  to  ferment  and  then  boiled  with  a  strong 
solution  of  alum.  The  solution,  when  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  yields  a 
red  precipitate,  which  Is  purified  by  re^erystallization  f^om  aloohoL  Pur> 
purin  thus  obtained  crystallizes  in  red  needles,  which  contain  C^H^Og.  H^O, 
t.  «.,  one  atom  of  carbon  less  than  alisarin.  When  treated  with  nitric  acid, 
purpurin,  like  alizarin,  furnishes  oxalic  and  phthalic  acids.  Purpurin 
likewise  contributes  to  the  tinctorial  properties  of  madder,  but  less  so  than 
alizarin.  Together  with  alizarin  and  purpurin,  several  other  substances 
occur  in  madder,  among  which  may  be  noticed  an  orange  pigment,  rK^etn, 
convertible  by  oxidizing  agents  into  a  peculiar  acid,  rAiaeic  add,  a  yellow 
pigment,  xanMm,  a  bitter  principle,  ra6tdn,  sugar,  pectio  acid,  and  several 
resins,  &c. 

Oaranein  Is  a  coloring  material,  which  is  produced  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  upon  madder.  This  substance  possesses  a  higher  tinctorial 
power  than  madder  itself. 

The  beautiful  Turkey-red  of  cotton  cloth  is  a  madder  color ;  it  is  given 
by  a  very  complicated  process,  the  theory  of  which  is  not  yet  perfectly 
elucidated. 

Safllower.  —  This  substance  contains  a  yellow  and  a  red  coloring  matter, 
the  latter  being  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alkaline  liquids.  The 
safflower  may  be  exhausted  with  water  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  and  the 
solution  mixed  with  lead  acetate,  and  filtered  from  the  dark-colored  impure 
precipitate.  The  lead  compound  of  the  yellow  pigment  may  then  be  thrown 
down  by  addition  of  ammonia  and  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid.  In  ita 
purest  form  the  yellow  matter  constitutes  a  deep  yellow,  unerystalUsal^e, 
and  very  soluble  substance,  very  prone  to  oxidation.  In  its  lead-compound 
it  has  probably  the  composition  C^H^O^. 

The  red  matter,  or  earthamin,  is  obtained  from  the  residual  safilower  by 
a  dilute  solution  of  sodium  carbonate;  pieces  of  cotton-wool  are  immersed 

•  According  to  Sehnaek,  tbe  Ibraiala  of  aliiuin  i»  CttHi^i. 
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in  tlie  liquid,  and  aoetio  acid  mdually  added.  The  dried  cotton  is  then 
digested  in  a  freah  quantity  of  the  alkaline  solution,  and  the  liquid  supersatu- 
rated with  citric  acid,  which  throws  down  the  carthamin  in  carmine-red  flocks. 
It  forms,  when  pure  and  dry,  an  amorphous,  brilliant,  green  powder,  nearly 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  with  splendid  purple  color.  It 
contains  Ci^HjiOy. 

Brazil-tcood  and  Logwood  giTe  red  and  purple  infusions,  which  are  largely 
need  in  dyeing:  the  coloring  principle  of  logwood  is  termed  hematoxylin, 
and  has  been  obtained  in  crystals.  This  substance  contains  Gyflifi^-  Acids 
brighten  these  colors,  and  alkalies  render  them  purple  or  blue. 

Among  yellow  dyes,  gttercitron  bark,  futtie-wood,  and  saffron  may  be  men- 
tioned, and  also  turmeric :  these  all  giro  yellow  infusions  to  water,  and  fur- 
nish more  or  less  permanent  colors. 

PnzTM  or  Indian  yellow,  a  body  of  unknown  origin,  used  in  water-color 
painting,  is,  according  to  the  researches  of  Stenhouse  and  Erdmann,  a 
compound  of  magnesia  with  a  substance  termed  purreie  or  euxanihie  acid. 
The  latter,  when  pure,  crystallises  in  nearly  colorless  needles,  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  and  of  sweetish-bitter  taste.  It  forms  yellow  com- 
pounds with  the  alkalies  and  earths,  and  is  decomposed  by  heat,  with  pro- 
duction of  a  neutral  crystalline  sublimate,  purrenone  or  euxanthone,  Purreio 
acid  contains  C2,H,gO,^,  purrenone  Cf^H^O^.  By  the  action  of  chlorine, 
bromine,  and  nitric  acid,  a  series  of  substitution-products  are  formed. 

Trangiiliii,  CgH^O,,  from  Rhamniu  Jrangula,  has  been  already  mentioned 
aa  a  triatomic  phenol  (p.  571). 

Xorindin,  C»JR^O^  is  a  yellow  crystalline  coloring  matter,  occurring  in 
the  root  of  Morinda  citrifolia,  called  Soranjee  in  the  East  Indies.  When 
heated  it  is  conyerted  into  a  beautiful  crystalline  body,  morindone,  oontain- 
"ig  C^HioO,. 

Aloat. — Certain  of  the  products  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  aloea^ 
very  much  resemble  some  of  the  deriTatiyes  of  indigo,  without,  however, 
it  seems,  being  identical  with  them.  Powdered  aloes,  heated  for  a  consid- 
erable time  with  excess  of  moderately  strong  nitric  acid,  yields  a  deep-red 
solution,  which,  on  cooling,  deposits  a  yellow  crystalline  mass.  This,  puri- 
fied by  suitable  means,  constitutes  ehrytammie  aad:  it  crystallises  in  golden- 
yellow  scales,  which  have  a  bitter  taste,  and  are  but  sparingly  soluble  in 
water.  Its  potassium-salt  has  a  carmine-red  tint,  and  exhibits  a  green  me- 
tallic lustre,  like  that  of  murexide.  The  formula  of  chrysammio  acid  is 
not  perfectly  established.  It  is  probably  C^HjNjO.  or  C7Hj(N0,),0,.  Like 
picric  acid,  it  yields,  with  chloride  of  lime,  eMoropicrin.  The  mother- 
liquor,  from  which  the  chrysammio  acid  has  been  deposited,  contains  a 
second  acid,  the  chrytoUpie,  which  also  forms  golden-yellow,  sparingly  sol- 
uble, scaly  crystals.  The  potassium -palt  forms  small,  yellow  prisms,  of 
little  solubility.  It  explodes  by  heat.  Chrysolepic  acid  contains  CfiJ^fi^ : 
it  is  said  to  be  identical  with  picric  acid. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  styphnie,  or  ozypierie  acid,  described  by  Bott- 
ger  and  Will,  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*2  upon  aasa- 
fxtida  and  several  other  gum-resins  and  extracts.  Braxil-wood  and  purree, 
when  treated  with  excess  of  nitric  acid,  likewise  yield  styphnic  acid.  It 
crystallises,  when  pure,  in  slender,  yellowish-white  prisms,  sparingly  sol- 
uble in  water,  readily  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  has  a  purely 
aatringent  taste,  and  stains  the  skin  yellow.  By  a  gentle  heat  it  melts, 
and  on  cooling  becomes  crystalline ;  suddenly  and  strongly  heated  it  burns 
like  gun-powder.  It  also  yields  chloropicrin.  The  salts  of  this  substance 
mostly  crystallise  in  orange-yellow  needles,  and  explode  with  great  violence 
by  heat.  Styphnic  acid  contains  0«H,NgOg,  t.  e.,  picric  acid  -f  1  atom  of 
oxygen. 
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Common  resin,  or  cohpktmif,  ftirnishes  perhftpt  the  best  example  of  the 
clus.  It  is  the  resinous  substance  which  remains  when  turpentine  or  pise 
resin  is  heated  till  the  water  and  volatile  oil  are  expelled,  and  is  a  mixture 
of  two  distinct  bodies  having  acid  properties :  Tis.,  ahietie  add^  ^4fiffi» 
which  is  crystalUsable,  and^mte  aeid^  C^JBg^O,,  which  is  amorphous.  These 
acids  maj  be  separated  from  each  other  oj  their  difference  of  solubilitjr  ia 
cold  and  somewhat  dilute  alcohol,  the  latter  being  by  far  the  more  sdnble 
of  the  two.  Pure  abietic  acid  crystallises  in  smiJl,  colorless,  rhombic 
prisms,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  hot  strong  alcohol,  in  volatile  oils, 
and  in  ether.  It  melts  when  heated,  but  cannot  be  distilled  without  de- 
composition. An  alcoholic  solution  of  abietic  acid,  precipitated  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  yields  another  crystalline  acid  called  tylvk  acid^  isomeric  with 
pinic  acid.  A  fourth  resin-acid,  called  pmarie  aeidj  also  isomeric  with  pinie 
acid,  has  been  found  in  the  turpentine  of  the  Pmu9  markrma  of  Bordeaux. 

Lac  is  a  very  valuable  resin,  much  harder  than  colophony,  and  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol:  three  varieties  are  known  in  commerce — vis.,  tHch-lac, 
teed  lact  and  ekeilac.  It  is  used  in  varnishes,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
hats,  and  very  largely  in  the  preparation  of  sealing-wax,  of  which  it  forms 
the  chief  ingredient.  Crude  lac  contains  a  red  dye  called  lac'dye^  which  is 
partly  soluble  in  water.  Lac  dissolves  in  considerable  quantity  in  a  hot 
solution  of  borax ;  Indian  ink,  rubbed  up  with  this  liquid,  forms  a  most 
excellent  label-ink  for  the  laboratory,  as  it  is  unaffected  by  acid  vapors^  and, 
when  once  dry,  becomes  nearly  insoluble  in  water. 

Maelie,  dammar-re9in,  and  Mondarac  are  resins  largely  used  by  the  varnish- 
maker.  DragofCe  Uood  is  a  resin  of  deep-red  color.  Copal  is  also  a  very 
valuable  substance :  it  differs  from  the  other  resins  in  being  but  slowly  dis- 
solved by  alcohol  and  essential  oils.  It  is  miscible,  however,  in  the  melted 
state  with  oils,  and  is  thus  made  into  varnish,  ^m^cr  appears  to  be  a  fossil 
resin ;  it  is  found  accompanying  brown-coal  or  lignite.  Caoutehimc  and 
guttapercha  have  been  already  described  as  terpenes  (p.  492). 

Most  of  the  resins,  when  exposed  to  destructive  distillation,  yield  oily 
pyro-products,  usually  of  hydrocarbons,  which  have  been  studied  with 
partial  success.  Great  difficulties  occur  in  these  investigations:  the  task 
of  separating  from  each  other,  and  isolating  bodies  which  scarcely  differ 
but  in  their  boiling  points,  is  exceedingly  troublesome. 

BaUana  are  natural  mixtures  of  resins  with  volatile  oils.  They  differ 
very  greatly  in  consistence,  some  being  quite  fluid,  others  solid  and  brittle. 
By  keeping,  the  so^er  kinds  often  become  hard.  Balsams  may  be  con- 
veniently divided  into  two  classes— vis.,  those  which,  like  common  and 
Venice  turpentine^  Canada  baltam.  Copaiba  baUam,  Ac,  are  nearly  natural 
varnishes,  or  solutions  of  resins  in  volatile  oils,  and  those  which  contain 
benioio  or  cinnamio  acid  in  addition,  as  Peru  and  Tolu  baUawu,  and  the 
solid  resinous  benzoin,  commonly  called  gum-bengoin. 

Tolu-balsam,  by  distillation  with  water,  yields  three  products— namely, 
benxoic  acid,  cinnamein,  or  etyracin,  C„H4^0,  (p.  641),  and  tolene,  a  vola- 
tile, colorless  hydrocarbon,  boiling  at  170°  C.  (388°  F.),  and  containing 


C  H  or  according  to  some  authorities,  C|oH„.  The  balsam  freed  in  this 
manner  from  essential  oils,  and  exposed  to  destrucUve  disUUaUon,  yields 
in  succession  a  viscous  Uquid,  which  crystalUsee  in  the  receiver,  and  a  thin 
liquid  heavier  than  water ;  carbon  dioxide  and  carbon  monoxide  are  largely 
evolved  and  the  retort  is  afterwards  found  to  conUin  a  residue  of  charcoal. 
The  solid  product  is  chiefly  a  mixture  of  benxoic  and  cinnamic  acids:  the 
volatile  oil  conUins  at  least  two  substances  differing  in  their  boiling  pointy 
and  are  easily  separated— nam^,  fofum$  (p.  496),  and  an  oily  Uqmd 
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heaTier  than  water,  of  high  boiling  point,  and  haying  the  composition  and 
characters  of  benzoic  ether. 

Liquid  storax,  distilled  with  water  holding  in  solution  a  little  sodium  car- 
bonate, yields  a  small  and  variable  quantity  of  Tolatile  oil,  not  homogeneous, 
bat  from  which,  by  careful  distillation,  pure  cinnamene  of  styrolene,  CgHg 
(p.  501),  may  be  extracted. 

Storax,  from  which  the  styrol  has  been  separated  by  distillation,  when 
treated  with  sodium  carbonate,  yields  a  considerable  quantity  of  sodium 
cinnamate.  The  residue  consists  of  resinoas  bodies,  associated  with  styra- 
cin  or  cinnyl  cinnamate  (p.  641). 


PART  IV. 

ANIMAL  CHEMISTRY. 


DfTEODUCnON. 

ANIMAL  CHElflSTRT,  for  the  purpose  of  clearness,  may  be  diTided 
into  the  chemistry  of  separate  substances  entering  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  fluids  and  solids  of  animals,  the  chemistry  of  the  complex  ani- 
mal fluids  and  textures,  and  the  chemistry  of  the  processes  which  take 
place  in  the  animal  body. 

This  classiftcatlon  has  a  great  many  advantages,  and  in  the  following 
brief  abstract  the  subject  will  be  considered  under  these  different  heads. 

Many  animal  substances  have  been  already  ftiUy  mentioned  in  the  inor- 
ganic part  of  this  work :  for  example,  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  calcinm 
phosphate;  the  other  animal  substances,  as  urea,  formic,  and  hippuric 
acid,  have  been  placed  in  the  organic  part,  because,  from  their  composi- 
tion, relations,  and  properties,  they  could  not  be  separated  from  many 
bodies  which  are  not  connected  with  animal  chemistry.  As  the  chemical 
knowledge  of  other  animal  substances  is  perfected,  these  also  will  be  placed 
under  the  head  of  organic  chemistry  ;  and  thus  animal  chemistry  will  ulti- 
mately embrace  the  knowledge  of  the  composition  and  properties  of  the 
complex  fluids  and  textures  of  the  body,  and  of  the  chemical  actions  re- 
sulting from  the  air  and  food  which  are  requisite  for  the  support  of  ani- 
mal life. 

Although  animal  chemistry  has  hitherto  occupied  the  attention  of  nearly 
every  great  chemist,  yet  comparatively  much  remains  to  be  done  and  to  be 
undone.  For  example,  the  very  different  substances  which  are  included 
under  the  term  protein-principles,  that  is,  of  which  protein  is  the  first  pro- 
duct of  decomposition  and  ammonia  carbonate  the  last,  can  scarcely  yet  be 
arranged  according  to  their  percentage-composition,  much  less  be  repre- 
sented truly  by  any  formuUe.  The  chemical  composition  of  the  different 
organs  and  textures  of  the  body,  of  the  brain  or  blood,  for  instance,  or 
even  of  the  bones,  is  differently  given,  according  as  this  or  that  method  of 
analysis  is  followed.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  secretions  and  excre- 
tions ;  and  these  vary  so  much  at  different  times,  in  different  persons,  and 
in  diflferent  classes  of  animals,  that  no  single  standard  of  comparison  can 
be  adopted ;  but  the  highest  and  lowest  limits  of  composition  for  health 
and  disease  must  be  regarded,  and  not  the  mean  of  a  number  of  analysea 

A  still  more  difiKcult  problem  is  presented  to  the  chemist  in  the  investi- 
gation of  the  processes  which  take  place  in  the  bodies  of  animals  and  vege- 
tables. The  solution  of  the  food  by  the  action  of  alkalies,  acids,  and  fer- 
ments ;  the  nutrition  of  the  organs  by  the  blood ;  the  production  of  animal 
heat  by  the  action  of  inspired  oxygen;  and  the  removal  from  the  body 
of  the  substances  that  have  been  used  or  are  useless  or  injurious; — these 
are  questions  which  in  future  years  will  form  the  chief  sul^ects  of  investi- 
gation in  animal  chemistry,  whilst  in  vegetable  chemistry  the  influence  of 
sunlight  in  promoting  the  formation  of  the  innumerable  compounds  of  car- 
bon will  have  to  be  determined. 
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Although,  in  the  present  state  of  oar  knowledge,  no  chemical  dis- 
tinetion  exists  between  Tegetable  and  animal  substances,  and  although 
many  mineral  substances  always  exist  in  the  fluids  and  solids  of  ani- 
mals and  Tcgetables,  yet  there  is  a  class  of  substances  which  formerly 
were  considered  as  exclusively  animal,  and  of  these  we  still  know  so  little 
that  it  is  most  convenient  still  to  keep  them  distinct  from  other  organic 
substances.  They  form  the  chief  part  of  the  solid  constituents  of  the 
blood,  muscles,  nerree,  glands,  and  other  organs  of  animals,  and  they  occur 
in  small  quantities  in  almost  every  part  of  vegetables.  ^Tbeir  atomic 
weight  ana  constitution  are  still  unknown,  and  only  slight  diflferenoes  exist 
in  the  percentage  composition ;  thus : 
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They  are  amorphous,  more  or  less  soluble  in  water,  soluble  in  excess  of 
acetic  acid,  more  soluble  in  alkalies,  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  quite 
so  in  ether.  Strong  mineral  acids  dissolve  all  albuminous  substances.  The 
hydrochloric  acid  solution  is  first  blue,  then  violet,  then  brown.  The  nitric 
acid  solution  is  yellow,  and  gives  rise  to  xanthoproteic  acid,  which  dissolves 
in  alkalies  and  ammonia  with  orange-red  color.  Caustic  alkalies  decom- 
pose albuminous  substances  according  to  the  temperature,  giving  rise  to 
leucine,  tyrosine,  oxalic  acid,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia. 

Albuminous  substances  are  precipitated  from  solutions:  1.  By  excess  of 
mineral  acids.  2.  By  potassium  ferrocyanide  with  acetic  acid  or  a  little 
hydrochloric  acid.  8.  By  acetic  acid,  with  a  considerable  quantity  ofcon- 
eentrated  solutions  of  neutral  salts  of  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  gum 
arable,  or  dextrin.  When  examined  for  circular  polarization,  they  rotate 
the  light  more  or  less  to  the  left. 

Sbbuh  Albumin  is  the  most  abundant  albuminous  substance  in  animal 
bodies.  It  can  be  obtained  tolerably  pure  from  blood-serum  by  precipita- 
tion with  lead  acetate,  washing  with  water,  suspending  the  precipitated 
lead  compound  in  water,  and  decomposing  it  with  carbonic  acid ;  then,  by 
filtration,  a  '^^rj  cloudy  solution  of  albumin  is  obtained.  It  forms  a  yel- 
low, elastic,  transparent  substance,  which  when  perfectly  dry  can  be  heated 
to  100^  without  change.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  precipitable  by  alcohol ; 
long  continued  action  of  alcohol  changes  it  into  coagulated  albumin.  Se- 
rum albumin  is  not  precipitated  by  carbonic,  acetic,  tartaric,  or  phos- 
phoric acid;  when  mixed  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  other  very  weak 
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mineral  aeids,  it  is  not  preoipitated ;  by  large  quantities  of  aoid  it  ii  im- 
mediately precipitated;  nitric  acid  acts  most  strongly.  The  preMiiate 
with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  acid ;  and  on  add- 
ing water  to  this  solution,  a  precipitate  forms,  which,  after  filtration  and 
squeesing,  dissolves  in  water  and  has  all  the  reactions  of  hydrochloride  of 
syntonin  ;  caustic  potash  and  soda-solution  change  the  serum  albnmin  into 
compounds  of  albumin  with  the  alkali. 

When  heated  to  72?  or  7S^  C  (163^  F.),  blood-semm  eoagnlates  into  a 
compact  mass.  The  fluid  begins  to  be  cloudy  at  60^  G.  (140o  F.).  Coago- 
lation  occurs  at  a  lower  temperature  when  very  dilute  phosphoric  or 
acetic  acid  is  added,  or  neutral  salts,  in  small  quantity,  and  at  a  higher 
temperature  with  a  very  little  sodium  carbonate. 

Serum  albumin  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  most  of  the  salts  of 
the  heayy  metals.     When  agitated  with  ether  it  does  not  coagulate. 

Ego  Albuhin  dilTers  from,  serum  albumin  by  gradually  giring  a  precipi- 
tate when  agitated  with  ether ;  oil  of  turpentine  also  coagulates  this  hind 
of  albumin.  Serum  albumin  dissoWes  easily  in  strong  nitric  acid,  whilst 
egg  albumin  scarcely  dissoWes  at  all.  When  a  solution  of  egg  albnmin  is 
ii\jected  into  the  veins  or  under  the  shin  of  dogs  or  rsbbits,  the  egg  albn* 
min  passes  unchanged  into  the  urine,  whilst  serum  albumin,  iigected  in  the 
same  way,  does  not  pass  into  the  urine  at  all. 

When  white  of  egg  is  thinly  spread  upon  a  plate  and  exposed  to  erapo- 
ration  in  a*warm  place,  it  dries  up  to  a  pale-yellow,  briUiant,  gum-like 
substance  destitute  of  all  traces  of  crystalline  structure.  In  this  state  it 
may  be  preserved  unchanged  for  any  length  of  time,  the  presence  of  water 
being  in  all  oases  necessary  to  putrefactive  decomposition.  The  watery 
solutions  of  egg  albumin  and  serum  albumin  coagulate  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture under  similar  circumstances.  The  existence  of  unoxidiied  sulphur  in 
albumin  is  easily  shown ;  a  boiled  egg  blackens  a  siWer  spoon,  from  a  trace 
of  alkaline  sulphide  formed  or  separated  during  the  coagulation ;  and  a 
solution  of  albumin  in  excess  of  caustic  potash  mixed  with  a  little  acetate 
of  lead,  gives,  on  boiling,  a  black  precipitate  containing  sulphide  of  lead. 

Casein  ;  Avn  Albumin atb  ob  Pbotxin.  —  Albuminous  substances,  when 
treated  with  solution  of  potash,  undergo  more  or  less  change  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  potash  and  the  temperature  at  which  tlie  action  takes 
place.  Sometimes  bodies  can  be  produced  which  agree  well  together,  and 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  casein  of  milk,  although  most  probably 
casein  is  not  identical  with  artificial  albuminate,  and  the  bodies  which  are 
produced  by  the  action  of  potash  on  different  albuminous  substances  may 
differ  slightly  one  from  the  other,  as  is  evident  in  the  difference  of  their 
rotatory  action  on  polarised  light. 

Casein  occurs  most  plentifully  in  the  milk  of  animal  feeders.  In  the 
fluids  of  the  textures  it  has  certainly  not  been  found.  In  the  blood  it  is 
entirely  absent,  and  it  is  rarely  present  in  the  fluid  of  cysts. 

It  is  best  obtained  from  milk  by  precipitating  it  with  crystalline  magne- 
sium sulphate,  filtering  and  washing  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  Epsom 
salt,  then  dissolving  the  precipitnt e  in  water ;  the  butter  is  filtered  off,  and 
the  clear  solution  precipitated  by  dilute  acetic  acid. 

For  preparing  protein  or  potassium  albuminate,  any  albuminous  sub- 
stance may  be  used.  Lieberkilhn  directs  egg  albumin  to  be  stirred  with 
an  equal  volume  of  water  and  filtered ;  the  filtrate  to  be  reduced  to  one- 
half  in  shallow  vessels  at  40**  C.  (104**  F.),  and,  after  cooling,  to  be  mixed 
with  concentrated  potash  drop  by  drop  until  the  whole  substance  sets  to  a 
strong  transparent  jelly.  This  is  cut  into  pieces  of  the  siae  of  a  bean,  and 
thrown  into  mnch  distilled  water;  after  being  stirred,  the  water  is  ponred 
off  from  the  albumiBttik^J|OMhlm  |t.««|ie»ted  as  long  as  any  alkaline 
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reaetion  remamB.     The  parifted  anmminate  i€  then  diesoWed  in  boiling 
watesor  spirits  of  wine,  in  which  it  ought  to  give  a  clear  solution. 

An  albuminate  is  more  simply  obtained  hj  shaking  milk  with  oanstie 
soda  and  ether,  pouring  oflT  the  clear  alkaline  lower  layer  of  fluid,  precipi- 
tating it  with  aeetie  acid,  and  washing  it  with  water. 

The  dried  casein  and  albuminate  are  yellow,  transparent,  and  hygro- 
scopic, swelling  up  in  water,  but  not  dissolving.  When  precipitated  in  a 
floeky  state,  they  dissoWe  easily  in  water  if  it  contains  a  little  alkali.  The 
precipitate  which  forms  on  neutraliiing  the  alkaline  solution,  dissoWes 
easily  in  an  excess  of  acetic  acid  or  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  On  the  ad- 
dition of  an  excess  of  mineral  acid,  or  by  neutraliiing  with  an  alkali,  these 
solutions  give  a  precipitate. 

The  neutral  or  feebly  alkaline  albuminate  and  casein  in  alkaline  solution, 
are  precipitated  in  the  cold  by  alcohol :  when  hot  they  are  dissolved.  Al- 
buminates are  precipitated  by  copper  sulphate,  silver  nitrate,  and  barium 
chloride.  Lieberkiihn  gives  as  their  formula  Of,H„jR^N,fO,^,  R  denoting 
an  atom  of  univalent  metal.  According  to  him,  potassium  albuminate  has 
the  same  composition.  Meissner  says  that  by  boiling  casein  continuously, 
lactic  acid  and  creatin  are  formed. 

By  ftision  with  potassium  hydrate,  casein  yields  valeric  and  butyric  acids, 
besides  other  products. 

The  most  striking  property  of  casein  is  its  coagulability  by  certain  animal 
membranes.  This  is  well  seen,  in  the  process  of  cheesemaking,  in  prepar- 
ing the  eurd.  A  piece  of  the  stomach  of  the  calf,  with  its  mucous  membrane, 
is  slightly  washed,  put  into  a  large  quantity  of  milk,  and  the  whole  slowly 
heated  to  about  58®  C.  (124®  F.).  In  a  short  time  after  this  tempcraturo 
has  been  attained,  the  milk  is  observed  to  separate  into  a  solid,  white  eo- 
agulum,  or  mass  of  curd,  and  a  yellowish,  translucent  liquid  called  whey. 
The  curd  contains  all  the  casein  of  the  milk,  much  of  the  fat,  and  much  of 
the  inorganic  matter:  the  whey  retains  the  milk-sugar  and  the  soluble 
salts.  It  is  just  possible  that  this  mysterious  change  may  be  really  due  to 
the  formation  of  a  little  lactic  acid  from  the  milk-sugar,  under  the  joint 
influence  of  a  slowly  decomposing  membrane  and  the  elevated  temperature, 
and  that  this  acid  may  be  sufficient  in  quantity  to  withdraw  the  alkali 
which  holds  the  casein  in  solution,  and  thus  occasion  its  precipitation  in 
the  insoluble  state.  The  loss  of  weight  the  membrane  itself  suffers  in  this 
operation  is  very  small :  it  has  been  found  not  to  exceed  j^^  part. 

Pakalbuhih  has  as  yet  been  found  only  in  ovarian  cysts,  and  it  rarely 
occurs  alone.  It  is  precipitated  by  alcohol,  but  still  contains  some  alkali. 
It  is  coagulated  by  boiling,  but  cannot  be  filtered.  When  it  is  dissolved  in 
much  wat«r,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  is  passed  through  it,  a  plentiful  floeky 
precipitate  falls;  acetic  acid  carefully  added  acts  still  better.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  easily  soluble  in  an  excess  of  acetic  acid,  or  in  a  very  weak  solu- 
tion of  alkali.  By  the  addition  of  magnesium  sulphate  it  is  not  precipitated 
from  a  feeble  alkaline  solution.  It  gives  a  precipitate  with  acetic  acid  and 
potassium  ferrocyanide,  lead  acetate,  alum,  and  copper  sulphate.  The 
composition  of  this  albuminous  substance  is  stated  by  Haerlin  to  be  61*8 
carbon,  6*9  hydrogen,  12*8  nitrogen,  26  8  oxygen,  and  1*7  sulphur. 

Stvtoviv  or  Pabapiptons.  — As  by  the  action  of  alkalies  on  albuminous 
mat  ten  the  albuminates  are  produced,  so  by  treating  these  with  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,  syntonin  is  formed  among  other  products  of  decomposi- 
tion. Probably  the  shorter  the  time  the  acid  is  in  action,  the  more  synto- 
nin is  formed.  It  is  also  formed  from  other  albuminous  substances,  most 
easily  from  myosin,  as  in  the  first  action  of  the  gastric  juice  in  the  stomach. 
For  vreparing  syntonin,  fresh-cut  meat  is  treated  with  cold  water,  and  the 
reMM  is  mixed  with  water  containing  ^lAnr  hydrochloric  acid ;  a  thick- 
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isk  folntion  is  thus  obtained  which  can  be  filtered.  The  olesr  liquid  Is  c&re- 
tui\j  neutraliied  with  Bodium  carbonate,  which  giTCs  a  gelatinoiu  precipi- 
tate of  syntonin ;  this  is  purified  by  washing  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
It  contains  much  unaltered  myosin.  From  fibrin,  serum  albumin,  or  any 
other  albuminous  matter,  except  uncoagulated  egg  albumin,  syntonin  may 
be  obtained  by  dissolying  them  in  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  filtering,  and 
precipitating  the  filtrate  with  twice  its  volume  of  water ;  the  precipitate  is 
filtered  off,  dissoWed  in  water,  and  precipitated  by  careful  neutralisation 
with  sodium  carbonate. 

The  composition  of  syntonin  is  54*1  carbon,  7*8  hydrogen,  16*1  nitrogen, 
21*5  oxygen,  and  1*1  sulphur.  It  is  insoluble  in  solution  of  sodium  chlo- 
ride, whatever  its  concentration ;  easily  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  in  feebly  alkaline  liquids.  The  solution  in  lime-water  is  partially 
coagulated  by  boiling.  When  the  solution  is  boiled,  sodium  chloride,  mag- 
nesium sulphate,  or  calcium  chloride,  gives  a  precipitate  as  with  many 
other  albuminous  substances.  Syntonin,  like  casein,  when  dissolved  in 
very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  gives  a  precipitate  with  neutral  potassium- 
salts  at  ordinary  temperatures.  By  the  action  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid 
on  uncoagulated  albumin,  an  albuminous  substance  is  first  obtained,  which 
is  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  and  is  also  very  slighUy  soluble  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Mtosih  was  first  separated  by  Kfihne  from  other  albuminous  matters  oc- 
curring in  the  protoplasma  or  contractile  muscular  substance  that  causes 
the  ri^&r  mortii.  To  prepare  it  well,  cut-up  flesh  is  carefully  washed  with 
water,  and  the  mass  is  then  placed  in  a  mixture  of  one  volume  of  concen- 
trated solution  of  common  salt  to  two  volumes  of  water;  these  are  contin- 
ually rubbed  together  and  filtered  through  linen;  the  slimy  filtrate  is 
allowed  to  drop  into  much  distilled  water.  The  myosin  is  re-dissolved  in 
solution  of  sodium  chloride,  and  re-precipitated  by  much  water.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  soluble  in  solution  of  common  salt  under  10°,  soluble  in 
very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  but  in  this  solution  it  passes  by  degrees  into 
syntonin ;  in  dilute  alkali,  myosin,  like  other  albuminous  matter,  is  soluble, 
being  changed  into  albuminate.  By  heat  it  is  changed  into  coagulated  al- 
bumin. It  is  also  coagulated  by  alcohol.  The  substances  which  occur  in 
yolk  of  egg,  the  crystalline  lens,  and  the  fluid  from  some  cysts,  soluble  in 
concentrated  solutions  of  common  salt,  but  not  soluble  in  water,  have  been 
considered  by  Denis  as  identical  with  myosin,  called  by  him  globulin. 

FiBBiiro-PLASTic  SvBSTANCB  and  FiBKivoGiN,  or  Pakaolobulin,  or  Pab- 
AOLOBiir. — Alexander  Schmidt  has  found  that  fibrin  is  formed  by  the  con- 
tact of  two  albuminous  matters.  One  he  calls  fibrinoplastic  and  the  other 
fibrinogenous  substance.  The  first  is  especially  plentiful  in  the  red  blood- 
globules,  in  the  serum  of  the  blood,  the  cellular  tissue,  and  the  comes. 
The  second  is  found  in  exudations,  specially  in  the  pericardium  and  fiuid 
of  hydrocele,  in  lymph  and  chyle.  In  their  reactions  they  nearly  resemble 
myosin,  being  soluble  in  a  solution  of  common  salt,  and  precipitable  by  an 
excess  of  it.  They  dissolve  in  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and,  by  keep- 
ing, change  into  a  syntonin-like  substance;  soluble  also  in  very  feeble 
alkaline  solutions,  from  which  the  fibrinoplastic  substance  is  more  easily 
precipitated  than  the  fibrinogenic  by  carbonic  acid.  When  these  two  sub- 
stances come  into  contact  in  any  fluid,  they  combine,  quickly  or  slowly, 
according  to  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  each  substance  in  the  fluid,  to 
form  Fibrin,  The  fluid  coagulates  either  to  a  mass  of  jelly,  or,  when  ybtj 
little  is  present,  the  fibrin  forms  in  separate  flocks.  The  coagulation  takes 
place  more  quickly  at  a  high  temperature,  more  slowlv  at  a  low  tempera- 
"^  tmaperature  of  the  blood  appears  peculiarly  adapted  for  quick 
-'  ^Mreas  at  O**  C.  it  is  as  slow  as  possible.  In  the  living  vessels 
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the  blood  coagulates  slowly ;  bj  contact  witb  foreign  bodies  coagulation  oc- 
curs qaicklj.  Carbonic  acid  protracts  or  prcTents  coagulation  ;  passing  air 
through  the  liquid,  or  anj  other  agitation,  hastens  it.  Free  acids,  for  ex- 
ample, acetic,  lactic,  phosphoric,  and  also  free  alkalies  and  their  carbon- 
ates, stop  coagulation.  When  brought  into  a  solution  of  sodium  nitrate  or 
chloride,  fibrin  swells  to  a  sUmj  jelly-like  mass,  and  partially  dissoWes: 
sodium  sulphate  also  hinders  the  coagulation  of  fibrin.  Thus  fibrin  may 
be  prepared  by  allowing  the  blood  to  flow  from  a  rein  into  a  Tessel  con- 
taining much  concentrated  solution  of  sodium  sulphate  whilst  it  is  briskly 
stirred.  The  whole  is  left  to  stand  until  the  blood-globules  are  completely 
separated.  The  clear  fluid  is  then  thrown  into  ten  times  its  bulk  of  water, 
on  which  the  coagulation  of  the  liquid  takes  place.  When  washed  fibrin 
in  a  neutral  liquid  is  heated  to  72^,  it  becomes  white  and  loses  its  trans- 
parency, like  coagulated  albumin.  If  the  liquid  has  an  acid  reaction,  the 
coagulation  takes  place  CTcn  at  a  lower  temperature.  Fibrin  is  usually 
procured  by  washing  the  coagulnm  of  blood  in  a  cloth  until  all  the  soluble 
portions  are  removed,  or  by  agitating  fresh  blood  with  a  bundle  of  twigs, 
when  the  fibrin  attaches  itself  to  the  latter,  and  is  easily  removed  and 
cleansed  by  repeated  washing  with  water,  after  which  the  fat  is  extracted 
by  ether.  On  an  average,  fibrin  has  the  composition  52*6  carbon,  7*0  hy- 
drogen, 17*4  nitrogen,  21*8  oxygen,  and  1*2  sulphur. 

OoAOULATiD  Albumikovs  SUBSTANCES.  —  Coagulated  albumin  is  formed 
from  albumin,  syntonio,  fibrin,  myosin,  &c.,  by  heating  their  neutral  solu- 
tions to  boiling,  or  by  the  action  of  alcohol.  Egg  albumin  is  also  changed 
into  coagulated  albumin  by  strong  hydrochloric  acid  and  by  ether.  The 
albuminates,  and  also  casein,  when  precipitated  by  neutralisation,  pass 
into  coagulated  albumin  when  heated.  The  coagulated  albuminous  sub- 
stances are  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  other  inditferent  fluids,  scarcely 
soluble  in  dilute  potash,  soluble  with  great  difficulty  in  ammonia.  In  acetic 
acid  they  swell  up,  and  by  degrees  dissolve.  They  are  mostly  insoluble  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid ;  but  when  pepsin  is  also  present  at  blood  heat, 
they  change  first  into  syntonin,  and  then  into  peptone.  They  are  dissoWed 
by  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  by  caustic  potash  they  are  changed  into 
albuminates. 

Amyloid  Substancb. — According  to  C.  Schmidt,  Friedreich,  and  KekuM, 
it  is  composed  of  68-6  carbon,  7*10  hydrogen,  15*0  nitrogen,  and  14*4  oxy- 
gen and  sulphur.  It  differs  only  from  coagulated  albumin  in  being  colored 
reddish  by  iodine,  and  violet  by  sulphuric  acid  and  iodine.  It  gives  no 
trace  of  sugar  when  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  but  with  caustic 
potash  and  acid  it  behaves  exactly  like  an  albuminous  substance.  Concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it,  and  the  solution  diluted  with  water 
gives  a  precipitate  which  has  all  the  properties  of  syntonin  hydrochlorate. 
By  solution  in  caustic  potash,  a  potassium  albuminate  is  obtained.  It  may 
be  formed  at  will  by  treating  fibrin  with  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness  in  a  water-bath.  An  impure  amyloid 
substance  may  be  obtained  from  any  gland  much  infiltrated  with  the  sub- 
stance, as,  for  example,  the  liver,  by  dividing  it  and  removing  the  vessels, 
and  extracting  the  bile  substances  with  cold  water.  It  is  then  boiled  for 
some  time  with  water  to  remove  the  cellular  tissue,  and  the  residue  is 
treated  with  boiling  alcohol  and  ether  to  dissolve  the  fat  and  cholesterin. 
The  residual  mass  consists  chiefly  of  amyloid  substance  characterized  by 
the  iodine  reaction. 

Pbptovb.  — By  the  action  of  the  acid  gastric  juice,  all  albuminous  sub- 
stances are  changed  into  bodies  called  peptones.     These  are  found  onlv  in 
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the  stoiDMh  and  eont^aU  of  the  small  intestiiiefl.  They  esn  no  longer  bo 
detected  in  the  chyle.  They  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alco- 
hol or  ether ;  but  alcohol  separates  them  with  difficulty  from  the  watery 
solution;  when  precipitated  they  remain  unchsnged  eren  after  boiling. 
They  are  not  precipitated  either  by  acids  or  by  alkalies.  Acetic  acid  and 
potassium  ferrocyanide  gite  no  precipitate ;  but  oorrosiTc  sublimate  and 
lead  acetate  with  ammonia  gire  precipitates.  The  substance  designated  by 
Meissner  as  nutapeptmu  does  not  certainly  belong  to  the  peptones,  althongh 
of  these  there  are  many  different  kinds,  whose  properties  are  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently made  out  to  enable  them  to  be  accurately  distinguished. 

MnTALBUHiN  was  found  by  Soberer  in  a  slimy,  ropy,  dropsical  liquid  ob- 
tained by  tapping.  In  the  dilute  liquid  neither  acetic  nor  hydrochloric 
acid  caused  a  precipitate.  It  became  cloutiy  when  boiled,  and  after  this 
acetic  acid  caused  no  precipitate.  Acetic  acid  and  potassium  ferrocyanide 
also  caused  no  precipitate.  Alcohol  caused  a  precipitate,  which  redlssoWed 
in  water. 

Hahoolobiii,  54*2  carbon,  7-2  hydrogen,  0*42  iron,  16  0  nitrogen,  21-5 
oxygen,  and  0*7  sulphur;  also  called  Hmmatoglobulin  and  HttmaiocrtfttaUin, 
This  substance  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  red  globules  of  the  blood  of 
▼ertebrata ;  usually  it  is  obtained  in  an  amorphous  condition,  but  from  the 
blood  of  some  animals — as,  for  example,  dogs,  cats,  rats,  mice,  and  many 
fish  —  it  can  be  separated  in  the  crystalline  form.  Red  crystals  can  be  de- 
tained from  dog's  blood  by  mixing  the  defibrinated  blood  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  water  and  adding  one  Tolume  of  alcohol  to  four  Tolumes  of  the 
diluted  blood  and  leaving  it  to  stand  at  0^  C,  or  lower.  After  twenty-four 
hours  the  crystals  are  filtered  off,  squeezed,  and  dissolved  in  the  least  pos- 
sible quantity  of  water  at  25''  to  30"  C.  (77<'-86°  F.^.  This  solution  is 
again  mixed  with  one-fourth  its  volume  of  alcohol,  and  the  re-crystallisa- 
tion is  repeated  many  times.  In  different  animals  differently  formed  crys- 
tals are  found.  In  the  guinea-pig  they  are  tetrahedrons ;  in  the  squirrel, 
six-sided  tables;  in  the  goose,  rhombic  four- sided  or  six-sided  tables;  in 
dogs  and  cats,  long  four-sided  prisms.  In  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid 
they  lose  water  of  crystallization  and  change  into  a  bright  brick-red  mass. 
The  crystals  which  form  when  the  air  has  access  to  them  also  contain  oxy- 
gen loosely  combined;  the  more  moist  they  are  the  more  oxygen  they  con- 
tain. This  they  lose  when  warmed  in  a  vacuum ;  by  expoi<ure  over  sulphu- 
ric acid  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  escapes.  The  crystals  dissolve  in  water 
with  difficulty :  the  saturated  solution  at  5*^  C.  (41**  F.),  contains  2  per 
cent,  hssmoglobin,  but  by  increase  of  temperature  the  solubility  is  con- 
siderably increased.  In  feebly  alkaline  liquids,  as  in  blood-serum,  the 
crystals  are  much  more  soluble. 

These  solutions  have  a  very  beautiful  blood-red  color  and  absorb  the 
light  from  the  commencement  of  the  red  to  three-fourths  of  the  section  of 
the  spectrum  between  the  lines  C  and  D  in  the  solar  spectrum.  The  part 
of  the  spectrum  lying  about  the  line  D  of  this  space  between  C  and  D  is 
much  more  strongly  absorbed  than  the  rest.  If  the  oxygen  is  expelled 
from  the  solution  by  carbonic  acid  or  hydrogen,  the  liquid  then  absorbs 
the  light  most  beyond  D ;  the  rest  of  the  light  is  more  strongly  absorbed 
than  it  is  by  the  hmmoglobin  solution  which  contains  oxygen ;  and  even 
the  light  between  A  and  B  is  more  strongly  absorbed  by  solutions  which 
contain  no  oxygen  than  by  those  which  contain  it^  The  change  of  color 
and  transparency  of  the  blood  and^  blood-solutions  when  they  pass  from 
the  venous  condition  into  one  containing  more  oxygen,  and  viee  vertA,  de- 
pend, without  doubt,  on  theae  ay tioal  properUes.  The  fresh  blood  taken 
l^om  a  vein  of  an  aninal^'iM^IHkHlMteVBS  absorption  of  light  from  U 
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to  b«jond  G  in  the  spectrum,  and  this  disappears  when  the  blood  is  agi- 
tated with  air. 

When  a  concentrated  solution  of  hasmoglobin  is  diluted  with  water,  it 
rapidly  increases  in  transparency  up  to  the  line  D;  by  further  dilution  the 
spectrum  extends  beyond  F,  whilst  at  the  same  time  between  D  and  £  a 
green-yeUow  streak  appears.  The  band  lying  nearest  to  D  is  darker  and 
more  sharply  bounded  than  the  other,  and  ultimately  disappears  by  con- 
tinued dilution  a  little  later  than  the  other  band ;  the  appearance  of  these 
bands  is  influenced  by  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  the  haBmoglobin. 
For  if  a  tolerably  dilute  blood  solution  is  allowed  to  stand  some  time,  or 
if  such  a  solution  is  warmed  in  a  water-bath  above  50**  C.  (122**  F.),  or  if 
to  a  blood  solution,  or  a  pure  solution  of  heemoglobin,  a  few  drops  of  am- 
monium sulphide,  or  of  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  sine  tartrate,  be  added, 
the  arterial  color  of  the  solution  gradually  Tanishes,  and  by  examination 
in  the  spectrum,  in  the  place  between  these  two  bands,  there  is  seen  a 
broader  ill-defined  absorption-band,  about  in  the  middle  between  D  and  £ ; 
at  the  same  time  the  blue  shows  that  it  is  less  absorbed  than  by  blood  con- 
taining oxygen.  The  venous  blood  of  animals  does  not  show  this  property 
clearly  when  it  is  taken  from  the  animal ;  but  animals  that  have  died  as- 
phyxiated do  show  this  change  in  the  blood.  If  a  solution  of  haemoglobin, 
or  of  blood,  from  which  the  oxygen  has  been  taken  away,  is  shaken  with 
atmospheric  air,  the  two  absorption-bands  of  the  htemoglobin  containing 
oxygen  again  appear,  and  the  oxygen  must  be  chemically  combined  with 
the  hasmoglobin,  for  it  is  not  removed  by  nitric  oxide  gas. 

Dilute  solutions  of  hiemoglobin  may  be  heated  to  70^  or  80^  0.  (168^- 
176°  F.)  for  a  short  time  without  marked  change,  but  when  the  heat  is  con- 
tinued, the  hsemoglobin  splits  into  hsematin  and  coagulated  albumin,  with 
marked  chaoge  of  color  and  coagulation.  Alcohol  causes  the  same  decom- 
position. Generally  no  substance  is  known  which  can  precipitate  hiemo- 
globin  without  at  the  same  time  destroying  it;  alkalies,  and  more  readily 
acids,  cause  it  to  split  without  first  precipitating  it;  this  occurs  the  more 
readily  the  more  concentrated  the  alkali  or  acid  is,  or  the  greater  the  quan- 
tity of  it  used,  and  the  more  concentrated  the  solution  of  hsBmoglobin,  or 
the  higher  the  temperature.  Haemoglobin,  in  a  dilute  solution  at  ordinary 
temperature,  is  not  decomposed  by  carbonated  alkalies.  A  feebly  alkaline 
solution  is  more  permanent  than  a  neutral  solution ;  the  feeblest  acids,  even 
carbonic  acid,  decompose  haemoglobin ;  hydrogen  sulphide  does  not  act  on 
hasmoglobin  when  it  contains  no  oxygen,  but  on  oxyhaemoglobin  it  acts, 
causing  the  separation  of  sulphur  and  of  an  albuminous  substance.  Car- 
bon monoxide  passed  into  a  solution  of  oxyhemoglobin  drives  the  oxygen 
out  and  forms  a  compound  of  carbon  monoxide  and  haemoglobin.  It  also 
combines  with  haemoglobin  free  from  oxygen. 

Metahtanofflobin,  bo  named  by  Hoppe,  may  be  a  mixture  of  haematin  and  an 
easily  soluble  albuminous  matter.  It  has  been  found  in  old  extravasations 
of  blood,  in  the  brown  fluid  from  the  ovaries,  in  strumous  cysts,  hydrocele, 
&c.,  or  when  a  solution  of  haemoglobin  is  long  kept.  £ven  when  a  solution 
of  haemoglobin  is  filtered,  that  which  is  sucked  up  by  the  edge  of  the  filter 
pas3es  into  metabaemoglobin.  Ozone  has  the  same  action.  A  solution  of 
metahaemoglobin  has  a  manifestly  acid  reaction  arising  from  volatile  acids 
(butyric  and  formic),  produced  by  changes  in  the  haemoglobin.  The  optical 
properties  of  metahaemoglobin  are  similar  to  those  of  solutions  of  haematin 
in  acids,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Hjbhatin,  O^H|^,,FejOi0,  occurs  in  the  body  as  a  product  of  the  decom- 
position of  haemoglobin  in  old  extravasations;  after  haemorrhage  into  the 
stomach  it  may  be  found  in  the  faeces.  It  is  obtained  pure  by  dissolving 
the  compound  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  ammonia,  evaporating  to  dryness. 
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and  hMting  the  residne  Co  180"  C.  (266<^  F.).  The  wnmonium  chloride  is 
extracted  with  water,  and  the  residue  dried  at  180°.  It  gires  12-8  per  cent. 
of  iron  oxide  as  a  residue  when  burnt,  and  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  and  chloroform.  In  ammoniacal  solutions  it  is  soluble.  It  combines 
with  alkalies  and  acids:  by  boiling  with  dilute  nitric  acid  it  loses  its  color, 
and  is  decomposed.  Chlorine  passed  into  an  alkaline  solution  decomposes 
it  Tory  rapidly. 

Hmmatin  combined  with  Ifydrochhrk  Add,  CJR^^tfij^.2BCl,  is  ob- 
tained in  regular  crystals  by  treating  hnmoglobin  or  metabasmoglobin  with 
common  salt  and  strong  acetic  acid.  The  defibrinated  blood  of  some  animal 
is  diluted  with  once  or  twice  its  volume  of  water,  and  lead  acetate  is  added 
as  long  as  a  precipitate  falls.  The  blood  is  then  filtered,  and  the  excess  of 
lead  remoTed  from  the  filtrate  by  sodium  carbonate,  again  filtered,  and  the 
clear  solution  is  evaporated  oyer  sulphuric  acid.  The  residue  is  powdered 
and  rubbed  with  from  16  to  20  times  its  weight  of  commercial  glacial  acetic 
acid,  to  which  a  little  common  salt  is  added.  The  brown  mixture  is  heated 
in  a  water-bath,  and  frequently  shaken  for  an  hour  or  two  until  all  is  dis- 
solved. About  five  times  the  volume  of  pure  water  is  then  added,  and  it  is 
left  to  stand  for  a  week  in  an  even  temperature.  The  liquid  is  then  poured 
oflf  ft-om  the  crystals ;  these  are  again  boiled  with  glacial  acetic  acid ;  a 
great  mass  of  water  is  then  added,  and  the  precipitate  is  allowed  to  settle, 
separated,  well  washed,  again  allowed  to  deposit,  and  then  dried  in  a  water- 
bath.  The  crystals  are  mostly  thin  rhombic  plates  of  dark-blue  color,  and 
dirty-brown  by  transmitted  light.  From  the  name  of  their  dtscoTerer  they 
are  called  Taehmann't  Btemin  crytiaU,  They  are  perfectly  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  They  are  soluble  in  acids  and  alkalies,  but  only  in  acetic 
and  hydrochloric  acids  without  decomposition.  They  may  be  heated  to 
180"  C.  (266"  F.),  without  decomposition:  at  red  heat  they  do  not  swell  up, 
but  burn,  leaving  pure  oxide  of  iron. 

Mucin,  containing  62*2  carbon,  7-0  hydrogen,  12*6  nitrogen,  and  28-2 
oxygen,  usually  called  mucus,  may  be  prepared  from  filtered  ox-gall  by 
precipitating  it  with  alcohol,  washing  with  dilute  alcohol,  dissolving  in  wa- 
ter, and  precipitating  by  acetic  acid.  It  cannot  be  perfectly  purified  l^om 
biliary  coloring  matter.  It  may  be  obtained  more  pure  from  the  salivary 
glands  by  solution  in  water  and  precipitation  by  acetic  acid.  Mucin  swells 
up  in  water,  and  by  sufficient  dilution  it  can  be  filtered.  It  is  preci pit  able 
by  alcohol  in  excess ;  also  by  acetic  acid,  and  it  is  not  soluble  in  an  excess 
of  the  precipitant;  also  by  nitric,  hydrochloric,  and  sulphuric  acids,  and 
it  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  these  acids.  It  is  not  precipitated  by  mercnrie 
chloride,  lead  acetate,  or  potassium  ferrocyanide.  It  is  not  coagulable  by 
boiling;  when  thoroughly  dried,  it  merely  swells  in  water  to  a  thick  mass. 


Ptin  is  said  often  to  occur  in  pus :  but  normal  pus  contains  neither  pyin 
nor  mucin.  It  is  preoipitable  by  acetic  acid,  and  this  precipitate  is  not 
soluble  in  an  excess  of  acid,  while  the  precipitates  with  nitric  and  hydro* 
chloric  acids  are  so ;  a  solution  of  pyin  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  not  preoipi- 
table by  a  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide.  It  is  distinguishable  from 
mucin  only  by  being  preoipitable  by  mercuric  chloride  and  lead  acetate. 
The  precipitate  which  forms  in  the  serum  of  healthy  pus  on  the  addition 
of  acetic  acid  is  soluble  in  a  solution  of  common  salt,  and  consists  of  al- 
bumin. 

Pxpsm  has  not  yet  been  perfectly  isolated ;  it  resembles  mucin,  and  is 
precipitated  by  lead  acetate  and  by  alcohol ;  according  to  Briicke's  dis- 
covery it  is  also  carried  down  from  its  solution  when  any  fine  granular  pre- 
cipitate is  produced.  Brucke's  method  has  also  been  used  for  isolating 
other  substances  resembUtMCMMliHflp  ^^  purpose  ft«sh-formed  eal- 
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eimn  phosphftie  or  cholesterin  is  dissoWed  in  4  parts  Alcohol  and  1  ether, 
or  even  animal  charcoal  or  milk  of  sulphur  may  be  used.  The  pepsin  may 
be  obtained  thus  dissolred  in  water,  and  this,  when  mixed  with  Tery  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  changes  albumin  into  peptone. 
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been  separated  by  addition  of  dilute  phosphoric  acid,  and  subsequent  neu- 
tralization afterwards  by  lime-water  and  by  ethereal  solutions  of  cholesterin. 
They  can  be  dissolved  in  water  and  precipitated  by  absolute  alcohol.  They 
can  be  dried  at  ordinary  temperatures  without  decomposition.  If  heated 
to  100**,  they  lose  their  power  of  acting  upon  starch.  When  boiled  with 
nitric  acid,  and  mixed  with  an  excess  of  ammonia,  the  solution  remains 
colorless. 

Oblatin  and  Chondbin. — Animal  membranes,  skin,  tendons,  and  even 
bones,  dissolve  in  water  at  a  high  temperature  more  or  less  completely,  but 
with  very  different  degrees  of  facility,  giving  solutions  which  on  cooling 
flkcquire  a  soft-solid,  tremulous  consistence.  The  substance  so  produced  is 
called  gelatin:  it  does  not  pre-exist  in  the  animal  system,  but  is  generated 
from  the  membranous  tissue  by  the  action  of  hot  water.  The  jelly  of 
calves*  feet,  and  common  size  and  glue,  are  familiar  examples  of  gelatin  in 
different  conditions  of  purity.  Isinglass,  the  dried  swimming-bladder  of 
the  sturgeon,  dissolves  in  water  merely  warm,  and  yields  a  beautifully  pure 
gelatin.  In  this  state  it  is  white  and  opalescent,  or  translucent,  quite  in- 
sipid and  inodorous,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  readily  dissolving  by  a 
slight  elevation  of  temperature.  Cut  into  slices  and  exposed  to  a  current 
of  dry  air,  it  shrinks  prodigiously  in  volume,  and  becomes  a  transparent, 
glassy,  brittle  mass,  which  is  soluble  in  warm  water,  but  insoluble  in  alco- 
hol and  ether.  By  dry  distillation  a  watery  fluid  is  produced,  containing 
much  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  a  thick  brown  oil,  in  which,  besides  nni- 
inonium  carbonate,  ammonium  sulphide,  ammonium  cyanide,  and  neutral 
oily  bodies,  various  basic  substances  exist,  as  aniline,  picoline,  mcthyl- 
amine,  trimethylamine,  butylamine,  and  probably  many  others.  In  the 
dry  state,  gelatin  may  be  kept  indefinitely:  in  contact  with  water,  it 
becomes  acid,  loses  the  property  of  gelatinizing,  and  putrefies.  Long-con- 
tinued boiling  gradually  alters  it,  and  the  solution  loses  the  power  of  form- 
ing a  jelly  on  cooling.  1  part  of  dry  gelatin  or  isinglass  dissolved  in  100 
parts  of  water  solidifies  on  cooling. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  gelatin  is  precipitated  by  alcohol,  which  with- 
draws the  water :  corrosive  sublimate  in  excess  gives  a  white  flocculent 
precipitate,  and  the  same  happens  with  solution  of  mercurous  and  mer- 
curic nitrate:  neither  alum,  neutral  lead  acetate,  nor  basic  lead  ace- 
tate affects  a  solution  of  gelatin.  With  tannic  acid  or  infusion  of  galls, 
gelatin  gives  a  copious,  whitish,  curdy  precipitate,  which  coheres  on 
stirring  to  an  elastic  mass,  quite  insoluble  in  water,  and  incapable  of  pu- 
trefaction. 

Tannic  acid  is  the  only  acid  that  gives  a  precipitate  with  a  solution  of 
gelatin.     It  does  so  even  when  the  solution  is  exceedingly  dilute. 

Chlorine  passed  into  a  solution  of  gelatin  occasions  a  dense  white  pre- 
cipitate of  chlorite  of  gelatin,  which  envelops  each  gas-bubble,  and  ulti- 
mately  forms  a  tough,  elastic,  pearly  mass,  somewhat  resembling  fibrin. 
Boiling  with  strong  alkalies  converts  gelatin,  with  evolution  of  ammonia, 
into  leucine,  and  glycocine.  This  last-mentioned  substance,  also  called 
glycocol,  was  first  formed  by  the  action  of  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
upon  gelatin,  and  has  lately  been  obtained  by  the  action  of  acids  upon  hip- 
pnric  acid,  which  is  thereby  resolved  into  benzoic  acid  and  glycocine  (see 
page  633). 

A  dilute  solution  of  gelatin,  distilled  with  a  mixture  of  potassium  bichro- 
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mate  and  tulpharle  acid,  yields  aoeUo,  raleiie,  bentoio,  and  hydroeyanitf 
acids,  and  two  Tolatile  oily  principles  termed  vaUromtriU^  C^H^,  and  vol- 
eraeetonUriU^  CJAJ^fi^  The  former  is  a  thin  colorless  liquid,  of  arooi«ti« 
odor,  like  that  of  salicylol :  it  is  lighter  than  water,  and  boils  at  126^  C. 
r257<^  F.).  The  latter  much  resembles  the  first,  but  boils  at  IQF"  C.  (168°  F.). 
Alkalies  convert  Taleronitrile  into  Talerio  acid  and  ammonia,  and  Talerace- 
tonitrile  into  Talerio  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  ammonia.  Valeraeetonitrile 
contains  the  elements  of  4  molecules  of  Taleronitrile  and  8  molecules  of 
acetic  acid: 

Dry  gelatin,  subjected  to  analysis,  has  been  found  to  contain  in  100  parts, 
60-05  carbon,  6*47  hydrogen,  18*86  nitrogen,  and  26*18  oxygen. 

The  cartilage  of  the  ribs  and  joints  yields  a  gelatin  differing  in  some  re- 
spects from  the  preceding:  it  is  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  chondrinu  It 
is  less  soluble  in  boiling  water  than  gelatin.  It  is  precipitated  from  its 
solution  by  acetic  acid,  and  is  not  soluble  in  an  excess  of  acid.  Other  acids 
in  very  small  quantity  precipitate  chondrin,  but  the  slightest  excess  redis- 
soWes  the  precipitate.  Acetate  of  lead  and  solution  of  alum  also  precipi- 
tate this  substance.  These  reactions  distinguish  chondrin  from  gelatin. 
Scherer  fpyw  60*76  carbon,  6*90  hydrogen,  14*70  nitrogen,  and  27*66  oxy- 
gen. The  doubtful  formuln  C^^fi^  and  ^J^^fiw*  ^^^^  been  assigned 
to  chondrin. 

If  a  solution  of  gelatin,  albumin,  fibrin,  casein,  or  probably  any  one  of 
the  more  complex  aiotised  animal  principles,  be  mixed  with  solution  of 
cupric  sulphate,  and  then  a  large  excess  of  caustic  potash  added,  the  green- 
ish precipitate  first  formed  is  redissoWed,  and  the  liquid  acquires  a  deep 
and  beautiful  purple  tint. 

Gelatin  is  largely  employed  as  an  article  of  food,  as  in  soups,  ftc. ;  but 
its  value  in  this  respect  has  been  perhaps  overrated.  In  the  useful  arts,  sise 
and  glue  are  consumed  in  great  quantities.  These  are  prepared  from  the 
clippings  of  hides,  and  other  similar  matters,  enclosed  in  a  net,  and  boiled 
with  water  in  a  large  caldron.  The  strained  solution  gelatinizes  on  cool- 
ing, and  constitutes  tize.  Glue  is  the  same  substance  in  a  state  of  desicca- 
tion, the  sise  being  cut  into  slices  and  placed  upon  nettings  freely  exposed 
to  a  current  of  air.  Gelatin  is  extracted  from  bones  with  much  greater 
difficulty :  the  best  method  of  proceeding  is  said  to  be  to  enclose  the  bones, 
previously  crushed,  in  strong  metallic  cylinders,  and  admit  high-pressure 
steam,  which  attacks  and  dissolves  the  animal  matter  much  more  easily 
than  boiling  water;  or,  to  steep  the  bones  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
thereby  removing  the  earthy  phosphate,  and  then  dissolve  the  soil  and 
flexible  residue  by  boiling. 

There  is  an  important  economical  application  of  gelatin,  or  rather  of  the 
material  which  produces  it,  which  deserves  notice  —  vis.,  to  the  clarifying 
of  wines  and  beer  from  the  finely  divided  and  suspended  matter  which 
often  renders  these  liquids  muddy  and  unsightly.  When  isinglass  is  di- 
gested in  very  dilute  cold  acetic  acid,  as  sour  wine  and  beer,  it  softens, 
swells,  and  assumes  the  aspect  of  a  very  light  transparent  jelly,  which, 
although  quite  insoluble  in  the  cold,  may  be  readily  mixed  with  a  large 
quantity  of  watery  liquid.  Such  a  preparation,  technically  called  finingt, 
is  sometimes  used  by  brewers  and  wine*merchants  for  the  purpose  before 
mentioned:  its  action  on  the  liquor  with  which  it  is  mixed  seems  to  be 
purely  mechanical,  the  gelatinous  matter  slowly  subsiding  to  the  bottom  of 
the  cask,  and  carrying  with  it  the  insoluble  substance  to  which  the  tur- 
bidity was  due. 

HoBNT  Mattkb;  Elastim  (65*5  carbon,  7-4  hydrogen,  16-7  nitrogen,  and 
20*6  oxygen). — This  substance  is  prepared  by  boiling  the  Uffammtvm  nmchas 
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of  esUle  with  ftloohol,  ether,  water,  concentrated  acetic  acid,  and  dilute 
caasiic  eoda.  It  has  a  yellow  color  when  moist,  is  extensible,  but  becomes 
brittle  after  drjing.  It  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  cold  or  boiling  water,  also 
in  ammonia,  acetic  acid,  or  alcohoL  In  a  concentrated  solution  of  potash 
it  is  dis8olTed»  and  at  the  same  time  decomposed.  The  solution  is  not  pr&- 
eipit-ated  by  acids,  only  with  tannic  acid  the  neutral  solution  gives  a  pre- 
cipitate. When  boiled  with  sulphuric  acid  it  is  decomposed,  with  formation 
of  leucine. 

KnKATiif .  —  Hair,  nails,  horn,  feathers,  epidermis,  and  epithelium,  boiled 
with  ether,  alcohol,  water,  and  dilute  acid,  yield  residual  substances  which 
do  not  agree  well  in  their  analysis,  snd  therefore  probably  are  not  rightly 
classed  under  one  name.  These  bodies  swell  but  little  in  water,  but  when 
dry  are  rery  hygroscopic.  By  continual  boiling  in  water  at  150^  C.  (802® 
F.).  they  partially  decompose.  A  milky  liquid  forms,  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  escapes.  If  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  a  residue,  in- 
soluble in  water,  remains.  In  acetic  acid  these  substances  swell  up  more 
than  in  water,  without  materially  altering  in  texture ;  in  concentratod 
acetic  acid  they  dissoWe  when  boiled ;  and  when  boiled  with  sulphuric 
acidy  they  give  leucine,  and  about  4  per  cent,  of  tyrosine.  In  caustic  pot* 
ash,  and  with  difficulty  in  a  solution  of  potassium  carbonate,  they  swell 
up,  and  when  heated  dissolve.  The  alkaline  solutions  evolve  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  on  addition  of  acids. 

FibhoIn,  48*6  carbon,  6-5  hydrogen,  17*8  nitrogen,  and  27*6  oxygen.  — 
This  substance  dissolves  in  concentrated  acids  and  alkalies  and  in  ammo- 
niacal  cupric  solution,  but  not  in  ammonia:  when  neutralixed,  the  solutions 
give  precipitates ;  by  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  yields  leucine 
and  6  per  cent,  of  tyrosine. 

Spongin  is  obtained  from  sponge  by  treating  it  with  ether,  alcohol,  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and  6  per  cent,  soda-lye.  It  closely  agrees  in  composition 
with  fibroin,  but  when  boiled  with  sulphuric  acid  does  not  yield  tyrosine, 
but  glycocine  and  leucine. 

CoHCHiOLiM  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  organic  basis  of  mussel-shells. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  dilute  mineral  acid,  and  pot- 
ash-lye. It  contains  16  or  17  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  gives  by  boiling 
with  sulphuric  acid,  only  leucine,  and  no  tyrosine,  glycocine,  or  sugar. 

Chitim,  ftrom  the  skeleton  of  insects  and  Crustacea,  C,H,,HO«.  It  is  best 
prepared  by  boiling  the  elytra  of  the  cockchafer  with  alkalies,  water,  acetic 
acid,  alcohol,  and  ether.   It  yields  glucose  when  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid. 

Pbotagon  AifD  EvmvE. — Protagon,  first  prepared  and  investigated  by 
Liebreich,  was  formerly  known  in  an  impure  state  as  cerebrin,  cerebric 
acid,  lecithin,  and  when  swollen  in  water,  as  myelin.  It  forms  the  chief 
constituent  of  the  nervous  substance  in  the  nervous  centres  and  peripheral 
nerves.  It  also  most  likely  occurs  in  oil  of  eggs,  in  pus-cells,  in  white 
blood-cells,  and  in  semen ;  but  at  present  it  has  only  been  obtained  pure 
from  the  brain,  which  must  be  freed  as  much  as  possible  from  blood  and 
extraneous  tissues.  The  emulsion  is  agitated  with  water,  and  poured  into 
a  flask :  much  ether  is  poured  on  it,  and  after  constant  shaking  at  29°  C. 
(84®  F.),  it  is  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time  and  at  the  same  temperature. 
The  ether  is  poured  off,  filtered,  and  the  solution  is  cooled  from  0®  to 
— 10®  C.  (14®  F.),  filtered  at  this  low  temperature,  and  washed  out  with 
cold  ether  until  no  more  cholesterin  is  extracted  by  the  ether.  The  resi- 
due  is  dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  dissolved  in  alcohol  of  80  per  cent,  at 
40®  C.  (101®  F.),  to  form  a  not  too  concentrated  solution,  and  then  it  is 
allowed  to  cool  slowly  in  a  water-bath.    The  protagon  crystallises  out  in 
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bundles  of  line  needles.  It  is  colorless  ftnd  witliout  smell,  scaroelj  soluble 
in  pure  ether,  easiljr  in  WArm  spirit  of  wine,  very  easily  in  fattj  and  ethere&l 
oils,  and  very  easily  also  (n  warm  ethereal  solutions  of  fat.  In  water  it 
swells  up  to  an  opaleseent  white  mass  like  a  decoction  of  starch,  and  in 
concentrated  solution  forms  a  firm  paste.  When  heated  in  alcohol,  more 
especially  in  absolute  alcohol,  aboTc  60<^  to  60»  C.  (122<»-140<>  F.),  it  decom- 
poses with  separation  of  oily  drops.  When  boiled  with  strong  baryta-wa- 
ter, the  protagon  by  degrees  decomposes  into  glycerin,  phosphoric  acid, 
stearic  acid,  and  a  third  crystalline  non-nitrogenous  acid  not  thoroughly 
iuTestigated ;  but  its  lead-salts  are  soluble  in  ether ;  in  addition  to  these 
acids,  neurine  is  formed,  which  is  a  strong  base. 

NiuniVK,  C|H,gNO,  or  C|H,4N(0H),  was  obtained  by  Liebreich  by  boil- 
ing protagon  continuously  with  baryta-water,  precipitating  the  baryta  with 
carbonic  acid,  eraporating  the  filtrate  to  a  Tcry  small  Tolume,  precipitating 
with  absolute  alcohol,  CTaporating  the  filtered  alcoholic  extract  to  a  syrup, 
again  dissolring  it  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  precipitating  the  concentrated 
solution  in  alcohol  with  platinio  chloride.  The  double  platinum-salt, 
(C1H14NCI), .  PtCl4,  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallises  in  thin  large 
rhombic  tables  of  a  yellow  color.  It  is  not  altogether  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
Solutions  of  neurine  react  very  strongly  alkaline,  eren  after  carbonic  acid 
has  long  been  passed  into  them.  The  solution  of  the  base  in  absolute  alco- 
hol becomes  thick  by  passing  carbonic  acid  into  it:  carbonate  of  neurine 
with  an  alkaline  reaction  then  forms.  This  is  decompo8ed  with  efferre»- 
cenoe  by  strong  acids.  The  neurine  forms  out  of  protagon  by  simply  split- 
ting into  glycerin,  phosphoric  acid,  &c.  By  its  formation  no  CTolution  of 
ammonia  takes  place,  and  the  neurine  takes  all  the  nitrogen  of  the  prota- 
gon. Bauer  has  lately  shown  that  this  substance  is  the  hydrate  of  tri- 
methyl-etbyl-ammonium,  and  Wurts  has  actually  produced  this  complex 
organic  substance  synthetically. 

Inobinio  Acid,  C^U^Vfi^  (?),  found  by  Liebig  in  the  flesh  of  some  warm- 
blooded animals.  It  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  crystals,  but  as  a  syrup 
which  becomes  solid  in  alcohol.  It  dissolves  easily  in  water,  reddens  lit- 
mus strongly,  tastes  pleasantly  like  soup,  and  partly  decomposes  by  boil- 
ing. Its  salts,  even  those  of  the  alkalies,  are  crystalline.  The  alkaline 
salts  are  soluble  in  water.  The  copper  and  siWer-salts  form  amorphous, 
insoluble,  or  almost  insoluble  precipitates.  *  In  alcohol  and  ether  the  ino- 
sinio  salts  are  not  soluble. 

Chlobobodio  Acid,  obtained  by  Boedecker  from  pus  by  extraction  with 
ether,  alcohol,  and  water,  precipitation  with  lead  acetate,  decomposition 
by  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  extraction  with  absolute  alcohol,  forms  fine  mi- 
croscopic needles.  The  acid  dissoWes  easily  in  water  or  alcohoU  but  not 
in  ether.  It  will  not  sublime,  melts  when  heated,  and  bums,  with  the 
smell  of  horn.  In  its  watery  solutions,  chloride  of  mercury  and  tin  and 
nitrate  of  mercury  cause  a  white  precipitate.  So  also  does  tannin.  Iodine 
gives  a  light  yellow  precipitate.  Chlorine  water  in  dilute  solutions  gives  a 
rosenred  color ;  dark-red  in  concentrated  solutions. 

ExcKiTiN,  C^n,ggO^,  according  to  Marcet.  Alcoholic  extract  of  human 
feeees  is  precipitated  with  lime,  and  extracted  with  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
the  solution  left  at  a  sufficiently  low  temperature  to  crystallise.  It  melts 
at  92^  to  96^  G.  (198°~206<*  F.),  is  soluble  in  water,  and  in  warm  alcohol  or 
ether,  almost  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol.  The  solutions  have  a  neutral  reac- 
tion. Neither  boiling  caustic  potash  nor  dilute  acids  attack  it.  Nitric 
acid  easily  decomposes  it. 

Exeretolie  add  is  the  name  giren  by  Marcet  to  a  mixture  of  fatty  acids, 
&c.,  which  are pwqiytotiwl Jftwis  the  aleohoUo  extract  of  excrement  by  lime. 
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BLOOD,  UBira,  8WSAT,  SALT? A,  GASTRIC  JITIGB,  BILK,  GHTLB,  MUCUS,  PUS, 

MILK. 


Composition  op  thb  Blood.  —  The  blood  ib  the  general  ciroulating  fluid 
of  the  animal  body,  the  source  of  all  nutriment  and  growth,  and  the  gen- 
eral material  from  which  all  the  eecretions,  howeyer  much  they  may  differ  in 
properties  and  composition,  are  deriyed.  Food  or  nourishment  from  with- 
out can  only  be  made  available  by  first  passing  through  the  blood.  It 
serrea  also  the  scarcely  less  important  office  of  remoTing  and  carrying  off 
from  the  body  principles  which  are  hurtful,  or  no  longer  required. 

In  all  Tertebrated  animals  the  blood  has  a  red  color,  and  probably  in  all 
cases  a  temperature  above  that  of  the  medium  in  which  the  creature  lives. 
In  the  mammalia  this  is  very  apparent,  and  in  the  birds  still  more  so.  The 
heat  of  the  blood  is  directly  connected  with  the  degree  of  activity  of  the 
respiratory  process*  In  man  the  temperature  of  the  blood  seldom  varies 
much  from  36*6^  C.  (98^  F.),  when  in  a  state  of  health,  even  under  great 
▼icissitudes  of  climate:  in  birds  it  is  sometimes  as  high  as  42*8<'  C.  (109<> 
F. ).  To  these  two  highest  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  mammifers  and 
the  birds,  the  observations  about  to  be  made  are  intended  especially  to  apply. 

In  every  creature  of  this  description  two  kinds  of  blood  are  met  with, 
which  differ  very  considerably  in  their  appearance,  vix.,  that  contained  in 
the  Ufl  side  of  the  heart  and  in  the  arteries  generally,  and  that  contained 
in  the  tight  side  of  the  heart  and  in  the  veins :  the  former,  or  arterial  blood, 
has  a  bright-red  color;  the  latter,  the  venaut  blood,  is  blackish-purple.  The 
conversion  of  the  dark  into  the  florid  blood  may  be  traced  to  what  takes 
place  during  its  exposure  to  the  air  in  the  lungs ;  and  the  opposite  change, 
to  what  takes  place  in  the  capillaries  of  the  general  vascular  system,  or 
the  minute  tubes  or  passages,  distributed  in  countless  numbers  throughout 
the  whole  body,  which  connect  the  extremities  of  the  arteries  and  veins. 
When  compared  together,  little  difference  of  properties  or  composition  can 
be  found  in  the  two  kinds  of  bloo^ :  the  hsBmoglobin  of  arterial  blood  is 
found  by  spectrum  analysis  to  differ  from  the  haemoglobin  of  venous  blood. 
The  difference  in  the  interference  bands  is  caused  by  the  combination  of 
oxygen  with  hsBmoglobin  in  the  arteries  and  its  deoxidation  in  the  veins. 
The  fibrin  varies  a  little,  that  from  venous  blood  being,  as  already  men- 
tioned, soluble  in  a  solution  of  potassium  nitrate,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  arterial  fibrin.  It  is,  besides,  very  prone  to  absorb  oxygen,  and  to 
become,  in  all  probability,  partly  changed  to  a  higher  oxygen-compound  of 
fibrin.  The  only  other  notable  point  of  difference  is  in  the  gaseous  matter 
the  blood  holds  in  solution,  carbonic  acid  predominating  in  the  venous,  and 
free  oxygen  in  the  arterial  variety. 

In  its  ordinary  state  the  blood  has  a  slimy  feel,  a  density  varying  from 
1-053  to  1  067,  and  a  decidedly  alkaline  reaction,  partly  from  soda  com- 
bined with  albumin,  and  partly  from  sodium  carbonate  and  phosphate :  it 
has  a  saline  and  disagreeable  taste,  and,  when  quite  recent,  a  peculiar  odor 
or  halitust  which  almost  immediately  disappears.     An  odor  may,  however, 
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Afterwards  be  developed  bj  addition  of  aulphurie  acid,  which  ie  by  eome 
oonaidered  characieriBtic  of  the  animal  from  which  the  blood  was  obtained. 

The  coagulation  of  blood  in  repose  has  been 
^.191.  already  noticed,  and  ita  cause  traced  to  the  mu- 

8tual  action  of  the  fibrino-plastic  and  fibrino-genous 
O  substances,  which  together  constitute  fibrin :  the 

Q  Q  <^  ^  effect  is  best  seen  when  the  blood  is  receiTed  in  a 

4-      ^e^  shallow  vessel,  and  left  to  itself  some  time.     No 

^Si     ^&     O        evolution  of  gas  or  absorption  of  oxygen  lakes 
«^  ^.^  place  in  this  process.     By  strong  agitation  coagn- 

(^  (j^  ^^  lation  may  be  prevented ;  the  fibrin  in  this  case 

^      ^  /T)    OO^      separates  in  cohering  filaments. 
^^  O  ^    ^^»  ^^  ^^®  naked  eye  the  blood  appears  a  homo- 

csO  ^     ^         ganeouB  fluid ;  but  it  is  not  so  in  reality.     When 

©  ©^i^  examined  by  a  good  microscope,  it  is  seen  to  con- 

£V>^0  O         sist  of  a  transparent  and  nearly  colorless  liquid, 

^^^  O  ^    ^  in  which  float  about  a  countless  multitude  of  little 

Q)    @r^    ^  round  red  bodies  to  which  the  color  is  due;  these 

are  the  blood-duct  or  htood-corputeUM  of  micro- 
scopic observers.  They  are  accompanied  by  colorless  globules,  fewer  and 
larger,  the  white  corputclet  of  the  blood. 

The  blood-diece  are  found  to  present  different  appearances  in  the  blood 
of  different  animals:  in  the  mammifers  they  look  like  little  round  red  or 
yellowish  discs,  thin  when  compared  with  their  diameter,  being  flattened 
or  depressed  on  opposite  sides.  In  birds,  lisards,  frogs,  and  fish,  the  cor- 
pu:>cles  are  elliptical.  In  magnitude  they  seem  to  be  pretty  constant  in  all 
the  members  of  a  species,  but  differ  with  the  genus  and  order.  In  man 
they  are  verv  small,  varying  from  ^iini  ^^  vrAnr  ^^  ^°  ^^^^  ^^  breadth,  while 
in  the  froff  the  long  diameter  of  the  ellipse  measures  at  least  four  times  as 
much.  The  corpuscles  consist  of  an  envelope  containing  a  fluid  in  which 
the  red  coloring  matter  of  the  blood  is  dissolved. 

The  coagulation  of  blood  effects  a  kind  of  natural  proximate  analysis; 
the  clear,  pale  serum,  or  fluid  part,  is  an  alkaline  solution  of  albumin,  con> 
taining  various  soluble  salts ;  the  clot  is  a  mechanical  mixture  of  fibrin  and 
blood-globules,  swollen  and  distended  with  serum,  of  which  it  absorbs  a 
large  but  variable  quantity. 

The  following  table  represents  the  composition  of  healthy  human  blood 
as  a  whole ;  it  is  on  the  authority  of  M.  Leoanu :  * 

(1.)  (2.) 

Water 78015  786  68 

Fibrin         .        .        .        .        ^        •  210  8-57 

Albumin 66-09  69-41 

Coloring  matter          ....  188-00  119-63 

Crystallixable  fat 2-48  4-80 

Fluid  fat 1-31  2-27 

Extractive  matter  of  uncertain  nature,  \  ^.^g  j.g2 

soluble  in  both  water  and  alcohol    .  / 

Albumin  in  combination  with  soda.         .  1-26  2*01 

Sodium  and  potassium  chlorides,  car- 1  g.gy  ^.^q 

bonates,  phosphates,  and  sulphates .  j 
Calcium  and  magnesium  carbonates ;  \ 

phosphates  of  calcium,  magnesium,  V  2-10  1-42 

and  iron ;  ferric  oxide    .        .        .J 

Loss 2-40  2-59 

1000-00  1000-00 
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In  heftlthy  indiTidnals  of  different  sexes  these  proportions  are  found  to 
tmrj :  the  fibrin  and  coloring  matter  are  nsually  more  abundant  in  the 
male  than  in  the  female :  in  disease,  yariations  of  a  far  wider  extent  are 
often  apparent. 

It  appears  singular  that  the  red  corpuscles,  which  are  so  easily  dissoWed 
by  water,  should  remain  uninjured  in  the  fluid  portion  of  the  blood.  This 
seems  partly  due  to  the  presence  of  saline  matter,  and  partly  to  that  of  al- 
bumin, the  corpuscles  being  alike  insoluble  in  a  strong  solution  of  salt  and 
in  a  highly  albuminous  liquid.  In  the  blood  the  limit  of  dilution  within 
which  the  corpuscles  retain  their  integrity  appears  to  be  nearly  reached, 
for  when  water  is  added  they  immediately  become  attacked. 

Umms.  — The  urine  is  the  great  channel  by  which  the  aiotiied  matter  of 
those  portions  of  the  body  which  haTe  been  taken  up  by  the  absorbents, 
and  by  which  the  excess  of  nitrogenous  food  is  couTeyed  away  and  rejected 
from  the  system  in  the  form  of  urea.  It  seryes  also  to  remove  superfluous 
water  and  foreign  soluble  matters  which  get  introduced  into  the  blood. 

The  two  most  remarkable  and  characteristic  constituents  of  urine,  urea, 
and  uric  acid,  have  already  been  fully  described ;  in  addition  to  these,  it 
contains  lactic  and  hippuric  acids,  creatin,  creatinine,  and  traces  of  glucose 
and  indiean,  calcium  and  magnesium  sulphates,  chlorides,  and  phosphates, 
alkaline  salts,  and  certain  yet  imperfectly  known  principles,  including  an 
odoriferous  and  a  coloring  substance. 

Healthy  human  urine  is  a  transparent,  light  amber-colored  liquid,  which, 
while  warm,  emits  a  peculiar,  aromatic,  and  not  disagreeable  odor.  This 
is  lost  on  cooling,  while  the  urine  at  the  same  time  occasionally  becomes 
turbid,  from  a  deposition  of  urates,  which  redissolve  with  slight  eleyation 
of  temperature.  It  is  very  decidedly  acid  to  test-paper;  this  acidity, 
which  continually  varies  in  amount,  has  been  ascribed  to  acid  sodium  phos- 
phate, to  free  uric  acid,  and  to  free  lactic  acid ;  lactic  acid  can,  howcTer, 
hardly  co-exist  with  alkaline  urates,  and  the  amorphous  buff-colored  de- 
posit obtained  from  fresh  urine  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in  a  Tacuum, 
is  not  uric  acid,  but  mixed  acid  urates,  modified  as  to  crystalline  form  by 
the  presence  of  minute  quantities  of  sodium  chloride.  That  a  free  acid  is 
sometimes  present  in  the  urine  is  certain :  in  this  case  the  reaction  to  test- 
paper  is  far  stronger,  and  the  liquid  deposits  on  standing,  little,  red,  hard 
crystals  of  uric  acid  ;  but  this  is  no  longer  a  normal  secretion. 

An  alkaline  condition  of  the  urine  from  fixed  alkali  is  sometimes  met 
with.  Such  alkalinity  can  always  be  induced  by  the  administration  of  neu- 
tral potassium  or  sodium-salts  of  a  Tegetable  acid,  as  tartaric  or  acetic 
acid :  the  acid  of  the  salt  is  burned  in  the  blood  in  the  process  of  respira- 
tion, and  a  portion  of  the  base  appears  in  the  urine  in  the  state  of  car- 
bonate. The  urine  is  often  alkaline  in  cases  of  retention,  from  ammonium 
carbonate  produced  by  putrefaction  in  the  bladder  itself ;  but  this  is  easily 
distinguished  from  alkalinity  f^om  fixed  alkali,  in  which  it  is  teereted  in  that 
condition. 

The  density  of  the  urine  varies  from  1  006  to  1*080:  about  1*020  to  1*025 
may  be  taken  as  the  average  specific  gravity.  A  high  degree  of  density  in 
urine  may  arise  from  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  urea :  in  such  a 
case,  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  will  occasion  an  almost  immediate  produc- 
tion of  crystals  of  urea  nitrate ;  whereas  with  urine  of  the  usual  degree 
of  concentration,  very  many  hours  will  elapse  before  the  nitrate  begins  to 
separate.  The  quantity  of  urine  passed  depends  much  upon  circumstances, 
as  upon  the  activity  of  the  skin.  It  is  usually  more  deficient  in  quantity 
and  of  higher  density  in  summer  than  in  winter.  Perhaps  about  82  ounces 
in  the  24  hours  may  be  assumed  as  a  mean. 

When  kept  at  a  moderate  temperature,  urine  after  some  days  begins  to 
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deeonpoM :  it  exbftlet  ui  offensiya  odor,  boeomes  allcAUne  from  the  pro- 
daetion  of  ftmmonium  carbonate,  and  turbid  from  the  deposition  of  eatthj 
phosphatea.  The  ammonium  carbonate  is  due  to  the  putrefactive  decom- 
position of  the  urea,  which  gradually  disappears,  the  ferment,  or  active 
agent  of  the  change,  being  a  peculiar  nitrogenous  substance  which  is 
always  voided  with  the  urine.  It  has  been  found  also  that  the  yellow  ad- 
hesive deposit  containing  infusoria  from  stale  urine  is  a  most  powerful  fer- 
ment to  the  fresh  secretion.  In  this  putrefied  state  urine  is  used  in  several 
of  the  arts,  as  in  dyeing,  and  forms  perhaps  the  most  valuable  manure  for 
land  known  to  exist. 

Putrid  urine  always  eontains  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammonium  sul- 
phide: this  is  formed  by  the  deozidation  of  sulphates  by  the  organic  mat- 
ter. The  highly  offensive  odor  and  extreme  pungency  of  the  decomposing 
liquid  may  be  prevented  by  previously  mixing  the  urine,  as  Liebig  sug- 
gests, with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  saturate 
all  the  ammonia  that  can  be  formed. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  human  urine  by  Benelius.  1000  parts 
oontained — 

Water 98302 

Urea 80*10 

Lactates  and  extractive  matter    .        .  17-14 

Uric  acid 1-00 

Potassium  and  sodium  sulphates          .  6*87 

Sodium  phosphate  .....  2*92 

Ammonium  phosphate          .        .        .  1*65 

Calcium  and  magnesium  phosphates       .  1-00 

Sodium  chloride 4-45 

Sal-ammoniac          .....  1*60 

Silica 008 

Mucus  of  bladder 0S2 


100000 


*  In  certain  states  of  disorder  and  disease,  substances  appear  in  the  urine 
which  are  never  present  in  the  normal  secretion :  of  these  the  most  com- 
mon is  albumin.  This  is  easily  detected  by  the  addition  o£  nitric  acid  in 
excess,  which  then  causes  a  white  cloud  or  turbidity,  which  is  permanent 
when  boiled,  or  by  corrosive  sublimate,  the  urine  being  previously  acidi- 
fied with  a  little  acetic  acid ;  boiling  usually  causes  a  precipitate  which  is 
not  dissolved  by  a  drop  or  two  of  acid.  Mere  turbidity  by  boiling  is  no 
proof  of  albumin,  the  earthy  phosphates  being  often  thrown  down  from 
nearly  neutral  urine  under  such  circumstances ;  the  phosphatic  precipitate 
is,  however,  instantly  dissolved  by  a  drop  of  any  acid. 

In  diabetet  the  urine  contains  grape-sugar,  the  quantity  of  which  varies 
with  the  intensity  of  the  disease ;  sometimes  it  is  enormous,  the  urine  ac- 
quiring a  density  of  1*040  and  beyond.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  urea 
is  deficient  ahtolutdg^  although  more  difficult  to  discover  from  being  mixed 
with  such  a  mass  of  syrup.  Very  small  traces  of  sugar  may  be  discovered 
in  urine  by  Trommer*s  test,  formerly  mentioned  (p.  576)  :  a  few  drops  of 
solution  of  ouprio  sulphate  are  added  to  the  urine,  and  afterwards  an  ex- 
cess of  caustic  potash :  if  sugar  be  present,  a  deep  blue  liquid  resulU, 
which,  on  boiling,  deposits  red  cuprous  oxide.  With  proper  management 
this  test  is  very  valuable.  Urine  containing  sugar,  when  mixed  with  a 
little  yeast,  and  put  in  a  warm  place,  readily  undergoes  vinous  fermenta- 
tion, and  aflerwacds|Mda|«adiayUaiioa,  weak  alcohol  contaminated  with 

ammonia.  «w.u.^MMMift^lA^H 

.ThetiitedMH^^^^^^^HlMAt4MfltaiA  bensoio  add:  this  is 
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produced  by  the  decompoBiiion  of  bippuric  ftcid,  which  constantly  occurs 
in  the  urine  of  healthy  persons.  When  bensoic  acid  is  taken,  the  urine 
after  a  few  hours  yields  on  concentration,  and  the  addition  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  needles  of  bippuric  acid,  soiled  by  adhering  uric  acid. 

The  deposit  of  bulT-colored  or  pinkish  amorphous  sediment,  which  so 
frequently  occurs  in  urine  upon  cooling,  after  unusual  exercise  or  slight 
derangements  of  health,  consists  of  a  Tariable  mixture  of  colored  acid 
urates  unorystallixed :  it  may  be  at  once  distinguished  from  a  deposit  of 
ammonio-magnesian  phosphate  by  its  instant  disappearance  on  the  appli- 
cation of  heat.  The  earthy  phosphates,  besides,  are  hardly  ever  deposited 
from  urine  which  has  an  acid  reaction. 

The  coloring  matters  of  the  urine  have  been  carefully  examined  by  Dr. 
Schnnck.  He  finds  that  most  of  the  substances  hitherto  described  as  col- 
oring healthy  urine  are  products  of  the  change  of  one,  or  at  most  two, 
coloring  matters,  which  are  always  present.  The  first  and  most  important 
of  these.  Dr.  Schunck  has  obtained  as  a  dark-yellow  extract,  amorphous 
and  deliquescent,  with  a  peculiar  odor.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
as  well  as  in  water,  and  has  the  composition  CfgH-jNO,,.  It  is  decomposed 
at  a  boiling  temperature,  yielding  a  large  quantity  of  a  brown  resin  and 
Tolatile  organic  acid.  A  second  extractiye  matter,  soluble  in  water  and  al- 
cohol, but  not  in  ether,  he  found  had  the  formula  CjigHj^NOj^.  This  is  cer- 
tainly produced  in  the  process  of  preparing  the  nrst  extractive  matter, 
and,  perhaps,  does  not  pre-exist  in  healthy  urine.  Heat  and  all  strong 
alkalies  and  acids  decompose  these  extractive  matters,  and  give  rise  to 
most  of  the  coloring  matters  which  have  hitherto  been  described  as  exist- 
ing in  healthy  urine.  The  reddish-pink  coloring  matter,  called  purpurin 
or  nro-erythrin,  which  adheres  so  tenaciously  to  the  urates,  is  not  an  ordi- 
nary constituent  of  healthy  urine,  but  is  formed  more  especially  when  the 
secretion  of  bile  is  diminished.  With  regard  to  the  presence  of  indican  in 
healthy  urine,  see  p.  688. 

The  yellow  principle  of  bile  may  be  observed  in  urine  in  cases  of  jaun- 
dice. 

The  urine  of  the  carnivorous  mammifera  is  small  in  quantity  and  highly 
acid.  It  has  a  very  offensive  odor,  and  quickly  putrefies.  In  composition 
it  resembles  that  of  man,  and  is  rich  in  urea.  In  birds  and  serpents,  the 
urine  is  a  white  pasty  substance,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  urate  of  am- 
monia. In  herbivorous  animals  it  is  alkaline  and  often  turbid  from  earthy 
carbonates  and  phosphates:  urea  is  still  the  characteristic  ingredient, 
while  of  uric  acid  there  is  scarcely  a  trace:  hippuric  acid  is  usually,  if  not 
always,  present,  sometimes  to  a  very  large  extent.  When  the  urine  putre- 
fies, this  hippuric  acid,  as  already  noticed,  becomes  changed  to  bensoic  acid. 

Ubtkakt  Calculi.  —  Stony  concretions,  differing  much  in  physical  char- 
acters and  in  chemical  composition,  are  unhappily  but  too  frequently 
formed  in  the  bladder  itself,  and  give  rise  to  one  of  the  most  distressing 
complaints  to  which  humanity  is  subject.  Although  many  endeavors  have 
been  made  to  find  some  solvent  or  solvents  for  these  calculi,  and  thus  su- 
persede the  necessity  of  a  formidable  surgical  operation  for  their  removal, 
success  has  been  but  very  partial  and  limited. 

Urinary  calculi  are  generally  composed  of  concentric  layers  of  crystal- 
line or  amorphous  matter,  of  various  degrees  of  hardness.  Very  frequent- 
ly the  central  point  or  nucleus  is  a  small  foreign  body :  curious  illustrations 
of  this  will  be  seen  in  any  large  collection.  Calculi  are  not  confined  to 
man:  the  lower  animals  are  subject  to  the  same  afiliction  ;  they  have  been 
found  in  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  pigs,  and  almost  constantly  in  rats. 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  principal  characters  of  the  different 
varieties  of  calculi :  — 

68» 
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1.  Urie  AM.  — These  are  UDong  the  most  common:  eztemally  lh«j  are 
smooth  or  wartj,  of  yellowUh  or  brownUh  tint :  they  have  an  imperfectly 
crystalline,  distinctly  concentric  structure,  and  are  tolerably  hard.  Be- 
fore the  blowpipe  the  uric  acid  calculus  burns  away,  leaving  no  ash.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  with  facility  in  caustic  potash,  with  but 
little  ammoniacal  odor :  the  solution  mixed  with  acid  gives  a  copious  white 
curdy  precipitate  of  uric  acid,  which  speedily  becomes  dense  and  crystal- 
line. Cautiously  heated  with  nitric  acid,  and  then  mixed  with  a  little  am- 
n«onia,  it  gives  the  characteristic  reaction  of  uric  acid,«)viz.,  deep  purple- 
red  murexide. 

2.  Ammonium  Urate. — Calculi  of  ammonium  urate  much  resemble  the 
preceding;  they  are  easily  distinguished,  however.  The  powder  boiled  in 
water  dissolves,  and  the  solution  gives  a  precipitate  of  uric  acid  when 
mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  dissolves  also  in  hot  potassium  carbo- 
nate with  copious  evolution  of  ammonia. 

5.  FiuibU  CalcuUu;  Caldum  Phosphate  with  Ammomo-Magnenan  PAot- 
pkaU. — This  is  one  of  the  most  common  kinds.  The  stones  are  usually 
white  or  pale-colored,  smooth,  earthy,  and  soft;  they  often  attain  a  large 
sixe.  Before  the  blowpipe  this  substance  blackens  from  animal  matter, 
which  calculi  always  contain ;  then  becomes  white,  and  melts  to  a  bead 
with  comparative  facility.  It  is  insoluble  in  caustic  alkali,  but  readily  sol- 
uble in  dilute  acids,  and  the  solution  is  precipitated  by  ammonia.  Calculi 
of  unmixed  calcium  phosphate  are  rare,  as  also  those  of  magnesium  and 
ammonium  phosphate ;  the  latter  salt  is  sometimes  seen,  forming  small  bril- 
liant crystals,  iu  cavities  in  the  fusible  calculus. 

4.  Calcium  Oxalate  CalaUut;  Mulberry  Calculus,  —  The  latter  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  rough,  warty  character,  and  dark  blood-stained  aspect  of 
this  variety :  it  is  perhaps  the  worst  form  of  calculus.  It  is  exceedingly 
hard :  the  layers  are  thick  and  imperfectly  crystalline.  Before  the  blow- 
pipe the  calcium  oxalate  burns  to  a  carbonate  by  a  moderate  red  heat,  and, 
when  the  flame  is  strongly  urged,  to  quicklime.  It  is  soluble  in  moderately 
strong  hydrochloric  acid  by  heat,  and  very  easily  in  nitric  acid.  When 
finely  powdered  and  long  boiled  in  a  solution  of  potassium  carbonate, 
potassium  oxalate  may  be  discovered  in  the  filtered  liquor  when  carefully 
neutralised  by  nitric  scid,  by  white  precipitates  with  solutions  of  lime, 
lead,  and  silver.  A  sediment  of  calcium  oxalate  in  very  minute,  transpar- 
ent, octohedral  crystals,  only  to  be  seen  by  the  microscope,  is  of  common 
occurrence  in  urine,  in  which  a  tendency  to  deposits  of  urates  exists. 

6.  Cyttine  and  JCanikine,  —  These  calculi  are  very  rare,  especially  the 
latter.  Calculi  of  cystine  or  cystic  oxide  are  very  crystalline,  and  often 
present  a  waxy  appearance  externally :  sediments  of  cystic  oxide  are  some- 
times met  with.  This  substance  is  a  definite  cry  st  alii  sable  organic  prin- 
ciple, containing  sulphur  to  a  large  amount,  its  formula  being  CgH^NSO,. 
The  powdered  calculus  dissolves  in  great  part,  without  eflfervescenoe,  in 
dilute  acids  and  alkalies,  including  ammonia :  the  ammoniacal  solution  de- 
posits, by  spontaneous  evaporation,  small  but  beautiful  colorless  crystals, 
which  have  the  form  of  six-sided  prisms  and  tables.  It  forms  a  saline 
compound  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Caustic  alkalies  disengage  ammonia 
from  this  substance  by  continued  ebullition.  When  the  solution  in  nitric 
acid  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  it  blackens :  when  it  is  dissolved  in  large 
quantity  of  caustic  potash,  a  drop  of  solution  of  lead  acetate  added,  and  the 
whole  boiled,  a  black  precipitate  containing  lead  sulphide  makes  its  appear- 
ance.    By  these  characters  cystine  is  easily  recognized. 

Xanthine  or  xanthic  oxide,  also  a  definite  organic  principle,  CgH^N.Oj,  is 
distinguished  by  the  peculiar  deep-yellow  color  produced  when  iu  solution 
in  nitric  acid  is  evaporated  to  dryness :  it  is  soluble  in  alkalies  and  in  boil- 
ing, strong  hydrochloric  acid. 
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Very  ma&y  oalouli  are  of  a  composite  nature,  the  eomposition  of  the  dif- 
ferent layers  being  occasionally  changed,  or  alternating:  thus,  mixed 
urates  and  calcium  oxalate  are  not  unfrequently  associated  in  the  same 
stone. 

SwBAT.  — The  watery  fluid  poured  out  by  the  skin  contains  from  }  to  2 
per  cent,  of  solid  matter :  the  acidity  of  the  secretion  depends  on  organic 
acids,  chiefly  formic :  acetic  and  butyric  acids  also  exist  in  it.  Lactic  acid 
has  been  stated  to  be  absent,  eyen  in  rheumatism :  a  new  acid  named  audoric 
aeid,  and  somewhat  resembling  uric  acid  in  composition,  is  said  to  be  al- 
ways present  In  disease,  and  in  health,  small  quantities  of  urea  also  exist 
in  sweat.  The  salts  in  the  sweat  are  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium. 
Phosphoric  acid,  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron  oxide  have  been  found. 

Saliva  is  a  mixture  of  scTeral  fluids  secreted  by  different  glands  of  the 
mouth.  Its  specific  gravity  is  from  1  •002  to  1  *009.  It  is  usually  alkaline :  dur- 
ing and  after  eating,  the  alkaline  reaction  increases,  while  it  decreases  by 
fasting.  It  contains  an  albuminous  substance,  ptyalin,  which  acts  on  starch, 
rapidly  changing  it  into  sugar.  The  secretion  of  the  submaxillary  gland, 
with  the  mucus  of  the  mouth,  chiefly  produces  this  effect.  On  the  passage 
of  the  food  into  the  acid  gastric  juice,  this  conTcrsion  of  starch  into  sugar 
ceases.  The  second  remarkable  substance  in  saliya  is  potassium  sulpho- 
cyanate,  which  exists  in  very  small  quantities,  but  is  very  easily  detected. 
The  solid  constituents  of  the  saliva  are  about  1  per  cent.,  ami  in  100  parts 
of  solid  constituents  from  7  to  21  parts  are  fixed  salts,  chiefly  chlorides, 
with  calcium  carbonate  and  phosphate. 

Oastbio  Juice  is  a  clear,  colorless,  transparent  fluid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*002, 
containing  1  to  2  per  cent,  of  solid  constituents,  chiefly  sodium  chloride  and 
lactate.  It  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  contains  hydrochloric,  lactic,  butyric, 
propionic,  and  acetic  acids.  It  is  slightly,  or  not  at  all,  coagulablc  by 
boiling,  though  it  contains  two  albuminous  substances,  one  insoluble  in  wa- 
ter and  absolute  alcohol,  the  osmazome  of  older  authors ;  the  other  soluble 
in  water,  but  precipitated  by  alcohol,  tannin,  mercuric  chloride,  and  lead- 
salts.  This  is  pepsin.  In  the  gastric  juice  of  man  it  exists  to  the  amount 
of  0'319  per  cent.  When  the  gastric  juice  has  the  greatest  solvent  power, 
100  parts  of  fluid  are  saturated  by  1*25  parts  of  potash.  The  gastric  juice 
dissoWes  the  albuminous  substances  taken  as  food,  and  slightly  changes 
their  reactions.  Thus  albumin,  fibrin,  casein,  legumin,  gluten,  and  chon- 
drin  give  rise  to  as  many  different  peptones.     (See  pepsin,  p.  801.) 

BiLV. — This  is  a  secretion  of  a  very  different  character  from  the  pre- 
ceding :  the  largest  internal  organ  of  the  body,  the  liver,  is  devoted  to  its 
preparation,  which  takes  place  from  venous,  instead  of  arterial  blood.  Ac- 
cording to  Oorup-Besanez,  human  bile  contains  in  1000  parts  — > 

Water 828—908 

Solid  matUr     .        .        .        177—  92 


Bile  acids  with  alkali  .         .  108—  66 

Fat  and  cholesterin  .        .  47 —  40 

Mucus  and  coloring  matter  24 —  16 

Ash 11 —    6 

In  its  ordinary  state,*  bile  is  a  very  deep-yellow,  or  greenish,  viscid,  trans- 
parent liquid,  which  darkens  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  undergoes  changes 
which  have  been  yet  imperfectly  studied.  It  has  a  disagreeable  odor,  a 
roost  nauseous,  bitter  taste,  a  distinctly  alkaline  reaction,  and  is  miscible 
with  water  in  all  proportions.  When  evaporated  to  dryness  at  100°,  and 
treated  with  alcohol,  the  greater  part  dissolves,  leaving  behind  an  in- 
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Boluble  jelly  of  mneus  of  the  gaU-bUdder.  This  alcoholic  Bolation  eontaios 
coloring  matter  and  cholesterin :  from  the  former  it  may  be  freed  by  di> 
gestion  with  animal  charcoal,  and  from  the  latt«r  by  a  large  admixture  of 
ether,  in  which  the  bile  ie  insoluble,  and  separates  as  a  thick,  syrupy,  and 
nearly  colorless  liquid.  The  coloring  matter  may  also  be  precipitated  by 
baryta-water. 

Pure  bile  thus  obtained,  when  oTaporated  to  dryness  by  a  gentle  heat, 
forms  a  slightly  yellowish  brittle  mass,  resembling  gum-arabic.  It  is  com- 
pletely soluble  in  water  and  absolute  alcohol.  The  solution  is  not  affected 
by  the  Tegetable  acids;  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids,  on  the  contrary, 
give  rise  to  turbidity,  either  immediately  or  after  a  short  interral.  Lead 
acetate  partly  precipitates  it ;  tribasic  acetate  precipitates  it  completely : 
the  precipitate  is  readily  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  in  alcohol,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  in  excess  of  lead  acetate.  When  carbonized  by  heat,  and  in- 
cinerated, bile  leaves  between  11  and  12  per  cent,  of  ash,  consisting  chiefly 
of  sodium  carbonate,  with  a  little  common  salt  and  alkaline  phosphate. 
The  beautiful  researches  of  Strecker  show  that  bile  is  essentially  a  mix- 
ture of  the  sodium-salts  of  two  peculiar  acids,  resembling  the  resinous 
and  fatty  acids.  One  of  these  contains  nitrogen,  but  no  sulphur,  and  is 
termed  glffeoeholic  add,  being  a  conjugated  compound  *  of  a  non-niirogenou* 
acid,  eholk  acid,  with  the  azotised  substance  glyeoeme  (p.  614) ;  the  other, 
containing  nitrogen  and  sulphur,  is  called  iawoeholie  acid,  being  a  conjugated 
compound  of  the  same  ch<iic  acid  with  a  body  to  be  presently  described 
under  the  name  of  taurin,  containing  both  nitrogen  and  sulphur.  The  rela- 
tive proportion  in  which  these  acids  occur  in  bile,  remains  pretty  constant 
with  the  same  animal,  but  varies  considerably  with  different  classes  of 
animals. 

Gltcocbolic  Acin  may  be  thus  obtained: — When  ox-bile  is  perfectly 
dried  and  extracted  with  cold  absolute  alcohol,  and  after  filtration  is  mixed 
with  ether,  it  first  deposits  a  brownish  tough  resinous  mass,  and  after  some 
time,  stellate  crystals,  consisting  of  the  glycocholates  of  sodium  and  potas- 
sium. These  mixed  crystals  were  first  obtained  by  Plattner,  and  they  com- 
pose his  so-called  crystallized  bile. 

Glycocholic  acid  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  sodium  glycocholate 
with  sulphuric  acid :  it  crystallizes  in  fine  white  needles  of  a  bitterish- 
sweet  taste,  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  only  slightly  in  ether,  and 
has  a  strong  acid  reaction.  It  is  represented  by  the  formula  C^U^NO^. 
When  boiled  with  a  solution  of  potash,  the  acid  divides  into  oholic  acid  and 
fflvcocine  * 

C„H^NO.    +     H,0    =    C^H^Os    -f    C,H,NO, 
Glycocholic  Cholic  acid.       Glycocine. 

acid. 

Boiled  with  concentrated  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  it  likewise  yields 
glycocine,  but  instead  of  cholic  acid,  another  white  amorphous  acid,  cAolo- 
idie  acid  (C^H^O^  =  cholic  acid  minus  1  molecule  of  water),  or,  if  the  ebul- 
lition has  continued  for  some  time,  a  resinous  substance,  from  its  insolu- 
bility in  water  called  dtfslysin  (C,|H|,0,  =  cholic  acid  minus  2  molecules 
of  water). 

Taurocholic  Acid  is  thus  procured :  — Ox-bile  is  freed  as  far  as  possible 
from  glycocholic  acid  by  means  of  neutral  lead  acetate,  and  is  then  pre- 
cipitated by  basic  lead  acetate,  to  which  a  little  ammonia  is  added.  The 
precipitate  is  decomposed  by  sodium  carbonate,  whereby  tolerably  pure 
sodium  taurocholate  is  obtained.  By  decomposing  the  taurocholate  of 
lead  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  taurocholic  acid  is  liberated.     This  sub- 

*  A  ctunposnd  !•  ioin«tim«8  mid  to  be  ''coningnted*"  of  two  others,  when  it  contains  the 
elvncnto  of  tlw*«>  two  bulk*,  minus  Um  «lraitfnts  of  miter. 
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Stance,  however,  vrliioli  was  preyiously  called  cholic  acid  and  6t/tn,  has 
BCTer  been  obtained  in  the  pure  state ;  its  formula,  as  inferred  from  thp 
study  of  its  products  of  decomposition,  appears  to  be  C,|H|fNSOf.  When 
boiled  with  alkalies,  it  divides  into  cholic  acid  and  taurin  : 

C„H^NSO,    +    H,0    =    C,.H^O,    +    C.H,NSO, 
Taurocholic  acid.  Cholic  acid.         Glycocine. 

With  boiling  acids  it  likewise  gives  taurin,  but  instead  of  cholic  acid 
either  choloidic  acid  or  dysljrsin,  according  to  the  duration  of  the  ebullition. 

Tavriv,  C^HfNSO,,  crystallizes  in  colorless  regular  hexagonal  prisms, 
which  have  no  odor  and  very  little  taste.  It  is  neutral  to  test-paper,  and 
permanent  in  the  air.  When  burnt,  it  gives  rise  to  much  sulphurous  acid. 
It  contains  upwards  of  25  per  cent,  of  sulphur.  It  is  easily  prepared  by 
boiling  purified  bile  for  some  hours  with  hydrochloric  acid.  After  filtra- 
tion and  evaporation,  the  acid  residue  is  treated  with  five  or  six  times  its 
bulk  of  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  the  taurin  separates  on  cooling.  Strecker 
made  many  attempts  to  prepare  taurin  artificially.  Ultimately  he  found 
that  when  ammonium  isethionate  Ip.  627),  which  melts  at  180^,  is  heated 
to  210°  or  220^'  C.  (410^-428^  F.),  it  loses  1  molecule  of  water,  and  becomes 
taurin.  The  substance  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  on  the  addition  of  alco- 
hol, gives  crystals  having  all  the  properties  of  taurin.  Kolbe  has  recently 
observed  the  formation  of  taurin  under  very  interesting  circumstances. 
The  treatment  of  potassium  isethionate  with  phosphorus  pentachloride 
gives  rise  to  a  heavy  oily  liquid,  with  simultaneous  formation  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  phosphorus  oxycbloride.  This  oily  liquid,  the  so-called 
chloride  of  chlorethylsulphuric  acid,  C.H.ClSOaCl,  when  mixed  with  water, 
yields  the  corresponding  acid,  chlorethylsulphuric  acid,  CjHjClSOj,  which 
on  digestion  with  an  excess  of  ammonia  at  100**,  produces  taurin :  C^H^ 
CISO,  -I-  2NH,  =  NH^Cl  +  C,H^NSO,. 

Cholic  Acid,  C^^HJO^,,  crystallizes  in  tetrahedrons.  It  is  soluble  in  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  on  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  this  acid  and  a  solution  of 
sugar  (1  part  of  sugar  to  4  parts  of  water),  a  purple* violet  color  is  pro- 
duced, which  constitutes  PeUenkofer's  test  for  bile.  At  195°  C.  (888°  F.), 
it  loses  a  molecule  of  water,  and  is  converted  into  choloidic  acid,  which 
change,  as  already  pointed  out,  is  also  produced  by  ebullition  with  acids. 

Cholic  acid  is  best  obtained  by  boiling  the  resinous  mass  precipitated  by 
ether  from  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  bile,  with  a  dilute  solution  of  potash 
for  24  or  86  hours,  till  the  amorphous  potassium -salt  that  has  separated 
begins  to  crystallize.  When  the  dark-colored  soft  mass  is  removed  from 
the  alkaline  liquid,  dissolved  in  water,  and  hydrochloric  acid  added,  a  little 
ether  causes  the  deposition  of  the  cholic  acid  in  crystals. 

The  principal  coloring  matter  of  the  bile  has  been  called  choUpyrrhin, 
When  dry  it  is  reddish-brown  and  uncrystallizable,  insoluble  in  water, 
more  soluble  in  alcohol,  which  becomes  yellow,  and  most  soluble  in  caustic 
alkali.  On  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  to  the  yellow  alkaline  solution,  a 
change  ensues.  It  passes  through  green,  blue,  violet,  and  red :  after  some 
time,  it  again  turns  yellow,  probably  in  consequence  of  a  gradual  process 
of  oxidation. 

Another  coloring  matter  has  been  called  hUwerdin.  It  is  dark-green, 
amorphous  without  taste  or  smell,  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in 
alcohol,  but  soluble  in  ether.  Berzelius  considers  it  to  be  identical  with 
chlorophyU  the  green  coloring  matter  of  leaves. 

AccordiBg  to  the  researches  of  Strecker  and  Oundelach,  pigs'  bile  differs 
from  the  bile  of  other  animals.  This  bile  contains  an  acid,  to  which  the 
name  of  glyco-kyocholie  add  has  been  given.  It  may  be  prepared  in  the 
following  manner:  fresh  pigs'  bile  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  sodium  sul- 
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pliate,  And  the  preoipiUie  obtained  is  dissolved  in  absolaie  alcohol,  md 
decolorised  by  animal  chareoaL  From  this  solution  ether  throws  down  a 
sodium-salt,  which  on  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  yields  glyco-hjocholic 
acid  as  a  resinous  mass,  which  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  re-precipitated 
by  water. 

Glyco-hyocholic  acid  contains  C^H^NOg.  When  heated  with  solutions 
of  the  alkalies,  it  undergoes  a  decomposition  perfectly  analogous  to  thai 
of  glycocholic  acid,  splitting  up  into  glycocine  and  a  crystalline  acid,  very 
soluble  in  alcohol,  less  so  in  ether,  which  has  been  termed  hyoeholie  add. 
This  substance  contains  Cj^H^O^;  and  the  change  is  represented  by  the 
following  equation : 

Glyco-hyocholic  Hyochohc  Glycocine. 

acid.  acid. 

When  boiled  with  acids,  glyco-hyocholic  acid  yields  likewise  glycoeine, 
but  instead  of  hyocholic  acid,  a  substance  representing  the  dyslysin  of  the 
ordinary  bile,  which  might  be  termed  hyo^tfyrin.  The  composition  of 
hyodyslysin  is  C^H,gO,  =  hyocholic  acid  minus  11,0. 

Pigs'  bile  contains  a  very  trifling  quantity  of  sulphur,  probably  in  the 
form  of  a  sulphuretted  acid  corresponding  to  taurocholic  acid  of  ox-bile. 
Strecker  believes  this  acid  to  contain  C,, H^NSO, :  it  might  be  called  tmtro- 
hyocholk  add;  when  boiled  with  an  alkali,  it  should  yield  taurin  and  hyo- 
cholic acid.  The  sulphuretted  acid  must  be  present  in  pigs*  bile  in  very 
minute  quantity ;  it  is  even  less  known  than  taurocholic  acid. 

The  once  celebrated  oriental  bazaar  stones  are  biliary  calculi,  said  to  be 
procured  from  a  species  of  antelope :  they  have  a  brown  tint,  a  concentric 
structure,  and  a  waxy  appearance,  and  consist  essentially  of  a  peculiar 
and  definite  crystallisable  principle  called  lUhofellic  add.  To  procure  this 
substance,  the  calculi  are  reduced  to  powder  and  exhausted  with  boiling 
alcohol;  the  dark  solution  is  decoloriied  by  animal  charcoal,  and  left  to 
evaporate  by  gentle  heat,  whereupon  the  lithofellio  acid  is  deposited  in 
small,  colorless,  transparent  six-sided  prisms.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
and  sparingly  soluble  in  ether,  but  dissolves  with  ease  in  alcohol :  it  melts 
at  94-6®  C.  (202**  F.),  and  at  a  higher  temperature  bums  with  a  smoky 
flame,  leaving  but  little  charcoal.  Lithofellio  acid  dissolves  without  decom- 
position in  concentrated  acetic  acid  and  in  oil  of  vitriol :  it  forms  a  soluble 
salt  with  potash,  and  dissolves  also  in  ammonia,  but  crystallizes  out  un- 
changed on  evaporation.  By  analysis,  lithofellio  acid  is  found  to  consist 
of  CjjHi^O^. 

The  liver  not  only  forms  bile  which  is  excreted,  but  it  also  eflfects  a  re- 
markable change  in  the  blood  that  passes  through  it  M.  Bernard  dis- 
covered that  after  death,  sugar  could  be  detected  in  the  blood  from  the 
hepatic  vein,  whilst  no  sugar  was  found  in  blood  from  the  portal  vein.  In 
the  progress  of  his  researches  into  the  origin  of  this  sugar,  he  found  that 
a  glycogenic  substance  was  formed  in  the  substance  of  the  liver  itself,  and 
this  he  succeeded  in  extracting  and  isolating  (p.  594). 

Pamcbbatio  Fluid  is  strongly  alkaline,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
about  1*006  to  1-009,  containing  from  9  to  11  per  cent  of  solid  constitu- 
ents; among  these  are  an  albuminous  substance  resembling  ptyalin,  to- 
gether with  leucine,  guanine,  xanthine,  and  inosite,  and  about  1  per  cent,  of 
ash,  chiefly  chlorides  and  phosphates. 

It  has  three  distinct  actions — first  on  starch,  secondly  on  fat,  and  thirdly 
on  albuminous  matter.  Starch  is  converted  into  sugar  more  energetically 
by  the  pancreatic  fluid  than  hy^^^Mlto^  Fat  is  changed  into  fatty  acid 
and  glycerin  at  a  tempacataMfHBlMMtf&ed  sBmrnin  and  fibrin  are 
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qaickly  disflolved  at  the  same  temperatare,  whilst  the  alkalescence  dis- 
tinctly remains. 

Intkstihal  Juice  is  a  colorless,  alkaline  fluid,  containing  from  8  to  4 
per  cent,  of  solid  constituents.  It  is  thought  to  be  capable  of  dissoWing 
fibrinous  substances  only. 

Chtls. — The  fluid  of  the  lacteal  vessels.  This  is  a  very  variable  fluid, 
milky,  and  feebly  alkaline.  Its  fibrin  begins  to  coagulate  when  taken  from 
the  vessels,  in  five  to  twelve  minutes,  and  is  perfectly  coagulated  in  two  to 
four  hours.  The  coagulum  is  much  smaller  and  weaker  than  that  of  the 
blood.  That  of  the  horse,  from  a  yellowish  color  changes  in  the  air  to 
light  red. 

The  albuminous  saline  serum  contains  very  finely  divided  molecules,  con- 
aisting  of  the  minutest  particles  of  fatty  matter,  which  give  rise  to  the 
milkiness;  also  larger  chyle  globules,  and  colorless  blood  globules.  Thus 
the  chyle  approximates  in  composition  and  properties  to  the  blood. 

In  the  chyle  of  the  horse  there  was  found : 


Water 

9100 

to 

96O0 

per  cent. 

Fixed  constituents  . 

900 

400 

«i 

Nuclei  and  cells 

Variable. 

Fibrin     ..... 

019 

0-7 

Albumin 

1-98 

4-84 

Fat 

1-89 

0-58 

Extractive  matter  free  from  salts 

7-27 

8  84 

Soluble  salts       .... 

7-49 

6-78 

Insoluble         .        .        .    about 

200 

Ltmph  is  the  name  given  to  the  fluid  in  the  lymphatic  vessels.  It  is 
eolorless,  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  coagulates  in  from  four  to  twenty 
minutes.  It  closely  resembles  the  blood  without  the  blood  globules.  It 
contains  colorless  globules,  resembling  the  white  globules  of  the  blood. 
It  contains  much  less  albumin  and  fat  than  the  serum  of  the  blood,  but 
more  water,  and  proportionately  more  extractive  matter. 

Closely  resembUng  this  fluid  is  that  poured  out  by  serous  membranes  and 
the  cellular  tissue.  It  has  been  called  extudation  fluid,  and  may  be  divided 
into  fibrinous  and  non-fibrinous.  It  may  be  considered  as  the  serum  of  the 
blood  with  or  without  fibrin,  which  is  far  more  commonly  present  than  has 
been  supposed. 

Mucus  AND  Pus. — The  slimy  matter  efiiised  upon  the  surface  of  various 
mncous  membranes,  as  the  lining  of  the  alimentary  canal,  that  of  the  blad- 
der, of  the  nose,  lungs,  &c.,  to  which  the  general  name  mucus  is  given,  is 
so  small  in  quantity,  and  so  variable  in  consequence  of  any  irritation  of 
the  membranes,  that  it  is  difllcult  to  characterize.  It  always  contains  more 
or  less  epithelium  and  mucous  cells.  It  contains  a  peculiar  nitrogenous 
principle  to  which  the  name  of  mucin  has  been  given  (p.  800). 

FuSf  the  natural  secretion  of  a  wounded  or  otherwise  injured  surface,  is 
commonly  a  creamy,  white,  or  yellowish  liquid,  which,  under  the  micro- 
scope,, appears  to  consist  of  multitudes  of  minute  globules  floating  in  a 
serum.     It  is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline. 

The  pus  globules  are  distended  by  very  dilute  mineral  and  organic  acids: 
imperfectly  dissolved  by  alkalies,  leaving  the  membrane  of  the  cells  ad- 
hering in  a  gelatinous  mass.  This  cell  membrane  is  an  albuminous  sub- 
stance, soluble  in  very  dilute  acids.  The  pus  serum  contains  more  or  less 
albumin,  in  all  respects  identical  with  that  of  the  blood  and  a  peculiar  sub- 
sMuiMy  pyin  Tp.  800). 

n#  quantity  of  fatty  substance  is  remarkable  in  pus,  varying  from  2  to 
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6  per  eent.  As  much  u  1  per  eent.  of  eholesterin  hM  l>een  foand  to  be 
preBent;  but  neither  by  this  nor  by  any  other  character  can  the  passage  of 
mucus  into  pus  be  determined. 

Milk. — The  peculiar  special  secretion  destined  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  young  is,  so  far  as  is  known,  Tory  much  the  same  in  flesh-eating  ani- 
mals and  in  those  which  live  ezclusiTely  on  Tegetable  food.  The  propor- 
tions of  the  constituents  may,  howcTer,  sometimes  differ  to  a  considerable 
extent.  The  specific  gravity  varies  from  1  018  to  1046.  It  will  be  seen 
hereafter  that  the  substances  present  in  milk  are  wonderfully  adapted  to 
the  office  of  providing  materials  for  the  rapid  growth  and  development  of 
the  animal  frame.  It  contains  an  azotised  matter,  casein  or  potassium  al- 
buminate, fatty  principles,  and  a  peculiar  sugar,  and  lastly,  various  salts, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  calcium  phosphate,  held  in  complete  solu- 
tion in  a  slightly  alkaline  liquid.  This  last  is  especially  important  to  a 
process  then  in  activity,  the  formation  of  bone. 

The  white,  and  almost  opaque,  appearance  of  mUk  is  an  optical  illusion : 
eiamined  by  a  microscope  of  even  moderate  power,  it  is  seen  to  consist  of 
a  perfectly  transparent  fluid,  in  which  float  about  numbers  of  transparent 
globules :  these  consist  of  fat,  surrounded  by  an  albuminous  envelope,  which 
can  be  broken  mechanically,  as  in  the  churning,  or  dissolved  by  the  chemi- 
cal action  of  caustic  potash,  after  which,  on  agitating  the  milk  with  ether, 
the  fat  can  be  dissolved.  • 

When  milk  is  suffered  to  remain  at  rest  some  hours  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  a  large  proportion  of  the  fst-globnles  collect  at  the 
surface  into  a  layer  of  cream;  if  this  be  now  removed  and  exposed  for  some 
time  to  strong  agitation,  the  fat-globules  coalesce  into  a  mass,  and  the  re- 
maining watery  liquid  is  expelled  from  between  them  and  separated.  The 
buiter  so  produced  must  be  thoroughly  washed  with  cold  water,  to  remove, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  last  traces  of  casein,  which  readily  putrefies,  and 
would  in  that  case  spoil  the  whole.     A  little  salt  is  usually  added. 

Ordinary  butter  still,  however,  contains  some  butter-milk,  and  when  in- 
tended for  keeping  should  be  clarified^  as  it  is  termed,  by  fusion.  The 
watery  part  then  subsides,  and  carries  with  it  the  residue  of  the  azotised 
matter.  The  flavor  is  unfortunately  somewhat  impaired  by  this  process. 
The  consistence  of  butter,  in  other  words,  the  proportions  of  solid  fat  and 
oletn,  is  dependent  upon  the  season,  or  more  probably  upon  the  kind  of 
food ;  in  summer  the  oily  portion  is  always  more  considerable  than  in  win- 
ter. The  volatile  odoriferous  principle  of  butter,  buiyrin,  has  been  already 
referred  to. 

The  casein  of  milk,  in  the  state  of  cheese,  is  in  many  countries  an  im- 
poHant  article  of  food.  The  milk  is  usually  heated  to  about49<'C.  (120^'  F.), 
and  coagulated  by  rtmut,  or  an  infusion  of  the  stomach  of  the  calf  in 
water:  the  curd  is  carefully  separated  by  a  sieve  from  the  whey,  mixed 
with  a  due  proportion  of  salt,  and  sometimes  some  coloring  matter,  and 
then  subjected  to  strong  and  increasing  pressure.  The  fresh  cheese  so 
prepared,  being  constantly  kept  cool  and  dry,  undergoes  a  particular  kind 
of  putrefkctive  fermentation,  very  little  understood,  by  which  principles 
are  venerated  which  communicate  a  particular  taste  and  odor.  The  good- 
ness of  cheese,  as  well  as  much  of  the  difference  of  flavor  perceptible  in 
different  samples,  depends  in  great  measure  upon  the  manipulation :  the 
best  kinds  conUiu  a  considerable  quantity  of  fat^  and  are  made  with  new 
milk  •  the  inferior  descriptions  are  made  with  skimmed  milk. 

Some  of  the  TarUr  tribes  prepare  a  kind  of  spirit  from  milk  by  suffering 
it  to  ferment,  with  frequent  agitation.  The  casein  converts  a  part  of  the 
milk>suear  into  lactic  acid,  and  another  part  into  grape-sugar,  which  in 
tarn  hecomes  converted  into  alcohoL  Mare's  mUk  is  said  to  answer  beUer 
for  this  purpose  than  that  of  tbe  cow. 
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In  A  fresh  state,  and  taken  from  a  healthy  animal,  milk  is  always  feebly 
alkaline.  When  left  to  itself,  it  very  soon  becomes  acid,  and  is  then  found 
to  contain  lactic  acid,  which  cannot  be  discoTered  in  the  fresh  milk.  The 
alkalinity  is  due  to  the  soda  which  holds  the  casein  in  solution.  In  this 
aoloble  form  casein  possesses  the  power  of  taking  up  and  retaining  a  very 
considerable  quantity  of  calcium  phosphate.  The  density  of  milk  varies 
exceedingly:  its  quality  usually  bears  an  inverse  ratio  to  its  quantity. 
From  an  analysis  of  cow-milk  in  the  fresh  statcby  Haidlen,*  the  following 
statement  of  its  composition  in  1000  parts  has  been  deduced : 


Water 

.     873  00 

Butter 

8000 

Casein 

.       48-20 

Milk-sugar 

Calcium  phosphate 

Magnesium     ** 

Iron                 ««.... 

48-90 
2-81 
0-42 
007 

Potassium  chloride     .         .        .        . 

1-44 

Sodium            **     . 

0-24 

Soda  in  combination  with  casein 

0-42 

100000 

Human  milk  is  remarkable  for  the  difficulty  with  which  it  coagulates :  it 
generally  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  sugar  than  cow-milk,  but  scarcely 
differs  in  other  respects. 


*  Annaleii  der  Chemitt  nod  Pharmacie,  xlr.  283. 
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OK  THE  ANDIAL  TEXTURES. 


NIBT0U8  BOBRAMOB;  OOHTRACnUI  8UB9TAN01;  KLAflTIO  TDBSUX;  BKDT. 


Nimvous  SvBSTAKOE. — The  bimin  and  nerres  eonUin  proUgon  (p.  803), 
eholeiUrin,  and  albuminous  matter.  In  the  watery  extract  are  foond  ere- 
atin,  urio  aold,  xanthine,  saroine,  inonte,  laetic  acid ;  in  the  ash,  snlphnrie 
and  phosphoric  salts,  especially  potassium  salts,  a  little  sodium  chloride, 
calcium  and  magnesium.  The  substance  yields  from  75  to  80  per  cent,  of 
water,  and  8  to  4  of  ash. 

CoMTBAOTiLi  SuBSTAMOS.  — This,  like  nerre  substance,  consists  of  many 
different  compounds.  It  contains  74  to  80  per  cent  water,  and  26  to  20 
•olid  constituents.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  syntonin,  Liebig's 
fibrin  of  flesh  (see  p.  705).  Casein,  albumin,  creatin,  hypoxanthine,  uric 
aeid,  and  fat  are  also  present.  The  solid  constituents  contain  4  to  5  per 
cent  of  ash.  Potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  sulphuric,  phosphoric,  and 
hydrochlorio  acids  are  present. 

Elastic  Tissvb  ;  Ssnr. — The  tendons  and  skin  consist  also  of  many  dif- 
ferent substances.  Of  these  elastin  (see  p.  802)  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able. A  cellular  tissue,  which  rields  gelatin  when  long  boiled,  is  another 
constituent  These  two  principles  combine  with  tauiic  acid,  forming 
leather. 

The  principle  of  tanning,  of  such  great  practical  Talue,  is  easily  ex- 
plained.   When  the  skin  of  an  animal,  carefully  deprived  of  hair,  fat,  and 
other  impurities,  is  immersed  in  a  dilute  solution  of  tannic  acid,  the  cellu- 
lar and  elastic  tissues  gradually  combine  with  that  substance  as  it  pene- 
trates inwards,  forming  a  perfectly  insoluble  compound,  which  resists  pu- 
trefaction completely :  this  is  leather.     In  practice,  lime-water  is  used  for 
cleansing  and  preparing  the  skin,  and  an  infusion  of  oak-bark,  or  some- 
times catechu,  or  other  astringent  matter,  as  the  source  of  tannic  acid. 
The  process  itself  is  necessarily  a  slow  one,  as  dilute  solutions  only  can  be 
safely  used.    Of  late  years,  however,  various  contrivances,  some  of  which 
show  great  ingenuity,  have  been  adopted,  with  more  or  less  success,  for 
quickening  the  operation.     All  leather  is  not  tanned:  glove  leather  is 
dressed  with  alum  and  common  salt,  and  afterwards  treated  with  a  prepa- 
ration of  the  yolks  of  eggs,  which  contain  an  albuminous  matter  and  a 
yellow  oil.    Leather  of  this  kind  still  yields  a  sise  by  the  action  of  boiling 
water. 

BoHBS.— At  the  age  of  21  years  the  weight  of  the  skeleton  is  to  that 
of  the  whole  body  as  10-5  to  100  in  man,  and  as  8-5  to  IW  in  woman,  the 
weight  of  the  body  being  about  125  or  180  lbs.  Bones  are  constructed  of 
organic  matter  called  ossein,  which  yields  gelatin  on  boiling,  and  is  made 
sUff  by  insoluble  earthy  salts,  of  which  calcium  phosphate,  JPOJ,Ca^'„  is 
the  most  abundant  The  proportions  of  earthy  and  animal  matter  vary 
very  much  with  the  kind  OJh^m^aA  with  the  age  of  the  individual,  as 
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will  be  seen  in  the  following  table,  in  which  the  oorresponding  bones  of  an 
Adult  and  of  a  still-bom  child  are  compared : 

Aduu.  Child. 


Inorgaiiio 
matter. 

Organic 
mattar. 

Inorganic 
matter. 

Organic 
matter. 

Femur 

62-49 

87-51 

67-61 

42-49 

Uumerus    . 

68.02 

86-98 

5808 

41-92 

RadioB 

60-51 

89-49 

56-50 

48-50 

Os  temporum    . 

68-50 

8650 

55-90 

4410 

Costa.      .      . 

57  49 

42-51 

68-76 

46-26 

The  bones  of  the  adnlt  are  constantly  richer  in  earthy  salts  than  those  of 
the  infant. 

The  following  complete  comparative  analysis  of  human  and  ox  bones  is 
due  to  Benelins: 

Anilnal  matter  soluble  by  boiling   . 
Vascular  substance    .... 
Calcium  phosphate,  with  a  little  ) 

calcium  fluoride       •        .     j  * 
Calcium  carbonate     .... 
Magnesium  phosphate 
8o&,  and  a  little  common  salt    . 

100-00         lOOOO 

The  teeth  have  a  very  similar  composition,  but  contain  less  organic  mat- 
ter :  their  texture  is  much  more  solid  and  compact.  The  enamel  does  not 
contain  more  than  2  or  8  per  cent,  of  animal  matter,  whilst  81  to  88  per 
cent,  of  calcium  phosphate  with  7  or  8  per  cent,  of  carbonate  are  present ; 
and  more  calcium  fluoride  than  in  the  bones. 


Hunan  bonei. 

Oxbonei. 

82-17  \ 
1-18/ 

88-80 

.      68-04 

67-85 

11-80 
116 
1-20 

886 
2-06 
8-46 

ON  CHEMICAL  FUNCTIONS  IN  ANIliALS. 


BISPI&AnON,  DIGnnON,  NUTRmON. 


Rbspibatioii.  —  The  simplesi  riew  that  can  be  taken  of  a  Tespiratory 
organ  in  an  air-breathing  animal,  is  that  of  a  little  membranous  bag,  satu- 
rated with  moisture,  and  containing  air,  over  the  surface  of  which  mean- 
der minute  blood-vessels,  whose  contents,  during  the  passage,  are  thus 
subjected  to  the  chemical  action  of  the  air,  through  the  substance  of  the 
membranes,  and  in  Tirtue  of  the  solubility  of  the  gaseous  matfer  itself  in 
the  water  with  which  the  membranes  are  imbued.  In  some  of  the  lower 
classes  of  animals,  where  respiration  is  sluggish  and  inactire,  these  air- 
cells  are  few  and  larger ;  but  in  the  higher  kinds  they  are  minute,  and 
greatly  multiplied  in  number,  in  order  to  gain  extent  of  surface,  each  com- 
municating with  the  external  air  by  the  windpipe  and  its  ramifications. 

Respiration  is  performed  by  the  agency  of  the  muscles  which  lie  between 
and  about  the  ribs,  and  by  the  diaphragm.  In  an  ordinary  respiration, 
from  22  to  48  cubic  inches  of  air  are  thrown  out.  It  has  been  said  that  as 
little  as  8  and  as  much  as  100  cubic  inches  haye  been  expired.  By  a  forced 
effort,  ordinarily  trom  60  to  60  cubic  inches  are  expelled,  and  after  a  Aill 
inspiration  possibly  from  100  to  800  cubic  inches  may  be  expired.  Etcu 
then  the  lungs  are  not  emptied  of  air.  The  residual  quantity  may  be  esti- 
mated at  from  40  to  260  cubic  inches.  After  an  ordinary  expiration  a  fur- 
ther quantity  of  air,  amounting  to  from  77  to  170  cubic  inches,  may  be 
expired,  and  after  an  ordinary  inspiration,  by  the  deepest  sigh,  from  119 
to  200  more  cubic  inches  may  be  drawn  into  the  lungs.  Usually  about  15 
respirations  are  made  in  a  minute :  the  number,  howe?er,  even  in  health, 
Taries  from  9  to  20. 

The  expired  air  is  found  to  haTe  undergone  a  remarkable  change :  it  is 
,  loaded  with  aqueous  Tapor,  while  a  Tery  large  proportion  of  oxygen  has 
disappeared,  and  its  place  been  supplied  by  carbon  dioxide,  air  once 
breathed  containing  enough  of  that  gas  to  extinguish  a  taper.  The  quan- 
tity of  this  gas  is  very  liable  to  Tariation;  usually  ftrom  8*8  to  6*2  per 
cent,  of  carbon  dioxide  is  found  to  be  present ;  when  the  respirations  are 
few,  the  carbon  dioxide  is  greatest,  when  many,  least:  thus  with  6  respi- 
rations per  minute,  6  6  per  cent,  has  been  found :  with  48  respirations, 
2*9  per  cent.  A  full  meal,  cold  weather,  and  increased  barometric  pres- 
sure, increase  the  carbon  dioxide.  Heat,  alcohol,  tea,  and  diminished  pres- 
sure, lessen  the  carbon  dioxide ;  age  and  sex  produce  definite  effects.  It 
appears  most  probable  that  nitrogen  in  small  quantities  is  exhaled. 

Whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  attending  the  investigation  of  these  sub- 
jects,— and  difficulties  there  are,  as  the  discrepant  resulta  of  the  experi- 
ments proTC,  —  one  thing  is  clear:  namely,  that  quantities  of  hydrogen 
and  carbon  are  daily  oxidiied  in  the  body  by  the  free  oxygen  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  their  products  expelled  from  the  system  in  the  shape  of  water 
and  carbon  dioxide.  Now,  if  it  be  true  that  the  heat  developed  in  the  act 
of  combination  is  a  constant  quantity,  and  no  proposition  appears  more 
reasonable,  part  or  all  of  the  high  temperature  of  the  body  must  be  the 
result  of  this  exertion  of  chemical  force. 
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The  oxidation  of  combustible  matter  in  the  blood  is  effected  in  the  capil- 
laries of  the  whole  body,  not  in  the  lungs,  the  temperature  of  which  scarcely 
exceeds  that  of  the  other  parts.  The  oxygen  of  the  air  is  taken  up  in  the 
lungs,  and  carried  by  the  blood  to  the  distant  capillary  ressels ;  by  the  aid 
of  which,  secretions,  and  all  the  mysterious  functions  of  animal  life,  are 
undoubtedly  performed:  here  the  eanUmttion  takes  place,  although  how  this 
happens,  and  what  the  exact  nature  of  the  combustible  may  be,  beyond  the 
simple  fact  of  its  containing  carbon  and  hydrogen,  yet  remains  a  matter 
of  conjecture.  The  carbon  dioxide  produced  is  held  in  solution  by  the  now 
Tonous  blood,  and  probably  confers,  in  great  measure,  upon  the  latter  its 
dark  color  and  deleterious  action  upon  the  nervous  system.  Once  more 
poured  into  the  heart,  and  by  that  organ  driven  into  the  second  set  of  capil- 
laries bathed  with  atmospheric  air,  this  carbon  dioxide  is  conveyed  out- 
wards, through  the  wet  membrane,  by  a  kind  of  false  ckfftuion,  constantly 
observed  under  such  circumstances  ;  while  at  the  same  time  oxygen  is,  by 
similar  means,  carried  inwards,  and  the  blood  resumes  its  bright-red  color, 
and  its  capability  of  supporting  life  Much  of  this  oxygen  is,  no  doubt, 
simply  dissolved  in  the  serum.  The  hsBmoglobin  of  the  corpuscles,  becom- 
ing oxyhnmoglobin  in  the  arteries,  acts  as  a  carrier  of  another  portion 
(p.  798).  Mulder  considers  the  fibrin  to  act  in  the  same  manner,  being 
true  fibrin  in  the  veins,  and,  in  part  at  least,  oxidiied  in  the  arteries. 

It  would  be  very  desirable  to  show,  if  possible,  that  the  quantity  of  com- 
bustible matter  daily  burned  in  the  body  is  adequate  to  the  production  of 
the  heating  effects  observed.  Something  has  been  done  with  respect  to 
the  carbon.  Comparison  of  the  quantities  and  composition  of  the  food  con- 
sumed by  an  individual  in  a  given  time,  and  of  the  excretions,  shows  an 
excess  of  carbon  in  the  former  over  the  latter,  amounting,  in  some  cases, 
according  to  Liebig's  high  estimate,*  to  14  ounces :  the  whole  of  which  is 
thrown  off  in  the  state  of  carbon  dioxide,  Arom  the  lungs  and  skin,  in  the 
space  of  twenty-four  hours.  This  statement  applies  to  the  case  of  healthy, 
vigorous  men,  much  employed  in  the  open  air,  and  supplied  with  abundance 
of  nutritious  food.  Females,  and  persons  of  weaker  habits,  who  follow  in- 
door pursuits  in  warm  rooms,  consume  a  much  smaller  quantity :  their  res- 
piration is  less  energetic,  and  the  heat  generated  less  in  amount.  Those 
who  inhabit  very  cold  countries  are  well  known  to  consume  enormous  quan- 
tities of  food  of  a  fatty  nature,  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  which  are, 
without  doubt,  chiefly  employed  in  the  production  of  animal  heat.  These 
people  live  by  hunting:  the  muscular  exertion  required  quickens  and 
deepens  the  breathing;  while,  from  the  increased  density  of  the  air,  a 
greater  weight  of  oxygen  is  taken  into  the  lungs,  and  absorbed  into  the 
blood  at  each  inspiration.  In  this  manner  the  temperature  of  the  body  is 
kept  up,  notwithstanding  the  piercing  external  cold :  a  most  marvellous 
adjustment  of  the  nature  of  the  food,  and  even  of  the  inclinations  and  ap- 
petite of  the  man,  to  the  circamstanoes  of  his  existence,  enable  him  to  bear 
with  impunity  an  atmospheric  temperature  which  would  otherwise  injure 
him. 

The  carbon  consumed  in  respiration  in  one  day,  by  a  horse  moderately 
fed,  amounted,  in  a  valuable  experiment  of  M.  Boussingault,f  to  79  ounces ; 
that  consumed  by  a  cow  to  71  ounces.  The  determination  was  made  in  the 
manner  just  mentioned,  vis.,  by  comparing  the  quantity  and  composition 
of  the  food. 

New  and  very  important  experiments  on  respiration  have  been  made  in 
Munich  by  Drs.  Pettenkofer  and  Voit. 

The  apparatus  was  large  enough  to  allow  a  man  to  breathe  and  move  as 
in  an  ordinary  dwelling-room  for  twenty-four  hours  at  least.     The  air 

*  Animal  Chemiatry.  p.  14. 
t  Annalea  d«  Ghiraie,  vol.  IzxI.  pp.  186  and  1S7. 
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could  be  ebftoged  to  the  ezteni  of  fh>ni  fifkoen  to  wwenij-fiwe  cable  meters 
«n  hour:  the  chemieal  difference  between  the  air  that  .went  in  and  that 
which  came  out  was  determined. 

The  King  of  Bavaria  gave  about  $8000  for  the  construction  of  the  appa- 
ratus, and  it  acted  so  well  that  the  quantity  of  carbon  and  of  hydrogen  in 
a  stearin  candle  burnt  in  the  apparatus  could  be  determined  as  acooratelj 
by  the  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  and  water  produced  as  by  an  organic 
analysis. 

A  dog  and  a  man  were  experimented  on.  In  the  dog  the  amount  of  car- 
bon dioxide  expired  was  least  after  ten  days  of  hunger;  when  a  full  diet 
of  flesh  and  fat  was  taken,  three  times  as  much  carlKin  dioxide  was  pro- 
duced. The  urea  was  increased  twenty-two  times  as  much  as  during  star- 
Tation. 

In  man  not  quite  one-third  more  carbon  dioxide  was  produced  when  full 
diet  was  taken  than  was  found  during  starration. 

From  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  and  urea  formed  when  animal  food 
alone  was  taken,  it  appears  that  some  fatty  matter  must  be  produced  and 
retained  in  the  system. 

Starch  and  sugar  diet  do  not  appear  to  cause  a  deposit  of  fat  directly, 
though  they  may  do  so  indirectly. 

Careftil  determination  of  the  amount  and  composition  of  the  food  and 
oxygen  consumed  led  to  the  belief  that  hydrogen  and  li^t  carburetted 
hydrogen  (CH^)  were  giren  off  in  respiration.  This  is  fuUy  confirmed  by 
these  experimente.  It  follows  from  this  important  fact,  first,  thai  the  car- 
bon dioxide  produced  cannot  be  looked  on  as  the  measure  of  the  amount 
of  oxygen  taken  from  the  air,  and  secondly,  that  hydrogen  cannot  be  as- 
sumed to  be  oxidiied  in  the  body  in  preference  to  carbon. 

In  a  paper  read  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Munich,  NoTcmber,  186d, 
the  authors  giro  their  latest  results.  They  find  that  the  proportion  of  car- 
bon dioxide  exhaled  to  oxygen  inhaled  is  much  greater  in  the  day  than  in 
the  night ;  with  perfect  rest  day  and  night,  nearly  twice  as  much ;  with 
active  motion  during  the  day,  nearly  three  times  as  much.  The  amount 
of  oxygen  taken  in  during  rest  by  day  is  only  half  as  much  as  is  taken 
in  at  night,  and  after  aotiTC  motion  the  amount  of  oxygen  taken  in  at 
night  is  still  more.  In  diabetes  the  proportion  of  carbon  dioxide  exhaled 
by  day  to  the  oxygen  inhaled  is  less  than  in  health ;  at  night  the  amount 
of  oxygen  inhaled  may  be  less  than  half  the  amount  that  would  be  inhaled 
in  health.  When  one-third  of  the  blood  consisted  of  white  globules,  the 
proportion  of  carbon  dioxide  exhaled  to  oxygen  inhaled  by  day  was  much 
less  than  in  health,  and  the  amount  of  oxygen  taken  in  at  night  was  OTcn 
less  than  is  taken  in  during  the  day. 

DioasTioN  AND  NuTBiTiON.  —  The  Tariotts  substances  of  which  the  food 
of  man  is  composed  must  become  finely  dirided  in  order  to  admit  of  their 
passage  into  the  blood.  In  the  process  of  fine  division  or  solution  different 
substances  undergo  different  changes  in  the  alimentary  canaL  We  learn 
nothing  by  saying  that  the  food  is  conrerted  into  chyme,  and  the  chyme  is 
changed  into  chyle ;  but  each  animal  and  vegetable  substance  must  be  con- 
sidered separately,  as  regards  the  changes  it  undergoes  when  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  different  fluids  which  constitute  the  saliva,  gastric  juice, 
bile,  pancreatic  juice,  and  intestinal  fluid. 

Shortly,  it  may  be  stated  that  mineral  substances,  when  exposed  to  these 
reagents,  are  but  little  changed. 

Hydrates  of  carbon,  as  cellulose,  gum,  starch,  sugar,  are  each  acted  on 
differently  by  different  secretions ;  thus  cellulose  and  gum  are  probably 
not  changed.  Starch,  by  the  action  of  the  saliva  and  pancreatic  fluid,  be- 
comes dextrin  and  glucose.  JJliMUfltt  !•  changed  by  gastric  juice  and 
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lie«t  into  glucose,  and  all  sugars  are  ultimately  changed  hj  the  intestinal 
fluid  and  heat  into  acids. 

Fat  is  unchanged  by  the  saliva  and  gastric  juice ;  but  the  bile,  the  pan« 
crcatio  and  intestinal  fluid,  change  the  fat  into  a  finely  diyided  emulsion, 
but  efleot  no  perfect  solution. 

Albuminous  substances,  as  albumin,  fibrin,  casein,  globulin,  undergo 
sabdiTision  and  solution  chiefly  in  the  stomach.  Each  of  these  substances 
18  chemically  changed  in  the  process  of  solution  by  the  gastric  Juice  (p.  797) 
into  corresponding  peptones.  The  rate  of  change  and  of  solution  depends 
on  the  mechanical  subdiTision  as  well  as  on  the  chemical  properties  of  the 
different  substances  acted  on. 

Gelatinous  substances  are  changed  chemically  by  the  gastric  juice,  and 
thereby  lose  the  property  of  gelatinising  when  cold.  But  this  change  is 
not  requisite  to  their  solution,  which  occurs  so  readily  that  these  sub- 
stances  can  often  be  taken  as  food  when  albuminous  substances  would  re- 
main in  the  stomach  undissoWed. 

The  constant  and  unceasing  waste  of  the  animal  body  in  the  process  of 
respiration,  and  in  the  various  secondary  changes  therewith  connected, 
necessitates  an  equally  constant  repair  and  renewal  of  the  whole  frame  by 
the  deposition  or  organization  of  matter  from  the  blood,  which  is  thus 
gradually  impoverished.  To  supply  this  deficiency  of  solid  material  in  the 
circulating  fluid  is  the  office  of  the  food.  The  striking  contrast  which  at 
first  appears  in  the  nature  of  the  food  of  the  two  great  classes  of  animals, 
the  vegetable  feeders  and  the  carnivorous  races,  diminishes  greatly  on 
close  examination :  it  will  be  seen  that,  so  far  as  the  materials  of  blood,  or, 
in  other  words,  those  devoted  to  the  repair  and  sustenance  of  the  body  it- 
self, are  concerned,  the  process  is  the  same.  In  a  flesh-eating  animal  great 
simplicity  is  observed  in  the  construction  of  the  digestive  organs;  the 
stomach  is  a  mere  enlargement  of  the  short  and  simple  alimentary  canal ; 
and  the  reason  is  plain :  the  food  of  the  creature,  flesh,  is  absolutely  iden- 
tical in  composition  with  its  own  blood,  and  with  the  body  that  blood  is 
destined  to  nourish.  In  the  stomach  it  undergoes  mere  solution,  being 
brought  into  a  state  fitted  for  absorption  by  the  lacteal  vessels,  by  which 
it  is  nearly  all  taken  up,  and  at  once  conveyed  into  the  blood :  the  excre- 
ments of  such  animals  are  little  more  than  the  comminuted  bones,  feathers, 
hair,  and  other  matters  which  refuse  to  dissolve  in  the  stomach.  The  same 
condition,  that  the  food  employed  for  nourishment  of  the  body  must  have 
the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  chemical  composition  as  the  body  itself,  is 
really  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  animals  that  live  exclusively  on  vegetable 
substances.  It  has  been  shown  *  that  certain  of  the  aiotised  principles  of 
plants,  which  often  abound,  and  are  never  altogether  absent,  have  a  chem- 
ical composition  and  assemblage  of  properties  which  assimilate  them  in 
the  closest  manner,  and  it  is  believed  even  identify  them,  with  the  asotiied 
principles  of  the  animal  body :  vegetable  albumin,  fibrin,  and  casein  are 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  bodies  of  the  same  name  extracted 
from  blood  and  milk. 

If  a  portion  of  wheaten  flour  be  made  into  a  paste  with  water,  and  cau- 
tiously washed  on  a  fine  metallic  sieve,  or  in  a  cloth,  a  grayish,  adhesive, 
elastic,  insoluble  substance  will  be  left,  called  ffluten  or  glutm,  and  a  milky 
liquid  will  pass  through,  which  by  a  few  hours'  rest  becomes  clear  by  de- 
positing a  quantity  of  starch.  If  now  this  liquid  be  boiled,  it  becomes 
again  turbid  from  the  production  of  a  flocculent  precipitate,  which,  when 
collected,  washed,  dried,  and  purified  from  fat  by  boiling  with  ether,  is 
found  to  have  the  same  composition  as  animal  albumin.  The  glutin  itself 
is  a  mixture  of  true  vegetable  fibrin,  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  peculiar 
asotized  matter  called  gliadin,  to  which  its  adhesive  properties  are  due. 

*  JAMQy  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  zzxix.  129. 
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The  gliadin  may  be  eztrMied  hj  boiling  alcohol,  together  with  a  thiek, 
fluid  oil,  which  la  separable  by  ether:  it  is  gluey  and  adheslTe,  quite  in- 
soluble in  water,  and  when  dry,  hard  and  translucent  like  horn ;  it  dia- 
soWes  readily  in  dilute  caustic  alkali,  and  also  in  acetic  acid.  The  fibrin 
of  other  grain  is  unaccompanied  by  gliadin :  barley  and  oatmeal  yield  no 
glutin,  but  inadherent  filaments  of  nearly  pure  fibrin. 

Vegetable  albumin  in  a  soluble  state  abounds  in  the  Juice  of  many  soft 
succulent  plants  used  for  food :  it  may  be  extracted  from  potatoes  by  ma- 
cerating the  sliced  tubers  in  cold  water  containing  a  little  sulphnric  acid. 
It  coagulates  when  heated  to  a  temperature  dependent  upon  the  degree  of 
concentration,  and  cannot  be  distinguished  when  in  this  state  from  boiled 
white  of  egg  in  a  dirided  condition. 

Almonds,  peas,  beans,  and  many  of  the  oily  seeds,  contain  a  principle 
which  bears  the  most  striking  resemblance  to  the  casein  of  milk.  When  a 
solution  of  this  substance  is  heated,  no  coagulation  occurs,  but  a  skin  forms 
on  the  surface,  just  as  with  boiled  milk.  It  is  coagulable  by  alcohol,  and 
by  acetic  acid,  the  last  being  a  character  of  importance.  Such  a  solution, 
mixed  with  a  little  sugar  —  an  emulsion  of  sweet  almonds,  for  instance  — 
and  left  to  itself,  soon  becomes  sour  and  curdy,  and  exhales  an  offensiTe 
smell :  it  is  then  found  to  contain  lactic  acid. 

All  these  substances  dissoWe  in  caustic  potash,  with  production  of  a 
small  quantity  of  alkaline  sulphide:  the  filtered  solution  mixed  with  ex- 
cess of  acid  gires  precipitates  of  protein. 

The  following  is  the  composition  in  100  parts  of  Tcgetable  albumin  and 
fibrin :  it  will  Ira  seen  that  they  agree  Tery  closely  with  the  results  before 

giren: 

Altramin.  Fibrin. 

Carbon 55  01  54-60 

Hydrogen 7-23  7-80 

Nitrogen         .        .        .        .        .         .     15-92  15  81 

Oxygen,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus               21*84  22-29 

100-00  10000 

The  composition  of  Tegetable  casein,  or  Uffumin^  has  not  been  so  well 
made  out :  so  much  discrepancy  appears  in  the  analyses  as  to  lead  to  the 
supposition  that  different  substances  have  been  operated  upon. 

The  great  bulk,  however,  of  the  solid  portion  of  the  food  of  the  herbi- 
Tora  consists  of  bodies  which  do  not  contain  nitrogen,  and  therefore  can- 
not yield  sustenance  in  the  manner  described :  some  of  these,  as  Tegetable 
fibre  or  lignin,  and  waxy  matter,  pass  unaltered  through  the  alimentary 
canal ;  others,  as  starch,  sugar,  gum,  and  perhaps  vegetable  fat,  are  alh- 
sorbed  into  the  system,  and  afterwards  disappear  entirely :  they  are  sup- 
posed to  contribute  very  largely  to  the  production  of  animal  heat. 

On  these  principles,  Liebig*  made  the  now  doubtfUl  distinction  between 
what  he  terms  plattk  eUmenU  of  nutrition  and  elements  of  retpiration,     la  the 

former  class  he  placed  — 

Vegetable  fibrin. 
Vegetable  albumin. 
Vegetable  casein, 
Animal  flesh, 
Blood. 


To  the  latter: 

Fat, 
Starch, 
Gum, 
Cane-8ugar» 


Grai>e-8ngar, 
Milk-sugar, 
Pectin, 
Aloohol? 
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Wh«n  the  muscuUr  moTementB  of  a  healthy  animal  are  restrained,  a 
genial  temperature  kept  up,  and  an  ample  supply  of  food  containing  much 
amylaceous  or  oily  matter  given,  an  accumulation  of  fat  in  the  system  rap- 
idly takes  place :  this  is  well  seen  in  the  case  of  stall-fed  cattle.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  food  is  deficient,  and  much  exercise  is  taken,  emaciation 
results.  These  eifeota  are  ascribed  to  differences  in  the  activity  of  the 
respiratory  function :  in  the  first  instance,  the  heat-food  is  supplied  faster 
than  it  is  consumed,  and  hence  accumulates  in  the  form  of  fat;  in  the 
second,  the  conditions  are  reversed,  and  the  creature  is  kept  in  a  state  of 
leanness  by  its  rapid  consumption.  The  fat  of  an  animal  appears  to  be  a 
provision  of  Nature  for  the  maintenance  of  life  during  a  certain  period 
nnder  circumstances  of  privation. 

The  origin  of  fat  in  the  animal  body  was  at  one  time  the  subject  of  much 
discnusion*  On  the  one  hand  it  was  contended  that  satisfactory  evidence 
exists  of  the  conversion  of  starch  and  saccharine  substances  into  fat,  by 
separation  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  the  change  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  vinous  fermentation ;  it  was  argued  on  the  other  side,  that  oily  or  fatty 
matter  is  invariably  present  in  the  food  supplied  to  the  domestic  animals, 
and  that  this  fat  is  merely  absorbed  and  deposited  in  the  body  in  a  slightly 
modified  state.  The  question  has  been  decided  in  favor  of  the  first  of  these 
views,  which  was  enunciated  by  Liebig,  by  the  very  chemist  who  formerly 
advocated  the  second  opinion.  By  a  series  of  very  beautifiil  experiments, 
MM.  Dumas  and  Milne  Edwards  proved  that  bees  exclusively  feeding  upon 
sugar  were  bUU  capable  of  producing  wax,  which  is  known  to  be  a  veri- 
table fat. 

The  food  of  animals,  or  rather  that  portion  of  the  food  which  is  destined 
to  the  repair  and  renewal  of  the  Arame  itself,  is  thus  seen  to  consist  of  sub- 
stances identical  in  composition  with  the  body  it  is  to  nourish,  or  requir- 
ing but  little  chemical  change  to  become  so. 

The  chemical  phenomena  observed  in  the  animal  system  resemble  so 
far  those  produced  out  of  the  body  by  artificial  means,  that  they  are  all,  or 
nearly  all,  so  far  as  is  known,  changes  in  a  descending  series.  Albumin 
and  fibrin  are  probably  more  complex  compounds  than  gelatin  or  the  mem- 
brane which  furnishes  it :  this,  in  turn,  has  a  far  greater  complexity  of 
constitution  than  urea,  which  contains  most  of  the  aiotiied  matter  that  is 
rejected  from  the  body.  The  animal  lives  by  the  assimilation  into  its  own 
substance  of  the  most  complex  and  elaborate  products  of  the  organic  king- 
dom ;  —  products  which  are,  and,  apparently,  can  only  be,  formed  under 
the  influence  of  vegetable  life. 

The  existence  of  the  plant  is  maintained  in  a  manner  strikingly  dissimi- 
lar:— the  food  supplied  to  vegetables  is  wholly  inorganic ;  the  carbon  di- 
oxide and  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere ;  the  water  which  falls  as  rain,  or  is 
deposited  as  dew ;  the  minute  traces  of  ammoniacal  vapor  present  in  the 
air;  the  alkali  and  saline  matter  extracted  from  the  soil; — such  are  the 
substances  which  yield  to  plants  the  elements  of  their  growth.  That  green 
healthy  vegetables  do  possess,  under  circumstances  to  be  mentioned  imme- 
diately, the  property  of  decomposing  carbon  dioxide  absorbed  by  their 
leaves  from  the  air,  or  conveyed  thither  in  solution  through  the  medium 
of  their  ro^,  is  a  fact  positively  proved  by  direct  experiment,  and  ren- 
dered certain  by  considerations  of  a  very  stringent  kind.  To  effect  this 
very  remarkable  decomposition,  the  influence  of  light  is  indispensable ;  the 
diffused  light  of  day  suffices  in  some  degree,  but  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
greatly  exalt  the  activity  of  the  process.  The  carbon  separated  in  this 
manner  is  retained  in  the  plant  in  union  with  the  elements  of  water,  with 
which  nitrogen  is  also  sometimes  associated,  while  the  oxygen  is  thrown 
off  into  the  air  from  the  leaves  in  a  pure  and  gaseous  condition. 
The  effect  of  ammoniacal  salts  upon  the  growth  of  plants  is  so  remark- 
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able  u  to  leave  litUe  room  for  doubt  eoneemiiig  the  peeuliftr  ftmeUoiu  of 
tbe  aminonU  diieoTered  in  tbe  air.  Plants  whioh  in  their  euUiTated  staia 
eontain,  and  ooniequently  require,  a  larger  supply  of  nitrogen,  as  wheal, 
and  the  cereals  in  general,  are  found  to  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  appli* 
cation  to  the  land  of  such  substances  as  putrefied  urine,  which  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate,  or  of  fuano,  which  is 
the  partially  decomposed  dung  of  birds,  found  in  immense  quantities  oo 
some  of  the  barren  islets  of  the  western  coast  of  South  America^  as  that 
of  Peru.  More  recently,  similar  deposits  haye  been  found  on  the  coast  of 
Southern  Africa.  The  guano  now  imported  into  England  fiwm  theoe  locali- 
ties is  usually  a  soft,  brown  powder,  of  Tarious  shades  of  color.  White 
specks  of  bone-earth,  and  sometimes  masses  of  saline  matter,  may  be  found 
in  it.  That  which  is  most  recent,  and  probably  most  Taluable  as  manure, 
often  contains  undecomposed  uric  acid,  besides  much  ammonium  oxalate 
or  chloride,  alkaline  phosphates,  and  other  salts:  it  has  a  meet  offensiTe 
odor.  The  specimens  taken  from  older  deposits  haTO  but  little  smell,  are 
darker  in  color,  contain  no  uric  acid,  and  much  less  ammoniaeal  salt;  the 
chief  components  are  bone-earth,  a  peculiar  dark-colored  orgamo  matter, 
and  soluble  inorganic  salts.     (See  also  p.  724). 

Upon  the  memben  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  thus  dcTolTes  the  duty  of 
building  up,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  inorganic  constituents  of  the  atmos- 
phere,— the  carbon  dioxide,  the  water,  and  the  ammonia, — the  numeroos 
complicated  organic  principles  of  the  perfect  plant,  many  of  which  are 
afterwards  destined  to  become  the  food  of  animals,  and  of  man.  The  ehem- 
istry  of  Tegetable  life  is  essentially  a  process  of  reduction  caused  by  the 
action  of  li^t,  but  the  mode  in  which  this  is  eifected  is  at  present  by  no 
means  made  out.  One  thing,  howeyer,  is  manifest,  namely,  the  wmiderfiil 
relations  between  the  two  orders  of  organised  beings,  in  virtue  of  which 
the  rejected  and  reAise  matter  of  the  one  is  made  to  constitute  the  essen- 
tial and  indispensable  food  of  the  other.  While  the  animal  Utcb,  it  exhales 
incessantly  from  its  lungs,  and  often  firom  its  skin,  carbon  dioxide ;  when 
it  dies,  the  soft  parts  of  the  body  undergo  a  series  of  chemical  changes  of 
degradatian,  which  terminate  in  the  production  of  carbon  dioxide,  water, 
ammonium  carbonate,  and,  perhaps,  other  products  in  small  quantity. 
These  are  taken  up  by  a  fresh  generation  of  plants,  which  may  in 
turn  serre  for  food  to  another  race  of  animals. 
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HYDROMETER  TABLES. 


ooMPAXiaoii  ot  >HB  Diokiaa  or  baoke's  btdeoxbtbb  with  thb  bbai. 

sPBOirio  qbatitus. 


• 

1.  Fw  Liquid9  heavier  than  Water, 

Degrees. 

Bpeciflo 
Qravity. 

Degrees. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

Degrees. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

0 

1000 

26 

1-206 

52 

1-620 

1 

1007 

27 

1-216 

58 

1-635 

2 

1013 

28 

1-226 

64 

1-651 

3 

1020 

29 

1-235 

55 

1-567 

4 

1027 

80 

1-245 

56 

1-683 

5 

1034 

31 

1-256 

67 

1-600 

.6 

1041 

82 

1-267 

58 

1-617 

7 

1048 

33 

1-277 

69 

1-634 

8 

1056 

84 

1-288 

60 

1-662 

9 

1.063 

85 

1-299 

61 

1-670 

10 

1070 

36 

1-310 

62 

1-689 

11 

1078 

87 

1-321 

63 

1-708 

12 

1-086 

38 

1-333 

64 

1-727 

18 

1094 

39 

1-345 

65 

1-747 

14 

1-101 

40 

1-357 

66 

1-767 

15 

1109 

41 

1-369 

67 

1-788 

16 

1-118 

42 

1-381 

68 

1-809 

17 

1126 

43 

1-895 

69 

1-831 

18 

1134 

44 

1-407 

70 

1-854 

19 

1143 

45 

1-420 

71 

1-877 

20 

1-162 

46 

1-434 

72 

1-900 

21 

1160 

47 

1-448 

73 

1-944 

22 

1-169 

48 

1-462 

74 

1-949 

23 

1178 

49 

1-476 

76 

1-974 

24 

1-188 

60 

1-490 

76 

2-000 

26 

1-197 

61 

1-495 
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2.  Bammf9  EffdnmtUr  for  Liquids  Ughlir  than  Water, 


^ 

GnTity. 

Dii^i  iif. 

8p<x:ifle 
QraTlty. 

Degree*. 

Oraritj. 

10 

1000 

27 

0-896 

44 

0-811 

11 

0-993 

28 

0-890 

46 

O807 

12 

0-986 

29 

0-886 

46 

0-802 

18 

0-980 

80 

0-880 

47 

0-798 

14 

0-978 

81 

0-874 

48 

0-f94 

16 

0-967 

82 

0-869 

49 

0-789 

16 

0-960 

88 

0-864 

50 

0-786 

17 

0-964 

84 

0-859 

51 

0  781 

18 

0-948 

86 

0-854 

62 

0-777 

19 

0-942 

86 

0-849 

53 

0-773 

20 

0-936 

87 

0-844 

54 

0-768 

21 

0-930 

88 

0-839 

55 

0-764 

22 

0-924 

89 

0-834 

56 

0-760 

28 

0-918 

40 

0-830 

57 

0-767 

24 

0-918 

41 

0-826 

58 

0-753 

26 

0-907 

42 

0-820 

59 

0-749 

26 

0-901 

48 

0-816 

60 

0-746 

These  two  tables  are  od  the  authority  of  Francoeur ;  they  are  taken  from 
the  Handworterbuch  der  Chemie  of  Liebig,  Poggendorff,  and  Wohler.  Baum^'s 
hydrometer  is  very  commonly  used  on  the  Continent,  especially  for  liquids 
hearier  than  water.  For  lighter  liquids  the  hydrometer  of  Cartier  is  often 
employed  in  France.     Cartier's  degrees  differ  but  little  from  those  of  Bauro^. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  Twaddell's  hydrometer  is  a  good  deal  used  for 
dense  liquids.  This  instrument  is  so  graduated  that  the  real  specific  grav- 
ity can  be  deduced  by  an  extremely  simple  method  from  the  degree  of  the 
hydrometer;  namely,  by  multiplying  the  latter  by  6,  and  adding  1000;  the 
sum  is  the  specific  gravity,  water  being  1000.  Thus  10^  Twaddle  indicates 
a  specific  gravity  of  1060,  or  1  06 ;  90^*  Twaddell,  1450,  or  1-46. 

In  the  Customs  and  Excise,  Sikes*B  hydrometer  is  used. 
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WEIGHTS  AND   HEASUBES. 


480-0  JCTAioB  Troj  s  1  oi.  Troj. 

487-6  "  r=  1  01.  AToirdapoidfl. 

7000-0  ««  «  1  lb.  AToirdopoidfl. 

6760-0  "  =.1  lb.  Troj. 


1^0  impwifti  gallon  eontams  of  water  at  60®  (16*»-6C)  70,000-    grains. 

The  pint  (|  of  gallon) 8,760- 

Tke  flnid-oiinee  (^  of  pint) 487-6 

The  pint  equals  84-66  cubic  inches. 


« 
« 


The  Fren3h  kflc^tmnu  «  16,488-6  grains,  or  2-679  lb.  Troy.or 

2-205  lb.  aToirdupoids. 
The  ffrtammnu      =  16-4886  grains. 
**    ded^amme    a    1-5484      « 
**    cerUifframme  s=5   0-1548      ** 
'<    iiM%rafiMi«  «   0-0154      « 


fkt  wikin  of  France  =*  89-87     inches. 
•*   Aeimiin  =   8-987        •< 

•*    €mtmitre  =»   0-894        «« 

•«    millMAv  «   00894      «« 
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Alworotion  of  guei....l30, 160 

of  heat 101,  lOe 

Acetal ^ 087 

Acetaxnide 772 

Acetates,  metallic 007 

Acetic  add,  manaflKtare 

of 007 

etben 010 

oxide  or  anhydride. Oil 

Acetone 098 

determination  of  tapor- 

density  of. 450 

Acetonitrile 710 

Acetoealicyl ».  004 

Acetyl  chloride Oil 

Acid,  acetic 000 

acetamidobenzolc 087 

acetonic 000 

aconitic^ 070 

acrylic 027 

adipic 002 

alisaric 005 

allanturic 725 

allitaric » 727 

alloxanic 728 

alpha-orsellic 780 

alpha-tolaic « 039 

alphaxylic 039 

amalic 757 

amidacetic... 014 

amido-benxoie .080,  775 

amido-bntyric 017 

amidoK»proic 019 

amido-propionie 015 

amylacetic 020 

anchoic 003 

angelic 027 

anilic 784 

aniric 054 

anthranilic .770, 784 

antimonic 419 

arachidic 025 

arsenic 423 

•rsenions 423 

aspartic 779 

atropic 041 

auric 370 

barbituric 731 

benic  or  bebenic 025 

benzamidacetic 038 

benzilic 650 

benaoic. 033 

benxoglycolllc 038 

beta-oniellic 780 

bismuthic 428 

boric 208 

brassic 029 

bromacetiCM 013 

bromic 188 

bromo-barbituric 731 


Add :  PAOl 

bromo-bensoie 030 

bromo^phenisic 552 

bromo-propionic 015 

butyric 010 

cacodylic 705 

camphic 032 

campholic 031 

camphoric 004 

capric 620 

caproic 019 

caprylic 620 

carballylic 070 

carbamic .314,776 

carbazuUc 552 

carbocresylic 054 

carbolic 550 

carbonic 166,048 

liquefaction  of. 00, 167 

carbothymolic 655 

carbohydroquinonic 068 

carminio 787 

cerotic 625 

chelidonic 090 

chloracetic 012 

chlorbydric 181 

chloric 180 

chlorobenzoic > 026 

chlorochromic 440 

chloronitric 184 

cbloronitroQS 184 

chlorophenesic 552 

chlorophenisic 552 

chloropropionic 015 

chlororhodic  804 

chlorous 185 

chlorovaleric 618 

cholic 812,813 

chololdlc... 812 

chromic. 439 

chrysammic 789 

chrysanilic 784 

chrysolepic 789 

chrysophanic 787 

cimScic 628 

cinnamic 440 

citmconic 004 

citric 678 

cobaltic - 408 

comenic 679 

convolTulinoleic 652 

coumaric 655 

creosotic 654 

creconlc 078 

crotonic 627 

cnmic 440 

cyanic 712 

cyanuric 713 

cymic 440 

damaluric 027 

damolic 627 

detoxallc 660 


Aeid:  paoi 

dextroracemic,    or 

dextrotartaric 674 

dialuric 731 

diamido-beuEoic 080,  775 

dibromacetic 013 

dibromobarbituric 731 

dichlurncetic 012 

diethylncetic 019 

diethylphosphoric 528 

diglycollic 644 

di-iodacetic 613 

dilactic 647 

dilituric    731 

dimethylacetic 616 

dinitrobenzoic 630 

dlaulphetholic 683 

disulphobenzolic 683 

di8nlphonietholic....Ji97,  682 

diHulpboDaphtholic 683 

ditartaric 677 

dithionic igg 

elaldic 629 

ellagic 073 

cquisetic 670 

erucic. 629 

erythric 070,785 

ethionic 518,683 

ethene-diglycoUic ... ......  562 

ethylacetic 610 

ethyl-carbamic 776 

ethylcrotonic 630 

ethyloxalic 661 

ethylphosphoric 528 

ethylsulphnric 520 

ethyltartaric 670 

euchroic 665 

eugetic » 668 

euxanthic 789 

evernic 605,  787 

excretolic 804 

ferric > 399 

formic 004 

formobrnzoic 054 

fulminic 714 

fnlminuric 710 

fnmaric 603 

gaTdic. 028 

gallic 670 

gallotannic 580,  672 

glyceric 667 

glycochollc 812 

glyoo-hyocholic 813 

glycollaraic 774 

glycolHc 614,  6U 

glyoxylic 666 

hcmipinic 073 

hippuric 637 

humic 585 

hydnntoic 725 

hydriodic 189 

hydrobemsoic 632 
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liyilrobromic 1S8 

liydrochlor.c   181 

bydrucynuic 701 

bydroffiTicyAnic. 709 

liydn>f(»rrooyiuilc. 7U8 

liydn>flttoric      19^ 

bydrofliKwilicic 210 

hydruselenic  205 

hydroaulphitcyaoJc.......  718 

hydro«uIphnric 200 

hydroMlaric   207 

faydtirilic 727,  731 

hyocbolic  ■ «•••••••••  814 

hyiHichlorona  184 

hypugteic  ....•  •••.•.•••■••~  628 

hypogallie    667 

byp(»pbcMphoroui 213 

hypoNulphuric 190 

bypoHulpharofU 190 

igatfiiric ~ M  756 

iiidinic ~.  784 

liMoliiiic   439,  660 

inosinic .759,  804 

iodacetic  -..  613 

iodic 190 

iaatic   783 

Isethionic ..^27,  683 

isobatyric ^.  616 

itopropylacetie 618 

itflconic    ~  664 

tHlapinuIeic (*52 
Aponic 673 
linic  6«0 

lactainic 775 

lactic .-  6U 

lanUuaric 727 

laniic 621 

lecouoric 935 

lepargylic  663 

leiicaroic  775 

leiidc    648 

levo-raconilc,  orlevo-tnr- 

tiirlc 674,  677 

llthlc 723 

liUiofolilc 814 

malamlc  77S 

ninlfic 663 

malic ~  6<i8 

malouic 661 

manganic 413 

maniiitic 681 

margaric .^^...  623 

mecoiiic <- 679 

meliitsic «. 626 

mellitic  6r>5 

meaaconic 664 

mcjwxnlic 726,  729 

metogallic 671 

mcUnUinonic 420 

metapoctic  688 

meUiphosphorIc 2s5 

mtrtostannie 392 

metliacrylic 630 

mothiunic 682 

mr<thylcarbamlc  776 

int'thylcrotonic 630 

methyl paroxy benzoic...  654 

mi'thvlanlphnrie 614 

molybdic 444 

monobromacf>tic  613 

monarhloracetic 612 

moringic 628 

made 681 

mnriatic.. — 181 

mycom6Uc...a.a....>..**«...  729 
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myrlttie 021 

royrrmic   680 

uaphtbalic 6*5 

Diobic 434 

nitric  158 

uitranitic  695 

Ditrubensoie 636 

iiitmcnmic 440 

nitn»pb«naaic 662 

nitrupbeneaic ~  552 

Dim*pbenisie 663 

nitrDphtballc...... 666 

nitrutoiuic 439 

nitrons 161 

oenatithie   ...~.. 620 

oeimntbyUc ~.  619 

oleic 628 

opiunic 673 

on«liiDic 065,  786 

orthuphoapboric ~  285 

oaiiiic 388 

oMmioaa ~  388 

oxalic (67 

oxaltirie 723 

oxamic 659,  777 

oxyt)«aEoic 663 

oxybotyric 567,  642 

oxy picric...... 789 

oxy«alicyIie 668 

oxysulpiiocariMunic 777 

palmitic 621 

panibanic .•  729 

IMralactic 645 

pnraoxybenxoic 652 

pnrapboifphoric 286 

paraaurbic 632 

paratartaric 677 

imrellic 786 

pwtic 688 

pelargonic 620 

liontathionic 200 

|)orcliloric   186 

porchromic 440 

periodic 194 

penuanganie  413 

pheoylcarbamlc 776 

phloretic 655 

phosphoric 214,  2f5 

glacial 214 

monobasic 285 

tribasic 285 

tetrabaaie 286 

pbosphoroiM 214 

pbo«phovinio .....'. 628 

phthalic    665 

physetoieic €28 

picric 563 

pimarie 700 

piuielic 6C2 

pinic 790 

piperie „ 668 

propionic 614 

protocatecbtilc 668 

prnssic - 701 

p/oudo-uric 730 

purpuric 732 

purr(«ie 789 

pyrocomenie 679 

pyrogaJlic 670,  671 

pyromeconlc 679 

pyromudc 682 

pynt))hoftpljoric 286 

pyroCirtaric  ., 661 

pyroterebic 627 

Pjruvic 661 
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quadrichlcroTalerie ......  618 

qiiiuic —  660 

quinonic 665 

quitioylic 665 

rac«iaic ~  677 

artificial  prodoction  of  677 

rbodisouic ^S 

ridiioleic 652 

roC((ri?jiK«  «•••»•••••••••«•«••••  ^km) 

mbiacic 7hS 

ruble 673 

riitic -.  620 

saccharic 6fiil 

salicylic .650,  663 

sallcylous 602 

sarcolactiu      644 

fi«bacjc  or  sebic 66S 

seleuliydric.......... ........  205 

•eleuic 205 

■elenioQS 204 

silidc   210 

Borbic 632 

stannic 391 

8t<<«iric ^ 623 

•lyphnlc 788 

aabcric  ........ 662 

succinic 662 

'sud<^ric 811 

Bulpliacetic 6S2 

sulpbumic  314 

sulphanixolic  ...............  561 

anipli-hydric 200 

Kulpbindigotic 782 

•ulphlndylic 7& 

■ulpbobenioic 663 

■ttlphobenxolic 683 

anlphocacodylic 766 

•nlphocarbamJc............  777 

snlphocarbonic 203 

sulpbocyanic 717 

aulphoglyceric 568 

BuIplioUgnic Sd3 

snipbomethyllc 514 

sulphonaphtbalic 683 

sulphorinic 526 

sulphuric 196 

sulphuroos 195 

sylvic 790 

tannic 671 

tantalic 633 

tartaric 673 

tartaric,  inactlTS 677 

tartralic 676 

Urtrelic 676 

tartrovinic ^ 676 

taurtxholic 812 

tauro-liyocbolic 814 

tellurhydric.:: ~  207 

telluric 207 

tdlurous 206 

terephtbalic 666 

tetrucblororaleric ......  61 8 

tetrathionic 190 

tbiacetlc 613 

tbionurie 729 

thiosulphuric..... ~.  l!J9 

tliyniotic 655 

tliyniyl-carbonic..........  655 

titanic ;  393 

toluic  6m8 

trichloracetic 612 

trichlorovaleric 618. 

trithionic 190 

tungstic 442 

ulmic  . 585 
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nramilie 730 

aric 723,  810 

oroxanic ~  725 

usnic  7^7 

YMlerianlc  or  Taleric.....  607 

Tanadic 4dO 

▼lolaric 731 

xanthic 661 

xylic 639 

Acida 133 

acrylic 620 

amic 314,  471 

aromatic.. ^ 633 

atomicity  uf 696 

Iwaicity  of. 282,  695 

fatty ~ 697 

iaoacryllc 629 

organic 460 

diatomic  and  bilmsic  666 
diatomic  and   mono- 

baaic 642 

hexatomic 681 

monatomic 640 

pvntutomic 680 

tetmtomic  671 

trintomic  and  bilNwic  668 
triatoroic  and  mono- 
basic      £66 

triatomic  and  tribaslc  669 

Aconitatea 670 

Acrolein 689 

Aconitine 760 

Actinism 96 

JEscuIetin 679 

Apsculin 679 

Allltiity,  chemical 239 

relationa  of  heat  to 241 

dispooing 240 

Air,  atmospheric 154 

Air-pnmp 37 

Air-thermometer 44 

Alanine 615,  751 

Albite 3;i7 

Albumin 793 

t«iit  for 80-2 

vef;cUble 824 

Albuminate 794 

Albnnilnons  principles....  793 
AlbnminouH    substances, 

coniculated 797 

Alcohol   615 

absolute 610 

allylic 644 

amylenie 656 

amylic 636 

anisic 664 

bensylic 648 

butylic 632 

eery  lie M3 

cctylic » 642 

cinnylic 654 

cresylic (63 

cym}'Iic 649 

ethalic 642 

ethcnic 656 

ethylic 616 

beptylic  640 

hcxylic biiO 

isopropylic -  631 

myricylic 643 

nonylic 642 

octylic >.  641 

phenylic 6.'0 

propenylic 567 

propylic 631 

71* 


Alcohol :  PA<ii 

quartylic 6^K2 

quiutenylic 669 

quintylic 636 

sexdvcylic 642 

sycocerylie 649 

xylylic 649 

Alcohol  bases 470 

Alcoholic  ammonias........  470 

Alcoholic  ojfidea 460 

Alcohol  radicals  468 

Alcohols,  generally 468 

aromatic 648 

primary,  secondary,  and 

tertiary 611 

and  ethvm,  diatomic 6»6 

hexatomic 572 

monatomic 610 

pentatomic 672 

polyethenic. 661 

tetratomic 571 

triatomic... 565 

Aldehyde,  acetic 681 

polymciic     modifica- 
tions of 687 

acrylic 6S0 

anisic » 695 

benzoic 090 

cinnomic 691 

cumlc 691 

formic r-88 

salicylic 61»2 

sycocerylie 691 

tolulc  eiK) 

Aldehyde-ammonia f87 

A  Ulehy de-resin 687 

Aldehydes .470,  6^3 

from   monatomic   alco- 
hols   684 

diatomic  alcohols...  6l«2 

aromatic 090 

Alembroth,  sal- 350 

AlKoroth,  powder  of 41N 

Alizarin 788 

Alkalies 271.  2y0 

Alkalies,  action  of,  on  or- 
ganic i>odlc8 464 

Alknlinieter ro5 

Alkalimetry 3CUI 

Alkaline  earths 3-J3 

reactions  of 882 

Alknloida 761 

Alkargen 765 

Alkarsin 76:3 

Allantoln 728 

Alloxan 728 

Alloxnntin 730 

Alloys 270 

Allyl  alcohol 643 

bromides 645 

iodides 645 

isoBulphocyanate 716 

oxide ^ 646 

sulph-hydrate 646 

sulphide 645 

Allylene 486 

Allyl-sulphocarbamide....  7'iO 

Allyl-sulphuric  acid 646 

Almonds,  oil  of  bitter......  600 

Aloes 789 

Alnms 335 

Alnmina 334 

Aluminates 335 

Alnraininm  333 

chloride 333 

ethide 769 


Aluminium :  paok 

fluoride  834 

hydrates 334 

methide 768 

oxide 334 

silicates 837 

sulphate 336 

Aluminium    salts,    reac- 
tions of 387 

Alum  stone 336 

Amalgam,  ammoniacal....  310 

Amalgams S63 

AmarTue 090,  760 

Amlier 790 

Amic  acids 314,  472,  775 

Amides .314,  472,  772 

Amidln 690 

Amidogen 314 

Amidogen-bases .732,  773 

Amidotoiuene 742 

Amines 470,  732 

Amines  derired  from  mo- 
natomic alcohols 783 

Ammelide 721 

Amnicline 721 

Ammonia 162 

Amnioniscal  amalgam 310 

col>alt-«'oni|  onnds 408 

copiMT-compounds S66 

mercury-cumi'ounds 862 

platinum-compounds....  S74 

turpethum 863 

Ammonias,  compound 782 

Animonio-magnesian 470 

phosphate .849,  810 

Ammonium 810 

acetate 008 

alum 830 

benzoate 634 

carlK>nates 312 

chloride 312 

cynnHte 713 

cyanide 704 

ferrocvanide 708 

nitrate 812 

oxninte 659 

phosphates 813 

purpunite 781 

sulplmte 812 

sulphide 813 

suipliocyanate 718 

tartrates 875 

urate .724,  810 

Amorphous  phosphorus. ..  213 

Aniphlil  saltii. 281 

Amygdalin 679 

Amyl  acetate 610 

Amyl  alcohols  and  ethers.  685 

Amyl  base* 738 

cyanide 710 

Amyl  oxide ».  637 

sulph-hydrate 637 

Amy  liimine 788 

Amyl-benzeno 600 

Amylene 480,  636 

bromide 637 

chloride 637 

hydrate 638 

Amylene-alcohol 656 

Amylene-glycol 650 

Aniyl-glycerin 509 

Amyl-niercaptan  587 

Amylo'id  substance 797 

Analcime 887 

An»ly(>iR.  ultimate,  of  or- 
ganic IXMliee 448 
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AimIjiHs  of  alkaline  hjr- 

dnttetf  ainl  carlioDatei^  903 
Analytical  method  ot  ch9- 

mical  rfMarcii«« •»•..•  143 

Amtiae    JW 

Aniline 7?8 

Aniline,  rabatitatioD-pro- 

ducU  of 741 

Aniline4>lae    ...~ 747 

Aniltne-coion 746 

Aniline-pnrple   746 

A  Dill  ne>nM  ■••••••«■  .••*•••••••  740 

Aniilne-Tfllow   747 

AniUne-ii(»let -  747 

Animal  fluitia ..-..  K>5 

AninuU  hmt   821 

iMidy.  conipoandi  of  ....  703 

Animal  oil,  Imhwi  from 748 

Anine  oil ^  605 

A niiiic  alcohol  «....  664 

Aninic  aldehyde 606 

Ant'titline.   661 

Anixol 661 

Anixyl  hydride 606 

Anthracene  > 6f^\ 

Antimonatet ^ 4'iO 

Antimony 418 

baiies..  ^ 761 

chloridea 418 

hydriite 419 

oxid«  410 

Balt«.  rractionn  of  4'il 

•ulnhidfti 420 

ami  pntaaeiom  tartrate..  676 

Apiitite  SaO 

Appendix  ..•••••  (.rM •••••••••  827 

Aqua  regia 184 

Arabin   68« 

Arrhll 786 

Arcliimedei*  theorem *J0 

Anennd  lamp 176 

Ar^ol    674 

Aromatic  ar ills 9X1 

alcohol*,  primary 648 

8cc«n«lary 660 

aldehydes 690 

Immm  739 

hrdrocarbont 49*2 

ketontv 696 

ArrHpinite S'JO 

Arrow-poiflou    of  Central 

America 760 

Arrow-rm>t 690 

ArwMiatc* 4'i3 

Arxondiethyl 762 

AnKMidiuuMliyl 763 

Arsenic 4'22 

baM!* 762 

chloride   422 

det<-vlion  in  organic  mix- 
tures    - 425 

hydrides 423 

oxides. 423 

reactions  of 426 

snlphides 424 

Arsenites 423 

Arifnniethytium  766 

Arwnnionumethyl 766 

Arsentriethyl  762 

Ap.ines     471,  7r,2 

Arterial  blood 805 

Artiads   231 

Asparagin - 779 

Aii|Mrtic  acid 770 

Asphalt 606 
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arsenic  762 

from  coal-tar  oil 748 

obtained  by  destmctire 

distillation 748 

of  the  ethyl  series 736 

imidogen 733 

artiilcial,        containing 

mercury 362,  760 

diatomic,  of   the  phos> 

phnma    and    arsenic 

series 787 

of  the  methyl  series 737 

nltrile 733 

organic 7,51 

phosphorus 7flO 


Aspbalteoe... 

Assafcetida      

Astatic  needle  .. 

Atacaraiie 

Atmwlysis     

Atmospliere,  oompoaiUoo 

and  analysis 

physical  oonstl lotion  of.... 

▼apor  of  wat4.T  in 

Atmospheric  electricity... 

Atomic  theory 

Atomic  weight,  deflnitioD 
of    

relation  of,  to  crystal- 
line form  

relation  of^    to  specific 

relation  of,  to  rolume... 
Atomic  weights,  table  of... 
Atoms  

combination  of  similar 

232, 

Atropine  

Attenuation  of  wort 

Attraction,  chemical 

electrical «. 

magnetic 

Angite 

Auric  acid  and  oxide 

Auric   and   aaroos   oom- 

pannds 

Anstralene,  or  AQstrater»> 

benthene   

Axes  of  crystals 

Axinite 

Asaleine  

Axodiphenyl-diamine 

Aaotisetl  substances,  ana- 
lysis of 
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Balsams  700 

BHnimmoninm 311 

Barilla 301  1 

Barium  and  its  compounds  323 

Barium  frrrocyanide 708 

Barium  salts,  reactions  of 

326,  332 

Barley  i»ngar  686 

Baronteter  39,  41 

liarvta 324 

B»ises    132 

from  aldehydes 760 

auiMogen 733 

of  the  amy]  series 738 

from  animal  oil  748 

antimony 761 

aromatic  730 
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780 
123 
364 
138 

164 
36 
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223 
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227 
228 
226 
220 

231 
760 
620 
230 
114 
107 
360 
370 

360 

260 
337 
746 
741 
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PACB 

Bassorin ~ &SH 

Battery,  constant 262 

Buiwen's 2^ 

Danieil's :&i 

OruTe*s 253 

8met^s 264 

Wollaston's  « 2&2 

Baiim^*»  hydnNDeter......SZ7— S 

Bay  salt 900 

Bebeerine 760 

Beer ~  &19 

Beet-root,  sugar  from  .....  6K4 

Bell  metal 3»6 

B<'ngal  light 421 

Benzamide 773 

Bcnzi'ne  or  benaol..........  493 

additive  compoands  of...  496 

bomologues  of. 403 

■nbetitotion-prodncts  of  494 

Benzoates.. 634 

Benzohelidn 6}«'2 

Bensoic  acid 6:23 

Benzoic  aldehyde............  tS3 

Benaoic  chloride 636 

iodide 636 

oxide 636 

I)en»xide...... ..............  636 

snlphide 636 

Benzoin 634 

Benzol 403 

B<*nsoIine 760 

Benzime  690 

Benionitrile 710 

lienzophenone 609 

Benzusaliitn  682 

Benzoyl-compoands 636 

Benzyl  alcohol  >... 648 

Benzylamine ....~ 74^t 

Berberine 760 

Berthollet*s     folminating 

silver 321 

Beryl 337 

Beryllia. S38 

Beryllium 337 

Betaorsellic  arid 786 

B<*zcMr  stones  ~ 814 

Biamylamine 739 

Biliaitic  acids 282,  666,  6fiK 

Bit-hlorHniline 741 

Bichlorethylamine 736 

Bichloriitatin 741 

Btethyliunine 738 

Biethylaniline 742 

BiethyUphenylamine 742 

Biethyl-nrea      7^^ 

Biliary  calculi M4 

Bile 81 1 

Petteukofer*8  teftt  for...  813 

BIlin 8i;J 

BtliTerdin 813 

Bimethylamine 7iW 

Binary  theory  of  salts SS3 

Binitmnisidine 6i)l 

Binitmni!M>l 651 

Binitrobenxene 4^'> 

Binitmphenol 662 

Binitrotolnene 4!l7 

Biscuit 396 

Bisniethyl  767 

Bismuth     and    Its    com- 
pounds   4J7 

reactionsof  429 

Bisninthic  acid  428 

Bisulphide  of  rarbon 202 

Bitter-almond  oil.. eOO 
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PAOK 

Bitumen ....» fi06 

elastic 606 

BlTalent  elcmenta 331 

BiMt  furuMce 402 

BUckflux ^ 426 

Bleacliing 180 

Blenchingpowder  ~ 330 

teating  ita  value 831 

mlt« 185 

Blpnde 361 

Blifitered  titeel 404 

Blood 805 

arterial „  805 

circulation  of  the 805 

compoeitlon  of  the  ....^  806 

corpuiicles  806 

dince 806 

globules 806 

■cruni  of 806 

▼enous 806 

Blowpipe  ~ 175 

Blae  ink 708 

■ympathetio.. 407 

Blue  light  421 

Prussian- 707 

Turnbuirs 708 

Bohemian  gbiM 346 

Builcns  de]K)8it8  in 229 

Boiling  point 58 

Bimcs M 819 

Borax  309 

Borethyl 767 

Boric  oxide  and  acid 208 

Borneol 646 

BorncHj  camphor 640 

Boron   208 

chloride 200 

fluoride 209 

nitride 209 

Boyle's  law 39 

Braas 356 

Braunite 411 

Brazil-wood 784 

BrMid 626 

Brewing 619 

Britnnnia  metal 421 

British  gum 691 

Bromanillne  742 

Bnimanisal €05 

Brouiethyl    triethyl-phos- 

phunium  bromide 767 

Bnmihydrins 668 

Bi'oniic  acid 188 

Bromides,  metallic  275 

Bromine ~ 188 

Bromimtin 783 

Bromobenzcnes 494 

Bromnform 6('6 

Bronio-Halicylol 694 

Bntniotuluenes 497 

Bronze 36<> 

Brotikite 393 

Brown  coal 605 

Bnirine 766 

Bnnscu's  battery 254 

burner 177 

Burette «05 

/    Burmese  naphtha 607 

Butter   620,  816 

ofiintimony 418 

Butyl  itlcohols  and  ethers  532 

Bntyl  cyanide 710 

Butylamine 749 

Bntyleue 4H0 

Bulylene  alcohol 656 


PAGS 

Butyl-glycol  666 

Butyric  acid 616 

ethers  ~ 617 


Oacao  butter 623 

Gacodyl 763 

chloride  764 

cyanide 765 

iodide  764 

oxide 765 

sulphides 766 

trichlr>ride 764 

Cacodylic  acid  766 

Cadet's  fuming  liquid 763 

Cadmium    and    its    com* 

iwuods 852 

salts,  reactions  of. 353 

CsBHium 816 

Ctesium  alum 336 

Cafleino ~ 756 

•murexilo 767 

Calamine 360 

Calcium     and     its    com- 
pounds   325 

carboni;to 328 

chloride  320 

fluoride 827 

oxalate... 669,  810 

oxide 327 

phosphate  328,  810 

phosphide  332 

solts,  reactions  of. 332 

sulphate  828 

sulphides 331 

Calculi,  biliary 814 

urinary 809 

fusible 810 

mulberry 810 

Calomel 358 

Collotype  process 97 

Ciimphene 48u 

Caniphol 646 

Camphor 691 

of  Borneo 646 

Canada  balsam 79U 

Cane-sugar 684 

compounds  of 580 

Candle,  flame  of 175 

Cnoutchin  491 

Caoutchouc 491 

mineral  606 

Cnoutchoucin  491 

Cnmmel 685 

Carbnmicticid 314,  77G 

Curbiimic  ethers  776 

Carliiimiile 314,  777 

Curbid(>ji  of  hydrogen..! f^9,  4T4 

of  iron 401,  402 

Ciirhimide 777 

Carbinol 612 

Carl»on 163 

chlorides 187,  659 

bisulphide 202 

com p<mn(1s  with  oxygen  165 

with  hydrogen 169,  474 

estimation    in    orgitnic 

boiliea  448 

Carbon  oxychloride 204 

Bulphoi'hioride 204 

GurlHtnates 168,  474 

analysis  of 306 


PA6I 

Carburetted  hydrogen 

light 160 

Carbo-diphenyl-triamine...  745 
Carbonic  acid 168,  648 

ethers 649 

Carbo-triethyl-trianiine ...  769 
Carbo-triphenyl-triamine..  745 

Carbyl   sulphate 618 

Carmine 787 

Carminic  acid 787 

Csrtier's  hydrometer 828 

Carthamin 788 

Carmgheen  moss 692 

Casein 794 

Casuava 692 

Cassius,  purple  of. 371 

Castor-oil 640,  652 

CatAlybis 240 

Catechu (i73 

Catechin 673 

Cavendish's  eudiometer...  144 

Cellulose 692 

Cements 327 

Cerasin 688 

Cerite 340 

Cerium 340 

Cerotates 626 

Ceroteno 480 

Ceryl  alcohol 643 

Cetone 4J>0 

Cctvl  alcohol 542 

Chalk 828 

stones 724 

Chanii'loon,  minoral 413 

Change  of  state  produced 

by  heat 66 

Chercoal,  snimal  and  vege- 
table    165 

Cheese-making 795 

Cheniical  piiiiosophy 2l9 

rays  of  the  solar  spec* 

trum 05 

Chimneys,  action  of. f3 

Chinese  wax 643 

Chinoline 748 

Cliinoliuo-blue 748 

Chinoidlne 7.'>5 

Cbitin 880,  8<3 

Chlonil 817,  688 

insoluble (88 

(hloianil 681 

Chloraniline 741 

Chlorates  186 

Chiorhydrins 668 

Chlorides,  metallic 273 

organic  468 

Clilorimetry  331 

Chlorine 189 

action  of,  on  organic  bo- 
dies    463 

compounds  of,  with  hy- 
drogen     181 

with  nitrogen 187 

with  carbon J 87 

with  oxygen 183 

estimation    in    organic 

bodies 467 

OhloriMitin 741 

Chlorites 1 85 

Clilorobenzenes 494 

Chloroform 667 

Chloropirrin 563 

Cb]oro<]uinones 680 

Chliinmnlicylol 094 

Chlorotoluenes 496 
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Chkimofl  or  acM  elMMiita  2S2 

Choli^pyrrWii ^l3 

Ch«le»t«Tin U& 

hydrocarbon  formed  by 

cl«hjrdratioa  of 655  • 

CholMtni|»h«»e .>  757  | 

Chondrin ~.  801  | 

Cbrom'ttM  -..-  — •• ••—  439  , 

Chntme-yellov 4M 

Cbn»iniani **•  437 

chloridM 437 

fluoridef  M ......  438 

oxld«i 438 

oxyehlorid« 440 

nita,  rc«ctioiit  of 440 

ChryMniline 747 

Chry««n(* ~  A05 

Chryw>lM>ryl ».  838 

Chrywllt« 360 

Chyle 815 

Cinrhonicine 7M 

Cinchonidine 755 

Cinrhonlne 7&4 

CinchoTatine 756 

Cinnabiir 361 

Cinnjunein 641 

Cinnnmtfne 601 

Cinnamon,  oil  of 610 

Cinnyl  ftlcohol 554 

cinnamate 641 

Oircalar    polarisation  of 

li»:ht M 

Circulation  of  tike  blood.  805 
(^itnuniQe  .....  >...•.••«.•••.  loO 

Citrates 678 

Clarifying  winee  and  beer  SOi 
ClHMifliiition  of  metala...  271 

organic  compound* 464 

Clay 336 

ironstone..... 400 

Clmrage  ~ 257 

Oial 605 

gA«  170 

Cttal-tar  cnNisote  660 

Cul-tar.    volatile    princi- 
ples of. 493 

auiinoniitcal  rorapound.i 

of 408 

CoTtalt-glance  407 

C<>b:ilticTanidos 709 

Cobalt-mlta,  reactions  of.   40U 

Otbalt-ttltramarine 409 

Cttcciis  cacti  ....   7K7 

Cochinwil 787 

Coooiioil 620 

Codeine  ....  763 

Cohenion 230 

Colchicine  756 

Cold  produced  byerapora- 

tion 68 

Ci»llidlno 749 

Collo<lion 694 

Colloids -  149 

Colophene   489 

Colophony 790 

Coloring    principles,    or- 
ganic - 781 

Columbinm  or  Niobium...  634 
Combination  by  rolume...  228 

by  weight 2l» 

CombuKtIon Iff 

furnace • 


beat  of.... 


■«•■••«••■ asvaV 


Compna,  mnriaflr^ ........  107 

Compound  ammoniaa.....  732 

radicals  237 

Condensation  of  gaaea  and 

vapors tOf  66 

Conduction  of  heat 62 

Conductors  of  electricity .  116 

Conhydrina 760 

Conine 760 

Constancy  of  oompoaition  219 

Constant  battery 252 

Constitutional  flbrmnla...  2:^1 

Contact  action ^.  240 

Contractile  substance 818 

CoiMiba  balaam. 790 

O'ImI 790 

Cupper 363 

■KT^vAlCV »••«••  •■••»«  •••«••  ••••«   ^KAr 

alloys    366 

arsonite 365 

carlionates 365 

chloridM ^  364 

componnda,     ammonia- 

cal 366 

f«MTocyanide 708 

nitrate 856 

ozid«M 364 

pyrites 863,  366 

salts,  reactions  of.. 856 

sulphate 356 

sulphides 866 

Cr>rk-borer  , 137 

Cora-oil 638 

Corundum 334 

Corrosive  sublimate 368 

Cotarnine 763 

Cotton-xyloldin.... 693 

Couniaric  acid..... 696 

Coiimarin 694 

Cream 691 

of  tartar 674 

Creatin 759 

Crentinine 759 

Creosol  6*3 

Creosote J»50,  663 

Creaol 653 

Crowu-glaas 345 

Crucibles 347 

Cryolite 334 

Cryophorua 68 

Cryptidine 748 

Crj'stalline  forms 267 

Crj-sUllimtiou 267 

CrystalliKatlon,  water  of...  147 

Ci7AUIlold4  U9 

Cubebs,  oU  of. 491 

Cudbear 785 

Cumidine 79D,  743 

Cumin  oil 691 

Curalnol 691 

Curaene 499 

Cnpric  and  cuprous  com- 
pounds    364 

Cuproeorinyl  oxide 486 

Curarine 760 

Curd 796 

Cyamelide  712 

Cyananillne ^..  742 

Cyanatea 713 

(^andiphenyldiamine 746 

Cyanides,  alcoholic^ 710 

metallic .277,  704 

^anine 748 

aw 

..700 


Cfyanogen :  paai 

bromide  ........^•M....^.  716 

chloride ............  ..^....  716 

iodide 716 

sulphide 717 

Cyantriphenjtdismina ...  74a 
Cyanuratea  .... ...^..  714 

Cyniidine 739 

Cymyl  alcohol..............  &I9 

Cymophane ...»  ...........  337 

Cystic  oxlda ..... .....  .....  SIO 


DagueReoty pe  ........... 

Dal  ton's  table  of  the  ten- 
sion or  aqueous  vapor.. 

Dammar-resin 

Duniell's  batteiy. 

pyrometer 

Datnrine. 

iHtvy  lamp 

Decane 

Decene 

Declination,  magnetic... 

Decolortsatlon  by  efaar- 
ooal 

Decomposition,     electro- 
chcniical 

Dehydrating  agents,  ac- 
tion of,  on  organic  bodiea 

De  U  Rive's  floating  bat- 
tery  

Delphinlne .. 

Density 

maximum.. 

of   vapors,    determlna- 

UOB    IN  •■••••  *■••»•  •««*•»  ••• 

Dew-point. 

Dex troglucose.. ...... ... 

Dextrose 

Dextro-tartaric  acid.. 

Dialietea. 675, 

Diacetaraide 

Diacetin 

'    Uall  V  I  •»•  •••  eaa  •9*  •»9  ••••••  •••  ••• 

Dialysis 

Diamagnetic  bodies....... 

A/l RlU I KUrO    »••  »••  ■■•  ••■  *•«  •••  ••••• 

Diammonio-platinic  com- 
pounds  

Diammonlo-platinons  com- 
pounds  

Diamond.... 

Diastase ^19,  677, 

Diathermancy 

Dibensyl 

Didyminm 

Dletbcnic  alcoh(4 

Diethenediamine 

Diethene-dibromide,  sul- 
phuric   

Diethenetriamfne 

Diethyl  -  diethcne  -  dibro- 
mide,  sulphuric 

Diethyl-ethene-diammoni- 
um  iodide 

DifTiMion  of  gases 

Diffusion  of  liquids 

"igtsstfen... ..  .......... ..... 
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790 
253 
47 
7« 
178 
ATI 
463 
480 
109 

166 

246 

463 

123 

760 

27 

63 

459 

101 
65 

690 
675 
675 
P74 
W»8 
773 
611 
487 
148 
110 
743 
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577 

691 
102 
636 
603 
340 
662 
743 

771 
744 

771 

744 

137 
14vS 
822 
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IMgloeosic  ftlcohote.^ 6S3 

Dimercuraiiinionium  salts  3(i2 
Dimethyl-etbyl-beuaeoe...  499 

Dimorphism 257 

Biphcnjl 603 

DiphenylamiiM 742 

Diphenjl-eChenfMliAinine..  744 
Diphenyl-etheae-triamiue.  744 

Dippel'soil ~ 748 

DiHu:ryl....r. 815 

DiiiinfectioB 831 

Dtspoaing  Influence. 240 

DisMciation ^  461 

Distillation „....    el 

dry  or  destructiYe. 462 

Diterebene 489 

Double  refraction........^.    91 

Doable  salts 282 

Dragon's  Mood 790 

Ductility  of  metale 269 

Duodecane  ^^  477 

Dutch  UquJd 568 

Dyads 331 

Dyes,  yellow 7S9 

Dyeing 781 

I^namical  theory  of  heat    78 
Dyslysin 812 


X. 


Barthenware  ......m*  ........  847 

£(ir th-metals . ...  m 833 

reactionsof. 313 

Ebonite 491 

KbuIIiUon 67 

Kffonrescing  draughts......  675 

Eflnttion  of  gases 140 

Egg  albumin 794 

Egg,  white  of 794 

Elaldin 629 

Elaldehyde 687 

Elastic  tissue 818 

Eloctric  battery 119 

current 119 

heat  developed  by 265 

Electric  discharge. 116 

Electric  eel 122 

machines 117 

Electricity,   positiTe   and 

negative 114 

of  vapors 126 

Xlectrorchemical    deoom- 

poHltion 245 

Electrodes 245 

Electrolysis 245 

Electrolytic     decomposi- 
tion, definite  amount  of  24S 

Electrolytes. 245 

Electro-magnetism. 122 

Electro-motive  power 249 

Electro-negative  and  elec- 
tro-positive bodies 251 

Slectrophorus 119 

Electro-plating 255 

Electroscope 106 

Electrotj-pe 264 

Elementary  bodies,  table 

of. 127 

symbols  of 226 

Elements 127 

Elements,  clasaiflcatlon  of, 
according  to  equiv^* 
lent  value...^ 236 


Elements :                         paqs 
monogenic  and    poly- 
genic   222 

Emery 334 

Emetine 760 

Emodin 787 

Broulsin 579 

Epichlorhidrin 569 

Epidermis 803 

Epithelium 803 

Epsomsalt 349 

Equivalency,  variation  ot.  233 

Equivalents,  law  of. 221 

Erbium   242 

Ereniacaad& 463 

Erythrite 673 

Essence  of  turpentine 488 

Essential  oils 492 

Ethalic  alcohol 542 

Ethane 467,  475 

Ethene 170,  481 

Ethene  alcohol  or  glycoL.  656 

Etheue  bromide 5i0 

chloride  658 

cytmide 711 

iodide 660 

oxide bOO 

sulphide 660 

Ethene-diamlne 743 

Ethene -diammonium    io- 
dide   744 

Bthene-hezethyl    dipbos- 

phonium 767 

Ethene  -  hexethyl  -  phos  - 

pharsonium 767 

Ethene  -  tetrethyl  -  phos- 

pliamnioninni 767 

Ethene  -  triethyl  -  phos  • 

phammoninm 767 

Ethereal  salts 469 

Etherification 624 

Ethers,  compound 4C9 

diatomic 665 

hexatomic 572 

monatomic 610 

pentatomic 672 

tetratomic 571 

triatomic 5f5 

Ethides,  meUlUc 768 

Ethyl  acetate 610 

boratea 528 

bromide 522 

carbamate 776 

carbonates 649 

chloride 522 

cyanate 714 

cyanide 710 

cyanurate 714 

formate 606 

isosulphocyanate 719 

nitrate 626 

nitrite 626 

oxalates 660 

oxamate 777 

oxide 623 

palniltate 622 

peltirgonate 620 

phosphates 628 

silicates 629 

etearate 625 

sulphates 626 

sulph-hydrate 529 

sulphidM  530 

sulphites 627 

■ulphocarbonates 650 


Ethyl :  paok 

sulpbocyanate 719 

tartrates 676 

telluride 791 

xanthate 661 

EthylaceCamide. „.  773 

Etbylamine 736 

-urea 738 

Ethyl-ammonia 736 

EthyI-ainyl-f)henyI-«mmo- 

nium  iodide 742 

Ethyl-aniline 742 

Ethyl-benzene.. 498 

Ethyl-codeine 754 

Ethyl-conine 760 

Ethyl-methyl  oxide 626 

Ethyl-oxamide 778 

Ethyl-phenylamine 742 

Ethyl-toluidine 742 

Ethyl-salicylol 604 

Etliyl-etirycfanine  ».... 766 

Encalyn , 678 

Euchlorine 186 

Euchrone. 666 

Eudionietov.. 144 

Euclase 337 

Enxanthone 780 

Evaporation 62 

cold  produced  by. 68 

Evernla  pniL.ostri.. 786 

Excretin.... 804 

Exoemose 160 

Expansion  by  heat 42 

of  liquids 48.  60 

OI    ^HBOS  ••••■•«•    ■•••«■•••    ••■       UX 

of  solids 45 

of  water  M „m 60 


F. 


Fat,  origin  of,  in  the  ani- 
mal Ixxly 826 

Fats, 666,  623,  626 

FnttV  acids 507 

Feathers 803 

Felspar 836 

Fermentation.... 468 

butyric » 617 

lactic 646 

vinous 618 

Ferments 463,  646 

Ferrates 399 

Ferric    and    ferrous  com- 
pounds » 898 

reactions  of. 401 

Ferricyanides 709 

Ferrocysnidee  706 

Fibroin b(a 

Ficus  rubriginosa.  resin  of  649 

Fh^,  blue 421 

•damp 178 

red  and  green 326 

Flame,  structure  of..  .172,  176 
Fleitmann     and     Hcniie- 

berg's  phoepbateF 287 

Flint-glass £44 

Fluids,  expansion  of. 48,  61 

Fluorescence 91 

Fluorides,  metallic 276 

Fluorine 192 

Fluorspar 327 

Food f22 

Formates 605 

Formula 226 
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Fonnala:  paoi 

comtltiitloiial^ 281,  474 

empirksl  Asd  molecular  467 
gnphlc  and  glyptic  ....    231 

ihUoimJ 281,  472 

FomiyNuilUiie.  .^ 744 

FnoguUn 671 

Freoch  w«i^tt  aDd  mc«*> 

area .887,888 

FrigoriBc  miztiirea. 66 

Fniitmigar 887,  838 

FnclwlDe 746 

FucQMunids 096 

Fuciaalne 606 

Fnlmiiiatoa «  714 

Folniinating  tilver ...  321 

Fnlininarmtca 716 

ruaMrimkle  779 

FumiDg  liquor  of  Libavina  390 

FurfaranUde. 696 

Furftarine 696 

Fnrftirol 695 

Furnace,  rvTorbemtory....  ITS 
Fnmac«  for  oombnatioD...  461 

FuselH>il 636 

of  Krain  •pirtt 637 

FuaibiUty  of  matala *i68 

Futibie  calculua..... 810 

Fuaible   melal 429 

Foalic  wood... 789 


O. 

Oadollnlta....... .837,  842 

Oalactoaa 678 

Galena 3M 

OallatM .......... ...........  671 

Oalla,  nnt- 672 

OHlTanlaed  iron...... 362 

OaWanlfm 119 

GaWanomater 103,  122 

VH^VIIvlD •••««•     •••••••  •••••«••      f  9vl 

Garlic,  oil  of. 646 

Garaeta 337 

Gaa,  coal  and  oil 170 

oleflant 170,  667 

battery 266 

burnera 177 

Gaa   fUrnaoe   for  organic 

analyaia 461 

Gaaea,abaorptionof....ia9,  160 
capillary    tranapiratlon 

of 140 

oollection  and  preaarra- 

tlon  of. 129 

diffution  of. 137 

effiiaion  of 140 

endiometric  analyala  of  166 

expansion  of. 61 

liqaefiictiou  of 66 

occlusion  of  140 

oamoaa  of. 138 

physical  comtltution  of    86 

specific  Krarltyof 182 

specific  neat  of 71 

Gaa-holder. 130 

Gastric  Juke 811 

Gaultharia     procumbena, 

oil  of. 664 

Gelatin 801 

Gelatin^ncar 801 

German  mWer...... 407 

Qeyaer  springs  of  Icriand  168 
Gilding  ..........••.•«..••.•••  Oil 


Glaas 
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soluble...... 346 

Glauber's  salt 307 

Gliadln 823 

Glow-lamp........ 143 

Glncinum 337 

Oinooaes 674 

Oinooaldfla 678 

Olna 802 

Gluten 823 

Olutin 823 

Glycerin 666 

Ulydde..... 669 

Glyco-chollc  acid 644 

Glycogen 694 

Glyco-hyocbolic  add. 813 

Glycocine 614,  801 

Glycocol 801 

Glyrollamlde 774 

Glycols 666 

Olycolnril 725 

Glycoeiiie 602 

>  (}|ycyiThisln 6S0 

i  GlyozMl 692 

Glyozallne 692 

I  Glyotlc  formuI« 231 

Gold  and  ita  componnda...  369 

cyanide  of. 706 

Gold-lfsif 871 

•aalta,  reactions  of 370 

•ataitdard  of  Sngland..  371 

Gonifanieten 268 

Goulard  water..............  609 

Granita 836 

Grapo-sngar 676 

Graphic  formuln 231 

Graphite 164 

Graritiitlon 86 

Gravity,  speciflc 27 

of  gases 132 

of  metals 27 

of  vapors........ ...........  469 

Green  lire 326 

I  Greenockite 363 

Green  salt  of  Magnus 376 

'  Giunps,  isomorphous......  266 

'  Grove's  battery 263 

gRH-liattery 266 

Guaiacol 668 

Gaanidina 768 

Guanine..... 768 

Guano.. .....724,  826 

Gum 688 

arable...... 688 

bentoln £34 

BriUHh 691 

of  cherry-tree 688 

tragacanth..... 588 

Gun-cotton 603 

Gun-metal 856 

Gunpowder 294 

Guttapercha 491 

Gypsum..... 328 


H. 

Hamatin 799 

Hcnnatita 399 

UsNnatocrystalUn 798 

HsBmatozylln 789 

Hsemin  crystals 800 

Hamoglobin 796 

Bahnamann's soluble  mer- 
cury....   863 


PM« 

uair ................. ...........  WM 

Halitna 806 

Halides,  acid 469 

Haloid  ethera 4t>S 

Haloid  aalU 881 

Uardneai  of  water 828 

permanent 828 

temporary. 329 

narmallna. 756 

Harmine 756 

Uatchetin 507 

Haosmannite 412 

Heat,  absorption  of....l01,  106 

animal 821 

capacity  for 69 

conduction  of. 64 

developed  by  the  alco- 

tric  current 256 

dynamical  theory  of. 77 

expansion  produced  by.    42 

latent,  of  fusion 56 

latent,  of  raporiiation.    67 
mechanical  equivalent  of  76 

radiation  of. 99 

reflection  of. 99 

relations  o%  to  chemi- 
cal afflnity 241 

sources  of. 74 

speciflc 89 

transmisulon  of. 102 

Heavy  spar 834 

Helicin £82 

Ilttlvite 337 

Hrmlhedral  crystals.......  2t3 

Hemming's  snfety-Jet.Ul,  179 

HctNir  snlphuris 298 

Hrptyl  alcohols  and  ethers  6^ 

Ileptylene. 480 

Henlandita. 337 

Ileveene 491 

Hezada 231 

11  exethyl-etheno-diammo- 

niuni  Iodide 744 

Hexyl  alcohols  and  ethora  639 

Hezyl-carbinol 641 

Uezylene 4M) 

hydrate ....  480 

Hoftnann*8  gaa-f^maee  for 

organic  analysis 451 

ITomologons  series 466 

HoneyRtone 665 

Hope,  oil  of....... b'20 

Hornblende 350 

Horn  silver 819 

Homy  substance. 802 

Huano 724 

Humus 5f5 

Ilydnntoln 725 

Hydrates 147 

of  turjientine  oil 4$9 

Hvdrides  of  alcohol-radi- 
cals   478 

Hydriodicacid 189 

Ilydrobeniamide 690 

Hydrobromic  acid 188 

Ilydrorarbons,  table  of....  467 

Hydrochloric  acid 1^1 

Hydrocyanic  acid 701 

Hydroforricyanic  acid.....  709 
Hydroferrocyanic  acid....  708 

Hydrofluoric  acid 192 

Hydmfluosilicic  acid 210 

Hydrogen* 186 

antiroonide 419 

ananldea....M ..a.*..  .......  423 
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Hydrogen :  paos 

bromide....  N > 188 

carbidea 169 

chloride   181 

comblDRtion    of^    with 

oxygen ~«  140 

dioxide 163 

estimation  of;  in  organic 

bodies 448 

feiricyaulde  7C9 

ferrocyanide 708 

llnoride 192 

monoxide  ...•.•«•.•••••«••.•  143 

phoephidefl 216 

■elenide ~.  205 

■ulphides 200 

tellnride 207 

typic -  695 

Hydrogen  salts 133 

IIydromeilone....« 718 

Hydrometer 32 

Hydrometer  tobies 827,  828 

Hydroealicylamide  093 

Hydrotfelenic  acid 205 

Hydrosulphuric  acid 200 

Hydroxyl 237 

Hygrometer,  dew-point....    69 

wet-bulb- 05 

nyosryamlne 760 

Hyodyslysin 814 

Hypophosphites «  214 

Hyposnipbates 149 

Hyposulphites 199 

Hypozanthine 758 


Iceland  mos8....M.. 692 

Jdrialin 607 

Idryl  607 

Ignition 173 

Imides 471,  773,  776 

Imidogen-bases 237,  733 

Incandescence 173 

Inclination,  magnetic 109 

Incrustotions  in  boilers...  229 

Indian  yellow 789 

India  rubber 491 

Indican 583 

luiliglucin 583 

Indigo 583,  781 

rod... 782 

vat -  782 

white  or  deoxidized 782 

Iiidin 783 

Indium  416 

Induction  coil 126 

electric 115 

electromagnetic. 124 

magnetic 108 

Ink,  label 790 

blue,  sympathetic 407 

luosite 578 

Inulin 692 

Inverted  sugar 585 

Iodic  acid  190 

Iodides,  metallic 276 

Iodine 188 

action    of,   on    organic 

bodies   4et 

and  nitrogen 191 

and  oxygen 190 

chloride  191 

Iodoform  fj60 

Iridium 382 


Iridinm :  paos 

ammoniacal  componnds 

of 384 

sal  iB,  reactions  of 386 

Iron 897 

acetates 609 

beusoate 634 

carbonate 400 

chlorides 398 

iodides 899 

manufacture  401 

nitrates 401 

oxides 399 

phosphates  401 

salts,  reactions  of. 401 

.    sulphates 400 

sulphides 401 

IsaUn 783 

Isathvde » 783 

Isinglass 801 

Isobutyl  carbinol 686 

Isocyunides 711 

Isodulcite 574 

Isologons  series 407 

Isomeric  bodies   474 

Isomerism  In  the  olefins 

series   483 

paraffin  series... 478 

Isomorphism 264 

Isoprene 491 

Isopropyl   479 

Isoproppyl    alcohol    and 

ethers 631 

Isopropyl-carbinol 633 


J. 

Jade 860 

Jet 606 

Jews' pitch 605 

Juice,  gastric 811 

intestinal 816 


K. 

Kakodyl,  see  Cacodyl.....  763 

Kalluro 290 

Kaolin 337 

Kelp 189 

Keratin 803 

Kermes,  mineral.... 420 

Ketones 470,  696 

Kino 672 

Kir 507 

Kreatin,  see  Creatin 769 

KroMtinine,  see  Creatinine  759 
Krcosote,  see  Creosote  550,  663 

Kiipfernickel 405 

Kyan's  method  of  preserv- 
ing timber 368 


Labarraque's  disinfecting 

fluid 830 

Label  ink  790 

Lac 790 

Lac  dye 79i) 

Lactamide (V47 

Lactates 647 

lactic  acid 644 

l.rftctic  ethers 648 

Lactide 647 


Lactin 


•••  »•«  •••  •«•  •••  •••  ••• 


PAOI 

I*.  .M  5o7 


Lactone 047 

Lactose 687 

Lake 781 

Lamp,  argand 176 

Lampblack 166 

Lamp,  gas- 177 

safety- 178 

spiri^  176 

without  flame 143 

Land  and  sea  breezes 101 

Lanthanum  340 

Lapis  lazuli 309 

Latent  heat  of  ftision 66 

vaporization  67 

Laughing-gas 150 

Lanmonite 83T 

Law  of  equlvalento 221 

Law  of  even  numbers 232 

Law  of  multiples 220 

Laws  of  combination  by 

volume 228 

Laws  of  combination  by 

weight 219 

Lead 894 

acetates 609 

alloys 897 

carbonate 896 

chloride 896 

nitrate 390 

oxides »  396 

plaster 667 

red 395 

salts,  reactions  of. 897 

sugar  of. 609 

sulphide 894 

tree 255 

vanadate 431 

white  896 

Leaven 620 

Lecanora  parella 780 

tartarea 785 

Lecanoric  acid. 786 

Legumin 824 

Lepidine 748 

Lepidolite 816 

Leucaniliue 740 

Leucine 619,751 

Leucoline 748 

Leucophane  837 

Levnlose 677 

Leyden  Jar 118 

Lichens T85 

Liebig's  bulbs 451 

Liebig's  condenser 62 

Light 83 

blue  or  Bengal 421 

chemical  rays  of 96 

dispersion  of 86 

reflection  and  refraction 

of 83 

polarized 92 

velocity  of 83 

Lightning  rods 119 

Lignin 692 

Lignite 604 

Lime 327 

Lime,  chloride  of. 330 

Limestone 228 

Liquefaction  of  gases 66 

of  carbonic  acid 66,  167 

Liqnids,  boiling  points  of.    57 

difTuninn  of 148 

expansion  of. „ 48 

latent  beat  of 66 
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oMDOse  of M 149 

speciflc  gniTity  of. 27 

ToUtila  orgBiUc,  aoaly- 
•bof. ^ 462 

Llquorlc«  fugar  ...» 680 

LithiA 810 

IJthiam 810 

bydimta 810 

Lltniiu 786 

LoMtetone .......107,  SM 

IiMf-»Dg»r 664 

Logwood...... 789 

Lophioe  760 

Liimiuosity,  ooodltioiM  of  178 

LapallD 620 

LanfKB 821 

Lntidine 749 

Ljmph 816 


Madd«r 787 

MRgeoU 740 

Jb* 840 

Uagnesium 847 

carboiutt«....M ........... M  840 

pbosphatM 340 

Mlt««  roAction  of 850 

•lllcatM 853 

•ulphato M.  840 

Hngnettom 107 

HagnetoHslectricity 124 

Magnus,  gre«n  nilt  of 870 

Malachite 365 

M.ilMufcacid 778 

Malamlda  779 

Malamyl-nitrile 779 

Malatet 009 

MAllMbilitj  of   metala...  2t;8 

Malting 619 

MaltoM 677 

HanganfttM  ..................  413 

MAnganeM 410 

chforidea 410 

fluorides  411 

oxidee  411 

salts,  reaction*  of. ~  414 

Mnnh's  test  for  arsenic...  427 

Mangmiiite    411 

Manna  sugar 687 

Mannttan 673 

Mannite 67'i 

Mannitoee 577 

Manures 824 

Maple,  sugar  fh>m 684 

Marble 228 

Maro-bnindy,  fbseI.oil  of...  6.30 

Marg»rin 029 

Marietta's   Uw 89 

Marl 837 

Marsh's  apparatus 427 

Manh  gas 109 

Marrii  mallow 779 

Massicot 895 

Mastic 790 

Maure 745 

Manveine 740 

Measures .- ^^ 

Meat , ,8--3 

Merhiinical  equivnlent  of 

h.-at •; 

Mecouin... '^ 


(  PAOI 

Meersehaam 850 

Melam 720 

Melamine 720 

MelanlUiM 746 

Melene »  480 

Melesitoae 687 

I  Melitoae.. 687 

<  Melllte  M.................M.M..  006 

MoUone « 720 

Mcllonides 721 

Membranous  tissue.........  818 

Membranes,  mucous 815 

Mercaptan ..610,  629 

methyl-  616 

Mercurammonium  salts...  302 

Mercuric  ethide 700 

Mercury 867 

acetates 610 

chloridsfl 358 

fulminate 716 

iodid«s 860 

nitrates 800 

oxides. 300 

sulphates 301 

sulphides 301 

salts,  reactions  of. 863 

Mercnry-fX>mponnda,  am- 

moniacal 862 

Meridian,  masnetic 109 

Mesityl  chloride. 099 

Mesltylene. 499,  099 

Mceotype 837 

Metacetone,  see  Proplone..  607 

Motacinnamene 501 

Metah«moglobin 799 

Metalbumin 798 

Metaldehyde On7 

Metallammoniums ..........  315 

Metalloids 127 

Metals    ..- 207 

chemical  relations  of...  270 

classiflcatjon  of 271 

physical  propt>rtie8  of...  207 

Metameric  bodies 475 

MeUpectIn 688 

Metophosphatea 286 

Metastannates 892 

Metastyrolene ^ 601 

Metaterebenthene 480 

Hetetungstates 442 

MetaTanadates 431 

Meteorites... 398 

Methane 109,  406,  474 

Methene 481 

Methenyl  ethers 665 

Methenyl  •  diphenyl  -  dia- 
mine   744 

Methide,  aluminium 769 

Bine 769 

Methyl :.- 478 

acetate 610 

alcohol 512 

bases.. 737 

borate.... 615 

chloride 613 

ether 613 

iodide 613 

mercaptan 615 

nitrate 614 

oxide 613 

phenate 651 

phosphates 616 

snllcylate „  654 

silicates „ 615 


Methyl :  pacs 

sulphates 514 

sniph-hydtmte . 516 

sulphide 615 

Methylamine 787 

Methylammonia 7J7 

Methylated  spirit. 618 

Methyl-benaene 495 

Methyl<mrbinQl 612 

Methyl  -  ethyl  •  am^l  -  phe- 

nylammonlum 742 

Methyl-ethyl-beniene 489 

Meth^l-ethyl-carbisol....^  534 

Methyl-f^ycocine..  614 

Methyl -hexyl-carUnoI..  641 
Methyl-isopropyl-carbinol  638 
Methyl  mercaptan........^  616 

Methyl-morphine...........  753 

Methyl-cenanthol... .......  641 

Methyl-aaUcylol 683 

Mica.. ...............  3S7 

Microcosmic  salt.........  906 

spirit  flnom...... .........  688 

Milk-sugar 687 

Mindereras,  spirit  of......  606 

Mineral  chameleon........  41S 

waters,  tables  of 832-.S35 

Blolssses 584 

Molecular  actions...... 230 

Molecules ........225^  230 

Molybdenite 446 

Molybdenum 444 

Molybdenum- salts,  reac- 

Uon  of. 445 

Monoacetin 611 

Monads 231 

Monamldes 772 

Monamines 732 

Monobasio  acids..282,  597, 642 

666,676 

Monogens 221 

Monostearin 624 

Mordants.. 781 

Morindin 789 

Morindone 780 

Morphia  or  Morphine....  751 

Mortar. 327 

Mosaic  gold Sfti 

aiuciiage... ...  ...........a*..  .  voo 

Mucin ...800,  815 

Mucous  membranes 815 

Mucus 800,  815 

Mulberry  calculus.. 810 

Multiplier 123 

Multiples,  law  of. 219 

Murexan 732 

Murexide 732 

caffeine- 767 

Muriatic  acid 181 

Muscovado  sugar 684 

Mnst 618 

Mustard,  oil  of 719 

Mycose 687 

Myoomelic  add 7'20 

Myricin 643 

Myricyl alcohol. 643 

Mytisticaotoba 621 


N. 

Naphtha 606 

Naphtha,  Burmese 507 

Naphthalene 602 


INDSX. 
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PAOI 

KAphthalldine 743 

Narceine 764 

Narcogenine 753 

Narcotin« 753 

Ncfte-degll 507 

Nepbelin 337 

NerTot»  snbstoDce 818 

Nenrine  803 

Noutrality  of  salts 283 

Nickel 406 

-Wilts,  reactions  of. 406 

Nicotine  760 

Niobium 634 

Nitraniline 742 

Nitraniside 696 

Nitraninldlne 651 

Nitranisol 651 

Nitrates 159 

Nitre 294 

cubic 308 

sweet  spirits  of  526 

Nitric  acid 168 

action  of,  npon  amyla- 
ceous and  saccharine 

snbHtances. 693 

acid,  faming 161 

Nitridos,  metallic 162 

Nitrlle-bases 470,  732 

Nitro-benzene» 495 

Nitro-cumene ^  499 

Nitro-cymene 600 

Nltroform 566 

Nitroglycerin  668 

Nitrogen   153 

chloride 189 

compoimdswithoxygfm  157 

with  bydmgen.... 162 

with  boron   208 

dioxide  160 

estimation    in    organic 

bodies 463 

iodide     191 

monoxide 160 

pontoxide 158 

tetroxtde 161 

trloxlde 1«1 

Nitrolactin 688 

Nttro-naphthalenes 503 

Nitro-phenols 552 

Nitro-prusHides 70'J 

Nitro-thymols. 554 

NUro-tolnenes 497 

Nitmnsacid  ...^ 161 

ether 626 

oxide 161 

Nitro-xylenes ^.....  498 

Noraenclature .A 132 

of  alcohols .;.....  512 

of  hydrocarbons 469 

of  salts 282 

Nonaiie .467,  477 

Noneoe 480 

Nonyl  alcohol 542 

Nordhansensnlphiiricacid  196 

Notation,  chemical 225 

Nut-galls 672 

Nutrition,  animal 822 

pliutic  elements  of 824 

vegetable 826 

0. 

Occlnslon  of  gases 139 

OctHmtnonio-pIatinlc  com- 
pounds   877 

72 


PAOI 

Octane 467,  477 

Octene  or  octylena 467 

glycol 556 

Octyl  alcohols  and  ethers.  641 

chloride 642 

carblnol 543 

(Enanthol  or  oenanthylic 

aldehyde 679 

Oil  gas 172 

Oil  of  aniseed 695 

of  bergamot 491 

of  bitter  almonds 690 

of  cicuta 691 

of  cinnamon 691 

of  cloves 491 

of  copaiba 491 

of  cubebs  491 

ofcnmin 691 

of  eleml 491 

of  garlic 546 

of  gaultherla  procum- 

bens 664 

of  Juniper 491 

of  laurel 491 

of  lavender 491 

of  lemon 491 

of  meiidow-sweet 693 

of  mustard 719 

of  onions 646 

of  orange  flowers 691 

of  orange  {leel 691 

of  ptychotis 664 

of  rosemary 491 

of  rue 689 

of  spiriea  nlmarla 69.3 

of  thyme   554 

of  turpentine 488 

of  vitriol 196 

of  wintergroon 654 

Oils,  drying  and  non-dry- 
ing  630 

volatile 491,  492 

Oleflant  gas 170 

Oleftnes   469 

compounds  of,  with  hal- 
ogens   482 

Oleina 629 

Olive  oil    629 

Opiamniono 753 

Opiiinine 754 

Opium 751 

Orange-flowors,  oil  of......  601 

-peel,  oil  of 691 

Orcein 691 

Orcin 691 

Organic  bases 732 

chemistry,  the  chemis- 
try of  carbon  com- 
pounds    447 

substances,     action     of 

heat  on 462 

substances,  classification 

of 464 

substances,    decompotii- 

tionof 462 

8ul>stance«i,  elementary 

analysis  of.    448  _ 

substances,  synthoflis  of  447  I 
Orgnno-mctallic  bodies  471,  768 

Orplment    424  ; 

Orthopliosphates 2S5  > 

Osmium     387  I 

Osm^KSo  of  gases   138 

of  liquids 149 

Ossein 818 


PAQS 

Oxalates 659 

Oxalic  acid 657 

ethers 660 

Oxanu'thanes 660,  777 

Oxaniethylano 661 

Oxamic  acid 659,  777 

ether 6fl,  777 

Oxamide  .      6o9,  778 

Oxanthracene 505 

Oxatyl 595 

Oxides 132 

alcoholic 469,  509 

metallic 278 

Oxygen 128 

its   action    on    organic 

compounds 462 

Oxygen-ethei-s 469,  509 

of  the  glycols.  560 

of  the  jioiyglucosic  alco- 
hols   689 

Oxygen-snlts 133,  280 

Oxy-hydrogen  flame   and 
blowpipe 142 

safety-jet 141 

Oxyphcnol 562 

Ozocerite 507 

Ozone 136 


P. 

Palladium  278 

amniouiscal  compounds 

of  479 

Palmitins 622 

Palm-oil 623 

Pancreatic  fluid 814 

Papaverine 764 

Papyrin 693 

Paraban 729 

Paracyiinogen 700 

Paraffin 477 

Parafllus 474 

substitution-products  of  478 

Paraglobin  706 

Pamglobulin 796 

Puralactates 647 

Paralbumin  795 

Parnmaguetic  bodies 110 

Puramido 666 

Paramorphine 754 

Paramylcne 537 

Paranaphthalcne 505 

Pnnuiilino 741 

Parapectin 588 

Parap4'ptono 796 

Parajiuccharose 584 

Parchment  paper 593 

I^trmelia  parietina 787 

Paviin 579 

Pearl-ash   296 

Pectin  .   688 

Pendulum,  compensating.    46 

Pentads 231 

Pentetliyl-ethene-diammo- 

n in m  iodide 744 

Pepsin SOO 

Peptone 797 

Pen'hloratcs - 1*^6 

PerrufiKion-caps 716 

IVrissjuls 231 

Permanptnates 413 

Peroxide  of  chlorine "* 

Persulphide  of  hydrogen 
Peru  balsam 
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PeniTin,  im  (Monyl  aloo< 

Petalit« 3ie»  337 

Pi'tinioe 749 

Pt  tteukofer's  bUe>t4St 813 

PHrulfum.^ 477 

Petuutxe 347 

iVwUT ^.. -  421 

PbawomaDDita  .~M 678 

Pht'oaniylol  ...... ...m........  561 

Ph«iMU98  — 551 

Pheoetol...... &51 

PhfDoI ^ 550 

Pbeoola 550 

dUtomic 662 

xylylic 653 

Phenyl   4W 

Phenyl  nloobol 650 

Immm  739 

chloride 661 

cyanide 710 

hydrate „.  650 

Phcnylaniine 739 

Pbenyl-dibensamide 773 

Pbenylene 500 

Pbrnylene^iamine. 744 

PhenyJ-nielauillue  745 

Pbilosopby,  chemical 219 

Phloretin 681 

Phlorizin 681 

Pbloroglucin 570 

Phurone 604 

Pliuvgvnc  gas 204 

Pliospbat«8 286 

Plioephide  of  calciam 332 

Pho»phiue 286 

Phosphiiiea   471,  760 

PhoAphorotted  hydrogen..  216 

Phosphoric  acid 214 

PbfMphomt 212 

amorphoiu 213 

-bases 604 

bromides 217 

chlorides 216 

esllmation  of,  in  organic 

compounds 467 

hvdride 216 

Itldidee «  217 

seienides...... 218 

sdlphides 217 

Photography 96 

Phycite 671 

Picollne 748 

Picro-erythrin 785 

Pinacone 699 

Pinite  672 

IMporine 7eO 

Pitchblende 414 

Pitch,  mineml 605 

Pltinta,  supply  of  carbon  to  821 

PUwter  of  Paris..... 218 

Piute  glass 218 

Platinum 372 

ammonlacal  compounds 

of 374 

chlorides 373 

oxides 374 

anlts.  rmctions  of S78 

sulphides 374 

sririhce  action  of 142 

Pliitinnm-black 373 

PItimbngo 164 

Plumbethyl 770 

Plumbic •»-      ...  S9& 

Pneu*^ 


Tum 
Polarity,  chemical ....  ....  261 

diamaguetic 112 

electric  ....  116 

magnetic 107 

Polarisation  of  light — ^    91 

circalar 93 

Poles,  electric U16,  246 

Polybaaic  acids 282 

Pulyethenic  alcohols.......  661 

Polygenic  elements 222 

Polyglucosic  alcohols.......  683 

oxygen  etliers  of.........  689 

Pol^-glycerim 669 

Polymeric  bodies...^ 475 

Popalin 682 

Porcelain »...  346 

Purphyrozine .................  764 

Purjihyry 336 

Potash 293 

crude 296 

Potash-bulbfl  450 

PotasMunmoniom 311 

Potassio-ferrons  fcrricyan- 

ide 707 

ferrocyanide 707 

Potaasinm 290 

acetotes 008 

alum 335 

bensoate 634 

bicarbonate 297 

bisulphate... 297 

bromide 292 

carbonate 296 

chlorate 295 

chloride - 291 

cyanate 713 

cyanide 703 

ferri(-yani<le 709 

ferrocyanide 706 

formate 405 

hydrate 293 

iodide 291 

manganate 413 

melionidea. 721 

nitrate 29* 

oxalate 669 

oxides 292 

perchlorate 295 

permanganate 413 

prussiates .706,  709 

sulphates 297 

sulphides 298 

sulphocyaoate 717 

tartrat«« 674 

tetroxide 293 

urate 724 

Potassium-ethyl 7t'>8 

Potawinm-metbyl 760 

Potassium-salts,    reaction 

of 299 

PotassoxTl 237 

PotatOH)il  636 

Precipitate,  red 860 

white 862 

Prehnite 837 

Pressure    of    the    atmoe« 

phere 39 

Prism,  Nichol's 93 

Proof  spirit 618 

Propnne 467,  475 

Propene 480 

Propene  alcohol,  or  glycol  666 
Propenyl  alcohol 666 

Pmnin* q^q 

.".'."!.*:.":;  607 


TAQM 

Proportiona,  mnttipU.^ ...  220 

Propyl « 478,  631 

Propyl  alcohol S31 

Propyhunine 734 

Propylene,  see  Propene....  480 

Propyt-phydte 571 

Protagon.M 803 

Protein 794 

Prussian  blue. . ...  707 

Pnusiate  of  potaah,  red...  700 

jrdlv^v  •••••••«•  ■»»«•«*•  •«•••«    J \^v 

Prnssicadd 701 

Pseudo-erythrin  .............  786 

Pseudo-morphine 754 

artyaJiD  ........  ......... ........    oav 

Puddling........  M.  ..••..«... ...  403 

Purple  of  Ossdus.........  871 

Piirpnrate  of  anunonia....  732 

Purpurin... ...... ...M.....M...  ^f9 

Purree -. . .  7W 

Pnrrenone ..~. ..........  789 

Pus .......JWO,  815 

Putrefaction...................  463 

l^rlQ  ••■•••  •*••*•«••  *••  ••••••MRly  olw 

Pyridine 749 

Pyrites 401 

Pyroacetic  spirit,  see  Ace- 
tone   


u  »•«  •••  •••  «« 


Pyrobcnioliue 750 

Pyrocaterhin 562 

Pyrogallol.. 570 

Pyrolusite 412 

Pyrometer. 47 

Pyrophorus  of  Homberg..  336 

Pyrophosphates 287 

Pyroxylin 693 

gTWTViJfm  •••  •••  •••  •••  —€  9—  •••  ••■  «•«     I  Vr 


Q. 

QuadriTnlent  elements.....  3S1 

Quartane 467,476,  477 

Quartene 4t>7,  480 

Quartt>ne-glycol 656 

Qnartine 467,  4S7 

Quartyl 467 

Quartyl    akohols    and 

ethers 632 

Quarts  aO 

Quatuordccane 477 

Quercetiu 587 

Quercite 672 

Quercitrin IBl 

Quercitron  bark «...  581 

QuicksilTer 357 

Qnina 7.H 

Quindecane 477 

Quiuhydrone 680 

Qninicine 766 

Quinitline 755 

Quinine 754 

Quinine,  amorphous........  766 

Quinoidine , 766 

Quinone 680 

QuinquiTalent  el^ncptp...  331 

QnintHne ...467,  477 

Qnintene 467,  4S0,  482 

Qiiintene  glycol «...  666 

Quintenyl  alcohol 669 

Qnintine 487 

Qnintone .~  488 

Qnintyl    alcohols    and 

others , , &36 
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Radiation  of  heat. 
Radiealfl  ......... ^.. 

Rangoon  tar  ......< 

R^aiicar  •«••.•  •»•.•-. 
JK0U  uFa  *.....•«»  ..■..< 

Red  land 

Red  oxide  of         „ 
Redodttg  agenta,  action  oi; 

on  organic  bodice......... 

Rvfininf  of  pic4n»n  ...^^. 
ICeflection  of  neat ...~~... 

of  light '...»•-.••.. M.......M 

Ri«fraction,  doable...^...... 

Oi  ligbt .  ••....•...•»..  ••..« 
Ri>iQacb'fl  teat  for  araenic. 
Renoet......*....«M.*«> 

Ile«iina  

Rmin  of  Fiau  rmbiffmota 
Re«>piratioD  ..............132, 

Retlnite  ...~ 

ReTerberatory  fornace .... 

RlKidittni 

icirer  -  water,  analjeea  of 

Roccella  tlnctoria............ 

RoocelKidn « 

Rocii(^lle  ealt. 

Roclc-oil....M 

Roclc-aalt ;. 

Roman  alum 

Roaaniline 

Roseine 

Rne,  oil  of  ..... 

Riil'ia  tlnctonim 

Ruliiacin. 

Riiblacic  acid...... 

Riibian 

Knbidinm 

alum 

Rnby 

niwt  ....  ..•.■••..••.........*. 

Ruthenium 

-ealta,  reactions  of 

Rntile ^ 


Tk9E 


MT 
424 
339 
306 
412 

466 

403 

99 

83 

91 

34 

427 

816 

237 

790 

649 

820 

6(» 

608 

173 

aso 

811, 
836 
786 
786 
675 
606 
300 
336 
746 
746 
679 
787 
7KS 
788 
788 
316 
3:{6 
334 
398 
385 
387 
393 


Mt: 

dH 

of  lorrtl 
Salt-oahe 
Salta. 


binary  theory  of... 

ooiutitatton  of ... 

doable 

normal  or  neatral. 
SeltpeCra...... — 


Saponification    ........ ... 

PMrr**!^^^**** TTT — 

garcodne...  ........ ......014, 

8ch««l«'s  green.. — 

Sea-water,  oompoettion  of. 
Secondary  botyl  alcohol... 


Saccharimeter 93 

8ticcharo«e..... 6S4 

S^tfety  lamp 178 

Sifflower -  788 

Balfron 789 

Sago 692 

Sat-alembroth 358 

Sal-aramoninB 312 

ftilep  692 

Salicin 681 

Salicylamlde 093 

8h1  icy  lie  acid 663 

aldehyde 602 

ethers 664 

Salicylltes 693 

ftdicylol «92 

Salicyloofl  acid 602 

Sali^enin 581 

Sniiretin 6^2 

Saliva    8U 

Salsola  Koda. 301 

Salt,  common..... 300 


p«as 

2S0 
659 
302 
2S1 
283 
281 
133 
281 
281 
294 
791 
667 
334 
647 
768 
769 
328 
426 
146 
634 


pht^nyl  akohole 650 

octyl  alcohol ..............  641 

pmpyl  alcohol 631 

eiertrolytic   deoonipoai* 

tion 247 

{^^flnTAriv  •••*•«••«*••*•«•••••■•«••  Ovf 
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